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1. Written hy Charles V. of Franoe 
a folio Bible now in the Biblio- 


No. 6. Letter of Brasmus. 1476 to 1536. 

No. 4. Anne of Brittany. Died 151A 
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theque Nationalo, Paris. Died 1360. 
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No. 2. Anne of Anatria, 
Dated 27th Feb., 1638. 







Na 3> Charles I. to hia sister 
the PiincoBS Palatine. 

No date. 
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No. 4. Oliyer Cromwell 
Written in 1643 to 
the Bey. H. Hick. 
(fVoiii CongroTv Oollsetioa). 
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Na 0. Madame de SeyisnA 
1623 to 1626. Dated 
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No. A Letter of Charles XIL 
of Sweden. 
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No. 1. Marlborongli. Dated 

Bouaaelaer, June 1706. 


No. 2. Adduon. Dated 





No. 6. Rousaeau, Dated 
L’Ermitage, l4th Not. 1757. 






No. 9. Washington. Dated 6th Sept. 


Na & The Empraw Oatherine II. 
of Russia. Dated S3rd July. 



Na 10. 
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No. 10. Louis XVI. Dated 
Versailles^ June 30,1775. 




No. 11. Robespierre. Dated IS Floreal, 
2nd year of the Republia 
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No. S. The Poet Alfieri. 

Dated Dee. 28,1782. 
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No. 6. Sir J. Banks. Dated 
Soho Squa^ Jan. 26, 


No. 3. Count Cadioetto, 
Dated F^. 4. 
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No. 4. WiUiam Pitt, 
Dated Walmer CaiUe, 
March 27, 1808. 
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No. 6. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. Dated 
March 29, 1808. 


Ko. 7. Napoleon Bonaparte aa 6nt 
Coneal—addresaed to Sonlt 
when in command of tbe 
armj ooUected at Boulogne 
for the invasion of England. 
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Na 8. The Prince Eughne Beauhamaia 
9 , Dated March IS, 1813. 
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No. 10. Simmture of W. H. Preaooit, 
the GListorian of Mexico. 


No. 9. Lord Byron. Dated 
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ASKEW. 

AS KEW, ANN, thn <l:in;:liU’r (jf Sir WiHinm Ask''\v, 
of Krl:..iy ill Lin(‘tl]n^i)irc, livt-il in flin ri’i^n oI Hour)' 

Ill caviy lilt! sill* enibiucftl tlic ilodriii«H of tlio l'fft»niiJitiim. 
F<»r this nviNori, *is it ajiprars, slio was nhaiititau'd ta* ill- 
trcatcil hy ht'i' Jiusbnnd, iiauKid Kyincs and wvni to J^ontlon 
to Mie for 2i s<‘]<aratiou fiom him. Slu> wo-s urrustul «•( j 
hort’sy tui hU oxiilont'o, and after a lortiiiin^ examination 
\vn« burnt at Sinithficld <»n iOlli .July, 1.0-lb. 

ASBIANSHAUSSN, n vill in Kassim fumed for 
the winrwhifh is prudncinl hy the nei^;hbou^ill;;^in^•yard^'. 
<)f this tlicre are two vaiieties, the red and the white, but 
the ftiiTTier is niosl highly e.steeuuai. That prodmed b)’ 
the dueal liiayiirds ;it. Wie.sbaden is prcfejTed to all the 
tdlier rtid wines of the liliine. 

ASUEODE'US (ilebwt .tf//««’</«*),an evil demon; accord¬ 
ing to late.r.Tenish tradituni, probably idcutic.al with Abaddon 
or ApolU'on. In tlie Talmud he is called the )>rinoe of the 
doinons, and is .said to ha\(! diKen Solomon from his kin;;- 
dom, for which he was punished hy bein^ eonilx*lled tti assist 
in the hutldin;; of the temple. In the hook of Tubit ho is 
described as lovin;; Sara and causing Ikt to strauj^le seven 
iiufibonds on their respective bridal nights, but as h<‘in^ 
driven uiT to Kj^ypt by the sineil of the heart and liver of a 
fish which Tobit burnt on the occasion of }iis niarria^> with 
lier. From this .story ho has Homethnes been playfully 
referred to :is the e\il ^;enius of matinmei))'. 

ASMONA'ANS. The Asinoua^an family derived their 
mime, according to .Tosephus Antiq.” xii. cap. G), fmn 
Asmunsus. 'J'lie son of Asmontcus was Syinenn or Simon, 
whose son Joliauncs was the fatlier of Mattatliias, the father 
of the Ma(’<'A 1 )KI<:k. 

The Jews had for many years been subject to the 
arbitrary rule of the Syrian kin/;s, when MallathiaK and his 
ti\‘(‘ heroic suns, .lohii, Simon, Judas, Kleazar, and Jonathan, 
comincneed their victorious resistance to the attempt of 
Antiochus Epiplmnes to compid the .Tews t.o exchange their 
religion for the idolatry of tlieirSyro-Macedonian oppressors. 
This struggle is described in the iKXiks of the Maccabees, 
which are Included among the books of the Ajiocrypha. It 
is also detailed in the Antiquities** of .Tosephus. 

'I'lie power of the Asuionaiun dynasty lasted from tlic 
year ii.o, 1G6 to it.c. 87; bat the family survived the 
dynasty. It arose from the heroic Maccabitcs. Their first 
4le.Hcendants ruUid without the title of king; they possessed 
the functions of the high^pricst, the chief civil magistrate, 
and the chief commander of the army. Their p<nver was 
based upon the grateful esteem of the Jewish nation, which 
they had restored to independence. The later Asmonieau 
princes adopted the title of king; but they lost, with the 
pious virtue of their ancestors, the love of the nation, and 
subsequently, by family discord, the kingdom itself. 

VOL. II. 


KNOWLEDGE, 


ASI*. 

Tla’llireelast who reigned Were .\iist«'lm1u>, llyrc.inusT!., 
and Antigiinin;. It was during (he ri-ign of the former lliat. 
tin* Iioiiiaii pt>\ver roniineiie<>d in .Tudea, .anil he lihiiself ua > 
taken captive to Uome. 'i’liegoiennnenl of IIyn*aiiu.s w;»s 
disturheil hy continual cominotions. 0. .UiHus (‘a*sargave 
him many of th<‘ neighlKiuring towns, and allowed him to 
rehniltl tin; walls of .levusalem ; but Antipater, the Idu- 
iiiavin, wiesled from him hU except the uunic of rider. 
Aiitigonus, the sou of AilKtobnIus, look nyremins prisoner, 
and to di.Mdile liim for exerci.sing the saeerdot.al funetions 
cut otriiis ears. Ifyn-anus was iml to death, .‘hk hy 
Herod, the son of Antipatcr the Idnnia-an. On the death 
of llyix'anu.s, Antigoniis Wcainc king; hut- Iicing soon after 
besieged hy M. Autoniiin at. the cxpir.itioii of three years 
from the commencement of his leign he was put to deatli 
hy the Roiimns, 87, to make nay for llerod, vvltlt 
whom commenced a new dynasty, A.i>. 37. To e.oi]firm 
his anlliunty llerod iiiarrlGd Mari.'umie, granddaughter of 
Hyrcaims II., and m.adc her brother AiiKlobulns III. bigh- 
priest. I See | Aristolmhis III. was put to death 

iiy llerod, n.<'. H.'i. 'i'he hisli>r)an .lost'plius was desccaided 
from the Asmomran family. In the eommencenient of his 
autobiography he hiivk, “ Hy my mother I am of tin* roial 
bhsnl; for the cbihinsn of Asinomnns, from whom that 
family was derivtd, liad Isdli the ofliee of iiigli-priesthood 
and the dignity of a king for ,a long time together. I will 
accordingly set down my prog«-nitor8 in order.’* 

(“The Five Uo<»kH of the Maccabees, with Notes and 
lllnstrations,** hy Henry Cotton, D.C.L^ 

ASP. The name comes to us from the GriHik ftspiJi, 
.and has been applied to small venomous snakes of more 
than one species. The Vipera aspix is found in the south 
of Kurojie. It is chmely allied to the English vijicr, but 
has .a larger head, and is of a more slender form. The 
}Upcra cerajfieit^ a native of Egypt, i.s snpj>oscd by some to 
have been the “pretty worm of Nilus" winch Cleopatra 
used to end her life. One of the scales over each eye ia 
{troduecd into a sort of liorii, the head is triangular, and 
the c<dour of the hexly gray. Another snake, very common 
in Egypt and Arabia, is the Haje /AyV), and most 

probably is the asp to whieh the ancients usually refer. 

The Egyptians sculptured it on their U*mples as the 
emblem of divinity, which (hey supposed to protect the 
world. The .asp lias the ix)wer of expanding the skin of 
the neck into a hood, on which, w*hnn thus stretched, the 
scales appear as dots with hitcrvals b(‘tween tltem. Tliese 
.suakes live in pairs, taking up their abode in ruins, the 
cavities of old walE, and is even common in the open fields. 
They defend each other with indomitable resolution, and 
if one happens to bo killed the survivors dart u}Mjn the 
destroyer, and will follow him with great perseverance, 


ASPARAGUS. 


AS1*HALTE. 


Fecking rcvenpo, and lu* must either save himseU by a speedy 
flight or by a wclI-limeJ blow. WHien excited the llaje 
raises itself up on its tail, expands its hood, hisses loudly, 
and darts with n sprinj* upon its <jnemy, repeatin" the 
tttluuk if it misses its aim. It is from «1 to 0 feet in length, 



The IIaJo. 

and of a dark green olonr, niaiked with hands of hlnckisli 
biow'ii. 

The Cobra di Capello of India, .and tlie*‘Goel Copell'* 
ut the (hipe of Gisid Jlopo, behjiig to the SiUne genus jw 
the Hajc. 

ASPAR'AGUS. a genus of moiiucolyledonoiis ]d.a]its 
hchuiging to the onh-r 

Tlie most remarkable s|Ks-ies is the common enltivated 
asparagus ojfuiualis)^ whieli is found in sandy 

and inaritiTiic plaees in im»st. |>arls of the middle and south 
of Europt*, the Crimea, and uImj of SilsTia and .In]>au. It 
is f(»und in a f(‘w ]daces in Jtrilaiii, us at Portland and ut 
Kyiianee Cove, Cornwall. 

'J'lieasparagus plant should Jiavcalight sj>il, w.bieh oflers 
little resislanee either to tlie emission of its roots or the 
protrusion of its stems; the soil should also he capable of i)Otli 
reeei\ingnnd ]»arling willi water readily. T<i give vigour 
to the slsHtts, as Jimeh mamne is added as the efillivalor 
can atVord to a|>|»ly to it. When the secal is .sown, or the 
young plants iinally pbiced in the situation in which they 
are to pnnlnee a cr(»p, an abundant sii]»ply of decayed 
manure, or of bones or ]i;irings of horses’ lumfs, is buried 
below them; .and they are also ninniaily top-dressed with 
fnuly pulverized inanun-, when the beds are arranged in 
the winter. Attention being paid to iljesr circumstances, 
asparagus is one of the easii'st of all vegetables to enltivate; 
but no ail or skill will produce jireeisely tbo soil wJiieb is 
most favoiir.ddi' for its growth. 'Uns exists nalnr.ally in 
some plnee.s in the litti’sL of all possible states, and it is 
there unl> that it is to IxMddaiiied in its greatest perfec¬ 
tion; as in the lich alluvial 8(»il of Morlbikc ;iinl otlnr 
places round lioiuloo. In some t»f these }>!aees it has been 
produced of such extr.undinnrv size that 110 beads inn 
state lit for the kitelieii have been known to w’elgh more 
than ,'12 lb'<. 

ASPA'SIA, the eelcbrafed Iletaira of Atbcus, was a 
native of Miletus, and the daughter of Axioelms. »Slic 
gained entire jiosM'ssion of Ibe afU etions of Pericles, who 
divorced bis first wife with her own consent, ucci'rding to 
Plutarch, in mder to ntt.aeli hiins. lf to Asp.asia, wJioin lie 
could not marry, ns she was a bneigner. IHs mui by 
her was, however, legitimated ]»y a special decree of the 


assembly. Wc are told little of her beauty, hut much of 
her mental powers and cultivation. Plutarch tuiys that 
Pi-rich'S n*sortcd to her “ heeuusc she was a wise woman, 
and bad gi*cat understanding in matlerb of government.” 
Sf»cratcs somoliines visited her in company with Ids frienda 
(Xenophon, “Mem.” II. vi. 3t»; Plato, “ Menexenus”), 
On this and similar authority we Icarii that Pericles was 
indebted to Aspasia for much of tliat mental cultivation 
in whieli ho excelled .all men of his .age. JShc is accused of 
having b*d tlio Atlieniaus by her inlluoueu with Periides 
into tw<i wars; but as to oue at least, tin* S.indau war, n.tv 
•l-Pl, the e\idcuee is nfit eoinplelc. Aristophanes, a vi'iy 
untiiistworlliy mitliority, in his comedy of the “Achar- 
jd.'Uis,” charges Policies with having iiivolvi-d tlie country 
ill a <]uarrel witJi Mi-gani, by a iioii-intcrcimise act, in 
revenge for the forcible abduction I)y sonm Megari.iiis 
of two young attendants upon Aspasia. llenui]i]>us the 
comedian pmseculcd Asjtasln on th(> rlinrge of iinjdety 
(Plutarch, “ I’ericles,” c. 21), We are told on the salm: 
.'luthoiity that nothing hul the ]>ersoiial (‘xertioiis, tho 
li'ars, and entn'aties of Pi*ricl<*s pitieuied her acquittal. 
Rut these btories are not well aulbeiitlcated. Tin* fact of 
Aspasiu's intercourse with the eblef men of her age, and 
tbo ackiKiwledgineut. of her great talents, is undisputed. 
After tile death of IVriolcs (ii.i*. d2y), AsjiUsia lin'd with 
Lysieles, a wealthy deider in cattle, who, through luT in¬ 
struction ami inllucncc, became an excellent orator, and 
one of till! foremost men of Athens (Plutarch, “i*ciieles,” 
c. 21, ;»», 32; liavlo). 

AS'PBN, or Trembling Po)dnr (?•<•»/«/«), is a 

native of moist w(H>ds in (beat llritain, and in Scotlaml is 
found .at an elovalion of 1.000 feet above th(* level of tbo 
sea. It is also found in the whole of tho south of Europe, 
in the Caiieusius, in I.:ip1and, and Aer}'ahu)idant]y in Rii.ssi.a. 

'riic Poi'i.AUs generally cannot he recomnieiided for 
gi’owtii as timber. Tlic wood of the aspen Is used to make 
arrows. 

AS'PSSRK, a small viltago in Austria, siluated on an 
arm of the lianuhc, nearly oji^iosito to Vienna, which is 
only memorable as tho scene of a terrible battle iKdw’een 
the Ereiich, under Napoleon, and the Austrians, led by tin* 
Arebduku Oliailes, on tho 2lKt and 22nd of May, ISUp; 
at its close the French wi’ve. obliged to rctre.at, having lust 
30,(M»0 men in killed and wounded. J)ui‘ing the engage¬ 
ment the village of Aspem was converti‘d into a heap of 
ruins, after enduring thirteen successive assaidts. Marshal 
1.anucs was amongst the kiiU'd on the side of tho French. 

AS'PHAl.Ti:, ABPHAlt'TUM, or BITU^MEN is 
one of tho produciB arising frcia the decompo&ilioii of 
vc'getable matter, li occurs iu various forms, the jiK»st 
abundant being the r^mipact variety. This is found ia 
masses, is of a dark-brown or black colour, with a con- 
clioidid fracture .and resinous Instre. It is opaque and 
exceedingly brittle at a low temperature, but fuses at a 
lieat of 212” Fulir. In deusily it varies from that of water 
to I'd, and its coinbnstiuii, vvlneli is rn]>id and brilliant, is 
alleiidcd with a thick red smoke. It is found in many 
]>nris of tlm vvipfld, t5xistiug in considerable quantities in 
North and riouth America, the Wi*st Indian Islands, Jlur- 
inali, Turkey in Asia, ht Albania, Alsace, and Swilzerlaiid. 
'J’lie largest natural deposit is in the island of Trinidad, in 
the West indies, wliure it fonnsa hike known as tho Pitcli 
I Like, acres in extent, and of unknown depth. It 
was formerly found floating on the surface of tlio Dead 
Sea (or Lacus AfphaftUcH^ from whence tlic imnie is 
derived), but very little is now found there. It was used 
MS iiu»rtar by tin* .incicut JlabylonLm.s, and is refem*d to as 
slime in the story of the Tower of Babel (Gen. xi. 3), 
and that of the defeat of the allied kings by Ahrnliam, 
where it is said “the vale of Siddim was full of slime pit.*)” 
(Gen. xiv. 10). It was also largidy used by the ancient 
iCgv'pliaus for the puiq^osc of embalming bodies. 
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The nnmo Asplmlto «tone is piven to »;omc IhriestoTio 
rocks wliicli contoiii an ainount varying from 7 to 20 jmt 
cent, of osphulto dKTu.scil thmugh tlicm^ ami which «>f late 
years Imvo U'cn nnich iiscil as a material for slieefc puve- 
ineiits, for the platfunns of railway statiuiis, and for tlo«>r- 
ing, rooting^ and protecting hiuhlings in various ways from 
damp. It was introduced into Kitglamt as early ns l8o7, 
but did iu)t iiml inueli favour. Uetween 185*1 ami 1870, 
however, most of the lesiding slroets of Paris wtre* jKiveil 
with ns|ilmlte; and in iHdO an experiment was made in 
]>miloii by the Val de 'ri-avcrs Asjdialtc Company, who laid 
•185 S(|uare yards in 'J'lireadoeedle Sti*o(!t. Pool jiavenienLa 
were also laic] dtiwn at the s/nno time as the carriage w:iy, 
an<l after twelve months’ wear the result was so satisfac- 
teerr that several idhcr streets were paved in tin* same way, 
M\er since its use has been exteuding year by year Ihnnigli- 
oul the eountry. 

The* asplialtc chiefly cmjd«tyed Is Jtrocured fioui the Val 
di* 'rravers, near Ncufchatcl, Switzerland; and from Liin- 
ijier, near Hanover. The Val de Travers nsphnlte is in the 
first instance a limcslont* rock, and contains about 12 per 
cent, of mineral bitumen difTiised thruugbout it. Prior to 
use tin- stone is cmslied bymueijinery into a powder some- 
lliing like moulder's sand. A foundation of ronerete or 
other similar siibatance having been laid, the asplialto is 
placed on it and wehh*d together (the bitumen in it acting 
UK a cement) by hot and cold pressure until it is eoiu> 
preshcd into an exceedingly liard and clastic substaiiee. 

The chief advantages of the itsphalte jiavement are, that 
the surhice being smooth, and witliout joints, the traction 
of vehicles is so light that wheels of carriages run over it 
almost ns easily and snuMitbly ns on a stnsit tramway, and 
it is nearly if imt quite as noiseless as a wooden pavonieiit. 

It is imjMTvious to moisture ; water, therefore, fidiing on 
it runs off*, or is cvaporjited ijiiiekly; and the general eoin- 
fort to the inhablluids, as well as to tlie pmsseiigers in the 
thoroughfares in which it is laid, is very great. The 
asphaltc can he. laid in about the same time as gi'auiti^ and 
rcj»aired more expeditiously. 

I’hcse are the advnnUige.s of asphaltc, but unfortnnntcly 
expiTleiiee shows then* an* serious objections to it on the ' 
ground of its :ifVording so little Foothold for hor.s(*s that it , 
is a prolilh; e.ausi’Of ueciilent.s. In the eonrse »if Im 7-4 the 1 
city of London authorities caused a serii*s of otiservaliuiis 
to bo mmle throughout fifty days, to detennine IIjc per- 
centagt^ of nceith'iits under various conditions <if weatlier 
U]K»u aspbalte, gramto, and wmiden paving respectively. 
'I’he result was n most complete vindication of w'ood us the 
safest inutenal out of tl»c tbrw. under either a damp, wet, 
or dry condition. It was found that granite, wldcli stKUi 
becomes niK'veii and tsinootli to the foot, was tlu; mo.st 
hlippery, a.spba1tc the next so, and wood the least. 

It is, however, only fair to state that tJie slipperiness of 
ns|ilialte does not <xiKt when it is clt'an, wlielber it be W(‘t 
or dry ; and tlie only w.ay of kecjaiigit clean is liy constant j 
wnshing. iiee.ent ex(>eriincnts have pruv(*d tliat though 
the thickness of a layer of iisphalle exposed to constant 
tradic decreases e<ni.siderivbly, its itensity increases in the 
same ]>ropoiTion, so tliat there is little or ito aetiial nbra.sIon 
from tho surface, but tlio material is merely compr<*sM‘il, 
and thus aetuallv Btrengthemsl. 

▲BPBALTl’TSS, I.AKB, or 0SAD SEA. See 
l)RAi> Ska. 

ASPHODSXa'EJE, a gnmp of the Lii.iack.i:, monoeo- 
tyledonons plants, which form a very natural a.ssem}»lage, 
for tlic most part easily recognized. Tluy may Ik; formed 
into two sululivisions. 

The first, or the alliaceous subdivihiem, in which there is 
no true stem, and whieli consists eulircly of bulbous s}H*eies. 
To this belong the onion, garlic, and their .allies, together 
with the liyaeiuth, mjntll, and star of llethlebciu. A great 
number of this species are favourites with the horticulturist, 


on ace/)nnt of their early appearance in the spring, and their 
ea.^y culliratinn. 

Tlie second suhdivisinn. cnnKlsliiig of tho truo asjihodel.s 
aud those which n'semble them, have nti bulbs, hut in their 
bti'ad clusters of flcsliy nsjfs, btieli os we find in tho os- 
par.agns, whieli bi'longs to tliis subdivision. Tlio stems 
c»f llieso are frequently woody, but in that vse they aro 
branched. Drucocna, or tlie gum dragon tree, is a most 
remaikabli* instauee of tidy, it having almost tlui appear¬ 
ance of a dieotyle<\on when dej>ri\i*d of foliage. 'I'biH suli- 
divisioii also contains aloes, with their tliick fleshy leaves 
and forked stem.s. 

ASPHYX'IA(a Greek w'ord, aifpliuria^ wlii<*h signifies 
u cessation of the pulsation) <*rjgi!ially exjiressed any state 
of disease in whieh there was n sus|K*iision or loss of tlio 
heart’s action, amt a consi*qm'nt failure of the jailso ; but 
the t.»*mi is now used to denote a hUHpru.siim or loss of the 
p<iwer of respiration. 'J'lio stati* of asphyxia is that in 
whieh the nsjiiratory actions are either temporarily kus- 
jiended or liavc wholly ceased—a state necessarily induing 
bueli u change in the nature of tlie blood as is ine.oinpatiblo 
with the coulimianec of life. It is rlmraolerized by cmi- 
1 vnlsivc struggles, the lips, ehi*eks, ami finger tips hecomiiig 
' Mark, foliowi'd by loss of conseiou.sness and muscular 

* |»ow«*r— tlu* chest uml heart gradually ceiusing their motions, 

• causing deutli at the end of from two to five minutes. 

! After di'utU the lungs wall be fonnd to contain nion; bbsid 

than usual ; the right sulo of tlie heart and large, veins 
also will lie gorged with blood, while the left veutriclo 
is firmly coiilrue.ted. 

Asphyxia may be brought about in a variety of ways, 
siieli as breathing carbonic acid gus, Ktrangulutioii, cbokiug, 
pressure on the cliest or <»ver the month and nostrils, 

: drowming, the lu’tion of a narcotic ])oisoi], £.c. Fish and 
aqnatic animals may be a.spliyNiated by the water becoming 
J ih'privcd of oxygen or becoming fouh*d by prasoiions gases, 
&c. Tliongh death may take pluri* at the end of a few 
minutes it is often much longer licfore it ensues, and tlie 
restoration of asphyxiated persons may be attcin]»ted with 
hopes of 8ucc4‘ss a long tiiiu* after apparent dratli. In such 
cjwes the inontb, nostrils, nn<l throat slionl<i if [wssible ho 
cleared, and all pressure removed from tlio neck and clie.st. 
'I’be patient should then be placed face downwards, one of 
the arms being pbu’ed nndcr the forebea<l, the chest being 
supfHJTled by a fi'lded coat, chdl). or any snitablc oii-iclc, 
and tlieii gently tunie<l round, bu that tlie liody rests n|Km 
the hidi* .and a little lieyond. The body bbould then lie 
briskly turned back on tiic face, aud a littlo brisk jircssuro 
made on Hie back between and lielow the hlioulder-blades, 
removing tlic pressure when the body is again turned ujHiii 
tlie. side. These movements should be repe.atcd fifteen 
times a minute, and should lie persevered in for a long 
time, espi'cially where the asphyxia is caused by ilrowming, 
.as cases liavo been known where it has }>roved successful 
after being pursued for over an hour without apparent 
result. 

ASPHYXIANTS, in warfiiri*, arc projectiles filled 
with chemical suhstauccs of a poibonous or suffoc.aling 
uaturi*. Tho idea aimed at In the construction of tliesu 
honihle instrmneiils of death has been to carry into an 
enemy’s bblp, or the casemates of a fort, some means of 
spreiuliug a sutfiK’.'iHiig vapour wbieli w’ould destitiy Ibo 
crews or gmmers. JCxjicriinents have lieen e.airied out 
with these missiles both in France and Fnglaud, but they 
have not, up to the iircsnit, b<-en opi*nly used in warfare, 
or adopted as part of a naval armament. Other fonns of 
these weapons have lM*en deviswl wdiieh would cfimbinc 
iuei'iidinry and sufiocaliug efl*ects, and during the war be¬ 
tween Knssia and Turki*}' in 1878-7U an inventor designed 
some sw'ift launelies for the purpo.se of immping .an ignited 
stream of ]>ftroleum into an enemy’s vessel. This, it w.as 
contended, would not only set her on lire, but the vapour 
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pcncrsitoil wdulil .sufri)ciit<* Jill wlio came T\'itlijn Its hiflmmce. 
'i'JK* itlcji w:is not ]»r>u‘(icaliy tu.^teil, Jttnl tin; Inventor 
np|i(:jm-d to have ovcrUKtkcti tin* iljiu;;er to wliielj the 
of Kucli launelu’s would Im' <>x)>om'i 1 in varrylii;; such a 
(lati^i'i'OUK car/'o under the lire of a shlji of war. 

ASPmWAliL. See Com.n. 

AS'FIRaTE. 'i'ld s term is oft<'ii h'osely 1>y l‘'ii;;li.sh 
writers, sotiH'tinM'.s to deiioti* the r<»u;;li breatliiu'; hidlvated 
hy * in (Jreek, ami hy tlie letter k most Kuro)M*jin 
nl]di:ihets, at other limes ns the name, hrr those Miund.s 
wliicli arc moii* j)ri)|ieily i.dled spiimits. as th in fhiii^ th 
ill /Amw, the (Ireek ietter.s ^and 5(Dlicllah) as piomniueed 
hy the im»di*rn tJieeks, ainon;: the di-nt.ils;/'and e, imtderii 
(Jree.k ^ and /3, ainoiie the iahuils; e/r Jind////= y, 

amono tiu. ^'ulinrjds. Tliis iis.i;:e is n*nv nnixeisally 
n'Jerted anioin' eoni|M'tent phihdoeists, jind tlie term 
aspirate is eonlined llie aspiuiles ]iioper. sueli as /7/, 
ffh ; dh, III: /»/#, hli In the Indian hui^cuaues -jin approNi 
uiHlion t<i which may l»e lieard in iIm' iu»rds inUnn'u^ 
htf/hoitnf: vtnilhttHKt. hoilnnDfe: «/<//< oerj/. afilmn'i ikv : or 
ill the intti.il iilteranee of /« in the Aii^do fri.sli iiiterjeetion 
“Ity the //hiwers!’* A L'ood example is oImi tla* name of 
1h<‘ Manx inonntain 1>en-v~pliot as pronouneed hv a nuli\e. 

ASPl.E'NIUni is a ''lani.s of I'l.ns.s, in uliieh the sori 
spuii.e sinjjly from tla; sides of the \eins, and sue <*overed 
hy lone, strai^lit suiles (/wf/ws/al. sja'cies an* <*oin- 

inonly known as Spleeiiuorts. 

Ait/iU-in*nii AtfitiHtuni nir/i'iiiii (hlaek inaiih nliajr s]»le<*n~ 
wort) is a native of V.niope. and is ahmalanlly distrilmtcil 
throu;ihoul the l‘nite«l Klnirdom. It is one of tlii'feins 
formerly iimeli used in inedieine. and is stated hy K'ay to 
be etlh'aelons in eoiiji'h. asthma, plenriiis, janndiee, stone, 
gravel, and oilier diseases. The fronds are twice and tliriee 
pin.late, triangular, and the sori long. Atpu-tiium liatti- 
muror/o (wall rm*), is Nciy (‘oninnai on roeks ami ohl walls 
in Cireat Ihitain and tlnouejiout Knrope, and i.s al.soa milive 
of North Ameiien. It was :it one linn* used as a remed}' 
in coughs ami .asfhiims, (di.st met ions of the liver, and in 
cutiuiiMiiis diseases; hut Jias now fallen into disu.se. 'J'lie 
fronds are twice pinnate, with the mid vein of tlie pimmleK 
wanting; the iiidusiaan* ja;;ged. A]i/dv»ium TrU/tomnnfA 
(e<iininou inaideliliair or spleenworl) has hei'ii also used in 
inedieine, and for tiie s.imi; di.se.ises us (he previous s|M'(’ie.s; 
hut it. has fallen imw ^•Iltirely into disuse*. The fromls are 
pinnate, and the leahstalk hlaek, not w*i)ig(>d. Aitjihnium 
riridc tlifl'ers from this in li.aving the li*af-staik gn*<*n alaive; 
Aridenifim nuirinum h:is a winged h>af~slalk, and the frond 
h:iN a le.itheiy' te*xtnrt;. In AHplcuiam fonfauum and An- 
2>U'nium laneeolatnm the fronds are Iwiee pinnatt*, lanee- 
uliaped, with short sori; the leaf stalk in the fonnt'r is 
winged and .suHNith. In Asjifcn!um (jvrmniHnivi the fronds 
are Kiinply pinnate, the pinnules a1ten):ite,aiid with the mid 
veins wanting. The fnaid.s of Attjdcnhim ^cptantrionnle. 
are narrow, two or three cleft, with the ilivisions tapering 
to n point. (Moore’s “ British BVrn.s.*’) 

These and cdher ferns insiy be easily cultivated by plac¬ 
ing them in hitmilions resembling their natural habitats. 
Tliey requin* a pure atmosphere, plenty of space, and 
natural sluuie, witli a due supply of water. Tiny may he 
jdaulcd on decayed wood, in holes of rocks and brick, with 
almost any soil. 

ASPItOBSON'TE, a sinall town in lt:ily, near Keggio, 
the sWMic of the defeat of GarihaldJ by the royal tnsqis, 
when Jic h.od injudiciously created a rising against tlie 
French (H*enf)atlou of Ihiiiie. This U>ok jihice on 2lith 
August, Guiibiddi himself w'us wounded, and his 

volunteers surrendered, be l 1 :L^ing ordered them to abstain 
from firing on the soldiers of the king. 

ASS, a duraestic animal, too w'(*ll known to iKH'd descrip- 
tion, and too inueh undervalued in our island to receive 
much attenti(«n. The ass is the ]>a!ient drudge of the cot¬ 
tager, and its scn'ices are mostly paid by ill treatment. In 


the V.ast, howTver, where from the mo.st remote times it 
was kept for the Service of man, it is more justly nppre- 
ei.ited. and its use is not limited to the hnmhler classes. 
Tlu*ti!ie!,l jisses arc those of Avaliia; Ihcir eo.at is smiKitlmnd 
ch'.in; they ean*y tin* heiuleleiateil.have tine and well-formed 
lc*gh, which they tlnow outpJWi fully in w alking or galloping. 
'I'hey .are Used only for tlie saddle, and are imported in gn*.*it 
mimlier.s into I’ersia, wliere tln*y yield higii prict*s; they are 
taught :i kind of easy nmhiing pace, are richly raparlsoncil, 
nml used only hy the rich ami luxurious nobles. A fine 
Im red, <*f .'Xr.ib liiu-nge, ii»sl t*xelu.''ivc*ly for tlie siuhlh?, exisl.s 
iiiSyii.'i; a .small .s|iiriled nnd grai'i*fii! kind is also fonml 
in SM’ia. upon whieh the ladies riii«* from pn*fer<*neu; and 
besides (his there Is a stout breed lilted forordiiiaiv laboin. 
Another breed, tliat of 1>amascUK, is eli.iiai tt ri/cil hy tlo' 
length of its IhhIv and of its ears; it is nmeh emidoyed 
hy the h.ikeis of Damascus in canylng Hour jiiid hrn.sh- 
WiMuh The ordiiiaiy asses of IVrsiaaie strong, hut in other 
rev|H.i |,s not to Ih.‘ compared uith tho.se of Amhiiu As we 
jmieei’d further eastward the ;i.ss d(*genei*Ji(e.s, ami In India 
It is M-ry small, of inferior qualities, and used only hy the 
]»eopJe of the low(*st e.isU*. 

'i la* liiie.sl ass<*s of KurojM’are tliosi* of Malta Jiud Sjiaiii. 
Italy also po.sM'.sses a superior hreetl; and the same lemaik 
ajiplii'S to sf»me pjirt.s of Fram*<*, as la; Doitouand I.e Mire- 
balais. hi llie nortii of Kmopt* (lie ass is little known ; 
and in ICiiglamI, although it is said to liaxchi'en known and 
kept ill the reign of Fthelied, it »*»)n!d not ha\e lie«'n eom- 
mon, and perhaps soon lH*eame e.stinet, ft»v it was eitlier 
extu-inelv r:ire or not ext.in^ until aftei tlie time of hli^^rdieth. 

The livhrid. l)etwt*i*n tlie male a.ss jukI imire. is teriiaal a 
vmlt ; llmt between the liorse and female ass a hiHUvij. 
The l;itt(*r is seldom seen, and is of little \.due. The mules 
of Spain are celelmitud for strength, stntine. and beauty; 
nor are those of South Amerii;;i (where uiiml)<*rs of nsses 
an* kept, for interbreeding with mares) niucli inferior. 

Tht re are jihundaut allusions liuth to the ass and to the 
mule in file .Scriptures, whieh prove tin* estimation in whieli 
the) were held—the highc*sti personages riding on ordinary 
occasions ujH*n them. The hoi'se was used in war, or 
employed to swell the }tomp of solemn jiroe.esslons. Aitlioiigh 
we c.auiiot detenninc when the mule first eainc to lake its 
place among our domeslic .aninuils, we kn<av th:tf it must 
iiavo been Jintecedent t<i the lime of David, for lie liad 
saddle-mules; and from other ])aHH;iges it would appear 
that they were common. We rend i»f the eouriei*s of Persia 
and Media riding mules and eainrls (Ksth. viii. 11). 

Tlic most valuable nmlc.s in Syii.i, hred fioni nmre.s of tla* 
Arab str.ain, are in great requc.stT juid cclcbuitcil for beauty 
.and spirit. 

The wild origin of the domestic .ass i.s lK*lH*v(*d hy Darwin 
and others to he the Aitintui Urnio/}»,'t, found in Abyssinia, 
and which hus long .acute cars and the bniy |K*cii]i.ar to the 
domestic kinds. It also has cross hands on its legs, a 
f<*uttiri‘ occasional]}' met witli in tame breeds. 

Shagreen leather is made from the skin of tlie ass, wliicli 
is ol.Ho used for other purposes. Sia; IIoukk. 

ASSAM'y u jirovince Jit the nurth-eu.stem extremity of 
British India, wliieh was eousUtutod in its pre.scnt foim in 
1874, when the eleven districts ineliided therein wore 
sep.aratod from the lieutenant-goveniorship of Bengal, and 
erected into an independent administration under a chief 
cotninissioncr. The tract thus united under one government 
is naturally divided into three portions—the. valleys along 
which run the Brahmaputra and tho Surma, together with tlie 
mountiunoUM watershed which intervenes bi'lwecn these two 
rivers. According tii the latest published statistics, tho total 
urea of tlie province is estimated nt 42,000 square miles, 
uiid tho |>opuIation exet'eds 4,000,000. Formerly the name 
of Assam was given to the fertile valley of the Br^mapntra 
alone, which, however, only includes alK>ut 20,000 square 
miles. This valley is on alluvial plain, about 460 miles 
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loiifT, and on an average 60 miles wide; and the river is 
navigable throughout its entire length. The soil here is 
fur the most ptrt a rich black loam, but permanent onlti- 
vatioii i.s only possible at a distance of about (i miles from 
the river, where the ground rises gnulually towards tlie hills. 
The low lands along tlio banks, being liable to inuiidatloiu>, 
arc abauduiied to a wild overgrowth of reeds or gniss jungle, 
'i'he Surma valley reproduces the same phenomena un a 
sntuller scale. The hills uf Assirm abound In niincrul 
resources, including cuial. Iron, and limesLout*. The coal¬ 
beds at the foot uf the Naga were carefully sui^T^'cd 
in 1H76; tliey extend over a tract <if country 110 miles 
long, and are computed to uuutuin not less than 10,000,000 
tons. The coal is stated to be of excellent quality; but 
owing to tlic ex]»cnse of working, and the difficulty of 
trairsport, it has not beeu foniul jroHsUde as yet to compote 
\^ith the su]>])lics brought from Jlcugal. The province 
conluiiis many large forests, and considerable quantities of 
vuhuible timber are exported. Among llio other artieles 
found ill the (‘oniitry aro petroleum, gold dust, caoutchouc, 
ivory, aiiiluT, musk, ii.c. There arc ue.iriy 4000 miles of 
]ui\iga]i)e risers, but no railways or canals. TJio wild 
aiiimuls in Assam includi* llie chqdiaiit, bear, deer, wihl 
bntlulo, tiger, K'<>|iHrd, aud rliuim*eroH. hlsb and wild 
dneks aiv plentiful cverywluTe. A special license from the 
government is n'quired to capture wild elejibunts, and it i.s 
only granted under stringent conditions. 

The climate of /Vssnm is excobsively humid, and some¬ 
what tropical ill character—tlic boasous lieiiig distinguished 
by the abundance of ruin nr the coutiiiuanee of dry weather. 
'I'lie air of the higher ranges and phitcnus in the hill tr;mts 
is very salnbrions- the extremes of heat and cold being 
both unkiicavii. The rainy sejibon lasts from March to 
Octulier, mid during that period immense quantilies of 
water ar<* bmuLdit down by the rivers from the uorliiem 
mountains. Owing to these annual inundations, which 
deposit a fresh top-dressing every year, the soil all along 
llie valley is extremely fertile—neither manure nor irriga¬ 
tion being rctjuired. Rice is very generally grown, uiul iu 
some pbu'(‘s no less tJian three crops arc r.aiscd nimtially. 
But by far tlie mi^st impoiiant object of cultivation in 
Assam in recent years has beeu the tea plant, the growth 
of which has been so rapidly extended th,at the entire 
eonntr}' will pr<»bably in time present the as|M'et. of one 
iiiiinensi; te.i plantation. It was euirefully attoiided to in 
the first instance by ubitt Cliincse instructors, and has suicu 
beeu fostiwed by id'itish capital, aided by Kurop<*an super¬ 
vision. Assam tea is now almost universally known imd up- | 
])reciated, and often realizes a higher price than that hrongbt 
from China. As many os HOO lbs. {M«r acre have been 
liickcd in some, gardens; and the total aimital crop is 
estiinuled at ;iO,tlUO,00(» Ihs. The land best suited for the 
}i1ant is the virgin soil of the dense f<»rests at the frMil of 
the hills, where the climate is hot and moist. This soil is 
found in even’ part of A8s:un; hut l»y far the larg<*ht 
number of gaiileiis are iu tbe four districts of Caetiar, 
I.ttkinquior, tSibsagur, and Darraiig. 

M’illi tin* exception of the artieli-s above* mcnlwmed 
tbe trade aud cuinnierco of Assmii is comparatively unim¬ 
portant, the population being almost entirely i*urul, and 
dopoudingfortlieir ii\elih(H)d upon agiiciilinrc. The niouu- 
tains wliieli surround the piminee on nil sides, exc»'])t 
the west, are of hiich a description as to preclude almuhl 
entirely tlio posbiWlily of conveying commoditieH to the 
contiguous countries, and th(5 commercial intercourse of 
Assam at ]ircscnt is conrniod to that with Bengal. Besides 
tea and oilier proilucts previously niuntioned, Assam (exports 
the coarscKt kinds of silk, but not in great quantity, and 
receives in r<*tnni cotton manufactures, liroad cloths, Indian 
fabrics, salt, opium, glass, eartbenwarc, tuliacco, and betel. 

The administration of the province Is intrusted to a chief 
comniissiouer, acting iinuiedlately under the orders of the 


government of India. The headquarters and the resideneo 
of the commissioner aro at the station of Shillong, in 
the Kliasi Hills. Until recently udne^ition w'as much 
neglected, but during the ^wist few years many successful 
scliools have been established. 

The chief town in thn pnwinec of Assam is Sylhet, 
which contuiiiK nearly 2(t,000 inhabitants; Uhtc is hardly 
any other jiluce which deserves t<» lie called ?a l<»wn; for 
except the buildings that have l>een erected by the Kngltsh, 
chiefly for giwciitmcnt purisises, they exhibit only a col¬ 
lection (if huts, and contain no shops, the hihubitants of 
the country su]iplying all their necessaries by domestic 
industritw. 

TJic Assamese, or inhabitants of the plains, njipear from 
llicir physical constitution, tbeir language, and tlicir reli¬ 
gion, to bcof Hindu cxlraetion. Their religion is Bralimanisni, 
but many of tliom belong to inixt'd tribes. In the juirts 
udjac(‘nt to Bengal then? are many Mobainmedans. 

Tlic mountaineers who inhabit the ranges to the north, 
east, and south of the valU^ys aro mostly Buddliists, and 
their habitations are cuiumonly ninch larger and more 
eonvcnicnl than those of tlie inhabitants of the plains. 
These mouiitaiiieers inelude about ten distinct trib«*s, 
and R|a'ak languages altogether diflcring from tliat of the 
Assaiiiesi*. 

Assam seems to have been for a long tiuii* under tlie 
sway of .Hoveri’igiis of Hindu origin, and to have undergone 
many revolutions. In the seveiitecntli century the Mogul 
empeii»r.s of llinduslaii sent a nnmevous anny to subject 
Assam; but dlsc'ase and otlnw esJamities frustrated tbe design 
of conquest. In modem times the (Huitinual discords and 
intrigues In the royal family brought it under the dumlnion 
of the Burmese, who treated the jieojde and the sovereign 
with much severity. Tbe Bunnese were ex]K*lled almost 
without a struggle by the Knglish in 1824, uiul obliged by 
the jx'uce of ]K2b to leave the couulrv and its boven'ign 
under tlie protection of the British. 'J'lio tijiper portion of 
tlic province was, however, c(»nfcrred as a se])iu’ute princi¬ 
pality on the native rajah, whom the Bunm'se had driven 
.away; and it was only in 18.'18 fliat. in consequence of his 
misgoveriimcnt, tlie entire country was actually plitced 
under British ailministration. 

ASSAS'SINS» a iiniitary and religious order formed in 
Persia in the eleventh eeiituiy. It w’us a rainitieation of 
the Isnmeliles, who were tbi'Tiiselvc.s a branch of tbe grejit 
Mohammedan sect of tbe Shiites, the supj»ort(*rs of tin? 
claims of All's posterity to the caliphate. [See Am hkx 
A nt Tauki*. I Bat among the Isinjuditi’s there were many 
who were Miissnhnans only in appearance, and whose 
•sceivt doctrine amounted to this, that no action was either 
good or had in itself, and that all n-ligions were the 
invention of men. Tliese imhelievers were formed into a 
secret society by one A btlallali, a niim of the idd Persian 
rare, who had been brought up in tlie religion of tbe Magi, 
and was a hater of the Aiulis and uf tlieir faith. TTnd<*r 
the protection of tin* Ismaelites a lodge of the secret 
doclriiio was established at Uairo, and its mcnihera spread 
I over a gi'eal part of Asia. Tbeir ostensible object W'aa f(» 

I maintain the claims uf the ratimido caliphs to universal 
dominion, and to urge the destruction of tbe caliphs of 
I Bagdad ns nsmqter.s. One uf the adepts, Hassan ben 
i Sabah, llioughl of turning lliese instruments to hi.s ow’i^ 
advantage, and after many vicissitudes and wanderings 
obtained ]»ossessioii, by the aid of his hreiliriMi, of tlie hill- 
fort of Alamool (.or “ vulture's nest”), situated to tlie north 
of Casvin. in Persia, and, thei’c (a.i>. ItglO) established an 
iiidejieiidcnt soi’ii'ty or order, coii.sisting of Koven degrees, 
w'ith himself at the head as sheikh al jcbe), t.e. ''sluikli of 
tbe mountain.” H.'us.saii dn‘w out for tbe initiated a 
ciitecliism consisting of seven heads, which did away 
effectually with al! fixed rules of morality or faith. But 
this set let knowledge was contiued to a few; the rest were 
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bound to a slriot obaen-ancc of the letter of the Koran. 
The most oflectnal class in the order weni the feduvees— 
youths often {iimdiased or stolen from their parents when 
children, nud brought up under a particnlar system of 
education calculated to iinpreKs npon *tlieir iniiidH the 
oinnijmteiice. of the sheikh, and tlie criminality as well 
as utter impossibility of evading his orders, which were 
like the mandates of Ileaven itself. These fcdavcTS were 
cloth<‘d in white, with n'd bonnets and girdles, and armed 
with sharp dnggt^rs; hut they oHsnincd all sorts of di‘<guibcs 
when Bent on a mission, lilurro Polo givt's a curious 
romantic account of the garden at Alamcsd, to which the 
feduvee designed f<»r an iin^tortant mission was carried in 
a stale of temporary stupor produced by jwwerfiil opiates, 
and W'hcre, on awakening, lie found everything that eould 
cxcilc and gmt.ify his stiuses. lie wjts made to believe 
tliat this WAS a foretaste of the paradise of the prophet, 
reserved for his fuitJifu) and devoted sen'ants, and thus 
Iwcnmc willing to encounter death, even under the most 
appalling h»rnis, in order to w*cnry a permanent seat in 
the abode of bliss. Mare^* Polo’s nornilivi' is conflrtned by 
Ar.abian writers, and Vtm IIumintT inclines to believe it 
true lu the main; others nttriliute the visions in the 
garden to the effects of the intoxicating prepamtion 
administered t«> the fedavws. 'I’he name <>f hruthUh^ 
which is that of an opiate made from hcmp-leaves, is 
supposed to have been the origin of the word assassins.” 
The word Itecomiiig familiar to the crusaders was by them 
carried to Uuropf, where it \vus used as synonymous with 
that of Mranus, nr hired murderer. 

Ifass^m ben Sabah, having extended liis order by force, 
treachery, and <‘sp<Tially by Jissiissinalion, over great part 
of the Mohammedan world, died at Alamoot In 112'1, afl<‘r 
thirty-five years’ reign, lie hod several sncc<*ssors, :U 1 of 
whom adopted the proctiec of secret assassination, and 
several prinrcH fell under the daggers of their followers; 
among them was Kaymond, count of Tripoli, in At 

length tho great Mongol cnnquenir, Mangrs) Khan, sent Ins 
brother IIiilak<Ki to exlenninatc the murderous sect, which 
]io <-ffected 125G. 

The Syriiiii branch of the Assitssins, however, eontinned 
to exist for some years later. Massyad, not far from 
lleyrout, was tlieir jirineipal stronghold. Tin? liistory of 
this br.anch is the most familiar to Kuropeans, being much 
interwoven with that of the crusaders and of the great 
Sultan Kaladin. The latter was several times in danger 
from tho daggers of the Assassins. They murdered the 
Marquis of Montfermt in Louis uf Bavaria in 121U, 
and tiie Khan of Tartary in 12ri1. The Syrian Assassins 
went conquered by Rilmrs, the Mameluke Sultan of Kgypt, 
fourteen )<iarH after the deJd met ion of the. rersian brunch 
by tho Mongols. Many, liowcvcr, found refuge in the 
inountaiiiK of Syria, and boeamo mixed witli the Yczeed 
Kurds ; and some of the tcmels of the order ore believed to 
linger still among them. 

ASSAULT and BA^niRY. An assault has been 
commonly jiefined “an attempt or offer with force and 
violence to do a corporal hurt to another.” Tlius present¬ 
ing a gun at a person within the distance to w’hicli it will 
curry, throwing a stone or <»ther missile at him, drawing 
a sword and waving it, or even holding up a list in u 
threatening manner, arc instances of aBsault. lint no 
words, however insolent and provoking, unacconipaulcd by 
an act of violence*, amount to an as»iult. 

A batkrtf^ which is said to inqdy an assault, consists of 
any kind of corporal injury, liowever small, designedly done 
to another by an actual coiitai l with liis person. Tho 
injury need not bo done by the immediate hand of the 
party; nor is it material whether the act is wilful or not, 
provided It proceeds from a mischlcvoiis design. In aCiise 
wh^ u lijjitcd squib wjis tlirown into a market-place, 
which was tossed about from hand to baud and at lost 


Ftnick a man in the face .and put out his eye, it was held 
to he an assault and battery by the first thrower. 

A perK<»n who commits an assault and battery is liable 
I to an action of trespass by the ]jai*ty injured, and also to u 
criminal proKCcutiou for a miHdeiiH'aiioiir and breach of tho 
peace; but if a defendant is fonnd guilty upon an indict- 
incnt, and the court is iiifornied that an aid ion has bi'eii 
brought for the same injury', a nomirnd sentence is usually 
passed, unless the prosecutor will euiibenl to discontinue 
liifl aclluii. 

Formerly, although 9 , pe-rson were convicted before 
justiees of an assault, or acquitted upon the merits, ho 
w'UK still liable to proceedingH by ac'tioii .at law. But now, 
after a ease has been hciU'd l)cforc juKtices, tliey are 
requir<*d to issue a certifie.utu to the. jmrly eonipluiiied 
against, which gives releiLse from all further jmsasalings 
fur the KJtinc eause, whether civil or crimiii:U, whether lie 
be m^qiiitted <»r convicted. 

The ]mnlshmeni for common assaults is fine and im¬ 
prisonment at the discretion <»f the court. By the 21 & 
25 Viet. c. 100, persons convlclod of assaulting mugistratch, 
officers, or other persons concerned in preserving WTccks, 
an? liable to be kept in penal Bcrvitndc for seven years, or 
to be imprisoned, with or without Iiard labour, at the 
discretion of tlie courL Tlie statute e/)ntuiiiK other pro¬ 
visions of a like speehtl nature, os to nssaulLs upou a peace 
or revenue officer in the c.xecution of his duly, and the like. 
By the bame statute a man in.ay be convicted of an assault 
under an indictment of a gnsiter offence. 

Though tlie U3 Henry VIIL c. 12, has been repealed by 
the 0 Geo. IV. c. 31, and this again rejHNiled by the above 
statute of Victoria, it seems that the penalty of the loss of 
the right hand attached by the common law to .assaults 
eommitled lu Uie actual presence of the queen or in her 
eubstnietivu prescuce in the buperiur courts uf law, still 
remains. 

By the 24 & 2D Viet, c. 100, s. 42, persons guilty of 
common assaultH may he eoDvi(‘t(?d suintimrily hy two 
magistrates, W'ho are empowei'cd to impose a fine not 
exceeding XD, with tho costs; and in ease of non-payment 
to c«»inmit offenders to prison fur two months. 

In cases of “ aggravated ” assault the criminal may be 
liable to jietud sendtude for life; aud, as in the case of 
common assault, regard is piud to the “ intention,” which 
constitutes tho essence of tho crime. Tims ntternpls to 
murder or to inflict severe bodily injury, or assault with 
intent to rob or to commit the crime of rape, arc “ aggr.’i- 
vated” assaults, and render the offenders liable I 0 the full 
penalty. The law also takes cognizance of accessories to 
an assault; thus, in the case of nipc any [icrson aiding, 
assisting, or encouraging the criminal Ix'comcs a principal 
in thn second degitie, and liable to punishment accordingly. 

ASSAULT is in Scotland a punishabh! offenre, usually 
prosecuted hy the public prosecutors attaebed to the sheriffs’ 
ex)urts, to the jiolicc courts established by stntute, mid to 
the justice of peace courts. It is seldom bronglit before 
the supreme criminal court, uiUcbb it be of a higbly criminal 
diameter; and it is tlion generally charged as aBsault 
w'ith some specific aggravation, a.s “assault nggravatnd*by 
heing to the effusion of Wood,” or ns “ lielug to the danger 
fif life,” or “ by being committed against a magistrate,” or 
“ by being perpetrated with a letluil weapon,” an cx}>reHsion 
applic^iblc to a sword, hatchet, hammer, or any instrument 
more fonnulublo than an ordinary walking-stielr. Criminal 
prob(‘CUtions for assault, at tlie instance of private parties, 
are ulmobt unknown. Tho party injured may pursue for 
civil damages before a jury; hut BUcli proseentions aro 
not frequent. There is no division, as in England, into 
“ assault ” and “ assault and battery.” Many of tlie statu- 
tory regulations, as to assaults by manufacturers, &c., 
extended to Scotland. Tlie later statute law on this 
subject, having been passed to alter laws peculiar to 
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England, docs not in pcncml nppiy to Scotland. Tito 
respective pnnishmentB of (ho vtirions kinds of nssatiH 
Jinvc thus, in Scotland, lioon in n great ineo&uro fixed by 
the practlfc of the several criminal courts. 

ASSAITIiTp BflLITAHY* Is a Midden and vigorous 
jittiick upon .a fortress or birtifiod post It is sometimes made 
in force against regular fortifications before siege operations 
have been conimenc<*d, but more generally when what is 
termed a prneticablc breach lias been effected by mining or 
the use of artillery. The troops chosen for this desperate 
■work are liivided as n rule iut 4 >^l)e “Btoniiiiig parties,” 
“ support parties.” and “ tiring or covering parties.” Tlie 
<luly of tile storming party is to effect a forcible entry into 
tbe place attacked, and they arc assisted in Ibis by the 
firing parties, nlio, extended in o]M!n order, keep tiring 
.at the defenders wlio appear al»C'VO the parapet or into the 
embrasures. Where tlici'c is n ditch and wall to be sui- 
inonnted, ladder parties ” are appointed to a.sNist the stunn¬ 
ing parties by carrying nnd pUciug in position tlie nucc.ss.aiy 
sealing ladders. The supports are the tnwim who keej) u 
little in the rear until the first operations are attempted. 

ASSAYS* a small town in Indio, 260 miles N.W. of 
ITydrabad. Tliis ])luee is principally kuowm us having 
been the scene (>f a battle fought on tlie 2llrd of Scydember, 
1 h 03, between the. Knglish army, under the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. then Major-gem-nil Wellesley, and the ponfederatc 
nnnies of Dowlut Hao Sciudia and the Rajah of RiTor. 
Tlie British army amounted to 4500, of whom 2000 were 
Kuropeaii MildiiTs and 2 r)(J 0 SeiMiys. I'he combined forces 
<d the enemy amounted to 50,0()0, and were commanded 
by the Freiieii general Pdron. After a very scvci’c struggle 
against lln*se tremendous odds, tlie Knglish guini'd the most 
complete \ic(ory that ever crowned British valour in India; 
.and their ojiponents tied, leaving 1200 men dead, 08 pieces 
of cannon, nnd n large quantity of nmmunltiuii ami stores. 

ASSAY'ING* a chemical operation, which differs from 
^inulysis only in degn*c. When an analysis is perfonned 
the nature nnd pro|H)rtions of all the ingi'edients of a sub¬ 
stance are di'termined; hut in assaying, the quantity of 
•niiy jiartie.ular mctnl onl^* which the; on* or mixture under 
i‘xaniiuntion may contain is ascertained, withont reference 
to the Bubstauees witii which it is mixed or alloyed. Assay¬ 
ing is Hometimes conducted entirely in what is called the 
ffriy fcfly, or by lu«it; at other times in the wU ten//, or by 
acids and other reagents; and in some cases Isdli methods 
are necessarily rc'orted to. 

Tim asaiying of silver and gold is cflected by a process 
called cvpcUatiou. Cupels ore small flat crucibles, shown 
(single nnd quudniple) in figs. 1 and 2 of ]*late, made by 
pressing bono ash, moistened with water, into circular steel 
moulds, A n and they arc dried by exposure to tbe air. 
The principle upon wliiidi the operation depends is, that all 
inettUs with which gold and silver ore nsnally alloyed are 
■convertible into oxides by exposure to n(mn 8 ]»lirric air at 
a high temperature, whereas the precious metals remain 
unacted upon. 

To assay silver by cnjiellation, the silver is flattened 
and wrapped uji in un envelope of le.ad. A muffle, or oven 
is heated in an aKs.ny funioee, and the two metals pul into 
it. Tho metals molt, and tlie lead becomes converted into 
nn oxide, which, as well ns any bascT metals before com¬ 
bined with the silver, is absorbed by the Knhstanco of tbe 
<*upcl, until at length the silver is left absolutely pure. 
An assay furnai’i^ as used in the Rr)yal Mint, is shown in 
fig. 3 of Plate ill elevation nnd vertical section, it is made 
of wrought iron about J inch thick, and lined with flre- 
brieJe. It rests on a plate of fire-clay, bciuiath which is un 
iron girder-plate, r, placed on the fire-bars, d. There arc 
five openings in the furnace, that marked a to clear the ash¬ 
pit, T» T> to remove two fire-bars and j>ermit the fuel to 
<irop into the ashpit, and k and f to charge the muffle and 
furnace respectively. The muffle is shown at it* 


Very delicate balances hidic.atiug at. least n^ntb of a 
grain arc made for assaying purfoses. The most generally 
nppmvTil form is shown in lig. 1. The beam in this 
balance is 10 inches long, and usually weighs 126 grains. 
I'lie scale pans rest in stiiTups of |>nlludiuin, nnd can be 
removed by m(*ans of fon^ops. Knch stirmp bangs from 
two steel points resting in agate ciips (fig. C), and tlie agate 
knife-edge nt the ccutn* (fig. 6 ) docs not u>n?e in contact 
with the ngat 4 ‘ palatca until the supports luamt been removed 
from below the beu]<' pans by tlio haudlu m front of the 
iMibinee. 

Tlie aswiying of gold is jiorfonned, to a certain extent, 
exactly in the same way as that of silver; and if the gold 
were alloyed only with copper, tlie process would be as 
simple IIS that of silver assaying. Usually, however, gold 
contains silver, and this cminot be got rid of by cnpidla- 
tlon. The parting pnicess is therefore had recourse* t<i; 
this consists in disserving the silvtT by dilute nitric acid, 
uliieb leav(*s the gold pure. »Sec Hall Makk. 

7rm* ores are cbiolly of tlinn* kinds—the impure car- 
Ixmate, commonly called tlie argUhueous inm ore; tho 
peroxide, including the specular and licmatito inm ores; 
and the black or magnetic t>rc, wbleh is a C4>inpound of the 
protoxide ami peroxide. The wet w'ay is generally pre¬ 
ferred ly metallurgists for the determination of the amount 
of jivui, Jtinc, copper, nnd antimony in the ores of those 
metals. 'I’lic estimation of iron in an ore is jicrfonned by 
the aid of a slaiidurdized solutiuii of jteruuuiganatc of 
^loiasb, which loses its violet colour when added to a solu¬ 
tion of protoxide of iron. The dry method is still used by 
ironmiusters in proportioning ingredients for tlio blast fur¬ 
nace. The pnicess used is based ujsm the some principle 
ns the reducing action in the furnace, and consists in sepa¬ 
rating the oxygen from tho iron, by the greater affinity of 
charcoal f<»r that element at high temperatures. I'he ore, 
some charcoal, nnd un alkaline flux are heated in a crucible, 
and the re.snlt is that oil (he jinjuirities in tlic ore arc made 
to leave the inm, so that the latter is jirescntuil in a purely 
inotallif* form. 

Copper .—Tlie Tvet assay is effected by dissi»lring the oro 
in nitric acid, and removing tin* Milphui', if any is present, 
by chlorate of potasli. 'I'lu* nitrate of eopper is then con¬ 
verted into cliloride. by addition of bydrocliloric odd, and 
Kubseqmmt cvaporatiim. Tbe residue is dissolved in weak 
liydnichloric acid, filtered, and tbe copper precipitated 
by pure zinc or Iron; this is wosIunI quickly, dried, and 
weighed ns pure copper. Tbe dry assay is still in use in 
Coniunll, at Swansea, and scmic otlicr places. A flux is 
prepared of fluor spar, borax, sLikcd lime, argol, nnd nitre. 
The ore is pounded, ealcined in a crucible at a red heat, 
then mded, then heated again with some of the flux until 
it is brought to a liqnul state. The liquid metal is poured 
into a mould, and quenched when solid but yet hot. There 
U then found a portion of metal undemcatli a layer of 
coarse sing. The melal is separated from the slag, r^uced 
to powder, and again heated until tbe sulphur is driven off 
from it. The copper Is brought to a certain state of purity 
by tins ojieration; and the jniwess is n*pcatcd a MT.ond and 
a third time, until the copper is perfectly free from foreign 
ingredients. This conijilicatod routine is followed when the 
oiv contains many foreign iMKliesbi'sideB sulphur. If sul])hur • 
be tlie only one, tlie operation is nmeh simpler; and if 
suljdnir even be not pri'seiil, tbe assaying is still easier. 

Lead .—Tlie principal ore of lend is tho sulphide, com¬ 
monly called galena; but. tho carbonate, or white lead ore, 
is sometimes found In considerable quantity. The former 
of these is assayed by being put into a crucible with iron 
and black flux and cream of tartar, all in small grains; and 
.after being coverod with a layer of salt they are heatinl 
until tho lead becomes sGparat<*d from oil impurities. The 
second kind of ore is assayed in tbe same way, but with a 
different (lux. 
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Tin. —Tin- t'f tin an* principally of two —tin* 

oxiiio and the sulplude. Tint oxide is jissayed l>y simple 
fusion with u tln\, wliieh rcmo\M*s the oxyjjeii. The siil- 
pliiile is assayed by being first pounded and cuieiin'il, to 
drive olV any snlplmr or arsenic, ainl tb m inelti'd again 


oceurronce. Qn<*en KlizalaHli once rejected forty-eight out 
of iiinet\-onobilJH wbieh woroprewntwl tober. 

The loynl lussent niukes a bill an act of parliament, or a* 
law'. Ah by a legal fiction the laws passed during a ses- 
hion uf ]>:wlianu‘nt are considered only one statute (of which 


with a Ilux of alkalies, fiuor spar, and lime, b\ which the what an* popularly called the separate acts ore cmly .so 
tin Womes separated from all the oilier iinpnrilieH. ' nmiiy chapters), it used to be a matter of doubt whether 

/Am ).—The f>res of zinc are of two kinds - the rarlKmato the royal as.sent, at whatever time in the session it miglit 
or calamine. Mild the snltdiido or blende. The carbonate is ' la* given, did not make tlie aid operative fnmi the begiii- 


/Am ',,—Tlie ores of zinc are of tw’o kinds - the earliotiato 
or calamine. Mild the snljdiido or blende. The carbonate is 
assayed by In’ing lirnkcn into Kinall piis'es, Immglit to a 
red beat, cooled, icdneed to a fine ]M>wdi‘r, mixed witli 


iiing of tlie session, when no day wus iiinntionod in the 
ImhIv of it as that on wl^cli it should eomc into cflecl. To 


powdered eliurcoal, and melted in u crucible, under sueh I settle this point, it wus ordered by llco. III. c. Ul, that 


conditions that tin* zinc may leave the ore and coinliiiie 
witli a thin layci of grainil.atcd copper so ns to produce 
hrtiB^; and tin* quantity of the hniss so pr<Mluei*d tests the 
richness of the on* in zinc, 'riie sulphide or hlciide is 
assayed innrh in the same wav. 

ASSBUA'NI, GIUSEP'PK SXUO'NE, a learned 
Maroiiite, a iiatue of Syria, born in H187. lie c:une to 
Koine towards (1 h* iH-ginniiig of the eigliteentb century, and 
was made nrchbi.‘-ho]i in ]>jirlilms of Tyre, mid librarian of 
the Vatican, bv C’lcincnt XI. He died at Ibnne in 17<»H. 
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the clerk of parliament ebuuld for the future endorse oii 
every bill the day on which it received the royal assent, 
and that from that day, if there was nothing in it to tlm 
cuntruiy, its operation should eommeiiee. 

During tlie Comnionweaith an Knglish fonu was substi¬ 
tuted for those in Nurman-Freneb wliich bad bc«*i» previ¬ 
ously and are now in use. On tlie 1st of C>etober, Jfirifi, 
the House of Commons resolved ‘‘that when the J,oril 
I'roli'i'tor shall p.as8 a hill, the form of word.s l«» he used 
sjiall be tliesc, ‘llie I/ird Protector doth eonsciit.’” In 
I7l)*> also a bill piissed the Honse of Li^rds, and was read 
a seeoud time in tlie House of Commons (but was finally 


ASSENT, ROYAL. Wliea a bill lias passi>d through < rejected then*'), for nbidisbiug tliu usi* of tho Freucb tongue 


all its stages in bulb Houses of l^arlianient. if it is a money 
bill, it is sent back to llie House of Cojiinions, in wbieli it hud 
of eourse originated; lint if not a bill of supply, it remains 
in the custody of the eli-rk of the eiirolmcnls in the House 
of liorils. 'J’lic ic»yal assent is always gbeii in the House 
of Isolds, hut tlie Commons are aiso presi'iit at the bar, to 
which th(*y are sunimoiied by the Hluck Kod. The qu(*en 
may either he ]irescnl in person, or may signify her assent 
by letters jialeiit under the great seal, signed witli lier 
liund, and conmmnieated to the two houses by eommis 
sioners. Power ti> do this is given by .‘111 Henry VIIl. c. i 1. 
The eommissioiicis are usuivlly Ibris* or four of the great 


in all proceedings in parlimnent and courts of juslic*, in¬ 
cluding the royal as.seut. 

(llatNell's “ Precedents,” e.specially vol. ii. pp. o‘»S-Jl51 ; 
Id.iy's “Treatise iqion the I.aw*, Privileges, I’roeeediiigs, 
and Usage of Parliament.”) 

ASSES'SOR. The word assessor is Lallii 
and signifies one who sits by the side of mioUiei. An 
assessor under the Komans v»as one who was learned in the 
law, and sat by a magistrate or other functionury. sucli as 
the governor of a province (Prieses), to aid him in the dls- 
charp! of t)ic judie.iul duties of his oflicc. The assessor 
did not pronounro a Bontenee; this was done by the niagis- 


ortieers of state. 'I’lie royal assent is rarely given in jiei- j trate or person who presided. 


son, except at Hie end of a session; but hills for making 
provision for the iioiiour and dignity of the crtiwij, such as 
settling tin* ei\il list, have generally been .assented to by 
till* queen ill person iininediately after they have passed 
both bouses. The bills that have been left in the House of 
Lords lie on the table; tiu* bills of siqqily are brought U)t 
from the Commons by tlie Speakei. The royal assent 
to e^icli liill, wiieii given in jierson. is annoimeed by the 
elerk of the paiHanient. After the title of flic hills is read 


'I’wo lissetMors are elected by Hie burgesses in nil 
municipal liornugh.s, annually. Tlie qualitieations aro 
tlie same as those of a eomicillor; but netual members 
of the eouiK'i), tho town-clerk, and treasurer an* in¬ 
eligible. In eorporalo towns divided into wards two 
ussesMiis arc eleeted for emdi ward. The duty of the 
asses.sors is to revise tho burgess lists in conjunction with 
the mayor, to be present at the election of eouncilloi*s, and 
to ascertain the result of elections, 'riie word assessor is 


by tlie eleik of the crown, the clerk of the parliament says, I not iisnally applied in this country to those whose duty it 


if it is a bill of supply, which receives the royal assent 
lM‘fore all other lulls, “ Le roi (or la reyni*) remenie ses 
bolls snjets, accepte Icur benevolence, et ainsi ie veiilt if 
smy other public bill, ‘‘Le roi (oi la rej'iie) le veult if a 
)>n\ate bill, “Soil, fait eoinme it cst desire.’’ 


• is to assess the value of property for local or public tuxa- 
j tion. This is usually done by a “ surv’cyor.” Tbevo aii* 
1 also aK.scsscirs under tho County Court Acts, hinder tho 
Judicature Act of iKTh provision is made for trial of 
! matters of fact by the judge, witli assessors, iusti'Ud of by 


When the royal assent is rcfnseil to a bill, the form of t jury, when parlies so desire. 

.miiouncenieut is “J.e roi s'aviseru." Tlieie has l>een iu» ' Assrsstm. In ISeotland the magi.*^tratef. of eor]K>ratc 
instance ol llie riqection by the crown of any bill, c*ei1ainly j liurglis wlio exercisi judicial powers generally employ sonio 


not t*f any puldic bill, wlncli bad ]>assed tbrongb )»arUa- 
nient, for iiiauv vc.irs. It is eommouly stated that the last 
ilWl.'inee was tlie ll•}ceti(>n of the bill for Irieniibil ]iarlia- 
nients by William III. in IfiPJ. Hut another liislanee of 
the rejeetioii of a bill oi-niiTed tow'ards the end of Hu* same 
year, the lejectiou the bill ctMiiiiionly <‘alle4l tin* Place* 


professional lawyer to act as their itssessor. It is his duty 
t<» see that, tlie jmijier judicial eontrol is exeix-ised over tho 
propar.atiou of the pleadings, and to make out drafts of«tliu 
judgment.*:. 

AS'SETS (from the Nonnnn-rn'neli sullieiont) 

is the real anil ])ersoiml ]»ropeiiy' conijiosing an estate. 


Hill, the tdiject of whii b was to exclude liohlers of offiei*s ! Assets of a deceased person arc either pcnumtil v»r re<if. 


of trust and jirotit under the ciown from the Ilonsc. of 
CoinnioiiK. It u.as presented (o the king witli tin* Land- 
tax Hill, and he assenti*«l to llu* one and reji*eled tlie 
other. 

Mr. Hutsell, in the second volume of Ids ‘‘Precedents,” 
states that the latest instance whi(*}i he di.scovcred W'as tlie 
rejection of n Scotch militia hill by <)ueen Anno in 171)7 ; 
and this is also the latest nicutioned by Sir Lrskme May. In 


Personal assets eomjireheud goods, cliattels, debts, and 
devolve on the exeenior or adiniiiistrntor; an’d assets (in¬ 
cluding all real estate) desri'nd to the heir at-lavv, or are 
devis(?d tc* Hie dcvi.sce of the testator. 

The tciin is also largely use<l in mercantile afTnirs in 
ronliadistiiiction to debts and liabilities. In the Imluneu 
KbcctH issued by banks, insur.anco comjianies, financial 
associations, £c., the liabilities are jdaced on one side and 


former liiuus tlie refusal of the royal assent wus a common | the assets on the other. In cases of bankruptcy and insed- 
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veiH’v it is umhI to (losi;;n:ito tlio wliolc of tlio ]»i*oj»c;rty 
avmlul>l« for tho piyineiit uf tliu creditors, os assets. It is 
not a trcbuicu] tcnn in Sw;t<‘.h law, but it is fr<*i*ly u&etl in 
Si'otlaiid, both in le^il business and in inercuntilc afTairs, 
in the same sense as in Kn;;]aiid. 

ASSID'XANS or CHASIDIM was u name pven to 
the s'CidouH defenders of the tiiiity of the Deity and llm 
belief of tbeir ancestors, against tbe attempts of Aiitioclius 
K)>i]>]iaiies mid bis suceessorH to forco tbe .lews Into 
idolatry. Mattallnas beaded tbe Chasidim dnriti^ four 
years against tlie (iiwco-iiianiucs o(»thoge days. Tliese four 
years are. nt>t included by Josejdius in tbe ]2d years of tlie 
AsMnN.KAN dynasty, wbicb be eommencob from the time 
at wbbdi Judas Maucaliwus assumed Uie ebief command. 

Liter Jews railed those |H.‘rsons Clmsidim (Pietists') wiio 
M'l'liided themselves from worldly ocenpations. 'I'besc 
Oliasidini studied tiio Kubiiula, and endeavoured by tJieir 
inortifieutioii of the ilesb to abstract the spirit from the 
body, and tbu.s have liberty to enter into corainuuion with 
tloci and aiijjcls. Tliey fasted frequently, and usscrlcil 
tliat they had visions. Tlic Pharisees were an uuteome of 
the Chasidim. 

Abonl li/)b a fresh life w.as breathed into tho remnants 
of iIiIn MTt by Israel iSmil-Slicm (Lord of llie Name), wlio 
pretentled to work miracles by the secret name of God; and 
the Chasidim breainc verv numeixius. After his deatli, in 


tbn securities it was pnqxisj-d iJjat they slioubl be trans- 
ferui)l(> and be made ii leoal tender. Under these eir- 
cumslanees it was ilelerniiin-d to issue a pnjier-iiioney, 
based on tbu M'enrityof tin* unsold lands bclon^in^ to tbn 
state. The notes tlius issued (eaeii of wliicli was for 100 
franes. equal to 41*1) were ealled ossi/y/or/s, ns representing 
land wbieli inij^bt be transferred (►r amtjiunl to the holder; 
and all imtes which emm* back in this innimc)' to tbe jjov- 
eminent in payment for national lands wnro to Iw cinieelled. 
'1‘liey bore an interest by the day, like EiiKlisli exchequer 
bills. The objeet. of this nieasum was to obtain tbu full 
value of tbe eonfiseated lands (wbicli in tbe actual slate of 
I’raiMS! was im^mssible), anil to supply tbe deficiency of 
coin in Die drcnbiLion (arising from a feeling <»f insecurity) 
by a foreeil issue of ineuiivcrtible pajsT-moncy. Tbu first 

1. ssue of assignats was to the number of 400,000,000, bear¬ 
ing interest; shortly afterwards l!<00,0t)0,0(»0 in addition 
were issutnl, but witbout Die liability to pay interest, and 
coiUainiiig also assignats of very small amounts. Tbe last 
of tbrse two issues was made in September, 1700. In tlio 
beginning of tbe following }ear the Legislative AaM*inlily 
serpiestered for the benefit of Die state Die pro|M*rty of 
all the emigrants; and in September, 1702, although 

2, bO(»,OOn,llUU bad In-eii already issued, a fiesli issue of 
200,000 000 was ordered by the Convention, Ttuvards 
the eiiil of this year tbe double efTee.ts of the general inse- 


17ti0. they again died down, and now are only Te)ireseuted ' curity of jirojierly and ]M-rson, and of the dejireeiatioii of 
by a few isolated bodies of no importance, with a very assignats caused by their oi’er-issue, was felt in the high 
variing ritiiul peculiar to themselves. j price of com and tho nmviliinguess of the fanners to su|>- 

ASSISN'TO TRKATy, in Spanish, Kl Atttcut.o <h toA ' ply the markets with prt»visions. Prices still eonthmed to 
yff/rojt. that, is, Die compact for the farming or supply of lise; and altliough corn and other neecssavies of life were 
negiiies. Such treaties were made first with Portugal, and j to he had, their value, as reiireseiitcd in the depreciated 
afli-nvards with hrance, each of \vhi«*h countries, in con- ■ paper euireney, laid been nearly donhled, Inil the wages of 
siilerntiuu of enjoying a inono]»oly of the supply of negroi's labour had nut risen in a eorresjioiuling degree. Great dis- 
t«» the South Ainericaii dominions of Spain, agreed to juiy | tl•e*^s, clamours for a fixed maximum of prices, and pillage 
to tliat er(»wn a certain sum for each negro imported. In j of tJie ahojis W4*rc the eonsequenee. 

both eases the Assiento was taken by a commercial nsso- i This method of presiding for tin* wants of Die goveni- 
eiation, ami Isdli the Portuguese eomjiany and tho French i inent, however, ajipeun-d so e.asy that it was had recourse 
weie rnini'd by tlieir eontrnet. At Die peace of Dtrecht, j to rejieatedly during Die Jiext few years, until ultimately 
ill 1711). the Assiento, which the French Jiad held since over 4.'»,ttU0.U0l.),()UU francs hud been put into cin'iilation. 


1702, was tniiisferrod ti» the Knglish for a pcri<Kl of thirty ’ Every elFort was made to eiifoi<*<* the general :u*eej»tiinc‘e of 
years, and taken up by our iiolorions Soiitli Sea Company. 1 these notes, and the most stringent, and iiii<|nltoiis laws 
'I'lie war which broke out In 1730 stoppl'd the further per* [ were passed for that jiurpose; but all proved vain, iuid the 
formanee of this eoiitrart; and at the peace of AixJa- | assignats eontinni'd rapidly to decline in value. In June, 
Cliapelle, ill 1748, the claim of Kngland to the remainder ' 1703, one fiane in silver vv;is vvoilli tliree fnnies in pajier; 
of the privilege was albiwed, Kvcniually, however, Knglnnd in August, it was worth six, 'J'owards Die end of that year 
siceepted iDt)(),t>l)tl for the uiiexpircd four years. Spain n recovery in value t(H)k pl.ace, but it was of short duration, 
indeed complained that the greatest fronds Imd been i iuii- ami the assiiriiats sunk lower and lower, until in March, 
initteil under that provision of tlic treaty, wliicii allowed - 17!Mi. tlie gold piece of Ivventy-four francs was worth 12 fi0 
Die coiilractors to Hcnd a shipload of giKids every year to \ francs in jiaper. iJefove this, however, it had lieeoine evi- 
KouDi America. U was alleged that tlic single shij) was ; dent that some now rnmncbil exjs'dient was necessary*, 
made Die means of introducing into the American markets _ It was llieveforo determined In make a new issue of ^sqx'r, 
a quantity of goods amounting to several limes her own ' mulcr theiiumeof 7 m 4 «</a/s, to Iheamouul of 2,-l0(),0OU,00O. 
(. 411 .^ 0 . I Of this sum KOU,01)0,000 were to he employed in exDu- 

AS'SIGNAT. One of the earliest financial inensures of ; guishing 21,000,1)00,000 asMgual.>. which wen* to h« 
the CoUNtituent Asscnihly, in the h'ronch Kevolutimi, vv.as taken at a thirtieth jwirt of tlieir Icg-al value; 000,000,000 
to appropriate the landed property of the clergy to national , weie to he allotted to the )iulilie .service; and the other 
pui*pobes. Shortly nflerwardH the Assembly decreed the 1 , 000 , 000,000 n*tnmed in the public coffers. Jhesc man- 
sale of lands iK-loiighig to the crown and the clergy to the dats were to enable any j»i*r.snji who was willing to pay the 
amount of 400.0(»0.00() francs, or about 4:n>,000,000 estimated value of any of Die natioiiul lands to enter into 
sterling. It was first proposed that the lands should he possession; and therefoie they furnisln'il asouievvlial better 
transferred to the iiiuuieipaUlies, wliich miglit give tbe slate .si*cuiity tiian the :ls^igllals, as these could only bo offi-red 
a security for the price, and the state would iiay its credi- in paynimt at sales by auction; and consi'quently the jirieo 
tors with these securities, wliieli could be rc.aliiu'd according of tho laml'i rn.'^i' in proportion to tlie depreciation of the 
fts the imnucipiilities woro ublo to sell at un advantageous jmijmt. 'ria* maml.it of 101) franc's, at its first issue, was 
price till* lands thus made over to tlieiii. The holders of worth fifteen fi'ancs in si ver; and Die new paper was soon 
till* securities would have a legal claim on tbe mniiieipal so nmch liiserediled that it never got into general cireula- 
bodie.s, and might, moreover, buy the binds vvlieii put up to ; tiuii. and was not able to drive out the coined imuiey, wliieli 
wile, and oti'er the security iu jmymeiit. Hut it might , was now aliiiosl universally employed in transactions be- 
liapi>en that the bolder of sudi securities would lie unable tween individuals. Tbe only lioldiTs of niaiidats were 
to realize them, and might not bo willing to purchase any speculators, who look them from tbe government and sold 
of the lands of tbo state; and to obviate this objection to ! them to purchasers of national bands. The government 
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WAS Boon foreoil to abniiduii the mnndatK, as tlioy Ijad aban¬ 
doned the assigmdh, and to dwlare that, they should be 
nTcivud in jeiymcnl of taxes and iiatiunal lands only at their 
re/d vnine. ilavitij; fallen to nearly a snviMjtictli of their 
ftstensible value, they were, in the course of ITlMi, returni'd 
to the government in payment of taxes and for the pnreloise 
of binds; and with tlieni emb*d the n'volntioiniry syslein of 
jiajM'r-inom^, wliieli had been bo obstinately persisted in by 
the j^iverninoiit, and which jirodueed in<»re misery tluiu tan 
be calculated. 

The assignats were indifTcrenlly desigm'd, and ]rt*int<*d 
upon a eoarse inferior j>aper, and hirge (jiiunlities of forged 
notes were inanubvctured abroad and smuggled into France 
during tin* p<'riod in whieh they >vcrc hi eircuiation. 

Afk*r the extinction of the mandats the legal currency 
of Fmuce was for a long ^leriod e\<*lusively nietairw, Init notes 
of diflerent amounts are now allowe<l to be issued by the 
Hank of France 1<i a Ihnifed ttxtent. 

(Thiers, vid. viii. pp, Ho-Kp, 1(13-1111, 158-102. 177, 
183-1‘M, 334-344, 423, 424; fcltorch, “Coiirs (rj^icon. 
I'ol.” vol. iv. p. 101.) 

ASSIGNA'TZOX. Sec Assicnaikkt (Seotland), 

ASSIGNEE' (of a lease) is the ]Karly to whom the wlnde 
interest of the lessee in lands is Irunsferred by .'issignmeul, 
whieh nsHignment may be made witliout the jirivity or con- 
fieiit of the le.ssor, unless the lessee is re.strained by ihc 
leaiie from assigning over. The assignee lM*comes liable to 
the lessor, from the date of tlie assignment, for the pay¬ 
ment of the rent and ]ieifonnanec of the eoveiiants in llie 
lease; but siieh liability is limited to breaehes of covenant 
during the existence of the assignee s interest, and may l»o 
got ritl of by a^signing over all his interest, even to an in¬ 
solvent. Tin* assignee mri}' acquire his hilerest by opera¬ 
tion of law\ UK well as by an aelual assigimient from llie 
lessee, and therefore a tenant by cAy/iV, wlio has purelniscd 
a lease under an execution, in liable .ns assignee to the lessor. 
Sec Lkask. 

As.sicsxi:k (SeotlaiuO. Tn the long leases jK-eidiar to the 
ngrienltural Bystem of Scotland the law atrccting the right of 
transfereuee to assignees Inis been lield to Is* of peculiar 
iinportniiee. in .an ngrienltural l<yise of ordinary' length 
assignees arc excluded without Bti|>ulatioii; a Ictase l>eyoud 
the ordinary length may be assigned where there is no 
stipulation to the contrary. It is usual to divide Bueli 
least*s int(» jicrusls of uinetoen or tw»‘nty-onc years, a lease 
of one BUeh period being considered an oidinary lea«e, and 
a lease of two or more such p(»riods being an improving 
le:LS4*, and in its nature assignalilo. A lease sj»ccially ex¬ 
eluding a8sigiie<*s cannot Ik* c<indueted for tbc benefit of the 
lessee’s creditors if he Kbould beeouie bankrupt, unless under 
tbe ndministnition of the lessee birnself. In leases of hoiiM^s, 
gardens, or other premises not l<*t bir ngi'icullural purposes, 
fill- right assign is assunuid, if n<»t excepted by stipula- 
Hut where the lease is for n ))artictdar purpose, the 
lessee eanuot assign it for a lolully different purfKise; thus 
one wIk' beeame tenant of a simp ils a silk-mercer wiis not 
allowed to assign Ills Ictisc to an exbiliit<»r <»f wax figures. 

ASSXGN'MENTf a deed or instrument of tmiisfer, the 
operative words of wliieli are to “assign, traiusfer, and set 
over,” and wliieli irausfer.s both real and perstmal properly. 
KshitcH for life and cRlates for years arc the pnncipal in¬ 
terests in land whieh .are piissed by an assignment; and by 
the Hlatutc of Frauds and iVrjuries (29 Charles II.) the 
assignment of stieh estates is required to be in writing. An 
assignment differs from a lease, in being a trmisi'er of the 
entire interests of the lessor; whereas a lease is an estate 
for years taken out of a greater estate, creates the relation 
of landlord and tenant, and reserves to the lessor a rever¬ 
sion. In all nndcr-leases, therefore, it is necessary that 
part of the original term should remain in tbc lessor; a day 
is sufficient. 

An cusignm^nt of gooda^ chattels^ &<*., in possession, | 


is frequently made by bill of A'lle. fSee Hiix of Sat-K."] 
With res^wet to ihimja in action^ choaca in action (as debts, 
for instance), they are not, with Bomo exceptions, assign¬ 
able .at cominoii law. 'J'lins, if the obligee in a Isiiid assign 
over the bond to a thinl ]mrty. the assignee cannot sue on 
the Iwuid at common law in his own name; hut bUeh an 
assignment generally routains (and ought always to do so) 
a power of attorney from the obligee to the assigiu*!*, to sue 
in the obligee’s name. CouitR of equity regard the assignee, 
for vaiu.ablc consideration, us thcac.ttuU owner of the bond; 
ami the courts of comu^n law so far r(‘rog!nze the right of 
tlic assignee, tliat if tbc oblig<ir, after notice of tbe assign¬ 
ment, jiay file money on the liond to the obligee, the courts 
will not permit him to plc.'ul such payment loan action 
brought by the assignee in tlie o}ilig(s*’6 name on tin* IkuuI. 

Asskjnmisst in Si;otlani>. The term assignment is in 
co1loqui.a] use in Srx)t1aiid, but the word wblL-li supplio.^ its 
])lacc in legal noinenrlatnro is uaaignnfion, Iii some hi- 
htanccK, however, where statutes employing the phmscolugy 
of tiic English law have been extended lu Scotland, the word 
assignment has necessarily obtained a paitial technical use, 
as in the traiisfm*nec of pro|M.*rty in e<)p}Tigbt, j)at<*nts, and 
registered vessels. The dcliuition of an ns.signation, as dis- 
tiugiiished from any other speeies of conveyanee, is, that it 
i*4>uvoys not n thing, but a title lu a thing. 3'hus a hill of 
exeb.'iugc conics within tbe cliiU'acter of an assignation, 
because it is, or professes to Im*, a conveyance in favour of 
the ]iaycc of a right in the. pi'rson of the dmwer to a sum 
due to liiin l»y the dr.awee. There is no rule known in the 
Uw rif Scotland equivalent to that whieh nflee.ts tlie assign¬ 
ment of a eliose in action in England; and, exeept in e<*r- 
tuin cases, a right exigible by one person is eajiable of being 
made over by asBignutioii to another. 

Assignations are of gre.at imjiortanen in the coiivi'yam*.« 
of heritable or real properly. The old Bysli*m (»f suhin- 
feudatioii being fllill in operation in Scotland, a proprietor 
of heritable subjeeU, whose right is indiKputable, is fre¬ 
quently not in the position of liaving received feudal inves¬ 
titure from his Ruprior. He is said in such a c.ase to have 
a mere personal right, os holding In his liands the authority 
for making las t)tJ(5 real by investiture. This authority iiu 
transfers by assignation, and prop<*rty is thus frequently 
passed througli Keveral hands by assignation before it is 
h>und expedient or necessary to complete the investiture. 
In eonveyanccR of landed jmqierty, such title-deeds ns the 
party conveying has agreed to give to the jmrty receiving 
are trauhf(;rred by nssignaliou. For assignationH lu leiv^os 
Bee Assic.nkk (Scolland). 

As tlio transfer of movable property is complet(*d bv 
delivery, llie person who has the ]K)sse.sBioii eaimut convey 
(as in the c.osc of land) his right to the thing as separate 
from the thing itself, and thus an itsslgnallon affecting mov¬ 
able prop<*rty can only take jdace when it is in Hie hands 
of a third party. The. simple net <if aRbigiuitinn may be 
elfectual in all questions between the cedent and tbe as¬ 
signee. but to make the third party who liobis the property 
in his hands rcsponslblo, os holding it for Hie latter and not 
for the former, the f urilier ceremony of a formal intimation 
is necessary; and nntil sneh intimation Ik* made tlmcodonFs 
ereuitors may attach the properly in tile liands of the 
holder. Pn'sentmeiit is the proper fonn of intimation in 
the case of a bill of exchange. In its most formal shajs*, 
.an intimation of an assignation is made by tho reading of 
the document to the debtor in presence of u.notaty and 
witnesses; and tlie evidence of tho ceremony is tlie notarial; 
but, in the general case, other circumstances whieli put the 
fact of intimation beyond doubt, such ns the debtor’s 
admission of his liability to the osaigui'e, are held as 
equivalents. 

ABSmZLA'TION is tho term used In physiology to 
express the incipient vilalizaiion of materials which were 
previously in the condition of mero chemical compounds, by 
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means of the organs of the body. TIk* coagnlatlon of fibrin, 
for Instance fsco liLonn], U u vital plicimiTU'non, and can 
be clcjirly shown to arise from no mere physical nor cluaiii- 
cal change; it is indeed a remnuigenicut of jiartieles pre¬ 
paratory to the making of u living tissue, and if it occurred 
ill the body would really result in the formation of tissue. 
No substance is known to behave In this munner williont 
haring been attsimilaicd by a living b<»dy. Growth is 
therefore simply tin* cuiilinuation or outeuine of usMinilatioii. 

A solution of dextrin or starcli'guni is Identical In 
eheinieal coinpositioii with CuTXirLiiKK, hut it Is unable to 
form vegetable tissue until it has combined with albumiiiouB 
matter to form living PnororLASM. In like maimer, tlie 
albumen of animals does not seem capable of funning tissue 
till it lias first been converted into the blastema so jdenti- 
fully poured forth to repair the skin if it is injured. In 
both cases (here luiiv be some chemical modifieation of the 
ultimate eleini'iits, but tins is quite iiisnflicieiit to account 
for the marked ditrercucc, between the urganizablc and 
iion-organizabhi fluids, which assimilation produces. 

ASSI'SI. an episcopal town of Central Italy, alsiiit 13 
miles S.K. from iVtnigia. It was the birtliplncc of St. 
Francis, the founder of the mcndi<‘nnt order of Francisan 
friars, of which it is considered the mctrc)polis. The Sacro 
Cojiveiilo, or church and monastery in whicli Si. Francis 
was huried, is a large and splendid building. After having 
existed for niort; than sLx centuries, the moimstcry was 
wippresswl in 18C(>. I’art of the hnUdiiig is used us a 
sehiKil for the sons of teu<di(>rK. 'Jlieelmrch cimtains some 
line frpse(H*8 by Giotto and some paintings by I’imabue. 
Two miles from Assisi, by the side of the high niad, is the 
magnificent church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, on the 
site of the oratory whei'O St. Francis first iM'guii his ascetic 
course of life. It was begun by Vignola in 15(>H. 'I’lit; 
nave and choir were is'-erectod after an earthquake in 
lb32; the dome had escajied injury. The interior below 
tlie dome contains the oratory of the saint. AsHuiium was 
a Itoinan muiiici]>iuni, and a place* of c-onsiderable import- 
aiu’e, as may bo iiifcircd from the remains of the* fonim, 
thenun;, aquedne.ts, ami other mins which are still seem. 
Hut the Hnest piece of antiquity which it contains is 
(he Templii (»f Minerva, now transformed into a church 
dedicated to the Vii^in; the portico, which has remained 
entire and in gcsid presc'rvation, is considered to be the 
liiiest specimen of the kind in Italy, next to the Pantheon. 
Assisi lias hern the see of a bishop siiiee A.T). 240. In the 
last century it was much resorted to by jiilgrims visiting 
the tomb of the saint. The poet Pictret Metastasio waB 
l>om here. The populntion of Assisi in 1881 was 15,000. 

A8SIZX. This word lias been jntrodu<*ed into our l(‘gul 
language from the French asw, and is ultiinulely derived 
from the Lathi verb cntsfcfeo, to sit by. It has various 
significations. 

1. Assize Hgiiilkd a code of laws made immediately by 
the king. Tlius the assizes of .Tenisalcm were a code of 
feudal laws fur the new kingdom of Jerusalem, fonned in 
1099, by an assembly of thei^tin barons and of the clergy 
and laity, under Godfrey of Bouillon (Giblmn’s “ Decline 
and Fall,'’ vol. xi. p. 93). The successive assizes of 
Ileiiry II. were a series of reforms whicli carried out the 
system of his grandfather, Henry I., and substiriitcd Eng¬ 
lish law for Norman despotism. The Axuize of Clarendon 
(tlOG), not to be confounded with the Constitutions (or 
Concordat, as wo should call it) of Chireiidon, held two 
years before, revived tlie old fraiik-plcdgo or mutual respon¬ 
sibility of Saxon times, and incidentally, for providing for 
the repression of crime, instituted trial by jury. The 
Aisize of I*!orthampt(m (117C) divided the country into 
cirenitH, which exist in their main outlines to the present 
day. Henryks object in this was financial mainly, though 
the judicial uses, which have prcsc'n'cd the circuits to our 
tiniu, were not absent from his mind. Finally, the Attize 


of Arm (1181) restored the national militia to the place 
which it had lost at the Conquest (sec Professor Green's 
“Short. History of the Kiiglish People’’). 

2. There w<*re the assizes or ordinances regulating Iho 
price of bre:i<l, ale, fuel, and other common necessaries of 
life, called in Latin assUfr venalium. Tin* earliest express 
notice of any regulation of (his kind in England Is In th« 
ix'ign of King John (12U3), when a prockomatlou was made 
thnmghout the kingdom eiifun'ing the observance of the 
legal assize of bread. Many statutes were passed regulating 
the assize of articles of common eonsumption; the. earliest 
of these is the assize of bread and ulo (“ assisa jianis et 
eervisiib”), commonly called th(5 statute of 51 Henry III., 
though Its precise date is doubtful. The statute 8 Anne, 
e. 19, n'peabsl the 5i Henry TIL, and imposed a new assize 
of breail, and made various other regnlations respeeting it. 
Several subsequent Acta have been passed on the subject, 
but by the 55 Geo. HI. e. 99, the practice was expressly 
ulsdiKlied in Londtm and its neighlsiurhood, uiid in other 
places it has fallen into disuse. 

3. The word assize also denoted the peculiar kind of 
juT}’ by whom tiro writ of right was fonnerly tried, wln» 
w'eiv called the gnmd ussize. Thu 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 27, 
ahulislied this mode of trial. Bv the law of Scotland the 

V 

jury, in eriminul east's, are still teelmieully called tint stssize, 
though populai’ly known as the jurj’. Sec J uuy, 

4. 'I'lie coininon use of the tenn :isslze at the pn*sent <lay 
is to denote the sessions of the jiulgcs of the Supremo 
Court, held peritKlitwilly in each county, when pristmers 
are tried and civil suits determined. These assemblies u«i 
doubt originally derived their denomination from the busi¬ 
ness whicli WAS at first exclusively imposed upon them, 
namely, tlie trial of writs of assize. Aerordiiig to tin* 
common law, assizes could not be taken (Lc. writs of 
assize could only he tried) by the judges sitting in term at 
Westminster. To remedy this grievancf*, it was proviiUnl 
by Magna Charta, in 1215, that the judge.s should visit 
each cimnty to lake assizes. From this provision the. name 
of justices of itssizc was derived, juid by several later acts 
of parliatm'iit various authorities were given to them by 
that denomination. By the 13 Edward 1. e. 3 (commonly 
called (lie Statute of Westminster 2), autlunity was given to 
(he judges of assize to deU’riiiine inquisitions of trcspa.ss 
and other picas pleaded in tin* <'ourtK of King's Bench and 
Common lieas; and thus their jurisdiction to try civil 
causes, other tiinn the writs of assize above mcntioneil, 
originally .‘irose. Hesldi's the general autbority to deter¬ 
mine civil issues, it was provid«*d by the Statute of West- 
miuster 2, that no inquest in a civil action shonld be. taken 
by the judges of the superior cxuirts when sitting at 
Westminster, unless the writ which summoned the jury 
for sucli inquest appointed a certain day and place for 
hejiriug the parties in the county where the. cause of ai'tion 
arose. Thus, if a suit arose in Cornwall, the writ from tlie 
superior court must direct the sheriff of that county to 
return a jury at Westminster for the trial of the inquest in 
the next term, unla$ before (iu*i priuz) the term, namely, 
on a certain day specified in the writ, the justices of assize 
came into Cornwall. This was sure to hapjroii under tin* 
directions of a previous clause in the Statute of Westminster 
in the Cf»ursc of the vacation lieforc the ensuing tenn, 
and the jury were then summoned before tli« justices of 
assize in Cornwall, where the trial took place, and the 
parties avoided all the trouble and expense of conveying 
their witnesses and juries to London. Since the passing 
of 1 Will. IV. c. 70, the assizes thrtnigliout the wlmlo of 
England and Wales (exci^pting London and the parts 
.adjoining) have been held twice a year in each county upon 
a unifonn system; and a third, or winter assize, is held for 
the trial of criminal cases only. See Circitits. 

'i'hc judges upon the several circuits derive their civil 
jurisdicllun ultimately from the ancient statutes of assize 
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ami tu.4 prius; but bavi* alsd a roinml'Jaiou af ! 

wijiib is i.s8urd for ouch ciieult by the oroivn under Iho • 
;r>eat seal, 'rins cunmiiHsidii beeiiis to linve ni'sirly in 
ilic aunrn* form everaince llio ]»aK.sing of Uh* M:i;;na Cliarl.a 
and tbo statutoH of Hi»i priuH. i 

In certain cases tbo justices of jissi/c, as such, liuve by , 
A Btatnto a criiiiiiiul jurisdiction; but tlic most iinporUnt , 
part of thCir criniiiml authority is derived from other eoni- , 
liliNsions. Tin* first of tliese is a ^teiieral eoininission of 
<»ycr uiui tcnniiier for esu-h circuit. Sec Oni-.ii vm> Tj:u- ! 
AliVKlt. 

'I’lic judj'es of assi/.o have also einninlssitMis i»f j^aol 
delivery. Si’i* Dklivkkv. 

In addition to the iilxive authoiities, the judges on the 
circuits nro also in tho eointiiission of Ihi* peace. I'he 
judp'S of the .Supreme (Jourt :ire alway.s insetted in tlic 
(Uiininissions of the jteucti j»enodicully issiK'd for each Euj;- 
lish eounly; and conscijueully they may e.\creise all tlie 
]N)W(>rs and iuiielious eoinininnt'atcd by the eonunission.s 
ttf the jnirtieulur counties uhieli coni]M)sc their respective . 
circuits. \ 

In practice, the jiidp'.s chotjst* their ciwuiits by airnn^'c- j 
nieiit .‘inionp; tliciiiselvcs on each sepmate oeension. They 
are tlii-n formally apjminted In the enm-n under the Ki;!n 
manual; and the several <-»mtmi.Hsions are afterwards made 
out ill the crown idKce of the High tlourt, troxu a fiat, of 
the lord elaiiiecllor. I 

The .ludieatiire Act of IH7.'» made but trifling alteration 
in the assize procedure. 'J'lir iimst iniportaiii bcneiit 
the Act ^^as to insure siieli proper discharge of judicial | 
businchs llnit no arrears should stainl u\er from year to j 
year. Uul sucli a serious inemneuiein'e to suitors as this 
is unknown to country distnets. The “judges of the 
courts at ^Yestn 1 iu.ster,” as tiu’y were fonnerly ealh'(l,weut 
round the eoijntiy on circuit, and .at Lixeipool, Voik, or 
whatever town they hehl sitting.s of nssi/e, lliey wiav (^and i 
are lioxv) bound to nlutf and jinhh the vaun'g enteirdj<n' ^ 
trifd; while in the mctrojKiIis, at every sUliiiifs, tln*y left i 
Imudrcds of causes untried, to tin* untold Injury and fre- j 
qiient min of siiltuis. IVheii it is Jneiitioned that the 
number of the causes tried in the metropolis isatHUithulf 
the total numher tried throughout the eouulry, some notion 
may be fonned of the nuiguitudc of the I'vil. It was not, . 
inor«Mivcr, an evil afi'eitting only suitors in the nieti’ojadis, 
for a hirge portion of the causes arc brought from the 
country to escape the still greater evil of tin* Iniiry and 
haste of the assizes, and thus the evil afTeeted suitoi's til | 
large in ovrvy pjirt of the country. 'I'he Judicature Act of 
1H76 eonsoJidiiled the various superioi court.s, gave uuifonn 
jurisdiidiou to llte juilgcs, and ]nux ided for the stiinc jidvnn- 
ttiges, a.s reganled n'gular d^^sjl.^tch of business, Itciug enjoyed 
ill the metropolis as is, and always has been, ]sts.*>essed in 
the country assIzcB. 

ASSOCIATION OF XOBAS. Tlie otlice whicli as.^o- | 
eiutioi) pcrfianns is to connect and jirrange ideas, to legii- 
lale the siiceession of tho thoughts. Wlieii one thought 
is HUggesti-d by another, or when a train id pjtst image.s is 
KUininoiied hi something ]iresent, whelher sjxmtani'ously f>r 
by an excrlimi of meimiry, the prtiecss by wbicli Ibis eflovt 
is made is eollcd asso«*iatjon. i^oeke, in ojie of tla^ later 
editions of jiis ‘‘ Essay on the ITuman T^ubT.stjindmg.'* 
added a new ehaptci. entitled, “Of the Asswiiition of 
Ideas,*' in which tlie laws of this poxver are notiwd, and 
Home of it.s ])heiioiii<'n:i explained. Soon after, Hartley, in 
his “ Obsi'rvations on Man," investigated the prmcijde more 
thoroughly, carried ito applic.itinn from simple idea.s to tho 
actions ami alK*cti«ns, and traced all the intelloetual and , 
moral phenomena to this sonne. Jle slates tho law of { 
u.sHoe.mtion thus:—Any associations, A, 15, 0, &e.,bylM'ing 
associated with one unotlier a sidlieicnt iiumlier of times, 
get such a power over the corresjxmding ideas, A, H, C, &c., 
that any one of tlic Bi'iisations, A, when impressed alone, 


shall he able 1(» excite in tlin mind, B, C, &e., the ide.ia of 
the rest.” Hume, in one of his l>.say.s, published almost 
contcinttoraneoiisly, traced the influenou of our associations 
to certain jirineiples, which he denominated “resemblance, 
contiguity in time or place, and cau.se or cfTeeL” “ That 
these j)rinci]de8,” he observes, “scn-c to connect ideas will 
not, 1 believe, be much doubted. A picture naturally leads 
our thoughts to the original. The mention of one apurt- 
meiit in u Imiidmg naturally introduces an inquiry or dis- 
euiirsc eoncerning tiic otherh. And if W'c think of a wound, 
we ejin searee forls-ar ri^lecting on the. pain whieli follows it.” 

Jamc.s Mill attempted to reduce the principles of causality 
and reseinldaiicemidcrcontiguity. Ileeoiisidered tlieciiusesof 
association to betwo in imnilwr, the vivacity of the assm iuted 
seutiimnits, .and the frequency of the association. Associa¬ 
tion takes place not only behveen .simple but bctvxeen 
complex idea.s, wliich melt togetluT so its to fonn an idea 
which ujtpe^irs simple. Such are (»ur ideas of most familiar 
objects; the idea of a wall is a complex idea resulting fiom 
the alre;idy complex idea of bricks and lime. .K»hn Stuart 
Mill reduces the fundamental idea of cause to an insepar¬ 
able and nTiconditional association, and on cau.se he biuiid.H 
the* I'litin* theory of rcasoiung. !\syehology, he tliiuks, 
ought to be able to explain the most compli-x ]>licnoinci]a 
by means of the laws of association. But its task is noi- 
dered very difHcult, because lln! <*ombined aeti<m of dill'ereut 
causes sometimes produces combinations, in whu'h it is 
dillieidt to find the constituent elements. 'J'lie t may 
])ri‘»ent the Citse of nicchanieni laws, where eacli cmise is 
to be found in tin* elVeet, as if it lind aeted singly. The idea 
wn liave, for instance, of an or.ang<*, is a result of I'crtain 
sensations of taste, Colour, smell, ijic., and these sensations 
can eaeii be pereciveii .separately. But if we think »)f tin* 
colour white^ we have in lair niiiuls a leiy ditboenl iiolioii 
from a mere aggregale of the colours of the rahiliow. Jlero 
the mimtal cuinbiiuition reminds us of a cheinieai com|smiid, 
in which there is iio rcsenibhiii(*u to any one of the* con¬ 
stituents. Bain show's that the diili-reiit processes of tin* 
mind, the faculties of judgiiieiit, reasoning, nbstnictioii, 
jMTcejdion. imagiiiulion, are ditVenoit forms of the (>nc law 
of associuliou. iSiwjde nssoclaiioH may be a ea.He {»f the 
Jaw of contiguity: acjioii.s, sensations, and states of feeling 
oeeuiTiiig together, or in close suceessitvii, teml to p'ow 
togethiT in sueli a way that when either of them is after¬ 
wards presented to the mind, the olliers are a]»t to he 
brought 11 }) in idea. Or it may bill under tlie law of 
n si'inblaiice: prexent actions, scns.atjons, thoughts, or cmt»- 
tioiis tend to revive their Wc among pi <*vionsly ocenn'ing 
states; as when a]Mirtrait brings uji tlie original. J*rof"ssor 
Bain slums bow vuulitjvltp e.xjihilns siieb actions as walking, 
or jilaying upon a musical ins'.mment, whicli an* aggregates 
of Kr}):n'nte movements, at first iierformcd slowly and with 
diflieulty, hut gnidnaily I'olicihig together. h<i that one 
inoxemcnt of the series instantly brings on the next. The 
various modes of reasoning and sciiaitifie }aoces.M>s, c.f/. 
<*las.sitieaticn, arc founded uj)i>i» lussociatiou l»y reseuihhuice. 
Associations, separately tfs) weak, may conjointly be strong 
enongh to revive a past experieiiee, ami thus W'o have u 
rowpottud (nmoridiion. For instance, wejierceive tin* oikiur 
of a liquid; this sensation uloiu* does nut sniHcc to recall its 
name, but we .'ifterwards taste it, and rcnienibram-e i.s 
ertectial l»y tlu*se united sensations. By means of associa¬ 
tion the mind ha.s the jiowcr to form coinbiimtioiiH, or 
aggregates, dilTcrent from Huytbing actually/‘xperienced. 
This ronstrnctire. a^MclatUm inclndi's such piocesse.s of 
tin* mind as imagination, invention, and may also be traced 
in combining luovementR into new groupings, c.jf. in gym¬ 
nastic exereiM's, elocution, &c. 

AS'SONANCE, one of the most delicate forms of rhyme 
e\cr invented. In the article Ai.T.tTKnATloK we gave on 
account of an ornament still much used (and Hoiiudimcs 
inucli abused) in our literature—the fivquent recurroiice of 
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wot(3h bof^inniiip: With th« same letter, generally with flic 
witne conhuimiit, jls heing more marke(l. 'I'lins Sliakspearis 
ridiculing the fa^lli(>n of the wrltern of Ids day, putK these 
hurle^que lines into the inmith of the clown in “ Mid- 
huiiiiiier XiglitV Dream ■”— 

“ Wherent wUli blade, with hhHuly. Iilnnieftil blade, 

11c tauvely broached bis boiling bloody breast.” 

The eoinerse <*f this co.irNo contriv.nnce for gaining force 
ia what Irelandu; poets call fialj'-rltf/ine, nil elegant deiiee 
of whieli their jxielrv is full, ,an«l w^^eli consists in tlic use 
of words ending witli tliu same ctaisoinuit, :ls Ivtf: 
siu^rnii. Of this and fiwc --that is, two rlmning 

.syllabh'.s oceiirriii:', not as with ns, at the end of two lines, 
hut bolJi together in one line- l<-el:mdie. poems .are elnetly 
inmle. Terminal rhyme is hut rarely used in eoniiuarison, 

Ihit finely felt .as are these nneieiil forms of rliyiiie enjii- 
p.ared with our jingling rli 3 'in<-eiidings, tin*}' must yield 
the pahn as u subtle and ethereal niediuin fur ilunne to 
tt.^Mtuanre, ,an eleinr-nt ahnost ]»cculi.ar t<» Sjjain an«l I’orln- 
g.iL Assonaiieo consists in using like same \onel vith 
klitrerent conson.ants, and is tluTcha’c the convt'vso <«f ulliter- 
uthsi ami of lialf-ihynie. The k*nijucnt (h-rmnn p<K t. Fr. 
Sehlegkd. vAas h<i stnick with its elegance tliat he iiHCkl it in 
his tr.'uretlv “ Al.kn'os,” but. this is almost tin* onlv foreiim 
instance of any im)»nrlanee. In tJiis sense, therefore, inmt 
rhymes to hot; notion ihymcs<lonl»ly to trnitor: junitenl 
iliviiies ttehly to •i\(it't‘nc*.\ I’rofessor Marsh, in his 
Nahiahle “Jxrtni'es on the KnglisJi bingnage,” gives a 
specimen of a jMieitj in uswinant-rhymi', from whirh we 
select two stan/as, to sliow the exquisite delicacy of tlic 
rli} nie-hclnam*— 

*• There Wiiiaitb transparent xKlfay 
Where the viin* and tflivo thru'ty 
Wlid’o tho uoldcn oriin»;o 

Listeiiitig to t)ie tdorw, 

** Thero how gladly would I nlffpy 
t keean's music In mine ear, 

Through the night of time. nor/eeZ 
Weary till tins 

ASSOUAN fthe *V//rwe (»f the (iie«‘ks), ,a town in Upper 
Kg)'pt, on the right Uink of the Nile, near lliu l.a.st cata¬ 
racts, is best known for its quarries of .a kind of granite 
called (fnim Syeiie") In the quarries there are still 

the remains of p,ai tiaUy-cul blocks and nntniTous inserip- 
tions, whieli seiaed lt» hidieate what mutuiiol hud been 
({tiairied and rom.A’ed, and by tho order of what king. 
The population is about 4000. 

ASSUMPTION OF TBS VIROIN BIABY, 
FSAST OF THS, is observiol in the Uom.an Cutliolic 
Olinreli on tho liifh of August. In the scvcntli century 
the idea originated tliat the Virgin had been taken to 
heaven in a ('.oiqioreal form, body and sjdrit, by Christ and 
his angels, on tiie nlNive day, a.t>. 45, in tlie be\eiity-iiflh 
year of h«*v age. Tim day of her dcAtli had lieen olisen ed 
in the church from the fourth century. 

The AKSunqitioii wu.s a favonritc subject amongst tluf 
great Italian painters. That by Titian, at Venice, is 
.ulmittedly one of the finest production.s of art in all time. 
The Virgin, ns roprcsenlcd by thu great Venetian, is by no 
means at tho advanced age of seventy-five years. 

ASSUB'ANCS. See Annuitiiss, iNHUitAKi K. 

AS'SYNT. Sec Sutiikiilandriiihk. 

ASSYB'XA, an ancient empire in western Asia, sup- 
poaed to derive its name from Asshur, the son of Sliem. 
(ireck and Roman hlBloriaus commonly I'mploy tho name 
Assyria os a general desipiatlon for liabylonia, Mcso^hi- 
tamia, Aturla, and Adiabeno; but they frequently make it 
comprehend part of Asia Minor. The Greeks were accus¬ 
tom^ to use the name Syria and Syrians in a vague sensi*. 
Herodotus applies tho term Syrians to the Cappadocians 
(i. 6, and i. 72), and he remarks that the AsByrlons in the 


army of Xerxes were by the Greeks c.'illcd SjTi.ins, while 
the Eastern nations named them Assyrians (vii. (13). 

Ptolemy (vi, 1') and tin* Rom:m liistorians confine the 
name Assyria to the enniitry east <»f Mo}.op<*tamia ami tho 
Tigris, which is sepaiated on the nortli by tho Niph.ites 
^ilountnins fnmi Armenia, and on the east by tlie ebaiu of 
tlie Zagros fnan Media; SusLana and Ihilnhaiia eonstitiilu 
its .smitlieni fi'onticrs. This |>ortion of the iineie't Assyrian 
empire eoinpreheml.s |mrt of the iiKKlcrn Kurdistan. Tho 
eounlr}' is diviiled into thn-e jsirt.s by two rivera which rise 
ill tlie Zagros Mountains, and, after tnaversiiig Kurdisl.au, 
full into the Tigris. The first is tlie I.ycn.s, the Zabatus 
of Xenophon, and the niodi*rn Greater Zab (.Veil. ‘‘Anali.” 
ii. e. 5). 'J’he second riviT, the (^ijinis, is also nnmed 
Ziibas, or Anxabus, by Ibe later Greek and Koinan writers. 
The eonntrj' to tlio north west of the I.yeus. or Zalmtns, is 
!»y the ancients called Alnrin; that to the south-east of 
that river, its far as llie i’a]irus. is named Adiahcne; to 
the south of the Cjiprns we find the province of Apolloni- 
ntis, furtlier to the east Chalonitis, and Sittai’ciie towards 
tile confiin*.s of Su>iana. 'rin* Arabian name tif Adiaheiie 
is Ziiwaliiah, which, like the term Adialnme. is a derivation 
*f the woul Zali. The name Atiiria, ns is obser\ed liy 
Dion f^issius tlwiii. e. is a mere dlaleetie variety of 
pronuiu'iatioii instead of A.-syiiiu After tlie diss«luti<»n of 
the Ass> run monarchy through tlie revolt of the Medes, 
the name Assyria w.ns again restricted to tills Ti(*rthem 
province, wliile llic Mnitlievn jiarts were designated either 
Ihilnlonia, fmin the name of the prinrijial town, or 
Ciialdma, from (he name of its inhabitants. Tlirongli tlie 
conquest of Cyrus Ixilh ]iarl« were reunited, and formed 
one of the most important satrajiies of the Persian empire, 
wliieh was sometim<>s named llahylonia !md somidiiiics 
Assyria. This u|>]iarent confusion of the names Paliylonia 
and Assyri.i Is uh.senable even in the lutiT Instory of llie.se 
regions, during the w.ais iH'lwei’ii the liomans and Par- 
tin.nis. 'I'lio uneieiil eapilul wils Kinus. See Ninkvi:ii. 

Much valuable and interesting light li.as been shed on 
the ehronolog)', literature, untiqnilies, and civilization of 
Assyria by M. Jtotta. i^ir II. Layard, .Mr. Loftus, Sir II. 
Rnwlinson, Mr. George Smith, and Mr. Ihissam. 'J'hu 
magnitireiit Assyrian seulptures, familiar to visitors of llie 
Uriti.sh Museum, all of which Were brouglit to light after 
li.aring Inin buried for thons.an<ls of years, were found to be 
more or less enriched with inscriptions, mostly of the 
cuneiform eliuraeter. Aceoioliiigly, to have anytliing like 
a proper idea of what these and other sculplURal ohj<*ctK 
meant, it was essential to have a key to the enneifomt 
alphabet. Tho diniwtcrs were not Hebrew, nor Arabic, 
nor Gn'ek; the eoinponeni quirts of the letters having a 
shajKi which lots been variously compared to a wedge, a 
nail, or an arrowhe^id—the tenn euneifunu being from tlie 
Latin maei/.t, a wedge. The lalsnirs of Grotefeiid, who 
was the first to dwipher tlie inscrijitions, were zealously 
sup)))cmentcd by R.awHnson and others. A serious obstaeh* 
was overcome wdien it was found that the cuneiform char¬ 
acters were employed in three diflereiit languages, Persian, 
Seylhic, and Assyrian; and tlie discoveries which resulted 
threw a fiiKid of light on tlie liistory, law, anil the social 
condition of the most mieieiit nations in the world. Sec 

CUNKIFOKM ClIAlCAlTKKS; UauVI.ONIA. 

The researehes of Mr. George Smith, of tho llritlsh 
Museum, showed that the Assyrian seulpturcK and slabs in 
that institution furni.shed a number of remarkably interest¬ 
ing additions to lllbliea] history, more especially as con¬ 
cerned a delugi*, which may hi* identified with that of Noah. 
Import.ant links were iniising, but an cxpciiition by Mr. 
Smith, in lt!t73, to tho ruins of Nineveh and Nimroud, 
resulted in tho finding of further inscriptions which fully 
conqileted the narrative. Another exj^ition, in 1874, 
yielded fresh discoveries of increasing intenist, Including a 
tablet bearing a bueehict account of the conquest of Ilahy- 
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Ionia Iiy l!»o Eliiinitcs, 2280 n.r'.—Win;; ju.st 4ir»4 years 
j)rrv}onhly. Tl>« very vuJuablc results o/ liis two expedi¬ 
tions. >villi their hoariri" on tin* history of ancient Assyria, 
were puldihlied hy Mr. Smith in his “ Assyrian Discoveries ” 
in JHr/i. Ill the followiii;; year, 1870, he a"ain iX‘t«rned 
to the scene of his interesting nrchwological laWnrs; hut 
Jns deulh tisik place at Alejijio, ISMli August, 1870. 'J’he 
objects colV’eti’d hy him—soino thrmsands in ninnher, .\ud 
iue.Inding nuiuy of eonsiilemhJc interest nml importance— 
were lirunghl to this oiutntiy and plaml in the Drltisli 
Museum in 1877. The aulhuilties of the Museum eoiii- 
inissioned Mr. Jhiss:nn lu eonlinne tlie work, who iihul*' 
many fiirllmr dise»»\eries. An e.seellcait. work of refereiiee 
on the subject of this arlleht is “ I»ah)lonian Literature,’’ 
hy the liev. A. fl. .Snyee (Liiinhni. 187',)). 

ASTACUS. See thi.wnsti, LonsTi i:. 

ASTAR'TE (the Ashtoreth of the Ilehn-ws'), the 
lMiu‘iiieiau in(»on-goiIih*s.s, and iroddess of love. Tin* wor 
ship of Astarte was in early times most witlesprea<l, he- 
eaiisc tin* I'lurnieians, the great traders and travellers of 
antiquity, earned with them into distant lands the worship 
of (Iieir national goildess. In this manner the (Jreek 
Ai*iiin>i>rn-: took on many ehnraetcrs yuiqieily helonghig 
to the Astarte of the I’lunnU'ians, e\un to the funelion of 
pniteeliiig eonnneree. 'riiis confusion of the two dcitie.s 
accounts for tJie double aecoiiiil of tlu* hirlli i>f Aplirodite, 
and ftw mueh else that would he otherwise perplexing in 
the (Ireek myth. The facts of so many myths of Aphrodite 
being Oiiental (as lli.il ot Ain»sis), and of her wiirship 
being chieily iii ydaees M'hich had been of old I'limnicaun 
colonies, such as Cyprus, C)thcr,a, &c., assist this exjdana- 
fion, 'riie attribute's of Astarte are almost idi-ntieal with 
those of the (ireek g«»ddc-ss. it was fr<*m the Oricaital 
liccmtiouMie.ss ac’comjiauying tin* worship of Astarte tli.it 
the cult (»f Aplinidite deriveil its grosser features. The 
image of Ashirte in I’aplios was really no image .at all, but 
n siia]»elcs.s mass of white stone, stniK'what couieal; the 
later figures were in the fonn of a white cow, no doubt on 
neeoimt of llie horns being like tin* ereseent moon in shape 
and the colour innlaiing its pallor, j See Ic>, AK<;rs, 
ArjlKolHTK. I Jailer still, under Creek infhieiiee, the 
gtuldess was rcprescaited in human fonn. 

ASTARTSb rt genus of bivalve molluscs, with two 
muscular impressions, and a sim])]o mantle'liiie. There 
are two t(s*th in each valve; the autcri(*r tooth of tlie right 
\ jd\e is large* and tliick. Inkr many other Arctic sea-s)ielJs, 
astarte has h thick olive-eoloured outer coat, of aniinul 
mailer. Twenty lixing spi'cies are knoxvn, mostly Arctic, 
hut. some jiass doxx’u ns far south as the (Canaries. Tln-y 
.ar«* found at a depth which ranges fnmi near tin* snrhwe to 
120 fatlioins. Nearly iJOO fossil speeies have hern found 
fioin the carboniferous p<>riod d(»wu to recent times. Aa- 
larit' hui'ealid^ a shell living .at the present day in Arctic 
se.K, i'. iiilerestiiig from the fact thal it lias l>oen found 
with <dliev northeni ftirms at a height of 1000 feel uIkivc 
the lexi l <.f the s<-a,on the top of Moel Tryfm n, a mountain 
on the south side of the Menai Slniils; .amt .also at Airdrie, 
ill Tamarkshiie, at a height of .'I'J I feet als»vc sea-level. 
These shells are i-xideiiee that ilnving ri.KlsTiKKXK 
times, after the ]»eiio<l wlien a jpeat icc-slieet covered (ireat 
llritaiii, tlie land xxas MilmuTgial beneath tlie sea to the 
amount, at least, of l.'JOO feet. Astarle. (hntdli is one of 
fourteen species of tlie genus whieli are recorded as occur¬ 
ring in an <»Ider de]M»sii, the (lon.M.MNK OJtAO oi Suffolk, 
at this period the climate was more genial. 

ASTSIR is a genus of |>laiits lielongiiig to the order 
OoMriisir.i-.. As many as spi*eies have bmi described, 
hut lleiitiiam and Hooker, in their " (lenera i’lantnnnn,” 
ai*o of nplnniu that (liese may he reduced to about 2UU 
speeies. Tliree-fourllis of tlie numlicr are native in North 
America, a few arc scattiTcd over Europe, Asia, and South 
Ainericiu They are favourite flowers, known often as 


Mich.aclmos Daisies or Christmas Daisies, ns they keep in 
floxver till very late in the si*ason. The only Rritish species 
is the Starxvort (/Infer 7V<y>ofi«w/), which liasaleafy,many- 
llowered stem, 1 or 2 feet high. The heads are largo witii 
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yellow’ disks and hriglit-hlnc rays. The starxvort groxvs in 
muddy salt marshes. In asters the florets in the single outer 
TOW are strap-slunuHl, and have pistils; the jiappus is like 
hair or bristles. 

AS'TEIllSK (fir. tuderlskos^ a little star) is a ffguii*, 
llius *, used in w'ritmg and printing to c.all the attention 
of the reailer to a marginal or finit note. In lliexMiling 
of auch'ut (Ireek manuscripts it w.as useil to ihaiole a 
remarkable pn.ssage, or one unjustly siispeelcd of not l>eing 
giaiuino. In the writings of the fathers and the copies of the 
Serij.tiireM ilia used with a viU'ying signifiention. and after 
the iiixaiition of printing it xvas used xvith the dagger 
&e., to distinguish the noti'S at the bottom of the page. At 
the present lime the. letter.H of tlio alpliahel, or numerals, 
are more employed for this puiTiose. 

The. asterisk is also uwd in jwiiited IxMjks to Indii^le that 
there Is .a gap in tJie text, in the idaee of the middle letters 
of a name, or of any W’ord or words <»f an ohjefdionable chnr- 
aeter. It is iJso occasionally used for the sake fd dramatic 
eflect, a roxv of asterisks h<*ing insiwteil instead of a 
descvljition—the. event that has been led up to being thus 
left to the im.agination of the re.ader. 

ASTSROmS. Tlieg ap ill the series of ^danels hctxveen 
Mai’s .and Jujiiter is so striking [see DoI>^^s Law] llud 
Kepler asserted there must bean undiscovered }ilanef. ()n 
Ist .Immary, 1800, a body of .astronomers, who hml divided 
ont the zodiac for systematic hunting after the .sujqiosed 
])lancl, were rewarded hy the discovery of Ceres, ipiiekly 
folloxved hy tliat of 1’alla.s, Jiun>, and V’estiu Since then 
some nexv ones are discovered every year. 

None of tliu a.stei'uid.-i can he seen hy tlie naked eye, for 
the largest one is lint 22H r.dles in diameter, nml the rest 
are much smaller, ,a.s we slioxv further on. Their orliits 
are veiy iiTegnlariy inclined to tlu* cclijitie, and tliey can 
never have fomieil part of a planet. Many nstronomewx 
consider they may be jwirts of a large ring surrounding the 
sun. in the same xvay as the riiig.s now .snrroinid Saturn, 
broken up into tiny fragments by some convulsion, in a 
very iiTi'gnlar xvay. Tiie number of asteroids tliat have 
been dis<*oven*d is noxv 220. L’ecent re-seandies hy Herr 
Iloinstein (cnmnmiiieated to the Vienna Aeademy) appear 
to prove that the nmnber of those with a diameter of over 
2.0 gi*ogvaplncal miles is extremely bmnll, and that prohnldy 
nil such wi'iv di.seo\en*d h(‘fore 1850. On the other hand, 
the iiuinhcr of asteroids xvith a diameter less than n miles 
snans also to l>e very small, at least in the jjaiis of tho 
asteroid zone next Mars; in the outer regions next Jiijiilcr 
there may he a more considerable nnmhcr of these very 
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Kinull llIoKt t\»ti*roi(ls seen) to Iiavo a diameter 

Letweeu H and 15 miles. Tlie average nnmbcr of ustcroidK 
xvitli a diameter uf 5 to 10 miles discovered annually within 
I h(^ l:i.st twenty years is alxmt three ; the number of thos<* of 
10 to 15 miles diameter about 1*0. Thus, should no teles- 
coj)es f'rc.atly m(*re powerful than the present ones Iw used 
in future in search for those iKidics, wo m.‘iy expect hut a 
inoderaio *'iind” of iisteroids with diameters under 5 or 
over 15 /'onj^rsiphieal miloH, while a considcrablo incn‘:ise 
of tho.se with diameters of 5 to 15 miles may be h»oked fur. 

AS'TBMA, a nervtms disease chnracteriz<rtl by serej-e 
paroxysms of dithcult breathing,# aceoinpmiied by loud 
whiH.'ziin; and a painful sense of tbditness in tlio eliest. It 
is caused by a sp^sinmlic contraction of the smaller liron- 
cliial tubi'K, iuibiiip' from a deranged condition of 11 m> 
nervous system, lliese lubes being narrowed, and losing 
for n time tlicir (‘xpansive power, only a small quantity of 
air can 1 k‘ udniilled to the air cells; hence the sense of 
oppressiou and of snflucalion. It is almost invai'iably of 
an intcnnitteiiL clianieter, and during the interval iK-tween 
tljc paroxysms, \v)ii<*li may Is* days, wwlcs, mouths, or even 
lunger, tlie sntVcrcr cnj(*ys a perifid of complete relief. It 
has Is'iu found that nearly half of those who BufTer fn»m it 
have inhcillcd it. In others it may arise fmm uome Infiam- 
matory ai)eetion of tin* respiratory mucous nicuibrune, moie 
pmdieularly broncliilis, with whicli it is often assi»ciated. 
it is common to both sexes (but more frequently attacks 
males than females), and may appear at any period of life, 
from infancy to old ag<‘. 

Tile allaeks may occur at any time, hut lit the great 
majority of casi's they come on diiniig tin: night, after .a 
few hours' s1ee]>. In some cuse.s jx'rsuns Bul>jcet to this 
dis<‘asc aic made aware beforehand, by certain pivinioiitory 
syinjitoms, that an attack is im{>cnding ; but in other cases 
it cornea on without any warning whatever. Sometime.s 
llic fits are brought on hy change of air, fatigue, mental 
cNcitenu'Ut, fog, binoke, or over indulgence in fiKul. 

Though Kchlom fatal except wheu complicated with 
iliseiLso of tin* heart, the attacks are generally of a very 
]>riinful and distressing character. The feeling of constric¬ 
tion at the cfiinniewement grows and increases until there 
is a fearful struggle for breath. Tho patiinit frequently 
Bits itxcd to a chair, with his elbows on the anus of it, or 
Ins hands jilaiiled uptm his knees; or he coi\trivi*8 to reach 
the open window', where, with anus raised so as to use 
llie powerful inmcles of the upper one to sussist thost" 
of the trunk in tlu ' fTort at respiration, he remains pisp- 
iug for breath until the attack subsides. The breath is 
drawn in juul cxiured w’ith considerable noise, the beat 
of the body falls, and the hands uud feet become blue, 
cold, ami shiiinken, tliougli the exertion rei^uircd causes 
the iiead and tnmk to he sutfused with perspiration: the 
jiatient soimdinies n[ipcars to be at. the point of death. 
Tho paroxysm may reach its height within a quarter of nn 
hour of the lii>t scizuiu*, or it may not bn reached until 
after hours of gradually inevensiug suffeilug. It is some¬ 
times over suddenly, and at others Is prolonged for a day 
or two; indeed, tlie syinjitcnns may vaiy to a large extent 
iiol only with ditVerent cases, but at ditferent limes with 
the same individual. 

AVlieii the spnsm finally Riibsides there, is p^nerally nu 
occurreneo of eonghiog, with tlie exjicctoratioii of small 
pellets of mucus of a gray colour ami adhesive chanudtu'. 
As uhe.'idy stated, these attacks arc rarely tatal, and many 
astiinialies live to the full term of life. It may, liovvever, 
induce other conditions of the heart or lungs which in¬ 
directly }ii*ovn fatal. 

'I’hc treatment of the dise:is« during the interval consists 
of a careful avoidsince of everything likely to induce ati 
attack. To this end at(entK>ii iiuist he paid to the air 
breathed, to the diet, luid to the gencmi healtli. It is 
commonly found that those wlio are sulijeet to asUima sulfer 


also from sonic form of iudigostion, nnd are of iipce.ssity 
compelled to pay great attention to what they cal aiul 
drink, to avoid all lieavy meals, and to take care not to eat 
anything for a few hours Isdore retiring to rest. 

With regard to tlie treatment during an alhick it is 
found in practice that asthma is a very nneerhun complaint, 
nnd that remedies which avail in one case arc useless in 
another, or that one used with success at oijj: lime will 
]iro\e quite inetloctive. at another with the same individual. 
In coiiM-quencc several imales of dealing with au attack 
nto ndopfi'd, and ii variety of drugs, i(e., used to nflurd 
relief. The jintient should, during a jsiroxyMn, he placed 
in a sitting pusture, and u sup]Mn*t, such as that uilorded 
hy u inllovv, placed U|K»n a tal>le, provided for the ellvows. 
Wheie the st^unach is distended with f<M>d an emetic will 
pr<»ve of service, and where flu* howls arc confined a 
seidlit/. powder may be taken, or relief ohlulned by meiin.s 
of a buitahle injectiim. Fiesh air should he admitted to tin: 
room. 'I he spasm may he ri'inoved hy means of the inhala¬ 
tion «»f nitrous etlier, nitrate of amyl, and chloroform, hut 
great caie must bo exerci.M'd in the use of these jiowerful 
drugs. AimtlKT remedy of this kind which often proves »)f 
gMMit value lM»tli in prc:ventiiig or cutting short an attack, 
nnd which may be used withjieifift safety, is I he use of iiitro 
paper. Tliis is made by sravking slieets of bh»tting-j>aper 
in a strong solution of sall^H tre. A slict'i or two of tliin 
paper may ho burned in the vikhu before retiring to rest or 
during au attack. Otlier remedies are found in strong 
c’otfee taken upon an empty stoinacli, in but splritH ami 
water, and in llie use<»f ipeau'uanha, tartar emelie, lobelia, 
imlidc of ],K>tas.sium, ^*e. 

ASTI* tbe name of a t<fwn and district in N<»rtbern 
Italy, in the provinc(‘ of Alessandria. The soil of tlie dis¬ 
trict 1& billy, and well adapted for tbc cullivutlon of tbo 
vine. A sjiarkling Jim -fiavonred wliitc wine, called riwo 
d'Agfi^ re.sembling ebampngno, is made licre. Jt is to be re¬ 
gretted tliat it cannot be brought in gcwjd condition to Eng¬ 
land. Tlie country is also fertile in corn and fruit-trees, 
especially mulberries, the leaves of which s(*nM: to feed tho 
silkworms. JNipnl.ation of the district in 1A82, 

Asri, tho capital of tin* district, is a huge nnd wcll- 
hiiiir town, witii a |K>pulatioii of In It is 

situated on the left b.nik of the Taimrf», a trihiit.iry of tho 
I’o, 35 miles from Turin, on the railway to Alessundrki. 
TIutc is some trade in silk and vvinillen fabrics, wines, and 
other agrieiiltiiral produce. t)f the chnrehcs, the most 
n'liiarkahlc is tho (ratlicdral cretdt'd in 13-18. Asti is a 
hish<q>'s sec, and has a exiiirt of justice, and a royal college, 
yvitli chii,h’H of philosophy, theology, nnd surgery. There is 
a printing ofiioo in the town, in wliich bnsiiiesH has been 
iminlcrruptctlly wirried <*n since l l/ih In lKtI2 a monu¬ 
ment was erected to Vittorio Allieri the great Ildinii poet, 
who was l>om here in 1711). The town has very miieh 
imjmwed in recent years, ami there is a good trade in silks, 
.-stuffs, and wine. 

Asti, formerly eullssl Asta, was a town of the ancient 
Ligiu'ians; it was taken hy tin* Hauls alsiut li.c. 4h0; it 
afterwards made alliance with Uome, uiul submitted to 
Hamiibal on his invjtsion of Ital). lii tbe subsequent war 
of Uome against the Ligurians, Asia submitted to tho 
Uoinans, hut letained il.s municipal rights. Having been 
again t.iken ami dt-slrova'd, hi a new IiTUidioii of tho 
tJ.iuls, il was lebnilt hy Uoinp<-y tlie (Ireat. and nssiiinetl 
tho namo of Asta Uoinpeuu It was devastated hyilho 
(lotlis, under Ahnie, and lostored by Narxes, and taken 
again by Allsdti, who put to death many of the iuluibitunls. 
Il was elected into a duchy hy tho J^nigolmrds. It aft<'v- 
wai'iU snhmilted to Charlemagne, and under his indolent. 
sne»‘essors goveiiicd itself, witli its consuls, as a repuldie, 
like most Italian cities, under the influence of its bishops. 
Asti was tak<‘n and burned by the Emperor Ihirbarossa in 
I 1155 ; but it nfterwurUs attained a great degree of pros- 
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pcrily, a««l 1 j:uI bankin;; (‘fitablisbmcTitK in France, Flanders, 
and otbri* eouutrius. About, the middle of tbe I3tlj cen¬ 
tury. the fiW’tioim of the Gucl|>hs utul Gbiheliiies broke <Hit 
in As(i, and distracted tJie eUi4cns for many years after, j 
'I’iroil of tbebc eivil stru^Tirles, the ^H’oplt; of Asti elioSe f<»r • 
their c;iplnln one. of ihc' )>nnees of tlie Jioiise of Savoy. If | 
aftenvards fell into tlie hands of tlie ViNConti i»f Milan, 
who transferred it in IdJ<7 to (he 'I'liev )etaiiieil 

it fill when it was idven ixy to the Kniperor Clinrles 

V., by tbe ]M-neo of ('anibrai. (.'bailes pi\e Asti to bis j 

relati<ni Iteatrix of I'ortnj'nl, who inariieil (.’Imries 111., 
duke r»f Savoy; an<l It remained ;ittafheil t(» tin* dondnious ; 
»f that house until (he estaldisJinient ot the modern kino- j 
duin of Italy. | 

ASTIG MATISM, a envious and not uncommon iin- j 
perfection ««f llie eAe. ’I he leiis «»f the eye and the ' 
tran.sj).'ir4*nt outer eiKit, or ef»rju-a. an* parts of in-sirly ! 
K]dieiii‘al surfaees; hut a deiiahoii fi’tiin (lie s|iberical j 
<*iirvalnie exists to a certain extent in most eyes. It ' 

is not wdHrii'iit. usually, t4> emise any ^reat c'fleet, but. i 

where it is uiin;u.'d aloii^ ditlerent liiU'S, and at tbe same ! 
time evccssixe, t( prodiu es tlie ineoiixeiijciice of astlL’iiuitism. ; 
'riius if a S4*l of Imil/H'iilal lines, and also ii set (»f vertieal ' 
lines, be lookecl nl by a jieisoii nbose eye is nstijrinatle, i 
having a eieater eurvatnre \eiiiealh' tbnn limizonttilly, the 
set of bori/.ontal liiu'S will l»e sii'ii xvitb distinct ness .at n 
point neater tlie eye lliaii that leijulred liy the xertleal i 
lines—so (bat to see both s<'rifs with equal distinctness tlic | 
verti«'.a! S(*ru*s must be held further fiom tlie I've Uian 1 
the bori/ont.'d. Kilbei* ini-eular eurvatnre of tlie lens or 
of tbe eoriiea (irodnees aslieniatisin. M'lten tlie defect is 
not so Hviiiinetrieal as that named above, )*nt tli«‘ irrepdarify 
exists ill various directions (the mostnsu.'il case), tlie result j 
is that a bnj»lit point, sueh ,as a star, beeome.> not acireidar 
but a radiate tipire. It Ks hardly possible tci find an eye 
which is not. in some dep-cc astipnatie. For <»lber imper- 
foetioiis of the orpin, see Kyi:. 

ASTOR'GA. a musical e4nnp»>serof some eminence, was 
liovn at XNiIenno in lllHl, ami studied uiuler Fraiieeseu 
Scarlatti, His father, tbe Marchese Ca])Oce da Kotlr.ano, 
conspired apiinst the Sjwiniards, and perished on the 
sea/Told in the presence of the Iml; who, it is said, with 
P'caf. likeliiiood, fainted at the. sipht. Yoiinp Uoffmno 
was iR'frieiided by the Princess Ursini, maid of honour to 
Philip V. of Sjiain, and was hronpht up in the convent of 
Astorpi in .Spain. This powerful profirdion procured him 
the title of liai'on d'Astorpn, .ami a diplomatic mission to 
IMrina in 17oi. Here lie fell in hue x\ith the duke.V 
daupliter, Klisalmlta Famese, to v.-liom lie waRj^chlnp. 
music ; for he was already an iwcoiiiplislied innsieian. Tlic 
duke, discxivcrinp tlie nfl'air. ueally extricated himself from 
all dirticulty hy recommeudiup Ast<»rpa to the <*m[K*ror, and 
so sending him into an honourable banishment from Parma. 
He remained at Vienna tbroiigli threi* reigns, occasionally 
visiting other countries, high in favour xvith tlin Austrian 
court, and dying in tbe <*astle of Raudnitz, which JVineo 
Lobkowitz had given up for his use. 

Astorga’s “ .Stabiit. Mater,” composed fur tlie “ Society of 
Antient Musick '* of Ixindon in 171.3, is Ids licst work, it 
is still a favourite, and wa.s beard iu London in 1K80; it 
is considered by most oillcs sn|H'rior even to Ibo fine work 
on tlie same words by Perpdesi. About. 100 ‘Naintatns” 
by Astorga exist; these .are songs, chiefly for female voices, 
and of great merit. 

ABl^R'GAf the ..ts/uWerr .-1 \ujnMa of the Romans, once 
the capital of the Astures, and now a sm.all episcopal town 
with about 4000 iubabitants, in the Spanish province of 
I^Hin. Pliny (iii. 3) calls it a in.apnificeiit city. It Is 
Hituated in a fertile plain near th<‘ Tuerto, about 2G miles 
west by south of lx*on. The eatliedral desorvus notice 
on ncconnt of Its high altar, which is one of the best works 
of Gaspor Rei'crra. 


A8TRABAD, a city of Noiihcm Persia, and the chief 
tmvn of the province of that name, is situated near the 
S.K. corner <if the C.as|jian Sea. The town Is surrounded 
by a low and dilapidated mud wall, about .3^ niilcK in 
< in*u!t; and a.s the houws are often inteniiixcd with trccH 
and gardens, it preseulH rather a picturesque appearance. 
Tliere me a large niiinlier of bnif-ruined buildingK, amcpiig 
wliu'h arc the isunainsof the splendid ea.stle of Shah Alilwis, 
The noxious exhalations from the surroumliug fornsts, 
during the hot weather, make it so unhealthy that it is 
si'inetiincH called tlio “ Gity of the Plague.’' The population 
is about 10,000. « 

ASTRAT’A, tlie goddess of riglit dealing amongst. tli« 
Greeks. She was the daughter of Zens and 'Jheniis 
(goddess of justiee), and lix*i*d auwmgst men iu tin* giibh'ii 
age. Wlieii that bleshcd time hud passed away with the 
rule «»f Kronos, and to tlie silver and bron/.e ages bad 
succeeded the iron age, Astreca, who of all (be immortals 
bad ri'iTiuiiied longest on tlio earth, was forced hyfhc greed 
of gain, and the toil and troublo of mankind, to n-lirc ini" 
Olympus. Slic forms the constell.ation Virgo, Witli her, 
her sister Aidos (Mcnlesty) forsook the closi* ei»m|>anu»nship 
of mortals; and Zeus, determined to destroy the wn*tclie<l 
god-foisilken r.acc, overwhelmed the earth willi a tloojl. 
All (iieecc was submerged, no living soul cscajiing but 
Pyrrlia and licr husband Dkiu'Ai.hin. 

AS'TRAGAL or Head, a mouliling used in architecture, 
and appiu‘d iivincipally to the upper ends of the shafts of 
colunius and to tlicdr bases. It is .tIso used in Hie en- 
tablalurefi of tbe I^)ln^u Doric, the Icnii*, Corinthian, ami 
Composite orders. Tiic term is derived from tbo Greek 
aMrayalos^ xvbich Kignifie.s tbe Ikmu* on wbieb the tiliia 
rests, and sometimes a vertebra. Tlie fonn 4>f this mould 
ing is semicircidar, j»n>jeeling from a vertical illaincter. 
In Kgyptian architecture, hands curved after the niamier 
of .o-stragals srsan to hind the reeds of which tlie shaft ol 
the column often appears to be formed. 

The apparent use of the astragal is to hind the parts of 
columns ami entablatures together, for which puiqiose it is 
employed both at tli(* top of the shaft where the eapital 
eomineneeH, and at the b^tom where the base terminates. 

ASTRA'GAZiUS, an exteusive genus of leguminou.s 
plants, the most n'lnorkablo .sjuatics of wliicb is tbe vUfw- 
fjalutt yummiftTy from wliicb tbe substance culled gum 
tragucanth is o*btoined. Altliougb tbe principal jwirt of the 
trugacanth of commerce is fiirnislied by this apmes, it. is 
also pmcurc<l from several others. It bidoiigs to tbe order 
LKiurMTNOM.K, suborder Papilionaccfc. 

ASlTtAXHAK* a government of European Rus.sia, 
Ixiunded on (ho S.E. by Hie Caspian Sea, on the W. by tbe 
e/iuntry of the Don Ootwacks and the CaufASUS, and on the 
N. by the governments of Saratoff and Orenburg. It is 
comprised be.tween 45* and 50*^ N. lat., and 44* and 51® E. 
Ion., and lias an area of about H.5,000 square inileK, The 
land is, with little exception, an cnonnous plwn, lying below 
the level of the ocean and the Black Sea. It is divided 
into two parts or steppes, hy the Volga. The soil is 
saturated in almost every direction with salt; the very 
atinnsplierc, the rain, mid dew arc diargcd with it; niul 
briny lakes arc of frequent occutrcncc. Ibicks, cither of 
limestone or sandstone, rarely (Niciir; hut the province Is 
full of extensive moors, the soil of which oun-sists of a 
deep spongy aalino loam, which hears no vegetation what¬ 
ever on its surface; its edges only are skirted with saline 
plants. It is sujipoBcd that the Caspian once covered tills 
province, and hence the abundant bf^ds of salt and salt¬ 
petre. There arc only a few fertile spots, situated near tlie 
rivers, when* fruit, vc^tables, grain, and vinos are reared; 
as well os a little tobacco and cotton. 

The climate of Astrakhan is one of extremes; a dry 
and parching heat prevails in summer, when tho tlier- 
moineter frequently stands, even in tlie shade, lit 100® 
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Fahr.; yet tlie nights ai*c in general nipping, and^ the 
winds deposit the saline pai'ticlcs with w'hich the air is 
charged in bucIi profusion, that every object ajipcars veiled 
in the luoniing witli hour-froRt. 

The river N'olgiv flows tJinmgh the provinre witli a 
winding course; and ladorc its fall into Uio OoRpinn, about 
30 inilcH Is'low Astrakhan, it brancliOB into eight principal 
arms and sixty-five subsidiary outlets, forming a delta of 
seventy isIaitdR. Tliis river is scarcely equalled by any 
other stream in tlie world f<»r ubnndanco of fish—the 
niiist important of which is the stiygeou. in tho spring 
of the year its fishing groniids, particularly between the 
sea and the capital, aro so abundantly stocked with fish 
as to employ upwards of 6000 vessels, coming to tho 
tisheries fixmi remote places. 

Tin* river Ural forms the eastern boundary of Astrakhan, 
ami between It and the Volga is a dreary expanse of sand and 
swainns. There Is a winter fisher)' on tho Ural, which gives 


employment to tho poor Cossack inhabitants of tlio neigh¬ 
bouring sborcR. 

The antmaiA found in Asimkhan include the wild ass, 
camel, and antelope* saiga, whose liunm are semitransparent; 
there aro aisu the hnsfurd, kite, falcon, phc;uant, and snipe. 
'I'ht: natives ai'o hordsineu nitd graziers as well as fishers; 
droves of horncMl cattle are kept wherever there Is paslnre, 
ami are turned out half-starwd from thoir wrelahed winter 
quarters ns soon as tho snow has disapfM'ared. Goats are 
nlso reared, not so innuh fur the sake of tiiuir milk or flesh, 
ns of tlieir hiuos, witli whicli tlic Rtissinns prepare morocco 
leather. Tliero in a fine kjh'cIcs of hair too, which either falls 
from tin* imimnrs Imclc, ur is combed fnnn it, ont of which 
a stutr of beantiful tcxtui’c is occasionally woven. But tli« 
groalest r<‘A«airce poRsessed by tlio rural population and 
nomadic tribes of the proviiu’c is their ilocks of slit^ep, 
which an* valmihlo hotli for their wool and for tlioir fut. 
The liorscb of the province arc diminutive and ill-conditioned; 
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hut they aio suited to the climate, and are very valuable to 
the Knimucks, who, when the servu^a of the living animal 
aw over, use the fli'sb for food, the skin fur clothing, the 
sim-wd for ropes and tackle. 

The jxipulation of Astrakhan is composeil of a motley 
group of Uussians, Cossacks, Tartars, Kalmucks, Armenians, 
Jlindus, and otlier settlers. A considcntble purtluu is 
composed of the Cossacks of the Ural, who arc esteemed 
the finest, tlio weultldest, and the bravest Cossack c.orps 
m the Russian service, whence they have acquired the 
appellation of ‘‘tlie Ky« of the Anuy,”and garrison the 
small forts along tlie line of their native river. The Tartars 
and oihc.r inhabitants arc fewer in number. 

To the principal bronclujs of industry already enumerated 
may la* added the manufactarc of magnesia, tallow, and soap 
in considerable quantities, and di8Ullerie.s of brandy and 
spirits. Astrakhan soap is in moiJi request among the Rns- 
sians on account of its firm substance and fragi'ant scent. 

Asthakii AK, the capital of the aliove government, which 
lias Womn the principal seat of Russian intercourse with 
Asia and tlit* stoivliouse of fish for the whole empire, stands 
VOL. 11. 


on the island of Zaictchy Bugor, or “ the Hare's Moimd,” 
whieli Hoh Indwecn the small river Kutiim and the Volga, 
nlsmt 30 miles from the mouth of tlie Volga, and 820 
south-east of Moscow. It has a navigable communication 
also with St. Petersburg. fr»>in whieh it is upwards of 1200 
miles distant. The l«)wn is invgularly huilt, and although 
it contains many resjieetahlc stiects and squares, most of 
the thoroughfarrs are unpaved, so that tlicy arc alternately 
deep sand and liquid mud. The houses pnisent a singular 
medley of Euro]K;au and Asiatic taste; they arc constructed 
priiicijially of wood, brick, or mud, with only a few of stone. 
'J'lie ordiuar)' jxipulation of the town is ulMmt 60,000, Tho 
uneven grtamd on wliich it stands, its Imlf-decayed liattle- 
incnts, and a muUiludi' of steeples, minarets, and cupolas, 
give it a handsome appearance at a distance; and the effect 
is heighlemd by cuntnust with tho flat marshy gnmnd whicli 
surrouiuls it. The climate <'f such a site cannot rank among 
the hcalthitist; and it is liable., moreover, to very sudden 
changes of temperature. Astrakhan is the fa*at of an 
Armenian as well ns Greek arrhhishuprie. and has a largo 
iiumlar of elmvclies. The Roi;jjau Gatholics, Lutherans, 
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^rohninntodaiiK, and lliiidas also Iiavc tla ir ^<‘)lalnte 
<»f worship. There nre uuiiirjoii> scIimoIs, missions, 
uinl priuling houiicH in tlie t<iwn. The ehiif arcliitt etural 
ovnuiiu'TitH of AsLmklmn are—-Ihc “Kriml” m- dtiult-l, 
nhuli contains tlie cathedrnl and haruu-ks; the “new" or 
“ white” town, NO (Mlled fr<ini its being eniliellisheil nitli 
111** principal goverunient hnildings uml the three, hu’tory 
halls, Olio f*T the UbC of the Uusdaii, unollici for tl.e Ashilie, 
and ii third for tim Jlindii dealejs; tiie heaulifu) Mreet 
io]iahit(‘d hy the I'ersian iiiereh.-inl.s, on e.-ieli .side of wliieJi 
inns an arcade. RU]>ported hy tiainl.soiiie coUiiniis ; and the 
(Mthedral, wliich was crcs'led in ndn;, and, like tnost 
ercle.siaslical cdifiees in Knvsia. consists of a massive 
pnr.'illelognun w'itli four siual] rnpol.is on the ioof. and a 
l.irge one In the centre, Irom nliich ilje building icceives 
it.s iiglit. 

The fisheries of the Volga erntn- jirliu ipally at Aslr.ikhan, 
or rather on the liianches of the ii\er soinc dist.mce hehiw 
it. K\erj' weir has its pr»iup of lints, with a little church 
iitlaehed to it. in which fiom two to thice seou- lisliennen 
leside; tin*)' are ilivided into diveis, catcher.s. saltiuK-mcn, 
and makers of cashir and isinulass. lOaeh little eolony is 
]iio\ided witli Njuieioiis iee-eellurs. which contain compart¬ 
ments for storing unay the fisli wlien salted, with intervals 
between tl»e eomp.')rtmenl.s wliii‘)i aie tilled with ice. 

It has be<*n eahaihitcd that, In tin* fishing season, the 
]«o]iulatupn of Astj-nkliau is inen ased hy at IimsL ; 

a iMoth*y concourse, coll<>et<*d fiom .almost every quarter of 
A.sia and Kuroju!, of whom mairiy om* third are Itn.ssians. 

Astiakhnn carries on a conshlerchh* tiaile with IVisia 
:md tijo countries east of the (Caspian. There are reverul 
cstahli.shments for weaving siik and cotton ; and some of 
the inhabitants are als<i emjdousl in maniifuctnnng cou- 
sideiahh* (lunntities of leatlu-r—partieid.iily a siijK-rior 
deserijitioii of morocco am! shagreen—as well as tallow 
and .soap. There are some largi* sultwoiks near liic,tJ>wn. 
T.i\ing at Astrakhan is so elieap tliat C 2 d per anninu J.s a 
fair inconm for the niainteiianee of an ordinary fainily. 

ASmiN'GENTS (from I..al. to c<.aistringe or 

bring closer t<»gether) an* a^^*nl,s whieli cojitrmtt the lihrcs 
of muscles and hlocKlvc^sscls. They pioduce tins cfl'ect 
generally hy a vit.il, hut NoimdhuLS hy a chemical uethin. 
Their jMiwer is maiiifesled first, and often .-<*lely, on the 
pari to whicli they arc applied; yet in m.any inst.uiceb it h 
extended by symptatliy very inpidly over the whole Imdy, us 
is observtsl when the aiislero jniee of the sloe Is brought 
in contnetwith the toiigm;. The sciisatuai then esju-rienced 
may he considered the l>est gt-iieral ti-st of the ]»reseucc of 
!i‘'ti ingeiu*y, which cannot he aseiilicd tt> any one ])rincijde, 
hill is ow'ing to tannin, g:\llic aeid. .'ind haaiuUin, in 
\eget;ihln a.stringenls, and is jiossi-ssed hy ueids ami many 
metallic salts uinong mineral .'igents: it is also one of the 
I'll'erts of tho application of e<dd to tJie hodi. 

The edect of ttstringiuits, which is duo t(* their chemical 
aclion, L> nearly the same in dead as in living nniinal 
mattei ; their long^uontinmal atqdicaliuu to tho skill will 
jnuiluce .1 condition similar to that f»f a tanned hide. They 
are theieforo somethnes employed to cHect lliis, when 
inlern.d p.irts are exposed, to clmiige lliem fmm a secreting 
to a iion-secTctiug surface—sueh as an irreducible prolnjised 
uteniK. llieir use in this way, liow’cver, is %ery limited; 
while their vital aeth*n is extensi\c and imjmrtant. Tla- 
chief eflects of astringents are to c.ontraet the muscular 
and vascuhir tl.ssues, to diinini.sh secretion and lessen 
irritability, and in many iii.staiiees to impart strength or 
increased tone to an organ or part. Tlieir action is always 
greatest on tho part to wdiieii tliey are ap]died. When :i 
drop of diluted uectie. or sul])liuric acid is ]ihu'ed on the 
skiu, whitcuesH of the tmrt is o 1 >st‘r^’ed, which s<s>n dis¬ 
appears, and tho natural colour, or even u more intciisidy 
red one, fullow’s. If this is frequently repeated, the struc¬ 
ture of the part is changed, it ceases to secrete, is uo longer 


pliant, hut becomes still’and iullesihh*. The loss of c<*Ionr 
is owing to tlie diminished calibre of the hloodve-ssels, 

I which no longer admit tlie red globules. During tli« 
; .'ihsenee of these, tho seiisiliility of the part is less than 
' li.aturnl, jnsL us enhl imd ti»rpiil fingers h-se their tineuess 
I of toueli. Nearly biniiiar eti’eets follow the interiml ad- 
! miiiiKlriilion of astriiigiuits. Some astringent'- wliieh lessen 
' the .action »*f the heart aro calk'd while othens, 

whii'h eomhiau witli and neutralue tho unhealthy or execs- 
sh'c sorretious, uh lime ami its carbonate willi the s<-<‘reled 
I fluids of tlie intestinal canal, are luoro properly ti nned 
I ahKorficutfi, When .istringcnlR nre applieil directly to 
till* bleeding vessels, NUcli us to external wounds, or tf> 
, the nostrils or gums, tlnw are tenned .i/y/zf/cx, and in sueii 
eases tliey often net clieinically as well us \itally. 

Of vegetable astringents tlie chief are harks, as of u.ak 
and willow, the best kind of the f»*niu’r I'f wliieh is oht.iined 
from the Qm’rvtts rofttvr of Linna‘Us(lhc true lliilish oakl, 
j wliieh is synunynunis witli the Qnin'u* pedminilata of 
Willdcnow, while tlic Infeiior sort is obtained fuin the 
Uiu'rciix flora of Salisbury, wliieh is .sMionvmons with 

^ V * V 

the UntrcuB rohnr of WiUdenow; the best willow’-hark is 
proemt'd from the Soliz pentumlra^ or sweet Kiy-leaveil 
wilhov, though very excellent h.-udv is yielded hy the Suli,i'. 

or Bedford willow; iiKils, as of tormenlil 
(^hitfufillu ivrimntilh')\ bistort {^f'(dyyuinnii hiBlnrla)^ 
\ connnoii avens (fjcam wrfmwuwi), which arc Hrilish ]>Iants; 
j and vliataiiy (AV/imm'rt/r/aa<fr«); rlmhaib (AV/»«/« ymf- 
\wuhi)n)\ pomegranate (/V/wAvi tjranutiim')^ wliieh arc 
e.xotie plants; icavos of arctostaphylus (//c« petals 

j of the Rosa ynlLUni^ fruits of Vrunns Bpliomty or slue-thorn 
(Ruuira f/rmalum\ mid scented jnices of m.anj jd.ints, a.s 
kino, from I^frocurpus ScufyalcMts, .and several <*lhers; 
and catechu, from Arurla vatvrhiu and galls, from (liinrus 
i i/{/ci'torla —in all of wliicdi tlm astringent piim-iple is 
I tamiin, with more or less of gallic acid; and ki'-tly log 
j w<M)d (^/Ju-matozylon ('/nuperhianum). In whieji lia-matin 
j as well as tannin possesses an astringent projierty. Aeetio 
acid must a).90 be classed among the vegtdable .astringents. 

The niincrul astiiiigeiits are—ililutcd suljihuric acid, 
and salts of iron, zinc, copper, silver, and tho N.dls of 
lead. Gold, in whatever >Yay uptdied, is also a valuable 
astringimt. 

1 The ancient Kgyptians would apjiear to have Iiceu 
Ar(]uaintcd with the p«a\er of aslriugentsS In preserving 
Negct.ahle as W’cll ns animal snhstances, lutd they seem to 
j have dipjied the coarse cloths in which tin* mmnmles weu* 
eiivelojicd in some ustringeniliquid, which tanned tlie skin, 
and rendered it less mibject to change, .as well as excluded 
till' air from the interior of the liodi. 

ASTBOCA'RYUBt a genus of Pa i.Ms foniid in small 
groups or in single spocimeus in the tropical parts of South 
Anicric.a, of middling stature, and of a \rry singular 
a)i)iearanec on necotint of the Hjiiiies with wliieh iJiey arc 
armed. Their stems are covered all over, cxe«'pf, at the 
pl.iceH wher*' the leaves arc altacheil, with btifl and very 
numerous spines, which also cover tlic foliage, fruit-stalks, 
and Koiiictimes even the fruit. The leaics arc fc.atlier- 
shaped, and fonn .a deiiKp ciwn at liio top of the htqm. 
Tho fruits hang down from among tlie leaves; they are 
llcshy, of a yellow or orange colour, and Imve a hard elono 
ill the middle. 

ABtrocuryuvi Mnrumuru is a common inhabitant of 
swampy ])lnc<'.s in the neiglilMmrhood of Para, where it is 
called A/f/ntmnra; the fiesh of the fruit rehemblcs the 
I midun ill fln\'our and the musk in odour, and is coiiHidcivd 
n great delicaoy hy the Americ.ans. Another species. Astro- 
mryum Ayrl^ has wiy hard wood, whie.li is much used 
for bows und'siniiiar puriioscs, w'here iiardnebs uinl tongli- 
nchS arc required. The libn‘8 of the IcavcH of Astrororf/um 
vtdiffirc :in* much v.alued for fishiug nets. These arc known 
us Tueuni palm nets. 
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AS'TXtOLABfi, from two Oroek wonLs hijruifyiuft “lo i is tho iir.st, \\lucli rouluiuK tbi* part (»f the lioaven alfout to 


lh« Rtaiu” It lias an oarlior mul a later uicanin;;. I 
As used by Ptolemy, it iiiny stand for any cinailar | 
iiistmmont used for oljsfn'atiotis of the stars; but in the l 
sixteoulh and scveuteciilh centuries it Flgnifie<l a projection I 
of the sphere upon u plane, being used in the siinic sense ' 
ns tlio word plaiwpkcre. To this small projection, wliielt | 
had n graduated rim, sights were added for the puiposc \ 
of taking altitudes; and in this statu it was the eonstnni 
companion and badge of offirc <if tlio astrologer. In later 
times, l>eh)re the invention of Hmiltn-’s quadrant, a gradu 
nted eUt'ular rim with sights attae.lsft, called an astrolals*, 
was used for taking altitudes at sen. 

ASTROL'OGY. If this word were, nsed in a sense 
nnalogouR with tliat of fjcolotjy or theology^ it would mean 
siinpiy the science of tho stars; while mlTtmvmy might 
mean the seiuiico of their order and .arrangement. But the 
tenn long signified tliu discovery of future events by means ' 
of tlie position of the heavenly bodies. 

It lias fortunately long been uiiuceessary to produce any 
arguments against this jirtdeuded science to cdiicalwl poi¬ 
sons, but it in.'iv he useful to show a few of its details. 
WiU'ks seriously profi*ssiiig t<j iiiculcnte and defend the 
jii'ine.iples of iistndogy are not only sold but bought with 
avidity. One or two ])opular almanacks still give astro¬ 
logical |)rcdictions. This may be u mere matter of amuse¬ 
ment with tho more enlightened, but it is to be feanil that 
there are some who play with edge-tools in reading these 
fooleries. 

(hir old Knglish writers, particnhuly (he dramatists, 
c.'nmot ])e well understood without some lufonimtlon upon 
the leading tenns and prinetple.s of this art; which, thi’ii*- 
fore, may lie its lawfully studital as the iiiytliologieal histoiy 
of .lujMter and the “ Motamor}>lioscs” of Ovid. 

Tile science \\liieli, under the name of ttstrology or some 
term of equivalent meaning, found universal belief umoiig 
all the nations of antiquity exeept the Gret'ks, and idso 
jwev.iilial tbnmgli the whole world of the middle ages, is 
b.asod upon the su]q>(>sitlon that tlie heavenly bodies aic 
the instniments by wliich tho Creator regulates llic course 
«»f events in this world, giving them dilfertait powers ac¬ 
cording to their diflerent iMisilions. This is the de!»cn])tion 
of the more learned astrologers; for wo need liardly say 
that the ignorant have made the blars themselves tlu^ 
agents, just ns the imnge of any deity has generally come 
in time to bo regarded by tho vulgar ns the deity liiniself. 
The arppimint.s agair. t astrology are, first, that it. ia self- 
contnidictory; secondly, that its predictions arc not borne 
out by facts. To seo (he first of tlicso wc must describe 
tho h‘ading priiici]»U?s of tlio art, 

lu the following globes tho circle projected hon/^ontally 
repreac-uts the liorizon, tho double circle the iiKTidinii, and 
the other four eirclos arc (Uuwn at equal distances from 
the meridian and horizon, through the north and south 
points of the latter, thus dividing tho wliolo heavens, visible 
and invisible, into twelve equal pai'ts. Lot tlicso circles 
remain immovable, while the diurnal rcvululion of the 
globe takc.s place under them. TIic twelve divisions are 
erllnd the twelve lionses <»f lieavon, mid arc tmmberwl in 
the order in whicli they would rise, if the circles accom- 
^mied tho diunial revolution. Kvery heavenly l>ody jiassc.s 
tlmmgh tho twelve, houses in twenty-four hours, hut is not 
always in the same house with tho samo stars, except at 
tho equator. For it is <‘vident that, in order to liave two 
bodies always in the same Iioilho, tho revolution must take 
place round tlio north and south poles of the hoaven.s, 
Mhich poles arc in the liorizon only to a Hp(‘etatbr on the 
eijuutor itself. Thu principal point attended to in each 
house is the part of the zodiac wliieh occui»ies it; and the 
jdarc of any planet in the house is the distance of the Isidy 
from tho cusp, or boundary cirek*, measured on the zodiac. 

Tlic houses have different powers. The .strongest of .all 


rise—this i.s called the mceminut; and the point of the 
ecliptic whicli is just rising is called the fim'ofrnpe. The 
lext hoUH<‘ in power Is th<? tr utli, which is coming on the 
neridiun, &<•. The first is tlie house of lib-; the second, 
)f riches; the third, of hrcthnai; tlio fourth, of parents; 
the fifth, of children; the sixth, of health ; the scv*‘nth, of 





iiiarriugu; the eighth, cd death; tlie ninth, of icligloii; the 
tenth, of digiiilit's; the eleiuiilli, of friends; the twelftli. of 
enemie.s. Kacli house has one of the licavenly Ixxlie.s as it.s 
lord, who is strongcT hi ids own house than in any other. 
a.s IS hut fit; and of t>vo planets, i-qually stiung in otlier 
rc.spucts, lie who is in the stroiigcbl Jioiise b> tlie fttrojig**r. 
Now eonceivu all plants, animals, niiiici.als, countries, &c., 
jiarcidled out under the dilTerent ]>l.i!iels, which exercise 
their influence in alanidnnn* of diflerent ways,acisirdiiig to 
the houses they may ]iap]Hm to Iji' in for tiic time, and 
their positions relatively to each other, the result will he as 
good an idea of the nn'stt'ro*.s of a.'-trology as it is worth 
anyhudy'K while to ohlain. 

That the ancient system of astrology cont.'iini'd tlio most 
contradictory assertions maybe made <\ideut in very fow' 
words. The position of the heawus at the time of birth 
settled every m.nn’s character of IhhIv and mind, tlm v.irious 
fortunes he would meet with, and his relative p(>sitions w'ltii 
regard to friends niul enemies. Tims, every one who w:ls 
born at or very near tbc- same time as Alexniidur the Gieat, 
ill tho same country, would have a right to expert a some¬ 
what similnr career; and twin brotliers could never fail to 
have the same horoscope, and therefore the same sucei'ss in 
life. To take a ease that might iiave ueciuTed: Suppose 
two men had engagctl to Ihixiw dice against e.aeh other for 
tlieir wimle fortunes, and Hint tluy went (he night before 
to consult diflTereiit iLStndogias in the same town. To them 
it would not he neeessniy to tell their immes or exhibit 
their liorosco|>es; the piefejit position of (he ln‘;ivuns would 
he suflfieicul for pointing out a fa\tmral)le hour, and if both 
asti'ologers worked i>y the same rules, as they ought t<» do, 
they would both arriie at tlie same result—that is, tlic 
same, would Ik* ivenuiini-uded to Isith iuquirei'b, though one 
of them ronst certainly lose. 

The astrologers never niade any allowance uvr the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes. Tims, tlmugh tin* amfUUatioii 
Aries is now in the nign Taiinis, and the iiiflui‘iiees of il.s 
stars ought lo Imve inov<*«; with (hem, we find that tho 
aitfroiwmircl Aries, or the first thirty dcgroe.s of the ecliptic, 
IK used for the eoiistullation. For astrology' (his or any 
other error is of little consequence, hut such a practice 
would he fatal to artronon}g. 

The art is at present under tlie ban of the law, in order 
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thnt JiMfriuii;; jicrsons may have at least one access s!(»pj)C«l 
to tlift fKH'ki-ts of the credulous, liy tho 1 James 1. c. 12, 
Horeei*)’ of all sjiecieH was {irohlbitcd, thou^li it does not 
appear certain that this term iiicliuied astndo^y; Init l»y 
tho vn/»rant act, 6 Geo. IV, e, H, «. •!, all “persons prelend- 
in" to tell fortunes, or usiiif; any subtle erufl, nieans, or 
<levi<<', by palmistry or otlienvise, to deceive and impose 
any tk his Majesty's sii)»jccts,” are ro^jui's and v}i;ja- 
honds—that is, punishable by any mapstrate with tl>rc<» 
months' iinprisoinneiit and hard lalnnir. 

TJte hibtorj' of aslrolopty, at least up to the middle of the 
fiftef'iith eenturv, is very nearly tluit of sxstroiioniy, since 
the latter hraiieli of the se.ietiee, except aincni;; the tlrei'ks, 
was mostly eiiltivati'd for tin* sjtke of the former. Ilcnec 
to astrology, ns to alelieni). we owe many really useful tlis- 
coverii's. There is n»i question tJiat tl)e nee^*sbity which the 
ustrolo^aT lay under, of Indn;; ready, at any moment, to lay 
<io\vii the p(»sitions of th(? heavenly Isidies, pnKlneed great 
lunidK'rs of useful tables and obsen'ntioiiN; nnd the Gns'k 
works which have l)cen pres(‘iTed hy the Arnl>s were valued 
prineip.'illy /or the u.s<* to which tliejrinatheniatics could 1 m« 
turned in astrology, Tln‘ oiighi of the Hcience is heyoud 
the rcaeh of liistory, nor is it much worth while to collect 
all that is known <»u this ])oiut. It eertaiuly came into 
Jliumpe fnmi the Kast, where it is mentioned in tlic cailicst 
Teennis of uvcjy nation. The Uhinesi* are said to liave 
jdaeed it on tin* same footing with ogricultnre and medi¬ 
cine; the Giia)d(‘aus eultivate<l it sedulously, nnd the 
invention is attrilmled to them hy >Suidu.s; and tho lliiidns 
have long regulated llic most important uclionH of their 
lives hy the stars. Among the Kgvptians it was <'f great 
^inliquity; hut it is not jix'niioned in the IsKiks of Moses, 
unless inrluded in “magic” or sorcery, which probably it 
was. 'J'he liuuks of Isaiah and Jeremiali allude directly to 
it ill several jihices, ns does also that of Daniel. During 
the Captivity the .Lavs app<*ar to lia\e learned the art, and 
from that time prohuldy, but certainly iit the earlier ciai- 
turios of the Christian em, hecamu much adduced to it. 

In Grei*ce, at least during tlie classical ages, astrology 
found iio rc-eeplion; nor ilo we Iniec any marks of it 
<‘veu in tlie earlier ustnuiomical writers (»f tliat country. 
’J'lut system was little in hannojiy with tlieallcgorionl myth¬ 
ology wdiicli prevaih'd tiiere, and the oracles allorded 
perhaps sufficient nourishment to the appetite for the 
marvellous. Jhil among tin; Homans astrology wa.s culti¬ 
vated with aviility from the time of the conquest of Egypt, 
in spite of siweral edicts of the senate; and in the second 
e-t*ntury the whole world was astrological. 

All (lie followers of Mohuinmed are and have been astro¬ 
logers. The prcdestiiinrimi doctrines of their system render 
the truusitiou easy and natural; for, its wc have si'cii, the 
science of astrology is hosed ujwii the notion of the neces¬ 
sity of liumnn actions. ’J'he establishment of tlie Moors in 
Spain, and the crusades, caused the introduction or tho 
incrcoseiJ (*ultivation of the art among the <lcsenndanls of 
the Gothic barbarians wlio destroyed the Homan emptnt. 
Hut the ^ircdestinariaii jirinciple assumed n modified form, 
more consistent witli the iH'licf of tlie Roman Catholic. 
Cliurcli. It was said that the stni^ only incline, hut cannot 
eom|K‘l; whieli ]s>sition, while it left the will free, wils u 
convenient <‘xplanatiou of any failure in the predictions. 
Tile GiX'ok ami iiomuii Cliristians of tlie earlier centuries 
lind in many instauees received the whole of nslrologj'; in 
4itiier8, the modified U'licf uIkivc mentioned. 8t. Augustine 
argues against astrology altogether. The church, in its 
public eaputufy, coudcmiied tlie art in the first councils of 
Braga and Tohnlo, aud in the Ilecretals. The doctrine 
of a.sti*ology was among tiie errors imputed to the Pris- 
eilliniustH. But many Roiiuai Catholics in later times 
adopted the (cuiie o]iinions, and iiinong them churchmen 
of the highest rank, such as Cardinal d'Ailly (died in 
1*126), who (uilculated the horoscope of Jesus ChrisL llic 


aslnilogy of comets, which is hardly yet out of iLate, ha* 
even Ik^u recognizad by a ixqie. In the fifteenth century 
Calixtus III. directed prayers and Anathemas against a 
comet which hiul citlier assisted in or predicted the success 
of the Turks against the (Uiristinns. 

The cstahliKhmcnt of tho Copernicaii system w;ui the 
death of astrology, which Mirvives now .as a mere toy, or as 
a tool ready to tlic hniids of nnscmpnlouM knaves whem- 
with to juggle tho foolish. 

ASnftON'OlMtY bignifics “ Ui<* laws of tho stars,” and 
Ls npplictl generally to all that relates to the motions and 
theory of lliu heavenly bodies, os well ns of tlie eartli. If 
wo cxcejit general terms, such os fcimre, thi*rc is perhajis 
no single word which implies so many nnd diflcrent emjiloy- 
ments of the human intellect. 

The work of the astronomer begins in the observalor}', 
where means ore provided for noting the ]»isitiuns of tlie 
stai 8. We shall therefore confine ourselves here lu a sliglit 
sketch of the annals of astronomy, snd a fe\v general con¬ 
siderations. There arc two classes of observations. The firs! 
is tliat of known bodies, of which the jilm'cs arc so nearly 
d<;U*nnincd that no question remains cxee]>l about (inan- 
titics less than a secoiid of time, or its eorrespondiiig 
quantity, fifteen Beconds of space; and for this class the 
exinsideration what jilienotnena bhall he observed is made to 
rest entirely upon the instruments —tliosc filieiioimma l»eing 
preferred, for the ohseivation of which the steadiest instru¬ 
ments ciiii Ik* made. Tlicstt move only in the meridian, 
and tlic star is waited for. ’riic second class of ohsorva- 
tiuns, sneh as those of comets, donhie stars, nnd all men* 
appearanecH, wliicli icquire ini instrument that can h<* 
jHiIntud to any part of the lienvens, or can be made to 
follow a star, is pcrf<»rmed by telescopes which are made 
to revolve with the heavens. 

The second division of astronomical labour is tlie <le|cirt- 

ment of tlie mathematician oiilv. The observations as 

» 

they conic from the instnnnents are subject to all tiic 
errors of tlie latter; and no pin'feet instnmients e:ui be 
eonstrncted. The liest circle that can lie in.adi* is slightly 
oval; the b<st pivot that ran be tariu«l will not be truly 
cylindrical. The qnestioii now eoines, in what manner to 
compare different species or sets of observations, so that 
the discnnhuiccs thcmsclveB shall point out the ({nanllly 
and quality of the iustnimcutal entn’s; and how from 
thence to derive the corrcM'.tions m^cessary for future o1)mt- 
vations; also, how to rJiooBe the time and nianner of 
observation, so Hint any particular error, whet her of instru¬ 
ments or the<»ry, bhall bu least if the oh.Kervcr lx* desirous 
of avoiding it, or greatest if he wish to detect and measure 
it. Every-day experience bIiowk llmt there is no belter 
test of the progn*8H of observation than the discovery of 
new instruinentai errors, proviJeil <>uiy the quantities in 
question b<‘comc Jess uud le8.s. I’lie angular error which 
now fiols nn ohsen’cr to work to correct his result is less 
thau the hix-hundredtli part of thnt which would have 
been r<s|uired to annoy Ptolemy or Ilipiiarclius. And in 
speaking of un iUBtrument wc may consider tlic observer 
himself as a most material part, on the eoiiihined power of 
whoso eye, ear, and judgment the eorreetness of the obser¬ 
vation depcmlK. It i.s hardly to bo exploded that, even 
under precisely the some circumstances, two observers 
should note the same phenonicmm so os to ngn*e within 
n small fraction of n se(*ond ; and recent experiments on 
pheiiomona noted wdUi both the eye and hand have demon¬ 
strated the existence of Binull differences betWwn different 
observers^ attrilmfiihle only to their different babity of 
perception or physical amstitution. 

Wlieu ohstirvalions have lK‘cn as nearly as possible freed 
from instrumental errors, the next step would bo, if wc 
could imagine a system of astronomy only in Us infancy, 
with instruments as near perfection ns our own, to deduce, 
by combination of matliematieal reasoning and calculation. 
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the mil places uf the stirs for Ronii; one moment, and the 
umj^itudeK and laws of the various motions to wluch they 
ore suhjcct, whether pcri<»dical or jH'ruinneut, and whether 
arising out of the motion of the earth or out of a ])roper 
motion of the stars theuiselres; and for the solar syslein, 
to detennine the relntivo motions and p>sitioris of the 
planets and their satellites, which can only l)e dune by the 
])rcviou.s measiinnnent of the earth and subsequent eom* 
purlhoii of the results of one obserMitury with those of 
another. 13ut tlioKO primitive detenuiiialiuns have always 
hi'cn in progress with the iiistniini'ntH, and results have 
increased in aeeuraey with the j>ower of observing; so that 
instead of working afresii for tin* d<’tci‘ininat¥)n of clnnenfA^ 
us they are billed, ulniost the whole of modern astronomy 
is a process of conx'ction of tljoso wlih'h have been j»re- 
vUmsly ohtaitK'd. This gmitl}' facilitates ofs-mtions. The 
measurement of the earth itself, ami the detenuinatieai of 
its fignn*, which is the basis of ]>iaiictary astronomy, so 
hir as ascertaining the actual dimensions of our system is 
eonccrmul, is treated us a scjairate 8eu*m*e under the name 
of geo«iesy, thougii if is a constituent part of nstnniomy, 
both as to the methods bv which it is carried on, and some 
of the objects for wliieii it is imdui'takcn. 

Tlio tliird department of uHlroiiomy, being that which 
requites tho most extended knowlcdgf^ of mathi'inatics and 
the highest exercise of tluaight, is that whicli (tften goes 
umlei* tilt* mime of ph tjAlcal a»troiwmif,Kt\i\ consists in llu* 
comhinalloii «>f the various phenomenaasactuallyobservetl, 
'll ord»*r to find out wjiat aic tlieir pliysieul causes,and accord¬ 
ing tt> wluUlawb tlioM* causes lu t. It is evident that,witl)out 
Romi* success in this branch of the scienee, there can he no 
jMiwcr of predielioii, except what arises from tlie presnmp- 
lion tliat preceding phcnonM>iia have nm tlich* whole 
possible round, so that nothing can htijqicn except a 
repetition of nliat Jias hapjiencd. To a rotigli view lliis 
seeiiis to be tin* ease, and is 8o in a great measure; hut to the 
instruuK'iits of an ohsi'mitory (bent up[H‘ars no such com¬ 
plete jmriodivity. To this licad wc should refer such ques¬ 
tions as those of Rkkka<;tio.v, Akkukation, and (luA- 
VtTATMW. 'riie tl’nn jihysiral astronoiny is usually applied 
to investigations eoimeeted U'ith the latter only; but hotli 
etymologj'and analog)* waiTunt its extension to the former. 
Under ihisalMu we must ]ilHce all qu<‘stinns connected witli 
the physical q^mstitutiou of tlic varioua planets, so fiu* us 
Uiat can heeuine known. Of the great iiierease whirl) the 
predicting pow'i*r d astronomy has received sine« New*ton 
deduced the motions of our Kystem from tin* simple law of 
attruelion, there is no need to Bpeak ; hut wit shall notice 
one jHieuliav nse of that principle, by which the results of 
observation are anticipated, and the iirst and second of our 
divisions of astronomy ndvanexsl, while at the same time 
tho expcrimenlum crucU of tlio truth of the prineiple is 
fnmisliud. There are many small im'qualities of tjie solar 
system, whidi, though not likely to show themselves, 
mixed up us tliey are with so many others, are yet certain 
to be found, if looked for at ♦he time when their efFeets are 
most sensible. The results of tli<*ory jsiint out that a 
certain inequality, wliose law and a]qiroximate magnitude 
it gives, sliould he found in the motion of a certain body, 
if tho Nuwtonum principle ho corn'ct. On Iwing liMikcd 
for ill the manner wliiclj tlie natui’C of the inequality itself 
shows to ho inosr. advaiitagcuus, it is found aeeordiiigly, 
and its exact magnitude, as aseertnined by obsen'atlon, is 
often of use in correcting that obtained from tluHir)*. For 
cxamplo. liad it not been for iiiethodH of this khid, our 
kuowh'dgo of the motions of .Inpiter's satellites would liavc 
lK*en still ill a state of the incn*Nt infancy. 

The real history of tnWften astronomy—that is, of ni tually 
recorded and moderately corrci'.t ohserv-ations, in sulllcieiit 
number to constitute n body of science—conmiences with 
nipimrehiis, alxmt IGO years Ix'forc our era. Prior to IjIr 
time it is difficult to do more than speculate u^Km the few 


facts which are left to ns. That astronomical observation 
of a certain description began in the very earliest ages 
there con bo no doubt; but hero there could he but one 
instrument, the horizon, and but ono thciiry, tho actual 
motion of the licuveiily bodies round the earth. Tlie 
earliest obsi*iint)ons mentioned are fliose of the rising and 
setting of stars, which led to tho registration of the difi’erent 
appeaiunecs presentwi by the heavens in tlie^course of a 
year, to which may hi* added lunar and solar ccllpsos. mid 
comets. 1'he rapid motion of the moun in tin* heavens 
would pi'olmhly have caused the lunar zodiac to be first 
marked out, though it is clear that the sular zodiac was of 
a very early date. Astronomical observulioii bus always 
been one of the ar.com])mnmentH of civilization, both in 
modern and ancient times; and liowever mneh we may 
conceive ourselves entitled to limk down upon tlie notions 
of our jircdwessors, W'c must not foi'get tlint in sjiuuking of 
any country which posses.sed an astronomical theory W’orth 
so nmeli as laughing at in modern times, we place that 
country in the list of exceptions to tho nile wljich prevailed 
thnaigh the greater number. If the Chaldean system 
a)>pear iiisuffieieiit, or the Ptolemaic coinjilii’ufed, those aro 
yet real results of thought, and to a certain ext(*nt nctuul 
ri*}iresentatums of fact. 

Tlie nations who aro known to have cnltiiated astronomy 
before the ('hristian cm arc the Chiucse, Indians, Cliuldenns, 
Kgyqdiaiis, and (irecks. The first made !l a matter of poli¬ 
tics, tlic next thice of religions ohser\'am‘e, and all tlicse four 
a])plicd it to nstri'logy. Among tlie (jn*eks only the science 
had no icfercnce either to politics, religion, or soothsaying; 
and lioic it throve with a vigour whicli permits us to mako 
tlie astnaioniy of ]li])parclius and Ptolemy a pirt of tho 
chain wldcli ends with Newton and La)dacc. 

The Chinese have some annals which claim to go back to 
the year ii.c. 2»67, hut of astronomical )ihenomeiia they 
iccord Imrdly anything, except e(*lipsi*s of the smi and the 
apiKurance of comets, and of the former not liing bnt the 
fact and the day of their laqipening. Caubil, who recal¬ 
culated their asserted eclipses, could n<»t verify more than 
one of a ihite anterior to the time of Ptolemy; and even 
that one ib duuhtfni. 'J*lic fae.t of the motions of the plniictB 
was known to the Cliiiicse, hut imt (lie prece.sbion of thu 
i*(juinoxcs, till about A.i>. dUO. They had also the Metunic 
and Calippie |H>riods. 

The question with regard to the Tliiidns is not whether 
their astnmomy is suifieieiitly higii in its pretensions to 
make it worth while to inquire Into its antiquity, but 
wlicthiT an astronomical system of a very advaiici-d char¬ 
acter, which certainly was found among them, is or is nut 
as old as they russert it to lie. Tlie cpr»rh claimed by tho 
tahh*s is r..r. 3102, the beginning of tin* ('ali-yug, or iron 
ago of Uindu mytholog}*, at whicli time a conjunction of 
all tin: jilaiicts is asserted. Tliitsc who arc curious may 
consult Ihiilly or Dclanibre; but thn question has unfor¬ 
tunately })C‘(*n treated wdlli coiisidcralde acrimony on both 
si(h>N. 

The Chaldeans had hmg observed tho risings and settinga 
of the heavenly bodies, as well as eelip.ses. They had th» 
celehratetl Mctonic. period of iiiiietoi'U years, ami it is sup¬ 
posed that Meton obtained it from them, though this point 
is doubtful. Simplicius, u commentator on Aristotle, relates 
that a series <if eclipses pn*served at Unhylon was tran!?mitt<*d 
by AlexaiulBr to Aristotli*. and contained tlio ohser\*AtiunR 
of 1303 years pn*ccdiiig the conquest of ilabylon by tlio 
Macedonians. lJut Ptolemy only gives a few of them, tlio 
earliest of tliese not reuehiug higher than n.<\ 720. They 
are of the roughest kind, the limes being given only in 
hours, and tlie p;irt of the diameter (*clipsed within a quar¬ 
ter; hut iicverthelcsH they arc the c.'ulicst tnistworthy obser¬ 
vations we ])ossesR, and led, in tho hnndh of Halley, to the 
diwMA’ory of the ac(H*Ierntion of the moon’s mean motion. 
Wt* lina also amung the Clmldcuns tlic use of the clepsydra 
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jw a rl«.<*U, Ilf tlie pumion as nn instnimont for inenKuriii'; 
bol.sticos, and of the lieituKphorical dial called t»y llie (iiviks 
ftknph'y for nscertjuiiing tiie posilaiiis of the sun. l*y tliu 
cU*]***^^!^ t)«*y were enabled to di^i^It‘ th«' rclij»fU’. neaily 
into twelve equal parts, and are tlnis satil to li.ive invented 
Ibo zodiac. 

The Egyj)ti«nR liave left us no observations, and few 
astronomical relics Uio meuniii^ of \vln<'I> can bo made very 
clear; but it seems possible tliat tbo l*yvaniiils, when more 
is known about thi*iu, may prove to be ^aluabie records of 
tlifiir astronomical knowled^je. See Pi kamihs. 

Witli rcpird to tlje astronomy of Ibe Go-eks prcAious 
1o the eurliesL extant works, there is little tii Ik* sjud. Tin* 
Ionian Kcho{*l, founded by Tludi-s ii.c. COO, followed in 
succession by Amixlinandcr, Anaxhiu'iies, and Annxn^)ras, 
adde<l Httb; or nothin;; ttt ^mietienl astronomy. Jf 'J'liales 
ainxiunn'd tlie eelijise of it.c. CIO, it was the year only; 
.and the tqiiniun of the earth's inolhm, attrihnied to Auaxi- 
maiider, lesls on sh'mbr fonnd.iti<»n. The school of Croton 
foumlcd hy J*yth.‘ip;oras, about n.r. nOO, and sustained by 
riiilolans, produced no obseiaaTs, tlu>ii;;h it certainly 
udopteil the ojiiniou of the earth's motion. Melon, n.r. 

introdueeil the cycle of nineteen years hir the moon's 
motion; Calippus, n.c. ooC, intiinluccd the irapro\enient 
on the former known hy liis name. Eudoxus <*f Onidos, 
n.C. il70, l)rou;;ht into Greece, .aeeordin;; to Tlijiy, the j'car 
<if days, and wiofe .some M'orks, one of which exists 

in the ]K>ctieui versi<in (»f Aratlis. Timoclinres .and Aris- 
tyllns, n.r. JUKI (V). made the observations wliuh aftenvards 
<-nabh'd llipparclius to diM-over precession. I’ytheas, al)out 
the lime of Alexander, nwasurt il the latitude of I^hiK^eilhss 
with tolerable iu*<’uraey. The work of Ai ishdle on astronomy 
is lost; and, wlmt is still more t<> be rep'etted, that of his 
<lis(‘i))1c Endi’inns on the Instory of nstroiiomy. The jMieni 
on the spliere, attrihutod to Kinju-doeles, i;.r. -loO, is pro* 
liahly much mme model n. 

We pass ov<T Autolycns. n.c . 300; Jviielid of Alexandria, 
me. .'100; Aratus of Ciluda, ii.r. 28J; Aiistarclms of 
♦Sumob, i».e, libO; Mnm-tlio the K^Q-pliuii, it.e. liCO; and 
<'«nne to Kvnt<*sthenes (»f Cyn'iie, n.r, ti-lO, who observed 
the oldiquity of the ecllplie, :iiul tlie latitude of Alexandria; 
.and from the latter, and the fact (Init .at Sycno the sun was 
verlic*al at file summer solstice, dedneed an ajiproxim.ation 
to the e.artirs magnilmh*. His approximation inak<‘s a 
4le;;n‘e to be 700 Givek. tttmlitt. Tlx* stadium measured 
60C feet 0 Inebes, Knghsli. His value of the <>hliqnity of 
the uelijiHc—11 jiarts «iut of ICC of the whole circumfer- 
enee—was adopted by Ilipparehus and Ptolnny. Archi¬ 
medes of Syraeuse died ‘iPi. He obseiwej solKtiecH, 
and ultemjiti'd to ine:isure the sun's diameter. Hiswaitiiigs 
sliow that tri.j;onometvv was as yet unkmwvn. 

Hixqairclms of Ihthynia, n.c. ICO-l’ib, wasthoRreatof.t of 
all tlx* Gm'ks in astixnxany. In his youth he wrote a 
eommentary on jVnitus, the only work of his which Mill 
exists. He diseovereil the ]m*<*i‘ssion of the eqiiinoxe.s, 
hy eomjiarin;; h'ls own ohsenallons with those of Aris- 
tyllus .and Timoeliaves, or <itjM'rs of Ins prcdcce.ssors. He 
w.as tlx* til St who <'m]doy<*d pn^ccs.ses analopnis to those 
of pl.ux! and spherical tri;;ouoTnetry, for wliicli he con¬ 
structed a tiiblo «if cliords. He tir&l used ii;;hl. juseen- 
.sions .and deelin.itions, whieh ho aftcivvards alKtiidoned in 
hivciur of latitudes nin) liin;;itudes. He KU"ecstcd the 
method of rcferriii" terrestrial |K»sitxjiis to latitude and 
longitude, and was prolKdily the inventor of the slereugi'ajthic 
projceliun. He di'termiaed tlie mean motion of the sun 
and of its npogw, tlie inequality of the huii’s motion, and 
the length of the year, to LTeat'-r exactness than his predc- 
ccssco’s. Ih* found the mean motion of the mcKin, of her 
nodes, and of her ajMigee: her parallax, eccentricity, the 
equation of lier centre, ;itxI inelinafioii of her orbit, Jlis 
ohsen\atic*ns also leil him to susjieet aiiuthiT liiequ.alitv in 
lilt* iiKxin's Tni'tion, which Ptohany afterwards discovered— 


the evcc-lion. lie cab ulated eclipses, and used the results 
in the improvement of the dvnitnts. He made ono of tho 
lirst steps towards a c:om*et representation of phenomena, 
hy supjiosing the sun to move rmmd tho earth in a circle, 
the earth not being .at the centre. His catalogue of tho 
longitudes and latitudes of lObl star.s was thu lirst at all 
w'orthy of tlie name. It is preserved iu the “Alnuigest” of 
Ptolemy. If Hipparchus laid posBCSscd tho jiundnlum and 
tlie teb’seope fifty years miglit have enabled Ills snc-cessors 
to plan* astronomy in tho state in wlix-li it bIihhI at the. 
bin It of Kewton. Coc.-bideriiig his miains, his obsen aliens 
are jierliaps im<‘qua11ed. 

After the death of llipjiarchus there is no a.slrononicr of 
cminenco till Ptolemy. lictwecu them we h.ave Hypsielcs 
t»f Alexandria; Geminusof Rhodes, b,(\ 70; aixl Posidonius. 
Theodosius of Bitliyiiio, bd, left a work <»n spheric.al 
gi'Omelry, another on dimates, and a third on the ]»heno- 
incna of day and night. Sosigenes of Alexainlria, ii.r. 60, 
corrected the tyUendu* under .Inlius Cicsar. Hygimis left 
an .astroDOin]c.al description of tlio hcavi'ns. Maniliiis, a 
Konnm, a.i>. 10, wrotiiau iLstronomicsil and astrologiral ]MM‘m. 
Sciu>cii, A.i>. 60, wrote a book on natural philosupliy w'lucli 
contains many pieces of information on a.str<momie4il history, 
hut is priix'ipally rtanarkuhle for Ins hold ojiimons on the 
nature nf coniets. Tliesc lie declaws to be planets, whose 
laws he predieted would one day he ealculati’d, and that 
posterity would wonder how things so simple could havi'so 
long <‘seaj>eil notice, l^lenelaus, A.»>. 80, has left thre«i 
hooks of spherical trigonometry. 'rix*on of Sinyina(iiol to 
be confounded with his namesake of Alexandria, two cen- 
tnrii's atul a h.alf later), in the time of Hudriaii, wrote on 
astronomy, and ni.ado a colh^c.lion of astronomical works. 
His rtbsciTations are cited hy Ptolein}'. (di*oinedes wrote 
on astronomy iu tho second or thiid century of onr era. 

At'*' must .suppose that there wen* many real ohscrvins 
between the ejstchs of Hipparchus and Plideiuy; Init from 
the loss of even their names, anil llic Mlenc'c of Ptolemy 
himself, it is clear tliat no discovery of any iiiqxirLanue was 
ma(U% 

Ptolemy of Alexandria, a.i>. 1.30-160. We must brielly 
mention his w*oiks, Ids syslcnj, and his diseoverh s. The 

Matlicm.atiku Siiniaxis,*’ or “ j^tathem.atical CoHeetion,” 
afterwards called “ Mcgalo Suntaxis,” and l»y the Arabs 
the “Almagest,” is the work from which wo derive most of 
our knowledge of Uie Greek astronomy. We fiml there a 
full :u:coniit of tlie observations and discoveries of Hip- 
jiarelins; tho.se of Ptolemy liimwll; the reasons and ele¬ 
ments of his system; vai'iousmechanical arguments.-ipilnst 
thu motion of the earth, whieh show that the first ]iriaoij)les 
of dyn.amics were utterly unknown; a dewriplion of the 
lieaveiiK and thu milky way, and thu catalogue, of stars 
of lli[iparclins, reduced to his own time by nn aHsiimed value 
for prece.ssion; a theory of tlie pl.inntary motions; thu 
length of tho year; thu iiiKtrunx'iils liu employed, ^'C. 

Tliu Ptolemaic .system was an attempt to rupreseiit the 
motions of tiic planets hy supposing them to move nnifomdy 
iu cin les, the iteiitres of whieh thcmsulves moved iiiiifonidy 
in circles round the earth. Thu nngnlar mothais of. the 
pl.inets, ns tlii'ii kimwn, were suilieieiitly well ivpiesentt*d 
by ibis system ; not so tbeir eb.atigus of ilistaix-i' from 
the earth, a.s seen in llieir apjmrrnt diameters. Yet this 
was thu universal system of afler-tiines till Copeniiens. 

The priiieipjd disi overj' of J^tolumy is that of the lunnr 
evivtiouy an inequality such as wamld be ransed by mi 
jdterii.ate iucreusu and diniinutiou of the ecccntricUy of 
tlie moon’s orbit. He also discovered UiiVUAiTio.v, aixl 
made some tolerably eom*ct. experiini'Uts to detennine its 
law. Hu exjihiined the njiparent enlargement of tlie discs 
of tlie sun and nxNni when near the liorizoii. Hu extended 
the ]nojectx»n of tho sphere of llijipnvehns. Hu eiitcrod 
Into lliu investigation of u^el•y point whieh Hijiparclius had 
toinheil, ill sumu instances Biidiiig more correct >alues, 
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tn otliors altering without nmondiiig. Ih* was not an 
astninoimT only, but wn»tu also on geography, music, 
clironology, mishanirs, and asfroh»gy, \VitJi Ptolemy the 
originrility of the Greek school ends. Wo must come to the 
Arabs l)eff)r« we find anything worth particular notice. 

Sextus Kmpiricua, a.I). 173, descrilM,‘d and wroh? against 
the Chaldean astrology. Censoriims, a.d, 2.08, wrote .an 
astrologic.il work on the day of nativity, containing historical 
infornmtion with n-'^ird to astronomy. .Tulius Finnicua 
!Mnternn‘». a.i>. wrote* on astronomy. P.jppus of 

Alexandria, a,i>. 388; Tlieon <jf Alexandria, ys.*), (he 
most celebrated commentator on j^tolcmy; llyp.atiu (his 
danghter), murdered A.i>. dl.'i, the first fernuh* on reconl 
celebrated for h»*r scw'ntific talents; Mai’tianns Capella, 
A.i». '173; Tliius of Alliens, A,n. fiOO; Simplieins, a.i>. 

I'roclus I)|jido<‘hus; Isid»)V«‘, archbishop of J-Iis]talis 
(Se\ille\ A.T*. (1,8(5; Rede, A.D. 720; llarliunn the monk, 
A.i>. 1880; and Miehel Vsellns. A.I>. 10."»0. 

Jt is remarkable that, exeejiting his own eonnnentators, 
fi w of the above mentioned authors ever quote IMoli'iuy, 
JIad il nt»( been for Ibe Arabian pbilosifphers, the writings 
<»f tlie bitter must have- b»’en lost. 

'I'lie Alexandrian school was destroyed by the Saroci-ns 
undi r Omar, .\.n. ()•!((; .and the rise of astronomy nimaig 
till* eastern S.ir.ieeiis dates from tlic building of Ilagibid 
by tlje Caliph Al ^Hansur, in the year 7(52. In tiie reign of 
lliis priiiec translations of the Greek writers were begun ; 
.and witii nearly the same instruments and the same theory 
as Ptolemy, a envcev of four centuries of observation eom- 
ineiK'ed. during uhleli many astronomical elements and in 
jiaitieiilar the ohliquily of the ecliptic and the ]»M*e 
of the equinoxes, wi'fc iHorc aeeiirately detennined. 

Tn the reign of Al Muinun, son of ITarun-al-Raseliid, 
Idmself a diligent obseiaer, great eueourageinent was given 
to .astronomy. A degree of the nu*ridi.aii was measured, 
hut with what aecur.aey cannot be known, from our igiior- 
aiiee of the measure employed. 

Albntegnins, or Al Jlntani, A.i>. 880, discovered the 
motion of llie solar apogee, corn*eted the value of pre¬ 
cession, tile solar eeeentricity, and tlie ob)if|uity of iho 
<‘eliptie; nod )mblish«*d tables. He is tlie fir^t who made 
use of ^ines finsteail of chords) aud versed sines. He 
founti till* linigth of the year more .aceuiutely. Jfe is, 
bey<md all doubt, the only distinguished ohseia'cr of whom 
we know anything between Hipparchus and Tycho Rnaiie. 

W^5 must also mentiou Alfraganus, or Al Kergani, and 
Thaliet bi*n Konnh, both about a.i>. 9.")0; Kbn Vuiiis 
and AbiiMVef.a, about aj>. 1000; Alphetrngius of Morocco, 
A.i». 1050; Ai*sacliel, a Spanish M(Kir, a.i>. IOhO; his 
eontemi>ornry ADiazen; Gcher, and Abul Tlassan. 

Wft h.iv<* Persian tables ‘(of the eleveiitli century?) 
translated by George Chrysococea, a Grwk jdiysiei.an, in 
the fomieenth century; hut the lK*Rt know'ii are those of 
Nasireildin, ])nhlished A.i>. 3270, under the pnitection 
of Hnbigti. grandson of Genghis Kb.an, and conqueror of 
Persi.u 

I'lug I?eg, grrindson of Timur, A.J>. 143.8, This prince 
made a large luimher of obs(>n'ntions at Samareand. His 
eatalogiio of stars of the date al»ove mentioned was the 
most eorn-et then piihlished. He also gave t.ables of ge<»- 
grajihieal hilitiides and longitudes, 

Jn Chinn, C<»clieou-King, a, 1 ». 1280. p,ati*f>ni 2 ed by 
Kuhlai, brother of Ifulagn, and fifth successor <if (lenghis 
Kliau in the partial conquest which that jirince made of 
China, mndo a great nnmh(T of gcHid cibseiaations. Ho 
introduced spherical trigonomotr)*, mid rejected the ancient 
chronology. 

Since the fifteenth eenfura’, astronomy has deilined 
throughout the East. The Chinese received iii.'iu}' methods 
from the .To,suits, hut to little pur}M>se. Aiming the 
Hindus there are very few who can iindersiand the ancient 
writings. Tlic Turks and Pev.-simis have little heside.% 


I astrolo'fv. lYe now proceed with the chain of European 
aHtroiioiiiy. 

Astronomy was intnidneod again into Europe by means 
of the (ireuk writers, ninstly through trnnslutionH from the 
Arabic. The first translation of tho “ Ahn.agest” of Ptolemy 
was made under the auspici*s of the Emperor Frederick II., 
about A.ii. 1280. 

Snerohoseo (an Englishman named Holyirood), a.t». 
122(h wrote .a work cm the sphere take*!! from rt*ilemy, 
^'C. Jt coiitimu’d for a long time in great repute. Ho 
also wrote on the e.ilendiir. W« ran do no more than 
naincf liis contemporary Jovdanus; Alfonso X., king of 
Castile, A.ii. 1252; Roger llaeon, A.l>. 12.55; the. Caidiii.d 
Cus.a, A.n. l'14u; and (Teorge Purbach, A.i>. 111)0. 

.Tohn Miiller, called Regiomontanus (dicul a.i> 1170, 
made .in ahridpnent of the “Almagest,” published more 
ext«*nsive Irigononietrieal tables, extended various p.irts of 
trigonometry, .and was an observer, though not in tliis 
resp(*et superior to some of tho Arabs. Ilis aliimnaes 
wore Hie liisl wlileb were worthy of the name, and w*ere in 
great ve]»nte. 

W'i' may imw name George of Trebizoiid, called Tra- 
pezuntius who died A.i>. 1180; Bianchlni, A.D. 1495; 

I and IVaUheins, died A.n. iriUI, 

The following are inserted that the rr.ider may know 
to what names to refer for the aslnmomy of the time 
I immediately preceding tie* promulgation of tho system of 
Cojieniieus: except in this point of view there is but 
little interest altaeluil to their labours:—Riccins, a.T). 
j 1521 ; Werner, died a.!>. 1.528; Stbifler, died about 
A.T). 1581; Munster, diisl A.n. 1.552; Fr.acastorius, died 
A.t). 1.518; and Fernel, who died in 1558, 

Copeniiens, born 1 178, died 1518. lie applied himself 
to astronomy from A.i>. 1.5(8). In 1.5.80 he. had finished his 
tallies of the planets, and hisw'ovk “On tho Revolutions of 
the Heavenly Bodies,” containing an explanation of tho 
Coperiii<*an system, which, it is almost unnecessary to say, 
W'a.s a revival <d tho opinions of the Pytlmgonian school on 
Hie motion of the enrlh. It was published in 1643, and its 
author died immedi.itidy afterwards. Copernicus improved 
the lunar tables, and gave, to a eonslderablc extent, nn 
explanation of ceh-stial jdienomena ujmmi his own system. 
His iKM.k is a mixture of his own origin.al and sagacious 
notions and of the old philosophy; and he was fai fiom 
being able to answer the iiieehanical objections of his time. 
What miglit liave struck so hold a thinker, had he lived to 
fuel* ojipiisillnii, eaimot lx* told ; hut, as the Inshiry stands, 
w*e shall 4‘iiine to the time of Galileo before wc find all 
objections satisfactorily iniswered. 

From tins jicriod, at w'hicli the preservation of printed 
vYorks commences, our limits will not jiermit our giving 
even ■ iianies of many astronomers. 

We may mention, however, Reinhohl, the friend <.f 
Copernicus nud ;idv(H*ate of his doetilues, wlni fonned tho 
‘•Pnilenie Tables;” Rceiode, wlio wrrdo the first I'lngli-'h 
treatise ou Hie eelesH.al ]ilienonieiia; Nunnlus, inventor of 
an ing«-ni<»us method <4 division of the circle, wliieli lias 
often i.aused il to lie supposed that he unticIjiatiHl tho 
itiveiitloii of Vender; Mereator (Gerard, died 1694), who 
gavi* till* first idea of tin* proji*etioii known by his name. 

Up to this time th<* means of ol>s<‘rvatmn had been 
undergoing gradual improvement, more by attention to t):o 
eonstnietiori of the older instniments than by tlie intro- 
duet ion of liny new ja ineiple. 'Jlie Copomiean theory imd 
I its iidvoeates, but was not yet suloptcd by many. Algebra 
I Imd been introduced into most parts of Europe, but was 
not yet in n state to funnsb nmeb ns&istanco in trigo¬ 
nometry. l/igaritlims were not yet invented, nor do wo 
find tlio iiistrunieiits fixed in the nicriuian, the telescope, 
or tlie pendulum cloek. The first ohsen'er who made .my 
important .additions to the ]ihenomeim of the heavens, .is 
reeeivi 1 from the Arabs, was 'I'yeho Rralus 
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T^'dio born 154C, bc"au to stuily nstronoinv, 

15G0; (‘j<]riiiioiu*(Hl liiti obsiTVtttians at Hv»‘in*, un isiunii 
near C(ij)oii]ia;^‘u, was clrivtMi from tliciicr, 1.V.I7; 

died lOUl. Hu mode u catalopjit of t))o lixud htans nmn* 
ttcciinite tbaii luiy wljiub pivc tli(» iirsl table of 

refra(‘tion8, discovered tb» variations nnd annual e<|tmtion 
of tiiK iiMHin, the Yariatlun of tbe inotiim of her nrales 
and of tiie ^elinution of liev orbit, And Ibal of the obliquity 
of tbe ecliptic. He alao aseeiiaiin'd that emnids (tluise of 
bis day, of eourne) wens fnrtlicT rem(»v<*»l from tlie i*artli 
than theiiMKiii; in fart, that they liad no parallax wliieli 
his iuKtrmneiitM rould di-seover, tints refuting tbe noitoti 
that they wore Atinosj)hetH' bodies. He fjreally iinpn>ved 
and extended tlie. instrnnu'ids in use, as widl ns all tbe 
inetbods of observation, ’iycho Itralie did not admit tbtJ 
Cop<‘rni('iin theory, hut substituted for it one of bis own, 
usually known l>y lite name i>f llie TyeJionie svKteni. Tins 
coiislKU'd in .snp|H)sin^ tbe siiii to move roinul the eaitli, but 
all the otlier planets to int>vo round tbe smi, beiu!; also 
carried with it round tbeiMitli. 'I'bis system explains all 
tbo ajqieaTunrt's as w(‘ll as that td Co]>eniicus; and we must 
say (tJiougli it is alwavs usual tti repnaieii 'ryebo for lefus- 
in^ to udinit the simple system of Clopcmicus) that Ity this 
nieiiiis the thru unanswerable nrf^nnents against t)i(> (Jot>cr- 
tn(;uti system were avoidcil. 

The ndonnation of the ealendar t(*ok ]>laet! in 15X2, 
iindiT Tope. Clrcj'ory XlII. 

Fixnn the time of tlie d«*ath of Tycho Rialie to tltat rjf 
Newton is tlie next piMl epoch in the history of lustrononn. 

The following are tin* dates of tlie remarkuhle points for 
which a reader is likely to consult such a work as tlie 
present. 

1.5Hl,<irtlicn*.abouts. Galileo remarks the isoehronism of 
the penduluiiL 

IGUlj. Bayer's maps, in which the stiu's are first denoted 
by letters. 

IGO!). Gnliii'O made.! telesnipe from .a p^eneral drseiijition 
of a inagniryhi^ instrument made by one Jansen, in ilollaiiil. 
Kepler ])ublishes his work on Mars, in wliieh lie estalilislies, 
from Tycho Bralie’.s ohsciaations, the elliptic fonii of the 
orbit, and tbe projioitionality of tlie areas to tlie times. 
Tliese arc ctilbsl Keplei's iirsL ami second laws. 

into, Galileo uiiiioiim'es tlie disefaerics tif Jupiter's 
satellites—of sjiots on tli'^iniKin—of iiebwia*—of some new 
appearaueeB in Saturn, afterwards found to jiroeced from 
the rill#'—tihases of Venus. 

Kill. Gulil(‘o ohseiTcs the spots on tlie snn. 

IGIG. Prohibition of tlie theory of Co]H'rnieus by tbe 
Roman eonrt. 

IGIH. Kepler annouuci's Ins third law, that the squares 
of tbe periodic times of the planets are in projMirtion to the 
cubes of their distances from tin* sun. 

1G27. The “ lludolpliiiie Tabli*s*’ ])ublished by Kepler, 
from the observations of Tyelio llrahd. 

1U;U. Gassendi first ohsei-ved (lie Imiisit of Mercury 
over the sun’s disc, incasm*ed the diameti'r of Mercury, and 
predicted that of Venus with success. Vernier ])nhlished 
bis invention of the inKtrmiient whitdi hears his name. 

Norwood measured the meridimi from York to 
London, and gave a more Aeem*ate value of flu* degree Diun 
his predceesHorK. 1 Descartes proilueed Iiis system of \ ortiees. 
Galileo was obliged to I'eciinl his Cu[>ernieait opinions by the 
Inquisition of Uoiiie. 

lIoiTox ami Crabtree first obsm’isl a tiansit of 
Venus over tin* sun's disc. The former asi-erlained the 
diameter of Venus. Tlioy were the only two wli<» saw tliis 
particular transit. 

1U40. Gascoyne applied the telcseope to tlie quiulraut, 
And a micrometer to tlie ti'lcsi'ojH*. 

Iti54. Huygbens coiiqilcles the dlscoveiy of Saturn's 

ring. 

1656. Huygbens discovers Saturn's fourth satellite. 


UJd.'l, Gregory makes his refleeling tidescope. 

1665. Cassini determines the time of rotation of Jupiter. 

1666. Cassini dt'termines the rotation of Mars, and 
umkcK a first approximation to that of Venus. Academy 
of Sciences founded at Paris, and Observatory first thought 
of and commenced in the following year. Aur.ont ujiplicil 
the micrometer to the teleseiqie without any knowledge of 
Gascoyne. New'ton first turned his attention to gravitation. 

I(l65k New’ton made his first reflecting telcseope. 

1671. Kieher, in a \oyage to t’ayemie, iibheiw'es tlie 
shortening of the si*eonds peiidultim in ajiproachiiig tlie 
equator. Cassini disefh'urs Saturn’s fifth sateDitc. 

1672. Ciussini di.seovers Satunrs third salellile. 

167;». Hnyghens iiuhlisties his “ Horolnginm Oscillato- 
rinm,'’in whicli are found the first theorems un central 
forei'S and eentrifuga! force, 

167.5. Ibiemer anuomu'es his discovery of the vi-loeity of 
llglit by means of .Tupiter's satellites. Grecnwicli ObsiTva- 
torv foimded. 

16X2. Newton, wbo had laid aside his theory of gravita 
tion when he found it not ciqiahb* of verillcation by taking 
tilt* l)est measures of the earth in ase, heni-s of Piennl's 
more su'curate measureiiieiit, tries it, and limls a remark- 
aide ib'gree of iiuuniess to the result dediici'd from his 
celebrated law. 

16X I. Oussinl diseovers Saturn's fir.st and .siroiid satellite. 

16H7. Newton publishes the “Prhieipia.” 

i6Xp. Roemer first used tlie tmnsit iiihtrumeut: that is, 
fixed a telcseope in the meridian for tlie purpose of ohsciw- 
iiig transits. 

16113. Halley discovers tlie accelciatiun of the moon's 
mean motion. 

1705. ilalloy first predicted the n'tnrn of a comet, v!/. 
that of I "fix, 

1715. .1. (’assiiii diacoviTs the divisions of Saturn’s ring. 

172fi. Klnmstecirs ‘‘Historia Cajlcslis ” jiuhlibhed. 

1727. Bradley discovers ahen-ulloii. Heath of Newdon. 

We Jmve now brought the hist(»rv to a most rcinarkahle 
epoeli. The great comjiunitive jM*rfeclion of instruments, 
the invention of the tclesccqie, of the micrometer, of the 
clock, of logarithms, the intrudnetion of algebra, tbe Inven¬ 
tion of fluxions, and the establislmieut of the theory of 
gr.ivitatioii, in I'higbind at least, were so many steps encli 
of magnitude unequalled in former times. But the most, 
meritorions labours arc not those wliich Jiiakc most show. 
It takes us inneli space to say that Cassini diseoveriMl a 
sati-lliti* of Saturn os that Flamsteed publishei) the “ Hlf»- 
toria CiL-lestis;” hut tlie first in'»ght have been left to the 
present day without much loss, whereas the latter was a 
new era in sidereal astronomy. It would have doin* more 
for astronomy than theMatlKmatical tSyntaxis ” of Ptolemy, 
had it been similarly ctrcumstanced; that Is, tbe work of 
Ptolemy contained only a simple mrount of wliat liad 
lH‘eii done before, with no n'aterial impnivianents cither in 
methods or instruments; whereas that of Flamsteed con¬ 
tained both, nnd gave n cataloguo of stars such as Imd not 
heon published before. 

The distinct part of Newton’s great discovery, which is 
seldom well understood by any who have nut studied iti, is 
—not the. notion of aUraclioUy wdiiel/hnd occun*ed to 
many among the ancients, and to BurclH, it is stated, and 
Hook among the modems— not the lutvy wliieh hod been 
suggested by Boiiilland or Bnlliuldus—but the proof Wmi 
Hie meeliimieal deductions from this law of iittnietinn 
really do repivseiit the celestial phuuoniciia; a combination 
of Improvements in nicchnnl(»4 and mathomaties which 
none but the inventor of Iluxions could have made, and u 
specimen of sapicity which it needed the author of the 
'‘Optics” to dis)iiay. Still less is it true, as many believe, 
that the New'tor.ian theory is the Copemienn, when tliey 
speak of Newton as thu establisbcr of the lattin*. After 
what >rc have said, it is unnecessary to discuss this further 
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than to l»l)^on’o that it was (jhIIU'O who dohti'oyi'U tiio 
mccliAniciil o!)j<*cUoii« to the iiothnis t)f Copeniicuii, l>y the 
aoiind mtein of dyiiuinics of which ho was the inventor, 
and who ro>euforeed the notions of Copcniieus by ar^> 
iiients of the most forcilde eharai'ler drawn fruni ]inil>abi]ity. 
Hut it was Bradley who, by his diKtH)very of 
furnislicd the direct and unanswerable of tlio earth's 
motion; and it is a eoinuidetice worth remeinlH>riu^ that 
the }ear of the death of Newton was that of this remark¬ 
able acceHsion as well to physics as to ]>rnetical .aslronoiiiy. 

The iiiten'ul iH;twcen the d(‘uth of Newton and the 
pri'woit lime may be dividetl into •two parts—the first 
reaching to the t‘nd of the eeiitnry, uhoundin;; in tna^nifi- 
cent diseoveri(‘s both of analysis :ind observation; the 
remaindiT more dislin^iiishud by eiTorts to extend, coireet, 
and methodize the r4'suUs of the first. 

17:St. Hadley's quadrant invented. 

17<i2. The introduelioii.hy Maujx'rtiiis, of the Newtonian 
the»)rv into France. >Vrij?liT8 Lnnar Tahh*s. 

1745. Bradley discovers nntution. 

1749. Kuler'h and D'AleiiilHTtV reh(Miielu*s<m ]»ree<jssu*n, 
1)'Alcmhei*t.H on mitaiioii, Olairmit's on the motion of the 
hmur ajM»eee, Halleys 'rabies. 

1751. Lieaiilc ^<K's to ohservo at the Cape of (lood Uu|ie. 

17.52. Liicaille measures an arc at the Cape. 

1758. Ihdlond's achnanatic ohject'^^luss. Clairaut and 
Lulande's rescarelies on Halley's cunu-t. 

17b 1. Tiiinsil of Venus. 

J7b>{. I^eaille's catulo;;ue of southern stars. 

17b.). Harribitn <'alns the ]>iirliamentury reward for his 
ehronomt‘t<*r. 

J7fi7. First publication of the “ Nautical Almanac." 

17b9, Transit 4)f >’eim>, 

1774. Mabkelyni’'s ohsevvations on local attraction at 
Seheiiallitai. 

17 81 . Uerseliel iliseovers the mav jilanct ii«»w called 
I'runiis. 

1784. Ln|d.ace's researches on the stability of the solar 
system, on the ndalion hctweiai the longitudes of .lu])i(i'r's 
first tliri'C satcllitt's, and on tiie peat iiicr|nality of .Injnter 
and Satuni. Cenenil Roy measures a base on Hounslow 
Heath for the connection of the ohsen’utovicK of I’aris and 
Greenwich. Ht'isehel’s Catalo|pie 4if Nebula:'. 

1787. I.;i))luce'H theory of Saturu's rinj(, and ex])lAnAtion 
of the aeeelcration of the iiiism's mean motion. Herselnd 
discovers two satellites of Uranus. Legendre uinl General 
Roy ihiisli the eunia-ction of the ohsemitorics of Baris and 
Gvi'ciiwieh. Bepnuin;; of the trigonometrical Rim’c*y in 
Kiigland. IlerseluTs iii-st observations with his foi’ty'-fixd 
telcHcupe. 

1789. Jlersclnd luensiireR the ndatioii of .Saturn, and 
diseovers the first and second satellites of Saturn. 

1700. Herseiiel detitniihieH tlie rotation of Saturn’s ring, 
and discovers two mor<' Hatellites of Uranus. 

1792. Ih'pinning of the Freneli Kur\ey. 

1794. Hcrschel discovers the fifth and sixth satellites of 
Urmius. 

1795. llerschers observations on viu'iuble stars, and 
sejiarulion of tbe milky way into stars. 

179b. Kbtablishrnent of the Freindi Institute. Ih* rsehel 
gives strong presumptions that the rotations of .Inpiter's 
bateliites are of the same duration ns thoir orbital revolutions. 

1797, I.aplace's theory of tides. 

1798, CaveiKlisli demonstrates and measures the mutual 
attraction of metal boils, and tinds llie eaiib's density. 

1799, Comnn'ncement of the “ Mci'uuique CcTesti ,’’ 

1801. Biazzi discovers the jdanet (len's. 

1802. Olbers discovers the jdantd. Balias. 

1803. Hersehel observes the changes iu the pobiiioti of 
double stars. 

1804. Harding discovers the planet Jmio. 

1806, Cumpietiuu of the French survey by Mdclmin and 


Delambre. Hcrwibel su^jioets the motloii of the wliolo 
bolar system towards tbe constellation Hereu'es. 

1807. Olbers discovers the planet Vesta. 

1814. Piazzi's catalogno of 7b4b st.us. 

1H18, Bolls discovers a e.omct of short period, now ealh'd 
hy the name of Kncke. 

1845. Kncke diseovers Astivaimtween .Inpitcr and Mars. 

184b. Discovery of tlic jdanct Neptune. The 4j^ise4)Nery of 
this ydauet whs unquestionably one of the gi'eutest triumplis 
which bcu-ntitie nstr^momy ever aeljioved. Fnan irri'gularitirH 
observed in the motion of the ])luiiel Ur.iims, it had ixn'u 
eonjeetnred that some disturbing cause, not diw'ovcrcjl, was 
acting np»m it. Twi> iislrononieis, M. Jx; Verricr, in Baris, 
and Mr. J. C. Ad mis, of Cambridge, indepeiidi>ntly of eaeli 
other, eah'ulaled wlieie this disturbing eaus<* must Ih> situ¬ 
ated. 'riie n'Mults of Mr. Adiuiib' iinestigatiuns were liist 
eompjeted, but tlmse of M. I.o Verrier wen* first luado 
])iiblie.; and acting on Ins inroniiution I>r. (hJh*. of Berlin, 
th tecled tin* m-w planet at the first seaveli, 'J.'Ird Scpt<*mber, 

184b, within a very short distaiiee of the plaee assigned fur 
it by Le \'eriier. 

I'he piogress of astioiiomy dining the last forty years 
has eoiisisted cliieHy in the diseoiery of a \eiy large num- 
bi>r of aNtcroids <ir small ydaiicts (these are now over 229, 
and tluTi'is cveiy j»n»8jK‘et <if still furlher additions'); iu 
the picdlclcd nUurns of comets of short ]>criods; in the. 
suc.<'i‘ssful appiii'ation of jdiotogriqihy to the sun and moon; 
niul uboxo all, in the marvellous lesults obtained by tin* 
system of speetrinn analysis iu am'ei-tainiiig the. suhstuures 
of whieh the sun aiul other hi‘avcniy Ixtdies eonsist. 
Admiruhle and extensive eatalogues of stars, dnuhlo stars, 
uiid nebula} have been made, and Hie optical and other 
iu.'>triimentH in use have been lirought as near pi‘rfe*‘ti«»n 
as ]Hissitil(‘. 'I'lie various biaiiehes of lulrouomy are dealt 
with in the following articles:—Ans:i:nATioN, Aicito- 
MTI'.s.UoM I'/rs, (’oXSTKl.I.ATHINS, 1)M*UXATU*N, KaKTII, 
E< LirsK, Iau.iitic, EgrATiii:, I'hirAnutiAi., Ghavita * 
Tios, .lurirsu:, Maks, MKiu rny, AIkiuiuan Ciiu’ij:, 
Milky Way, Moon. NhurL.K, Nki'ti’nk. Nt tatidn, 
Baisali.ax,Blaxkt.s,Boli*;,Buk< i-..s.siox tu-’ Kiii iNoxKs, 
Rs.ruAi-nox, Rk.iit Asi'i>:nsu»n, Sati’kx, Soi.au Sys- 
'1*1.M, Seiu-rurM Analysis, Stak, Sin, TaLKsnu*!-., 
'riMl-.,'ritANsJTlNSTlir.MKNT, U KAM S, Vj:M S,ZoJ)I Ai’A L 

LuniT. 

(Sir.lolm Ilei-scliels “Outlhie.s:" Anigo'.s " Popular As¬ 
tronomy Wheweir.s“ Hist<»ryof the Inductive Sciences;" 
Grant's “ History of Biiysieal Astronomy;” Uaplace's ‘‘Me- 
eaiiiqiie (Vdestc;" Delamlne’.s “ Astronomie;" .lahn's “ Ges- 
chiehle tier Astronomie;" Alaedler’s (Genuaii) “History 
of Astronomy;" Bructm's “ halnres on Astronomy;" 
Newcombs “Popular Astnauniiy“ Klementary Lessons 
iu Ahlnmnmy,” by «I. Norman Ijis'kyer.) 

ASTtT'RlAS, one of Ibe nneieiit ya’oxinees of Spain, 
leimined in 18.‘l:i Ovit-.Do, from its eliief tiAVu, though 
its older designation is still connnoiily used. It lies along 
the Bay of Biseuy, iiaiing the j)U)vinees of Leoii on the S., 
Galieia" on the W., ami Santander on the I’. The total 
an'a is 3b8<i sipiure miles. 'I'la^ surface is much diverhified, 
the whole district li(‘ing almost hiannuMl in hy a chain of 
high mountains—a branch of Hic l^yvcnean system— 
oHslxrtits from which aie thrown out In all .directions. 
These mountains guulually diminish in height as they 
approach tlu’ e<jasi, along whieh tliere arc some narrow' 
tnicts of Icvid eounti v. The distri<'t is naturally w’4*ll 
watcicd l>\ nnmcious streams and rivers, but th<'ir courses 
arc slant, rajnd, and subject to floods. 'I'hc itiosl important 
river is the Nalon, or Biavia. The coast of AsturiiLs is 
4“xeeediiigly hold and riK-ky, and along its wdiole extent— 
lob miles—there is not one easily ureessiblc harbour; but 
some trade is caivied on at the ports of Gljoii and Riba «le 
Sella. The mountainouH ysut of the district is covered 
with exit usive forests of valuable timber, ineluding cbestnut, 
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oak. and Im-ocIj. Cliohtnnts fonn a» iinjwitant pai*t of the 
fund of the population. 

The hniken clinrflcter nf tlio surface ]iivvents anythin;; 
like extensive n;:;i-icuUunil industry, but in the valleys 
ahundunt paHturji;;e is found f<jr iiunieron.s horned cattle, 
jugs, .and horses. The hitt<T arc of sinall .size, hut distin- 
;piished for their s!ren;r|h .and swiftness; they are also 
])ote(l for«tIieir ;;entleness, .ind arc considered In these 
respects the host in Spain. Wihl deer, foxes, wolves, and 
huai*H .are nut uneoininuii in the mountains. Itntli the seas 
and rivers pmdnee tin* most delieate fish in the eountry— 
iiotaldy s^dmon and lampreys—whieh art' eanght in con- 
Biderahlc qnantitU'K and sent to ^failrid. 

'I'he climate Is dam]), and in the momitainous parts 
frcquenlly s«‘verc; but ;Joij;; the \ alleys .and on the sea 
c»*ast it is iiiild am! temperate, st» that •*ran;;<’ and leunm 
trees ‘jroAv in tin* opiai air. I’rnit is vit\ jileiitjfu), anti 
lai'^o qnanfities of eliestnuts, .ap]»les, and peais are pro- 
dneed. Tin- \ine i> not mm h culti\.alcd, and eider is tlje 
common hevera;;i‘. 

U'lif.it is a rather nneertain erop, the soil and elhnate 
hciii;; heller juhi]ited for the pTcnin<'lion of rye and maize; 
and the'^e form the ]>rinci]»il food of all hut tlie hi;;hei' 
cl.'isses. 

The iuhaldtnnls are .an extremely frn;ral and moderate 
Mce; they are vohust, ]iatient, and hardy, uneiiterprisin,!; 
hnl laboiioiis, hospltalile to strainrers, and cntliusnistie 
lovers of their {'ounti'}. Some liardwaveand <'o])per utensils 
are mado, Init the mamifaeliircs au* unimportant. Toal 
mines are exteuMvely woiked. and fr<»m them (ladiz, t'ar- 
thai^i'iia, and otlicr]«*rts in the Medilenanean arc supplied. 
Iron ore, co])per, lead, zinc, aidinmny, jet, nniher, marble, 
and millstones an* also obtainc'd from this district. 

There is a raihv.’iy from (ujoii to l^an;;i‘es, nhoiit 2.0 
mih'S inland, where tliere are mines; but, /'cnemlly speak¬ 
ing, the highwjiys arc very ims:il ishu*loiy, »iuly a few' of tijc 
jkosscs across tla^ moimlains being jnaeticalde for iiarriain's, 
and most of llicm an* diflieult even for liorses. There is, 
however, tnie s])lendi<l n»ad from <lijon to Leon and Madrid, 
whieh is culled llu* vamiito or n*yal highw.ay. It is 
r.an*ipd by means of biidges and embankments over every 
jinpcdinn*nt oi a ruf;;'ed and inoontainons (*onntr}*, and iji 
cuiiscquence of its great c«»st Cliailes V. is sniil to have 
inquired if it wore jiaved with silver. 

Asturias may be said to ho the cradle (*f Spanish iinh*- 
pciidcncc, and K»*veral ])ecnliju' pririleges have been eonh’rred 
on the iuhahitants of this pmvinee on account of the 
sciriws it Itas renderc'd to the numarchy. Tlje ancient 
yl.'c/wiv.f liighkmders") were tin* list natives of the 
jicninsuka to submit to the noinun yoke, being only 
suhdui‘d in tho reign of Augustus. When the Sanacens 
overran the rest of the country, those who esc.aped tho 
sword of till! invaders sought an nsylmn in the fastnesses 
(»f the Asturian monidains, and he.adeil by Pekiyi), defied 
the jMWxer of the vietorions ercsceiit. JVlayn was pm- 
elaimed king of the Asturijis in 71H, .and his successors 
having estemlcil their eonqiicsts they assumed the title of 
kings of 1^*1111 in 5114. In JilHS, the Infante l>on Enrique, 
tin* eldest son of .Fnan I., was styled PriueijM* de Asturias, 
from which ]Miiod the eldest sons .and (laughters of the 
kings of Spain have taken th.attith*. The Asluri.ans speak 
tlic Oastilian language, 

ASUNCZON m* ASSUMPTION, tho capital ui the 
vepuhlio of Paraguay, in South America. It is built on 
rising gnaind m ar the left hank of tin* river Paraguay, and 
in tlie midst of a fertile lerritorj'. The inliahitants carry 
on a oonsidfrnhle Ir.ide In hides, tobacco, molasses, rmn, 
sugar, and Paraguay tea or t/erfta luatv. Daring the war 
Ivtw’een Paraguay and llu* iieighljouring st.'des, in 1 H 1 > 0 , 
Asunci»m suflered severely, l<*r after having been bombarded 
from the liver it was t;ikcn and plundered by tlio Bmziiian 

forces. 


ASY'LUMt the Tgitin and English form of tlio GreeJe 
.4sw/ow, whieh signifies a pla{*e of refuge («, ]»rivntivo; 

right of seizui'c’). The tradition was that Ihnnulus mado 
an asvitiin on the Palatine Hill. Plutarch tells us that ho 
dedicated the place to the god Asylojus (“ Komuhis,” SO* 

In the Grecian states the temides, or at least borne of 
them, gave prott*ction to all who lied to them, even ulthoiigh 
they had (uanmitted the W'orst crimes. The practice seems 
to have been that they could not be drnggi*d fnan tlies^* 
baiictnaries; hut they might bo forri'd to come out by l^e^n^ 
]3ri;vent<*d from receiving food (TJineydides, i. 12i>, 1‘14). 
E\M*ntnally these planus of refnpjc het*:iin(! great mit:*am*es, 
especially in llu* Greek cities. In the time of the EmiMTor 
Tiberius an attempt w.'is made to repress this c^il by an 
order of tho senate, din'cted to all tlie pretended asyhi, 
to jirodnee loj'ial ]iroofs of tlio privilege which they el.iinied 
(TiU’itns, “ Amial.” iii. GO, &c.) 

The e(an]»hnnt of the abuse of asyla, whi(*h is reconled 
by T.aeilus, refers only to Ore(*k temjdcs. If tlie ]»ractice 
e\istt*d in Ihanan lemplos, it may be inferred tli.at it was 
not M extensive. Umler the emjilro, Jiowcver, it liec.nni* 
a jjr;wtiee to lly for asylum to th'‘ statues or busts of tlie 
enipen*TK (“ Dig.” 4H, til, 10, s, 2K, § 7). A constitution 
of Antoninus Pms declared that if a slave in tin* jimvinees 
fled to the temples ur the statues of tho em|K*r<as to eseapo 
•the ill-nsagc of his mastorf tho govomor of the jirovinee 
miglit comjiel the master to sell him (Gains, 1. .bG). 

TIh* praeliei* of Christwn churches ]»eing used jis ;isyla 
is said to date from Iho convcrsinii of Constantine tho 
Grc.at (A.n. The as}1a thus established cveiitn.dly 

ga'w* throughout all (yl/risleiidom 1«» lie an intol«*rahlc 
abuse. Not inily elmrehes and convents, with tlieir jire- 
(*iu(*ts, hut. even the honscs of tins bishops, obtained the 
jirivilegc (*f .sanetnary. (This ns(5 of t lie word sam-tnary 
aj>peai*s to be peeuH.ar to the iCnglish language.) 'Though 
erimlnuls were tlms frequently rescued trom justite, pro¬ 
tection was also sometimes ufTorded to the innocent, who 
would not olhenviso have been enabled to escajie the njqires- 
sion or ]»rivate enmity W’hicli pniMied tJicm under the per¬ 
verted forms of law. Tlie institution was one of tin* many 
tlien existing, whicli had the effect of throwing tlie regnlat ing 
power of society into tho hands of the clergy. The ehuich 
maintained a long and hard struggle in defence of this privi¬ 
lege. In England it was not till the year 1187, in the reign 
of Henry VH.. that by a bull of Popi* Innoeent Vlll. it wjw 
declared, that if thieves, robbers, and imn-deivrs, liaving 
taken refuge in 8;mctuarie8, should siilly out and eomiiiit 
fresh offenct*s. and then return to their place of slielter, 
they might lie taken out by the king's oflicers. ' By an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1531 persons ueensed of ti**asou 
were deliarrcd tlie piivilego of wincluniy. After the com¬ 
plete CMtahliNlnnont of the Reformation, in the reign of 
ElizaWlli, neitlier the churches mw any other sanetnarics 
were allowed to ]•ee(^mc places of refuge for cibher mur¬ 
derers or other crimin.als. But various buildings and j»rc- 
eiiicts in and near London continued for a long time 
afterwards to afford shelter to delitors. In 1GH7 all such 
Kinetuarios, or pretended s.aucluju‘ies, were finally mi])- 
jjressed by 8 /C- *.t Will. 111. c. 20. 

Both in this cnnntry ami in America the name of as)lnm 
i.s connnonly given to benevolent institnlions intended to 
afford shelter to some jiarliciilor description of the men*ly 
unfortuii.alc or dcstitnti*, and partienhirly to those lio.sjiitals 
in which the insnm* are couliuud. 

Tin; Jewish eiiies of refuge established by bfoses and 
.Toshiua are the most remarkable instance on rc(*ord of a 
syslein of asylum founded and protected by the slate itself 
for the slielter of persons who had violated the law. Tlieso 
(*itIos, .as wc are informed in the tw*t*nlicth chapter of tlin 
Book <jf .Toshiia, were six in number, three on (*iuJi side of 
the Jordan. 

AS'YMPTOTS (Gr. mum 2 ttolo^\ a compound word 
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signifying “ which iWs not fall withif taken literally 
with respect to two lines, it wimld mc.an that they do not 
meet one another. But. it is used only in speaking two 
lincK (one of which at least must he cur\’ed) which con¬ 
tinually nppwuu'h each other, but never rnect; so that the 
distance between them iliminishcK withont limit, or tliey 
may he hnmglit to any degree of ucamess, without ever 
actually nuHding. 

This appears a paradox to b<ginnerH in geonielry, who 
arc geneiully nnnhlo to iinngino it possible that tw<» lines 
should continue to approach one ano^er for ever without 
uhsoluttt contact. But this arises from liicir cnnf<»nnding 

the thing called a 

_ btraiglit line in j)rac- 

' r ^ t‘ce (whieh is not a 

I , " * straiglit line, hut a thin 

** 1__Rtr{)ke of bUiek lead or 

^ *• . ink, as the ease may 

)> .—w he) with the straight 

I ■ line of geoinetiy, which 

i: < lius neither brcadtli 

" i»»r thickn<-ss, hut only 

length. And they also iiu that, if twolin(‘K might he 
asyuipt'dle, the fact iniglit he imule \isible, which is hn- 
jMiN.'sihh, uiih'ss the eu; could be made to distinguish .any 
di.st.ain’i*, however small. But if the unassisted ej'c cannot 
detect 1 white .s|»;i(‘e between two black lines, unless that 
space Ik* n thfpusandin of an inch in brcadtli, which is 
about the truth, it i.s e\id(‘iit that twaj geometrical sur¬ 
faces with asymptotic boundaries, such as a i: c, i»k<, 


i» r— 


and wine, the produce of the delightful valley in wbicdi the 
tow'n is situated. A>xo<l contains two churches, a syna¬ 
gogue. and 'iSOtl inhuhitniits. 

ATACA'MA, a pnwince of Bolivia, in South America, 
and alho one of Chili- the dividing line being the twenty- 
fourth parnllel of S. lat., according tf» the tn‘aty of IHOO. 
The Bolivian province has an area of Ttl.OOO square iiiileH, 
and conii*rehends all the country of that repiildic which 
lies to tie* wcht of tlie Andes .along tlic Pacific Ocean; its 
nortluTii houmlary being formed by the river Loa, .ninl its 
soutln rn by the river Salado, so that It extends along the 
eoxist upwards of 21B miles, with a hre.'uith of from to 
4t) miles. It is divided into tho Upjier (Sirrra)and Lower 
country. The Sieira comprehends that i>art of its surface 
wliieli lies uu the N.lh within the chain of the Andes, and 
contains some fertih* v.alleys, in which the common fruits 
and seeds of the Stmth Ameiicnii bierras are cultivated. 
I’he surrounding mountains uont.aiii some exceedingly ricli 
silver ami i’opper mines— those of (laracides being amongst 
the most iiniductivi* silver mines in the world. Tho LowTr 
«*oimtrv presents over nearly all its surface nothing hut an 
uninhnhitfd and uniidiahituhle desert, consisting of a rocky 
mid niggiMl tract with the im*r»‘st. patches and strips 
of vegetation. 'J'lie southern part is known undi-r the 
imme of the Besevt of At.'ic.ama. In this region Kind spouts 
are of frequent oeeurn*n< e. Towards the boundary of Pern 
a few livers de.sc«-iui frtmi tlie Andes, and ;iloiig tlu*ir 
courses valleys extend, in which there is ,a rich vegetafion, 
the soil producing hiiuiuias, cotton, figs, vines, and r>tlier 
fruits and vegetaldes. The most considcrahli of these 


would nppe^tr to e.oineidti from the point where the rivei-s is the Cohija. 

dislniiec between them is about the tliomsandtli part <»f Tbe an-a of the Cliilian province of Atacama is alsmt 
an inch. The ide.'i of a geometrical asymptote is there- 38,000 Hju.ii'o miles, and it is also one of the rielicht silver 
fore an effort of pure reason, and the jicshibility of it j and eopjier dislriets in llie world. Lead and zinc are like- 
nmst he made manifest to the mind, not to tbe senses. w'is<* found, and sulphur, alum, and salt are aliundant. 
A 1 . M I*. <• j> i.s a vessel of w.atcr, of which the sides Tlie capital is C<ij»inpo, and the chief port is Caldcr.'u The 
:ind bottom .are extended indefinitely towards c; and ii; ruilwaj connecting the* e two places was the first const meted 
llu! cud A i. is fixed, but the end » si w movable pnral- in South America. 



lei to its first position, so as always to form a water-tight 
obstacle; by wldch means the length of the vessel may be 
increased to any extent, while iu breadth and lieight 
remain the same, Ix’t tho water Imj u perfect fluid, without 
.any ndliesiou to the sides of the vessel (which is eonceivablc 
for ]mrp<ises of inathematics, though not physically possible), 
and lot the bottom of the vessel Iw geometrically horizontal; 
then, as tho end m n changes its position and moves towards 
n, it is manifest that tlie vessel will gr(»w largiT, and tlie 
level of the water will full. Suppose the sidi* i, u to he of 
glass. Thus when the vi'sscl ends at r. i*, the wMter may 
stand At K V; when the end is at p the w.ater may stand 
at T w, and so on. But the level of tlm water never can j 
fall absolutely to tlie bottom c k ; for so long as the pre¬ 
ceding inatliematle.ll suppositions hold good, and there Ls 
some water in tlie vessel, it must stand at some di'tenuinate j 
lieight above the bottom. As the end n m moves to the I 
right, let the curve m V w, &c., mark out the positions of ' 
the level upon tho edge of the moving end, as is done in 
the diagram. Tlicn, for the reason above given, tins e.une 
never can meet tho line r k, though obviously in a state of 
contiDU,al appro.'ich towards it. lienee the curvi* m v w 
and the line <; k we asymptotes. See also Cumc Six - 


ATAHUAL'PA w.ns llje .‘■on <tf llnayna O.ijiae, the 
eleventh Inca of rent, by a princess of Qnito. According 
to the laws of IVni the liie.as w»*re only allowed to m.any 
their bi^tel.s, or .some other fiiiiale of their own family; 
every other nninii was considered unlawful, and the fmit 
of siieli a union illegitiiiiale. Alahualpn could not, on this 
account, succeed Iiis father, ITnayn.-i Capae, liovvever, 
divsireil on his de.ath-lied that Ata]iiml|>.a should succeed 
him on tlie throne of Quito, and Iluasear, Ihi? hereditary 
jiriiice of INni, acquieseetl in the will of Ids father. In 
15i3 Atahu.aljia .'iseended llic throne (*f Quito, mnl ininn*di- 
ately eoimneneed a course of treachery against his brnther, 
whom he took pris.ouer, .and an iinnieiiM* iiuiiiIkt of whoso 
adherents he cruelly put to death. 

Ill the midst of these civil discr>rd.s the Sjinnlards ar¬ 
rived in Peni. Atalmalpa's amhassador was civillv received 
by Francisco Vizarro, vvlio, mi Ids part, sent Ids !»rother 
Hernando to visit Atahnaljia, to offer him hi.s friendship, 
Uu tim following day Alahualpa, accompanied by SOtui 
in<*n, unarmed, went t« vi.’^it. I*i/arro, On his .nnival, 
Father Valverde, in a long h.sr,angue, endeavoured to ac¬ 
quaint tho Inca vvilh the do< iriiie.s of the Catholic religion, 
and declunvl to him that Ids kingdom had been given by 
the po]ie, the vicar of Gml, to tlie mighty Kmperor Carlos, 
and that consequently he was bound to surrender it, other¬ 
wise both hi* ami lii.s sul»ji*cl8 would Is* destroyed by lire 
and .sword. The Inea answered by his interpreter th.it, 
comi»aring the tenor of tlii V fonuerwith their pn^sent di.s- 
conrse. Ill* could infcT nothing else hut tlmt hotli they and 
their king were eitlier tyrants who went about tlie world 


THIN’S. 

ASZOD, a market town of Lower Hungary, .about 23 
miles N.K, of Pcsth. The inlmhitants are industrious, and 
c.irry on considerable tr.ade iu bheupskiu cloaks, and In com 


plimdering and usurping the kingdoms of others, or a 
scourge sent by God to punish mankind. TIu* Sp.wdar<ls, 
it is believed accordinp to a preconcerted treachery, did not 
suffer lie liie.a to finish his diseourhc. The e.iv.ilrv ft*ll 
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ujion tlu‘ unannod mtiltltudc, Knbrin^ mid truiiipHn;: uiult r 
the feet of their horses o)il men, woiihmi, mid children, and 
Atnlnnilpu was soixed and made prisoner. 

Atahualpa offered IMjsurro, for his ransom, to fill tlie 
room in wliieh he was, to us iii;'h ns he could rench, with 
gold And silver and jirecienis metals. INzarro agreed to 
this ^ro}H)sal, and the Inea gave tin* mressary <irders f<ir 
procuring* till! ransom. Atahualpn, Djough imprisoned, 
was in coinmnnie-ation with his generals, and ordered them 
to nemove Ids brotluT to .hinjsi. Ih-rc llnasenr saw two 
officers of Pi^nri'o, an<l outdid Ataliii.ilj»a in his lavish pi*o- 
mise.H, whieli eiri'innstanre having remdied the curs of 
AtuhunljNi, lie ordered liim to be ]iut to di'ath. 

On a Mibseipieiit accusation of having secretly given 
orders to Ids subjects to arm against the Spaniards, the 
Jnca was brought to trial. Some of the t^jianisli offieiTS, 
whose names are mentioned hy tin* historian (Sareiiaso, 
remonstrated ngaiiisi tlie hijnstiee of such pris’cedings; hut 
they woe ovemiled, /iiid Ataliualpa was tiled and eon- 
ilemned to he Imriied alive on several false and ridiculous 
charges, tin* chief of wldeli were the one aimve aieutioned, 
and the minder of ids hiother. On his ivay to the place of 
execution la: consented to he baptized, in consequence of 
which he w<*ls strangled only. 

ATAXiAN'TA, a beautiful Areudian girl, one of tlie 
heroines of (ireek mytholf*gi, dear to Aitends, who li.id 
prcsen’cd lier in her infancy when her father had east her 
out upon tile hillside to tlie, Iteeaiise of her sex. Sin* pew 
up tlu! most swift hsitt'd of iiiortiils, aiid when she had 
become famous by her skill in hunting |see Mki.i-iai.kk ] 
and by lier bravery In ]>iolei*ting lierself agidiist the attacks 
of eeatanrs and others who pursued iicr, she was rei*og- 
iiized and reeei\e<l liy tin* king lier father, fie wished her 
to maiTV; hut as she liad alw’ays been devoted to the si-ndi’e 
of the viririii-giahless Aiieiids, and as an oracle had warned 
ln*r against marriap*, slu* managed to elude ia^r father's wish 
by Htijmlatiiig Ihul any suitor for her hand should first van¬ 
quish law in a foot-race. Tlic young Meilanion fell in love 
with her, mid sought the help of A]»hrodite. The goddess 
of love eonseiiteil to aid him, and gave* him golden 
apjiies to east before Atalanta wldh* laeing. As exiK'Cleil, 
the hemity (d tin* unnsnal finit was too tempting to Ik; 
resistetl; and each finie, as Atalanta stinqs'il to pick n]> tlie 
a]>p!e, Meilauion gained a good bturt in the race. Jmliei- 
caisly resen’ing the last, lie was eiiahlod to cheek Atalanta 
so near t lie goal as to reach it liefore she could oicrtuko 
him. and to he aide, on lier own teniis, to claim Jier as ids 
W’ife. Wandering together amongst the gloves <»f the temple 
of Zeus, they pnifaiied the s^uietiuiry l>y their eiiibr.iecs, 
nu<i were changed into lions hy the angry god. 

The story of Atalanta is the frequent tlu-nie of poet and 
])aiiiter. Amongst modern ]M>ets, Mr. Swiiilairne's inaster- 
]iieee of verse, ^^Atidmita in Oalxdon" (tin* »*xpedition witli 
.Meleager against the laiar'), is almost rivalled hy Air. W. 
^hirris’ charming verso-tale in “’I la* KartJdy j’.aradise” 
(^tln! race of Meilanloii). A jialnling liy Mr. Toynti'i*, IJ.A., 
exciteil universal .adminttion on its exhihition a few' years 
since. The stisqaiig y\talaiita, her light garnieiils whirling 
in the smhh n stop of her niuuiiig, and tin* eager, dark 
Meilanioii just pu'-sing her, urged i»u hy the favouring sliouls 
of the hvstandeis, tilled the mind with a sense of swiftiH'ss 
and uxcitenient. ami foniied a striking ]>ieture, thoroughly 
ill the K]»irit of the deliglitful myth. 

AT'AVISH. or J{e\ei-siini. When different breeds of 
animals or plants .aie crossed, the ollspiing frequently exliildt 
peculiar eliaracleis, which neither of tlie jNUent bri*«*<lK 
]>ossesseh, but which me eiident in the eommoii ancestor 
of thi'se breeds. Darwin ti'sted this in vm*iou» ways; 
for instance, lie paired :i hlaek S|i;inish cock and a 
white silky hen, two ancient and jmre breeds, in which 
there w.as no trace <*f the ri*d colour imturul to the 
plumage of tlic* Iliiuiilavau (iulUis bankica^ fiUpjKised 


to 1m* the original of our doineslic fowls. The ifTspiing 
sliowcd, ill many oases, the peculiar oninge-rcd colour of 
tin* remote ancestor. 'I'liih phenomenon is kiiowm hy the 
name either of aturUm or rcrersioM; hut (^natrefages, one 
of Danvin’s cJdef opponents, who contends that a spi'cics 
is something more than a far-gone variety, uses the terms 
hi dilh'rent ways. )\an‘» of the same spt'cles, or breeds, 
have a moiKjre.l offspring which exhibit ataoUviH, as already 
illustrated, ili/brith aiv the result of crossing tw'o difl'ereiit 
npccifn; and when a hybrid female is cross«*d with a male of 
llie pure bjiceics, Ihi^uflspring, after tw'o or throe generji- 
tioiis, invariably rtverls to tlie character of iJie species ti> 
wliich tlie male belongs, without any tenden<*y to vary, 
or nKsniiic the characters of tlio otlier paicnt. 'J'hus, 
(jaatrefages says, it is impossildi* to get a lU'W breed hy 
crossing tw'o species. This revival of long-lost charac¬ 
ters is one of thu most puzzling phenomena of heredity. 
Owen ti’cated of it in his essay on “ I'aiihenogencsis,” 
Herbert Spencer in “ J'rinciples of lUologj’,” ami Darwin 
in liis theory of l*ang»'ncsis advanced in X’ariatioii of 
Animals and IMants under Domestication." 

ATAX. See ArAUiDKA. 

ATBARA {Jinhr-fl-Aitinndy or “ Hlaek Itiver." so 
called from the large quimtitii*s of black (‘Jirlli which it 
carries down from the mountains) is an iinj>ortaiit. rivi'r in 
Kasteni Africa, whicdi rises in the mountains of Abyssinia 
and falls into the IMne Nile at ICl Darner, after a N.N.M'. 
course of about illM) inih'S, During tlie drv season it is a 
coiiqsirutivclv insignificant str<*am h*r almut half its length. 

A'TE. the giMldess of mischief, among the Greekb. She 
it Avas wiio hni rash men into inconsiderate, ai-tioiis. Nay, 
on(*e she iiidiiciHl Zeus, at the birth of ili-iiiAci.Ks, to swi'ar 
the fatal oath that whatever deseeiidaiit of l*(*i*seU’> shuiilil 
lie Isirn tliat day should rnh* tlie race. Hera arningril 
m.'.tters so tliat Kurystheus was horn first; and us a n*snlt 
the great ilcrnelcs, son of Zeus himself, si*rv*ed the greater 
jiarL of his life In bondage to Kurystheus. The goddess w'us 
thus avenged for her i*onsort'H unfaithfulness; but he, 
furious at the trick, liutlcd Ate from Olympus for ever, 
ami she fell to earth, to curse im*n alone. A'isehylus modi- 
li(‘s lier nature iilniost into that of Ni:Mi:Mts, but in Homer 
nothing cau be more distinct than Hie ii*Ientless, passion¬ 
less av(‘ng<'rNcin(‘sis from Ale, tlie nil.*ichief-making daiigli- 
ter of Kris (Discord). 

TJio Lit®, sisters of Ate, are described hy Homer as lame, 
wrinkled, and squinting (Iliad ix. 502, &e.); hut such 
deformities heciniic lovely to ns when we learn that they 
.arise from the jicrjietnul tnmhle these heiielicenl.goildesses 
lire thrown into in their uneeiising isfforts to set straight 
tile I'vil done hy Ate. (Lit© means “pniycrs,” and jicrhajis 
Homer is hero indulging in allegory.) 

A'TELSS, an ubhrevialiun of Attloviiitus ((ir. ofcAV, 
im|K!rfeet; and e/icir, a hand), is tho name given to the 
spider monkeys of South Anioricji, from the fact that Dio 
thumbs of the liands arc rudimentary, and in some .spceh*s 
not externally ajiparent. 

In Die genus Ateles, which includes tin* spider monkeys, 
the head is round, tin* faon nuMleratcly devehqied, the limhs 
arc very long and slender. The tail is ioii^r than the body, 
thick at till* base, strongly ]ir(*)tensile, and naked for a 
eoiisiderahle spa(*e along tlio muter siiriace at its extremity. 
The ears arc niodemto and naked, witii reffeeted margins. 
The fiu* is king, crisp, or Jmrsh, sometimes silky; and the 
prevailing colour Is black. Tlic spider monkeys are st.aid, 
gentle, timid, and exliihil an air of listlcssness. which is 
thrown off' only under exe.itement. 

On the gi'ound, wdiich is not their proper place, thn 
Kt>ider monkeys, from (he length nud sicndeniess of tho 
limbs and the flexibility of tlic joints, display hut littio 
addre.s&. Their motions on all-foura arc crawling and 
indetenninate. Tliey tread on the inner edge of the liands, 
and to u great degree on the inner edge of tho feet, and 
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cn Icftvonr to assist themselves hy at tacUing the tail to every 
ohjwt within reach. In captivity, however, they often assume 
the erect Htlitnde, and walk thus bettor than any other of 
the lon^'tiiiled monkeys. When proceeding in this manner 
the tail is elevated as hi^li us the hliuiiUlei's, and then In'iit 
down at its extroiiiify, and is so niaiia;'ed as to act os a 
balancer, while the animal moves stemlily alon^. Hut the 
]>ropcr place of tlu'se. inonkeya is oniony the branches of 
the fiiH'st; there their movements are rapid, easy, and 
nneonstmined; their progression is by a series <if swinging 
<‘vointions, in (lio pcrformaiico of which the limbs .and tail 
take an e<pml slmre. The strength Xnd preliensilo powers 
of the latter organ ore very gn'at, and enable these aulinals 
to assume the most varied attitudes. In oseending or 
descending trees, or in tniversing the branches, llic tail is in 
continual re(|uiMtioii; they coil it round bram-h after bmneh 
tit (heir passage, turning it in various directions, niul apply' 
iiig it with no less stivngtU than pmMsion. 'I’liey often 
suspend tlieinselves by it exclusively, and swinging until a 
hulHcient iiniH'tus be gained, launch tlicmselves to a distant 
hranch, or stretching out their arms seize it as they vibrate 
towards it. They arc, in fact, essentially s'vingers and not 
l(‘apers atiiong tlic hrunelies. 'J'he advantages of tliis addi¬ 
tional iiistruiiicut. of jirehcnsion are pul))able; its sense of 
touch Is liiiger-like; and it is ca|>able, like the proboscis of 
the elephant, of seizing siiixill ohjisds with great address. 

Charles Kingsley gives the following description (»f a 
spider monkey he saw in Trinidad:—'‘'I'he queen of :ill 
the pets is a black and gniy spider monkey (Atcli's) from 
(•ui.ina, consisting of a tail wdiicli has devckqted, at one 
<'ii(l, a body about twice as big as a hare's; four anus (call 
them not legs'), of which the front ones have no tlnnnhs, 
nor rudiiiieiits of tliunibs; and a head of black buir, brushed 
fiirvvard over the f(s>l!sL, kindly, gret'dy, HJ\d fan*, with its 
wide, suspicious, lH.'secchiug eyes, und mouth which, :i.s in 
nil these Aineiican inonkeys, as far ns w'o iiave seen, can 
have no expression, ntit even that of sensuality, because it 
li:us no lips. Others ha\e descrilH-d tlie sj)id<*r monkey as 
four h'gs ami :t tail, tied in a knot in the middle; hut the 
tail is, witlnait doubt, the most hiqiortuiit of tlu* tivc limbs. 
Wherever the monkey goes, whatever she d(»es. the tail is 
the standing ]tuinl, or rather hanging point. It takes one 
turn at least round something or other, pnivisionally, and 
in case it should he waiitcHl; often, as she swings, every 
other limb hangs in the most ridiculous repose, and tlie 
tail alone supports.*’ 

These essentially arlKireal nnimnls are natives of Cniaiiu, 
•Surinam, I'eni, ami Hrazil, and niamud in tint mighty 
f<ireslh winch skirt the great rivers and their tributaries fur 
liundreds of miles in one tiubrokou coutiniuinee. 

Like tin? otlier American monkeys, they are killed by the 
nativi'S for ftHul, They arc skinned, and nsisted over a 
wamd fire; and though relished by the Indians, few Kuro- 
unless constrained by necessity, ciUi force lliem- 
selves to partake of such u nwolting dish. The flesh is 
dry and lean. 

Like the monkey trihes in genml, these spider monkeys 
live in trotjps, and net in concert cither in retreating from 
danger or in opposing an enemy. When oiio is wonmleil it 
Iswoines un object of wdicitude, and is assisted by all it.s 
companion H. 

The best known of the Atolos is the Colata. pnttuicnn. 
This animal measures al)ont 2 feet in length to the root of 
the tail, and is cov4‘red with long, coarse, bluek hair, except 
upon the facH) and the under part at the grtan. In eap- 
tirity it Ktsm l>ecome4i tame, and displ.ays coiutldenthle intel¬ 
ligence. It is found principally in Siiriiuim und Hrazil. 
(See riate QirAiriuiMAMA.) 

ATSL'IBRS NATIONAUX. or National Workshops, 
were institnlioiis set up by the provisional government of 
rnmee in February, 1K4H, to provide for tlie unemployed 
w'oikuien. S'aiting from a princijdc that all wuikmen 


were entitled to the means of living, it was nrgned that as (hd 
competitive system of ordinary trade often left large uum- 
licrs out of W'urk, and caused great variations in tlie rato of 
wages, it wouhl he. a good plan to find work for all who 
offered at a unifonn rate of j«iy. 'Hie government did Jiot 
attempt to suppress priv.ate employment of lulMmr, but it 
offered such terms that most large employers closed their 
establishments, and the workmen flocked in lar;.e numbers 
to the ludioual worksho])s. Private trade wiis tliuM almost 
mined, while the government fonnd they liiiO over 100,000 
workmen to l>e paid and provided for, and that then* weio 
no means of doing this. It was also found that when work 
was given out the men, being diqirivcd of all stimulus to 
lulHiur by tlie, e,«‘rtjuuty of tlie employment and the uniform 
rale of wages, shirked their work, and accomplished very 
little.. The experiment thus proved a comphde failure, und 
was ubuiidoiied after u trial of about three months. The 
closing of the sltops, however, leii to severe conflicts between 
the disappointed artisans and the soldiciy', in which hun¬ 
dreds of lives were lost, and order was obtained by the 
n’storatioii of des|)otism. 

Opposed to all laws of political economy, these institu¬ 
tions wvTV of necessity ilestinwi to fail; but tlu* exjK'viment 
has left some valuable lessons for the ennsidi'ratioii of nil 
tbosu who seek to supt*rscde the ordinary nictliod of (Kiin- 
petitioii by elaborate scheines of organized and equalized 
lal)our. 

ATBItXJL'NJE FAB'UXaJE, a species of (*om»dv which 
was coiiiinun among the people of Campania, und w*ns theneo 
itrodueed at Uome. The town of Atella,ni‘ar ('apua, gives 
tills braneli of e^uiiedy its name. The. Atellan farces had 
Oscan chai'Aclcrs, or actors speaking the Oscan dialect, who 
were, tin* representatives of some peculiar class of people of 
that eoiiiitry, much in the same manner as the Arleeehino 
and Policiiicllo of the Italian stage are (viricntiires of the 
jH'euliaritics of certain elnsses in their respective pnainces, 
ainl Sjieak tlieir several diaUnds. Iiiilc4*<l tb«*s<* wo'wc/o'fc, 
as llic Italians call them, may be considci-ed as the desceinl- 
aiits of tlie old UNcan elairneters in the Atellaii.T. The 
Alellanac were a niixtnn* of high uiid low, jialhetic aiul 
Imrlesque, Tliey were distinct from the )>erforiiinne<‘s of 
the tiiimi, who indii);;t‘d in scurriliti<-s and in ohseeiic jtikes 
itiul gestures. Tlieir Iminoiir dealt chiefly in ingenious 
allusions and eqniviH'ations clothed in deeeiif words. Tlio 
Atclinna* were pcrfoinicd by Roman citizens. In course of 
time, however, the Atellanir di'geiieratcd; eoninioii mer¬ 
cenary players aj»p<*ared in them, and they Is'eame as bsisc 
in their language as the j»erfnrnianees of the mimi. 'I'his 
may explain the ditrerent judgments given of tlie AteUann 
by different writers. 

The Atellaiiro w’crc w’ritten in verso, chieflv iambic. 
Lucius Sulla, till* dictator, is said to have written Atelians. 
Quintus Novius, who flourished six)n after •Sulla's abdicat ion, 
wrote about fifty plays of this kind; the titles of some 
of tliein have come down to us, as “ Alaechus Kxul,” or 
“ Macclius ill Exile; ” “ V iinh-miatons,** or “ The Viiitngers.’* 
Liieius Poinpnnius of Hononia, who lived alniut the same 
time, wrote ‘'Macchns Miles,” or '^Macchus the Soldier,” 
and others. 

(Scaliger, ‘•Poet.” lib. i.; Piliscus, “Lexicon Antiqnit,;” 
Smith, ** Diet. Antiq.”^ 

A TFM'PO, in tmisie (Ital. “ in time ”), is used after any 
change, by retardation or neecleratioii, wlicn the original 
speed of tlie movement is to Ik; restored. 

ATH or AATH, a llourisluiig manufacturing town in 
the H(*lginn ]>roviiiee of Ilninault, on the Deiider, and •S2 
miles by railway from Hmssels. It wjls strongly ftirtified 
by Vaiiban in and strengthened in 1816, but the 

works wiTi* filially demolished in 1830. Tim Hotel de 
Yille is a h.andsome building, and tlie Cliureh of St. Julian 
is also rniudi admired. Tlie mniiufaetures are cups, huts, 
gloves, cotton and linen clulli. It also eames on soinu 
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rradu in i^rahi, and in tliu ])Voducth of tliu nei^libotnin;; 
country^ ainoii" wliich nri; tobacco, ja.ppies, and rape. 
Tlic population is 1)000, 

ATHABAS'CA, a livcr am) laki' in l*iili-di Xorth 

AincTU'si. 'riio Athabasca liiviT has ith suiurcs in tin* 
IhK’ky Itlountaiiis. It Hows jrcucrally X.. l)ut Muncliinc.-i 
K., uiul in its wiiulin;;s receives tin* Mat<‘rs of tlie Lc'mt 
S lave Lak^; by its outlet the Lesser Sla\e Ki\er; it is also 
jtmicd by the Pembina, S.W. eiul of tin- L’ed Deer, Clear 
Water, and Red Wilb>w Hirers. AthabaseaRi\ei' falls 
into tile Athabasca Lake, nearly opposite Fori Cliipewa\aii, 
A trading station cstabilsiicd In tlielludsuirsllay Comjtan}. 
In the n}»per ]<arl of its course tin' Alhabasen is called 1«'i 
Biehe Ri\iere. Athubasea Lake is situated about 170 miles 
S.S.W. of the (ii'eat Slave J-ake. ll is of an elon;;ated 
filiape, lyin'' in •( (liifetion nearly 1). and W. It is aliout 
230 miles Ion;'; its width varies from 3(' ti» l.'i miles, 
;'radual]y decrcasln;; townids its eastern e^tremilu 

AT&ALI'AH (whose tiame means 'mUioui the Kternal 
remenibered”) is iMmsidered to he the ilan^dder of Allah, 
kill" of Samaiia, and of liis wife .Te/.ehel. the daughter of 
Kthhaal, kin" of the /idonhins. She is nNo called the 
daughter of Oniri, who was the father of Aliub; but by 
coiujiurin;; the \nrious ])assaE'es, it >eems that slie was the 
ilauxhter of Ahab, and ;'iiindduu;;liter of Omri. 

Allialiab bceamo the wife of .lelioram. kin" of Jndab. 
He died in the year n.r. 8t<o, and the kili"dom de\ol\ed 
upon Abaziali, Ids yunn"est son, who reiji'iied one year. 
Athaliah, who ]iosses.sed much inthieneu in tlu' p>veru- 
inent of lier son, used it for bad imrposes. On Ibo im- 
tiinely death of Aliaziuh. “she arose mid slew all the 
Keed-royal of the liouse of .ludah.” Allialiali iLsecndcd 
the throne which slie had thus rendered vacant n.i'. S8J, 
and rci;:ned during six years, when ,Toasl>. the N»n of Aha- 
zLili. who had been eoneeuled, was jnoilnet'il to the pcfijdc 
by .bdioiada, tbu hl"b*]«iesf, and by him anoinleil king. 
Athaliah eiideavoiiri'd to excite a reaction in lier own favour, 
hut in vain; for dehoiuda gave oulers that she should be 
removed from tbe siuTcd inclosure and slain. Tlx' coin' 
inand was immediately obeyed, n.r. 878. (See 2 Kings 
ix. 2-1; xi.; 2 Clinm. xxi. fi, 7-12; xxii. 2-10; xxiii.) 
The storv of Athaliali h.as been Useil b} Handel as tbe 
subject of an oratorio; and it forms the .subject of Haeine’s 
tiagedy “ Athalie,” to whieb Meiidelssoliii wrote his famou.s 
incidental mnsie. 

ATHAK'ARIC, a chief of tlie ^Ve:^L Colhs, wjio liad 
settled lliem.selves on the herders of tin* Homan empire, 
ill Dacia, north of the Daimhe, about the middle of the 
fimrth century. Having aided 1’i‘ocopius in Ids rehellion, 
tlie (Joths w'ere attacked and defeated l»y tiie Kmpei-or 
Vnlcns in 3()!». TJiey then sued for peace, and an inter¬ 
view' took place on this oeeiLsioii lietw’een V'alcns and Alha- 
naric, in u iioat in the middle of the Damihe. Some years 
aftenvard.s the Huns thn-atened the territory of the Hotlis, 
ami Athananc opposed tiic harbariaiis at tin* passage of the 
liver Dniester, but he was obliged t«> retire w’illi a ]»art of 
his followers into the Carpatliinn Moimlaius. The rest of 
the (ioths, under Fritigern, tlirew tlicmsijvi's on llie einjiire 
for protection, and wore ullmved loei-oss tin* D.mniio lUid 
settle in Thrace. They afterwards (|uarivlled with the 
Emperor Valeiis, whom they defeated and killed In the 
fiattlc of Adriaiiople. hi August, .378. After the deatJi 
of Fritigoni, and the elevation of 'J'lieodosius to the 
empire, Atlianaric was elected king of the Hotlis. He emi- 
eliided a peace witli Theodosius, and went to Ooiistan* 
tinople. where he was vei*eive»l with gieat in>mp, in .laniiary, 
.381; hut having surfeited himself at the cni]nTor’b table, 
ho ROoii aftiT dicil, and was hnricsl with gi'eat inagni- 
ficcnco by order <d ThciKlosiiis ((llbhon, e. xxv.) 

AXSANA'SIAIT CRESD i> an exiKi'.ition of Cliristuiu 
faith, the date of the composition of w’hleh lias given risi* 
to much coutroversy. Baronins stat- s that it was written 


bv St. Atliaiiasiu.s wbilst at Home, but it Is eoiK’Inded from 
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internal evidence that it was composed alxmt the middle of 
tlie liftli ccntuiT. 

Beforn tin: close of the sixth century the Alluiaasiuu 
Creed had become so well known that cnmnieiils were 
written upon it; it was not, liowever, then styled tlio 
At]ntna.siaii Creed, but simply the Catholic Faith. Before 
tlie expiration of another century it had obtained the a]»]»el ■ 
lulion which it has since presiaved. It is supposed t(» 
have received the ejutliet “ Athuna.smii’* on aoeounl of its 
reference to the suM<‘cts of the controversy between the 
orfliodox and tin* Amns. 

From the seventh eeutnry we find that the Alhanabi.m 
Creed lias been considered in the Western e.liun lies to be 
lliu most uutliorit.ativc doeinneut regardhi" the dvictriue of 
the 'J'rinity. WulerLunl, in his ‘‘Critical History of lliw 
Athanasiaii Cieed,*’ says;—“The use of it will hardly be 
thought superfluous so long there are auy Arinus, 
Photiiiians, Sabellians, Miwedouians, Apollinarians, Ne.s- 
torians, or Eniyehians in these pails.'’ 

This crei'd was used in France about the year 850. and 
w.a.s received in Spain and fiennany tiboiil l(i0 yi'iirs later. 
It is not used in the Eplseotial Cbiirelies of Ireland or 
America; ami in tin* English Chiireh, where it i?. ordered 
to be rt-ad on certain high fcstiv.als, its denunciatory tone 
b> obnoxious to u large uunil>er of persons. 

ATHANASIUS, SAINT, one of the mo.*<t prominent 
figmi’s ot tin* fourth century, was lioru at Alexamlri.i in 
Egypt, 2*Jt». Hib writings prove that he liinl Ji’vivcd 
a h urnetl education, and that he was acituainted with both 
the iJieulogical and the profane literature of his age. Dur¬ 
ing his }ontli lie led for a time an ascetic life with St. 
Antoii). Alhaiiasltth curly gained the favour of Alexander, 
hi.shoj* of Alexandria, by whom lie was employed as secre¬ 
tary. In i32.'i lie was areliilomstn, and re)»reseute«l hisblshop 
at tin Coiiiieil of Kicasi, where lie laid the foundation of 
his fame by his powerful refutation of Aiianistii. On tli« 
death of AIe.vindcr, in Api'il, 32ti, Athanasius was unanl- 
iiiously eho.scn to succeed him in the bishojn ic l>y tlie ortho¬ 
dox prelates and the citizens, lie thiiH oblatiicd the first 
rank in the elmrcli after tlie Bisiiop of Rome, and the 
liighest ceclesiastieal dignity in the East. 

In till! leaders of Arianism Atli.ma.sius had many 
f'ppoiicnts. Amoii" the mo.st fipnnidabJe of tliese was 
Eusebius, bisho]) of Kicomedia, wlio liad obtained eonsidcr- 
ul»Ie inliuenee at the court of C<»nbtaiitiiie. On the return 
of .\rius from exile in 327, Athaiiaslns di'cHiteti to comply 
with the proposal of Eusebius, backed by an imjierial mun- 
dute, to reaUinil Alius to church e^mnmmion. The Ari uis 
tlierefore left no stoiic unturned to eflecl Ids min. From 
332 to 330 chai'go after cliargij was brought against him 
at Cic.sareu, 'lyn*, aiiu other places; mid eventually hi 
the latter year he was seuteneed to ho deposed fnau 
liis oflicc, exeommunuateil, and exiled from Ale.'aujdri.i. 
The emperor was induced to banish Athauasius to 'J’reves, 
where he was well received by Coiistans. Whilst here 
he wrote his famous letter to Senipioii on the death of 
Arius. On the ]K‘tilioii of the Alexandrians Athanasius 
was iccalled In .3.38. 'i’hc Alexandrians received him 
wit!) nubminded joy; and he at oneo deposed tlie Arlan 
hishojis, ami ]»nt firthodox prelates in their place. The 
Finsebians, who had j.nUcsted against Ids return, mvived 
the old lu-cusations, and added the charge of having sold, 
h<i his own heiicfit, the corn Is longing to the church and 
the poor. Athanasius summoned a synod in'310, wlilcli 
was attended by about 100 bishops, who refut' d in a synodal 
letter the aee.nsatious of the EuschiiuiH. After this both the 
eonteiiding )>arlies sent mcssrngi'rs to Jalius, bisliop of 
Ronte, and tlms tlie WestvTii cburcbes bi'caine involved in 
the contest. Julias declared In favour of Athanasius, but, 
in compliance with the request of the Eiisebian delegates, 
.appointed .a synod to lie held .at Home, whither Athanasius 
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ropairoJ, attended by n few uiunks. It Ls maintained tluit 
on this ocesiHion lie truusplanU'd the monastic instltuiiuus 
fnnn into Italy. Hcforc this synod could hii tusseiu- 

bled .'ll Koine the Kusebians held another at Antioch in 
:M1, whicJi excluded Atlmiuisius for ever the see of 
Alexandria. 'I'lic- vacant sw* was pi'e^ tn ClreKory of Caji- 
])adtH-ia. who, assisted by rjiihigrius the Uonmn ^'overnor 
and the inipcnnl troojis, violently expelled Athanasius 
fr<'iti Alexandria, where lio had iiwanudiile retunicd. 
Atlianosius fled for refu;^ to Rome, whither Julius sum- 
moiled a fresh synod, which rojueted all the charges 
n^aiiihl him. On tin* demand of Coiiftans, the emp<'i'or of 
tile \\'<‘st, a syinal was held in B4G at Sardicn, on tin* con¬ 
iines of the two cmpire.s, which acquitted Athanasius of the 
charges brought ugaiiiBt him. It was hy tins synod of 
Sardiesv that the canons were first estnhlishcd which rccog- 
ui:sed the right of the Bishop of Rome to act ns arbitrator 
in all cases of the deposition of hisliops. By means of 
strong I hveats Co]i.siaiis induced his hrotluT Constuntins, tiie 
emperor of the Kast, to rciiislute thu orthodox bishops who 
iind been exiled by the Basebians. In the ye.ar .Sol Cou- 
stuiis died. As long after tills event Os the proteiisionK of 
Magueiitlus to llio eiiqdro of the West gave cause of fr.ar, 
Uoiistaiitius was the fiiend of AthanuNhiH; hut after the 
defeat and dt'ath of M.agnentius in Haul, the Bisln>]> of 
Alexandria f(*nnd bimsclf held os the personal mul theo¬ 
logical enemy of the emperor. Constantins, anxious for the 
consent of tlic Western Church to his proceedings against 
Aliianusiiis, siinunoiied a synod at Arles in 353, and in 355 
uuotlnT at ^lilan, wliieli consisted of 300 bisliops. By 
nu*ans the most unworthy (OihlKni, cliaji. xxi.) a majority 
of votes wiks obtaiiutd, and notwithstanding the fearless 
defence of IiU friends, Athanasius was conJenmed and 
deposed by both synods, nud all bi&hops wlio refused to 
acknowledge the justice of the sentence wei'C immediately 
banished hytla* einpenir. Alexandm, resisting the decree, 
was surrounded and entertHl hy the imperial troops. Uuring 
four months, under the gui.se of zeal for religion, the 
most horrible vavage.s were carried on within the walls 
of tlic city. Athanasius snveil his life by a rapid and secret 
iliglit. A ]>rice was set upon his head, but he managed 
to elude the imperial emissarieH for .six years. He lived 
cliiefly among the m<»uk» of tlie Kgyptian desiTt; .'im! it 
w'iis during this ]ienod lie composed sex era) of hiscontro- 
vc>r.sial w’ork.s. Julian, tho successor of Coiislanllus, and a 
pagan, rccallcil Athnnasius; lint as he was as bitter nii 
eneiuy <if paganism a / of Ari.anism, Julian siwm repented of 
having reeiUlcd him, condemned his prwMS'dings, and pro- 
nouueed sentenee. of exile against him. Juli<m diinl In 3(i3, 
and xv.iR succeeded hy Joviun, xxdio favoured the ortlKwlox 
views, revoked Juliuti’K decree, and treated Athanasius 
witli great distinction. Jovian's reign, Imwever, was short; 
he died in Febmarj', HGd, and xtas .succeeded in the Eastern 
Einjiin* by Valens, a zealous Avian. Banished hy this 
cmjicror also, Atlmnnsius lived concisiled for several nuaiths 
in his father’s tomb. This persecution of the nenv x eiienited 
])atri;ircli excited a rebellion, to put an cud to which Atha- 
nsusiu.s was allowed to resume his cpiscopil rank and fum - 
tioas. l)ufing the short remainder of Ids life lie lived ir 
peare. and in llm posse.ssion of Ills si-c. His dwith look 
phec in May, .372 or .373. 

Thu opiuioDS cnlertalned of Atliaimsins have hecn most 
contradictory. Most extol him for his sanctity; Home 
lilamc liim for obstnivocy. He wa.s sm.dl of stature, and 
did not at fii'st Impress beholders witli the idea of internal 
groatnes.s. Ili.s stylo is unadorned but appropriate, and 
be.irs the stamp of genius and true ulcxjueiiee. A Hpleudid 
edition of Ids xx'rilings, most of which relate to the hcr<'hie.H 
that agitated tho church in his time, and to his oxvu porse- 
vcriiig Ntniggh'H for 1 ho Christian faith, xvas published in tluve 
vols. folio, by the Benedictine incaiks of tit. Maur (Paris, 
16UH). This edition contains the Greek text and a Latin 


ranHlntion. An edition in four vol.**. folio xvas jmbljshcd at 
I’adua in 1777. In the “(kdh’ctio Nox'a Patinun Gra'eo- 
•um,” by Bernard de Montf.meon (Pniis, 170(;), txxo v»ds, 
olio, the xvorks of Athanasius arc given, with a Lathi 
verbion and notes. His “ Pour Uratioiis against the Ariaus** 
xvero done inl<» English by Samuel Paikt-r, txvo xnls. Hvo 
(Oxford, 1713). Cardinal Nexxinau has translatid his 
defi'iice of the NIcciie Crex'd and Home others o! his prlii- 
lipal* w ritings (Oxford, 1812). 

A'THSZSM, a xvord derived from tho Cns-k nthvott 
Without God), and used to denote the .systi'nis oi llio.se xvho 
deny the x'xlsleticc of God. Considered historically, it lia.H 
jecn frcijueiitly usi-d lo du.serihe those who rejecte<l the 
[Kipuhiv theologies of their age, nltlKUigh their oxvn concep- 
:ioii of Deity may have Ixsai far in adxance of the sy.stem.s 
llicY denied. Thus, the .'mri»*iit Greeks regtU'Ued borne of 
Lhcir pliilosopliers .as at heists because of their repudiation 
)f {silytheism; nud the same charge won lirouglit ag.iin.st 
tJie early Christians hecanse of their rejection of thi* idols 
if heathctiisin. At later perlisls, after the doi'trine of tho 
J'rinity had liccomo fully cstalilishcd, the name xv.is fie- 
juciitly given to those xvho iicld Sociniaii or Unitnriau 
viexvs, ultiioiigli sueli persons were often d<*X(*nl Is'llexers 
in G<*d. 'riie uecusalion, Imwever, xv.as e\-er icgaided as 
being tho most lerrlhlu that could be made, and as of 
nece.ssity implying mental and moral .aberration of tho 
woi*ht kind. 

Ill the intellectual revolt against thu jircx ailing sx stems 
of social nud ecelesi.astiral antliority that preceded and 
ullendml the French Ui-voluti<iii, lioxvuxcr, ulheisin iis a 
HiH'cuLilive theoiy of tlie universe and a jirnctieal founda¬ 
tion of morals was ojieidy taught. 

Tlii.s fashion bus h.a])pi)y ]i:issed axx’ay; but tlaav .arc 
even noxv to be found, heie and there, men (n<»ne of any 
mark) xvho aeeept the n.nm* of atheist, and teaeli tli.at thcro 
is no God. 3'liis is quite distinct fnan the .agnostic ])Obi- 
tion, xviilcli denies tiiat mankind has or <‘.m liax'e .any 
knowledge of Gml. Tlie latter is the viexv of the Pi»silivists 
and Secularists. Still le.s,s can tin* charge of atheism be f.nirlv 
brought ugaliist tlnr Paiiliielsts, xvlio }ijefer to xegard God 
ns 1/* nature T.atlier than as a dlstiucL persmiality Ixeyomd 
nature. But .ns lH*b»n! s:iid, tlie leim Is usually ^cxeept in 
the isolated e.a.se.s named) oin* of niei'i* .seii.seless abuse, 
applieil iiidiseriniinntely ti* any strange religious Ix-licf, 

On the other hand, It lias Ua'onie tlio fashion of late in 
cert.ain circles todemmneo asniichaiiLableanJ even bigoted 
tlie desigimtiun of a ninii as .an atheist xvho advocates atheistic 
opinions. EK]H.-cialIy is this reproh.ated xvluai tliu pensou bo 
descrilH'd shirkb the du.sign.ation hinisidf. But truth and 
cle.arncss of st.iti'im'iit rcipiii'c lliat We bliould ii.se that 
xvord as properly descriptive, of one xvlmse x iexvs arc opposed 
to the. acknowledgment of “ a Supn*mo Being, the author 
of .all tilings hy free and imdeist.amling actkni.” Dr. Mar- 
tiiieau, hi his “ Study of Spinoza’’ (l.ondon. 1882), mukuii 
wimu very pertinent observutioiis on tliis p(»iiit. After shoxv- 
ing that JiU'obi had logic;il justific.ilioii far cki-ssing Sjiiuiiza 
with atlu’ists, he goi's on to .say '-“Tla* just alihuiTencu 
of iiitelleeluai per.sous for tlie odlnm t/ivoloyu.'nm, and tbxi 
generous nilc to give no one a name wdiieh he disowns, 
Iiavo nearly Lonislicil thisxxord fr<*m our vocabulary; .and 
if its disuse by calm and judicious men xvould save it from 
abusu by pa.ssionate advr»catc.'» It might xvcll be. dropjwd. 
But a right use of language is a lietlcr corrector of wrong 
, than iiM'rc disti.se; and, Irigicully, it i.s as little p(>ssil>lo to 
I Sparc the xvord alluinf us thu cognate tenns of thu samu 
I group. As tlnac arc and alxvnjs liave Ikjcii ])c<ipie who 
bcli<‘vc, so there are and alxx.ays have been ]ieople who dU- 
beliexa* tin* goV« rnaiiee of the xvorld by a ‘living God;’ and 
wi* cannot dispense* witli a name for each. The duty of 
applying to no one a term which he dlsmvns is conditioned on 
his not altering its meaning in order to disown it; the ohli- 
g.ation i.s reciprocal, resting on n common understanding. 
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ftnd VHil.ittMl by tricki) of jicncrMon on either siile. The 
liomatiN ha/l no ripht to cliarj^i; ntheiRm on tJic early ChriK- 
tiaOH for not bulievioR in .lupitcr Capitolimis. On tljo other 
hand, it w no valid diHclaimer to >.ay, ‘ I am not an atl»eist, 
f<>r 1 Ix'Hevo iu a firnt cauM*,’ jf that first cause should 
hap|>en to he hydropen, or other blind element of tliinps. 
It ennnot be desirable tliat the wonl ‘ God ’ should k' thrown 
into tho crucible of metaphysics, and resen t'd for any rfijtn‘ 
mortuum that may k* left when the essential eoiistitueiils 
of its meuuiiip have be<'n dissi]»at<*d,’’ 

ATH'X1«1KG, a Saxon title for a priueeof royal hlorKl. 
It is munifestly the same as the German cf/< / (nohle;. Tims 
iidpar the Alhelinp simjily means Kdpiir the Cniwn* prince. 

ATH'ELNSiY. ISXiX OF. Tliis a)>iH'llation, (iioupli 
it lias ceiLseil to be ajiplicahle, is retained hy a risitip pr<*und 
in the parish of Lynp and hundred of AndcrsHeUl, in the 
<‘ounly of Si»mei*sel. Tlie whole “ island ” etiiitains alMuit 
IIMI acres, and is at the junction of the rhers Tone and 
I’arii'l, in tiie ceiilif of the eoiinty. 

Tills spot was anciently sniTouiided by nhnnst iin]>ass> 
able mai'shcs, and lias acquired celebrity ns the place in 
M-hich Alfred the Great toi»k temporary shelter while the 
])anes overran Wessex. It is thus described hy William 
of Malmeslmry:—“ Athi'liiey is not an island of the sea, 
but is so inueeessible on ju'eoiint of hui^s and the iniinda- 
1 ions of the lakes that it cannot k* pot to but in a Ixiat. 
It lias a very larpe wood of alders, liich Imrbonrs slaps, 
vs'ild poats, ami many beasts of that kind. The firm land, 
wliieli is only 2 acres in breadth, contains a little monastery 
ami dweliinps for monks. Its founder was Kiiip Alfred, who, 
heinp driieii fmm the district hy the italics, had kept 
himself for s<nnc time in that sccuii' lurkiiip-place.” 'J'fib 
word Athelncy niean.s islaiul ” or “islaiul <»f the 

nolilcs." 

ATH'SXSTAN. .ail illnstrioUK prince in the line of 
the Saxon Ki»vereipns of Kiipland, seaiei'ly le.ss famous 
than Alfn*d. his renowned pnimlfather. He w.xs tin* first 
who ealleil himself kinp «»f the Enpllsli, his father and 
prundfather liavinp been content' to call tln'mselvcs kinps 
of the AnpIo-.Saxotis, wliilc Kpk'rt uml tlie we.eieipns 
hetw’eeii him ami .Mfreil weie only styled kinps of Wessex. 

Athelstaii was horn six years bcfi»re the death rif Alfred, 
and, kiy .as he was, was pirded by liim with a prim*ely 
sword. It is a question wlietluT ho was. strictly speakinp, 
alepitimate .son of bis fatiier, Edward the Elder. It is 
admitted on all hands that, his mother was a ]iorsnn of 
low'ly birth, the danphti'i* of a Snxoii liushawdmaii. 

'The eldest son of I'kUv.ard, ami the only son who ha^l 
arrived at years of maturity e.xtaqd. Athelstan, dieil a few 
tlnys after Ids father. This npem'd the way to Athelstan’s 
MU'cession, who, it is said, was nominated in his fathers 
will. The Witeimpemot sanctioned his assumption of tiio 


Alfred had left a coue of laws, to which AthelsUui made 
additinns, the principle on which ho pniceeded beinp to 
brinp all classes, the ccclcsloslics and the slave included, 
: witliiu the scope of certain preat principles. He cnconraped 
; the translation of the Holy Scriptures into the vernacular 
' toiipiic, and the building of sacred edifices. 

ATHE'NA was one of the twelve Olympian pmls of 
ancient Greece. She was fabled to have been boru from 
the brain of her father Zens, who had swallowcii her 
motlier Metis (IntclUpeuce) when Athena was alnnit to be 
kirn. Hepheustus cj^>ve tlie bead of Zens witli a lintrlmt 
to free him from the intolerable pain, and Athena spr.anp 
furlli, fully armed, whilst heaven and earth shrsik, and 
darkness covered all tluiips. Athwiii was tliercfore “(^uccii 
, of the Air,’' as Uuskm has called her in the title of a 
cliurminp essay —fearful ns poddess of stonns, wieldinp her 
father’s liphtiiinp and thunder, benclieent as poddess of 
the blue sky. In her were combined correspoudinp mental 
attributes; pow*er almost unlimited, and at the same time 
the steady clear llpht of wisdom—as distinct from the 
flash of peniuH wbieli Apollo pp'aiited as her bhu' sky from 
his bhuinp sniilipht. In battle, therefore, Atlini.a is <>ver 
victorious, diflerinp remarkably from Ares, pisJ of war. 

' As might he expwted, whenever the two come into conflict, 
as in till! Trojan War, Intellipciice alway.s defeats mere 
i>rnte Force. Athena had many bununnes. As Avarritn* 
she was called I’allas-Athena; ns ]>rotectress of the state, 
piwirdian of tlie statesman's arts, she was called Atliena- 
j JNilias. Uiub'r this last title she lind a inapniiicent temple 
' at Athens, which w'e describe in Gukkk Aiu'iiiti-x'ti-ui:, 

, and of which a representation will k* found in (he Flates 
‘ iilustratiiip that article. She it was wlio taiipht tin* um* of 
' tlie jdouph and rake, the yokinp of oxen, tiie hriille, the 
i ri'.'H’inp i>f liorses, the chariot, the tnnniiet, the flute, the 
art of mivipation, &c. From Atheii.a the time-lionoiired 
I w<irk of w'oineii with the loom and the needle is derived. 
I Fimilly, it vas she who planted the olive; for when 
INiseidon ami herself were contendinp for the Acropolis, 

; till' pods promised the prixo towhiclicMT should create tlie 
' pift most useful to niortuls. J’oseidou struck the pmuiid 
I with Ills trident, niul a horse sprang forth; Athena planted 
' the olive. 'I'lie symhul of apricultnre, of fruitful prove.s, 

! of |K*a<'efiil arts, was held to he more w<irfhy than that 
of war, of <’oii(|uest, and of nnm:uli<: wanderinps; and tiie 
infant city wa-s named Athena', or, a.s wc c;ill it, Athkx.s. 
When tlie great IVrsinii iiivasiini swept over Attica, and 
the Athenians fleit to their ships while Athens was in 
flames, Athena hesonght her father Zeus in vain, for her 
favonrilo city; it was doomctl. Nevertheless, from the 
I blackened stump of the sacred olive, which the invaders 
hml refused to spare, sjiranp out a fresh priien shoot which 
grew to three yank with wonderful qnickuebs. ^iresapinp the 


sceptre, and he was crowneil at Kiiipston-uiMin-'Thanies, i rapid recovery and new birth of the city. At the same time 
A.t>. 1)25. Athclstaii’s reign hepati wvll. Northtiiiihria i the Athcniniis in their ships helped to win the cmsliinp 
submitted first, then the Scotch ami Welsh, who had joined ‘ victory of Sulamis. 


hands, were lopethcr hivnipht into vaswilapc and forced to Athena was always represented ns of full ape, calm, and 


]iay trihute, and finally the n'liiainiiip honlerors, the men 
of West Wales (Cornwall) wore incor|K>ratcd in the realm 
in like manner. lint after t<*n years the King of Scots 
revolted, and nlthough he was conquered uml his kingdom 
hnrrieil, this was the signal for a grand comliined onlbrcak, 
in wliicli the cluefs of ikiniwall and of W’ales, the King «if 
Norflinmliria, the Kinp of Scotland, and Anlaf the Dane 
jomoil. Athelstaii nmrelied against these ermfederated 
chiefs, and the armies engaged at a pl.icc (allied Ilmiian- 
burh, in Northumbria. 'Jliere Atlielstun pained a complete 
victory. His reign was of short »lnmtion; he died A.i>. 
940, iu his forty-seventh year. He had no family, and was 


very beautiful; draped, generally weuriiip the Simrtaii 
I tunic witliout sleeves, and over it a cloak, a t^]>luR, or 
■ (rnrely) a chlainys. She almost invariably weai% a boltnut; 

and fluently Killicr tlio iEciis or a round ArguUc shield 
' will) the Gorgon’s Iteud in the centre as a boss, is carried, 
and if so her otlior hand holds a spear. Tho owl was 
' sacred to Atlicna, and she is often represented wltli a cock 
or a serpent, typical of her wisdom iu mcKlIcinc. 'The 
modiHcations which her worship obtained iu Italy arc 
noticed under Mixkkva. 'I’here were several stanics of 
I J’allos-Athena, wliich, under tho name of Fallaiiium, were 
j lield in high sanctity. Tbo most famous was that of 'Troy, 


succeeded by Kdinniul liis bvotlior. Athclstnn did not ' which preserved the city from capture until Odysseus c-on- 
labour more to secure bis tlinnie and to extend his power ^ trived to steal it. The principal occurrence in the festivity 
ivnd political influence, which was considerahlo in Europe, of the ramiiiienir.a at Athens was the cairving to tho 


than to give security and legal government to Ids piH'ple. . temple, in procession, the new rube for the Faliadium. 
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ATHENAl'UM, the name (;iven in tlio oarlic'st timea 
to the templcH erected to (he goddess Atiiknv, nnd more 
especially to her temple at Athens, which was much fre¬ 
quented by poets, |ihil«s«i)hur8, and orators for the purpose 
of veadinj; aloud llieir productions. The iiaino was also 
taken !>y the Eni|K.Tor Iladriun for u enlloKc erected by him 
on the Avcnline Hill for the study of poetry, philosophy, 
law. ami rhetoric. Tliis was a kind of university, w'ith a i 
regular stiitr of jirofessors, and was held in high repute till 
the liftli century. In modem times the name Is freely used 
by piildie rcading-rouius, literary institutes, &r. It is also 
the title itf an important weekly rciiow of literature and | 
tlse fiiK* arts, ]>iib]ushed in I^ondon. The Atlienflcuni is tlie , 
name of tin* jaineipal literary club in I^ondon, possessing . 
om* of th«‘ finest buildings in Hall Mall. 

ATHEN AG 'OR AS» of AlhctiK, a Christian yiliiU« 60 - 
phor, who uddn‘>. cd an “Apology" f<»r (he (luisliansto | 
the lOinpcror Marcus Aurelius and his .son Coininodns, 
demanding toleration for tlie CJirlslians, and defending 
IIh'Iii against tlie tln*n usual ncciisatmiiis t»f atheism, incest, 
eating of (lie n«*sh of sluughl<*red ehildren, and tlie Hk<*. 

ATHS'NION, a Sicilian slave, hut )>y liirth a Cllieiuii. 
Atiienion nas ovi rscer to two wealthy brothers, ami dnring 
(lie insurnsdioii of the slaves in Sicily, which is enlletl the 
Sc'c»»uil Servihj War (o.f, ho gain<*rl over the slaves 

under lii'» own charge. Other slaves flfK:ked (o his staml- 
ani, and he assumed the title and state uf a king. He 
selected f«>r soldiers those who w«*Tc best suited to hear 
arms, and made all otlierslalMUir at their respective callings. 

W hen 1.. I/u'inins J.m’ullus, witli an .anny of 17,001i men, 
uas sent by tin* Unman senate to luing the war to u eon- 
<’lusioii, Atiienion risked and lost a luUtle; and Luc.ullus 
ilieii laid siege to T’rioMla. Imt without .success. Jle was 
.supej-.scdi'd by C. Scrviliu*-', who did no better. In 101 
the consul Manlius Aquilius gained a dwisive victory, in 
which Atiienion fell. I'lie wjxr was ended by Aquiltus, ii.<. 
00. In tiiis insurrection six Uornan annie.s snflercd defeat. 

ATB'ENS Athauv), one of the most famous 

cities of antiqully, nnd tlic cayiital of the modern kingdom 
of (Irccoe, is sitn.ated towards the south of the. central 
plain of Attica, alsmt 5 miles from tlio soa-eoast. During 
the prolonged war of independenee with I'nrkey (Ift2(>-27J 
Alliens was almost entirely depopulated and laid in ruins; 
hut since IfiSf), when it bwciune the seat of government 
j*nd capilid of tlie comitn.', the iinyiortanee and yirosjierity 
of the city have rajiidly i*evived; so that mod<*rn Athens 
is a liandsomc, well built, well-puved town, containing 
(»5,000 inhabitants v.or 1)0,000 including tlie Hirams). 
It is the residence of the sovereign, ainl contains a royal 
palace richly decorated in thn interior, finished in 1K43; ' 
a imlverHity—a liundKomc modern building, with a fine 
lihriry; the supreme of law, House of Cominuns, 

IVlytee.hnic Institution, the Museum, National Hank, Mint, 
Barracks, Military llusplta), Academy, &c, 'I'he Academy 
is an oxccedhigly handsome building of I’cntcUc marble, and 
in many of its proportions it is modelled after the I'arthcnon. 
Thn tympanum of the priiiciyuil front h.as a colossal group 
of slatnar)’—a reproduction, as far ns yiossihle, of the 
“ Birth of Minen’a,” wliicJi adorned the eastern front of the 
great temple on thi; Acropolis. From tliis building one may 
form some eoiua*ption of the splendour of the great Athenian 
temples of sparkling Hcntelic marble in the brilliant 
Athenian sunshine, before Uine nnd exposure had dimmed 
the crystalline purity which this marble shows when 
newly quarried. The Academy is also of especial interest, 
because in its decoration those brilliant blues and Rcarlets 
have Imcn used in the mouldings, and along the cornire, and 
on the capitals of the columns, of which bo many truces are 
fonnd in the Fartbenon. Some of the luist of the public 
edifices in modem Athens are those which have liccn erected 
by the voluntary contrilmtions of opulent Greeks in foreign 
countries. They comprise tlie Cathedral, Obs>cr\atory, 
vou II. 


Lycpuui, Arsokion or Gii-Ik’ School, Varvakion or Boys’ 
High School, and two hospitals. Two miles from the city 
is a tine botanic garden. The old walls have been rcmovwi, 
houses erected, .and Blreets laid out on every side; so that 
Atliens now contains many broad thoroughfares which riv.al 
in ta.ste and elegance the liost quarters of any Eumpean 
capital. The dwelling-house.H seldom exeind two stories; 
they are eoveriHl with phistcr, painted while, luwr» balconies 
in front, and green pcrsieawejr to the windows, which give 
tlicm a bright.thowy hsik. Two reslorod aqu''ducts RU))(ily 
the city with water. One of the gii-.atcst drawbacks to 
modem Athens is the almost entire ahseneo of inoistme, 

80 that a blinding, choking dust often rises in den.se clouds, 
'rhe trade of Athens i.s earried on by means of its port 
and harbour, the. I'lrrcus (or Fidra'us'), whieli is a rapidly 
in^rc.^*ling town, containing about iuhabilaiits. Tiic 

two plaees .are oonneeted by a g<«i<l road, and by a line of 
railway about C mlh'.s in length. 

Anciiv.nt Atiik.n.s. —^Athens Mauds on .a .spot rich in 
remains of antiquity, and as it was the chosen seat (»f 
lileraluro, philosojdiy, and the fine arts in Greece, (he 
.as.snciatioiis cmnieeted willi it. and the nolde ruins in tin* 
j \ieinily, will always combine to make the \h*w' from any 
' of (he hmrounding lieighls one of tlie inosl. striking aud 
• intiTesting pia'laqis in the >M»ihl. 

'J’he ancient eity eonsidi’rably l•xeeedcd in (‘Xtent tho 
modern town, occupying jiart of the central ]il.iin of 
I A’ITICA and .some iieights which run d<.wn into the jdaiu, 
hut ar<' dct:irh''d from the mnutilaiiis on (he nutth fionrier 
of thepro^}m•e. A good geiiiard idea id the nnrieiit eity 
will In* obtained from the Ma)», ANTiQriTM‘‘.s «»f Atiii-.ns, 
jiretixed to tliis volume. Uf the eminences on which 
Atliens was partly luiilt, tlie most eonspicunus are—Mount 
I.yealK'ftus, with its (waked summit, on tin* north-east of 
tJic eity,and l)eyr)iid tin* ancient walls; tlic Acro|K)lLs, which 
wa.s I’litlrely included within the old walls; the Aii'opagus, 
op]>o.vitc the W'est end of (he A<*ri)polis; and the Hill of 
the Mu.seimi, also included within the ancient walls, the 
highest eminence on the south. Un the east side of the. 
eity the little river liissus, which vises a few miles north¬ 
east of AinlM'lrikipos, runs in a .south-west iliri'etlon past 
the city, .s<*p.'ir.ating tlie heights of Athens on the west from 
the higliiT and more cuiitiiinous range of U^ancttii.s oii Iho 
east. This little river, wliieli in it.s n.'itnral stale might 
have rc-acliod the marsliy IiiiuI.h near the coast, i.s reduced 
by the heats of summer and the channels for ai'tilicial 
irrigation to an ine.onsiderahlc stream. 

The most striking cdijcet—the A<'n»poli&, or the old Cccro- 
pian fortress of Athens—is a n>ck whieli rises abruptly 
from the jdain, with its sides natiinilly hearp<*d. except at 
tlie w(*st cud ; its greatest length is alKuit 1200 feet, and 
its gre.alc.Ht breadth .OOO. The great Dionysiac Theatre, 
the place for dramatic exhihitions, was on the .south-east 
side of the Acropolis; the inner rune was excavated in 
the rtH'.k, and the part which pix>jeetcd intii llie. plain wits 
formed of masonry, the mins of wliicli still remain. In 
the recess of this excavation, and uImivc tho theatre, 
FauBiiniiiH (i. 21) describes a cavern, whicli was converted 
by 'Jhrasylltir («.c. 320), a victorious choragus, into a 
Binall temple. A iiohle-seated figure, of colosRal sixe, 
now generally called the statim Bacchus, which was 
originally placed on the ^•ntablatul•c of the hiimll tcmjde, 
is in the British Museum. On the south-west side 
of the Acropolis is the site of iho Odenm or Musical 
Tluxatro of Herodes Atticus, named by him the Theatre of 
liegilla, in memory of liis deceased wife. Tliis splendid 
muunment of the mnuificenee of a private individual was 
erected in tlio second century a.i>., and was the finest 
building of the kind in Greece. At tho west end of tho 
Acropolis, where alone the approach is practicable, the 
open space was filled up with the Fropylsca, a magnificent 
work of Fcntelic marble, which served liotli as on approach 
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and a inilitaiy defence t» tlie and the pillans 

of which still stand. A parent part of tlie eastern side 
of the iVojjylcea was destroyed tilK)ut 1056 hy an explo- 
^ioll of p'unpowdcr that took place bctwcf^n the Hve 
doors and tlui west front, which had hcon fonnrd Into a 
powder magazine. Th(5 chief omamriit of tin; Acnipolis 
was tin* Parthenon (erected aljout n.<\ 450—HO), ortcinplc 
of thr? virgin goddess Athena, wliicli stooil on the highest 
level of the Acropolis, nnd w.is Iniill <»f the liaid white 
Timrhle of Pentclieus. Much of the building still remains. 
See Paktiii-.non. 

Of the other ruins 1)11 the A»’io]ioIis the in<«st interest¬ 
ing is tlie hiiililing wljieli, eoiisisting of vaiious pJirU. is 
now coniiuoiily known hy the gener.al name of the Eum'II- 
Tin-.nM. 'rile. Iin-n/e enlos.stil .statue of Minm'a the 
Defender, tlie noth of J')iiili;us, stooil on the Acropoli.H. 
Tlie spe.'u*and ln’liirrtof this colossal tignie (Pansaii. i. tiH) 
were visible towering aho\e the Acropolis to those who 
n]i]>ri).ielu‘«l Alliens by se.i, as soon as they had rounded 
Cape Sutiium. Opposite to the west end of the Aerojiulis, 
;uh 1 separuteil from it I»y a depression, is the Areojiagiis or 
Hill of Mais, on the eastern ainl highen-xtreinity of which 
was the eoiut of the Akmm'.mjus. Adjacent to the Aix*o- 
pagiis on till* west was the I’nyx, where the ]mhlie inoi-tings 
were lield In the more aiieient jieriod of the state, and 
where a htUna^w pnlpilof stone, still marks the (daee froii 
wlmdi the assemldy was addiesscd. 

North of the An-opagiis is the 'ri*mpli* of Thewiis, 
hnilt of Pentelie inaihh-, the hest preserved htiilding of 
nueieiit Athen.s. Nearly due east of the Temj»le of Theseus 
are the remains of w'liat is jiroliahly the Stou or Poitieo of 
liiidrian, one of the moiiniiients with wdiielt lie emlieliislied 
the city of Athens. South of the Stoa is tlie Teinyile of the 
\VjndH, called also tin* I’ower of Andronicus Oyrrliestcs. 

The south-east quart(*v of the city is entered hy the Arch t 
of Hadrian. Tliis building, of Pentelie marble, consists of I 
A elreular arch with Cnrintliinii colnmns, tlie entablature 
of which supports another oidinanei- of Corinthian coluniiis, 
sunnouuted hy an eiiluldntun*, witii a jiecliment in tlie 
centre. All inseiiplion upon the frieze on the sonth-easl 
side of the ureli shows lliat the emperor gave liis name to the 
part of the e.ity hetwei*n this edilice and the Hissus. lleie 
stood the magniliccnt Tt*iii])Ir of Clyinpian Zens (Jupiter 
Olympius), which, helng vccoiumenced aUiut n.<‘. 175- 165, 
on till* site of an older teniyde, and worked u])on .at intervals, 
w/is finished hy the liberality of Tladrian. Sixteen columns 
of IViitelic marble, 60 feet high, aiul above 6^ In Jiaiuctcr, 
are all that now remain of tho l‘JK which once ailonied 
this magnificent Iniildinp^ The lomitaiii called Oallirrlns* 
or EiineiU'runuK (the ‘‘nine springs”), tin* only source of 
fresh water in thu neighhourliood, was hut a short distance 
from the south-east angle of 1 hi-great temple. Annqueduct 
from Ocjdiisia, on the (Jephisus, was c-onstruoted for tin* use 
of tlie city by Hadrian and Aiilonimis Pius his succes.sor. 

Jh-yoiid the quarter called ilatiriaii's (hi on the east side 
of the Ilissns, Is tlie Pauatli(*iuiic Stadium, tirst construelcd 
by Lycniguh the orator, \\a\ o5(k and adorned with I’eii- 
tdie maride by Ilcroiles Attieus, in tlie reign of Hadrian, 
Part of the masonry at thesoutli-i'ast or circular eiid,.niui tlie 
Capca^ or part used for Die exliihitioii of the Paiiutlicnaic 
gam(*s, remain. Its length in flu* interior is 675 feet. 

The small choiagie inomimeiit of Lysierates, erec‘l<*d 
abntiL n.f. JJM,vulgarly ealU-d tlie Lmleru of Demostliencs, 
stands hetween the south-east angle of the Acropolis and 
the great Temjile of Zens (Jupiter). 

The three jiorts of Athens, going from west to east, 
wore the )’incns, whicli eontained three naliinU hays; 
tho Munycliia, now iSlratiotiki, separated from the Pira*us 
by tho peninsula of Munyehia; and l*hali*rnm, now ]‘ort 
rhanari. These three jjoits, with the Imiidings attached 
to them, once formed a sepnrule city larger than Athens. 
A sea wall, 60 Greek feel high, and constructed of wrought 


stone, extended from the Bay of Phalerum all round tlm 
rocky peninsula of Mnnychia, terminating aliuut Cupo 
Alcimns; the north-west nnd west side of the Plraus 
wiui also inelu.Hed hy a wall running down to the sea; a 
wall ran from tho Phaleiie. Port across tlio high ground to 
tho liead of the middle bay of tho Pirjcus; nnd a third 
wall ran uen).ss tho narrow islbinus of tin* Mnnyehla. Tho 
iinpovtaiu^i aud stmigth of the fortifieations of tin* mari¬ 
time city, .and especially of the Munyehia, appear from the 
siege of this place hy Dcinetrhis Polioreetcs, and hy Sulla. 

Athens was comieeted witli its ports hy the Duig Walls 
(Gr. vudrati'irhc), v^nleli abutted on llii- city, respectively 
.at the Hill of tlie Museuin and llie GnU* of Pira?ns. 'riio 
direction of the Long Walls from the Pinens is E. hy N. 
hy eonqiass, as ajqiears from their existing fimndations. 
'I'lie southern w.dl, which ran from the city to the Phalerum, 
was culled the Pliali*rie Wall; the northern, wliieli ran 
from the Plmic Gale to tho j*ira*ns, nnd was a double 
wall, wins sometimes called the Haig Walls ami sometimes 
tho Pinde Wall. Tlie total circumference of the city 
wails was about 22 inUcs. They weic strcngtlienctl with 
towers. There were also square lowers on the i/)ng alls 
which C4imieclcd the city with the ports. 'Flic lemeteiies 
surrounded the city, hut were most eoiispicnous on the 
iiortli uiid north-west, where they eomnn-neeil iiniiicili.iti-ly 
wi tile outsidi! of the walls. The road from the Gate 
Dipyluin to the Academy W'as Iim*d with the ti'inbs of 
illnstrioiis men, siicli as Pericles, Tlirnsyhulus, (.’huhrias, 
ami Piloniiioii. Here loo wuie tlie momimeids of those 
who fell in their country’s sei\ice; a slali i»f stone, with 
the name ami township of each individual, was Ihu 

honour pai<l hy the state to Us citizens who died in battle 
(Paiisanias, i. 29). The Aeadiniy was surrounded with a 
wall, pluiiled with treia, nnd oniameiited with foimt.iiiis 
of water. Near it was tho tonili of Pluto. 

Booekli estimated tho jiopulation of ancient Atlieiis .and 
its ports to have Imjou 180,060; Clinton, 160,000; ami 
Leak*-, 116,000. 'Ihc commercial oponitioiis of the city 
embraced every known conutry nud connnodily. “All 
the jimduets of foreign couutrii;s,” says Boeckli, ‘* eamu t<> 
Athens, and articles wjiicli in other plaees could luaxlly 
Ikj obtained singly were collected together at the Pira'us. 
Besiih-s the corn, llic cosily wines, iron, hniss, and other 
olij(*clH of commerce which came from all tlic regions of tho 
Meditcrmiie.'in, they imported from the eoastsof the Black 
iSea slave.s, thnlMT for shipbuilding, s,alt fish, honey, wax, 
tar, w^K)), rigging, lentlM*r, and gi»at skins; fi*oni By/an- 
lium, Tlirace, and Macedonia, timber, slaves, luid sait-tisU; 
slaves from 'I’hessaly; carpets nnd line wool from JMirj'gla 
nnd Miletus.” “All the finest pnalnets,” says Xenophon 
(“Dc Uep. Alli.” ii. 7), “of Sicily, of Italy. Cyprus, T.ydia, 
Poiitus, nnd tin* Pelopounosus, Athens by her empire of 
the sea is ahhi to collect into one spot.” Nor were mnnn- 
factures neglected. It is true that et'iiimrree w.asn*garded 
;is the ehief point of nalioTial policy, and that every eu- 
ronragcinent w'ns given to it wliicdi high proti*cling reguLi- 
lion.s and other privileges could bestow. But no restriction 
W'.'is imposed U)Kin tiadc; hence every bianch of industry 
nourished, and the miumfaetnres of Alliens wertieverywhcro 
esteemed. 'ITii* native produets of Athens, too, wert* of 
groat importam*o. 'I'hey co}))>isl(‘d chiefly of olives, figs, and 
iioncy, ami Lave been celebrated in ail ngt-s. Tlie wealth 
of the city was also .augmented by the silver mines of 
Toinrion; and those siimptaous edifices whieh cun.'itituted 
the pride of the. Athenians, ami arc the ndmiintiun of the 
present day, owed their origin to the maibh- quarries of 
Pentelicu.s. Tlie opulence, pro.sj>erity, nnd (K»wer of Atlieii.s 
arc fully exhibited hy Thucydides (lib. ii. U). The wmio his¬ 
torian has distinctly indicated (lib.ii. 40) that the freedom 
of the Atheiiiun in.stitutiuna, bo pre-eminently adapted to 
develop tlie energies of Ihc human mind, was the chief 
Konree of their unparalleled greatness. 
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Athens was undouhtodly inferior to Home iti (he pave¬ 
ment of its streets, in its sewers, its supply of water, &c. 
Bill the of the pnhlie buUdin;^ eoinpensatcd 

for wicli inferiority nntl for the poverty and mennness of 
the doinestie Architecture. 'I'lie soil and climate undoubt¬ 
ed ly exercised a very important influence upon the buildinj^s 
of the city, and on the mauners of its inhabitants. The 
Athenians woishlpped, lep^slatcd, and witnessed draiiiatie 
ii'presentitions nniler the open sicy. The clearness and 
brilllrtiit colourings of the atinosplicn*, the flood of fire with 
wliich the marble colninns, the mountains, and the sea are 
Lnllied by an Athenian sunset, the violet hue which Ilyinet- 
tns assutn(‘s in the. evening sky, in cxnitrast to the ^lowini; 
rock of l.yeabettns and the rosy Pouteiicus, have been felt 
and udniired by niicicnl and modern poets. ICuripidcs 
desciilies tils cuunlryiiien us ‘‘ever lightly tripping (lirou;'h 
ail I'tlier of surjirising brightness” (“Medea,” 825). 

In naeiit vear.s excavations of the aneieiit sites and 
buildings of Atlions have liKsn Hystcmatically enrried on witli 
the most inleiesting results. The nork has liceii elnelly 
iiiiilertakeii hv the AreluTological Society of Athens; but 
the anti»jnaries aiul scholars of all Europe havo seconded 
tlieir labours, and Erance and (Jennaiiy have vied witli 
fh'cat Britain in tlic prohccutloa of the work of Athenian 
di^e^)very. 

//Uttny .—Concerning the early inhabitants of Athens, 
we are uliiiost wholly destitute of information ; and even 
after its history begin.s to emerge from obseurily, the 
events which distinguish it arc for a long time scanty 
and doubtful. The myth runs that OeiTops (i;.c. Ib.'iG), 
a native of Egypt, by marrying tlio daughter of Aeta’on, 
obtained tlie sovereignty. He collected the liilherto 
scattered inhabitants of Attica, divided them into tribes, , 
and founded the Acropolis. Later, the aristoerutieul was | 
snbstituti'ii for llic moiiaiehicid form of government, and 
tlu! title of “king” was exchanged for that of “Aimuion.” 
A strong dcslie fur a definite code of laws oiising, l)iaco 
was chosen as the law'givcr (b.c. 62d). The severity of his 
code, however, which awarded the punishment of death at , 
oiieo to the most venial ofTenccs and the most flagrant | 
rrimes, soon rendered it incapable of exeention; and Draco 
lost, the puhlie favour and died in isxile. 'J’o quell the dls- 
tuvhanres which coiitiiiucd to distract the city, tbo people 
(n.t’. 501) liad recourse to Solon, who had already dis¬ 
tinguished himself os a general, and invested liim witli the 
ofTiei* of :m*lion. The code of Jaws which he framed was 
Athnirnbly suited to toe exigency of tlie times; for though I 
its tendency was decidedly demucratic, a conntcrbalaneing 
chock was given to popular encroachment by tlie establibh- 
menl of tlie Assembly of 400,and by the prerogatives vested 
in the court of Ansipagus, Indeed, the freedom of spirit 
which iSolon introduei*d and rendered ilnrable, and tlio 
liberal education whicdi the whole system of his laws made 
indispensably nceessary to Iho noble and wealthy citizens, 
soon nmderiMl Atiions tlio leader of all the repnlilies of 
(Jieeco. Indeed, from Sidmi, as from our King Alfred, all 
the gniding principles of tlio state were ls‘lieved,hya grate¬ 
ful and <;re<lu1uiis posterity, to have originated. Nor were 
the oonsequouces of Solon's measures at all retarded by 
the subsequent domination of Pisistratns (n.<i. 5G1). For 
notwithshiiiding his assumption of tho rogal power, Ids 
administration was cbaruclerizod by an assiduous ouitivatlon 
of the arts and Hciences; and it is to him that posterity 
attributed tlie collection of the Homeric poems in their 
present deflnlto form. That tho spirit of Athenian freedom 
was not. extinct, was proved by thn expulsion (n.c. 510) 
of llippias and Hippirehua (the sons of l*I»istratus), whiisc 
tyranny became (^prosslvo; and from tlii.n time tlie con- 
Btitntion of Solon was gradually melted down Into a pure 
democTAi^, until Cleisthcnes gave the last blow to the 
aristocracy by the institution of ostracism. 

The petty internal contests whlcli Imd agitated Athens 


were now, however, to bo swallowed up in others of far 
greater inagnilude. With rapid strides tlie Fcrhian mon¬ 
archy had been encroaching upon Greece, and most of tlie 
Grecian states liad already sworn fealty to Darius, when 
Athens and I..aecdiDmun raised tlie banner of dctiuucc, and 
tho battle of Marathon (ii.<’. dJK)), nnder tlie conduel of 
Miltiuiles, at once uehieved tlic liberty of Gfcccc, and 
covered Athens vi'ith glorj'. Tlien followed, ten years later, 
tho invasion of Gn’oeo by Xerxes, his alternate snecesses 
and defeats, tbo seizure and tMiidlugration of Athens and 
its citadel, the Slrutageuis of Themi.stoeles, the meniorablu 
battles of Sulumis, I'latu'u, and Mycale, ending in the utter 
defc'ut of tho Dorsians. Athens received from the PiTsian 
inv.asion a great impetns in its naval affairs. Thcmistoclcs, 
who was eminently imbued with a naval sjarit, caused (n.c. 
47S)) a new and more euuiniudiims harbour to built at 
tile Pirams, wbieli iii proeL*.ss of time was joineil to tbo city 
by the <•elel^ratl•d Lmg Walls. TJiis precaution invested 
Atben.s with the command of tin* sea, ond raised Iut 
conuiierciul and militiuy marine to an unexampled pilch of 
pro.sperity; a prosperity whie.h was maintained in fall 
vigour by tlie modetation of Aristides, so descr\*edly named 
the Just, and by the generous and martial spirit of Cimon, 
son of Miltkides (n.r. 4GG), Before the Persiiui iuMisioii, 
Athens bad contributed less than many otlier cities, her 
inferiurs in magnitnilc and in political importance, to tho 
intidloctual progress of Greece. She had produced no 
artists to be comjiun'd with those of Argos, t’orintli, Sieyon, 
Angina, Laconia, and of many cities both in the, ea.sterii and 
western (sdotiics. She eonld hoa.st of no yjoets so eelebralcd 
as tho.se of the Ionian and Aiolbm schools. Her spirit 
hitherto had been decideilly martial; Imt her peaceful 
glories quickly followed, and outshone those of her victories 
and political ascendency. After the termination of tho 
l‘er.siaii war, literature and tlie fine art.s began to lend 
towards Atbon.s as their most favoured seal; for here, 
during the age of Pericloa, above all other parts of Greece, 
genius and lulent liiid an ample field of exertion, aud wero 
fostered by public sympathy and ajiplause. U was during 
lliis agi* that painting, arehiteetnre, and sculpture reached 
the highest degree of perfection; and th.it Greek ]Mietry 
was enriehed with a new kimi of cf»iii]K>sition, the drama, 
which exliibited all the grace and vigour of the Atheuiua 
imagination, togetJier with tJie full coni})a.ss and tlie highest 
refinement of the hingniigc peculiar to Attica. The drama 
wa.s inJei’d the branch of Jllcraturc which pccidiarly sig¬ 
nalized the age of Perudes; and the iiitelliH’.tnal character 
of the Athenians is vividly portrayed by the sublime and 
impas.sioneil strokes of A'sc-liylus, tho profound religious¬ 
ness of Sophocles, the sophistical moralizlngs of ICurlpidoK, 
and the caustic raillery and satirie.il power of Aristophanes. 
And though time has effaced all traces of tho js'neil of 
P.irrhnsins, Zenxis, and Apelles, post<*vity has assigned 
them a place in the temple of fame beside Phidias and 
Praxiteles, wliose works aie I’ven at thn present day 
remarkable for c-lnssical purity of design and perfection of 
e.\eeutioii. i^ut the advantages that flowed to Athens 
from the administration of Perielu.s were not wilhont alloy. 
Thn spleiidonr whie.h h« introdueed exliausted the public 
revenues; and to supply dctieiencjc.s, recourse wa.s lind to 
the infliction of rigorous iin])osts upon the allied slates. 
Hence a spirit; of disiiirection wfw engendered; ami Sparta, 
which had long viewed Ihe magnilicenee. of her rival with 
jealousy, seized the opportunity of fanning thn distond into 
a flame. Tliis issued in the Peloponnesian War, the various 
foriunes of w’hieh have been so graphically recorded by tho 
pen of Thnej'dide.s. After the lap.**!* of twenty-seven years, 
iluring which perioi! ihe fortunes of tlie conflicting parties 
underwent various vicissitudes, victor}* at leiiglh declared 
for the S(>.art;ins, .'iinl the Atheniaus were foreinl to submit 
to the dominaliiai of the Thirty Tyrants, u hnmiliuting ]»criod 
in the Ili.^tl .y of Athens. It wiw reserved, however, for the 
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hlcill ff Thrasybulns (u.c. -lOIi) to restore to Atlinis its | 
fonmr constitution—ii rcvt»lution which lie was rihle to 
eflW’t without much severity or etlusion of )>lo(»«l. lVrliaj»s 
in the wlic>le historj’ of the Atlieulniis there in no fenture 
more reninrkaiile Ilian till'\i;'orons elastic ily of spirit wJiieh 
they c3isplayecl in recoverini' from clisaslers; {iml never w:ts 
t}ie truth if this riMiiark so strikingly illustratcal as at 
this jmtIchI. One {^c-neration liad searcely pas.>>eil away 
since she was ‘p-oania.'t Is'iicath the? Thirty'I'yjaiits and the 
Reij;ri of Tc*rr<*r- her native enert;i<*.s pro^inde, her cxlmial 
rescairi*c*s h>sejd away—and now wu iind her on u loft) 
cminc'nee. Sevcaity-tive eities lia)) her as llie Jiead c»f llieir 
rnnfedc'rac'y; tin* Jsli-s are minil»erc*d ainun;; her 

Sorci;;n sc-llleinents; L'U'eda'inoii reec.piiws her dominical 
of tlie sea; she is einifessedly, and nllhout. a ri\al. «»aee 
more* the* fit si of the (ins-ian coinmnnitles. Noi islUisall; 
liilhertiiwe liave seiai lierjiroducin^j ami fostcTinj' leixislalors, 
warriors, statesmen. paintc*rs. scailplors, pcKds, historians, 
nnd orators; ne are now to hehoJd lier in another aspeel, I 
ns the imdlicr cd tliat philoso]>)iy, at om*e siihtlennd snhlhne, | 
wliieh even at the pivsent lionr exeits .a ]»owc*rful iutiuenee 
over the Jmman mind. 

From this lime a new era In'pins in the lilstory of 
Athens, Fhilip, Jtinp of ,Mac*edoniii, hy dint of dissimula¬ 
tion ami hrihery, eoniri\ed liisL to emliroil the ditii-ront 
state's of tiivc'cc', and llieii to trample* on their independ¬ 
ence. I’hc* Athenians, ronscsl hy the elocjiu'iiee of Dianns 
llienes, niade a \ipnruiis delencn* (u.c. d;5S); i»ul tin* 
hallh* «»f <!ha‘roiiea proved adverse to tlu*ir hojies, ami on 
this lield sank the suy»reni.aey of Athens. She made 
varions ;d»orli\e ellorts tc* tlirow oil' tin* yoke c/f Alexander 
the (ireat. and the diti’en-nL generals who suec*ecded him 
in the govi'i'iimeid. In tins stale she cemtinned. the 
Kport of every tyrant who elianrc-d to draw a yirizi* in 
tile lottery of w.ir, till Snlla jnM»elaimc*d Athens a liibnfary 
of Koim* (me. Hi;"), lint wliilii Athens thus saw eveiy 
tnu'C! (»r her y»oli(ie;il existence vaiusli, she J'c»se to an 
em}nre srnreely less l!attc*«*ing, to wlilch Komti itself was 
obliged to bow. Her eonquerurs h»okc‘<l to lier as the 
leaeln-r nnd arlnl-er of t.osti*, philosophy, nnd sc'ienee; 
and all Ihunans andtitious of literary altainnieuts floc*ked 
t4> Athens in order to aecjuiit* them. This tribute (»f 
respect to Atla'idaii taste and gc'iiius was yiaid by various 
Koinan enqierors in siiecesslou. I'iuIct lliulrian (a,j>. 117) 
she c*vc*n regained nmcdi of her fonner internal sydendonr; 
and liis exainjile was followed by sevnnil of liis suec'essors, 
tbongli on .a Ic'Hs magiiiiieent seuln. The: de.seription of 
Athens ])y Fansmiias licdoiigs to this ynTiod. In the tliird 
century, aeeording t<* Zosimns. Athens was takc*n by Gothic 
invaders, who, lH»wever, did not long rcdaln their acquisi¬ 
tion, leaving Ikh'ii exys'llcd ly the* inhabitants under the 
comunand of Cieodemns. In the )c*ar 3i)8 it was again 
tAkeii hy AInrio, king of tin* Goths, wlm is said to have 
laid in ruins its stately structure's, nnd to liave strip]M*cl it 
of its anciemt splendour. After this dreadful visitation 
Athens sank into insignifieanc'c, and hceamn as oliseurc as 
she had oneehuen illustrious. We arcttolcl, indeed, th.at tho 
walls of Athens were ymt in a state! of defc'nce by Justinian; 
but from tin* time of this emperor a ciiasm of nearly Severn 
centuries ensued in its history, except that in tin* year 1130 
it furnislicd Roger, king of Skily, with iinuinl>erof ;irtiHca*rs, 
who there inlrtidiie<*d tlie culture of silk. Uoomed appa¬ 
rently to become tbe prey of every spoiler, Athens emerges 
from oblivion in tlm tbirteentb century only to show us 
Baldwin and Ids crusaders besic>gcd within its walls hy 
a general of Tlicodorus l^aseariK, tho Orcjek einpciror. 
In 1427 it wras taken by Sultan Murad, but Home time! 
afterwordp was rcc(jver<*d from tho I'urks by another Inxly 
of crusaders under the Marquis of Montferrat. The next 
rulers of Athens were the Acotaioli, an opulent family of 
Florence, in whose! ]>o8seasion it remained till 1455. when 
It was taken by Omar, a general of Mohammed II., who 


settled a colony in it, ami ineorporatod it eomplotoly with 
the Tui’ki&li einjilre. In 1(187 it was cniilmwl hy the 
Venetians under Morosini, after a short slc*gi*. during wliieh 
tho Farthonon, then in an almost pc*rfc*c't slate, and the 
other buildings of thc! Acro]i(>lis, hustainc*ci givat damage. 
Aftc*r a short jiitorv.al it .again foil into tho hands of th«5 
Tmks, under whose! jurisdiction it reinuinod until the 
treaty of Adrianople in 1823, following up the provisions 
.and the stijiulutions of the treaty of Londitn in 1827, 
(‘stablishod tlio kingdom cd Oreuci-, <»f which Alliens is tho 
e.i)iital. 

A^HKRXNE (Alhc'rinidaO is a family of tishes m*arly 
allic'd to lilt! MriiLKT; but whereas in thc lattcT thcTo Jire 
only twenty-four vcTtehr® In the* spim*, in llnj Atheriiics 
they aro very nmnorous. Tliey .are small fish of slender 
form, with se.ales of a imujeratc* size. 'J1ic teeth are small, 
ami in m.any sjiecicss are wanting. The eyes arc* I.-iicral, 
thc! glll-opeiiiiigs wide. They are carnivorous, inlialdtiiig 
tc*mperate and tropical seas. 

The geims Atlierina iiltniind in thc! ^Ic*cliten*am*an. and 
two sjH-eies, Atharina jtrvubiftrr i\\u\ Athniua /ioynv, arc* 
fciiiml on the! soulhorn llritisli e'lasts. T)ic*y aia* somc*\vhat. 
like* the* smi*lt, aud often g(» hy that naim*, but may be 
distinguished hy liieir small iirst spinons dorsal tin. 
They }irc5 hardly ever nmre than (I iiichc's long, hut arc* 
eonspiemms from c*oiigregating in vast shoals along the 
.slicjii.*. ’l’lM*y are a delicate fisli, nnieh csl«*fmc'il tt»r food. 
'rhc*se fish belong to the Ac WMiorTKit^ c.ii. 

ATHERO'MA, a degeiier.alion of tissue very liable* It* 
oeeur in old age* ns a natural result of senile decay, and 
c-nrlier in thcj ease of tliose wJu> liave* lc‘il dissipa|c*d lives. 
It princijially .al1«*c*ts the iu!i<*r (*out.s of the* urleiies, whic-li 
li(*e.ctine rouglic*ued ami bnlth*. .and e»»M*rcd by (>pa(|Ue 
yellowi.sb-white patcdies, wiilc*)) sliow, wlieii erxamined undi*r 
liie mieroseopc*,gnuiiile.H of fat and er}stalsof cliolestfiine. 
It lia.: the 1 ‘fleet of dimhiishing the* elastieity of tbe aileriai 
tube, and generally proc« clc*.s anc*urism. 

ATH'IBRSTOM^ a niaiket-iown in the* county of 
Warwic'k, with a station on thc lAiiidon ami Nortli-wc*sti*rn 
Railway, 7 inileK S.K. of Tiimwortli, nnd 102 from fjundon. 
is situated in a valley snrronnded by finely wui»dc*d hills, 
cm tlic! Roman road called Watling Strecit. It c*ontains 
several well-built churehes and rliapels, a iic*w grammar- 
school, market-house, &c. Some manufacltires of hats aia- 
carried on. ITc*re thc Earl of Richmond (Henry Vll.) con¬ 
ferred with the disafiected noblc’S of Jtiehnrd III. on the 
eve of the battle of Bcmworlh Field, wliieli lies alnnit 5 
miles distant, in the cemnty of I^*iciest« r. One mile S. is 
Alnnevtler, thc site of the Mandui'Mnhnu of the Kctmaiis, 
where important rc'maiiis of thc ancient eacn}> m.ay still l>e 
seen. Population, 4000. 

ATH'EXtTON, a town in tin* eoimty of T.aiu‘nsliire, 
witli a station on a branch line of the I^)iidoii and Knrth- 
western Railway, 4 miles S.S.W. Xroni Ihdton, and lOfi 
from l/mdon. 'I'hv population in 1881 was 12,002, an 
inereasc of 5000 from 1871. They arc* chietly emphyed 
in cnIlicTies, cotton factories, and ironwe^rks. 

ATBLONK {Ath~L w«*M, “ tho ford of tlie Lunn *'), a 
fonner parliamentary borough in Irel/ind, on tiie Slnmnon. 
partly in the county of ‘Wcstmiiath ancl jiartly in that, of 
Roscommon, 70 miles W. fitim Dublin by tli** Midland 
Great Western Railway. Atlilonc is the ordnanee defKit 
for the west of Ireland, and is strongly fortified cm tin* 
Koseominun side, lias barracks for 1500 men, and contains 
15,000 stand of antis. Tltu old bridge having liec ii tcKi 
narrow to allow caiTiuges to pass each other, a new one 
was constructed in 1844. The navigation of the Shannon 
is intermpted at Athlone by rapids, but a canal a inilo 
long removes tliQ diificnlty, and the Shannon is tlius ren¬ 
dered navigable 71 miles Jiigberup. Thc! town is incon¬ 
veniently and irregularly built, but tlie houses are of stone, 
and strong. It conUms two churches, four Roman Catbulio 
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ehftpelx, a chapel bchniRin;; to the Franciscan Friary, 
and another U-loiipii^; to the Augiistiniau Fnary, a Pres¬ 
byterian nieetm^;-houso, two Methodist luecting-liouses, 
a sessions <M)urt-house, and a bridewell. The castle, 
en'ctisl in the n'lgn of King Joliu, and extended and 
slrengtltcncsl in tliat of Klizabuth, forms a jmrt of the 
inililary defences, which command the approuclicK to the 
town in all direedhms. The town contains breweries, dis- 
tilleri(\s, K;iw mills, and a woollen factoiy, und a brisk tradn 
is Ciuriod nn with Liinerick by steamers, and with Dublin 
by the (.Irand and Uoyal Canals. The population in 1K81 
was t>tK)T. The l>uruugli returned atnember to Porliameul 
until 1885, when it wits merged in the county. 

ATH'OL, a district in the northern part of J'crtlishirc, 
fonnerly one of the hereditary jnrisdietions into which 
many juirts of Scotland were divided. It is Ixtunded tm 
the N. Iiy IhidriuM’h in luvjTiichs-shirc; on the N.W. and 
W. by LocIijiIht, also in that county; on the S. by 
Ttresulalhane and Stratlimnre in IVvthsliin*; on the K. by 
Fjirfarsliin*; and on the N.K. by Mar in Abcrdccnsliirc, 
The district is veiy mountainous, und contains a part of 
till! girat Gramjiian chain; sonio of the mountains are of 
coiihidcrablc height—Calm ti<»wr, 3dh() and Scursoch, 
lN‘twi<ai Athol and Hmlenoch, The mountains are 

interweted by narrow gleus, waterM by rapid rivulclft. 
Those, by tlicir junction, form the rixers Kdeiidon, Primr, 
and Till, whicli full in the order in winch tlicir naincK occur 
into the river (larry. Tliis liecoines a tributary of tlic 
'rnmno'l. wliieh fhavs along the south ]»:u't of the district 
int4) the Tay. Atlad was once tlie best hunting distrii'.t 
in Scotland, and its forest still cmitatns several thousand 
deer. The disliict gives the title of duke t<» the uneiuut 
house of Murray. 

ATHOS, a mountain at the extremity of the long 
peninsula which projects from Olmhddicc, und &ej)arates 
the Giilfs of (/ojiless ‘1 and Monte Santo, on the cutst of 
Maecdoniju 'J'hn name Athos was gtv<*n to the whole 
mountainous peninsnla, w'hich is joined to the inainlund by 
tlic low isthmus near the site of Acanthus (lleiud. vii. 
22). The Franks now call it Monte Santo, and the Grc<*ks 
(udl it Affiov-orosy Ix>lli ini]dylng ‘‘Indy mountain.” This 
ap]HdIatio]i it has obtained from the numerous inoiiastorics, 
convents, eliapcls. aud oilier s^icn'd spots scattiaed round 
its sides. 'I’hc nninl)<>r of monks in these cstablishmciits 
is .snp])(>.scd to uxci'cd 8000, exclusive «)I lay brethren, 
artilieei's, aud lul«inrers. Agia Laura c<nitains upwards 
of GOO. 

Aecoiding to their oath, the monks devote themselves 
to mcdilatiun, eelilMiry, retirament, and poverty. Thongli 
individually jK)or the fraternities are by no means so; but 
it is their interest to conceal their ri<‘hcs, in <jrder to avert 
the grasping avarlec of the Porte. Their wcaltli is elnefly 
derivi'd from the oblations of pilgrims, and from tlie trade 
which is carried on with Salonica and »Smynia, This 
trade consists almost exclusively of fruits. The gnnlcns 
of the monasteries produce both fruits ami vegetables of 
all kinds, and aiv kej»t in the highest order, as well iw the 
funns, mlled TTU’torJtiy attached to the several monasteries. 
Although the monks are Ignorout the niouasterii's contain 
libraries, among which there arc said to Imi valuable manu¬ 
scripts. 

The Pussinns, Bnlgarians, aud Servians have each their 
n'spcctivc monasteries; and caravans of from 200 to 500 
]»ilgri!ns arrive pi'riodically from those countries. The 
treaty of llerlin, of 1878, containj'd a clanw wlihdi seemed 
several valued privileges to the monks of lilmmt Atlms. 

On the sides of the mountains an* vast forests o[ pines, 
oaks, and chestnuts. The appoanmee of the mountain is 
very magnificent, standing in hmely majesly ut the tennina- 
tion of ridges of cimsiderabh^ elevation, ami rising abruptly 
from the sea to a heigiit of 6349 feet. The shores at its 
base arc so steep that there is no anchorage for vessels; 


wltliln a qimrter of a mile of the coast tliere arc from 80 
to 100 fathoms waUjr, 1‘1«* clangers of tho shores of Athos 
were exjierientted by the Persian tlccl nmlcr Mardunlus, 
n.t’. 492 (Herod, vi. 44), whicli was completely destroyed 
by a storm on this coast; whorefure Xerxes, in ins invosiuu 
tun years later, cut a canal tlmmgh the isthmus. 

'I'hc jH-ak of Athos is in 40“ 9J' N. lat., 24“ 20' V.. Ion, 
Tlie canal of Xerxes can still U* traced acrossdhe isthmus 
from the (hilf of Monte Santo to tho liny Krso in tho 
Gulf of Gontesso, with the exception of about 200 yards in 
tlm middle, w'licre tho ground has no appearance of having 
been touched. Put as the whole cunol was excavated by 
Xerxes, it.c. 481 (Herod, vii. 37, 122, und TImeyd. iv. 
109), it is probable that the central jiurt-wits afterwords 
filled up to allow a more ready passage into and out of 
the ]ieuinsula. Tlic distuinT aiToss is 2500 yards, which 
ngrcTs viTy well with the hreatith of 12 stadia assigned by 
Herodotus. 'Die width of tlie canal ajipears to have been 
about 18 or 2tl f<H*t; the level of the earlh nowhere exceeds 
15 feet above the sea; the soil is a li/'ht clay. 

About mile to the westward (»f tho north end of the 
canal is the village of Krso, wliieli gives name to the hay, 
situated on an ciniiieuee overhanging the heaeh; this is 
crowned by a remarkable mound forming a small natural 
citadel. On tliu side facing the sea there is part of an 



anrieiit nellenie wall, about 150 yards in lengtli, and from 
20 to 25 fei't in height, which is probably the site of 
Acanthus. The great mound may he that mentioned in 
Herodotus (vii. 117), wlio s;iys that tie* J*ersian Artaclmios. 
tiu* sujieiintendent of the canal, diiid while Xerxes was at 
Acanthus, and ‘•the whole army raiseti a mound for him.” 
llenMlotus .also says (vii. 125) that the army of Xerxes, on 
its march from Acanthus to Thenne. was annoyed by Iwins. 
which s-*i/eil the camels currying ]»rovisions. 'Die lion 
killing a bull ajipeurs on the reversi’ of the coin of Acanthus. 

ATHY'« a town in the emmty of Kihlaiv in Ireland, 
about 33 miles S.W. of Dublin. It Is on iHith hanks of 
the river Ihirrow, wliicU is navigable for barges fnim Athy 
downwanis lt> Uoss and Waterfiird. It also communicates 
with Dublin by abramdi fnmi the Grand Ganal and by the. 
Gnat Southern and Western Itailway. 'The eiiurt-house 
Is a small hiiilding. There are a church, a Uoinan Catholic 
elnqiel, n Methodist chapel, and wliools. 'Die chief tradn 
is in <‘oni. 'Die ]Hipulation in 1H81 was 4181—a decrease 
of 329 from 1871. 

ATHY'SIUM is a genus <»f Fi.uxs allied to AarLK- 
Nil’M. Uoth agree in having chnigatcd sori springing from 
the sidi's «»f the veins, ami the coverings for the sori being 
scale like; hut in Alhyrimii these coverings (indnsia) are 
iMirvcd. At/if/r!mii FH/r-finninn is the graceful lady- 
fern, immtuiucd l)y Sir Waller Seott in “ Waverley ”— 

^ Wlierc the cepsewood is tho greenest, 
tViien* tlie founKin gliHtenM uheenest, 

■wiiere the morning dew tics longest. 

Tluire tho lady-fern grows strongest” 

I 

! This, one of the loveliest of our native ferns, is found 
1 widely d^trihiiteU over the British Isles. 

I ATLAN'TA. a town ill Georgia, South America, on tho 
junction of tho 'Tennessee and Virginia railways. During 
th( Amorieaii civil war th(! town liecamc an extensivo 
goveniim’ut depot and manufacturing centre for the Con- 
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fojlerftlCR. After a lonRBtroggle it wiis taken liy tlie Fedewl 
general Slierman in 18(14, but pubsi*(jucntly evacuated. 

ATLANTA is a inidluscouK nniinul U'lunging to 
lIi';rKiioi*oi>A, an order of (r.\s'rKi«»roi»A. It lias a 
small, glaasy, transpunjiit aliell. The head ih lur,;e and 
intuzle-Hliap(‘d, and the tentacles are conical, with con- 
spicuous <*yc» ladiind them, llie Atlanta swims at the 
surface of<fho sea by ineatis of Its tiu-like tall, to which 
the operculum is jitljiclicd. 'I'ljcrt* nrc cljilitccn species 
f(»und on the shon's of tlic Canary l^Iandb und in the 
wanner parts of the Atlantic Ocean. 

ATZiAN'TSSS is a lenii a]ip1icd to fignrcs or half figures 
of men used In the phur of cdlnunis or }tilastcrs,to sastain 
an ontabluture; they ar<‘ eallcd also Telamoiies, ladh words 
coming from rXiiva/, to bear. In I lie temple of Zeus Olympins 
at Agrigenf.uin, rcston-d by Mr. C«K‘kerell, and described in 
Stuart’s “ Athens*’(viil. 4), Alhmlesuxx* represented standing 
upon a plinth ]>]ace(l on the entablature above the ]>ilastcrR 
of thu cella of the teinplo, aud supporting with their lieads 



and nnns the entablatuTC «m which the beams of lb« roof 
were to have been placed. 'J‘hc Atlantes of tliis temple 
wens 25 feet high, built in courses of stone, corresponding 
with the walls of the eella, and jiartly altiudied to it. The 
annexed woodcut shows the fr<»nt elevation of tlic ligun's. 
Similar fcnmle iignres are called CAUYATiDhis. 

ATLAN TIC OeSAN is the name given to that part 
of the oct'un which 8t*par»Ates the t»Jd world from N. ami S. 
America, washing the cxtslern bhores of the Americas and 
the western shores of Kiinipe and Africa. Its name is 
derived from the Greek mythoIr*gj ; not from the mythical 
Island A'I’i.antis, but from tin* position <»f llie 'J’itan 
Atj^s, who lain* the weight of lieaven on his shoulders, 
Ktaiuling upon its African shores. The true Gr(*ek name 
was ihruwiA; Atlantic was only a title given U* it on the 
above account. The two continents which form its shorts 
approach ncyirest each other between CU ’ and 71'' N. lat., 
wbero tlio coasts of Greimhuul arc only 800 geographical 
miles from those Norway. Its gri*atcst hreadlh is 
muliT JIO'’ N. lot., W'hcre lh« pcniiiMila of Florida .and the 
W'CstiTii ertost of Mon)cc<»in Africa are sejiarated by ujnvards 
of HCOO gi’ographical miles. 

A Tcniaikiiblf and hiiporlant fiatiirc tif the North 
Atlantic is its connection with inediteiTancan or interior 
seas of gi-cat extent. Such are the llaltic!, the Mediler- 
riiman, iludson's Hay, th« Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Caribbean Seju TJie.se seas doubtless fonn part of the 
\t!antie Ocean ; hut they cmnioi Iw eonsidoreil as bays or 
gulfs, the connection l»etween tljciii and the AtUuilic being 
effectoil by iuuT<av straits, and not by an open sea; and, 
besides, they extend so far into the continents that one of 
them, tho Mediterruneun Scu, afliirds by itself a mivigJition 
of 3000 googra]ihical miles. Tliis peculioi'ity in ils fonn 
brings the Atlantic Occuii audits ajipendiiges into imme¬ 
diate conLict with a mud) gix*ator exU'ut of country than 


thu other seas that wn.sli both continents. Wc accordingly 
find that the conlincnlal sliorcs of llie Atlantic, exceed in 
extent those of the Pacific Ocean and the Indian Sea, tho 
two other great divisions of thu oitean, taken together, 
though the latter cover ut least tlmx) tiine.s the surface of 
the former. The Atlantic und its seas together wash nearly 
.50,000 miles of coast. 

No first-class river, except perhaps the Congo, flows into 
the Atlantic from Kuropo or Afiica, the Ithiiin, the Danube, 

I the Ihmipo)’, and the Nile l>dug of the second class. Hut, 
j on the Americau side, the Atlantic rivcr.s nrc on the grainiest 
; scale, including tho* Ania7.(m, tho Plata, the Orinoci), 

I tho Mississippi, and tho St. Lawrence. U is calculated 
that the areas of country drdiicd by riNcrs wdiicli flow into 
the Atlantic and its sous arc (5,000,000 square miles in 
America, (5,000,000 in Africa, 3,000,000 in Kurope, and 
j 500,000 in Asia. 

If wo except the (diain of i-sbinds which Rep.aiiite.s tli»* 
Gulf of Mexicu and tlie Caribbean Sea fix*m tlio Adaiitie, 
and wliudi are therefore to be consid<Ted as Oinning pai t 
of its .shores, the Atlantic can hardly Ik: said to contain 
any large group of islands hctwei'ii 50“ N. lat. and 50'' S. 
lat. The Azores, Canaries, and Cape dc Vcvde Dlands, as 
well .xs those of Guinea and the Hermudas, aie Muall, and 
present few difliciilticR to navigators. 

^Vitll respect to the tctwrii, tho whole Burfacc of the 
Allantie Oee:m m.ny be divided into tbreu regions, in om- 
of which tbi‘ wimls maintain a coii&tant course from east, 
to west, and have obtained the name uf fraJe irhic/s. ’I'lns 
region extends to nlxiut 3(P of lat. on ladli sido.s of the 
eipiutor. 'file otiicr two n'gimis, to the rioith and Routh(>f 
the thirtieth panillel in both hemiRphercs, are subject to a 
continual eliango, and arc then fore called thu regions of 
variahlo wind.s. 

The trade-winds extend on the Americnn eoasl to an 
Av<‘nige latitude of about 30", while on the Afriean coast, 
the u'erago Is almut 28". Their direction changes nitii 
their jirm^ess from cast to west. Near the old eonlinent, 
and nrirtli of the equator, the direction is from iiorth eaRl, 
or nearly so, but further off it declines more to thu east, so 
that in the* middle of tho ocean it is east, a quarter noiih, 
and on tliu coasts of America it blows from duo e.-ist. Tie* 
trade-winds urn rather a breeze than a wind, and their 
blowing is uiiifoiin, constant, and not interrupted by squall.s. 
'J’hu waves rai.scd by them are low, mid their swell isgenlle. 
Thuy do not la-gin to blow on the coast of the contiiicni.s, 
but only at a considumblu distance from Ibcin. 'I'lins 
between Africa and the Canaries and Cape du N'erde 
Islands there is a west wind, owing to thu la-at of the 
eonlinent near the Sahara Desert; while in the region of 
calms the winds near the shore have the periodical character 
of the monsoons. On the American side the tnulc-w’inds 
liorlh of tho equator do not undergo any change along the 
c<iuRt; lint along tho coast of Prazil they ]».a) take of the 
^character of monsoons. 

These arc the winds which blow on Ixdb siiles of tlic 
equator to 30'' hit. To the north and Ruulh of tliis region 
the winds nrc variable; hut westerly winds prevail in l>otb 
liemiNplieruH. llesides being variable in direction, they 
vary extremely in the degree uf force with whiuli Ihev blow. 

Two large htremn-currents traverse the Atlantic C/ec.-ni— 
llu! ICijuatorUd Curretti^ running from the cojisI of Africa 
to that of South America; and the Otilf Strtotn^ Howing 
fnim North Amcrii-a to tho shores of Europe. 

The Equatorial Current is formed in the Boy of llcmn. 
Hence it pr(»ceeds to the west on Inith sides <if tlic eqiuitor, 
.•IS far ns 22" W. Ion,, where it st-nds off a branch to the 
north-west. Soon afterwards it declines somewhat to the 
suntii, and inm.s in tliis direction towards the two capes of 
St. Augustin and SL Koqne, on the Brazilian const. At 
the distance of about 300 w-a miles from these capes it 
divides into two currents; the northern, running along the 
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Kliorc’S Iff fJniiiHJi, uiid lu-nce di-rivinp tlje nnmct of Guiana 
Uiirront, niilcrs the Caribbean Sea by the straitR Tvluoh 
Mejiorato tiic I.ccwar<l IsIuikIr, lying to the Konth of Mar- 
tiniqne, from oac.li <ilhcr and fn)m the continent of South 
ATuerica; and in Ronif measure in this sea it nmy bn 
supposed to tcriniuato its coun«e. Tlie Brazil Current, or 
1ht5 other hrauch of the equatorial c.nrrcnt, runs to the 
south-west along the shores of Brazil to the mouth of the 
lliver Plat<*, and way even he traced to tlie Stniits of 
Mngalliaeii. Tim hreadth of the curreut is diflereiit in 
differeut ]«irts, varying from 1 GO to 450 miles. Tin* velocity 
also varies, bfdh as to }ilaccs and tH'nsons; it is greater 
iu snimner than in winfJT, and Mmictinics reaches KO miles 
n day. The Lmperaluro tlni water is less than that of 
the ocean generally, varj’ing from 73® to TG^' Fahr. 

Tito most remaikahh' ami jit the same time the best 
known of the Atlantic curroils is tbn Golf Stream, which 
traverhcs Iho sea between 3G" and 44® N. lat. Its origin is 
in the Gulf of Mo.\ico, where the warm water which enters it 
frttjn the Cmihlx-jin Sea, luMwoen Cape Catoclie and Cajm 
»St. Antonio, is raised to a liigh tempemturc, the tlicr- 
Timnieter indicating while under the same parallel 
(25’N. lat.) the tKfcmi only shows 78®. Two emrents, 
which put in motion i»crhaps thrcMj-fourlhs of the wat<TH 
•of the Gulf RTexk'o, unile about- GO nautical miles to the 
westward of Ilavanna, l>etween the bank of Tsahell.ton the 
side «if t’uha and tin! Tortugas on that of Florida llc<*f.s; 
aiul tills union givi'srise to the Gulf Strcaiiu The stream 
passes along the shores of Cuba; through tho Straits of 
l''lorida; along tlie shores of Georgia and Candina; K-nds 
round gradually to the north-east, almost touching the 
hank of Newfoundland; and, after lussuming an casteni 
and a sonth-easlern din-ction, jiiisses near the Azores. 
The <*iineul itself iloes ind niueli exceijd 100 miloK in 
hreadth; hut lln* waimth <if ilm water in some places 
<‘xtcmls .‘100 miles. At the eomineiieement its velocity is 
very small; Init in some places it reaches the .amount of 
3 20 miles ]ier day, or 5 miles per hour. The temperature 
thnniglnnil its whole course is fnmi 8® to 12® Fahr. above 
that of the «»ecaii in coiresptmding latitudes. 

'J’he M’hole ci»urse of tin* Gulf Stream amounts to ufm'ards 
of 3000 nautical miles, and the water traverses this dis- 
taiieo iu uhoid eleven weeks. The stream forma a vast 
expanse of wanii water in tlie cent re of the North Atlantie; 
iiml it is ascertained that tlie region of the Gulf Stream, 
•nioro than any other part of the wean, is subject to very 
violent stonus. It was long generally BU])posed that the 
mild climate by which tlie eountries along tho coast of the 
Atlantic Oct'nii arc so favourably disliuguishod from those 
fnrtlier inland was mainly due to tho vicinity of this warni 
smrrent. Dr. Carju-nter, however, maintains that F.nropean 
climatic coiidiliuns arc nnudi less dependent on the Gulf 
Stream than was formerly supposed; but are chiefly atfecUnl 
by the flow of equatorial water towards the pole, which, in 
his opinion, is ever t.aking place, luid winch will he moip 
jwirticulurly di'scribed iu tlie article Ockak. 

Besides the fiulf Stream two othercuireiits in IhcNortli 
Atlantic deserve notice—tlie Arctic Current and the N<»rth 
African or Guinea Current. Tlic Arctic Current, w’hieli 
origiualCH in tlie extenBive masses of ice which surround 
the Norlh lN»le, runs ilown along tlui «‘aslcrn shores of 
Greenland, wheuci- it caiTies immorouB irc-fii'lds to the 
south-westward. These masses along the coast of Greeii- 
laml arc found extending from 250 to 300 miles from the 
shore into the open sea, and mark, as it were, the breadth 
of the current, which fills with them the strait that 
dividers T(;cl.and from Greenland, and carrioR them to Cape 
Farewell, tho most southern extremity of Gm*nlnnd. The 
current then passes along the Labnadur eoast, and joins the 
Gulf Stre.am near Newfoundland. Its velocity is from 81« 
10 miles a day, and temperature is 12® or 16® Fahr. 
below tliat of the ocean gcncr^ly. 


The North African or Guinea Current has its origin in 
the sea hetwcon the southern coast of Ireland and Cupe 
FiniBk'iTC in Spain ; and from thence to the coast of Africa 
the water Las a direction fif movement v.arying from S. to 
S.K. and sometimcR almost due K. At the Cape Verdo 
Islnuds it turns slowly round towunls the S., and after¬ 
wards towards tho S.K. and E.S.K., iiifliu'ncwl hythefonn 
of tho oo;i>it of Africa. Between Cape Veriio and Capt^ 
Mesnrado the distaneo of the current from the short'! is 
•about 2(10 nautical mile.s, and this space is occupied by 
periodical currents. Having passed Cape Mesurutio tlio 
current nets dno K., and becomes finally dissipated in the 
Gnlf of Guinea. One branch of tho Guinea Current, whit h 
Rcpaiiites from it near its origin, Rweeps complotoly round 
the |K)rtiou of Rea liciwcon Spain, France, and England, 
and often renders tho li.ay of Bisc.ay very dsuigercius. 

Tiic temp<‘raturo of the Atlantic is much influenced by 
the mn.RRCB of itoi which float from the Tolar regions 
towards the equator. Tlicse masses, split up by the short 
Rummer heat, travel in smaller portions (in the nurthem 
heinisiihere) as far south us Newfoundland; and when the 
next winters eold freezes tlicm tiigethcr tliey fonn a sort 
of iey ridge <»r roef, extending in a wa\ing hut almost 
unbroken line from Newfoundland, past Greenland and 
leidand, lo Spitzhergen and Nova Zciobhi. There are very 
few pervious jmssages tlirough tin's iey reef until the month 
of .lune; butw'hcn the passage is made, open sea is met with 
beyond; and the whali* fislii'rs and seal fishers call the. 
Reason an “open ” or a “ chise” one. aecordiiig lo the ease 
with which they can break across tins harrier. The iwi 
mctwilli in the sea between Greenland and Spitzhergen 
consists commonly of ice-ficlds or pieces of a single sheet, 
with its surface raised in gencr.al 4 orG feet above the level 
of tin* sea, and its base depressed tf» the depth of fi-r»m 10 
lo 20 feet lieneaih. But the deficiency iu elevatiou is suf¬ 
ficiently cmnpensiited by the amazing exti-nt in surface, 
Koinu of these ice-fields being many leagues in haigtli, and 
covering nil area of M!V<*nil hundred Njuare mill’s. Icc- 
islands or ice-lKTgs arc also found, but tliey are neither so 
nunierons nor so bulky a.s those of Ihiffiirs B.ay,whcrct)iey 
attain .an immense hlze. In the southern heinisphere tho 
ice does not advance lu sueli low latitudes in any {>nrt of 
the bca. 

The bed of the Atlantie is mu<'h better known Ilian that 
of .any othiT part of tlie uni\er.sal oreaii. 'J'lie sjiaee be¬ 
tween Euiiipc and North Anierii’a has been most carefully 
examined by expeditions of the eommereial n.Uions, in order 
lo estnhlish telegrajihic coniinniiic.alion from shore to shore; 
and a very largo uuiuhev of souiulingR were taken, during 
the ertuRc of the ChtiUvufft'r^ in Initli the North and Soutli 
Atlantic. The general eonlignratinn of tho bottom of the 
Atlantic may be thus described:—An elevated tahle-l.and, 
aver.aging 1900 faliioms from the surfaee of the w.ater, 
extends the whole, length of tlicm’ean fii'm north to south, 
half-way between the Kuro|H’aii niiil Afrii-.m coasts on one 
Ride, and the American on the other. (In the nortlj it 
joiiiK a transvcr.w plain, stretching from Ireland to New¬ 
foundland, on whicli the first AtluiUic eahhi was laid. 
Towards the south-east it approaclu’s the Cape of Gooil 
Hope, and on the west nearly toiieheB the. north-west coast 
of South Amcriiui, a shoitway north of the equator. Thus 
thrc’C decjicr bJisins .iic hdt, one long .and narrow, starting 
from tho w’est coast of Europi* along the whole west side of 
Africa. There is aimtlier lu’ar the American coast, from 
nlwmi 35® to 12" K. lat., which ia the deejH’st; ;\nd a third 
to tlie south west, extending from near the equator to 
iihoiil 30® 8. Int., and p.'obably open to tlie gn*at Autarelie. 
Ocean. The wliole Atkintie ni.ny be liKikcd on .as a Imgci 
gulf of tin* hitler on one side of the glolx*, ns the Tarilie is 
on the other. The greatest depth is n<»t more than 387.3 
fatlioms, and the greatest depth of the Tacilic is about 
4575 fathoms. The greatest depression of the Atlautic 
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bnsin is thus only soinc 8000 feijt more than the licighl of 
the lowliest iniaiiitaiii in Kun>pe. 

Tlu' l)oti itf tlie Atlantic, from tlic dcptli «tf -lOO to ‘>000 
fatlsoiiiK, is ooviTcd by what is known Jis “ <iloln'^eriiifi 
oo/.c,” wiiile at prcsitcr dcjitb tins is succ^ssled li\ a lim* 
T**d clay, less caloareims in its nature than tin* anti 
the whole is strewn with frnpnents of ]mniice ami other 
vttlcauic pr( 4 'hifls, >Yineh, however, are hilievt'tl Ik* tin* 
result of snWriiil solesmic aelion, aiul to have 1»ei*n earned 
out in the eourst* of liim*. M'lir “ (jSk»hip‘Tiita ooy.e is si I 
very iiiterestinj'suhslaiiee. Its suiia/aiij'extent alone, with 1 
the fact (d its beiisj; sihnost entirely t>f orjjsuiie origin, is 
suflieient to imske it iniporiant, juid it llirows si eonsider- ] 
uhle amount. <>f ii^lil on the fonimtion of weli-know'ii 
peol(ij;ieal depoMls of unire aneient thite. It is, in f.iet, the I 
(sbalk forinaliou in tin* eoitrst* of p-owth. In (‘oii.sists, on 
the Ktirfsiee, <ff si eiesnny Isiyer coni(ios(>tI of little iiiore than 
the shells of niiinile eresitun*s of the elsiss Forann'iiifene 
(Glohiferinsi, J'nhiiniliim, Orlmlinsi. with a siimll 

niixtiav of inijH-ifet tly understood tliiiips esiUed (k)eeoliths 
ami Ulisihdolitiis, sind the tests simi spineh of Rsniiahinsi, the 
spieula' of sjiopires, siiul a few shells of IMerojiods; while 
living Jimon^ the ooyc‘. at least at moderate dejith, are 
many of the F(*vnminifcrai themselves, sponijes, r<»rals. 
stsir-iishes, smd hit’lier inverlehrsiteH, and a few tishes. 
lleueath this is :i stisituni of shells more or less broken, 
eemented by ;vcalcareous paste; and furllier down, a nesivly i 
ninfoiTn csilcareons paste <*»iIoured p-uy by <lei*omposim; , 
anlnifil malti’r. It is now |H-lieved that all this is foniied 
liy the tWn'h of mvriads of those Jiiinntc animals must of 
wliieli live near tin* snrfai’C, while tlieir dejiil bodies siiul 
sladls fall to tlus liottom, and Iiave hiH>n nocumulsiiin;; for 
countless sij^cs. 

A |K*i*iilijn* feature of the Atlantic is the ^ftr th- Sarffamiy 
or “ Weedy Se.i,*’ so railed hy the early tSpauisli and I’orlu- 
pie.se inarimM*s. Tins Is a vast tnic.t of nearly sta;;u:iiit 
water, exImidiuK fr<un the meridian of W. |o the 
Buliainas, lietwcMMi the painDel.s of Ih” and 3ti'' N., densely 
coveri'd in many )i:irts w'ith closely matted sea-wi-ed, h'nnm 
uatans^ one of tlie most wdilely distribuled of tlie siM-.ial 
sea plaiit.s, the liahitatiun of a ('onntle.s8 mmdjer of niarlne | 
aniinais. A wi*ll-detiucd jiortion is known ns the I'ueus ; 
Bank of Corvo and Flores,” from two of the westernmost 
islands of the Azores, the nearest land. I'he reputation 
has only been found floatinp hut from the immense 
quantities of it, often sutlieieiit to impede tlie progress <if 
vessels, it is sufipoKed not In he drifted from the eoast, hut 
to p*ow' locally on rocks and tiaiiks at the holloiii of com- 
iKir.itively shalh>w parts of the ocean, from which it is 
readily dcdm-heil after fnictilication. The appearanre of 
tliesc “sea-ward meadows' — praderiaz de ifi'.rrn^ as they 
arc called by Oviedo—powerfully impressed the mind and ! 
excit{*d the hnapnntion of Ooluinhus and hl.s coinrmles. 

It is u known fact that, the water of the Atlantii* Ocean, 
in ditlcrent jiarts, contains different quantities of .silt, and 
that the specific f'ravity is less near the poles than near 
the equator. There is a considerable diflereiire lM*tw<*cn 
the sjiccifie uraiity (»f the water of the Tlaltic and Mediter- 
rancoit sens and the ocean. That of the Baltic contains 
only one-sixth of the salt which Ik found di.ssulved In the 
oe.ean, its specific, paviti Iwini'on an average not more tliun 
1*0040, 'I'he Mediterrane,an Sea contains Homow'liat. more 
salt thiui the ocean. 1 o the east of the Straits of tUbraltar 
the h]HTific gravity of the h<‘;i-water is 1*0338; whilst 
between Cape «St. Vincent and Cape Cantiii it was found 
to be only l*0*jy-1. 

(See “The Voyapj of the ChaUtngert the Atlaiitie.” 
By Sir C. Wvville Thompson. Dmdon, 1870.) 

ATLAN TIC TELaEGRAFaS ore the names given 
to the submarine telepnph cables which unite Great Britain 
and America. The piwsihility of connecting the tw*o coun¬ 
tries by means of a submarine wdde was suggested by 


Profe.ssor Morse as early as 1843, but the m.itter remained 
ill alwjancc for HcvcraJ years. At length, in 18.‘>3, the 
I'nited States smwcyiiig ves.sel Volphin ascertuined tlio 
e.\I.stenec of u level plateau, covered with soft ooze, admir¬ 
ably .suited as a resling-jdace for a calile, almost from the 
coast of Ireland to that of Newfoundland. Immediately 
ofteiwards a eoiiq>.any was formed to lay a lelepaph cable 
from Nova Scotia to Newfoundland, and thenec across the 
Atlantic. The chief scientific .authorities <if America took 
P<‘.at interest in the project, which w.as promptly and 
liberally assisted by the Ni'wfonndland gmerumeiit. In 
18.^)3 Mr. Cyrus Field'eanie to Kngland, and in <*on]nnetiou 
witli Mr. J. IV. Brett and J)r. Whilelionse, the electrh i.an.s, 
and Sir CharlcH Bright, the engiiii'cr, organi/eil the Atl.nitic 
Tele/:*raph Company, wdth 350 shares of XmOO each. Tho 
cable, 25(10 inile.s in length, was completed in 1857, and. 
half of it plucked on board the li*nt by the 

Fnglish govenimeut, and tho other half on hoard tho 
A'm//arff, lent by the Americans. Thelatlei vessel eoin- 
meiieed ])ayiiig out from Valentin, on the we.sl coast of 
Ireland ; but when about 280 miles from lli<* coast tiie cubic 
snapped in 2000 fatlioniH of water, and as the .nppliaiiee.a 
on hoard were not sufficient to recover it Isith vessels liad 
to return, ,aud no further allempt was made that year. 
Additional capital was raised, nearly 1000 mile.s more eahlo 
tiianufaeUiTcd, and another atteinjd made in I8.'»s. This 
time the vesse-ls }ir(K5eeded to tlie middle of the Atlantic, 
where a splice wits etreeleii, and one priK'is'ilcd towards 
America and the other to Kngland. The <*al>le broke when 
about 150 iiiilcK liad been paid out, uiid the Aijniiivmutm 
returned to Kngland for improved applianei's and further 
iiistructioiiH. These having been obtained she again ]»ni- 
reeded to the iniil-oeean, and ofTeeted aiiollier sjiliee, and the 
paring out. was then completed w'ithont the least mishap 
on either vc.ssel. Congratulatory messages were first ex¬ 
changed l»(*tween the (jnecii of Kngl.aml and l*r<*sideiit of tho 
United Slates, and in the following thnsi w'eeks ulsjut 400 
piihlte and piiiute incs.sngeM were dc-sjialehi-il. llnforlii- 
nately. however, the signals then he(*ame unintelligible, and 
the cable has never spoken siiiee. It i.s supposed it must 
have been injitred hy Us long detention in tanks duiiiig 
the previous winter. As may Im) imtiuiilly snpjKiscd, mat¬ 
ters now luokinl very gloomy for the undertaking—nearly 
£400,000 having been completely lost. i*ublie confidence 
was. however, aftcnv’ards revived hy the results of useientifie 
commission of Inquiry, appointed by the British government, 
and the examples of the successful laying of other cables 
In the Mediterranean, the Be<l Sea, and tlie I'ersiuii Gulf. 
Ill the midst of the American w.ir Mr t'ynis Field, witli 
tilt! help of u few* friends, ru.sed £70,000 fur a seeoad 
attempt in the eily of Now York—one gcnthanim, Mr Ijoring 
Andrews, eontrilmting no less a sum tlian 100,000 dollars. 
On his next visit to Kngland Mr. Cyms Field wns'introduced 
to Mr. Thomas Brassey, who wa.s su iinjires.sed by Ids argu¬ 
ments tliut lie declared it was an enterprise wldcii ought 
to he carried out, and oflered to furnish a Icnth pm-t of the 
required ciipiLul. This was a ]d(*dg(‘ <«f £00,0()0, tlie sum 
required lioiug £000,000. Mr. .Toliii iN'iider, of Mune.hcster, 
next undertook tu supply a similar Amount, 'llie action.of 
the.*!! two gentlemen was a turning jMiint'in the history of 
the rnter])risi*,forit Icdtu uunionof the firm of Gla-is, KlUot, 
& Cu. w*ith tlie Gutta Fcrulia Company, and tlie foi'miilion 
of a new ossoeiatlun, known as the Telegraph Coustnietioii 
and Maintcnanee Company. With all their efl'orls in Eng¬ 
land and Aiuci'ieu, the promoters of the undi r'tiiking had 
iHjfure raised only £285,000. The new company now camo 
forw'nrd, and odered totakc the whole remaining £^115,000, 
and to make its own profits contingent on stieeess. Mr. 
(now .Sir K. A.) Glass was appointed managing director, 
and infused cnerg)* and vigour into all its d>’par1ments. 
Another euinpany was CBtuhlishisl, under Sir llaidel Gooch, 
M.l’., tu pureliasc thu Gi'tat EatUru^ as a suitable vessel 
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for Inying tlio cablo, and Captain (now Sir J.) Anderson 
was intrusted with l>er ^•oTn!Imnd. Thus or^anir.t^d, tbo 
w<irk of iiiakin^ a new Atlantic cable was bej^nn under tlm 
Biipcrintcndcucc of Mr. Oliattertou and Mr. \Villoii^!»by 
Siiiiti): and tlic whole was cunipleted in abont ci^bt inuiitii.s. 
I’ho cable was much thicker and more costly than the for¬ 
mer ont\ and was tested in every possible way during tbo 
nmimfaeture. and as it was |^it rejwly it was taken on board 
tin* drvat AVurff-rn, which started on her voynptMiu Ifitb 
.Inly, 1K(>.S. At first cverythinj; went sinootlily, butw'hon 
the promoters had succeeded in isipin;; out 12U0 miles cd 
eahle, and had only 600 miles further to accomplish, it was 
}>roken, and sank to the l»ottom. They then returned to 
V'.nelaiid di'feuted, yet full of n'solution to begin anew. A 
lifth <‘<iin]inny was now est.ablislied (the Anj'lo-Atnerieun 
'rele^jraph Coinjainy) to take over the whole management <»f 
the enlerprihe, and secure unity ami harmony of o}K*ration. 
It was started by ten gciilleiiien in I.ondon, wlio subscribed 
Xin,<M )0 eiK'li. Tile Telegraph Conslruction and Muiiite- 
n.ini'c Company, undaunted by their failure, augmented its 
capital with a siibseription of X100,UO0. Soon afterwards 
the books weie. opened to the public, aud in fourteen days 
tlie company raisi'd the wliobs X6OO,00U. Then the w<ijk 
liegiiii again, and went on witli speed. It wits <>niy on llio 
1 st of ^liireh, IHfilJ, that the new e<»m[iuny w'as formed; it 
was legistered the next day; and such was the vigour and 
<i(‘spateh displayed, that in four months from that date 
tlie <-abiehud Is'cn manufactured and shipped on Iniurd the 
dnut Kn.ittrii. A ditlerence in the manufacture of the 
new eable made it lighter, and at the same time inen’osed 
its stn*ngth. Tim whole longtli of enble, from N'ulentia 
h\ lielaml to Heart s (Vuitent in Newfoundland, was this 
time ]>aid out without n mishap of tbo least importance, 
and after coinmuiiu-atioii In'twccn tho two countries hud 
bc.cn tliorougbly cst.iliHsbctl, tin* (treat Kunhru j>rocecH.led 
to the place wbeic tin* cable of 1865 bad broken, nltboiigh 
the utteifijd t(» recover it was lookoil ujiou by many as 
a very fiKilish and Impcless one. It proved, however, 
thoroughly successful in the end, although the cable wats 
caught several times before it could bo brought on bo.qr<l. 
^^hen that satisfuetory fi'ut was at lost accoinplislied, 
mcss;vges were immediately transmitted through the cable, 
and il was found that tlio insulation was just os perfect ns 
wiiun it bud broken tbo year before. A spliei^ having been 
cirecled the (irvat Kmfern again sidled for Heart’s Con¬ 
tent, which sh(‘ reached in safety, and thus succeeded in 
laying a second cuMe hclwcen tho Old and New Worlds. 
Itoth cables fov a long time worked with the gifatest suc¬ 
cess, and answered Hie most sangnine expectations formed 
of them. In fact, so successful did they prove tliat In 1K60 
a third cable was laid amiss the Atbiutic—that known us 
the French Atlantic Cable, aUbougb it was manufactured 
in Knglnmi, laid by Fnglish ships, and its diii'ctors and 
hbareliolders are to soim* extent Knglish. It owed its origin, 
Iniwever, entirely to French enterprise, and Frenelimen snli- 
scribed liberally towards it. The main part of this cable 
extiunls from llrest to St, Pierre, a small French IslumJ 
south of Now foundland, and is thciice earned to the coast of 
the State of Massachusetts. It was much longer and laid in 
dei']>or water than any cublo ever liofore submerged. The 
\ital )>art,or the “core,” of the cable is a cop}) 0 r conductor 
of wven w'ires twist^id together, insulated by four coneen- 
tric coatings of gutta percha, separated from each other 
by an equal number of coatings of the material known as 
Ciiatturtoirs cuin]Mmn(l ” (a solution of gutta percha an<l 
Loi), exactly after tho pattern of the cores in the previous 
Atlantic cables—tlie only difference between them being 
ill tho weight of tlie conductor, which in the French cable 
is 400 lbs. per mile instead of 300 lbs. This increase was 
to compensuto for the additional length of the culilc. 
Kxperiiiieiits hud shown that the sjiecd of signalling 
through submarine cables varies inversely according to 


their length, and directly ns the weight of the conductor; 
so that, by adding to the weight in due proportiou to the 
increased length, the Pix*cd ubtuined is the same as through 
a shorter cable. 'I’he core is surrounded with a serving of 
yarn, called the wet serving,” allowing of the ready access 
of the. water to tho core. 'I'his serving was formerly 
saturated witli iixr, hut <‘X]ici'ience show'cd that, should a 
slight defect occur in the gutta ]>eveha, the. tar from the 
serving, being in itself .'in insulator, would sufiuiciitiy btoji 
it up to imwent its bi'ing dibcovered by the cleetrieal teslb, 
until perhaps it was too late to rt^medy il. 'I'lu* wet 
sen'ing, liowcver, coiitiiiiiing no insulating fluid, jMTmits of 
the iustnnt deloctioii of a fault. Around tlie serving uro 
twisted spirsviiy ten homogeneous iron wires galvanized, 
each of them eniliediled in five strands of Manilla hemp. 
The cable thus corn]>lett'd Is of u diameter of about 
inch, w'eighitig 36 cwt. to the mile, and capable of bear¬ 
ing a strain <»f 7 Ions. 'J'bc wjiole work, ineluding tbo 
fittiiig out of the Great J'astvm steamslilp wlneJi laid it, 
(KTUpied little more than eiglit months. 'I'lie paying-out 
apparatus eontaiiK'd ail lliu im])rovein<‘iits that scleiiee and 
expelieiu'c bad suggested, and tlie eable was bud without 
IIio least si'vious mishap—the e\podition starling from Miv.st 
oil 21st .lime, 186t^ulul the American end of the cable being 
safely Juiided at Huxbury, near lloston, on the of 

.luly. Subsequently llic Anglo-American i/oinpany laid 
ilow’n three more cables; another was laid by a sejKirato 
Jhitish I'ompuny, called the Direct Uniti'd States (!ablo 
Company; .and others have been bud since by AmiTicau 
cuinpanies and capiluIislH. In 1886 thci'6 were eight or 
nine valid cables lumiss tlic Atlantic, wllb others capable 
of rcjinir it necessary. 'I'lie duration and usefulness liavn 
been found to vary greatly, but some of tho cables have 
stood tear aud wear ranarkubly well. Tho Kiiglisli lines 
arc now praclu\dly under one organization, and they work 
to some extent in hnnnniiy with the American comjiaaies. 
From time to time as each comjicLiiig (Hiiujiuny startisl 
there was a wjir of rate.s; but the advantiges of union over 
com]H-tition aro so great, that it Is probablo the difierent 
companies will continue to arrange to sJiaru the bu&iucs5 
equitably and eliurge the same tariff. 

ATIiAN'TlS, a largo islaini wbicb. nceonling to uGreek 
legend, was situated in tlio Atlantic Ocean, b«>yoml the 
J'illurs of Hercub's (or modern Straits of tiibroltar). It Is 
described by Plato, wlio jirofesst's to have obtainml his 
iiifonnution fnun the Lgyptiau jniests, as larger than 
Libya and Asia Minor together; us adorned with woods 
and tniwers aud sunlit piustures, with sparkling fountuiiiH 
and erystsd rivei-s. He repn'sents it, liowevcr, as having 
sunk into tlic scu fiOdO years licfore his time, rendering tliu 
ocean linpassuble by ships through the huge shoals whicU 
its submersion had caused. 'I'lie‘‘New Atlantis” is, the 
title of un allegorieul fiction byl^ord Uae-oii. 

AT'UkS is the historical and gi^ogiapliienl name of nn 
extensive mountain system, which covers, with its ranges, 
hrauchL's,audtal)]e-land.s, tho iiorlh-westcm jwirt of Africa. 
Its southern boundary lies Iietween 27® and .32" N. hit., 
from Cape Nun on tho Atlaiilie (leoaii to tlio Gulf of (bibrs, 
or the Little Syrtis, op]io.sito tho island of .Icrbi; the 
northern is foniietl by tlie southern coast of the Meditor- 
lutiouii Sea. between (’apr Sjuirtel at the Straits of (libraltar 
imd Cape Bon, lying F.N.K. of tho town of Tunis. The 
eo:isl fonned by it.s ufl>cts and terraces along the Atlantic 
Ocean extends upwards <if 6<H) geograjdiical miles, and is 
partly low and sandy and jiartly rocky, but dis's not rise 
to a great !n‘igbt, except at Cape Goer and a fi*w Isolated 
places of small extent. Tho coast along tho Mediterranean 
lietween Capo Spartel and Oajw Bon is generally rooky and 
high; in many pluoi s the elevation is very gixat, and it 
continues foi n coiisidcrablo extent. Tho suulliorii liounduiy' 
is separated by low sandy liills from tbo great Salmr.i 
Desert. Tlio Atlas system, covering 500,000 square miles, 
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nml iiu'iiisuij' tlio ronntries of IVz, Moroccfi, Al;;<Ti:i, nnJ 
'I'miis, cdiisistH <jf niountaiii-ran{;<*s, vsilloys, and pluijis. 
'I’lu* chii'f raugo. Ims a f»fncral directum W.S.W. to 
E.N.K. it coiitnins tlio Ijii'lu'st of Uir Allas Muiiiiiits 
( 13 ,( 1^*0 feet), aiul gives origin to many l:irg<! rivers. Tp 
ti» t he boundary between Morocco and A Igeria, this prineijKil 
range is often called the Greater Alhis, wliile furlluT east¬ 
ward it is known us ibo Little or i.ess<T Atlas. Tim 
highest p(ant of tlie Great Athis, winch lu’id never heXoro 
ta*<'U ascond(‘d by a Knnipcaii, was successfully scah-d in 
1871 by I)r. Hooker and two eoui]>aiiions. 

As the Atlas Minnilaiiis in sfnim jdaces rise above tint 
liin*of p<‘r|iutna] eongelatiuu, and as, at the same lime, the 
Kouthern declivity is innu-d towards the great Afjic’an 
desert, it is of course to be ]iV 4 ‘snnu‘d that on the sides of 
the Atlas the most signal extremes and variations of 
teTnjM'ralTiro ijccnr. Gn tlte low jdains at Hie sontlu-rn 
foot of tile mountains, aiul within its lower rangi's, tin* 
date palms cover extensive tracts ; llio higlierlnndsuhouml 
in gtini trees, ahiiomis, olives, and otljcr jirodudions of tlje 
hotter crunitries; tlm lower table'lands produce af»ples, 
pears, cherries, walnuts, ajiricots, and other fruits connnon 
to tin* houlheni eoinitiies of Ihiroim; and, prJM'ceding 
higher up tlm ranges, the plains are eovcve<l witlj pinc'S of 
an immense size, wllii a sjieeies »)f oak ealh'd tiu* hclute, 
with ferns, «'lms, inonntaiii-ash, and several species <»f 
juniper, Iligher nj» large forests of firs form the ]»rineijia! 
vegetation. 

hi<-h mines, chiefly iron, co]»per, aiul lead, exist In tliat 
lateral range wlueh separates tlie jirovincc of Suso from tiie 
countries tm the river Ihidia. 

AT'IiAS. in tlm Greek inytliology, was the bndher of 
Proiiietheus iiiul Eplmetheus, and with the other Titans 
warred apiinst Olympus. I'or this his jinnishni 4 *nt was lo 
lii'rtr hcaveii on his shoulders, or as llomcr jiiils it, to bear 
the long columns whieli separate heavoji and earth. 

KKi'N came and iiskcd him for shelter, and on his refusal 
turned him to stone witli the Gorgon's lieud, which he car- 
ricil. Tliis was proliahly tin* Allas in llm N.W. of Africa, 
because wc find the great-grandson of rerseu 8 (MKicA<*i.i'..s) 
j»)urm*yiiig to find Atl;w IkwoikI Scythia, amongst tlm 
“blameless Hyperboreans,” after setting fn*e his brother 
Titan Pronu-theiis from his prison in Gnueasns. Ilis crmml 
wjis to pnKiiiv tin* apples of the ITe.sperides, and Atlas 
engagi'd to jiiek them f<»r him. When Atlas got fn-c of 
tin* wciglit of heaven, which Heracles bore meanwhile, 
lie. wsis in no haste to return to his lalsair, though be 
bronglit buck the apples. Heracles pretended to b<* quite 
ready t«f relieve him, if Atlas would tak <5 up tin* w’<irld, 
while he soiiglit .a pad for his liead; hut when Atlas nnsiis- 
jumlingly resumed his old jmsithm llenudes made off. Atlas 
was tlm father of tins Pija.u>s, Hi-.si»i-:i:iin.s,und Hvai»s. 

ATXtAS, in anatomy, is the name given to llio first 
MTlebra of the ncck-'-becnus<i as Ailas tlm 'rilnii Imre 
heaven, so this bears tlie skull. Jt w III be fonnd fignri'd, with 
the second veitehm, the Axis, in our IMatc II., llAC’KnoNK 
(tigs. 1, o'). The two together form the finest cxaTnjdcof 

the ])lvot'joint in the body. Pig. 1 is the atlas sirn from 
Imneatii.yy llm lower articular siirf:M*.e8 to receive tlm axis. 
I'ig. 2 is tlm sam<* seen fn»m abovti, c c tlm concavities fonii- 
ing tile njij)er articular snrfjwes for the n'<*epti<»n of tlio 
Condyles of tlm skull, which jday npvvnrd and downward upon 
them. Fig. 3 is the axi.s seen siih'vvays; e is one <if tlie two 
MU'fae<*KOU wjjich llm lateral ni.'iss of the atlas .slides, andy 
is the p<‘euli;u* odontoid jn'occHu or peg which fits into the 
Ixick ]»i)rt of the (qmning llirough the atlas, and is held 
tlieie by a strong ligament. Tims tlm, nodding of the Ivead 
is eft’eeted by the movement of tin* skull ujmn tbe atlas; 
while, io turning tlu* land from side to side, the sknill dfs*s 
not move upon the atlas, but skull and atlos together slidu 
as one mas.s roiiud the. odontoid peg of llm axis. Two 
strong ligamcDts, culled check ligaments, pass from tho 


apex of the odontoid peg of the axis to cither side of the 
margins of the occipital fominen, their function l»eing to 
cheek c.xcessivc rotation of the skull. 

ATLAS is also the nanm givi*ti io a collection of maps. 
The derivation of tlm tenn is doubtful. Johnson says that 
it is supposed to bo so «*alled from a figure of Atlas huji- 
porl iiig llm globe prefixed to some such collection. Ihan-Jmr, 
in bis “ Glossary,” is disposed to derive the word from the 
German oHom, “siitin,” tlm paper on wliich map.s .aTo 
priiite<l being smootii and satin-like; and a largf* kind of 
])a)wr, <‘oinmonly nsi'd us drawing paper, is still culled 
utlnit pajmr. 

AT'HOSPBBRK (from tin* Greek afino^ and ^phaira^ 
sphere of vapour) is tlm whole body of air or other mix- 
tme of gases which cmadops u planet. Wc shall bore 
dfvote oursidves extdusivcly to that wjneb surrounds llm 
earth, merely observing that we have nmre <jr less reas<ni 
to supjMiKC that there an* atmospheres, in som<* s<*i»se un.'i- 
lomms to that of tlm eartli, whicIi envelop the Snii, \ «‘nus. 
Mans, Jupiter, .'ind Saturn; and none for the Mo«in. 

lly th(* ancient jthilosuphers tlm Jiir was e.cmsidt'red t<»bo 
n simple Isidy, and one of the four elenx'nts from vvliieli all 
things were formed ; and thi.s Imlief prevailed until llie year 
177-1, when Priestley discovered oxygen gas. and shuwi-d 
that it entered into the conqmsition of the, air. Nitrogen, 
<»r as it was first called azote, was S(s>n afterwards dis 
e<'vered, and tin* rosearehes <if Seheele, Lavoisier, Cava'u- 
dish, and others resulted hi the discovery that- the. nman 
composition of 100 volumes of dry air is os fcdlows:— 

Nitrogen,.70*02 

Oxygen,.20*04 

Caibonic acid,. 0*01 

lOD'lIO 

In addition to these KtiKstaiices there is always jircsent 
an iirnouitt of nqtusius v.-qaiur, mid very fr<‘(|uciitly llmro 
are found to be traces of ammonia and organic, mutter, 
Kuljihurous .and sulphuric ludd, nitrle acid. snlpbnrette<l 
hydrogen, carbonic oxide, &c., derived fmm hmal sfurees, 
and varying greatly as to quantity ami intiuenee. 

TJiongh tlm bulk of tbe air eonsists of nitrogen, this 
.arts but sliglilly by its chemical jwoperties, l>ut exercisi's 
the oll-imporUiDt efTect <if diluting the oxygen, whieli 
otherwise, frotn its activity, would pmve deslnmtivc. Jt 
i.H, however, by tbe oxygen that animal life and eonibnslimi 
are Imlli supported. The .amount of t-arlMmic acid j>ri-.sent 
in the air, viz. O’Ot per ccuL, or four volumes in I0,0l>(i, U 
also ner4'8sary for the support of vegetable life, .as plants 
absorb the (jarlmuie acid, and, exhaling tlm oxygen, retain 
and grow by the carbon. It will l>e thus ajqiiireiit tJiat in 
the necessity for respimtion animal and vigetuble life are 
mutually deimiidant. lii animal wspiration the oxygen is 
absorbed anil returned in rombiiuil ion with eaihon, funning 
carbonic imid. 'I'his is going on continuously from miiHoiis 
of animals; but it lias been found by emv-Jnl experiment 
that the amount of oxygen contained in tho air varies, but 
to an exeeeiiingly small cxti’nt. ’J'he rca.soii for this i.s 
found in the fact that plants, as already stated, re.ihwjrb 
the carbon, and return to the air the oxygen under tlm 
inflnence of sunshine. At the same lime lloweis and seeds 
of plants have also a true n*spiration, ».c. absorb oxygen 
and exhali; carbonic ucid; lint this is so small in aui'Minl as 
not to affwt tlic statement, just made. The constancy of 
the elemental proportions is aUo largely nuiintuined by thn 
enormous bulk of tbe atinosplmro and its constant motion. 

Air, liko evoiy other gas, exerts an expansive force 
diii'ctly pnqmrtional to its density. This expansive forco 
is measured by means of the barometer, the pressure of air 
per Kijuare inch being cqnol to the weigJit of the mercurial 
column snp{H)rt<‘d in a barometric tube of 1 square inch 
section. The mean height of such a column, at tlic level 
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of the so.a, is about 30 iiu'lies, arul its weightis alxmt 14 J lbs., 
which JK thercforo the mean pressure tlio atmosphere per 
square inch at sea level. This pressure is produced by the 
weight of the whole body of the earth’s atmosphere; and 
siiieu tlm weight of a cubic foot of dry air at sea- level is 
ulNUit l*2!i oz., it is easy to euleulate that if tlic wlutle 
atmosphere hud the density as that at sea-lcvc*l its 
lieight would la* a little less than 5 miles. But mr iHeiig, 
like all other gases, clastic, and increasing in hulk, or wliat 
amounts to the same thiug, decreasing hi density, just in 
])i‘OjM)rtion as the pressure to which^t is subjected is diinln- 
ibheil, the upper strata, Inmng to hear a less weight of 
sup(‘rineuiiilKMit air, lire proportionally less dense than the 
strata near the cai'tli’s surface. It can 1m? shown to follow 
from tlic law of e.^piinsion alKivo stated that at hi'iglits 
increasing in AuiTiiMKTTCAi. JMioauESSio.N the density 
decreases in fii-.oMKTUK'Ai. Puoguession, 

Advantage* is taken of this ditcri'/isc; of density wilh in- 
en^’isn of height to employ tho baitjmeter frir measuring 
tUflen'neos of levels, a difference of a tenth of an inch iu 
the height of the b.mmietric column corresponding, at 
ordiiiar}' presvares, t<i a differ«nr«a of about i>0 feet in le^cl. 

'I'iic whole mass (or weiglit) of the alinosphero was cal- 
eul.ited by Sir .lulm llersehcl to be aliout 1K8 millionth 
purl- of tliat of the (‘nitli. As this weight presses u{K>n all 
olijrcis oil the earth's Hurfuee, it follows that the human 
frame has to sustain n jjressiire of about 14j Ihs. for ever)' 
square im-h »)f surface. From this it ban been estim.ated 
that a man of ordinary statnro is subject to a pressure of 
alHMit 14 tons, but, as tins is exi'rlcd equally in lUl dircdioiiK, 
and tho wholu body is penneated by tbc air, no incunveniciice 
is felt in consf^quetuu*. Indeed this pres.siirc is absolutely 
in*ressary to life, as it has iHien discovered that in the ball- 
.'Uid-soiket joints of tin; tliighs and arms tbc heads of tlie 
bones arc ke}»t in their ]ilace to a vpt)' surprising extiait by 
ntrnospbcric pressure; and in tin* ascent of high monntain-s, 
and ill the elrvatiou attained by aeronauts, the difilculty of 
bieatliing, and the bursting of llin small blo(»dvcsseIs of tlie 
nose, lips, and boinetiuies <»f the eye.s, 8cr\'e to show how 
the tissues of tin* body arc coiistnieted in rcfereiien to the 
pressim* by whieh they ar(? sun'ounded. 

'Die height to whieh the utmospliere extiauls innst at 
present 1m* reganleU as extremely uncertain. For a bmg 
jieriod tliis was estimated as being uIxMit 4o miles, hut 


In lln*.se ascents tbc sky was partially clear. When it 
was (xnnpletcly overcjist tin* diioinutiun of temperature was 
less rjipid. 

Th(' humidity of the air w.as found by bir. (Ilaisbcr to 
increase up to the height of froin^lDOO to riOlU) feet, hut at 
gi'cater elevations it diminished, the air at the height tif 
23,300 fei-t iM'ing four times diier tium at ^le surhu e of 
the earth. On some occasions Mr. Glaisher found strata of 
wanner air overlying strata of colder. 

The fimouut of the sun’s heal which is inteiv<*pl<‘d by the, 
atmosphere is very considerable. \Vh«'n the sun is vertical 
and the sky cloudless it would appear finni experiment and 
ciiieuiatitm that fully oiic-thirJ of his la-at istlmsnbsorlM^d, 
and when the sun is lower or the slcy clouded the amount 
is of course greater. Tlie effect of this nhsorptitin is to 
keep up the ternperatiiri* of tin* air, wjiile mitigating tlio 
power of the solar rays on the earth’s surface. 

The average hurometric ])rcssun.' Ihnnighonfc the yenr is 
n<»t uniform for different jiarts of the eartJj. It is h-ss in 
the iSoutliem than in the NorlIn*ru Hemisphere, .and 
attains its Tnaxima in laith hemispheres .at about lat. ‘lO*^. 
Kuinerous observations made at sea show tliat bot.wrcu 
.'50'’ and K. it is jl0*21. betw(*eu the equator ami 5‘' N. 
20-02, and between 20“ and 25'' S. The laliludes 

of maxima ari’ those wliieli form the Iwiundaiies of the tradti 
winds on the sidi's remote from the equator. From tlu-se 
latitudes to the poles the barometric jircssurc dhninishi-s, 
being 20*70 at hit. 7H“ 37' N., .as dctiTinined by Dr. Katu- 
from seventeen namths’obsen-ations. 'J'he mean height of 
the h.aronieler for Vaighmd geuerally is 20-04, while for the 
same latitude in tlic Soiillieru Hemisphere it is about Jialf 
an inch less. At hit. TifiJ S. it is only 20-20, 

The aqueous vapour present in tlie air cxen-ises an 
nnpru'lant intlneiicc on huni.aii comhwt, any deficiency iu 
its anumiit producing a sense of harshness, while an excess 
is aceomjianied by a feeling of oj)pressioii. The qiiinillly 
of vapour thill can exist iu tlic air varies according to the 
temperature and pressure. When the pn'ssnre is increased, 
tliat is, when the? barometer rises, the <*apa(iity for vapour 
is also increased ; hut this effea t is trifling comjiared with 
that w-hieli results fiom increase of tempiTature, 'With the 
barometer ot 30 inches, the quantity of vaponrm cessiiry to 
saturate a cubic fm»l of air (/.e. tin* gr<*a1cst nniouiit that 
air at this given temperature .and ]jrcssiire can possibly 


later eulculntions and ohsen',ations have led to the enn- 
eliLsion that it extends very much beyond this. Sir W. 
llcrschcl estimated tin? height of an auroi*a at H3 miles, and 
from <»bservations mode on shooting stars or luminous 
imdeoi-B it may ri'siKonahly Im? infcmal that it extends in an 
attenuated form upwards of 200 miles. It is evident that 
.at any nite a point must exist at wliich the centrifugal 
force due to tha rotation of the earth w-ould overpower 
gravity, and that hence u limit is set to the extent of tin? 
almosphcn*. 

The timipenUnre of the air diminishes iis we ascend, but 
till* rate <if diminution is much less constant than that of 
the pressure. For uioiintnins it avorages about Fain*. 
forc\ery300 feet <»f elevation. In balloon osecuts it is 
slower than this for moderate heights, but more rapid for 
great heights. Tin? averages derived from a iminlMir of 
I'lilloon ascents made in England, by Mr. Glaisher, ai*o 
as under:— 


Elevation of Feet 


No. of Feet 
eorrcKponding to 
a diminution of 
V F.ihr. 


Oto 1,000 


140 


contain) is, 

2 f^ins, at le-mjieraturc,.30“ 

•1 -• “ 40“ 

K “ “ 70'^ 

14 - 8 “ “ no" 

What is technically called the -Miuinidity " of flic nir is 
not the amount of vapour present, hut (he )»roj)orti«iii 
which this niiiuunt Isairs to tliat which is r<*qnisitc for 
Kituratiou; and this prop<irtioii is usually expreShed as 
ji percentige. Thus, .air .at temperature .30“, eontiiiijiig 
I gi-ain of va\n»uv per euhie foot, wouKl he equally humid 
witli ail* at 70“ eoutainiiig 4 giains, the humidity in eaeh 
case being denoti'd by the iiuinhor 50. This mode of 
nicjusuring Iminidily eorr<•^pond^ with our sensations; for 
instaiiee, the sense i»f diymss w'hi<’h W'o expi-rieni’c in a 
room wanned by a close slov<*, is duo not to a diminution 
in Ihe amount of vapiuir, but to elevation of tenij»era1ure, 
which, by inev<*:isiiig the capacity of tho (ur for vaiKuir, 
diminishes llic Immidity. Our sensations of dryness in 
the .air me tSMiitially eonnceti'd with the rapidity of 
evaiKir.atlon, and this is iiureased by whatever iiiereases 


1,000 to 2,000 . ino the rapacity f«*r\aj)our. 

2,000 to 3,000 . 220 Tho qnaiilify of vapour in Hu** air is much greater in 

s’oOO to 4,000 . 200 simmier than in winter, and is nearly the sauu? by night 

4 000 to f» 000 . 370 os by day. Humidity, on the otlicr hand, is less in summer 

6^000 tw lo'ooo ! !. 370 than in winter, and is much greater at night fliuii tlnring 

lo’oOO to 20,000 . 470 the heat ^ f the day. The average humidity for this country, 
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incluilin^; all hours and seasons, is from 80 to 8r> per cent, 
of Hiituratidii. 

Sniriii t-areful and systoinatir Iiiijuiries lin\o irmdi- 
of lute years as to tins iiiliuoneo j»f the eotiJiliuiis of fh<* 
ulniospluTo upon human life; and though this liriiiidi of 
study may lx? vi-jpudcd ns in its iufanry, some very int<*n*st- 
iu;{ results ]juvo liot'n ohtained. 'I'lius tlte pivvaleuee of 
j^oKl wcatlier rnusw-s a larj^^ increase in the deaths ransed 
tiy diseases of tlie iespirnt<*ry orpaiis. while a o»>utiimance 
of hot weather hrinp, about ahi£;h d» utli-ialo from disease of 
Ihu buw’fds. 

The olectrieiil eondithm <if the atinosjduTe Jias been the 
subjeet of much study, as ye! without %ery di'tinlte rc*sull. 
The best autliorilies (ns Quetebd- and Sir Tboinson) 
incline towmds the tliHUv thuL the low(>st stratum of tlie 
atinos]d)ei'e is a non eonduetor; hut tin- ]Misiuve eieotrioity 
so constantly oliservable a little ulmve the earth's snrfaee 
is indneed hy tin* negative electricity of tlm earth itself. 
The Jneasnrenients of electricity heie sjiokeu of are tnily 
nieasureinents of diflerene<* of iNriKXTiAi. between the 
earth and the air; by lliis i> <*f <*oursc tnt*ant, between 
the jjiven point <»f tlie earth and t)te /ji\en point of the air. 
'rile hijilily nnv upper air Is a powerful e.oiulnetor, herein 
a'^eiMU;' with tlie rarefied j^ases in (jlKis.si.Ku's 'J’liiiKS. 
The condition «►£ the lower air spoken of alwve rescmliles 
closely the Li-.vi>kv .Iak, for the non-conductiiij;; dense 
ntTnospliere close to the enitli exactly aiiswiTS to the 
ilieh'ctrie, the jrlass, namely, which in the Kevden jar ki'ej>s 
apart the jmsitive and ne;:aliv«’ charges till the electrie 
strain rises to Imrslin^, or till the *!h‘<’tri(dty is disehargc<l 
by a conductor eonnertinjj the two surfaces. We liave In-en 
eoiiHideriuj; the atiiiosj»hcrc only, but if masses of cloud an- 
examined they are found to Ik? sometimes positive, B<*mc* 
times nejiativti; in rainy weather rather more often ]iosUive. 
'I’lieii also, l)y induction, the air, even if at the lime in its 
usual jM)hitive c<indilion, would bn muidi altered as lar;?i 
musses of cloud |«isse(l tliron;;}) it. iSir W. Thomson found 
the ])oteii(jal in the island of Arran to incri*ase p-ncrally 
from 23 to 4t» volts for a rise of tme, foot in level; but as 
the wind blew iintsses of e.loud now positively, now nega¬ 
tively cliarj;ed, acr<iss tlie sky, so the rise in potential was 
eheeked or favoured; and the rise was sometimes ten times 
as iimeh per foot as at other timi's in conseqiienee. The 
pH'sent tlieor}’ of tlmmlerstonn.s will be dealt witli nnder 
liUiiiTNiNG; and for another and most splendid electrical 
effect in the atmosplierc the reader is referred to AmtoitA. 

Air, like all pises, is exjianded hy increiuje of tempera* 
tun?, in the projaniion (»f ,4,-^ of its bulk for every dcp*ec. 
This ex]sinsion, of course, diminislies tlie specific gravity; 
and flu* heat wbleh is imiiai ted to tlie lower strata of air, 
hy {‘oiitact with and radiation from the earth’s surfaee, thus 
eanses a eonstaiit succession of upward currents of warm 
air. w’liieh. lieing replaced by desi-ending currents of 
e4ilder air, furnish a cuiitinunlly fresh supjdy for the wants 
of animals :ind plants. The same causi>, ojicrnting on a 
large scale, ]iroilucc8 wind. The trade winds consist in 
tho flow of jiir from the north ami south, to supjdy the 
]>luec of the lieated mr which ascends in the equatorial 
regions. Weie the earth not to rotate upon its axis, their 
courses would he ilue north and south respectively; but in 
eonsequcnce of this rotation, which gives a greater velocity 
to those portions of the eartli's surface which are near the 
equator than to tiiose which are more remote, these winds 
have, relatively t<i the surface over which they blow, a 
motion from cast to west. Hence tlic trade winds appear 
as nortb-<‘aNl winds in the Northern and south-east in the 
Southern Hemisphere. The heated air wliich ascends at 
tho equator flows over northwaids ami Bunthw'avds, and in 
its progress towards the jmiIvs Is eomes, in consequtmcc of 
tho earth’s rotation, a south-west iviml in the Northeni 
Hemispliere, and a north-west wind in the Southern. 

(See “ The Atmosphere,” translated from the French 


of Cainilh* Flammarion, edited by James Glaishcr, F.R.S., 
I..ondon, 1H73,) 

ATOLL is the name given by the natives of the Maldivo 
Islands to the detached coral formations of wliich their 
aivhipeJago is composed, iice CoiiAL Islands. 

AT'OBC(Ot. indivisible). Coiuuinilug the ultimate 

state of matter two rival thiMiries were proposed at a very 
early period by the Greek philosophers, and notwithstanding 
the jirngresK that has been made in physical knowlinlgc both 
tlu?()ric!> Imvo miuntaincd their ground nnlil tin* present, 
time. Tlie first of tlipso tln*ories, which w'us propounded 
hy Anaxagoras, was that of the continuity and infinito 
divlsihility of mutter; and the second, propounded hy 
Lem-i];pus, denied its infinito divisibility, and u.sscrted that 
if tiivision could be carried Ruilicieiilly far it would reacli 
a {Miint iHyond which it could go no fnrtJicr, us it would 
remdi tlic small, hard, solid, iudivisilde ]iartieles known 
n.s atoms, of which all things arc made. These atoms w'ero 
ri'gardcd ns moving in a vaeiinin, the slmpe varj'ing in 
dillerent spt*cics of niattiT, and having intrinsic powers of 
motion. The various solids, liquids, and vapoui's of which 
tins W’orld eonsists, wore thus regarded as being composed 
of masses of the various atoms clustered together more or 
less romjKictly, hut over witil void spaces between them. 

Uotli theories liavo Ih'oii adv<tcat(‘d hy eminent jdnlo- 
sbjdicrs Ilf iiioro modem times, but the atomic tlicor}' in 
some one of the different fonns it lias nssmued is now 
generally !U'cept«?d by physieists. The latest form of the 
atomie theory is that suggested by Sir W. 'I'ljoinson, 
which has been entitled the llieory of vortex atoms. (Se<? 
VouTKX.j This emiiient pliy.sicist has also made some 
elaborate calculations of the si^e iif atoms, and concludes 
from his investigations that the diameter of an atom c.iiinot 
bi- greater than tho 250 miilioutli of an inch, or Jess Uuiu 
tho 5000 millionth. Tlioso dimensions ho has illustrated 
tlius—If u drop of water were magnitied to the size of 
the earth, the atoms of which it is comfM>sed would ajipcar 
larger than small shot, but tiny would uut be as largo 
as crirket balls.” 

ATOM'IC THK'OBY. T1)c atomic theory is founded 
upon tho old melajihysical notion that all matter consists 
of “.atoms.” mc.anhig absolutely iudivisilde particles. The 
seieiitific tlumy in its present form w a creation of Aro- 
g,adro’s. It as.sumcs tliat all substanees consist of mole¬ 
cules,” which ore indivisible only in this sense, that cacli 
represents the minimum of a certain kind of suhstaiieo 
whiei) exists ns such; tho loolueulo of water is the least 
quantity of w.ater which m water. Molecules, in genenil, 
are ixmstcllations of “ atoms,” i.v. of iiurliclo.s of elementary 
matter indivisible by even chemical forc<*s. 

Chemistry and physics are only bmnclicK of one science, 
whose fundamental axiom is that matter and energy' are 
things of entirely differont orders, and not conv(*rtible into 
one another, and that consequently both are indestructible 
and unerentable by natural agencies. This axiom, being ua 
axiom, is not susceptible of direct demonstiation; all wc can 
<lo is to explain its real meiming. and give an idea of tho 
nature of the evidence which givu.s us .a full conviction of 
its truth. 

A candlu when kindled in air bnni^ into apparently 
nothing but lu'at. But when we look luto tlic process 
more closely, we find tho heat is accom]>anicd by two 
things which can be brought into tangible form, namely, 
by vnjiour of water and by carbonic acid gas. The former 
easily, tho latter with some difficulty, can Tm? condensed 
into liquids. But there is a simpler mctliml, which, more* 
over, has llio advantage of absolutely general applicability. 

All matter, visible or invisible, has weight, and tho 
weight of n thing (as determined by means of an equal 
armed balance and a sol of standard massc.s—- 00000 - 
weights, grain-weights, &c.) depends only on and is pro¬ 
portional to its ** mass”—ina.s8 mcaulng quantity of matter 
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fontainod in if. Is this tnws? The question in its Kiniplest 
temis obviously ((nnes to —A body, i, weiijbs w 
f^ruins, nnd nuotber body, 11, weip;b 8 w j'rains likewise. 
Hence, suppusiii}' c, nrul fo be tbe weights of unil td 
innss, and wj mid wij, to Im Ibo l>vo iiitLsHo.s, wo imvc_ 

7nj«i =: fn^Mj ; 

Lence 7«i = q.€.(L if «| is wjual to a... 

It must bo so if i and i T are of tbe same kind ; but do< 
it hold if I is pdd and 11 is lend, for instuuce ? NewlouV 
ponduliim exiicninents have settled this question tiiiully. 
lie sliuwed tljut pendula of equal ieiij;lli (at a pven timu 
and jdace) vibrate at ibc same rate, wliate\or be the 
weiebt or nature of tbe bob. Hence, n/orfittri, 1 07 .. of 
(say) j^old vibrates us hist as I 07 ., of Jead or auylbiiii' 
else. Kenco tJie 1 uz. of ffiAd cannot be eiicuinlsTed nitli 
more mass tbaii tlie 3 ojj. of le.ad, or else it would vilirate 
inure slowly. Ibaiee our onlinary iuo<le jif wei;;biuf;meas¬ 
ures in;Lssi*s dircetly and correctly. To ciuiic back U> our 
candle i‘\{>(rrimciii. Mie (^irbotii<' acid ami tlie water [>ro“ 
dnoct! can Ik' collectetl eoujoiiitly in soliil eaustie. stala, ami 
thus be remlered mneiiable to the balauee. If\\ewei;;l> 
them and weieh tin* lmrnc«l part of tlic candlo {\ty ililVer- 
eiiee). we lind tlint they wei^b more Ibaii the tallow i-ou- 
hiiim-d. \\ liencc >\e eoijeliule. Ibat tbe two jiroduel.s, 
W'sides the substanee of tbc eamlb*, contain some ol tin* 
substanee of tbe atmosjdHTi*. Air consists of oxytjeu ami 
nitrogen; only tbe htrincr takes part in the jiroeess. To 
^lass to aimlljer clo.sely aiuiloi'niis casi*. Charcoal when 
kindled ill oxy^'eii burns iiilu invisible carbonic acid, fho 
laatorial iiatiiie of wliieb needs md Im deuionstruled (oer 
nj^in ; but lien*, ns in tbe former case, it would not Ik* uu- 
reasonable to snspeid a produet ion of part at. leiwt of tbe lieat 
evolved at the i-xpensc of the matter concerned in tJie ]»ro- 
oess. To settle lliis question, sus])eu<l yourcbiucoal vvilliin 
11 bemictieally eIo.s«*d flask full of oxy^Tcn, and after baxiiq' 
tan'd tla? wlude at a balamte, fin' llio charcoal by means 
of n buniln*; lens or a #;alvnuic current. At the end of 
tbc combustion allow tbe flask to eool, and wid^li it apiiti. 
it wciylis precisely as mucli ns before. And so it is with 
all chemical changes; the sum-total of the matter e«m- 
i'CMied in a cbemical ]iroceKS is an absMluic constant, 
allbou^liall tbes4? pnjcesscs involve an evolution orabsfirp- 
lion i>f luMt. lienee wc conclude that lieat is imt matter, 
and if it is not it must be motion. Hut motion is easily 
stopped and created; In'iice, we should say, lu'ut is easily 
imt out of exist! ijcc without leaving a vestige of itself 
behind it—an absolute falluey. Motion, without a thing 
that moves, has no existence, and taken conjointly with 
the thing, it represents a certain mn(»unt of work, namely, 
tbc amount of work required to stop it. Motion qua 
potential work is l alk'd kinetic energ>', and potential mo- 
lioji, such ns is in a stone which lies nt Hie edge of a 
preci]>icc, is called potential energy. It is the best 
tsitnblislicd ]jrojH»bitiou of mcchauies that in a given 
Hystom of bodies tbc total energy, potential plug kinetic, 
is a constant. In apparent contradiction to Ibis, wc 
find that whenever wc use a machine to convert work 
into work of another iund, tbe work spent is greater than 
the work realized. If we want to lift u ton (— 22'10 lbs.) 
30 feet by n crane, we must spend 10 x 2240 =r. 22,400 
foot-pounds of work at the liandlo, plus a good many more 
to overeonic tliu dead resistances, such as fnetion, stitfiiess 
of ropes, &C. Ill tlie case of a boring or planing inacirme, 
almost all the work spent got's for tlio dead resistances. 
WHiat this mwuis vas first seen and almost jirovcd by the 
sagacity of Rumford, to be proved finally by the wonderful 
experiinenlfi of .Ionic. Overcoming friction* means creation 
of beat; heat is nothing else tlmii the inrisible motion of 
the iDolecnles of tlie hot body, and every fmd-pound of 
energy lost (over the friction, &e,) eorresponds to a wm- 
Btaut number of units of heat produced, whicli, according 


to iloulr. is very nearly equal to ^ heat, 

siiflieieiit to raise the temperature of 7 ^ 7 ^^ jionndof 
water l*y Kahr. In calculating the efiiwt of a machine, 
mid 772 foot-pounds for evi'ry unit of lieat produewl to Iho 
visible work done, and Ibo sum is equal precisely to the 
imiiib(<r of foot-poumlK invested. 

Heat, then, as we see, is erealable and destructible 
//!V/<, but tlie total energy involved always rcniMiis llie same. 
Thi^, without any qualification, applies to chemical pro- 
cesses; lu'iiee, the heat evolvcil in our charcoal experiment 
must, be traced buck to tbe invisible potential I'uergy in tbe 
jmrtieb'S of tbe. ebavetml and tbe oxygen wliieb has bw'n 
set free, so t<i say, in the kinetic form of heat—not cx- 
lianstively, beeawMi the carlamic acid jirodneed must Ihj 
supposed, and is well prove<l, fo have energy in it-self of 
botli the kinetic and the )H>tenlial kind. 

W<*. an* iu*w in a jiosition to put a new interpretation on 
our ('liarcoal experiment. As tin* lieat jirodneed caimol 
have e«une out «»f the matter eoncenu'd, ami the weight, by 
exjierinient. has ri'inaiued coiislaiit, tJa* weight <if unit- 
inas.s A must ba\c remained conKtnnt; tb<‘a Is the same 
f«ir the eliarco.'il auil tbc* oxygen eoiiplntly as fiir the ear- 
bonie aeitl. Aiul .so it is in all eliemieal re.-ietions, altliougli 
body (or set of bmlies), .\, ehangr-s into a wcie system, Aj, 
tbe original a and the rmal a are tb<* same. This mak<*s 
lis iude|i( mlent ol >iewton's expurimeuts, if wc may be 
permitted to extend the i-xjH*rii'nce to I'oupb'S of bodii'x 
which are not convertible into each other. In any case 
tliere is no iloiibt about tbe eousl.aiiey of ui.iss in chemical 
cliAiigcs. Hut there is another soiiietbiug wlneli R'lnaias 
uTicliniigt'd, namely, tlie absolute elementary conijHisilion 
of tin* sy.stein. 'IIh* following example illustrates wlml 

i mean — 

Take exactly 1 o/.. of pure silver, dis.solve it. hi nitric 
acid ; llu' silver qua substance is gone, but its matter must 
be supposed to be i'oneeali*d In Hie solution. l»y evaporat¬ 
ing tin* solution t<» dryness you obtain a white cr}'slalline 
salt railed nitrate of silver, lly lie.itiug silver with oil of 
vitriol we can convert it into siilpbate of .silver, a salt 
similar to, but by no means idcnlif'iil with, tbe nitrate. 
Trom till* solution of either iii water wo obtain, by addition 
of ci>mmon salt solution, u precipitate of what i.s c.alled born- 
silver. IW burning onr silver in sulphur-vapour we cause 
it to jkOss into a black rrystalliue iion-metallie sulphide. 
The nitrate, the suljiliate, tin* lioru-silver, the sulpliido are 
so many sul)staTic(*s, ail as homogeneous a.s silver itself, but 
different from it ami one another; and yet an\ one of them, 
when be„*it<*d to redness in liydrogeii gas, relapses into tin* 
original fonn of metal; and, If we have worked carefully, 
the whole of our ounce of silver comes back to us—not a 
thousandth jiart of a grain is lost or created anew. That 
absolutely unchangeable somelbing in silver which survives 
all chemical tortures is called the elcmrnt silver, in opposi¬ 
tion to silver, the substance. Tlicro are soino sixty-live 
oHier elements besides silver; tlieir number increases con¬ 
stantly tliTougli new discoveries. All substances, if not 
elementary, arc compounds formed by the union of two or 
more of tb<i sixty-six elements witli one another. A chemical 
re.actiun, however gn*at Hie heat evolution or tbe change in 
j)rop«*rti(*s invtdveil, is not biiig inoix* or lo.s8 than a rearrange¬ 
ment of the s!*verul jsniioits of elementary matter present 
ill tbe co-rengi'iits iiilo ni'W combinations. Tbe law of tbe 
con.scrvation of energ)', in its widest Bignificauce, can bo 
explained tlu'orclically, proved mathematically, in fact, if 
we assume tliat all matter consists of gtparaU'. panicle*^ 
tbc action of winch fin one another is fully determined by 
thidr masses, ami the distances of their centres from one 
another. HelmhoUa pnned this as early as 184H, mid 
no Haw lias been discovered in bis reasoning. Henci* 
Hie law of tbe eonservatiou of energy affords, to say 
tbo least, a strong apology for tbe notion of atoms; and 
anotlier and more powerful argnmont in its favour is 
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afforded by tlio law uf tbe specific indestructibility of ele¬ 
ments. Ifut we need no upolo^cs fur tbe utuinic tbeory, 
beeanse it i.H proved—as far as tlie tmtb of a tb<‘ory is 
Misju'ptiblc of pioof—by the quantitative laws of cbemical 
I’uinl/matiou and decnmpositioii. 

To explain these laws let ns confine ourselves, for a 
bcKiiinin^i, to Ibu ease of binary oxides, iiieaiiin^ iMidies 
formed by tile union of oxyf^en with one other iJement. 

prUtri tlicro is no reason why, for instanco, a metal 
hbonbl not bo able to (‘oinbliui with any pro])ortiun of 
oxy^jen from a eiTtaiii lower limit, ti|) to a terlain 
iiniximuni, P; and there arc rases where it would almost 
ujipear to bo so. llnioxido of mantcanese (wcdl known in 
tlio arts os a rea^'ciil for jtrodnimt" cbiorine) contains 
yGM)0 jier rent, of «>\yp«'n, and GliOO jmt cent, of llic 
metallic clement inanj^anese. This tixidc under no cii*j‘mn- 
stunces liikes up aildltional oxygen; but when lieated to 
redness in air it loses oxygen, and nltijiiati-ly leaves a 
brown vesiilue containing only ‘27'lt5 per cent, uf tlio 
non-iiietalllc element. Wiicn heated to tbe same tem- 
jMTatnre in oxygen gas it leaves a black oxido eontaining 
j0‘o8 per cent, of ox 3 'gen. Kuw, air is nothing but dilute 
oxygen; lieiicc W'e sJiouId piesniii<; that if, in a berics of 
ex]M*rimeuts, wc started witli air, and llien used sueees- 
si^ely mixtures of air with more and nnne oxyg<-n, we 
slioiilJ obtain a currcsjxmding mtics of manganous oxides, 
and ]»robubly thus U* able to bring aliout any pcrccutuge, 
of oxygen from 27*11.5 up to .*»0*.'l8. The writer of Ibis article 
tried tbeexpeiiniont m many forms, Init found that while the 
o.oinpi>siiion of tbe gaseous medium varies from pun' nitrogen 
up to pm*e oxygen, only the black t»xide or tlie bnavii is 
]>i'oduee(l, tbe former as long as tbe pere<'ntage of oxygen 
in tbe gas is above, tlu' latter whenever it falls Isdow a 
certain percentage (wliirb lies at about 2<J, a little bigber 
at liigbcr, a little lower at lower lemptwattirps than a eerlaiii 
degree ol red beat). Any of tbe tlm;e oxides named, when 
Is'iiti'd in li^’drogen gas, l<»ses part r»f its oxygen Jis water, 
and becomes mangiuious oxide, which contains 22‘t>,'l per 
cent, of oxyg<' A bimilar law of diseonliniiity governs 
the oxides of all other elements. Before giving furIluT 
ilbistmtioiis we will inljuduee a system of representing 
eonipobition whieJi will enable us ennveiiieiitly to coinpAie 
all <iur (•xides with oiu* another. For this purpose It is 
obviously expedient to reduce all tbo composition.* to unit- 
weight. of the couKlant element. Applying this rule to tbe 
casi' of manganese we have, per unit-Wi'iglit of oxygen— 

In inanganotiK oxide, . . . .'iM.'J of imdal. 

‘‘ tbe luowii “ .... 2*b73 “ 

“ the black “ .... 2*1'87 “ 

“ the peroxide,.1*715 “ 

ICx. 2. A ribbon of magnesium metal, when kindled in 
air, bums brilliantly iut«) magnesia, which contains 1*60 
]>atts of magnesium per lurit of oxygen. This is the only 
ktunrn nxUfc of the metal. 

Kx. ll^-drogen and oxygen gases mix readil}' in any 
projKirt ion, fonning permanently bomog<-neous inixl ure.s In 
atip sm'b iiiixtnrt' ebeinieol combination can Ik* induced by 
application of heal, but the product i.s iilways tin* same, 
nanudy, irnter, nbieb contains 0*12.5 jiurt (>f bydrog«'ii jht 
1 of oxygen. By indirect nn'tbnds anollun* oxide can iMf 
j«roduced, which contains only *0025 of Ij^dnigen per 1 of 
oxygi’ii. 

ICx. 4. Carbon bwms tun (gmseons) oxides, known Jis 
cnil>onic oxide (1 of oxygen-f-0*750 of earlam) and c*arbonlc 
acid (1 of oxygen-|-0*37.5 of carbon). 

Kx. .5. Sulphur, by its combustion in oxygen, is con¬ 
verted into suljilmron.s acid giis(1 ofoxv'geii-^l of .sulphur), 
wJiieli by certain methods can be further oxyclized int(» 
(solid) sulphuric acid (1 of «xygt'n-{-(l*6G7 of sulphur). 

Ex. G. Nitrogen oxide.s cannot be ]>rodueed din'ctly, Imt 
by indirect means five oxides of tbe element have l>ceii ob¬ 


tained, In wbieb unit-w*eight of oxygen is combined with 
1*76, *875, *6«3, *437, *350 of nitrogen. 

Kx. 7. Chlorine (again only indiretdly) combines with 
oxygen in two proportions, viz. in those of 1 of oxygen to 
4*44 and 1*11 of chlorine. 

It is impossible to go over this stati'inent without 
b(‘ing struck by tbe numerical simplicity of some uf Ibo 
ratios quoted. It ii remarkable that sulpbnr e.ombinc.s with 
just its own weight of oxygen into suipburuu.s acid ; mag- 
iiesiuiu with exactly^ limes, hydrogen with 8 times, carbon 
(ill carbonic oxide) witji ^ times its weight. We single out 
tb<‘se ease.s lu'causc their nmncrienl siuqilieity, as far a.'> 
wc know, is imrely uc<'idental, or, to speak more eoni'<*tly, 
unexplained hh yet. Numerieul sitnplieily in tbo composi¬ 
tion of a single compound, in fact, is tbo exception. It is 
an illustration of a yeueral rule, on tbe other band, if ue 
timl that whenever one of our elements forms two or nane 
oxides, the several weiglits of mdieal uiilti'd with ;mit- 
weigbt of oxygen bear simple munerit'al ratios tc» one 
nnolher, each to each, and consequently are all iideger- 
nmltiph'H «»f a ccrt.ain constant weight of tbe. re8]n*eiive 
radical. Thus wc have for radical per uuiL-vvj*igbt of 
oxygpu, ill the oxides of— 


Manganese: 3*43; 2*573; 2*287; 1*71.5; or, 3*1.3; 
5x:l'b'*; itx3*43; or (12; !»; 8; G) 

limes “ mil,” where mu — *2858 part of manganuhc. 

Afagnesliini: *^mg.”=^l*.50 only. 

Ilifilroffen: (1 ami 2) Hines b; b—*0825. 

Curium: (1 and 2) times c; r-.-sr*.37.'i part of carbon. 

Nilropeu: (GO; 30; 20; 1.5; 12)X^b n“=*02917 

part of nitrogen. 

Chlorine: (1 ami 4) times cl, when; cl— 1*11 part of 
chlorine. 

Sulphur: (*2 und 3) times s, uliere s — 0*333 pari of 
suljdiur. 


'I'hc sjinu? niles hold for any other binary oxides, or 
indeed for .nny set of bromides, sulphides, &e., that wo 
might have quoted ; but the most remarkable fact is, that 
tiiCbc ebeniical prime factors—mg, inn, h, c, n, cl, s—bold 
good for all compounds, binary, tertiarj*, quaternary, &e., 
of oiir eK'im*nt.s with one another in this bcusi?, that, for 
inst.ance, the compustlious of nil the t)ioiisan<is of known 
eonipoiiiulH of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitriigeii, ebluriiie, 
can b(! expi*eshed by formulas— 

«Xc+/JXl'+yXO+SXn, 

where O menus 1 part of oxj'gcn, wliile a, /3, y, «, arc 
integers. This system of fonnuliiHng eonipuKitioie is uiii- 
viTsally msisd by chemists; only to gain greater siniplieity 
wo substitute for c, b, n, &c., certain integer-multiples of 
these as (more convenient) “ cuuibiniiig weiglits.” The 
following value's and symbols arc generally adiqilcd:— 


Oxygen, , 
Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen, . 
Carbon, . 
Sulplmr, . 
Chlorine, . 


Combined 

Weight. 

• 1 =0 (arbItraiT unit). 

• •0625sr:lT=Ji. 

, *875 =N=30Xii. 

. *7.50 =0= 2Xc. 

. 2*000 =S= i)X8. 

. 2*22 =C1=: 2X<*b 


Those numbers, of ooiirso, have a pundy relative meaning; 
wc might just as well take the combining weight of car¬ 
bon or nitrogen = 1. For H=1 we have Of=:lG; N=sl4; 
C=12; S=32; 01=35*5, which set is preferred by most 
chemists on at'connt of its neeldontal numerie.il biiiqilicity. 
They are relative also in this sense, that (for H=l) N'=7; 
C —G; iS'=lG; CI'=71, for instance, would of course do 
equally well as “combining units.” 

In giving the funimla of a bexly it is customary to 
dis;ienhC with the symbols + and X; thus, for instance, 
instead of fonnuiating tbe composition of water as 1 
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2 XlIi we write 011 *; inetoad of 1XN+3XH (for nin- 
inoniu), wc say NHg, &c. NUa-f-HaO means (for 11 = 1 ) 
17 parts of ammonia taken along wWi 18 ports of water; 
NH 3 .HyO means a compound of 37 parts of aiiniionio with 
IH parts of water. A factor placed before a formula 
multiplies the whole up to the next ; thus ilNII.j-J-H -0 
means three times NHs-j-once IlaO. If wc mean to say 
3 times Nlly-f-S times H^O, wc put it 3 (NII^-|-H 20 ) or 
SNH^'I'^IIsO. In this manner wo enu condense the whole 
of the bnlnucc-shrct of a chemical reaction into a very j 
few symbols. Tims, for instance, wo write IfaO+K^ 
KIIO+H (where, for IIs«-l, K ino.'As 33 parts (»f potas¬ 
sium) iiisleiul of sayiiiR—“In the action of jxdossium on 
water every 39 parts of the metal decompose 18 parts of 
water to fonn 5(» parts (=30-f“l"|“13) of wiustic ]>otash 
and 1 p:irt of hydro^^u.” All chemical equations are 
not ns simple as the oun w’C choso for our example; hut 
in all cases it is possililo to do full justh^j to the exjieii- 
mcutully ejitahlished relations, without using other numbers 
Ilian integerft for either the cocflicienls of the several terms 
or those tif tho combining units. Only in a great many 
raises these latter ccNifhcicnts assume pretty con^idenvblc 
values. Ami this .suggests the question— Have wc any 
riglil to look npou our relative units, C*asl 2 ; N^ld ; 
()_=l(; (meaning, of course, Ch-H =*12 unit-weights of 
carbon, &e.), /us nninral constants ? Let us begin by prov¬ 
ing tlie relevancy <d the question in refenmeo to two large 
families of componmis, which include c.erlainly one-half of 
what is nit'sl thorimglily htudied in our jnesniit chemistry. 

3. Carhon and llipirogen unite into miinbcrless “hydro¬ 
carbons ” corresponding lo a long chain of com]H)silions 
whicli begins with tiiat of marsh ga.s, Cir 4 , and terminates 
with that of chrysene, OjJIa (taking 0 — 12 ; 11 = 1 ). 
Ketweeu these two lie a host of formulas (0«II^); the 
sum varying from 5 to something like 37 or dO. 

What in each case the aimlysls dcleruilues more directly 

is the ratio which, ns wc see, varies from 0*2 (for 

0114 ) to tl*f> (for C;dl»). tho relative error being about 
of tho ratio. Now’, supposing wc culctdate the 

decimal values of all the really difTercnt ratios up to, 

say, 10 , an<l arrange the resulls in tho order of 

their magnitudes, excluding what lies below 0*2 or above 
0 *li; wc then extend our lahlo successively up to 
11, 12, 13, &c., until we find tliat tho greatest ditrerenco 
between tw'o succe.ssive terms is no more tlian 0*02 of the 
less term, Lr. until v. c have a practically complete catalogue 
of nil the values which analysis ran discriminate. Su]){M>sing 
wc had to go up to aguii/sL the 37 

hi our actual fonnulos), this would lend probability to tin* 
cxistinu'o of a laio as Iho causo of our integer-ratiw; the 
numerical value of this probability would bo 
, 3 *2*3 ■ *' n 

N(N—1) • • (N—n-f-1), 

where 11 Is the number of entriosiu our table up to «4’/3=«37, 
and N tho very much greater immbcr of entries up to a-f'/Sw- 
100. Well, the writer some years ago calculated such a 
table up to «-fwhich shows that even if wc stop 
at our catalogue is to all iuteuts and puiqioses 

complete. It would n]q>oar to bo at best an even ehunce 
whether tho law exists or not. To put it in another way: 
—SnpiKihing wo adopt Ilssal and C=ll as our basiN,and 
reconstruct our fonnulas, we then have for our limit 
ratios the (ejwily calculated) values 0*214 aud 0'C2l. For 
C«=13 wo should hav’O 0*187 and (1*381. Oui* eataloguc 
up to «+)S=37 remains as complete os before. 

2. As a second example wo will take up the very 
numerous family of bodies C^IT/sOy. lu this case any¬ 
thing liko general reasoning becomes dillicult. Hut we 
are wife in sayiug that by giving CO as a maximum fur 
in the cxisHug formulas, wc remain within the 


moi'k. A glance at tho writer’s table of values * up to 

ysasGO, on the other hand, would, wo feel sure, satisfy any 
arithintdician that the table suiqdies a snfilciont solectiou of 
values for «»»/ set of values, a : s; /I: s; y : s, that falls 
at nil within tlie area of actually (bsen’cd values; uolwith- 
htauding the onerous eoudition that lu the Uuve ratios, 

subslilnted for the doqjmal values 
a: K; /3 : s; y—s, tlm 1 / must be the samu all round. As 
general re.‘isoning is impossible, lot us give one exainpla out 
of many which wc might quote. 

Tiui composition of cane-sugar is generally Irniislated 
into the formula which of course corn'spouds to 

the. con’cet pcrcenlageH of the three elements; but as Ihesn 
ni'c uncertain, other iudepeiidcnt foniiulns are just a.s good, 
and it is remarlaldc that one of tliese at least is )cs.h com¬ 
plex than the adopted c»ne. We have in fact— 


Horcentages. 

Calculated 

from 

Cwllt-jOn- 1 

C'llilL’uOll). 

Carbon,. 

42*11 

4*J'31 

Ilydragcn,. 

0*43 

0*11 

Oxygen,. 

31*10 

r>t *28 


lOffUO 

ItMhOO 


And if anal} sia is not competent to discriminate between 
12:22:11 and 11:20:10, it cannot reveal the coast/uits 
C=-i2; 11 —1; 0^10. In fact, try C —1; 11 = 3; 
0_1, ami you fin<l that CjylbiOgs works quite well. 

Op,—19.42*22 

H:i — 3.G-C7 

U«:i— 23.31*11 

4ft parts. lOO'OO parts. 

Fi-oiu this example (which i.H only one of many that we 
might have qmited), and from what wo learned n*gardiiig 
the l»ydro<arl)onH, it rcsilly would appear that our eom- 
hining weights, and ei'uscqnently also the fonnula-values 
of tlm several comisiuiuls (r.//. the value 18X11^ 
l*l2rjXl* water rcprescntoil by HaO), are md mdnral 
coustant-s but more arbitrary uiiits. Hid supposing even 
this were so, it would Jiot aHW*.t our sysiem of formulas as 
.an aiitlnnutically sound and convenient mode of repre- 
M*iiting eoiajKisitioii; utid if we retain 11 u.h system, it ob- 
vhjusly commends itself, if ]»oh.sible, to so construct, our 
fniTunlas that in each exse the coefiicients (the «, y in 
C«H^Oy) reduce tho explamatiun of chemical substitutions 
within the body, and the fomiula-value itself, that of tho 
cjiscs of chemical addition or tUcoiniK»silioii, to the highest 
nttain.able degree of numerical siiuplicity. Let us try a 
few coses, and begin witli 

Waftr. —If wo had nolliing l)ut the analysis to go by, 
tho formulas TT( >^(11 = 1; 0 — 1) and 110(11 — I; 0—8) 
would suggest themselves as the lu st. Hut the .simplicity 
of the 8 is a mere accident (tlu re jire good reasons, in fact, 
for assuming that the Ina* value lies closer to 7*98); wo 
therefore provisionally ndo]>t HO for cxplaUuug our reac¬ 
tions. (’ases of addition an- obviously df no u.so to us 
here. IVom the fact, for instnuce, that 9 parts of watT 
combine with 28 parts of quicklime we can draw no con¬ 
clusion, beeauM* for us the formula of quicklime has no 
existence vet. We aeeordingly pass to mihslitntions. A 
good cxmiiph* to elioosc Is tlie action of potassium on 
water, wliich (as already cxphiincd incidentally alwvc) re¬ 
sults in this, that oae-li.alf (d the hydrogen goes out ami is 
“replaced ” by its etpiivulent of potassium (K —39 grains 
for every II —1 grain of liydrogcn.) The simplicity of 
tho nrtio 1 :2 might lie accidental, hut it so happens th.at 
sodium, rubidiiun, litliium, act in a precisely Minilar man- 
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1 ) 01 ', \v)iil(% for instance, zinc replaces tbe wtioli; of (lie 
Lydn>p?n and ]»roducc 8 an oxido ZiiO (Zii —32%'>; 
fniiii wlmt was originally HO. Tlierc is no case in rrliich 
&u., of the hydnjgen is replaced witli fonnation of a 
definite cun>|K>UDd. The divihihility of the hydrogen into 
two halves iiinst have a natural cause, and to enilssly this 
law in our formula we must multiply it hy 2 , whi(‘b leads 
to j^ut the oxygen is not divisible nt all; hence 

wo write HyO where (for 11 — 1 . whieli we will now re¬ 
tain ub our arbitrary unit) (>•—KJ. And this fonrmla, 
Its wo might sliow if V’<* had tlie* spare, is lirilliaiitly con¬ 
firmed by all tlie reactions in whieli water ligun-s either hs 
a co-reagent or ]irodiK't. 

Uyth'uvhhtriv Ac'k(^ hy nnalysis, is 1101, wliere Cl — .Sh'o 
parts of ehhirine. Tin* eblurinc is nnrejilaej*alih*. The Iiy- 
drogen is readily re])lacj*d by flie, actum cd basic oxides, or 
(sometimes) that of therespet*tivetm*tals. Tims we have:-— 

lK'1-f Zn-- Zn<‘l+IT imd HCl-f Ziit»‘’=^ZnC!-f. 

of w.iti*r). 

and siinihnly In dozens of anah>gf»us cases. Never is tlie 
livdiiigi'ii taki'ii ont and r<*ydaeed in in.st;ilniunls. ilonce 
li|Cl, or H(/l stands jis Ihv fornmhu 

Auniiimiur by analysis, is Hii, wliere n— d'fifiT. Ihit 
ammonia bus quib*. a cliaracteiistic teiidrneyto eoinbiiic 
with hydrochloric acid and ollu'r *• acitls ” (meaning unnlo- 
g<msly eonstitnted hydmgoii eompounds), and in all c*ases 
17 parts r-Ihill of ammonia eoinbiiie \\illi llie acid per 

II_I part of liydrogcM in tlie aebl. 'I’lms JltH-J-dlln 

gives Knl-aniinuniae 0)1 Of snhstitnfions there is a 

legion, but they nil agree in this, that they divide the 
hydrogen into three jimls, and that one of these, or 

two, or all the lliree, are rojdaced hy otiier tilings. .Inst 
to give one evainple, we liave K ■ U ^-iiaKlI.^ 

But tlie n^ is indivisilde chemically; henee‘'Nllj” is the 
foniiula, wliiTC N -■ Jlii— I t parts of iiilrogi’ii. 

Murtth dun is He, where e— .‘1 parts of 4 'arbon. 'l*li<* 
carbon is indivisible, hut tho hydrogen ean he rejdaeeil hy 
chlorine in pirls hy tvealnieiit v.ilh free chlorine gas. In 
nil cases tlie iiydrogcai goes ont as liydroehloric acid and 
is rejdae<*d hy jneeisely the same weiglit of chlorine 
(CIa=:i,j*5 p<*r 1 of li) jw g(K‘s oil* as HCI. In this jnan- 
jier four substitution ]irnduets ean be pniilncwl, inunely 
(from cilI^Cl, c.jH«CI», CjUCl.-,, e 4 (’Ij. The formula 

clearly is OII 4 , wiierc 0 =- k — 12. To the same value wc 
C4)ine in the study of earbonic acid and earboiiic oxide, 
which for C--- J2 contain lt> and <12 parts of oxygen 
respectively. Now, 12-J-1(» = 2H parts of carbonic oxidu 
when burned in oxygen take nj* It' of oxx*gen, and form 
12-^-lG + lC.'-44 parts of carbonic acid. Hene 4 » the 
expedbmey of writing CO and CO.j (0.= 1(5) for carbonic 
oxide and cnrlnmic acid resjK'clively, and these fonniilos 
are amply cuntinned hy the study of other reactions 
conReriiing the two compounds. Thus, for instance, 
(^ 04 - Cl.^a-: CO.Cli, where CI 2 is just twice that Jlfi’h whieli 
wc came across before, just so as 0 — 115 came buck to us 
with this value, ultliongli a pHitri tliere W'os no re.aaon why 
the iiHirhli gas e^jinbiniug-wciglit of carbon might not de¬ 
mand, for instnue 4 !, once 17 uiid twice 17 of oxygen. 

AlcuhoL —The romposition, when referred t« unit-weight 
of carl«m, is 1 X^ + il’ 2 bX Jly 1 ^*** 

action of sodium ^ of the liydrogen is turned out and 
replaced by it.s equivalent (Nau^23 jier H —1) of sodium. 
Hydrochloric acid turns out nil the oxygen with formation 
of water and cliloride of ethyl, a Isidy which per 1 part of 
carbon contains % of 0 ‘ 2 i) part of hydrogen, and, for 
every unit in the j| of the liydnigen that is gone, 36*6 —Cl 
of ohlorine. By tlie action of vitriol all the oxygen and a 
portion of the liydrogen equal to 4 of the weight of the 
oxygen, *.c. ^ of tJic 0*26 of hydrogen, go out as water, and 
there results olefiant gas— 1 X^ + ?X0'25XH. Hence, 
fo far, the hydrogen is subject to chemical division into G 


equal parts; and the fonnnia must he referred toCxna«6 
of hydrogen, wrhen we have 24X*C4-0XH4-10x0, or 
Ci^IlOO, where 0 — 10 as before, hut Cj®—24 as the 
carbon coinhiuiutf^fneifjlil in alcohoL 

Li*t UH now consider a I'caction in which alcohol fig¬ 
ures as a pixMluct—namely, that of vinous fermentation. 
In this rcaetion grape sugar (empirically 12 X CJ -j- 2 X 
1! 4- 10 X 0, whera C = H == O = 1) breaks up, ho 
that * of the carlwn goes off as carlionic acid, while 4 
remain as alroljol. I^t uh venture from this msm build¬ 
ing up the formula of grape sugar, Call^Oy. We have 
CallSOy -= t:02 -f 0,='ll„0 ^ {C + (5,*) Whh for 
which it is obviously expedient to .substitute 
which, ns we hoc, agrees with the nnalyhis of grajK* sugar. 
Now grape sugar can be made from cane sugar hy chemi¬ 
cal addillon of the I'lementH of water, the .added-on w.ator 
Lfing very nearly IT H-O per CH 2 O of gmpc sugar ]>ro- 
itueed, or 1 H 2 () per 12 X (Clh^O) of grape sugir. 
Whence tlie expediency of taking OjoIlaaOu as the formula 
for cane sugar. The fermentation of eaiie sugar, then, 
is explained with snfficient correetnes.s hy the equations 
Ci-jII-Ojt 4- TU» -= 'K^alloOs, and every 10.,Hurt.*, =- 
('.Oo 4" OjHjjO. .lust trj’ to formulate the Nime fuels by 
mc.ans of the other two fonmilas fur cane sugar, whieli 
men* analysis gives us the choice of, along witii our .'ul<»pte<i 
formula, and yon will ftt*o why we reject these other (wo 
«s decidedly inconvenient formulas. 

We need no further i*xamj»les to enable Ibo Tf*ader to 
understand what we mean by saying that, whichever e.om- 
p<)nud of O, 11, ninl 0 wo investigate, the sul'stitutions 
alwavH point to one set—«, y, G—for the eocfiicicnt.s, 
and from this set, and the olemcntaiy analysis, the rehitivo 
values of O, H, () follow as a matter of mere arithmetic; 
and wc .ahv.'iy.s find that for Tf — 1 vve have— 

C rr-s 12 or 21 or .‘JG, &l‘.; not G, 3, Kv,, 

() r— IG or 32; never K or 4, Ac.. 

not to speak of 7 or 15, &c.; and if we lake in chlorine or 
nitrogen compounds wo have— 

Cl = nrrr> or 71 , a-c. 

N = 14 or 2«, Ac. 

These values, C = 12; O « IG: N 14 ; Cl — 35*6 
(for H = 1) must have a natural basis, .and the only in¬ 
terpretation we can rcaBon.ably put upon them is to take 
them .as being the relative ioeighte of the rc^pccfice atoms. 
And thifl result la confirmed by independent iwidenco, as 
we aliull now proceed to show under thn heading of— 

Avogmlrde Laic. —In all perfect gases the volume, at 
conetant lempcratnrc, is inver«ely proportional to tlie 
presHure (or tenBion) of the gas; and the volume, at con- 
MtarU preemre^ is propgrtioual to the temperature counted 
from u ccilain point, which in the centigrade scale is 
marked —278'"; or, to speak niathematically, wo always 

'>“™ V P 

-— constant. 

273 -f t 

All rapovrn even arc (practically) jicrfect gases as long 
as, at moderate pressures, their temperature raises thorn* 
Huflicicnily beyond their point of condensation into liquids. 
Hence the spi'cific gravity (S) of a perfect gas, when re¬ 
ferred to that of another perfect gas of the same Icmpem- 
ture and pri'sanro (or, moro generally speaking, equivalent 
conditions of temjieraturo and pressure in regar»l tq volume), 
has a constant value indei>endcnt of the t and 1* chosen. 
What doM it depend on ? A very clear answer is sug¬ 
gested by the following table, which in column 2 gives the 
values, S (referred to S for hydrogen as unity), and in 
eoIumuK headed 0, H, 0, N, the weights of carbon, hydro¬ 
gen, oxygen, nitrogen, contained in S pai'ts of the gas 
named in column 1. 
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8 Parts coniHn 


Name. 

S. 

1 

H. 

1 

0 . 


Hydrogen, . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

OzyKcn, . . 

19 

0 

0 

1C 

0 

Nitrogen, . 

14 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Bteam, . . 

9 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Ammonia, . 

6*6 1 

0 

1*6 

0 

7 

Marsh gas, 

8 

6 

2 

0 

0 

Cyanogen, . 

29 

12 

0 

0 

14 

Propylnniinu, 

20*6 

IR 

4*5 

0 

7 

Deuzoic acid. 

91 


8 

16 

0 


Wc need not go any fnrtlicr, tbo law titarcs into our 
face; tlic rarbons aro all integor-nmltiplcs of 6, the hy¬ 
drogens of llie oxygons of 8, the nitroguns of T-obvi- 
oosly becausu the values, S, although meant to reprusent 
merely the rolativc weights of equal volumes, are at tliu 
same tiiiio the relative weights of the moleculeS) and the 
numbers given under C, O, K, l)eing tho relative 
weights of the elements contained in the inulee.nles, must 
ho integcr-multiplos of tho Atomic weights. If so, then, 
taking the weight of one luolecule of hy^gen os onr unit, 
and C, }], 0, K, as symbols for the atomic weights of tbo 
respectiv(> elements, we Imvo consequently to 

half A molecule ; liuiico— 

I riiol. of hydrogen = Hj =s 1 (assumed). 

1 “ oxygen = O 2 = 16 

1 “ nitrogen = K 2 = 14 

and for the atomic weights— 

n c 0 N 

the values— 

0-5 6 8 7 

which obviously comes the some as 

1 12 16 14 

The law here illustrated was discovered by Avogadn), and 
fonnulatiHl by saying that eqnal volumes of any two perfect 
gases (at a given temperature and pressure) contain the same 
nmnberof molecules. This law, in tho case of volatile bodies, 
helps us over all difficulties in selecting amongst tho several 
formulas which inoro analysis would admit of os equally 
good. Supposing to be tbe unknown formula, 

tho “vapour-density,” S, gives us at once tho sum-total— 
M zss C«U^()>., whence by tho analysis tho value • X C = 
“ a,” let us call it; whence « = a -$• 0, and so on. The 
law also enables us to fix tbe atomic weights of all those 
olernentH which form a sufiiciont variety of volatile C(tm- 
pounds; but this practically comes to edmost the samo os 
aaying that it applies only to O, H, N,C, Cl, Br, I, S, P, and 
peritapa one or two more. For the rust wo should bavo to 
rely on purely chemical methods if it were not fi)r the— 
Law of JJulong and Petit., which applies to all metids 
(at least), and may l>u forinnlated by saying that supposing 
A is tlio atomic weight and S the apecffic licat, we always 
have A x S = an approximately constant value, which 
lies about 6*4 for H = 1. To show tho utility of the law 
as a guide in selecting atomic weights, chemiciU methocls 
show that the atomic, weight of lithium is cither 7 or 14 
(H 1); but they give no preference to cither value. 
Now the specific heat of the metal Is 0*64, wheuci 
Li X *114 =: 6*4 about; whence approximately Li=: 6*44 
*64 s=s 6*8; obviously Li = 7 is the right number. 

Mitscherlich^s law of isomorphism in regard to our 
anbjcct holds a similar position to Dnlong and Petit's. 
According to it, bodies of analogous constitution crystal¬ 
lize in the same system—as a rule, liablo to exceptions. 
Iron alum is proved to be 24H|0-{-K*0S02-|-Fe20s.8S0:. 
Ordinary (aluminium) alum is tbo same, except that tlie 
FetOs = 160 parts of ferric oxide is replaced by 102 parts 
of alumina, containing 8X0 = 48 psirts of oxygen. Vet 
these 102 of alumina might be Al^Oj,, where Al = l atom 
as 18 parts of metal. Bat both substances ciystallize in 
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^galaroctahedra; hence we conclude that tbe 102'Of oxida 
I AIsOs, analogous to FcjO} where Ala=2 atom8=2X27 
port of ^uminioni. 

In regard to the special methods which have been used 
for determining the exact numencal val\u*B of tho atomic 
weights, we refer to tho articles on the several elements. 
But our article would not bo complete without a table of 
what we now consider tlie most probable vol^s of the 
more important of these units. *11ie one wc give is taken 
from Lothar Meyer's and Scubert's “ Atnmgewichto der 
Elemente nach den Originalzahlen iieu borcchuet, 1883.” 


Atomic Weight. 


Name of Element 


Value. 



Symbol- 


0=16 

Aluminium, . 

Al 

1*694 

27*11 

Antimony, . 

8b 

7*49 

119*9 

Arsenic, . . 

As 

4*G93 

70-09 

Uarium, , . 

Ba 

8*676 

187*2 

liisinntb, . . 

Bl 

13*0 

20R 

Boron, . . . 

B 

*688 

10-9 

Bromino, . . 

Br 

4*997 

79*96 

Cadmium, . 

Cd 

7*00 

112 

Calcium, . . 

Cii 

2*601 

40*02 

Carbon, . . 

Chlorine, . . 

C 

7602 

12-003 

Cl 

2*2169 

86*46 

Chromium, . 

Cr 

8*28 

62*5 

Cobalt, . . 

Co 

8*67 

68-7 

Coppor, . • 

Cu 

3'060 

93*34 

Fluorine, . . 

P 

1*194 

19*1 

flold, . . . 

Au 

12*29 

196*6 

Hydrogen, . 

11 

*06265 

1-002 

lodino,. . . 

1 

7-9284 

126*66 

Iron, . . . 

Po 

3*601 

66-02 

Lead, . . . 

Pb 

12*932 

206*9 

Lithium, • • 

LI 

*439 

7*02 

Magnesium, . 

Mg 

1*60 

24*0 

Manganese, . 

Hn 

S-4S 

64-9 

Mercury, . . 

HS 

13*62 

200*3 

Mckel, . . 

Ni 

3*67 

68*7 

Nitrogen,. . 

N 

•8779 

14*046 

Oxygen, . . 

0 

1 

16 

PliospboTus,. 

P 

1*940 

31*04 

riatinam, . 

Pt 

12*177 

194*8 

PoUssInm, • 

K 

2*446 

3914 

Silver,. . . 

Ag 

67456 

107*93 

Hllicon, . . 

61 

176 

2ti<l 

Sodium, . . 

Na 

1*4408 

23-05 

Strontium, . 

Sr 

0*47 

87*6 

Sulphur, . . 

R 

2*0037 

32-06 

Tin,.... 

Sn 

7*36 

117*9 

Zinc, . . . 

Zn 

4*065 

66*0 


Tho numbers under “ 0 — 16 ” come practically to the 
same as if they were referred to II —1. Wc preferrwl 
to eoilculntc them for 0=16 (or for II =-1*002), bo- 
caimo the numbers are far more directly related to the 
oxygen than to tho hydrogen value; and boejvuse it brings 
out better that a good number of our atomic weights are 
very nearly integer-multiples of that of hydrogen. Many 
years ago Prout asserted this to bo tho case with all ele¬ 
ments ; and although his (qiinion u-as founded on utterly 
insufficient data, it t(M>k a firm hold of the chemical mind, 
and had the good cfTcct of causing a number of excellent 
researches on the subject. At the present timo no chemist 
could possibly believe in Uic general correctness of “ Prout’s 
law;but it is and remains ruinorkable tlmt the law does hold' 
practically for a good nuinlMt of small and very pri^ciscly 
detunnined numbers, including the values C, N, 0, of tbo 
“ organic elements; ” and one cannot help surmising that 
these atoms at least, and perhaps also that of sulphur, aro 
merely condoiisc'd hydrogen. Of far greater scientific im¬ 
portance is a relation which was pointed out some years 
ago by MendelcjefT, and by Lothar Meyer, which con¬ 
sists in this, that the general chemical cbaractors of 
elements arc a periodic function of their atomic weights. 
The following table of L. Meyer's shows clearly what he 
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mcsnSf it beinp; understood timt the atoms are arranj;cd in 
the order of tlie maf;nltudcB of tliuu* weights, and that 
each “ No.” means a “ missing link.” 


No.1 

Mo. 2 

No. a 

No. 4 

No. 6 

No.S 

No. 7 

a 

Id 

Be 

li 

0 

N 

1 <> 

F 

No. If. 

No. 17 

No. 18 

Nh 

Mg 

A1 

HI 

i V 

H 

Cl 

No. 2(; 

No. 27 

No. 2H 

; K 

Ca 

No. 31 

V 

V 

Cr 

Mn 

Fe 

Co 

Ni 

i Cu 

Zn 

Mo. dl 

Ni>. 42 

Ah 

Sc 

Ur 

No. iii 

No. 47 

No. AH 

Kb 

Sr 

Mo. 61 

Zr 

Nh 

Mo 

No. Wi 

Kii 

Uh 

I’d 

Ak 

Cd 

In 

Sii 

Sb 

'I’o 

I 

No. no 

No. G7 

No. GK 

Ch 

Ita 

Mo. 71 

No. 72 

To. , 

\v 1 

No. 75 

Os 

Ir 

I’t 

Au 

1*B 

Tl 

l»b 

1U 

i 








iCach voiiical column iMmincrates the suiu'cssivo incmhorH 
of n natural family in (iio riglit oril<>r; thus, for instance, 
column 11 eumm-rati’S the nlkoli-metals (with Ag, An, and 
Cu). UK Kos. 11, 111, 211, (ill, mid Nu. Ih is tu No. 11 
pretty mncli wimL No. 211 is to 111, dll to 21), Oh to dll. In 
Nos. 10, 20, iiO, &(■., we come upon th« incUil.s of lliu 
uilcaliue earths, or close relatives to tlii'se, and so on. 

Jn cunehision, let. us endeavour to uxj)lain (in a gemTal 
way) how It. lias heroine possible to measure the masses 
aiul dimunBiouK of moleeuies in uii ahsolnle sense. Clau¬ 
sius sliowed that the ]diysieal ]>voperties of gitsos e^iu bo 
deduced fiTnii Avogjulro's law, ///«s the hdlowing assump¬ 
tions :—The moleeuleB of a gjis an* elastir*, and in a state 
of rapid rectilinear motion. Though inteu.sely erowdeil 
in even an onlimiry vaeuinn,” they are very iniiuite in 
eomparisuii to tlieir, in themselves, very minute mean free 
paths. Royle*s law follows at once and easily, as does 
tlic constant ndirtion, in giises generally, of volume to 
temperature. Tho temperature, however, is, striiAly 
speaking, a property, not of tiie gas, but of the indi\ldual 
liioleeiile. It is the energy its progre.ssive motion. 
The ihermoini'ter measnre.s only the grand average. In 
fin; same gas of (apparently) UTiifonu tianperature the 
>eloeities ditfiT fnim molecule to molecule (the law of 
distribution of veloeUies iM'ing tlin same as that r>f the 
fieijuency of errors, an addition of Clerk Maxwidls), 
Now, the energy referwd to ;ts imuisuring ti‘inperatur« 
is proportional to wir*, where v is tin; velocity and tu tin; 
mass weiglit) of tin; moleenic. lienee tin; less 

molecular weiglit corresponds to the gi'caler velocity 
for a given temperature. Clausius colcuhitcs that v (in 
metres per second) is, for 

Hydrogen, IIo,.1844 

Oxygen, Og,.dfil 

Nitrogen, N.j,.41)2 at 0” C. the 

froeiung point of water. 

From Clausius' hypothesis it do<‘s not follow that two 
gas strata 8upcrini|Kiscd upon e.ach other (like oil on water) 
will difTuso into each other or equalize their heats with 
lightning rapidity. Nor does it follow that u jet of air, 
for instance, can be blown into a given qulcsctnit irinss of 
ftir witli only a few collisions of mokHniles. .Just imagine 
a stratum of air screened off' by two jmrallel glasu-platcs 
Ti*,.) of an inch apart. Tho inolccnleH between, when 
jirojccted on one of tho plates, mat/ cover it almost com¬ 
pletely although the inust of the gas is vacuum, because 
tho nioleculuH may be extremely numerous. A hull of 
wliite-lead placed on a page of this laiok, covers only very 
little of it. Cut it into four slices, like au apple, make 
cnoli uegniout into a small ball, anil thcsi' four balls will go 
furlh<;r, &c. Grind up your white-lead into tho finest 
powdiT, and you can paint over 100 pages of tho book 
with it easily. Tho reasonable couclasion to be drawn 
from Clausius' hypothesis is tlmt iho dlfTusioii of gases 
into one another, and their eonductiuu of heat, must be 
ver^ »low processes, and tlmt a stream of gas moving 
through a gas ntmi^sphore vfiil pull on a lot of tho latter 
with it, and a part of the energy of tlie mass-motion 


will become molcculo-motion, i.e. heat There will be- 
“ friction.” Now, the rates of diffdbiou of gases, the rates 
ut which they conduct heat*, and tlie values of tiieir friction 
can he ineasured experimentally. Ou tlie other huud, it is 
clear that these three quantities must be functions of tlie 
masses of the molecules, their mean paths, thoir velocities, 
and the distribution of their velocities. It took a Clerk 
Maxwell to find the formulas, but his work was most 
meritoriously supplemented, especially iii the expcrimcutal 
sense, by Oskiur K. Meyer, Stefan, Van der Wauls, and others; 
and as a result wo now know as great probabilities that— 

1 cubic eonthnutfe of any gus at freezing point, and 1 
atiTiuspIierlc pressure, contains about 21 trillion =-: 21 X 
1000* molecules. The mean distance of any one of these 
from its neighbours (under the same conditions) is about 
11 to 4 iiiillioniiiB of a iiiillimetre (1 Mm. ^ im-'h). 

The mohM;ulc8 themselvi'S, at one atiiiosphm's jiressuru, 
fill about the space they occupy in their totality 

ns n gas. It takes IdO trillion molecules of hydrogen to 
produce one milligram (about ISO’ of a grain) of llie giis. 

V'erily thn mulcculua and atoms of bodies arc no mere 
scic.jitilic fictions; they are realities of u higher order than 
that of tin; luminiferous ether of optics. 

ATBACBX'LIA (Or. (Uruchdlog, without a iicek) is a 
gnmpof BKr.ri.KS belonging to the sccliou Uktkuomeka. 
In ihii Atraclielia the head is not narrowisd into a neck— 
hence the niune—but immersed in tin; thorax. They aro 
nearly all nocturnal in tln*ir luibits, loving bandy districts 
and feeding on l■o^>ts of treeb or dueayiiig vegetable and 
Aiiim.al substuiicos. They are found hi abundance in the 
daserts of Africa and Asia, and in the inferior of North 
America. A few species arc British, the most common 
being Blaps, tho ‘‘churchyard iMsdle,’’ found in cellars, and 
the beetle of the meal-worm (TVncAWo muUhn')^ found in 
flour-mills and bako-housrs. JlcUrun whidun^ indigenous 
to Australia, has the elytra amiiNl with shoit spines. 
j\i/vtel!a yrauulata is a curious South Aniurlcau form. 

ATRA'TO, u river of Colombm, Soutii Americ.'i. It i.s 
fonned liy the union of three small stieams, wliich flow 
from a mountain knot in about 5” N. laL, and 11b miles 
S.K. i>f Cape ('orrientes. It fulls, after a course of about 
2.^0 miles from S. to N., into the Bay of Cboeb, the most 
southern part of tlin Gulf of Ikarien. .Tust ul its cnlranco 
into the sea are SKVont(‘en Binnll islands, lying in two lines. 
The country drained by the Atmto and its afliuents i& 
extremely mountainous, and docs not contain n level tract 
of any extent except at its mouth. The muuntaiuH are 
coittimmUuns of Gic Andes r.aii?c, and arc covea-d with 
almost iiincecssible forests. Gold and platinum mines wero 
formerly worked in these mountains, and gold is still found 
ill the 8.1)1(18 of the Atruto and its feeders. 

A'TRl (anciently Ilatria Picene% a town of Naples, ia 
situated on a hill near tho river Matriim, or Piom^, and 
about 4 miles from tho coast of the Adrlalie., It is 18 miles 
S.E. of Tcramn, oud near the iiighroad from tbcnco to 
Na)iles. 'I'lie ancient Hatria was once a place of euiisidcr- 
able imi>ortancc. It is included by tliu Roman geographers 
in tlie province of Picenum, and it was called Hatria Picena 
to distinguish it from tho Hatria or Hodria of the Vcqeti. 
[See Ai>uia.J They were both cxilonios'of the Ktmscans. 
Medals and coins have been found near Atri )>earlng eili^os 
of 6shcK, anchors, and other uiaritimo Hyml>ois, with the 
legend Hat. ITutria afterwards became a Roman colony. 
The family of the Emperor Hodriou was originally from 
this phute (Spartiaii, “Hadrian”). Of the hiiuient town 
hardly any veatiges now remain. The present city con¬ 
tains about 10,000 iuliabitants. 

A'TRZUU, a ball or room of audience in a Komaiv 
house. Tiie two words atrium and cavndium, if not at 
first synonymous, most probably became so in the conrso 
of time. The atrium, properly so called, and as at first 
distinguished from tho cavaidiuin, would ho the space 
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bi 

?>titween the open aren and tho walln of the 

utiiam; tlm» tlic cavam sedinm would bo the hollow 
space open to the uky and rain, while the atriuin would be 
the covered part, and would therefore form the hall or room 
of audience. If our conjecture, founded on this uhsenre 
passaf^o of Varru descriptive of the parts of a Homan hoiufc, 
be correct, it inij^ht be 8Uj;{;estud tlmt tlie coiiipluviuni 
ino.'int lather tho rim or Kutt4T from which the miu fell 
tliwi tile whole area of the open spjwse over the impluvium. 

The utrimii was the most important and usnally the 
most splendid a})artincnt of a liomon Tonsc. Here the 
owner received his crowd of mumin;; visitors, wlio wore 
not admitted to the inner apurtinunts. Originally tlie 
atrium w!ts the common room of resort for tho wJiolc 
family—tlie place of the.ir domestic occu))atIonK; and sueli 
it probably cuntinned in the hnmbler ranks of life. In 
every house, of rich and poor alike, tho atrium formed the 
central place, tho “ liousc-pljiee,” where were tho Jont* or 
family fire, the /arcs or household gods, the nuptial couch, 
and the inalron’s sjniining-'vhocl, either for use or for an 
emblem, according to the rank in life of tho pniprietor. It 
was a large npartra'.-ut, roofed over, but with an opening in 
the centre, called ct/mpluvifintj ns mentioned above, towards 
which the loof sloped sf> os to throw tho rain water into a 
eisteni in the floor, calk'd imjduvinniy whence it ran oil'by 
Miilahlo channels. 

The rnin of Ilercnlanemn and Pompeii h:is pi*e5cn'cd to 
UK a large number of jirivate dwcdlings of every sort, and 
public Imildiiigs; so that, for the trouble of unuurthiiig theso 
buried treasures, wo can make onrselvi's us perfectly ac- 
((uainted with Homan houses and temples as with our own. 
'riio latest, most elaborate, and trnstwortliy wt»rk is the 
fine treatise on “recent exeavationa” (Pompeii, “Die 
Neuesteu Ausgrahimgen, JH7'1-H1”) by Pvesnhn, illiis- 
tiutcsl by hketclies taken on the K]iot by a eoinfHdeiit 
llnglisli water e.okmr artist, Miss Amy Hutts (pnhlished 
at Leipzig, 18K2). 'I'Jie older excavation, are must enre*- 
fully desrrilied in Ovcrheck's “Pompeii," and very fully 
ilhistratcd (third I'dition, Leipzig, 1876). In these books 
we see the entire plan of a Human house laid bore, aud (his 
not from theory or from hulf-uiidurstuud wTitiugs of ancient 
authors, hut from drawings of buildings acLuilly existent, 
and which any one may see who is able to iiiuke the 
jtiiinicy to Italy. Such houses wo shall describe fully 
under PoMPi-nr; hera we need only skoteli the general 
plan. The front of the house was often occupied by shops, 
leaving a vcslihulv wliieh led into tho atrium. Opjjosile 
the vestibule the atriuin was closed by heavy curtains, 
Answering the pnrp»»sc of our “ fidding-doors," and cutting 
ojr tho tablinum, while yet allowing it to be made part of 
the atrium for large iTccptions. The dining-room (tri¬ 
clinium) was to the right, and tho library (or such a room) 


Library. | Tablinum. 
Ala. 



Triclinium. 


Kliops. 



Shops. 


to tho left of the tablinum, and a passage led by the tri¬ 
clinium to tlie private apartments, jHiristyle, and garden 
behind. Bed-rooms (cuhicnla) wore on each side of the 
Atrium, bnt not quite extending all idviig, tho wings " (aim) 


of tho atrium being left free. These could, if needed, serve 
AH reception rooms by means of a curtain or a screen drawn 
across tho entrana*. All thcMc rooms received their light 
from the utrinm—that w, fn>m the opening of tho com- 
pluvium, ns above explained. 

Atuium was also the name given to a similarly eunstructed 
c]n.ss of public buildings, differing from tho iu 

liaviiig but three sides, as tho Atrium Publicum in tho 
Capitol at Rome, wdiieh Livy mentions. 

A'TROPA, a genus of dicotyli*d<mouH jdauts belonging 
to the order Soi.ana<'IOK, and consisting for tlie most pait 
of poisonous speelos. It is distinguisliod from other genera 
of the sainc order by its regular boll-slmpcd eoridln, its tivo- 
paried permanent calyx, wliicb never ncqnirrs a bladdery 
appcaraiiec, and by its succulent fruit. The species of 
mj>st common occnircnee is-— 

Atropa tieUadmina (deadly nightslmdeX wliieh is found 
not unfrcquciitly in thickets and hedge.H in this eomitry. 
Tho wlude plant Is of a lightish green colour, except tho 
flowers, whieli arc larg<^ and of a dingy brownish-purple, 
uiid the berries, which are of .a rich derp black. The 
root is perennuil, the stein grows ulMtut 2 ft'ct high, and 
the leaves ai'c ueiitu nnd oblong, tuix’ring to each end. 
The flowers are hell-sh:i]ied, larger than tliosc of tho 
liarebell, and placed singly iu tlie axils of the leaves. 
The Isinler of the corolla Is cut into live equal lubes; 
there arc five stamens, the ovary with two cells, and 
many M*edK, a long slender style, .nnd a flattened 
stigma slightly dividt'tl into two lobes. 'I'he odonr of tho 
whole plant is nauseous nnd oppressive. The netivo 
jiroperty' of belladonna, Ihongh must eoinnumly rcnuirkcd 
in the berries (wliieli, from tiieir resemblaneo to clH'irics, 
havt» been sonH'times eaten by children with fatal effect), 
exists also in tlio leaves, .and especially in the roots, both 
of whieli have the same acrid narcotic property. Airopa 
Ih-lladouun. is'employed medii'in.ally in the form of dried 
leaves or of an extract. Its action differs according to tlie 
quantity taken. If the dose be .small a i|niekening of tho 
lieart's uetion follows, and it has a slinmiating cQ'ect; hut 
if the do.se? 1 m? larger a seilativc effect of a very piaverful 
kln<] ensues. During the first stage exeiteiiieiit of tho 
he.art, the brain, and the intellect Uiil faculties is manifest; 
this is sneeeeded by gn'.ntly diminished sensibility, js'ihaps 

most markedly observable In the extreme dilatation of the 

0 

pupil, and the insi'iisibility of the stomach to tJie stimulus 
of emetic 8ub.stAnccs. The delirium acconipunyiug the 
action of an overdose of Is-lladonna is always of a gny and 
elevated kind; a red eruption or ofllon'seence on the skin 
is also geti<?ru]ly ohser\'ublc. The action of belladonna is 
due to an alkaloid called atropine, which forms long Iraus- 
p.arcnt colourless crystals, liisoluhle in cold water, and very 
slightly solubk* by boiling water ami nhsdud. 

The c:wrs in which belladonna m.ay he most udvan- 
tage<insly emidoyed are diseases of iiieri-ased sensibility of 
the nenes, particularly knyil affections of the nerves, bUcU 
as tie. douloureux and other plins. It is employed by 
oculists in the fonn of solution drojiped into the eye, in 
order to dilate the pupil previous to an operation. It hoa 
been recommended as a iweful sed.-dive in hooping-cough 
and in nsthnin, and h.as also been employed (externally as 
well us interally) in eanrerons and scmfulous disesuo's. In 
ca.se of poisoning hy It the stomach pump should Ixi used, 
and bleeding will occasionally be nee.cR8ary to relieve tho 
gorged state of the vi‘ssi'ls of the head. 

A'TROPHY (from the Gi*eek word alropJun, signifying 
“want of nourihliineut," “wasting"), dcfieieiit nutrition 
either of a part or of the whole of the body. Wasting may 
of course be produced without disease, by merely wltldiold- 
ing llic supply of nutritious food; but the term .atrophy is 
alwu^s underst<M)d to apply to that wa.sling away wltich is 
due to deficient or abnormal work of tlie laidily organs. 

General atiuphy will result from failure of tlie great 
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dipostiTe orRans^ of the respiratory organs, or of tho nervous 
eystom. Local atrophy may occur when the failure is 
limited to one organ, and is not ahsuliitc. 

A ccsnalion of function, from whatever cause, is mani¬ 
festly and invariably followed by wasting c>f the organ in 
which the function hod its st^nt The gland that docs nut 
secrete liminisli(*fi in bulk; the nen'e that docs not receive 
and transmit impressions or convey its wonted stimulus 
wastes; and the nnisclc that does not contract dwindles 
away, while incrcawd exercise contributes exceedingly to 
the augmentation of its volume, ns we see in the bulk of 
the blacksmith’s arm and in the leg of the ballet-dancer. 
From tljc complete and long-continued ccss^ition of action 
the substance of orpins is sonictimes almost entirely 
removed, Jiolhing rcmujiiing by whiidi its ori^al stmetuni 
can 1*0 (iisliuguished. 

There is, liowcver, a form of atrophy ^vliich Is now 
rccognixed ns a s])ecific disease, and is known os tho 
“wasting palsy,” or i>rogrcssivc muscular atrophy. In 
this diwose tin; lirst symptoms generally noticed are sen¬ 
sations of weakness in tho musrles ntfeeted, Kometimes 
attended by numbness and tingling and occsisiunnl iwitch- 
ings, together with n mJirked Jlccreasc in their size. In 
most cibses the upper limbs ore first aflectisl, tho right 
hand being the first to suiter; but when the discasi* has 
continued for any lengtii of time the innseles of tho legs 
bwsMue afleeted, to be followed in their turn by those of 
the Isidy. Tliougli sometimes hcreditaTy, it is more fre¬ 
quently brernght on by excussivt; exertion, exjwjsurjs to cold 
und wet, and by injuries to the spine. The jirocess of Ihis 
disease was unknown until within a recent ]>crio<l, hut it is 
now’ known to arise from a diseased state of the anterior 
i-uots of th<! nerves of liie spinal cord. When brought 
about by excessive exertion it may fn*qn<*iitly be cured, 
and Komclimes thu disease, after destroying a set of 
muscles, will cense of itself; but in many cnsi's it refuses 
to yield to any iiknIc of treatment, and ends fatally. 

A'ntYPA (Or. </, not; irupn,^ liole) is an extinct 
fossil genus of BttAcinorooA, idlled to tlie lamp-shell 
(Terehratula), Tliis mollusc had a very wide range, 
speejes being found extensively in beds of the Silurian und 
Devonian formations. The beak of the ventral valve was 
perforated by .an aperture, and through this passed the 
stalk by whi^ the animal attached itself to a rock or other 
foreign l)ody. This ajK'rtnre, however, is so lildden by the 
cun'ing <*f tho beak that tin; name Atiypa .(signifying 
‘‘without, an iijierture”) was inadvertently given to this 
genus. The best known species is the AtvifpaT€licu,laris^ 
wliieb extends from the Upper Silurian beds to those of 
the Middle Devonian series. 

ATTAC'CA(ltal. “ to cleave to”), in music, denotes that 
the next movement is to follow immediately, witlioutnny 
panse; as the movoiiient.s of the well-known “ Scotch sym¬ 
phony” by ^Icndelssohn. In the lanpiap; of the old contm- 
Jiuntists, rttfarm signifies a sl»)rt inegulnr fngal or imitative 
subject, not liable to the severe laws of fugu<‘. 

ATTACHA (Fi'cnch), one att.ached to another as 
.'Lssislant. The term is generally used to describe a young 
dijdomatist w’ho accompanies an cinlsissy to .assist the 
ambashador, nud to gain an insight into the mctlusls of 
eonductliig political business. Attaches in tho English 
diplomatic sitvIcc rcccdvo no sahuy os such, but may often 
have small nilowances for special knowledge of public. law 
or for proficiency in foreign langunges. From Attaches 
they arc promoted to l>c third secretaries, then second 
KCCTclarics, and secretaries oi legation. 

ATTACH'MZNT. An attachment ks a kind of criminal 
process which courts of record are authorized to issue. This 
process is granted in caso.s of contempts, which all courts 
of record may pnnitJi in a summary manner. If a conteni]*! 
be done in the presence of the court, by a breach of the 
peace, defiance of its authority, or an interruption of its 


proceedings, the offender may at once be attached and 
committed, and nftiirw'ards punished to a reasonable extent 
at the discretion of the pri'nidiug judges. On the other 
hand, if it Ih: suggestc’d by a pi^rson upon oath that one not 
]n‘esent in court has committed an action wliieh amounts to 
A contempt, tho court will moke a rule upon the offender 
h) show cause why an attachment should not issue against 
him. AtUchmonts are now cliiefiy employed in coses of 
constructive contempts, such as nlmses of the administration 
of justice by judges of inferior jurisiliction, for corruption or 
injustice by offict^ and ministers of the courts in refusing 
to cxe^^nte lawful process, for doing it oppressively or cor¬ 
ruptly, or for making false returns. Allonieys, who are 
officers of the dilTorcnt courts in which they me admitted, 
may he punished by this summary mode of proceeding for 
any dishonest practice. Jurors also may be linhlc to ait^b- 
ment for nia^g default when lawfully summoniHl, for 
refusing to be. sworn or to give any verdict, or f<»r receiving 
a bribe or instructions from either of the partiH.s in a suit 
to be tried by them. Wilful perjury in the pi-csence of tho 
court, disrespectful words or conduct tu the pn'siding judge, 
the counterfeiting of writs, the refusing to pay money or 
perform acts ar.cording to the directi<*n of an award entered 
into by rule of court, the non-payment of costs taxed by 
the, officer of the court in which n proceeding is pending, 
arc contempts which subject the jHirsons who commit them 
to the summary pixKuws of attachment. The Court of 
Cliancery will issue nttuchment ojxni the refusal to <ibey 
an injunction or order of the court. 

ACTACH'MSNT, FOBXZGN. is a proceeding by 
means of which a creditor may obtain the si cnrity of tho 
goods or other personal property of Ins debtor, in the hands 
of a third person, for the purpobc, in the first iiialancc, of 
enforcing tho npjiearance of tlie <lel)t<*r to answt'r to nn 
action; and afterwords, upon liis continued default, of 
obtaining the goods or property in sat isfoetion of the demand. 
The ])roccsB in England was founded ent ircOy upmi local cus¬ 
toms, and was an exception to the general law. It existi'd in 
London, Bristol, Exeter^ I^ucastcr, and some other towns 
in Knghuid, and was much more commonly resorted to in the 
lord mayor’s court of Txindon than in any other local courts. 

A difierence of opinion prevails with resjti’ct to the utility 
of this proceeding. On the one side, it is said to he parti¬ 
cularly advantageous in a city much frequented liy foreigners 
for the purpose of trade, who may c<intraet debts during 
th(ur abode in England, and then remove theiuselvcs ti> 
forengn parts, beyond the reach of personul pn)ees8; on the 
other hand, it is supposed to embarrass commercial opera¬ 
tions in conseqaenc.e of the cnorinons power which it places 
in tlic hands of creditors—a creditor for £20 being entitled, 
if ho pleases, to attaih property to tho amount of £20,000, 
or any larger sum, which cannot be A])plicd in discharge of 
any commercial cngftgcincuts which the debtor may have 
formed, until the attoobincnt is disposed <»f. It does not, 
however, appear to be likely that the exiBtrnr.e of this cus¬ 
tom should, under ordinary circumstances, have the effect 
of deterring the fair roorchaut from sending his gncsls to 
Ijondon; thongh it may well happen that a trader, wlio has 
contracted debts in l^ndon wliieh ho doc's not intend to 
pay, would hesitate to send a cargo to a port where, by 
means of this process, bis creditors in that place might 
instantly seize it. Nor can much practical inconvenience 
arise from the power of attaching a large property for a 
small debt; for the garnishee (that is, the person who holds 
the property of the debtor), who is generally the agent of 
the dcfcnd.ant, may dissolve the attachment, by appearing 
for the defendant and putting in bail to tho action; or, if 
satisfied of the truth of tho debt upon which the attach¬ 
ment issues, ho may pay the plaintiff’s demand, and toko 
credit fur the amount in his account with the defendant. 

Under the Common IjAw Procedure Act, 1854, there !a 
now a proceeding fur all ports of tho country analogous 
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to that in the lord major's court; but no order for tlie 
attachment of the wages of anj servant, labourer, or work¬ 
man can be made by the judge of any court of rocord 
or inferior conrt. 

ATTACK, in mliitaxj langnagc, signifies an advance 
npon on enemy with a view of dislodging him from his 
position and disjtonung or dostre^ing his forces, and is nsed 
botli for engagements on the battle field and attacks npon 
fortified jKjsiLions. In open country it may be conducted 
either by cavalry or infantry, or by a combination of all the 
forces at the dispoKol of the commander. As a general rule an 
attack is directed agiimst one of the llonts of the enemy, as 
it is well known that tlie best troops huie eonfidence wlien 
their flank is tnriu'd, while with undisciplined and irrt'gnlar 
foretts the turning of a flank and the appiianuice of un enemy 
in thn rear almost invariably causes a stampede. Napoleon, 
however, presferred attacking an enemy’s centre by means 
of liea\7 columns; and this wlien snceeKsful enabled Luu to 
thniw his whole force against one half of that of the- enemy, 
and involve it in rout beforo it could receive support. In 
modern times an attack is generally commenced by the 
artillery, which from a distance raUw shells upon tins 
enemy's position, endeavouring to silence his guns and 
create confubioii in liis ranks, so us to fouilltate au attack 
by tlie other forces. Under cover of the artillery tiro 
bkinuislicrs arc tlirown out, who by their tiro stDl further 
annoy the laieiiiy, and sci^-e to cover the movemeuU of the 
attacking colnnms by whom tho assault is dclivcri'd. Some 
jKisitions are last atbick^d by cavalry, and a bi’Illiant cavalry 
cliarge lias often licen tlie tnrning-]>omt of an obstinate 
cunllicl; but the power of the modem breech-loader will 
probably render this less frequent in tlio future. Tlicse 
wca{)ODs confer considerable advantage up<in troops acting 
on tbo defensive when protected by riflo-pits or trenches, 
but it. is also found that the power of uiaiutaining a heavy 
fire while advaneing serves to cnr.onragu those who are 
advancing u]>on au enemy. Fur tho mode of attack upon 
fortifications see Assault. 

AOTAZN'DBK (from tho Jiiitin word attinetM, attaint, 
stained) was a consequence which the law of England /or- 
moly uttacheil to the passing of sentence of death npon a 
criminal. It did not follow njum mere conviction of a capita) 
oficnco; but as wKin as sentence of death was passed, nr a 
judgment of outlawry given in the cose of capital treasons 
or capital felonies, when the person accused hml fled from 
justice, which was equivalent to sentence of death, tbo 
prisoniT Isicamo legally nttainU He lost all power over his 
property, and became incapable of performing any of tho 
duties or enjoying any of the privileges of a freeman. 

Tho principal consequences of attainder were forfeiture 
of the attainted piTsun*s real and peraonal estates, and wlmt 
was called corruption of bis bloo^ Tho forfeiture of the 
persomd estate dated fnim tlio time of liLs conviction, and 
included everything which tho criminal was then iu bis own 
right entitled to Icguliy or bcnoiicially. Real estate was not 
forfeited until attainder; but the forfeiture (except iu the 
ease of attainder upon outlawry) bad rdatiun to the time 
when tlie nfteiice was committed, so ns to avoid all inter- 
medi.^to sales and encumbrances (“ Co, Litt,** 390 b.) 
Attainder for treason was followed'by forfeiture to llic 
crown of all freehold ostates, whether of inheritance or 
otherwise, of which tho porson attainted was seized, or to 
which he was entitled at the time of tbo treason conunitted 
or afterwards. Copyholds were forfeited to the lord of the 
manor upon the attainder of the tenant. Lands held iu 
gavelkind woro forfeited on attainder for high treason, but 
^oy wore not subject to esehoat for felony (Robinson, 
“ Gavelkind,** 2261). By 6 A G Edw. IV. c. 11, tho dower 
of the widow of a person attainted for treason was also 
forfritod. 

In oases of attainder for murder the forfeiture of freo- 
bold lands in fce-simplo to the crown was for a year and a 


day, with on unlimited power of committing wosto upon 
the lands during that iieriud, which is called in onr old law¬ 
books “ the king's year, day, and waste.” After tlic expira¬ 
tion of this term tho lands bocixmn escheat to the lord of 
whom they were bolden; because by this attainder of a tenant 
in foo-siraple his blood was corruptcil, and bo was disabled 
frera Inheriting Linds hiinsclf or transmitting thorn to bis 
descendants. Tbo legal consequence of tliis doc^'ine was 
on escheat to the lord. vSee Enciikat. 

It lias been usual, wbciT a now felony lias been iTmtcd 
by Act of Parliament, to make an express provision tbal It 
shall not extend to corruption of blooth By Geo. III. 
c. 145, coTru])tion of blood was taken away for attainder, 
except in coses of treason, ]H‘tit-treasoii, and murders. 
By tho Act 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. lOG, whidi reliles to 
descent, it is enacted (s. JO), “That when the person 
from whom the descent of any land is to be traced bhail 
Irnvo bad any rdutlon who, having Is'eii attainted, shall 
have died before such descent shall Imvo t:ik<'ii place, 
then sticli attainder shall not jm-vciit any person from 
inheriting snch land who would have lieen capable of in¬ 
heriting the sanic, by tracing bis de.s<;cnt tlirongh such 
relation, if be liad not been attainted, unless such land 
shall have escheated before the. first day of January, 1834.” 
A further nlteratiou was made, by the (• & 7 Vicl. c. 85, 
whicii allowed an attahited pcrw»n to give eridemai in a 
court, of jusbiia', and the wliolo law on this subject wus fully 
revised by the Act 33 & 84 Viet c. 2H. By this Act it 
was cnaetwl that no eoiivicliun for treason or felony, 
and no verdict of felo-de-se, should henceforth eaubu any 
attainder, corruption of blood, forfeiture, or escheat But 
any person convicted of treason or felony, and sentenced to 
any punishment more severe than iinprisonmcnt for twelve 
months with hard laliour is disqualified frein holding a scat 
ill T’arllanient, viding at elections, is rendered incuimldu of 
holding any public oflice or receiving nny public pciision, 
and lie caimol sue for any proiierty, debt, or d.aniagc. By 
this Act also it w.as provided that during the time bo is 
undergoing bis term of uiqirisoiiment tbc crown may upiKiIut 
administrators to take ciinrgc of bis pnqKTty; and if the 
crown docs not appoint an administrator, interim curators 
may be appointed by justices of the peace. Such officers 
are paid at tbc expense of tlio convict, iiavc full power to 
deal with the property so us to moot tlic debts incurred by 
tho convict, or to oompi'iisato tbusd he has injured by his 
fraud or criminality. 'Hiey may also undertake llio support 
of his family, mid moke, suitable allowances for this pnrposu 
out of tbc pniperly in their hands, and Uiey must render a 
proper account, and hand over any surplus to tlie convict 
himself when he is pardoned or bos served bis term of 
imprisoninent. 

Tiierts bavti been frequent instances in tbc liistory of 
England of attuiuders by express legislative enactment, 
called “ bills of attainder.” 

1'hcsc cimetments, either in the shape of bills of attainder 
or bills of pains and penalties, have licen nmd(‘ at iutervals 
from an curly jieriod of <iur history down to very rocent 
times, lliey have generally occurred in times of turbu¬ 
lence or of arbitrary govemincnt; hut the number of them 
is sufficiently large to form a formidable list of precedents. 
It was not till tlic reign of Henry VTII. that tbc proceeding 
by bill of Attainder bccuine so common as almost to super- 
Hodo trials according to tbc ordinary process of law. Scarcely 
a year passed witbont persons of the bigbest rank being 
brought to tbc Hcufi'old by bill of attainder. Among them 
were tho Earl of Surrey, Thomas Cromwell (wiio is said to 
have bccu the adviser of these measures), and most of tlioso 
persons who sutfered for denying tbo king's supremacy. AU 
these persons were attainted npon mere hearsay evidence; 
and some not only without legiU evidence, but without even 
being beard in their defence. Under tbc Stuarts recourse 
was seldom hud to this extraordinary mode of proceeding. 
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It again adopt od by tlio Long Parliament in Lord 
StmfTord’s c/iHe,ou the gnmnd that ho was :in extruordinory 
criminal, who would huvu cscapt'd with little ])Uiii.Hhment 
if no otliur peuallius tlimi those of the existing laws had 
been infllcttal on him. ilut even Lor<i Strun'ord’s attainder 
wiiH reversed after the restorati(m of Charles TL, anti uH 
the records of tlie proccediugs cancelled by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. cV retnurkablo instance fd a proceeding by bill of 
attainder occunvd in the c:n;e of Sir .folin Feuvviclc, wlio, 
in the year iClM), was attainted fur a conspinwy to asssus- 
alnatc William HI. Sir Jolm I'enwiek might have U-eii 
tried hy tJio t»rdlnary i>n*cesH of law; hut tho exetise. for 
resorting to a hill <>f attainder was, that there was no mural 
doubt of Fenwick R gnilt; but that as two witnesses were 
required ]>y tlie htaluto 7 Will. III. c. 3, in 4»rder to convied- 
him, and as (rno of them had boon rciiawed out of tho 
kingdom, a legal ]>roof <»f an overt aet of tieason ]>ee-siiri(* 
impossibli’. 'l‘he cfFi'ct of this hill of attaiinler was tt) 
BUSpeini the slatule of 7 Will. HI. e. 3, in order to destroy 
an indiviilual. Tliis «*xerlinn of legislative p<iwer did not 
lake jilaee wiflnnit .a strong o])pnsitiou. Ilislw-p lUirnet, 
one of its most strenuous Knpjiortcrs, allowed that this 
exti'Oirie w.iy of j»roc<s*ding was to Ik* put. in practice but s<‘l- 
doin, and ujion great ocj’iLsions” (IIowclTs “Slate 'J'rials*’). 

Since the accession of the. Inmse of llauovMT there have 
IxHjn few bills of attaiinler <jr hills of pains and ]>enaUies. 
Blahop AtfJirhury was deprived ttf alt his olViccs and cmoln- 
meuts, declared incajiabiu of holding any fur the ftilurc, 
and banished htr ever, by a bill of jiains nml ]»eiin)ties, whiolj 
received the a.ssent of (ieorge I. on the 27th of May, 1723. 
Ho was cliarged with carrying on a traitorous correspoiniciiee 
in order to raise un insum'ctioii in the kingdom and pm- 
enre foreign power to invade it. It was by a bill of pains 
and penalties t)mt proceejliiigs were taken against Queen 
Candinc, the wife of George iu 1820. 

Tho proceedings iu Parliament, in jiassing bills of 
attainder and of pains and prmaltles, do nut vary from 
those adopted in regard to other bills. They may Iks 
introdneed into either house. Tho partn'.s who iini sub¬ 
jected to tbese proceedmgs aro admitt«*d to defend them- 
Helves by couitsel and witnesses. Bills for reversing 
attainders am “ first bigiicd by tins king, and arc presented 
by a lord to tho House of Peers by command of the crown.” 

ATTAINT* a writ which fonnt'riy lay to inquin; whether 
a jury hod given a false verdict. It at first lay only on the 
trial of writs of assize, and is said to have been intrcKluced 
by Henry H. at tlic instance of Cbicf-jnstice Oluiiville. It 
was afterwords extcnd«*<l to all pleas except writs of right, 
where the issne was jom<‘d on tlic mere W^/df. 

If the jury on the attaint, who were twenty-four iu 
nmnber, found tlial the verdict was false, tho judgment 
Agmnst the jury who found the false verdict was very 
Bovere. But more modcralu jmigmeut was introduced by 
11 Henry VII. c. 21, made i»erpctuul by 13 Eliz. c. 23. 

So ineffectual, however, was this iirocccding, that it gave 
place, iu the time of Elizabeth and James L, t.o the i»>w 
existing practice of setting aside vcrdict.s on motion and 
grauting new trials. By the 6 Geo. IV. c. 60 (consoli¬ 
dating the laws relating to juries), tlio proceeding was 
abolished, bnt it was provided, by sec. 01, that any person 
guilty of emhrnctTif (<;orruptly influencing a jim»r by pro- 
inisuK of muui>y) may be prucccdud ligalnst, and punished 
as before. 

ATTAIiS'A* a genus of Palms, found cliiefly hi the 
tropical parts of South America, where it occupies tlie 
ricliest soil and the hottest forests, rarely nsceiiding tho 
Bides of inoiuibiiiis, or spre.'idiiig from the woods into 
tho open country. It extends, according to Martins, 
as far south as the tropic of Capricorn. It belongs to tho 
same division of the order ns the cocoa-nut, from which, as 
well os from all its immediate atlieK, except Areuga. it is dis¬ 
tinguished by its nut containing three cells and tiirco seeds. 


AttaUa funifera^ called by tlio natives ria<^(lnL, is foend 
ill the native forests of tho maritime provinces of BrazU. 
Tho h(‘st cordage in America, for imvul jiui'pOHes, is inanu- 
f.ictured from the fibres of the leaf-stalks mid oilier parts. 
Snell ropes ore of great strength, and are extremely durable 
ill halt water. No other cables arc cnqiloyed in a great part 
of the Brazilian navy. The fibre is also used for maidng 
brooms for sweeping the sln.'cts. Tliis Bp<*eicR doe.s not 
grow more than from 20 to 30 feet high. Its nuts, which 
.are about as largo ns uii ostrivirs egg, have u bard hIk-II 
j like that of the cocoa-nut, and arc used for turnery work, 
such 08 making bftndics for bells and unilivellas. 

Attnka ctmpia, aiiotborspixies, is cqtmll)' usefnl, but for 
different pm*poBe8, TbLs plant, the piudoi'a of tlie jdd 
writers on Brazil, and tlie indaja of the modern 1‘ortu- 
guese, forms delightful grrives in tin* inb'rior of the conntry. 
gr<iwlng fmin 20 to 60 feet clear of its brniudi-like leaves. 
The latter aru from 1,6 to 20 feet long, and alKinl 3 feet 
wide. The fruit is the size <if a goose's egg, and contains 
an eatable kernel, of which the negroes arc fond. Its leaves 
form an excellent thatch, and ore woven into hats, mats, 
and bikskcfs. 

Attaka 9pecio8a is tho jdant whte.h, in tho provim^os of 
Maranhao and Para, funiiKhes (he nuts which tlic Brazilians 
burn for the purpose of smoking the juuai of iSipkouia 
vUmticiu or iinliu-rubbcr, until it liocomes black. 

ATTALUS, a senator of Koine nndiT llic reign of 
llunorius, was sent by the IlomaiiK to that 4'nipcror at 
Ihivenna to riqacscnl 1<> Inm the difilcnlt situation 4)f tlio 
ciqiilal, threatened at that time by Ai.aric, nrd to adviso 
him t4i fulfil the (ainditlons of u tR'Uty which liad Imhii 
concluded with that Gotliic clik'f through Attains; but 
Iloiiorius refused, and Aloric laid siegt; to Koiiu*. Altalus, 
who was then prefect of Koine, was proclaimed emp(*ror 
by Aloric, who r4‘.quired tho Romans to sw4uir allegiance to 
him, A.i>. 4011. AttuluB then went will) an army of Romans 
and Goth.H to besiege llonorius In Ravenna, lioriorius 
proposed to associate him in the empin.*, but Attains refused 
to listen (41 the proposals, thinking luinsolf possessed already 
of tin*, real power. However, having opposed Alaric in 84»me 
of his views, he w'os iinmcidiately deposed by the Gothic 
chief. (Gibbon, “Decline and Fall.”) 

AT'TALTJS Z., king of a small ImL wealthy and popu¬ 
lous country in tlio noi^-wcstom part of Asia Minor, of 
whiclt I’ergamus was the capital. Tim name of Asia was 
specially applied hy the Romans to this country. Atfahis 
was tlie son of Attains, yoniigest brother of Philctierus; 
and cousin to Kumencs I., whom Im snixeeded n.<'. 241. 

Attains assumed the rogal title after a victory over the 
Gauls, who hod token possession of that piu't of the conn- 
try called after (1mm Galatia. When tlie Rliodians and 
Byzantines were preparing t4> make war on eimli <ilher, in 
consequeaco of the Byzantines having Imposed a tax on all 
vcSBols entering tlie Euxino (about 221 Attains 

espoused the cause of the Byzantines. H4; was also at 
war with Aelucus, the governor under Anliochus HI. of all 
Asia we,st of Mount Taurus; and liaving taken into pay 
a body of tlie Gauls called Tect^ges, he recovered many 
of tlie cities of Aolis, which hod suhniittcd to Achsus. 
In tlie midst of his victorious career an erlipse of tim mooa 
(n.c. 218) happened, which so alarmed the superstitious 
Gauls that they left him (Polyb. v. 77, 78). In b.o. 
214 he was in dliunco with Antimthus tfm Great, king of 
Syria, who was equally anxious with himself to got rid of 
Aclnens, now In full revolt; and whom they defeated atSariils, 
and murdered afterwords. About B.r. 208, Attalus joined 
the iEtolians against Philip, king of Macedonia, aud he 
was appointed joint-prsetor of Altolians with their 
general i'yrrhias. In the course of the war Pliilip besieged 
Attalus in Pergomus, but without being able to take the 
city. Philip having retired, Attalus passed over to Athens 
(b.c. 200), where he was received with great honour, and 
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renewed Ins nllinnce wUli that people. ITe joined the 
RonniUR with a eonsiOemblo h(»dy of ti-onps, and the 
federates captured Orumn, a strong city of Ktibcra. Attains 
continued to assist tho Romans against Vliilip, ami (n.<*. 
107) ho a])pe,‘U‘e(i in tliu iiSKcinbly of the llceotians, witb a 
view of doljichiiig them from the cause of Rliilip, In the 
midst of an cIoi|ucnt harangue he was seized witli :ip(3])Iexy; 
and though ho lingf'red long enough to bo conveyed to 
IVrgainiis lie died within a few wi'eks, in tho Riivi^nty-first 
year of his age, having it'igned forty-four years. He h‘ft, 
by bis wife. Apollonis, Xf»uv sons^ of Kumeues suc¬ 

ceeded him, and Altalua sueceotlcd his brother Kumcnes, 

Attalus II., named Philodidphus, fmm liis fondness for 
liis brother, was the second son of Attains I., and suereeded 
to tho throne of Pergauius on the death of his brother 
Kuuiencs II. (n.4‘. 1611). He pursued the policy'of his family 
in maintaining an intimate nllianec w'ith the Jhimans. 

ArrAi.i’K III., named l^hilomctor, from his aflection 
towards Ins inotluT, was the son of Riuncnes IT. He 
suceeeded (i\.(\ 13^<) to the throne of Pergamus on the 
deatli of his uncle, Attains 11. His reign was inswle inom- 
orablo by liis i-xtiiivagnueles and crimes. Ho was guilty of 
tho murder of many friends and ii'Iations. He finally gave 
up all can? of pnblii! liuslness, and devoted liis time t<» 
gardening, with which he Is’came so well ucfjiiainted that 
Jie ww»te a work «»n the subject, which is rrr.oinine.uded hy 
Pliny (xvih. 4) and otliers. Ih*. dh-d n.(\ 133, and by his 
will bequeathed his pro])crty (bona) to the Romans. Tho 
kingdom was claimed by Aristonicus, an illcgitimatu sou of 
Kumenes TI., who was finally taken prisoner to Rome, and 
strangled in prison, n.r. 1251. Tlie kingdom of Pergamus 
was from this lime the Itomun province of Asia. (Clinton's 
“ Fasti Hcllenici,” vol. ii.) 

AT'TAR or OITO OF ROSXB is n powerful iierfuine 
prepared by distilling the petals of roses. 7foso i:fiitifo}ia 
(the cabbnge rose) has been generally considered the sonix-e 
of attar, but Mr. J, C. Baker, of Kew, stales that the rose 
grown on the slopes of tho Balkans for distillation is lima 
daniaftctna. Attar is made in India, tho south of France, 
and Tunis, hut the wholo amount is consumed in those 
countries, Tho attar of commerce comes almost entirely 
from the country n>uud Kiznnllk, In Houmelia. The 
averago amount exiiorted from this district every year 
is as much ns 4000 llis. avoirdupois, the value of which 
is about £G0,0o0. Tlie war between Russia and Turkey in 
1877-78 interfered with the trade, but it soon recovered 
itself. The mctloid employed in Roumclia, acexirding to 
Baur, is as f<»Ilow81—The roses ore collected before sun¬ 
rise, and distilled the same day. They are placed with a 
double volnnio of water in a tinned copper still, and to this 
a tube of tin is attached, pasKing through a tub supplied 
with running water. The neat applied to tho still is tiiat 
of on ordinary fire for about an hour and a half. The pro¬ 
duct of diNtiliatlon is collected in n ilnsk, and kept for a 
day nr two at a temperature of at least GO"*. Tlie oil then 
separates and is skimmed oflT. Attar consists of two 
■easenUal oils, one of which is scentless. In countries 
where the summer heat is less timn in Kizanlik the scent- 
IcKH oil exists in tho roses in a mncli larger proportion than 
the other, mid consequently the attar is of not much value. 

AT'TKBBUltY. FRANCIS, was bom Gth binreh 
16C2, at Milton, near Newport Pagnel, Bnckinghamsliiro. 
lie was edu<'ated at estminstcr, and elected student of 
Christ Church, Oxfoid, in 1G80. His talcntj* for the 
pulpit liaving soon become conspicuous, ho was speedily 
appointed one of tho royal chaplaiim-m-ordiiwuy. 

Ill 1698, while tutor to the Hou. Mr. Boyle (after¬ 
wards Lord Orrery), he assisted that gentleman in the 
preparation of an edition of the “ Epistles of Fhalarie," 
in tho preface of which an attack w'os made npon Dr. 
Bentley. Bentley replied by a short paper, in which he 
ahowed that tbo Epistles themsolves were spurious, and 


that the editor was unequal lo his task. Tho controversy 
attracted iimcli at lontiuii nnioug scholara and men of letters, 
and a reply to Bentley, entitled an “ Examination of Dr. 
Bftiilloy’s Dissertations nu the Epistles of Bbalaris,” was 
juihlished in the name of Boyle, but was really the w<»rk of 
Atterlmry. It dispbiyc*! a keen wit nud much ingenuity of 
argument, but tieilber tutor nor pupil was in any way a 
inai^.h for Jicnlley in critical scholarship. • 

111 the year 1700 Atterbnry engaged in a long eontroversy 
with T)r. Wake (afti'iwnrds Archhishop of (Untorbnry) and 
uth(>rs eoiieerniiig the riglits, powers, and privileges (-f 
(kmvoraliun. His z<*al for the interests fpf his order pr<*- 
cun*d him the thanks <jf the I^iivver Hcuise of Convocation, 
and tlie degree of Doetor in Divinity, without keeping an 
net. or paring fees, from the ITnlversity of Oxford. 

In 1794 Atterbnry was iidvaneed to the deanery of 
Carlisle. In 1712 he was made Dean of Christ Chnreli, 
Oxford. Owing to his imperious temper tho flames of 
discord sism hn^ke out in the eollege, and Jus removal w’as 
llioiight nccessaiy for the restoration of peaee. In 1713, 
on I/)rd Oxford’s rirommendation, he was prom<»ted to tho 
hisliopric of Jh«eliestcr, anil tiio deanery of Westminster. 
Willi the death of Anne his hopes of fiirtlier advancement 
fell to the ground. He attempted to gnin the gmid graces 
of George I., hut his overtures were rejected with marks 
of jiersunal dl. like. Atterlmry eounnenced hostilities by 
refusing to sign llie bishops’ declaration of fidelity, during 
the rebellion of 1716. In the House of Lords, Atlerbury 
drew up some of the most riolent protests against tlio 
measures of the court and ministry. Tho rc^Kirt of a secret 
committee of the House of Commons charged him with a 
trensonahle correspondence, for the purpose of raising an 
iiiKurrcctlon in the kingdom and pmeuriug invasion from 
abroad. The evidence against him was considered to justify 
his apprcliension and committal to the Tower, in August, 
1722. In tlie course of tlie ensuing March a bill of pains 
and penalties against him was brought into the House of 
Commons. The jienalty contained in the bill was, that lie 
should be deprived of all his ecclesiastical offices, and for 
ever incapm-itatwl from holding any civil employment 
within the king's dominions, or diseliurging any spiritual 
functions; that lie should snfTer ])cr))ctual exile, and if 
found wltiiiii the realm after a ccrlain day should Im 
treated as a felon, and exeinded from the benefit of tho 
niyal prerogative of pardon. His speei h in his own defence 
was both argumentative and leloquont; hi.s demeanour was 
firm and collected. After n long and w'lmn debate, thi bill was 
passed hy a majority of 83 to 43. 'J’hc dispassionate view 
of the CARO Heeiim to he, that the biRhop was really guilty 
of the political offence laid to his charge, but that proofs 
ncithiw sufficiently strong nor strictly legal could be adduced, 
and that the mode of procedure was in its nature* dangerous 
and unc^mstitutional. (“Historical Register,”und “Debates 
of tho House of Ixirds.”) 

In .Tunc, 1723, the bishop quilted England. lie settled 
at Parhi, where lie rt‘sided till his death, softening the 
severity of hi.s hauishment by study, conversation, and 
corresjumdenee with learned men. He died at Paris on tho 
15th of February, 1731, and was jirivatcly buried in West¬ 
minster AblH*y. In 17t»8 a eoiresjKiiuleneo which tcsik 
pince between the bishop and his friends in 172r) was 
published in Edinburgh, tlie authouticity of which has 
never been questioned. From these letters it is evident 
tli.ll. he WOK dcejily impliiMted in the abortive schemes for 
raising another rcis'llioii in the Highlands of Scotland. 

The philosopliual ciilmneHs displayed hy Atterbury in 
his letters to his friends seems altogether ineonsistcni; with 
the hcaillong turbulence of his party zeal, and probably was 
assumed to aover an infirmity of which he was conscious. 
A striking instance of the bishop’s ilacobitism is to be 
found in Dr. Bircli’s manuscript jiapcrs. “ I/ird Ilarcourt 
declared that on the queen’s death the bishop camo to liim 
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and Bolrngbruko, and said nothing remainiul but to pro> 
claim King James. He further oficred, if tlniy would give 
him a gourd, to put on his luwn slutwcs uud head the pro* 
cesbion." (Monk’s “ Life of Bentley,” ii. 257.) 

Ills fame rests on his sennuiiH, which ore both argumcMi- 
tatire and uiiuifeutudly eloqutmt; uud on iiis epistolary 
corr(‘8{)ondrnce witli Pope, in whicli his letters are distiu- 
guished fof- ease and elegance. 

ATTSBTA'TlONf u turm used in conveyancing for the 
verifitwation of deeds and wills by witnesses. The clause at 
the cml of these, imriiedijitely Ijefure tbo Rignalur<;s, is in 
English law }irucLi(-e named tiie Attestation Clause, in 
IScote.h practice tli<‘ Testing Clause. 

AT'TIC, the iip]H‘r nMun or rooms of a house, w'ith or 
without u jiani|K‘t-wall in front. Possibly iJie par/ipct- 
wall, whieli wjirespoiids with the attic-wall in architecture, 
may havt; given the imnie to such room or rcKHiis. 

Atmc is a term in arcliiiecture, compreJiending the wholi* 
of It ]ilain or deairnted parapet-wall which terminates tiic 
np|MT part of the fa9udo of un editiee. The derivation of 
the word is uiuHTtain. It ajjpears to Lave heim a gener¬ 
ally received ojnnion tlmt the word was derived from the 
cireuiiibtanee of edifices in Attica being built after this 
nmniiur. Tln're is at Athens a monument—that of Thra- 
syllus—with an attic over the order of piliisters which form 
the biiw'tnent. In the. ccntix: there, was u culossul statue. 
This example may bo taken as that of the best ty{>u of a 
Greek attic wliicli is at pn'sent known. Another example, 
which l>ear.s u closer rcbemhlune.e to the Roman utUe, exists 
in the uj>p<T wall of tlie nave of the Temide of Zeus 
Olympius at Agrigeutum, wliei*e there is an entire wall 
witii short piluHlcrs at inten-uls, in the front of which arc 
figni'cs phiccd ab(»e the pilii8ter.s of the nave. 

Uclow we give a reprebentatiuu of a Roman attic, the 
only rcmaiiiiug pui t of a superbly decorated wall inclosing 



the P’omm of Ncr\'n at Rome. This wall was of consi¬ 
derable cxt 4 'iit, and was divided at intervals by columns 
projecting from the wall, over which tho attic wall is 
continued at light angles to tho wall forming the inclosure. 
The attic is also n conspicuous feature in all the tnum]>hAl 
arches at Rome, and a necessary one. It was not merely 
intended ns a frame-work for the inscription, nor as a 
support for siatuos, Imt is essential to tho proportions of 
the composition. In all the liest oxunples, and especially 
in the roipaina of antiquity at Rome, the nttic is decorated 
with a moulded base and cornice, often with pilasters uud 
figures, os in the arch of Constantine. 

Tbo Italian oi'chitccts who hud studied tho remains of 
antiquity in Rome, and tliose who followed in their school, 


usually employed an attic in their designs, as may bo seen 
by A reference to their works, and more especially to tlie 
designs of Palladio, cntillcd “ Lo Fabbriche e I Disogni di 
Andrea Palladio ruccolti ed illustrati da Ottavio Bertotti 
Scamuzzi ” (177C). The attic is in such common use that 
there arc few public buildings in London without it. 
Somerset House, in tlic view towards tho stretd, may be 
taken as offering a very fine example of this feature of an 
editiee. Opinions differ us to tho nttic. t»om('> cousider it 
a defurmity, and at least only to l>e tolerated where it id 
unavoidable. Thoy^would accordingly coniine it nearly 
altogether to domestic orchitcctui’c. 

AT'TIC DIALECT, a term applied to designate one 
of the varieties of tho ancient Greek language. A closu 
(teimoction and relationship existed between the old inhab- 
ituuis of Attica and tlie loniuus; and the Ionic form of the 
OrtN’k language^ or the Ionic dialect, “ wtis the same as tho 
old Attic, for the ancient Atlienians were called louians'* 
(Strabo). But in course of time the language of Athens 
acquired n distinct character and a decidcsl pre-enunence, 
owing to the excellent works which were written in it on 
almobl every branch of literature. Must of tlie great works 
of antiquity which have been transmitted to our limes are 
written iu the Attic dialect. Some writers have made two 
am) some ilirce divisions of the Attic dialect, with rcferenco 
lo extant writers; but the general division of the Attic 
dialect into old and new seems lo 1 m) sufHciently exact. 
To the old belong jEschyhis, Sophocles, Euripides, Aris- 
tophuucR, Antiphon, and Thucydides; to the new DemuH- 
tliones, Alschines, and tbo contemporary orators. Tho 
language of Xenophon, Plato, and indeed ArislupliHnes also, 
may be ennsidored os possessing a character somcwliat 
intermediate between tho two classes, and tho numo of 
fiiiddle may consequently be given to it; but it would bo 
diihcult to say exactly how a writer of tliib middle class is 
to be distinguished from tlio writers of the new Attic. 

After tho time of Alexander tho RU])enority of Athenian 
literature made the languago of Athens thn common lan¬ 
guage of those who wrote pure Greek. Aristotle may bo 
considered as the earliest extant writer, not on Allu'nian 
by biilh. wbu adopted the language of Athens. The Attic 
dialect, then somewhat modified under Macedonian iulluoncu 
and by local circnmstancps, become tho common written 
language of the educated Greeks. This common iangnage 
of tho loomed Greeks was called the common dialoct 
(it »9tni or a BXXafix* L«Xi»r«f). Polybius, a native 
of the J*uloponncHUS, Btrabo of Asia Minor, liiodorus of 
Sicily, uud otliors, belong to lh^» writers who jiso tho 
common dialect. Some late writiTS affuulcU nither to 
imitate the pure old Attic standard tluui to nse the modi¬ 
fied Attic or common dialect, as Lucian, AiTiuii iu hia 
“ Anabasis,” Aristides, and others. 

AT^TICA, the most famous of the political divisions of 
ancient Greece. It has tho form of a triangle, two sides of 
which are washed by the sea, and the third is protected 
by mountains of tho Cithnron and Pames chains. Tho 
coast is broken up into numerous small bights and iawbours, 
which arc, witli few exceptions, exposed to the south wind. 
The natui^ divisions of the country are the Eleusian aud 
Athenian plains, the highlaitda, and the midland and sea- 
coast districts. The principal bills are Citbnron, Fames, 
Ilymcttus, famous for its bees and honey; Pentilicus, for 
its marble; and Laurinm, for its silver mines. 

Attica is a dry country, and the soil requires irrigation. 
Two small streams water tho Eleusinian plain; one of them, 
the Cephisus, though almost dry in toe wann weather, 
brings down from Cithceron a pro^gious quantity of water 
in the wet season, and in andent times mounds were 
raised to protect Eleums toom those sudden inundations. 

The cluef river of the Atoonian plmn is the Cephisus. 
The main branch of toe Hissus rises on tlie north face of 
the greater Uymettus, from which it takes a turn to the 
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west And then to the soatb, running along the east side 
of Athens. In summer the Ilissus is quite dry in the 
noighbonrliood of Athens. 

The range of Pames stands like a wall between Attit^a 
And Boeotia, hut the ascent is much greater from the 
Athuuian side. Tlicre aro sovtirol passes through this rangt% 
which were formerly of great importance fur the inilit^' 
defence of Attica. The soil of Attica is light and thin, and 
rfMiuires very careful cultivation. The chief products are 
olives, tigs, and grapes, and also most kinds of vegotahles. 
The country dues nut produce much grain. The hueiiess 
of the climate has always been collated, and the fine¬ 
ness of tlie Atlnuiian intellect was attributed to the clear¬ 
ness of the Attic atmosphere. Knripides, in a well-known 
passage, refers to the inhabitants of Athens and its itcigh- 
hourixMjd as ever walking gracefully through the most 
luininons ether.” 

In TTiedisBval and modern times Attica has chlelly 
followed the fortunes of Athrks, mid them has been 
a large inunigration of Albanians, who now inteupy a 
great part of the country. There are still many im¬ 
portant clHflsir4il ruins in various parts—notably those of 
the temjde of Atheiui at Suiiiurn, wliieh form a conR])icuuus 
object. 

The village |)opulatiou of Attica, as well as of soinu 
oUier parts ami islands of Git‘oce, is almost exclusively 
Alhanion, and the Tosk dialect of the Albanian laiigoage may 
bo heard any day in the outlying districts, and even In 
the nuirket place of Athens itself. Rut the jirugrcKs of 
edoeation is so ropid, and the suporiority of the mtxlern 
Greek language as a vehicle of expression so marked, that 
the whole of tliis Albanian |)opulatiun is fast bi‘comIng 
llellenir.ed. 

AT'TICUB, T, POBIPO^MIUB, was deHcended from 
an ancient equestrian family. lie was Itorn 101) n.<'. lie 
is sometimes culled Q. Cseciiios (Cic. “Ad Att.” hi. 20), 
a name wliicl) he deriviHl, 58 n.c., from his maternal uncle 
Cttcilius, who left him a coiudderahle estate. 

His early yiuirs were spent under the diroction of his 
father, whose taste for literataro induced him to give his 
son a good education. Attiuus lived during the most 
stormy period of Roman history, but by careful avoidance 
of ^lolitics ho contrived to retain the friendship of men of 
opposite parties. He was on good terms widi C. Julius 
Omsar, Cn. Pompeius. M. Rrutus, M. Antouius, and Cssur 
Octavianus, afterwards the Kmporor Augnstns; but his 
most intimate friend was Cicero, with whom he kept up 
a Constant f:orres]>ondeuco. Pomponia, tho sister of Atticus, 
was married to Cicim/s brother Quints. We still possess 
tlie letters of Cicero to Atticus, in sixteen books, one of 
the most vduablo records of that important period, hnt 
there is not a single letter of Attiens to Cicero extant. 
Atticus spent a considerable portion of his life at Athens 
(from 85 to 65 B.c.),and in fact derived the name of Attiens 
from lus residence in this city and his accurate kuowledgo 
of Greek. Uo returned to Itome b.c. 65, tho same year in 
which Horace was bum. His daughter Pomponia married 
Agrippa, tho friend of Angnstas. 

Atticus died at tho age of sevonty-soven, Slst March, 
B.C. 82, of voluntaiyr starvation, after he found that he had 
an incnmble disease. Re was celebrated for his critical 
taste, and was himself the author of several works, none 
of which have been preserved. Ho wrote AnnaLn, in whicl 
he observed a strict chronological arrangement. He was 
particularly happy in the composition of short epigram¬ 
matic jiiMriptious to be placed under tho busts of illustrious 
men. He wrote also a “History of the Consulate of 
Cicero ” in tho Greek language, in a ploiu unadorned Htyl 
(Gic. “Ad Att.” iL 1). Attiens was an active man in 
looking after his own affairs, altbongh in opinions he in¬ 
clined to the Epicureans. His equestrian rank enabled 
him to hold a share in one or more of those lucrative 


locioties which farmed tho public revenues. He had a 
;reat number of slaves, who were w ell educated, and served 
him as omamiensos and transcril>eni of books. The “ Life 
of Attiens ” in Coruclius Nepos is u ilattcring portrmt; 
but it is apparently a geuuino work, and is of a superior 
character to the other lives attributed to Nepos. 

ATTILA, MTZML, KTHXUB, or ATAlilK, King 
of tho Huns, W)is born about the beginning yf the lifUi 
century. Hu was tlio sfin of Muudssuk, a Hon of royal 
blood, oitd nephew of Rons, king of the Huns, whom ho 
Hucccedcd in 484 A.i>., his brother Rleda tdiaiing tho tlirono 
with him. They reigned over nearly all tho tril>cs north 
of tlie Danube ami Eiixine, their dominions extending from 
tho frontiers of Caul to the borders of China. By his 
subjects he was held in superstitious veneration, and was 
believed to possess tlic iron swonl of tho Scythian god of 
war, wliicl) rendej‘i>il him invincible. The first act of the 
reign of tho hruthers was to conclude a peace with tho 
EmpororThouduKiusn. iu tenns disgrueeful the majesty 
of Uio Roman cm])ire; biit in 447 they nivugcd the wliole 
<if th(i countries lying betweeu the Black Sea and tho 
Adriatic. Seventy uitha wore destroyed, and Constan¬ 
tinople itholf was only Siived by the strength of its forllfi- 
catioQs. 'rheodosius, after unsuccessfully attempting to 
murder Attilu, was comfielled to come to terms, ceding a 
tract along the banks of the Danube to tho breadth of 
fiftt*en days’ joumey, and promising to pay an iiiereasod 
tribat<s Attila soon after procured the asKassinatioti of 
his brother Rleda, and henceforward reigned alone, lie 
soon gained the name of “ the sconrge of God,” so great 
W'us tlie terror ho inspired. 

In 448 the historian PriKcns accompanied the Roman 
umbossadors sent to apologise to Attila for the noo- 
fuldlment of some articles of this treaty, and w<i derive 
from him some account of the doniuhtic manners of tho 
Huns. In the plains of Upper Hungary, somewhere be¬ 
tween the Danube, the Tlieiss, and the Carpathian 
Mountains, they came to a largo village, which had grown 
up about the palace of Attila. They found llio King of tho 
Huns living in a style of barbarous splendour in a liooso 
constructed only of wood. They wore received at a 
sumptuous entertainment, at which the guests were served 
in silver and gold; but a dish of plain meat on a wooden 
trencher wa.s set before the king, of which he partook very 
s{>aringly. His licvcroge was equally simple and frugal. 
A secret agent in this embassy w.as cliai'ged with the 
disgriiceful task of procuring the uhsassinaliun of tills for¬ 
midable enemy. Attila was nequmuted with the real 
object of tho mission; but ho dtsmissed the culprit ns well 
os his innocent companions uninjured. The Emperor 
Theodosius was compelled to atone fur his hose attempt by 
a second endiassy, loaded with magmfi<%nt presents, wliieh 
the King of tho Huns was prevailed on to accept. 'Iheo- 
domus died not long after (46U), and was succeeded by the 
more virtuous and able Marcian. 

Attila at tins time was collecting an enormous army, 
and threatened both divisions of the Roman world. He 
demanded of Marcian tho arri'ors of tributo due from tho 
late Emperor Theodosius. Maiciaii’s reply was, “1 have 
gold for my friends niid steel for my enemies,” Attila 
determined to moke war fjj>t on Voleutininn, the emperor 
of tho West Attila wished fur a pi’etext to enter Gaul, 
and be closed with a pTojxtsal from the son of Genseric, 
king of the Vandals, to attack Theodoric, king of the West 
Goths. 11c begun by craft what was to be carried on by 
violence and terror. Vulentinian was ossnred that his 
w'arlike prepai'ations were Im’olled against HKsidoric only. 
Attila crossed the Rhine and committed frightful ravages 
in Gaul; but his progress was arrested by the combined 
armies of the Romans and Goths, under command of 
Ahlius and Theodoric. They compelled him to make a 
1 Lasty retreat from tho siege of Orleans, and come up with 
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liini in tlic extensive plains Kiirruniidhi^ OhnlonH-Kur- 
Marix*. There one uf the inost IiUkkIj battles record(Ml in 
Ijistory was fought, in wiilcli Theuchirie. was bl;un. One 
vriiig of the idlii'il nnnivs was driven }K\ck to its camp, and 
the otlior wing was so diseotiniged by the loss of its 
le:uler that the IlmiH fedt e<‘rtain of vielot*y; hnt the 
dvsjMTute bravery of Thorismund, the sem of 'Mieodorie, 
I'liJinged tbi^fortunes of the day. At tlie head of t)je West 
Goths ho led a furious flnirgo, wbirh drove the linns in 
wild rout back to their rani)i. The next day Attil.i 
rciiuiiiK'd on the defensive, and pn'jiaied to burn all Ids 
waggons, w<K>drn .sbiidiis, nnd baggage in one eiiorinous 
ftinevnl ]iilo rather than surnmiler; but by the julviee of 
Actius he was allowed to retreat. According to coiitein- 
porury historians, of Ids unny of 7d0.U<»0 sonu* iJoO.OOO 
or Otd),0(I() were left, dead ujmiji the field. Jlc reerosse»l 
the Rhine and retired into Paiinoiihi (a.H. 4<M). 

After liavlng r»*inforeed his unny, Attila detennined to 
(mter Italy, .*nid to demand as wife the J’rims'.ss lionuria, 
the sister of \aleiitiidan, whom he had asked for hefcoe 
without, sneeess. lie crrjs.sed the Alps in the begiujung 
of A.i>. 452, and destToyed AquiJeui, Verona, Mantua, 
Cremona, iJresei.i, and li<Tg:imo uiuhiavent the siiine 
fati!. While Attila Wiis encamped on llio Iwinks of 
Ijike I’en.'iens, he wms .aiiproaelied by a supplicatory em¬ 
bassy, led by I’upe Leo 1. He received him with kindnuas 
nnd j*eHpe«*t, and consented to a truce with Rome, the 
diiratiim of ^^hiuh was to dejieud either on the fultilineni 
of hi.s e-hums (Oi the Rrinoess llitnoria, or the ]iayment. of .a 
pntportiouato ranson). .Torn.vndes slates that, on the sigiiu- 
turo of this treat)', Attila retired beyond the Lantilio. 

Attila died in 453, cither from tlie bursting of u hluod- 
vcssel, or more prohaldy fnun as.sassiimtion. 

Jornandes descrilsts Attilu us low in stature, brotul- 
chesti’d, and of powerful frame ; dark-eomjdexioned, with 
a fo>K htriggling hairs in the place of beard ; with a larg<« 
head, flat iiusc, and small eyes. His carriage was fienre 
and liaiiglity. His empiret was overthrown and disjointed, 
immediately uj^on Ins death, by tho disputes and dissen- 
fiions of Ills sons and chieftains. 

(.Jomnndes,** J)e iiehus Getle.is,” an«l rri8cus,“Excerpta 
do Legationilins,” furnish the best ancient materials for tho 
history of Attila The account of the embassy by Priscus 
is transluleil in Guixot’s ** llistoire du la Civilisation uu 
France," tom. iii. See also Giliboiru “ DcKtline and Fall of 
tho Roman Krnpm!,” and Kingsley's The itomon and tho 
Teuton.”) 

ATTLXtBROUGH, a murket-town in Norfolk, 14^ 
miles S.W. from Norwich, nnd 110 from London liy the 
Great Eastern Railway, is a small phoce, consisting of ono 
princi{»al streot, with the houses well built of brick. Tho 
church is a T'erj)endicuhir building, with a square embattled 
tower. There is a corn market, and a iieui murkel-lionso 
wn* erected in 18C3. The population in IftXl was 2000. 
The town is of great antiquity, nnd was the caplUil of 
East Anglia in the reigns of OtFa and Kdnnuid. 

AT'TOCK, a town and fortress on tlio cast bank of the 
Indus, ill the I'unjab. It stands on a black slaty ridge. 
Tho Indus having bi‘en joined by the Cnbul River a short 
<lisUuieo almvu Atlock, flows in a tranquil stream about 2G0 
yards wide and 35 fathoms deep under the walls of llie 
town. The fortress was formerly the residence of the 
Afghan government, and was then a place of considerable 
im]M)rtaiico. It was taken by the Sikhs in 1813, and re- 
moiiunl in their possession until its conqne-st by the British 
in 1849. AttueJe is about 40 miles from Pesliawnr, and by 
means of an important r.ailway bridge, cr>mpleied in 1883, 
there is now direct commimimtioii, W'ithuut break of gnngo, 
from Calcutta and Boinlsiy to witliin a few miles of the 
Khybor Pass, in -Afghanistan. 

ATTOA'NKY is a person substituted, from aiourner^ 
attornare^ to substitute, oud signifies one put in the place 


or turn of onotlicr to manage his concerns. The term is 
now cominuiily confini'd to a class of qualified agents who 
undertake tlio conduct of legal proceedings for their clients. 

Before tlie statute 13 Edward T. c. 10, suitors could 
not appear in court by attorney without the king’s speeial 
warrant, but were compelled to appear in person, .is is still 
the practice in criminal coses. The authority f^ven by 
that statute to prosecute or defend by attorney fonned the 
attorneys into a regular Isaly, and so greatly incre.'wd 
their inimlKT that several statutes and rules of court for 
their regulation, and for limiting tlieir munbi‘r,wiiH ])nsscd 
in the reigns of IIuui^ IV., Henry VJ., and Klixuls'lli. 

An attomey-at-law corresponded to the procvrntnr or 
proctor of the civil and canon law, and of the ecclesiastical 
courts. 

Solicitors appear to have been at first distinguished from 
attorneys as not having the attorney’s power to bind their 
principals. In later years tho distinction was iKtwecn 
alU>rm'y8 us Iho agents and practitioners in the courts of 
common law, nnd solicitors who took charge of ]ir(K-cedingK 
in Pjirliament, the Privy Council, wnrts of Chancer)’, &c. 
In practice, however, and in ordmaiy language tho terms 
hoi'amo in course of time synoiiyrnoiiH, Finally the Judi¬ 
cature Act of 1873 (see. 87) and 1875 (sec. 14) abolished 
entirely titc distinction between attorneys, sulieiturs, and 
]irootors, and guvii to those who had practised under either 
name in difiemit courts tlic title of Solicitors of tho 
Sup'i'unio Court, llms foniiully sanotioiiiiig a iiominnl ultimi- 
tioii whicli IkuI already been virtually made by profcssioual 
choice and practice. It was also directed that existing 
cnoetments nnd statutory doeumenU should bo adapted to 
this change by the various judges. 

Attomoys duly admitted in any of tlie. divisions of the 
Snprome Ctmrt have a right to ho admitted and fit practise 
in any of the courts in the kingdom—a right which may 
bu eiiforetHl by iiiandamus. They may act ns advocates 
in cerfidu of the iuferiur courts. Conveyancing, funne-rly 
c-oiisiden*d the exclusive bnsimtss of this Itas', is now often 
performed by attorneys. Barristers arc understood to 
ruqnire thn iniorventioa of an attonicy in all east's that 
come before tliem professionally, although in criminal cases 
file prisoner not unfrequcntly engages u counsel directly by 
giving him a feo iu open coui't. Barristers al.so frequently 
)dcad in county courta wiUutut receiving instructions from 
Oil attorney. 

Iu Irabrnd the position of attorneys i.s almost exactly 
the same as in England. In Scotland the prufessiomd 
classes eurrespondiug to attorneys or solicitors .art' called 
Soliritors in the Supreme Courts and Writers to the Signet. 

1. Thf. Admifution of AUvmtyt to rractite .—By tho 
6 & 7 Viet. c. 78, passed iu 1843, tho laws relating to 
attorneys and solicitors practising in England and Wales 
were consolidated. In tho Act care was taken to prevent 
unqualified |)crsons practising. 

No person, unless ho has taken a degri'c at the universi¬ 
ties of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Durham, or l/)ndon, 
con be admitted an attorn <7 or solicitor without serving a 
clerkship of five years to a practising attorney in England 
and Wales, and having undergone on examination; but a 
pv'rson who lias taken the degree of Baohclor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Law at any of tlie above-inentioni'd universi-* 
ties can be admittetl after having scrvecT three veurs. 
'I'lio degree in arts must have been taken wiiliin six years 
after matriculation, and in law within eight years; and the 
articles of clerkship must conunence within four years after 
the dcgnT has been taken. There is a provisiqn which 
enables a clerk to servo one year of his articles with a 
barrister or special pleader, and one year witli a London 
agent. By tlio 23 & 24 Viot. o. 127, an articled clerk 
has now to nndergo an intermediate ezominaUon dnring tho 
service under Lis articles. Tho cxaimnatiou for attorneys 
is now, however, chiefly regulated by tho 40 & 41 Viet. 
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c. 25, vesta in Iho Incoi’poratcd Law Society, as ■ 

tn tbe pTclimitiur)', iiitenncdmtc, aiul fuml examinalioiis,' j 
powers wliicli had been vcKted ia certain judpes of tlio High [ 
Court of Jiisti<s>. Any attorney may practise in all courts j 
and bch>re nil persons having power or jurisdiction in | 
imittci's ecclesiastical in England, and is qu.iliiicd to apply ! 
for notmial faculties, and generally to fulfil all the functions I 
of a prui:tor. ] 

lieforc a clerk can be admitted an attorney ho is rcqnircd 
to make affidavit of having duly served, and he next under¬ 
goes an examination by tbu several examiners appoint'd by 
thu lucorjHtriitcd l^aw Society. Kif^hty or ninety questions 
ur« to I>o answered, nrruiigcd under tbe following heads-- 

1 , coimnun and statute law, and practice of the coui*ts; 1 

2, conveyancing; 3, equity and practice of the courts; 4, ! 

hnnkniptcy and practice of the courts; 5, crimiiuil law, and . 
proceedings before justices of the peace. | 

2. The JJulieg^ Funclitmgy PrioUcf/egy and DUahiUtivg j 
nf AUurneiig ,—The ]mucipal duties of an attorney smj 
care, skill, and integi-ity. lie is not responsible for mere | 
error or mistake. If he bo deficient in jmtper skill or care, ! 
and a loss thewhy arises to his client, he is liable to nn ! 
action. Wlieii an attorney lias undi'rtukcii u cause he ! 
cunnot wltlidniw from it; and though he is not hound to ' 
prort'cd if las client neglect to supply him with the neces- , 
Boiy money, yet before an attorney can abandon the eause 
on the ground of want of funds, he must give a reasunnhie i 
notlec to the client <»f ids intention. When deeds or writings 
cuniv to an attorney's hands in tlie way of his business os 
an attorney, the court, on nuition, will inaku a rule upon 
him to deliver them boi'k to the |)arty ou |siynieut of wlmt 
is due to liliii on necoiint of professional sersdees and dis- 
burscineiits; Imt, unless they come to his hands strictly in 
luH busiuess as an attorney, tlie court will not make a rule, 
but leave the party to bring bis action against the attorney. 

An alloruey duly enrolled and certificated is considered 
to be .always ])ersoimlly present in conrt, and on that account 
has still some privilege's. An attorney is exempt from 
nfhccK requiring personal service, ns those of sheriff, con- 
btnhle, overseer of the poor, uud also from serving ns a juror. 

3. Tbe Come.quenv.eg of an Attorneys MUhehaviour ,— 
Tho court wiiich has admitted an attorney to practise 
exercises n summaiy jurisdiction over him, either for tbe 
bcueflt of his clients or for his own puuislimcnt in cose of 
misconduct. If ho is charged on afBdavit with fraud or 
malpractice, contrary to justice and honesty, the court 
will (?all uj>on him to answer the matters of the affidavit; 
luid if he do not distinctly deny the charges impntt'd to him, 
or if he swear to an incredible story iii disproof of them, 
the court will grant an attac.hincnt. If the misconduct of 
the attorney amount to an indictable offence, the courts will 
in general leave him to be indicted by tho party complain¬ 
ing. If tho attorney haa been fraudulently admitted, or 
has been convicted of felony, or any other offence which 
renders him unfit to practise, or if ho has knowingly suf¬ 
fered his name to bo used by a persuu unqualified to practise, 
or if ho has himself acted as agent fur such a person, or if he 
has signed n fictitious name to a demurrer purporting to 
be the signatuTo of a barrister, or otherwiso grossly mis¬ 
behaved himself, tho court will order him to he struck off 
the roll of attorneys; but in some instances the court will 
permit him to ho restored. An attorney may procure his 
name to be struck off tho roll on his own applir.ution, 
which is done when on attorney intends to be called to the 
bar; but it is necessary for him to accompany his appli¬ 
cation with an affidavit to tho effect that he does not make 
tho Application in order to prevent any other person making 
it against him. 

4. The Attorney's Btrmdy for recorerinrj his Fees.^ 
An attorney may recover bis fees from his client in on 
action, which he may maintain for business dona in other 
courts as well as in that of which he is admitted an attor¬ 


ney. On application of tho party chargeable, the court, or 
a judge or baiX)D of tlic court iii which tliu husiucss is done, 
may refer the bill to be taxed by the proper officer; and on 
thu taxation ;md hcftlcmcnt of the hill, tlio party shall pay 
to tho attorney, or as the couit slinll diruct, tho whole sum 
due on tho hill; and if it is found lli.at tlx* attorney bos 
henm oveiqiaid, then he shall forthwitli refund. The statute 
only appluis to fees und disbursements for business done 
in court. If the whole bill were for coimjyannng it 
coubl not formerly be taxed, but conveyancing costs 
may be taxed under G & 7 Viet. 73. lly the 33 &. 34 
Viet. c. passed in 187fi, agreements between attorneys 
and clients are now sanctioned, ns to piymeiit for bundees, 
cither by .a gross buiu, or by a commission or peraeutage, 
or by K.alar}'or othenvise; but this power is subjected to 
very slriiigent conditions, in ord(;r that ignorant clients 
shall not imposed upon. For instance, it is provided in 
respect of such agreements tlmt, wlieii fi»r business done or 
to be done hi court, tho amount stijmlated shall in no c.'ise 
he p:ud until tho .agi’eemcnt 1ms l>e(>n subinitted to the con- 
sidcrati<m of iho tiixing nuistor, who, if ho tliiuk proper, 
may require tho opinion of the court or judge upon it; and 
such c<mrt or judgi^ may roduett the amount .agns d ujhhi, 
or even cancel tho agreem<’nt altogether. Any lernj iu such 
an agiei'inciii wliich has the effi-ct of diftidiargiug the attor¬ 
ney of his responsibility or of his liability iu case of negligence, 
is declared by the statute wholly void. Another jiruvlsion 
of the same Act, wliieh bus au iniportmit bearing on tlic prac¬ 
tice of eoiiveyaucing as well as on legiil business generally, 
is that the tiixing officer may t.okc into m'c.ount the skill, 
labour, and rus{>onsibilUy involved in any mutter iu delcr- 
miniug the reinuncniUon of tho attorney. 

An attorney Ims u lieu for tlic amount of Ids hill upon 
i the deed.s and pipers of his client, and also on any money 
I recovered, which have come to his bauds in the course of 
his profesbional cmplovmont. 

ATTOR NEY, LETTER OR POWER OF, Sco 
LjSTTKU ou 1’«J1VK11 OF Attounisv. 

ATTOR'NEY-GBNERAL. The nttonmy-general is 
a ministerial oftlccr of the crown, appointed by Icttcrs-patent. 
Ho is the ulloniey for the king, and stands in precisely 
tlio same relation to 1dm tlmt every other attorney does to 
his cmjjloyer. Tlie addition of the term “general ” to the 
name of the offiee prolmbly took ]duce ill order tn distin¬ 
guish him from attorneys .appointed to act for the crown in 
paiticnlar courts, such as tlie uft<miey for the Court of 
Words or the master of the Crown Office, whose official 
name is “corener and attorney for the king'’ in tho Court 
of King’s Bench. By degrees the office has iHicomo one 
of great dignity and importance. The duties of the attor¬ 
ney-general are to exhibit iiifonnatious and conduct pro¬ 
secutions for such heinous misdemeanours as tend to 
j disturb or endanger the state; to advise the heads of the 
I various departments of government on legal questions; 
to conduct nil suits and prosecutions relating to the col¬ 
lection of the public revenue- of tho crown; to file in¬ 
formations, in order to obtain siitisfaction for any injury 
committed in the lands or other possessions of the crown; 
to instituti' and conduct suits for tho protection of chari¬ 
table endowments iu which the queen is entitled to inter¬ 
fere; and generally to iipjiear in all legal proceedings and 
in .all courts where the intcrestK of the crown aru in question. 

The salary of the office (.%s also that of solicitor-general) 
was formerly derived from fees on patents for inventions; 
but it Is now fixed at £7000 for the attoniey-general, and 
£6000 for tlic solicitor-general. In addition to tliesc 
salaries they are p.aid fees for “ contentions business " on 
behalf of the crown, according to thu ordinary prufesbional 
scale. 

The duchies of Lanc.aster and Cornwall, and the county 
palatine of Durham, have separate attorney-generals. 

ATTRAC'TXON, any force which draws or tends to 
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* draw closer together any bodit's or particl<5S of bodies, is a 
geacral tcnii to express on cflect which may arise from very 
varioas apparent causes. 

Thus cohvMon or molt(rular attraction is that which 
HO (‘oiinrcts the molecules of a body ns to fix the stnto of 
tliat body. If they rigidly coLcro the body is solid; if 
they are frtjc to roll over one aiuither easily, but H«j»aratc 
with difficulty, the body is viscous; when they separate 
readily the body is fluid; and when they tend natuTully to 
Kpring unuiider to couHiderablc distniictus the fluid is called 
a gas, and one of its jirojierties is to fill, hy tliis clastht 
property, a Kpue4* of any size presented to it 

AdhcBimi is a similar kind of attraction, hut of molecules 
of diffen'iit suhstuicos brought into elosu eunt-act. Thus a 
flat plate suspended from one ann of a balance, and resting 
on u Burfaee of water, will require u considerable w’cight to 
bo plae.ed in tlie other arm before it emi he dragged aw’ay. 

CapiUarif aftnwlUm is that wli«'n*hy water in a glass 
will rise round the Hides of a glass rod, or will rise up a 
flue tube tlipped into it; tin? fimu- the tube tlic higher it 
will riKe. Sueli tubes an- rapillary or hair-lik<^ capilla, 
a liair). It is lias which causes oil to rise in a wick, w’atcr 
in bibulous p.^iwr, d’c. 

Kinlo8ino$c ami exosmim are a form of attraction closely 
allied to capillary attraction. Whenever two liquids of 
dirterent <iensities, eupahlo of being mixed t»g<!ther, are 
K(!paniU'd by a membranous or ponms ])artitiun (as is the 
case when a bladder full of spirit is placed in a Iwwl of 
water) a curremt of fluid is set up through the membrane, 
that fluid for whi(di the membniuo has most capillary 
attraction passing through it. In the (tasu supposed, os 
w’atcr will vn-t u bladder, and spirit will not, the water will 
pmts into the bladder (endosmose) in considerabh; quantities; 
and if tlio conditions are reversed, so that a bladder full of 
water ih placed in a bowl of Kpirit, tlie water will almost all 
puss out. of the bladder (exosmose). 'J'he water fills the 
pores of the membrono hy ca]»illnry nttraetitui, mixes with 
the fluid on the <dheT side, is iu> longer held by the attrac¬ 
tion, and is therefore pushed forward hy snecceding par¬ 
ticles of water. At the same time a e.ertain small quantity 
of the second fluid is always exuded into the first. In 
the case named a very small quantity of spirit would pass 
through the membrane into the water. 

Chtmkal affinity is another fonn of attraction between 
tlie particles of hwluw. [See Afkinity, Atomio Thkory.] 
The difference lietween ^cinical union and physical mixture 
is very great, for a chemical compound may liavo totally 
diff'eront properties from those of tlio substunceK which 
compose it. 

Electrical altracUon is that property of electricity 
W’hcreby I'lectrified bodies attract those ele(5trified differ¬ 
ently fn»m themselves. Tims l>odies electrified positively 
Attract tboso electrified negatively, and those electri¬ 
fied like tlicinselvcs positively. This repulsion between 
Ihslieh similarly elcctrificil may, however, bo explained us 
resulting from tho attraction of Kurroiiudiiig bodies, whose 
electric equilibrium has lieeii disturbed by the effects of 
induction. jSee KiiKCTRiciTY.] The attraction shown 
betwwn bodies electrified either positively or negatively, 
and neutral boditis, cun lie explained in the same way ns 
resulting from induction. It is found also that wires which 
an? conveying enrronts of electricity in the same direction 
ore poweriuliy attracted one to the other, hut if they are 
conveying currents in o]>posite directions they repel each 
other with equal force. 

Magnetic, attraction is that property w'hieli enables cer¬ 
tain ferruginous ores to attract iron, &c.; and this property 
can bo transmitted by contact to bars of iron, hence culled 
magnets. The earth itself is u vast magnet; and a sus¬ 
pended magnet is found to be attracted by the earth so Ob 
always to present one end to the nortli. This is c.alled tho 
oortb polo of the magnet, and forms tlie basis of the mori- 


ler's compass—the universal guide for travellers, since ift 
enables them at once to detennine tho direction of any 
iven jioint witli rcforencu to the north, 'ilio opposite end 
of the magnet is called tho south pole. If the north pole 
)f ono magnet be made to approach tho soutli pole of another 
they attract each other; but, just us with electrical attrac¬ 
tion, like jHiles repel each other. Magnets can also be mode 
■ y tlio action of electricity, but electro-magnets are <inly 
powerful for attraction during the jiassagc of tho electric 
current. An cloctro-imiguet is made by coiling the wire 
whicli conveys tho electric curreut round a soft iron bar, 
and sueli a liar bent into a U sha|)C can support enormous 
weights whilst under the inffuencu of the current. If a bar 
r steel, instead of soft iron, be used in this way it bee^imes 
pcnnaneritly magnetic. Nickel, cobalt, and a few other 
substances are also map^ctic. 

Fiiudly, the attraction of Gravitation remains to ho 
notiited. It liad always been ubsen'ed tliut all bodies fell 
to th<‘ earth, and tlio idea that possibly this attraction of 
gravity held good throughout the entiro universe cxisietl 
in some scattered liints upon the priiieiple, to he found 
in writt!rH of all ages previous to the timo of Newton— 
sonn^times as a mere word <‘xpreKsive of an unknown 
cause, but more frequently upon the assumed principle 
that like things must always move towards like. Men¬ 
tion of sometliing of tlie kind Is found In Aristotle, 
riutarVh (who records it as a very nncii'ut opinion 
that the moon’s centrifugal tendeney was balanced by 
her weight), Lucretius, and otlier ancient writers. Rober- 
val, Kepler, Galileo, Rorclli, and others, nsvived the idea, 
but without deducing any phenomena, except that of tbo 
dcscimt of falling bodies, which was uxjdalnud by Galileo, 
lloiullaud suggested that the law of attraction must be tlie 
inverse square of the distance, bnt without uii} substantial 
reason. Iluyghens found the law of the centrifogal mid 
(x‘ntri])Ctj;l forc^is of a body moving In a circle; and Hook 
viescrilMid thi' princ.ipal pbeuomena in 1(174, in terms remark¬ 
ably curious, bnt without deducing any of the heavenly 
motions. It was Newton who first perceivod that the curved 
path of tho moon resembled that of a projectile, and that 
the moon in fact was perpetually falling to tbo earth; and 
from ills cjiTcful working out of this problem of the moon’s 
motion lie was able to pass readily to the planetary motious 
and to the idea of universal gravitation. But ho is careful 
wliilo iuvestigating the how not to touch tho why. Ho 
proves tliat gravitation acts according to tho law of inverse 
squares—that is, that a body at twice tin? distance attracts 
with only one-fourth of the power, at three times tlie dis¬ 
tance it lias only one-ninOt of tho power, and so on; ho 
never investigates what it m, this wonderful power, nor in 
what manner it effects its work. But it is better to quote 
Newton’s own words in the ever-faraous “ Principia”:— 

“ Thus for I have explained tho phenomena of tho heavens 
and the sea by the force of gravity; hut 1 liave not yet 
assigned the cAuse of gravity. . . . The reason of tliese 
])i‘opcrtieB 1 have not yet danced from phenomena, and 1 
do not invent hypotheses. For whatever is not dedoced 
from phenomena is called hypothesis; and hypotheses, be 
they metaphysical, physical, of occult qualities, or mecha¬ 
nical, have no place in experimental philosophy. . . • 
It is enough that gravity really exists, and acts according 
to laws laid down by us; and saffices to explain all the 
motions of tho heavens and the sea.” 

AVluit general principle may underlie all these various 
phenomena we must not, warned by the great 
pretend to say; but a general cunseusus of opinion, based 
on observed facts, is growing up, that the law of inverse 
squares is a part of such on underlying principle, for it 
applies to almost every form of attraction. Coulomb showed 
by tlie torsion balance” that it bolds true to tho greatest 
exactness for electricity, and other inqmrcrH have moro or 
less cleoi'ly shown it with other forms of attraction. 
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Another femoral idea, hardly as yet definitely formulated, 
is that nothing can act at a die^cc. The res(‘4ircbc6 of 
Faraday into ^eltctfics (the mediams across which the 
electrical forces act, apparently at a distanre) show that 
they are always strained durinf; a discharge, and the opinion 
of many foremost electncians is that they piny u very im¬ 
portant part (if not even the roost important part) in those 
phenomena which used to be thought to Int produced almost 
independently of them. Attraction may therefore he ulti¬ 
mately brought under one. cumprebensivo fommU, and may 
be shown to act universally througl^ contact witli the inter¬ 
vening medium, and not from bedy to body at a distance. 
But these are the problanis of the immediate future, and are 
as yet unsolved. The reader is referred for more detailed 
information to the sepanite articles Kluctkioity, hlAu- 
JIETIHM, GkAVITATION. 

AT'TUB NAVroS was a famous augur in the time 
of TarquiniuH Priscus, fifth king of Itomc. The king was 
about to remodel the constitution, by admitting citizens to 
patrician rank, and Attus Kavius withstood liim in tlie 
name of the gods. Romulus had founded the state, and it 
must stay os he finmded it, or untold miseries would ensnu. 
The king laughed (it must be remembered that he was a { 
Greek by race, not a Roman), and asked if this auguiy, so ' 
confidently n])pcnled to, could declare whether what he was 
thinking of at the moment were possilde. After cotisuUmg 
the omens Attus Navius declared that the thing was pos¬ 
sible; and nothing dismayed when the king produced a 
whetstone and a mzor wherewith to cut it, ho set firmly 
to Lis task and cut the whetstone asunder. The king, 
astounded, yielded his point; and the augur's statue was 
erected on the site of the miracle, tlic whetstone beside it, 
and lH>th remained as testiinouies for centuries. 

The stor}' is so famous and so typical that it is worth 
preserving, especially ns it is somctime.M wi-ongly hdd. It 
is almost a pity to have to add tlint Attus Knvius was 
himself a patrician, one of the tribi' of the Tilics, not there¬ 
fore by any means an unprejudiced witness. 

ATT'WOOD, TBOHAS» a musical composer, was 
born ill 17Gr>, bis father being a trumpt'ter, viola plnyer, 
and. coal merchant. Ho commenced his professional 
education as one of the ** cliildren of the Clvipel-Royal ” 
under Dr. Nnres, and his successor Dr. Ayrton. On 
the change of his voice, and consequent retirement from 
the king's service, he was sent abroad, by luid at the 
expense of his patron the Prince of Wales, for the purpose 
of completing hiB studies in the schools <if Italy, lie first 
went to Kaples, where ho studied under Filippo Oinqno 
and Gaetano Datilla; but he received far more valuable 
jnstmetions from klozart, whom he visited at Vienna. On 
returning to England young Attwood was made, one of 
the chamlxT musicians to the king. Afterwards ho was 
appointed musical preceptor to the Duchess of York and 
the iViucess of Wales. In 1795 the dean and chapter of 
St. Pimi's elected him os organist of that cathedral; and 
in the following ycfir, on the death of Dr. Dupuis, he was 
appointed eom])osor to the Chapels-Koynl. For the corona¬ 
tion of George IV. lie wrote his fine autliem “ I was gbul,” 
and for that of William IV. auutlier almost equally fine, 
“0 Lord, grant the king a long life.” In IH.*!? he was 
appointed organist of the Chapels-Koyal. He died in 
March, and liis remnius were deposited in St. Paul’s 

Cathedral, under the organ. 

His compositions are always merilorious, and some few 
really fine; but it is likely that ho will he l>ctter known by 
having been tlie favourite pupil of Mozart ns n youlh, and 
tho w'ann friend of Mendelssohn in his lutci* years, than by 
Ids own works. Attwood's villa at Noiwood is fniiiili.'U* 
ground to readers of MendelKsolm’s letlurs, and some of tlie 
best works of Mendelssohn are dedicated to Attwood, who 
hod the mro felicity to be perliaps tho first English musician 
who acknowledged the greatness of the young composer. 


A'TyPVB(mi8shapen: Gr. a, not; fnpo«,8)iape)iBaglA88y 
reddish-brown spider, with a very Urge head and short 
thick legs. It Is the only British spider licbrnging to the 
same fiuiiily ns the “bird-killing spider,” MvfiAi.K. Jt 
excavates a tunnel in the ground, inside of wliich it spins 
a tube of white silk. Having covered the enlrunee of ita 
den with the same material, it takes np its abode at tho 
end of the tunnel. Here tho female cnm-.Vmcts a silky 
cushion, formed of fibres of plants, on whtcli she places tho 
cocoon containing her eggs, llio female is about half au 
inch long; the male is smaller and niueli darker. The 
ntyjms lias four large eyes forming ii curved line above the 
face, mid two small eyes itbovc each of tho two outside 
large eyes. The poison-fangs arc* very prominent; they 
arc stnmg and fiimisbcd wilh teetli on tlie under side; 
they move vertically np and down, not from side to side os 
do those of all otiicr British spiders. There are three 
claws on each foot. See SriiiKR. 

AUBAGNlk a town of France, in the department of 
Bouches dc Rhone, 10 miles E. of Marseilles, is Imill on the 
shqM* .and at the foot of a liill on the loft bank of the 
Huveauno. Coarse wtHillcns, cbiiia, potter)*, brandy, leather, 
and jiapor are mannfactured. There is a gornl trade in 
the wines of the neighbourhood, and in driisl finits. Tho 
church was built in llGl, and there is n fountain to tlie 
memory of the Abbd Biuthelcmy, whoso fmnily was long 
connected with the town. 

AU'BAINlk a right of the French kings, under which 
they claimed the property of cve^ry stranger who died in 
their country without having been naturalized. It was 
alxdishcd by the Kational Assembly in 1790-91, re-estab¬ 
lished by Napoleon in 1804, and finally annulled on the 
Uth of July, 1819. 

AUBS, u department of France which consists of Basse 
Champagne nml a small part of Burgniidy. It is hounded 
N. by tlio department of Marne, E. by that of llautc- 
Mnme, S. ami S.W. by th.it of Yonne, and N.W. by that 
of Seine-ct-Mame. Its length from E. to W. is 09 miles, 
fmn N. to S. 54 miles; tljc area of the department is 
2351 sqnore miles. The po])ulation in 1K82 wns 2.55,320. 

Wilh the exception of some niuluUlkms, which Increase 
ill height towards the south .and east, tho department is a 
dead level. The soil hi the north and north-west con¬ 
sists of a thin vegetable mould, which rests on a bed of 
chalk. This region is bare of trees and unfit for tillage, 
but abounds in sljwp-pasture; the flocks, however, suffer 
much from W'mit of sliadu in summer. The south-east 
of the department is very fertile; the soil is rich and 
deep, and in some places so stiff that it is not rare to 
sec os many as a dozen horses yoked to one plough. Com 
of all kinds, fruits, pulse, hemp, rape, and liay arc pro¬ 
duced in this part in great nhimdaiice; a considerablo 
bre.'ulth of land is under vinej'ju'dR, w’hich produce excellent 
wine. Tlie west of the department is mni sliy. There is 
little miiier.al wealth ; iron is fonnd, Imt no mine is w’orked; 
limestone is abundant; building stone, jxittcr’s clay, marl, 
and pipe-clay am found. Turf also is found in somo dis¬ 
tricts, but the fuel of the departiiHait is supplied by its 
forests, the prineijiai of wliieli are those of Clairvaux, 
Chaoiircc, Montmorency. Orii*nt, and Sotiloincs. There are 
a f<‘w iniiiernl springs. The elinuitc is mild aud healthy, 
except in the west. 

Horses, honied e.attle, sheep, and swine are numerous, as 
are also gee.se. dueks, and turkey's. Deer and wild bears 
are ahimdant in the fiimsts, fisli is plentiful, and bees 
are eirefully tended all through thn department. The 
principal niaunfaetiircs are hnwid cloth, cotton stuffs, and 
hosiery. Ijcather, coarse cloth, ciunbrie, silk, linen, and 
gloves are idso made. Besides these fubric.H the department 
lias iminerons jadtcrics, tile, porex’bin, and gloss works, 
paper mills, distilleries, vinegar yards, b£*ot-nM»t sugar 
factories, nipe-walks, starch factories, dyeing and bleacliing 
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estftblisliTTiPTits. The trade of the department i« in the 
agricultural und manufacturing products already mentioned, 
together with checMe, wool, sausages, firewood, and clmr- 
eoul. Large c<im markets are held weekly at Troyes mid 
Uar-Hur*Aube. 

The department is crossed from S.E. to N.W, hy the 
Seine, which passes iJie town of ll:ir-siir-S<Mno, where it 
receives the ljurce; Troyes, nom* which Llie Barse falls into 
it; and Nogent. The Aube rises in the south of the de- 
pirtment of IIuute-Mjimc, and itowing N.N.W. enters that 
of Aube a little S. of Olain'nnx, passes the towns of Bar- 
sur-Aube und Ar<‘is snr-Aube, whence It turns wi'stwurd 
and fulls into the Seim* at Marcilly on the l«>rJers of Marne, 
after a course of abonl- Itll miles. It is navignhlo from 
Arcis-sur-Aube; ils principal feeders arc the Anjon, the 
Voire, on the right hank; tin- I^nndion, the Amanco, and 
the Auzon, oil tlic left. The othiT rivers arc—the Laignes, 
which drains the district of Les itireys, and Hows N. into 
Die Seine; the Arinaiire, wiiieh rises near Chuonree, at a 
little distance from which it turns wi-stward, and passing 
Ervy falls into the Annan^oii, a feeder of the Tonne ; and 
tlin Vaiines, which rises a little north of Kstissae, IhjIow 
which it flows westward and falls int-o the Yuune near 
Sens, In the departnient of the Yonne. 

Tlie depuilinent is divided into five arroiidissomcnts— 
viz. Troyes, Arcis-Mir-Aube, Bar-sur-Scine, Bar-sur-Aube, 
and Nogent-siir-Seine. 

AU'BSKAS, a towm of Vrnnee, in the departinent of 
A^d^che, on the right hank of the river of that name, 1 4 
miles S.W. of I’rivas. It stands on a hill In a heuutifnl 
situation, Imt the streets are generally e.rooked and narrow. 
The town is tlie oeulre of a i-ousideralde trade In raw and 
mouufaetnred silk, sweet clie.sliiiits, and wine; -wiHdlen 
^loth, ImnJkereliiefs, and white Iratlier an* inanufaetnred, 
md there an; above sixty silk mills in the iieighhonrhood. 
The population in 1KK2 was T7<ML 

AUBKR. DANIEI. FRANCOIS KSPRIT, the 
gn;at French miihiciaii, was tlie son of an opulent jirintseller 
of Boris, and was horn at Oaen, In Nomiandy, during a visit 
of his parents to tliiit city, on the ilOlh of .Tminury, 1784. 
His father d(‘signed him fur a mer<'antile life, and though he 
placed liim under M. laidunier to learn the pianoforte, it 
was only for the purpose of giving him an elegant uceom- 
jdishmeut that w’oidd grace Ills .appearance in soeioty. Ho 
was phiced in a commercial house in lyondou; and Jiere, in 
the hours not devoted to his oftiix*, he won constant admira¬ 
tion, not only hy his jdaying, but by the little roninnccs 
he coiii|}used witli the gn*atesl fluency. Ilis stay in this 
country was cut sliort hy the unsettled polities of the time 
(1804); and on bus I’cturn to Paris he amused himself hy 
producing a aeries of amateur compositions, the favourable 
rweption of which at pri\ate ^lerfonnimccs put an end to 
hia commercial career. Cherubini, chief of the Oonsen'a- 
toire, perceived the great talent of tliese comi«o.sition», aud 
himself ufiered to superintend his stneUcs. It is without 
doubt to Ids training under this great master of tho oreliextm 
that Auher owed his perfwt command over oridiestral effects. 
Anlier, however, had attained his thirtieth year before 
making Ids first public, attempts, which, thougii in them¬ 
selves abortive, were the foremiiners of a series of succesM's 
equalled by no other French composer, and, indeed, by no 
other coiu]K)ser of any country, Kossini, tho Italian, alone 
excepted. “ Lc Sdjour Militaire,” a one-act opera, produced 
in 1813 ut the Theatre Feydeau, was a failure; nor was 
the “ lestament ct les l^illets-doux,” given six years later, 
more fortunate. But the year after, Auher gave “ Lii 
Bci^rt; Cbatchiinc*' at the Opera Coniiquo; and tlus genial 
and charming work was the coininenccincnt of his tliencc- 
forward brilliant career. “ Iji Bergen; ” was followed in 
rapid aacceH.sion by eight other operas, the last of which, 
Fiorella,” was brought out in 182G. Among these eight 
operas wo may point to “ La Ncige,'* Ldocudic,'” and Le 


Ma 9 on ” n.s all—“ Lc lila^on ” especially—likely to endure 
Aulwr liud the peerless good fortune to hdl in witli a 
librettist who was, as it were, IiLh other self—we allude to 
the fiunouB Scribo. It is to tho felicity of Scribe'.s sitna- 
tloiis und tho ingenuity of bis plots, exactly suiteil to call 
out AnbeFs higliest powers, that a very great deal of the 
wealth of pleu.5Uro the world has received from tills source 
is due. In the early spring of 1828 he comi>oKed, not now 
for the Opera Cuiniipic, but for tho great stage of the 
Aeademio lioyalc du Musiqiio, tlie opera upon wldcli, bear¬ 
ing in recollection oil hie other mosterpiuees, Ids reparation i.s 
chiefly based. We refer to “ La Mnetto do Portici,” known 
in England (where for more than forty years it lias been 
even more popular than in France) a.s “ MuKaniello.” This 
mngniiicent work, witli its gorgeous ivcalth of midody, its 
piqiumt and varied Imnnony, its superb orchestration, mid 
ils vividlocal colonring,” may, altliongh less elub<»rfttcly 
conceived, and not aiming at so Idgli a mark, Is' put side 
by side with “ CTnillanino Toll.” It at once placed ils com- 
])OKer on the piimaelc of fame. Many and admirable as 
were the works that came aftenvards from the brain of its 
jirolific and untiring uutlior, not one surpassed, if an}', 
indeed, equalled it. Wagner, admittedly the griyitcst niastor 
till now of the orclicstm, and a critic least of ail likely to 
he ]>:irtial to the style-of Auher, acknowledged the orches- 
tratiiMi of “ Mas;inie11o ” to be superb. Tt u ;us brought out 
on the 2blh of Fcbmary, 1828, when Auber was in hus 
forty-seventh year. 

The fume of Anber ia almost, if not quite, ns much Eng¬ 
lish uH French. From the time tliat an English M'r.sion of 
“LaMnettc” was intnalueed in London under the title 
of “ Ma.sattiello,'’ about a year later tliaii its piiiduction in 
P.iris, work after work hy this wonderfully gifted coni}»oM*r 
was essayed at our English theatres. We hud, for example, 
“ Iji I'janeee,” “Fra iJiiwdo,” tho “ 1‘liiltro” (on the saiiiu 
Mibjeet as Donizetti’s “ Elisir d’Araore”), tho “Maid of 
(Tashmero ” (“ Le Dicn ct Ja Itnyaderc “ (iustuvns IIL,” 
the “Coiners” (“Lc Sermeut”), “Tx;stoc<|,” tlm “Ambas¬ 
sadress,” the “ Siren," the “ Ciown Diamonds,” the “ Bla<;k 
Diaiiiiio,” “Hayd^,” “Marco Si»ada,” &c. Auher, indeed, 
though a foreigner, did more for the British lyric, stage 
than any native composer of liis time. Ilis iriciodies arc 
as familiar to ns us household words, lieing of such a stamp 
that, like some of our English, Irish, Welsh, und Scottish 
tunes, tlicy can never grow stale, anil arc endowed with 
perennial freshness. 

Aub(;r, who began so late ax a dramatic composin', made 
tij> for this tardiness by writing operas at an age w’hen it 
might he fairly imagined that his iiiveutiuii was exhausted. 
Altogether ho wrote between forty and fifty operas, tho last 
hut one of which, “ Lo Premier Jour dc Boiiheur,” although 
w-ritten at the uge of cigh^y-four, is as rcmarkahle for 
spuntuncity os mauy of happiest inspirations of his 
prime. His final opera was “B6'e d’Amour," produced ut 
the Opera Coinique on tlie 20tli of December, alniut 

a year later tlmii Premier Joiu* dc Boulumr,” Between 
“ Fiancxio du Boi de Garbe,” given at the same theatre, 
and “ Lc Premier Jour dc Bonheur," tlie octogenarian com- 
])oxer luul allowed himself four ycais of rest; hence, no 
doubt, the singular frcslmcss of pcnultimato essay, tlio 
success of which induced him too eagerly ond hastily to sot 
to work again. “ B6ve d’Amour," which is thu last, is tho 
weakest of all its composer’s dramatic works. 

Aalicr's long career after 1820 was otto iinlntermpted 
course of ]irospcrity and success, crowned long bcftii-u its 
termination with honours aud wealth. He was Maiti*c do 
Chapcllc to J.onis Philippe, and held tho same office under 
tlie Emperor Na}»oleon; ho was, besides, director of tho 
Conservatoire. He was in himself os truly Parisian as his 
exquisite music, wliich so admirably reflects tlic most 
polished and brilliant aspect of that phase of life and 
thought; and tho greater part of his existence was passed 
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Ill the atmoRphero of the Boulevards, in whose iinmediato 
noighbonrboud his charming strains first found voice. No 
composer of any age or country has cvit lieen more 
thoroughly refieelivo of his period and nation than Auher: 
his music is os intonsciy French ns that of Weber is Ger¬ 
man* and although no two styles can Iw moru dissimilar, 
they are each probably destined to equal immortality by 
the geuhts and tlie truth of expression which characterize 
both. As a man, independently of his artistic chums, AuIk^t 
was wjmderfully popidar. No Joss witty than his conlcni- 
jKiniry and idol Rossini, a bust of whom was in every room 
of liiH iiouse, he was ut the same timl no less amiable and 
fascinating; and it may l>e said, without fear of contradic¬ 
tion, that he dieil universally regiuttcd. 

Auh(‘r's death, ut the advanced age of eighty-nine, took 
place on 1.‘lth May, lK7t, while Foris, thomost magiiific-cnt 
capital i)f Kurope, was torn mid distracted with the civil 
strife which had followed ujion the lirels of the most san¬ 
guinary and disastrous war in which France ever engaged. 
At any other than such a time ns this Ids death would have 
created as much excitement in Pans as tliat consequent 
npoii the death of Russiui three years befoir. As it was, 
Aubor passed a^« ay almost unnoticed by his countrymen, to 
whose delight lie hud ministered for upwards of half a cen¬ 
tury. ife dhid, lH»wnver, full of years and of glory. 

AU'BIN, a town of France, in the deporliiienl of Avey- 
ron, 20 miles N. of Villefranchc. Near the town are rich 
eoal mines. There nrc also mines of sulphur, alum, and 
iron, and several large iron furnaces In tlio nelghbuurliood. 
TJic )K)pn1alKiu ill 1HK2 was OUUO. 

AU'BINS, ST., a small seaport of Jersey, veiy pictur¬ 
esquely situated in the wi'stern angle of St. Anbin's Hay, 
4^ miles from St. iieliers. It c.ousists chiefly of one street 
of alsmt 100 honsi s, with nearly as many more in difTercnt 
directions. TJicre is a good jder, but the diqitli of water 
is not siiflieienl fur largo vessels. The phu’e is defendeti 
hy a suniU foitn'.ss, which is insuhil^d at high water. The 
pojmlulion in (tSHi was 1000. 

AU'BURN, a town in the State of New York, 170 
mUes W. fn»m Albany, is pitmated on the iiovDi outlet of 
the Owusco J..'ike, 7 miles from the Krie Canal, wliieli 
forms a connnunic.atlon between the river Hudson and L:ike 
Krie. 'J'iie outlet is a fine stream suitable for driving 
machinery. The thoroughfares are wide luid IIikmI with 
trees, and the lumscs ani for the most port well built. 
Auburn is ehieny remarkable for its large state prison, or 
pcnitentiaiy, which was founded in 1816. It was at tirht 
eonducted on the solitary system, but this, after two yeais* 
experieuce of its injurious efluets on tiie mind as well us 
the IkmIv, was changed for the sHent system, in which the 
piisoncrs work in company, but without being allowed to 
speak. Thero are generally about 1000 prisoners, who 
are, os far as iiosHible, (‘itiployed in tlie work to wliieli they 
have been trained. The proceeds of their labour nearly 
defrays the cxponsca of tlie institution. 

Auburn possesses a Presbyterian thoologicol seminary, 
bGveral churches und schools, and has some manufactures 
of cotton und 'woollen goods, carpets, and agricultural 
implements, and numerous mills. The population in 1880 
was 21,024, 

AUBUSSON, a town of Fi'ancc, in the department of 
Crouse, on the river of that name, is mtunted in a wild 
rocky defile 20 miles S.K. from Gudret. It is an ill-hullt 
hut impronng town, with a tribunal of first instance, and 
6500 inhabitants, who manufacture carpets, tapestry, 
cnarso woollens, and calicoes. The town has also woollen 
nnd cotton yam factories, dye-houses, and tanyoids. The 
tntiestries of Anbusson arc considered tho best in France, 
after those of Gobelins and Beauvais. 

AUCH, the capital foimeriy of Armagnac and Gascogne, 
now of the department of Gera, in France. It is an ancient 
city, and takes its name from tho Ausci, u Gallic tribe, of 


whose territory it was tho rnpital. It is 42 miles \V. of 
Toulouse, and 423 miles S.S.W. of P.'iris, and has a popu¬ 
lation of 13,000. Tho city is divided by the rivoi* Gers 
into an Upper suid I^iwer Town, the former of whiili is built 
on tho slope of a sleep lull, and one mciuis of eomniunica- 
tiuii between them is by a flight of 200 steps. The streets 
are narrow and crooked, hut well paved, and a line pro¬ 
menade in the upper part of the town affords* a splendid 
view of the surrounding country, Audi is the seat of an 
archbisliopi'ic founded in the fourth century, and which 
gavu tlie title of Jhiiimte of Aqultuiiia to the holder of tho 
K(xi until tlio French Revolution. The cathedral, which 
was commenced in 1481), is one of tho finest in France. 
It is of various styles of ardiilucturc, and contains some 
handsome monuments and can'cd woodwork, and has some 
stained-gloss windows. The urchii plscopal palace, a large 
and handsome building, is now used as tho prefecture. 
There are also in the town an hospital, public library, 
eolh-gi?, uikI inus<uin. Tho principal manufactures aro 
hats, linen and cotton stuffs, and leatlier, and there is a 
large tnwlc in the brandies of Armagnac. 

AUCHTKRAR'DEB, a (own and parish of Seotland, 
once a royal burgh, in tho county of Perth, about J 3^ miles 
from llio city of that name. It consists chiefly of ono 
street ulKMit a mile hmg. 'I'hn population in IKHl was 
2854, many of whom arc employed in the manufacture of 
shirtings and galas. Thu chief public. Imihiings are tho 
I town-hull und the Aytoun Public Hall. In lids porisli 
I originated the ilisputo regarding the VeUf Act, which led 
' to the disrn)>tion of the Ciiureh of Seolland in 1843. 

I AUCHTBRUUCH'TY, a royal burgh of Seotland, in 
I the county of Fife, is situated near tin* head <if the river 
I Kden, 10 miles W. by S. from Cupar. The town is 
I inegularly built, but bus U'cn mueli improved in i*ecent 
years. U is divided into tw(* nearly equal ]>urtions hy the 
I/ivers' l*ool, a small but mpid streniii. Tlie principal tr.'iilo 
is tli(‘ manufaeturu of linen and cotton goods for houses la 
I)uud(‘e, Dimfermline, und Kirke.aldy. 'I'liere arc also .some 
large in.alting cstablisiimeiils. Tla* population of tho royal 
burgh in 1881 was 824 ; of the town, 1673. 

AUCK'LANB, a county of Ni*w Zealand, consisting of 
the northern portion of North Island. Its length is about 
400 miles, and its greatest hreailth 200 miles. 'J'lii* ttdal 
I .area is about 17,000,000 acres. 'I’he coast is very irregular, 
and there arc a large number of natural haibom'S. The 
interior, wliieli presents almost every variety of surface, 
is watered by several streams, some of them navigable. 
Then* ore large fliM'ka of sheep in Auckland, but its 
natural wealth is prineipolly in its gold iiiiues and limber. 
The chief tree is tho kawrie pine, which is of very largo 
dimeuMons, and is peculiar to this part of New Zealand. 
Phonniun,or New' Zealand flax, grows wild over a large uvea. 
Coul has been disiaivered, but Is only worked to a limited 
extent. 

AucK.r.ANi>, the capital of the above county, and the 
largest city in the North Island, was for some time tho 
so.'it of government of the whole colony. It is situated on 
the uortbeni shores of W’uiteinata Harbour, an inlet of 
Thames Gulf. There is suflieient depth of water for Ihu 
largi‘st steamers. Auckland is distant fitaii Sydney l«*U3 
miles K., nnd about 1666 miles N.K. from Mcllioumc. 
Tho city i« most iiicluresquely situated, and its position 
for comiiiereial purposes is equally good, as, in othiition to 
tho harbour of Waitemato, there is a western harbour, 
Manukmi, the two lie.ing only 6 miles apart. Tlierc nro 
iminerous wharves and jetties, and a graving dock. Thu 
chief buildings in Auckland are the several banks and 
insurance ollices, govermnent offices, and the Govemmewt 
House, btandiug in the midst of gi'ounds planted with 
Knglisii ouk aud otlier trees. There nro two cathedrals 
and several other places of worship, two colhigcs, grammar 
and other schools, theatre, hospital, museum, and free 
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library. Tlio majority of the Rtores ami ahops are of a 
Kubhtuntial character. Tliero in a well laid oat botanical 
^rden .and two parks. The city is connected with tlio 
other ports of tliu colony by steamers, and there is also 
re^ilar steam communication with Aiihtnilia and Fiji. A 
ntilw'ny connects Auckland with Onelmn^ on the Mnimkau 
Harbour, and by another tla; country for many miles south 
of Aucklaiyl is brouf^ht into direct communication with tint 
capital. Tliere is a t»ood water supply to tlie city, derived 
from the Western Springs. Tiic climate of Auckland is 
remarkably mild and equable. The control of municipal 
atToirs is in the band.s of a ronncil, coiihisiiug of a mayor 
and nine members eleetiul by the miejiayers. The pujaila- 
tion of town aud suburits in 1881 was 4O,U00; of the city 
alone, 

AUCK'X«ANZ>, BISHOP. See Bisiioi* Auckland. 

AUCK'1«ANZ>. OBOBOK EBEN, EABIi OF, 

Boctiiul son of Biiroii Auckhmd, was burn 17M4, and 
8UR(*4M><b‘d bis father in IK] 1. Tie joined Karl tirey's 
adininistmtion in 1K3K, and the following year la'came 
first lord of the Admiralty. In 1835 he wjus appointed 
governor-general of India, which office* he held until 1841. 
The chief event of Lis administration was the deplorable 
war wiLli Afghanistan, the severe disasters of which led to 
Ids r(*call. In 1K4G ho was again appointed first lord of 
tlio Admiralty, and retained the office until his de.ath, on 
the Ist January, 1841). He was unmarried, and with his 
death the title becjimt; extinct. 

AUCK'XaANB ZSIaANBS, a group almut 1 GO miles to 
the south <if Ntw 5to.aland, wliich were <liwovcr<*d in 18(16. 
Tlioy are of volcanic origin, and arc covered with forests. 
They were at one lime used as a wlialing station, but tlie 
establishment was abandoned in 1852. 

AUCK'LANB, WHil^IAM BBBN, BARON, an 
cminint statesman and dijilomatist, was the tJiird son of 
8ir Kot»crt Kdeii, Bnrt. In 1778, when thirty-four years 
of Age, be wo-s sent with the Kitrl of Carlisle and Govcnior 
Jolm.stone to treat with the iiisurgcnt cobmists of N(»rth 
America, lie was created an Irish jieer in 17KU, and an 
Knglish peer in 171)3. He held many high offices of state, 
and WAS sevcml times ambussiulor in circuinstanees of 
iinportancf*. Ho was tlie author of numenms political 
patnplilets winch hud some intinence at the time of their 
jmldication, and his journal and correspondence wore pub> 
lished in four volumes (18G0-62) by bis son, the Bisho]) 
of Bath and Wells. Tie died in 181*1. 

ATTC'TZON, A method employed for the sale of pro¬ 
perty. The Homans g:ive it the descriptive name of nurtio^ 
an increase, because the ])ruperty was publicly sold to him 
who would ofler most for it. In modem times a different 
method of sale has been sometimes adopted, wbieb is called 
a J^utcJi aiu'fioH^ thus indicating the local ongtn of tho 
practice. It consists in the public offer of pru{H:rty at a 
price beyoud its value, nial then gradually lowering nr 
diminishing that piico until some one consents to become 
the ]mrchaser. 

The Kill* ity auction was used by the Iloni.'ins fur the 
disposal of militar)' S]>oiifl, and was conducted «u0 hasta^ 
that is, umicr a sjwar, wliicli was stuck into the gnamd. 
This expression was continncil, and sales were said to be 
conducted ntih /taMd in CiLscs whom other j)roi>erty was sold 
by auction, and probably after tho spear was dispensed 
with. The phrase nsta pubhUca is still used by the 
lUdiuns to signify a public sale or auction. The expre.s- 
eion if reiuU i'a alt a/da puhhUrn^ or I'endere per nuhoKtn. 

F<»nni*rly persons weie sometimes invited to a “sale by 
the candle,” or •* by the inch of candle.'* The origin of this 
expression arose from the cnqdoyirient of candles as the 
means of measuring time, it bt*ing declared that no one lot 
of goods should continue to be offered to the biddings of 
tho persons who were present for n longer time than would 
fioffiee for the buniing of one inch of candle; os soon os 


the candle had wasted to that extent the then highest 
bidder was declared to l>o the purchaser. 

In sales by auction tho assent of tho buyer is given by 
bis bidding, while the assent of the seller is signified by the 
fall of the auctioneer’s hammer, and until this dedoratiou 
has been made the bidder may withdraw his bidding. 

It is a common practice for tho owner of property offered 
for sale by auction to reserve to himself the privilege of 
bidding, aud, as it is termed, buying in his goods, if the 
2 >rioe offered by others should not suit him. 

Tho conditions of sale constitute tho terms of the bar¬ 
gain, and purchasorif are botmd to take notice of them, it 
is usual for these conditions to lie printed and exhibited in 
the cat4iloguo or notice of sale, or to be read over by tlie 
auctioneer before the sale bc^s. The conditions nsoally 
contain a provision tliat any error or niisstatinnent shall 
not vitiate the sale, but that an allowance shall be made 
for it in the pnrehoso-money.** Hut this clause is held 
only to guard against nnintentiunal errors, and not U> com¬ 
pel a purclioBor to complete the contract if he has been 
du.sigucdly misled. 

Th(‘ duties of excise imposed on sales by auction daring 
the American War in 1777 were re)[>ea1ed in 1845. 

AUCTIONEER', a person whoso business it is to con¬ 
duct HJiles by nuctiou. It is his duty previously to the 
commencement of every sale to state the conditions under 
which tho property is offered, to recteivn the respective 
biddings, and to declam the termination of the sale. For 
this purpose he commonly makes use of a lioimncr, upon 
the falling of which the biddings are closed. 

The law holds that an auctioneer is outborixed by the 
highest bidder or purchaser to sign for him the contract of 
sale, and that his writing down in his hook the name of 
such purcliaser sliall be sufficient to bind the latter to the 
purcliaso, provided no ubjeutiuu be made by him previous 
to such entry. Tlie law also mcognixes the right of an 
nucthmecr to uc.t as the agent of persons wishing to pur- 
cliase, who may intrust him to make biddings fur tliem. If 
an auctioneer declines or omits at tlio time of sale to dis¬ 
close the name of his employer, he makes himself res)>nn- 
sibJe toward the buyers for all matters in regard to which 
the respmisibility would otherwise lie with tho owner of 
the j>roj>erty sold, such as defect of title, whereby the pur- 
cbiuH‘r is unable to obtain bis purchase. An action for 
interest of the loeked-up money lies against the seller, but 
not against the auctioneer, if the seller’s niune. is given. 
The auctioneer must not part with dcjiosit money till the 
sale is carried into effect. In this ho occupies the position 
of a stakeholder. 

Every person acting as an auctioneer in tho United 
Kingdom is required by 8 Viet. c. ]5, to take out a 
license, for which the sum of XI0 has to be paid annually, 
and no separate license is now neci'ssary for selling plate 
or other articles by auction. This statute (s. 6) docs not 
require certain sales to be conducted by a licensed auctioneer, 
I snej) as goods and chattels under a distress for less tlian 
X20 for rent or tithes. 

Tlie nnmbi*r of anctioncors’ licenses annually issued In 
England is about 8500; in Scotland, 800 ; and in Ire¬ 
land, 5U0. 

In all sales by auction the law requiros the auctioneer’s 
name to l>c publicly exhibited, under a penalty of X20. 

AUCU'RA, the* name of a dicccious plant, now commonly 
cultivated in the gardens of tins country as a hardy ever¬ 
green shrub, n‘inarkablc for its shining palo-gree/i leaves 
mottled with yellow. It is common in various places in 
•Tapnn, both wild and cultivated. Its fruit, which it bears 
in March, is a beautiful coral-red ben*}’, ulxmt tho siso of 
that of a laurel, and containing a single stone, with a bitter 
nauseous kernel. We possess a variegated kind of the 
plant, the well-known Aucuba jrtpomea^ or variegated 
laiurcl, which is highly prized for its capacity of thriving 
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in the vitiated atmosphero of cities. It belongs to the 
dog-wood order Coiinaceac. 

AnDS» a departmtmt of France which is formed of a 
portion of ]lnH-T.angaedoc. It is bounded K. the Medi¬ 
terranean, N.K. by the department of H^ault, N. by that 
of Tarn, N.W. by that of Haute-Gjironne, W. by that of 
Ari^*ge, and S. by Hint of Pyrendes Onentalos. Us greatciit 
length from K. to W. is 79 miles, from N. t<» S. 52 miles. 
The area is 2841 square miles; tlie population in 1882 
was 327,942. 

The department is mountainuns. ^ The southern ex¬ 
tremity of the Cevennes, which takes the name of 
Montagnc'Noiro, crosses it in tho north, and gradually 
sIo|>cH down to the valley of the Ande. A branch of Ihe 
Pyi'onccs, leaving the main chain near Mnnt-Louis in the 
department of l‘yrendea Oricntales, runs N., and, entering 
the department of Ande, traverses it from S. to N.W., 
separating tlie afllucnts of the Aude from those of the 
Ariigc. 'rids range is coimceled with the Montngne-Noiro 
by a chain of low hills mvir Naurousc, where is Uie main 
rcservtdr of tlic Canal du Midi, whicli here attains its 
summit level. Another projection from the PyruiieoH, 
called collectively tlie Corhi^res Mountains, runs along the 
right of the Ande, and, breaking off into several bninrhes, 
covers a large, portion of the south and south-east of tlm 
department. A great plain, into whidi the mountain 
mas.sus alsive nnmcil gradually subside, erosses the depart¬ 
ment from K. to W.; its eastijm part coincides with tlie 
valley of tliu lower Ande os far as Carcassone, and tiie 
great. I^ngiiedoc Canal, or Onnul du Midi, runs along its 
whole Icngtii. From Carcassone tho valley of the Aude 
runs directly S., and tliis jiaii of it is the best sheltered 
and contains the most fertile land in tho department. The 
other valleys also generally run N. and S., and are highly 
prndnetivo. The di'purtment is bounded on the E. by tho 
Mcditcrraueaii for about 28 miles; in this space there are 
aeveml salt lagoous, tlie Largest of whicli arc those of 
Lcueatc, Sigean, and Pages. Tho climate is generally 
liealthy, though cold, exei’pt along the Mediterranean, 
where it is mueh wanner than in the west. Impetuous 
v'inds, known as the ccrj», from the N.W. prevail dnring 
eight months of tho year, and winds from the E. and S.K. 
during the otlier four. These last are just felt at Norhonne, 
hut gathering force os they proceed inland, by tlie time 
they reach Carcassone and Custelnaudnry they blow with 
such violence ns sometimes to unroof the houses and tear 
up trees. Tlie sea hnnixe is often laden with pestilential 
cthuvia from tho lagoons. 

Wheat, maizo, Wley, and millet are tho chief grain 
crops in the valleys; buckwheat, barley, oats, and rye on 
tho high grounds. Tho wines aro of good quality, espe¬ 
cially the while and n;d wines of Limoux, the red of tho 
neighbourhood of Narbonne, and tho white of Bages. 

Of fruit trees tho chestnnt and walnut are extcusividy 
cnltivatcd in Uie highlands; the almond flourishes on the 
light soils; the culture of tho olivo is not so mnch attended 
t<i as formerly, but there arc still some flourishing planta¬ 
tions In the arrondisBcmcnt of Narbonne. Tho forest trc'cs 
aro chiefly the oak, ash, boech, and evergreen. Various 
kinds of wild animals, such os the chamois, bear, and wild 
boar, wolf, fox, and badger, inhabit tho mountains and 
forests, and game of all kinds is abundant. The horses of 
the deportment are small. Asses are numerous. The 
extensive meadows, which aro well watered, aro pa.stured 
by numerous flocks and herds. Poultry of all kinds, but 
more particularly geese, are abundant, and ore exported to 
the neiglibonring departments and to Spun. Great atten¬ 
tion is paid to tbe rearing of bees, and a large quantity of 
honey is gathered, which is highly esteemed, especially that 
of tho neighbourhood of Narbonne. 

Minos of cool, iron, clay, and plaster of Paris are 
worked; limestone, good building stone, and slate aro 
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fonnd. There are several mineral and salt springs. 
Marble of great beauty is fonnd among the transition lime¬ 
stone and tlie lower w'condary strata in the quarries of 
Caunes. The chief manufacture of the department is fine 
broadcloth; leather, hats, hosiery, p.nper, and pottery are 
made. Tlir.ro aro numerous distilleries, flour-mills and 
Kaw-raills, furnaces and iron foundries. The cxjioris 
consist of soda, which is found abundantly of. the coast 
of tho Mediterranean; salt, which is made in the suit-pans 
in the neighbourhood of Pages nnd Sigean; and tho agri¬ 
cultural, mineral, and industrial products before named. 

The chief river of tJio department is the Aude (/Wrw), 
which springs fntrn tho small lAiko of Aude, near Moul- 
Ixiuls, in the dopartmeut of Pyrem'oR Orientales, whem'o 
rnnniitg from S. to N., and entering the dejmrtrncnt of 
Aude, it passes Quillan, Limoux, mid Cnreassone; at this 
last town turning eastward it passes Tribes, about 24 
miles below which it sends off a hrnneh to tlic S.E., called 
tho Hobine, while the. main stream, pursuing its eostwanl 
course, fulls into the Jlediterraiiean near tbe lagoon of 
Veudres, Tim Hobine. has l>ccn rendered navigaldo, and 
fonns jmrt of the canal from the Canal dn Midi through 
Narlsmne to the Medllcrraneun. 'J’he whole length of Ibo 
Ando is almut 140 miles, of Avliich 123 miles aro in the 
dejrnrtmeut of Aude. Tho feediTs of the Aude are about 
30 in number; the most important of these are the Orbicu 
on the right, tho Kelicntl, the Fresquel, the Clamouso, and 
the Ccsse on the left. l‘he. south-easteni angle of Uie 
department is watered by tlie B^rc, which falls into tlie 
lagoon of Sigean. 

The department is divided into the frair arrondissemonts 
of Carcassone, Limoux, NarlHmuc, and ('astelnandary. 

AUDSBSRT, JXAN BAPTISTE, was born in 
1759, nt Rochefort, in France. When seventeen years of 
age he wont to Pm'is to study tho arts of design and 
^minting. In 1789 he liecsime acquainted with M. Gigot 
d'Orcy, a wealthy umateur distinguished by his taste for 
natural history, who employed Audebert to jiaint tlie most 
rare objects in his inugnilieent collection. This occupation 
gave a bias to Audebert in favour of natural history, wltich 
soon amounted to au ardent passion. His first work was 
“ Histoiro Naturello des Singes (Moiikiws), des Makis, et 
doH (laloopitli^ques.** This w'urk was a Isirgu folio, with 
sixty-two coloured plates, r«*inarkable alike for their truth 
and beauty, and it ut ouen niised its author to celebrity. 
Audebert united in his own poi*5on the characters of painter, 
engraver, and anthor. Having carefully invest.igated tho 
different modes of (tolour-printing, ho improved upon tliose 
BO much that im may he said to have invented a new mode, 
and to have, carried it to tho highest degree of jierfection. 
This improvement consisted in pntting all tho colours on 
one plate at once, instead of using as many ]ilateR as there 
wore colours. He mode a further iinprovcmeiit by using oil 
instead of water colours. Ho also succccdc*d in printing 
with gold. In his “ Histoiro des Colibris (Uumming- 
birds), des Oiseaux-Mouehes, des Jacainars, ct des Pro- 
mcrops” (one vol. Urge folio, Paiis), the expression and 
position of the birds ant so pcriect ns to make them appear 
animated; and the deMoiptions, of which he is likewise the 
writer, arc worthy of sncli a work. 

Scarcely were these wr»rks commenced before Andebort 
began to plan ulbi'rs—tbe History of Birds, of tho Mam- 
mifersD, and lastly that of Man. He had thus planned for 
liimself work enough to occupy a long life; but in 1800 
death carried him off in the forty-second year of his age. 
Audebert was not more remarkable for his talents than 
beloved fur his amiable mannera and generosity of dis¬ 
position. 

AUDX'ANS or ABDA'ANS, a sect of heretics, io 
called from their founder Audius or Audoens, who lived 
in tbe fourth century. Having begun i>y attacking the 
manners of the clergy, and perhaps also tho government 
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of tli<^ (tliurcl] in MeBopotamia, hm birtiiplacp, lie procueJed 
in tliw line till he was ox]k*11chI from the body of tlu* faith¬ 
ful ; uiioii which ho nHsuiiied the qnseopal ofllee, and wan 
hereupon immediately bnni.slied hy tiie Ein)>crni' (lonutantina 
to Scythia. Amouf; various erroneous opinions and j»nicti<*(!H 
nttrihated to Audius that of nntliropnmorphisiUf or the 
rcscTiibhtnCG of the Deity to the liuinuii form, seems to be 
the best establisbcd ; hut as we are depi'ndfiit for all we 
know of Ijim iipf»n the slatcnients of tlie orthodox theoh»- 
gical writers of that and the next ufje- AUianasins, Au^ius- 
tiiie, Kpipliaiiius, and 'riieodorei.—we wully have no fair 
means of arriviu;; at the (jjuuiuns he aetually held. 

AU'DXPHONSb a most In^'eiiious instnnm'iit for 
enabling; cerlain classes of deaf persons to hear, in\<aited 
hy an Ainmeoii of the jiaine of Ifliodes in IKHO. It cem- 
sists of a s]ie(‘i of clMmile, quite thin and flexible, a lilile 
bowed (and tlierefore strained) f»y silk cords, and is of the 
hha)Ki and size of an ordinary Japanese palm* leaf fan. It 
i.s held hy a haiulle, just as a fan, and the cdi'c of the 
“blade** is pressed a;;ainst the eye-tiHttli. The person con¬ 
versing; with the deaf jieivon simply directs liis voice to¬ 
wards the .audiplione, and this, bein^ set into vi!>ration 
by the sound, <‘onnnuuicatc» the linjml.ses or \ibrnlions to 
tile l>oncs of the bead throuj^li tlie t<sith, and thus to the 
bony labyrinth of (he car. TJiu slij;hlest variations in 
quality of tone, in pitcli, iV.e., can be perf<‘c.{ly detected hy 
him W'ho never heftjru heard a sound. It is inanih'sl that 
tlic invention is «mly of service to those whose inner ear is 
jiorfcct, Imt wliosii initcr car, whether from a defcelive 
drum or any other sueli cause, does not convey the scamd. 
Dnhttppiiy, these eiises nr«* very much less nuincvous than 
those where deafness arises from defects in tlie inner car. 

AU'DITOR is the Latin word mnHlor^ which simply 
means a hearer. The use of the word Ut sii^iify one wlio 
cxainine<l into aeeonnts nn<l lieaid and judged evidence of 
expiMiditure is of iireal antiquity. 

The auditors of the jm)>rest v/vre nneienl ofliccre co¬ 
existent with the auditor of the cxeheqiicr. 'J'lii*y were 
nlHilishcd in 178.1, when “connnis.si(riicrs for nuditin;' the 
public aeeonnts ’* were ap]siinfed by 25 <i*eo. III. c. 52. 
The numIsT of tlicsi* coimnissioners (orifpnally five) was 
iiuTcase<l to ten by tlie 46 iJeo. III. c, 141. It was 
aft<‘nvard8 redneed to six. 'J’liey wi*ro empowered to 
examine persons on o.-itlj, and to do all acts conccniing 
ilio audit of public n(‘eouDtR. 

Ity tbe 4G Geo. III. c. J l I, s. 8, all .aceonnlants of jiiiblic 
mnnc'ys were to transmit to the cummissioners, within three 
months after HLst Dis'cmlicr, or within lli/ec months of such 
day as the lords of the Treusury should order (2 & .*1 \Vill. 
TV. c. 101), accounts of nil sums received and paid hy 
them for the public, service within the. jirecedin^ y<'ar, 
tog(!tl»er with proper vouchei-s for such receipts and pay- 
mentSr and a P<'hedulc of the same, which schedule was to 
b»' compared with the voucliers hy an oirieer in tin; audit 
utlice. 'i'he commissioners <‘ouId call on all ]>nhlic ne.couiit- 
unts, whenever they thought fit, t»t iireonnt. to llicm for 
the receipt, e.xpcnditure, or issue of all moneys or stores 
intnisted to them, and on failure tiiey were to eerlify the 
defaulters’ names to the remembrancer of the excli«*quer, 
the attorney-general of England or Irelaml, ami lord- 
mlvocato of Scotland, in order that proceedings miglit he 
taken to compi-l tln-m to account, unless, on the defaulter’s 
aptdieation, the lords of the Tr<*.'isary thought it proficr to 
slay th(! pntccedings for a reasonable time. By the statute 
1 & 2 Geo. ly. c. 121, it w.osenae.ted that on the 5th day 
of Jnmmry, 5tli day of Ajinl, 5th day of July, and tlie 
lOtli day of October, general impicst ccrti'ieates should bo 
mndo out at the cxeiuquer, specifying all moneys and 
exchequer bills issued ul the reiuapt of tlie exchequer 
within the preceding quarter, and these certificates wore to 
be transmitted to the commissioners of audit within thirty 
days after each quarter-day ^ and by the XOth section of 


the 46 Geo. III. c. 141, the paymaster of the forces, tlw* 
treasurers of tlie navy and ordnance, and all other public' 
officers who issued to any perwms money for public Bcnices 
by way of imprest or on account, were requia-d, within 
three months after the 31st Downiiber in every year, to 
transmit to the commUstoners of audit a ccrtificatu of such 
moneys, with tlu‘ names of tlic persons to whom paid. By 
the 2 Will. IV. c. 26, the commissioners were authorized to 
audit the accounts of receijit and expendituro of tho <!oloiiial 
revenues; but this is no longer done except in tho cases 
iif tiiose culuulos wliicli receive grants from tho mother 
country. 

In 1HC6 tho commissioners of audit wore aholislnsl, and 
liy the 2il it 30 Viet, c. 35), their duties were transferred 
Ion comptroller of the exchequer and auditor-general, who 
reports annually’ to Parliament on the exjieiulituvc of all 
moneys voted, and under whoso suporintemleiico a largo 
nninher of iion-votcd aeeonnts arc also exumineil and 
audited. In 1875 im entirely new hratieh wan added to 
the department for the purpose of auditing the CJianeei-y 
funds- 5 ho control of whicli had been undertaken hy tho 
goviTiimeiit. Subsequently the department was ord<Tod to 
umlei-take iho audit of tJie aiiuy and navy iieeoinils in 
detail. The exchequer ami audit otHee is at Soinci’set 
Ifoiise, nnd is under the control of the lords of the 'rrt'asnry, 

•Ibnlev the Act passed in 1844 for tho further ameml- 
inent of the p<»or law, the po<»r law commissioners were 
enipow’ered to eoinhiiiu ]iai'}slie.s nnd unions into disti'iids 
for tin* audit of aeeonnts (7 iJc 8 Yie-t. s. ,32). The odieo 
of auditor tinder tbo local g<iverim»ont iHiard is one that 
requires integrity, knowledge of ueeoimts, and an exact 
uequiuntanee with tho statutes and authoritie.'. liy whieli 
the exjiendituro of the jssir rates is regulated. Tho 
a}>puiiilinent (»f auditor was formerly vesU'd in the ho.ards 
of guai-dians, a rule inconsistent with souml principle, and 
he is now appointed by the govennneut direct. 

TJje eh-e.tiou uceountB of members returucil to Parliament 
are obliged to bo audited. 

Railway eoinpaiiies appoint two auditors of accounts. 
Tile law courts in Scotland have an auditor of the agent’s 
ueeouiitH of costs subject to review' of the courts, in nil 
slierifl* courts tbe taxation of accounts is irgnlated by Act 
of Sederunt 1830, 6. 105). 

AU'DZTOBY znCBVS, the spisruil nerve of hearing. 
Tho right and left auditory ncrv’cs fonn tin; eigldli pair of 
nerves (counting from the front) which leave tho hniin, 
the nerves of smell being the first, and those of sight being 
the fcccond pair. Tho aiiditoi*y nei-ve and tho sovenlli 
pair (tho fueial nerve, governing the inuseles of the face, 
including the ear itself) leave the bruin together, and henrti 
are reckuned as one, in a most confusing manner, by somo 
English anatomists; but 8inc.o tlic nerves ai’o quite distinct 
(one being comparatively’ hard, small, nnd round, and tho 
other, the auditory, being compaiatively soft, large, and 
flat) tliero seems no defence for this proceeding, aud it 
is abandoned on tho 0<»utiiieut ns well as by leading phy¬ 
siologists in England, such as I’rofcssors Uiixlcy, lister, 
&c. It Ls necessary, thcrefoi'e, to understand that the 
auditory nen'e winy bo called the portio mollis of tho 
seventh pair, at the samo timii that it is tmly the oij^t 
pair with perfectly se]>aralc function, cxistenre, path (after 
tlic fir.st issue from tho brain), and origin. It arises from 
tin; floor of the fourth ventricle of the brain, mid from tho 
restifonn body, around wliich it winds to join tlio facial 
nerve, its temjwnaiy companion. Tho deep twigiii of tho 
auditory' iieivo is partly from tlio auditoiy nucleus in tho 
floor of tho fourth ventricle of tho brain, and partly from 
tho poste.rior pywitud of tho Mui>ull<a Oulonoata. Sco 
also Bkain, Nruvous System. 

The auditory ncn'ft is what is called an ajferent nerve; 
that is, it receives sensations and convoys them to tho 
brain, but does not iu rotom cany bock tho brain’s orders- 
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to any set of innHclos, aa ih the office of its companion at 
Rtartiug, tlio facial nerve, for instance. The anditory iier^'o 
passes forw.ard into the petruw portion of the tainiioral 
hone, ill which is the “ Ixiny hihyinntli” of the internal ear, 
deeply imbedded ; and hero it divides, snpplyiug with one 
branch the scinicircnlar canals, and with the otiicr the 
cocliloa. Tliis is not the pheo to describe the ear, which 
will ho done in thu urticlu Eaic, hut it may ho meutioued 
that the specially musical part of bearing, that hy which 
wo distinguish a high note from u low one, or a iiddlo from 
a is the oflice of the coclilcar^part (*f the nerve; 
whilst the vestibular part, getting its stimulus from the 
semicircular canals, accxmnts for the diruciton of the sound 
and for all characters of sound other than the purely 
musical. Rut tliis latter part of tlio anditory nerve has, 
ill luldiliuii to hearing, a must important function. I'his 
li:is been best set forth by M. Oyon in Jiis brilliunt tla.^sis 
f(*r his doctor's degree, delivi-red at Paris in 1878, and is 
fnlly iliscusscd by Professor Foster in his uutlioritalive 
*' Physiology ” (London, I87h)‘ Cyon, in a remarkable 
sci'ies of CN{>criinents, shows that tho semicircular canals 
of tin* ear, which arc all ut right angles to each other, are 
the means whereby Llio equilibrium of tho body is main¬ 
tained. Thu psmitioii of these canals will ho showu in 
Kau, hut it may bo roughly indicated by imagining a half- 
lioitp lying on the ground, and two others standing on their 
points vertically, whciwf one is directed north and south 
ami the other cast and west, and tho points of all three 
lia]f-h(»ops arc to l)c connected by a vestibule. This 
arraugenicnt iK'iiig on hutli Hides of the head, the hmst 
])Tcssuro on the walls of tlu' canals by tlie fluid which they 
coiituUi would bo felt, and such a pressure would bo caused 
hy any inoveiiiunt of the head in space, and would alTect 
differently each of the throe canals, clearly indicating its 
direction. Mr. Cmiii Brown has pointed out that if wo arc 
phu'ud on a smoothly nttafing table, with oar eyes shut, wo 
can pronounce with certainty how nincli wo turn, and 
whetlutr it is to right or to lefU Yet sight and fueling are 
licrc no guide. AI. Gyon's experiments leave no doubt 
that the mysterious sense of eqailihriam ’* resides in the 
seniicircalur canals of tlie ear. If these arc dcstniyud tho 
power of balaudng is gone. Truly, this organ is amongst 
tho most amatliigly wonderful things in a univurso of 
wonders. 

AU'DBAN, OEEARD. This eminent engraver was 
born at Lyons in 1640. At an early age he went to Paris, 
where his talents sooi* obtained notice, and procured him 
eventually the patronage of Le Bnm, tlio king’s paintiu*, 
who eiiqdoyed him to engrave the “ Defeat of Maxent ins" and 
the “ Iriumph of Constantine.*’ He went subsequently to 
Itome, where ho improved himself in design in tho school 
of Carlo Moratti. Among roon^ fine plates which ho 
executed at this period, a portrait of Pope Clement IX. 
excited particular adniiratiou. On his return to Franco 
he was appointed engraver to the king, and in thu year 
1681 was nominated councillor of the Royal Aead(uny. IIo 
died at Paris in 1703, aged sixty-three^ Gerard Audr.an 
was unquestionably one of tho grcatcBt historical engravers 
thac has ever existed. Bis reputation perhaps rests chiefly 
on the celebrated series of plates after Lc Bran’s Battles of 
Alexander. His stylo is composed of a bold mixture of 
fiTc hatchings and dots, placed together a]>parently with¬ 
out order, but rendering with admirable rfl'cet not merely 
the contours, but tho mind and feeling of the jiainter. 

AU'DUBOK, JOHN JAMES, tho distinguished 
oniithulogist, was boru in 1780. He was thu son of a 
Fnmch adimrol In Louirinna, and was taken to Franco at 
on early age for the purpose of giving him thu full beneflt 
of a European education. At the ago of Beventcen he 
roturued from France, which was tlKui still in the throes of 
the great Revolution, and in the sylvan i-ctreals of tho Kew 
World he began bis great collection of drawings, under the 


title of the “Birds of America." After bis collection liad 
multiplied upon his hands, he undertook, in 182-], a 
journey to Europe, with tho view of obtaining stihsiirilmre 
to his great work. Ho was evurywhero cordudly received. 
On the Coiiiiiient Cuvier, IImnlM)ldt, and Hersubcl gavo 
him a lu'urty wciconm; and in KdinWrgh he was warmly 
patronized by Sir Walter Scott, Lord .lell'rcyp Sir David 
Brewster, and Professor WiIhoi). The work which Im; was 
tlms enal)Ied to publish is conRiilered ns one of onr first 
aulhuritiuH in ornithological suience. On Ids ndnm to 
Anierica he brought out a work on animals similar to that 
on hirils, which is highly esteemed by all lovers of natural 
history. In the pursuit of bis favourite studies as a 
iinUirulist he followed Uiu objects of his research into their 
favourite haunts, and painted them from nature; somu- 
times sj>ending years away from Ids family and connections. 
It was thus that the life.-likn fldclily and beauty of his 
delineations raised Idni to the first rank as an artist, whilst 
Ids minute accnrucy in describing tlirir habits proves him 
to have been a close oh.mT>Tr of nature. lie died in 1851, 
full of years and honours. Ills “ Life and Advcjihircs,” 
edited, from materials supjdied by Ids widow, hy Robert 
Huch.oiuiu, was publihlied in 18(!8. 

AU'ERBACH, BBRTHOXil>, {>erlmps tho greatest 
I novelist, of Gcrnmny, was l>ora at Nordstetten iu tho Black 
j Forest in lbl2, and died at Cannes on 8th February, 
1882. Of Hebrew <fxtrnctioiJ, he lia<l hc*cn destined for 
the synagogue; a thcolugy winch he mentally outgrew 
was, however, soon abandunod. Yet his studies bore fniit 
in his iirst literary venture, u novel founded nj»ou the lifo 
of tho gitaxt Jewish jdiiloHoplier Spinoza, u biograpldcal 
n)mance, full of interesting pictures of tho social and 
religious manners of thu .Tews. Of this hook a translation, 
sanctioned hy thu author, appeannl in this country just 
before his death. It was one of tho la.st things to give 
lum pleasure, for his early litt'rary child wim also a 
favourite, ft was follow<*d, in 1841, hy a complete trans¬ 
lation, in five volumes, of tlie works of Spinoza. Besides 
this Auerbach wrut<s sonu5 miscellaneous works, bearing 
more or loss dirwdly upon polilirs. In thesu he revealed 
tho love of jimtirc and Imiiiiudty, the revolt against all 
oppression, against nit llmt is ealrnlnted to restrict tho 
fri'cdom of the individual, that distiugidshed him through 
lite, and which gave to Lis wriiiiigs .an ethical value calcu- 
lateil to help Ids overgovenual countrymen to .a truer com- 
padiensiun of that muuh uhiuted word liberty. A psttriot 
in the be.st sense of the w'ord, Auerbach never let himself 
be entirely tlazslcd hy thu military triumphs <tf IJcnunny. 
Fired with the desire, to tear the delusive veil from his 
countryme.n’H eyes, he wrote the series of novelettes tliat 
established liis fuino. IVc refer to Ids village tales (“ Dorf- 
gusehiolitcu”), most of wldeh liavc bicn translatwl into 
English, though unhappily not w'ell. IndtsHl, few G(‘rman 
authors luive more right than Auerl>;u-h t<i exclaim, “Tra- 
duttore, truditore." It is true tliat Aiierhuch’s peasants are 
often philosophers iu disgtd.se, never, indeed, genuine lioors; 
but with all dch'ct.s those ocU-hralod stories furnish (fur 
those who can ro.id Gennan) most ehnnning glimpm^s into 
the life of thn Blnek Forest, and in the main most natunil 
and true^ His later work.s, though mure elaborate and 
pretentious, do not bear cnmj>nribou with thu “ Dorf- 
gcscluchten.” 

AURRSTADT, a villiige In the department of ^Tursn- 
bnrg, in the kingdom of Prussia, near wlindi the main body 
of tlic Pntssian nnny, commanded hy the Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick, was defeated hy tlio French at the battle of Jena, 
I'lUi Octolier, iKOfi. Tho Frcncli weru commanded by 
Mai-shal Davoust, afterwards Duke of Auenitildt. A 
nionumcnt nurks the spot where tho Duke of Brunswick 
was wi'unded. 

AUGEREAU, PIERRE FRAK^OXB CKABLES, 

Duke of Castigliono and Marshal of Trance, was bom of 
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hnmhlc parents in 1757. He first enlisted in the French 
cnTuhincers, ami from thence entered the Neapolitan service. 
Ho oblairwl his dischai*^ in 1787, bnt (^uiitiimed to reside 
ut Naples. When tiie French settlers were exp<*lled from 
Italy in 1792, An^Tcau volunh'cred into tlie revolutionary 
armies of his country, and joined tliat which was Intended 
to rcp<‘1 th' Spaniards, lie rose rapidly to tlic cciriunand 
of u division in iLssociation with Itoimparti*. It Wits imdt^r 
Aut'erean tlmt the FreiirJi carried tlie j)aKses of Millesiniu 
in the sprinje of 171»G. At l)rf*o he rendered eminent 
service; and ai'ain, it was Au^'<*tt*au’s hripulc, witli Ijimsnlf 
ut its head, that nislicd ii[»on the bridge of ]^»di, and 
finally carried it in tl»e twth of the enemy’s hatlcrics. Ilis 
aerviees were in con>tant doin.*ind through the whole of tlie 
rcv(ilu(i<inary war, ami he distinguished liiinself jMU'ticuhirly 
at GaslJglioiK’, whence he auhseijuenlly took liis title. In 
1797 lie sided with Harras and tlie l>iKK(:T<Mtv, and hy 
him the coup tlVlut, or revolution of Fruclidor, was 
effected. Augercau, however, seems to have hecn always 
anspicioiis of the true republicanism of Ihmnparte, and 
with too nmeli justice, as tlie event proved; pmhaldy also 
he was jealous of the y<iuiiger man and soldier, whose 
rising reputation was threatening to obstniru his own. 
TJiis Ilonaparte knew and hdt, and on the IHlh Ilniinaire, 
Jiernailotte and Augerean were tin; only generals whom he 
dai-ed not to siuninon to his side. When the revolution 
waa completed, Aiigcreau submitted with the n*st, hut 
lIona]>ai‘te still distrusted liiiii, and he had no imjiorlant 
coninmnd nntil 1K05, wlien, ■with the new dignity of 
marshal, he led tlie division of the Great Army wlileli 
reduced the Voridberg. In 18h(» he was engaged in the 
battle of Jena, and commanded the division which Kuh.se- 
quciitly took possexsion of lte.riin. At Die hut tic of Eyiau, 
lU with fever, Augerean ejiu.«!cd ininsclf to bo tied ujioii his 
horse, and remained to the last in tlie action, tlinugh 
■woniided. lu 1809 and IHIO he c^mimiinded in Catalonia, 
where lie showe.d but little mercy to the SpaniardK. In 
1813 he took jmrt. in Die ctampaign of Saxony, and made. 
H valiant stand near Tanp^ig. In 18J4 he was intrusii'd 
by Nnjioleoii with the defence, of the Kontli-east of Franw 
against the Austrians, wlicn ho ucenpied Lyons and organ¬ 
ized its defence; but ut h'ngth retired to the south, where 
be made his ])c:u:e with Die Ihmrhons, and was cuuiinned 
in his dignities. On the ndurn of Kapok*ou in 1815 he 
kept aloof. Augerean was one of tiie council to try 
Marshal Ney. ite died in 1K16. 

AU'OXTB. a mineral which occupies an important place 
in chemical and mineralogical systems. Werner divided a 
large clous of minerals, <x!eurring commonly in ba.saU, layuH, 
and other volcanic nicks, into two K])ucics, to wliich he 
applied the namcH of auffiUi and hornblende. This division 
was founded on the diffet'cncc existing between tho crystal¬ 
lized forms and structure. The same division was shortly 
after adopted by Hotly, who apjdied to them tho names of 
pyroxene and amphibole^ and gave the measnrements, 
determining the oblique rhombic prisms, with the most 
geneni! imidiiications characteristic of either species. Ber¬ 
zelius viewed Die augitos as composed of one (equivalent 
of hibilicntc of lime, united with one of the bisiiicule of 
magnesia. 

Taking the double bislllcate as a basis, many sjiccics are 
produced by substituting either protoxide of iron or protoxide 
of manganese for cither of the two blsilicutes. Such are 
tho following;— Diopnide^ a pale-green crystal, with a vit- 
roou.s lustre, a spocitie gravity of 3*299, and a tendency to 
melt before the blowpipe into a colourless semitiansiiarent 
glass; hedenbergit^^ a (laik-grccn nuncrul, having less silica, 
lime, and magnesia, but more iron than diopside; diallagty 
a crystal of a bninze yellow colour, a mother-of-pearl 
lustre, and a very perfect cleavage: its chemical constitution 
differs greatly in different specimens; hgjyertihene i.s very 
eimilor in appeaiimcc and character to diallagp; $aJdxte^ 


a mineral whose chemical constitution might be indicated by 
supposing one equivalent of licdenbergit'e to lie combined 
with two of diopside. 

Miiieralogists have disenssed at much length tho con¬ 
nection between augite and Iiomblendc, and their probable 
formation. Mitsclierlicli observed that at many foundries 
in Sweden and Gcnnany the Htwriso p 088 e.sH(*d the form, 
structure, and chemical composition of certain minerals found 
in nature. Fnim this source he obtmncd upwards of forty- 
two varieties; andtunongtheso spocimims possessing the fonn 
and Btnicturc of augitoare frequently found, whori'as boni- 
hlcndo bos never been discovered. Ollier investigaDonK 
have h;d to tlie Opinion that ao^tc is foiTiied whenever tho 
process of cooling, and conscqinaitly of crystallization, is 
rapid; and liomblendo, when it is couductiMl more slowly— 
the chtnnlcal ingredients being in both casc.s nearly the same. 
Auptc iH found ut Arthur’s Seat, Kdinhurgh ; at Fortrush, 
Antrim; in Auvergne, Bohemia, mid other volcanic dustricts, 
)K>th active and inactivo. 

AITGUENTA^TXON, a musical device of gi'cat majesty 
of effect, consisting iu the inirudiKdion of the Kuhjcct of a 
fnguo, or ]necc in imitation,” in iiotcH of double the original 
length, or sometimes In notes of quadimplo the original, 
thus— 


Subject. 




Aoeoaipausrlng Counterpoint, 
r-*- 


AiitWciitiUluii. 



T 

Augmentation, eonltnned. 


AUGBIENTA'TXON, PROCSSS OF, in Scotch law, 
is an action bronght by a parisii minister into tlie Court of 
Tcinds ngmnst the heritors, for an increase of sti|ieDd, on 
the grounds of increase of population in theparisli, incnuiscd 
C(Kst of living, &C. The decnni includes tho allotment of 
proportions of the stipend amongst tlie proprietors, called 
sulieme of locality.” Once settled no farther action 
c:an be bronght for twenty years. 

AUGBDENT'ED SIXTH, CHORD OFTHX,ODOof 
the most beautiful chords in modem music, deriving much 
of its striking effect from Dio circumstance that it arises 
from two roots, aud hemso is susceptible of a variety of 
resolutions, according as one or tho other root is held to bo 
tho principal. It consists of the minor 9D> of Die'dominant 
of any key-noto, with tho major 3rd and tho minor 7Di nf 
the supertonic of Die same key-note. To these notes may 
be added citUei tho snpertonic itself or its minor 9Di, hat 
of course not both together. Tho dominant, for a like 
n'oson, never appears. 

Tho notes of tho augmented sixth might be described, 
with regard to the key-note, os its minor 3tb, the key-note 
itself, cither its 2nd or its minor 3rd, and its augmented 
4Di. We append the chord in its usual position in the koy 
of C major, showing its roots and its two most 
rcBoluDons 


Chord of the Minor 9th of the Melnr Srd, Minor 7th. 
AnKHientwi Hlxth. Dominant (OJ. and If Inor 9th of Uie 
(Key iit C.) Supvr*4(iilo (DJ. 



ItoauluUon to Dominant. BoMlvtloD to Troile, 


The most uraa] rcsoluDons of tho augmented sixth ore 
upon the common chord of the dominant, or on that of tho 
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k^^note. The notes fonning the inteml which gives the 
chord its name aro the minor 9th of the dominant and the 
major 8rd of the snpertonic; and these are rarely inverted 
so as to make a diminished 8^, though a snccessfnl Instance 
of the employment of this difficult form of the chord is found 
in Bamby’s well-known part-song, Sweet and Low.** The 
other notes of the chord may he placed in any position. 

A chord of the augmented six^, of similar constroction, 
is sometimes taken on the minor 2nd of the key, bat it is 
difficult to manage except in major keys. 

A0GS'BUBG. Hie capital of the circle of Swabia and 
Neubnrg, in Bavaria, stands on the \Vortach and the Lecli, 
which unite in the town. It is 86 miles K.W. of Munich 
by the railway from Munich to Leipzig. The city is divided 
into the upper, centre, and lower towns, and the suburb of 
St. James; it is intorsoctod by four canals, which supply 
the mills and manufactories with water. The exterior 
boundary of the glacis has been converted into delightful 
walks. Many of the streets aro narrow and irregularly 
built, but Maximilian Strusse is remarkable fur its breadth 
and architectural magnificence. The general appearance 
of the town is, however, much improved by a variety of 
haudsomo bnildings and squaroK, and enlivened by tho 
manner in which the generality of the houses arc painted 
with stripes, citlicr gn'eu, red, or yellow—always Hcporatcd 
by white. Kvery street and lane is provided with resen’oirs 
of water for the use of tho adjmniug houses. 

The principal public buildings arc—ilie town-hull (ratU- 
Imns), which is one of the finest in Germany. It contains 
the golden hall, 110 feet lung, fiS broad, and 52 high: this 
splendid apurtnieut, with four others adjoining, is used as 
a picture gallery; the Perloch Tower,” which is ascended 
by a staircase of 500 steps; the bishop's palace, now used 
os government offieos, in tho hall of wlucli Luther presented 
llic Confession of Augsbnrg to Charles V. in 1580; thet 
*^IIaIlc,”a handsome commercial mart and storehouse; the 
arsenal, which has a finely embellished f 89 ade; the public 
library, whicli is rich in Greek books and mannscripts; tho 
Academy and School of Art; tho Gothic cathedral, which 
was originally a Bomanesqno basilica, began in 995, con¬ 
secrated iu lOUG, and altered in 1821, 1481. It is 850 
feet long; its main aisle is 45 feet wide, and tlio side aisles 
are fitted up with twenty-four chapels, adorned with fine 
pictures. There is a side door of bronze, carved with 
figures and emblems of the date of tho year 1048. St. 
Ulrich's Church is 310 feet long and 94 wide; from the 
steeple, which is 860 feet high, there is a fine view of tho 
town and environs. Angsbnrg contains altogether about 
fifteen churches, five of which are Protestant, and a great 
number of richly endowed charitable institutions, tho most 
important of which is that called the Faggerel,” estab¬ 
lished in 1519. [See Fuookr.] Among its litciary and 
Hclentific establishments may be named the gymnasium, 
the seminary, the royal polytcchnlo school, the school of 
design, the institution for deaf-mutes, and the historical 
society. There are a great nnmber of schools for tho edu¬ 
cation of youth, a well-conducted orphan asylum, and two 
endowed schools. 

Angsbnrg is the principal seat of commerce of Sontli 
Germany, and of commercial transactions with the south 
of Europe. It has large banking and exchange operations, 
and a very extensive transit of merchandise. It is a staple 
town also for the deposit and sale of the wines of Italy, 
Switzerland, and the south of Germany, and has excellent 
rmlway accommodation. It is famous for its plate, jewel¬ 
lery, timepieces, philosophical and mutliemuticol instru- 
inents, books, prints, maps, linen, cotton and woollen 
manufactures, leather, and other products. Tlie Allye- 
meiue ZeilunffQ^ Universal Newspaper”), which circulates 
in most parts of Enrope, is printed and published in Augs¬ 
bnrg, and is hence often called tlie Auffsburff Gazette, 
The population in 1880 was 61,408. 


The Em^ror Angnstns planted a colony hero about 12 
B.C., to which be gave tho name of Aitguita^ or distinct¬ 
ively, Auytuta Vindelicftruin^ and hence comes the name 
of Augsburg. In the fifth century it was pillaged by the 
Hons; it afterwards came under the dominion of tho 
Frankish monorebj, upon the dissolution of which it fell 
under the sway of the dnkes of Swabia; but, growing rich 
by its commerce and manufactures, it gradually shook off 
oil external anthority, purchased its independence of its 
episcopal sovoreigns, was recognized as a free state by 
the German emperors, and retained its rank as a free im¬ 
perial city for upwards of 600 years—namely, from 1276 
to 1806. In the seventeenth century the rise of Fraukfort- 
on-tlic-Main Inflicted a blow on tho prosperity of the town 
from wliich it has never recovered. Angsbnrg indeed bos 
become a place of less iin|Kjrtanco in the circulation of 
exchange in Kun^pe, and Frankfort is now the chief money- 
market of central Germany. Under tho settlement of 
Germany, iu 1802, Angsburg was recognized as one of tho 
six llansc towns which wore declared independent of the 
German empire; but three yeiirs afterwards it was merged 
into the dominions of Bavaria, midcr tho treaty of Fres- 
burg; and in March, 1806, it was accordingly surrendered 
int-o his Bavarian Majesty's hands by tho French general 
H^ne, acting under tlie orders of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

AUOS'BtTRG, CONFSISSXON OF* tlie name given to 
the profession of faiti) of the Protestant Lnthoran Church, 
which was drawn up by Mclnnchthun, with Luther’s appro¬ 
bation, in order to ho hiid before the Emperor Charles V. 
at the great diet held at Augsburg iu June, 1580. The 
Confession was immediately ofterwiirdH printed, and, being 
traiLsIated into various Inngn.ages, was spread over Europe, 
and was regarded os the rule of the Lutheran Church in 
matters of faith. It consists of twenty-eight articles, 
twenty-one of which state the liclicf of tho Lutherans on 
the ])rincipal teticls of religion; and the other seven coo* 
sist of refutations of certain points eitlier of dogma or 
discipline maintained by tho ^man Catholic Church, on 
account of which the T.utlieraiis separated from the com- 
mnnitm of Rome. Mclanchthon, whiln drawing up the 
Confession, hud frequent conferences with Luther, who was 
then staying at Coburg, not for from Augsburg. Ten years 
ufterwm'ds Meloudilhon, who had nut regarded the Con¬ 
fession ns biudiug, publislied a j.utiii edition, in which be 
introduced some important variations and additiotis, with 
a view to conciliation, serious differences having arisen 
between tho Lutlicrons and Calvinists on the doctrine of 
tho Lord's Supper. These variations were ficiccly repu¬ 
diated by tho Jmtherans, and they gave rise to mncli 
controversy betwoon the Lutheran and Itofonned Churchea 
of Germany, adherence to llio altered or unaltered Confes¬ 
sion being generally the chief iMjint of distinction between 
them. 

Though still formally recognized the Confession no longer 
expresses tho theological ^news of the Protestant churches of 
Germany, which, since its composition, have made great 
advances iu the scientific sttidy of tiieology and ecclesias¬ 
tical history, and also in the critical examination of tho Old 
and New Testaments. Ernest Solomon Cyprian has written 
a good history of the Augsburg Confession, and Webber 
a “Critical History” of tlio same (Frankfort, 17H3). 
(Selirccckli's “ Kircljongtwcliiehtc,” Mosbeim's “ Ecclesias¬ 
tical History,” and Kollncr's “ Symbolik dcr Luthcrischen 
Kircho," Hamburg, 1887.) 

AU'CTTB. Tho curly inhabitants of Italy, like all rudo 
nations, imagined that they saw in every unusual ocenr- 
renco a manifestation of the will of Heavoii. The power 
of interpreting these signs was thought to depend upon a 
jK'culiar talent conferred upon the favoured mortal from 
his birth, but a certain discipline was necessary to its full 
development. A superstition so deeply seated in the minds 
of the pcoxde was turned to account in the political consti- 
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tnilon of Bf)me, by the establislimont of a wllcpo of au«^rs, 
wh»Hc duty it woh oil all occasions of iinportiini'i*, by certain 
arts, to ascortaln and report the phaHnre or displmnto of 
the ^ode. RoMtrhUK hiuiself was said to liarc Imm'D hkiilcd 
in the urtH of divination, and at the foundation of the city 
the clnimR of the rival brothers Ihmiultis nnd Rciims were 
decided by auf^ry. [Set! also TAU<ii:iNiu.s I*uisc:irs, 
Ati’UH Nv'niM, &c., for the power of the aupjurs in 
early Roine.1 

I'he iuKtUnlion of the collcjjo of nn;:jnr» juay be refem'd 
to Ibe earliest •jM'riod of ihnniui bisloiy. Ik(nmilus was polo 
aupir, with three usslslant augurs; Nuina, atlilinp: two 
prin<npal uu^^ui*s, riiised the iiniiil»cr to three, without 
oshistauts. Kaeh of tin; throe oripnal Roman tribes hml 
one mipjr, Ity the time of the Ofjulnian law, which was 
passed n.c. J107, and ojiem-d the poiitilical and Die aupiral 
colleges to the ]»lci)eian.s, tlicre were alrejuly four aujjurs. 
This law assoeialed five plelsdiuis nith four patrichuis, at 
whh’.li iiumlHT they remained to the lime of Sulia, n.c. 81, 
wlio increased them to iiftocn. Ouisur made the nnnilsT 
bixteen, and uinmig thocxtriutrdinary powers confeiTed iij>ou 
Aiif^ustus in B.f. wxs the rij'httd eleeting augurs at his 
jileusuiv, whether there wjis u vacancy or not. From that 
time the iiumlicr of the college reused to be dcfmiti!. 

At first the augurs, like the other jwiehls, were cl<*cted 
by the Comitia Uiiriala; but ns early ns the year n.r. 452 
it was tlie practice t-f the college to fill up vacjincics hy 
cu-optation, and lids mode of eledien continued to the 
third coiibulsliip of Marius, n.r. 105, wlien the election 
was again given t<» the trilies. The return of Sulla to 
power restored the ch*e.tion to the col]<‘g(s itself; but in the 
consulship of Cicero (u.c. f>5) T. Atllus Javhicnns,witli the 
support of Ca’sar, proenred the reversal of Sulla’s law. 
After the death of Cn*sar, M. Anttmins restored the old law’ 
of co>optati<m lu the election of tiie chief pontifT, and there¬ 
fore, most probably, in tliat of llie otlier priests also. 

Tho ccromnnies :uid snperstilloiis which cnnstitntcMl the 
Bupposed Kcienco of the augurs would ho tedious in enu¬ 
merate; huttilutwhich esp'ciully cliaractcrized thcaugnr.al 
office was tho pretended jwwer of aseertaining the divine 
will fixim the flight of birds, S<j pronniicnl a plan; did tho 
birds bold ns tJie interpreters of the divine will that or-, 
the liatin for bird, is tliu chief element in the term nugur^ 
as It is also in the equivalent word auxpex (ar7^;cx), that 
is, bird-observer. 

The binls were observed by their song and hy their flight. 
The eagle was tho most, honourable, and the right side 
generally tlie most favourable. Rut this diftcred for different 
liirds; Ihns a <;row gave a favourable augury when it cawed 
on the left Also, tin; feeding of tlie sacrtMl chickens was 
a test in high favour (cj* if they ato greedily of 

the Bocred coke or corn, well; better still if they dropped 
some from their beaks; but wts's im]>cndcd if they refused 
to eat Thunders and lightning also gave auguries, tho 
preparations for taking which were w*r}' curi<»ns and formal. 
Absurd as all this system of augury .appears, the political 
power of tlie augurs was eubstfuitiul. Tbc election of a 
king, a consul, a dictator, a prstor, a cnrulc mdile, of the 
various priests, jiontifcz, augur, wstal, llamcn, &c., all 
were void unless the auspices were favourable. Tlie auspices 
were formally tnken by the chief magistrates only, but ns 
the interpretation was in tho bonds of the augnrs tlie bitter 
exercised the real jsiwer in tho matter. A general could 
not cross the frontier of tlic state or even a river withont 
the sanction of his binls. To engage an enemy in defiance 
of tlicso interpreters of the will of Heaven was sure to 
entail present or future dufcsit. lu the assignment of public, 
lands the scicnco of the augur was ri;quircd to mark out tho 
different nllotinent& These ore a few out of many in¬ 
stances. A man once created an angur was an augur for 
life. Tiiat tlio augurs received money in some sliapo fn>m 
tho public trcasuiy is positively stated; and tho public 


money may perhaps bo traced in the dinners given by the 
aupirs on their election, which were celebrated in the annals 
of Roman gastronomy. In the latter years of the republic 
many of tho duties of the augurs wore perfuimcd in the 
most lux manniT. At tho inauguration of a magistrate, 
says Dionysius (ii. C), sjjcaking of his own time, the cere¬ 
mony is a mere shadow of what it was. Tho candidato 
takes liis seat, rises, repeats a M't prayer in the open air, 
an augur then declarcs iio hears thunder on tho left, whi'ii 
in fact there is noue, aud the candidate forthwith cnttTs 
nixm his magistracy. 

I’he reader desiroilb of further infonnation on this curious 
subject may refer to Cicero (himself an augur), “ De Re- 
pnbliea," “Contra Log, Agr.,” “Ad Fam,” &e..; to Livy, 
iii., &c,; to Dion, xll, xliv., &c.; to Pliny’s Kpistles and 
“Nnt. IlisL;” and in fact so closely interwoven with the 
national life of tlio Romans w.as this prctendiHl science, 
credible enongli to Iheni, that it is almost impossible to 
consult any distingnished Latin anthor without fimlitig 
references or allusions to it. 

AU'GUBT. Tlie month of August was originally billed 
Sextilis, being the sixth month in the Latin calendar, whicli 
began with Mandi. After Nnma’a reform, howiwer, it 
held only (ho eighth place in the scries of months. In the 
first calendar Sextilis consisted of t^venty-eight days; in 
Uiat of Homnlns, of thirty; Niiin.a reduced the number to 
twenty-nine; Julius CicKar restored it to thirty; and 
Augustus Caesar, from whom it derived its new name, 
extended the number of days to thirty-one, which has 
continued ever since. It seems almost, surprising that 
AngiistuH did not rather idioosc September as his month, 
since it was in tliat month that lie was born. Howewer, 
the de.sir(! to come next his undo Julius in the year, leil 
liim to prefer the montli next following July, wliich had 
been so named afresh after the great Dictator; and, bc.sides, 
Soxtiiis Inul always been a very lucky montli with Augustus. 

AUGUS'TA This title was first given to his ui/u 
Livla after tho death of Augustus, according to tlie will 
of the emperor (Tac. “ Ann.” i. 8). It wa-s afterwards 
conferred by Claudius on his wife Agrippina (a.j>. 51), 
aud by Kero on his wife Poppma (A.D. 64). Kveutiuilly 
it became a common title of tho mother, wife, sister, or 
daughter of en emperor. »Sec Auousttts, 

AUGITS'TA. This name was also fn'qnently adopted 
by towns, sometimes in place of, KuniKtiincs in addition to 
the. previous naino; also many new colonies received it. 
Thus we find Augusta in the country of the Salnssl. now 
Aosta; Augusta Taurinomm, now Turin; Augusta Rnu- 
rouumm, now Angst near Rosie; \ugnstA VindcMcoruin, 
now Augsburg, sometimes written Augstburg; Caiwi*'- 
Augusto, now Saragossa. Nearly similar to tlicsi; is 
Augnsto’dunum, formerly Bibracte, the capital of the 
ACdul, now Auiun. In other towns it has disappeared, 
as in Augusta Astiuico, now Asterga. Many Greek cities 
received the equivalent Greek name Sobaste. One of these, 
Sobostc or Sebostia, on tho api>er stream of the llolys, is 
still colled Sevns. 

AUGUS'TA, a town in the State of Georgia, North 
America, on tho S.W. hank of the river Savannoli, 126 
miles N.N.W. from Its month. Tho lionsM aro mostly of 
brick, and spaduus; and the streets wide, straight, and 
omainentcd with trees. There are a city-hall, court-hoiiMo, 
gaol, theatre, hospital, medical college, masonic hall, and 
several clmrche.s. It is situated in a good cotton district, 
has a very active trade, and sends a large qjiantity of 
cotton, tobacco, and other produce down tho river to 
Savannah. It is connected with Charleston and Millcdge- 
villo by railway, and communicates doily with Savauuuh 
by steamboats. The population in 1880 was 21,891. 

AUGUS'TA, a town in thu United States of North 
America, the capital of the State of Maine, is situated on 
both sides of the river Kennebec, 43 miles from tlie sea. 
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Tlie popalation in 18B0 wan 8,GG5. A handsome bridge, 
520 feet long, across tho Kennebec, connects the two ports 
of the town. Tho ground rises from each side of the river, 
and the streets are regularly laid out. The town contains 
A stato-lionsc, court-house, arsenal, hospital for tiie insane. 
Academy, high school, and sercrul places of public worship. 
Tim stato-house is a fiue building of white granite, on im 
eminence hoif a mile from tlie town. There is a d.am 
Across tlm Kennebec, luilf a mile above (ho town, witli 
lodes to facilitate navigation. Ily means of it tho naviga¬ 
tion of till! river nor^ of Angnsta has been made rosy, 
And great h)'draulic power has been ^.rcuted for manufac¬ 
turing ]mri> 06 es. All tlio business part of the town was 
burned down iu 1866, but has since been rebuilt 

ATTOUSTZ, CHBIBTZAN JOHANK WZLHSLBl, 
one of the most volominotiK thnolopcal writers of Germany, 
lived 1771 to 1841. He was originally lud by the intlneiieo 
of Griosbneb to join the critical or philosophical school of 
theology, hut during tlio lost forty years of his life ho was a 
zcolons advocate of the established form of religion, without 
being bigoted. As fur as Itis doctrines go, he may he con- 
ddcired on ortliodox Lntlieran. In IBO.’I he was Oriental 
pndoKwir mul in 1H07 tbwdogical professor at .lena, wlneh 
iiu left for Breslau in 1811. and fiuidly for Bonn iu IKIG. 
His writings, must of M'lnch uru of an historical or ui'cbaeo- 
logicjil nature, nr<i very useful as works of rcferenc**; but 
they arc deficient in elegance and simplicity of form, and 
contain more evidence of learning and industry than of tho 
true spirit, of an historian. 

AUGUS'TXinC, ST. (Aitueliub Acourtinus), the 
most eminent of Ihu Latin fathers, and one of tho great- 
<'.st of theologians, was bnm on tlie 13th of November in 
the year 364, at Togastc, a small town of Africa in tlie 
ininml {tart of Numidio. His father Patridns was a man 
of good family, and filled the oiHce of magistrate, Imt did 
not become a Christian until nearly the close of his life. 
Monica, the mother of Augnstine, was the child of Cliristian 
pnntnls, and remarkable for her gimtleness, affection, and 
piety. His fatherwas anxiums to give Augustine a good edu¬ 
cation. and accordingly sent liim to school at Mmlauru (the 
birthplace of Arui.KiiTfl), and afterwards when ho reached 
tiio ago of sevontocn to Carthage. Hero Angiistine yicldrsl 
to the temptations of the place, then notorious for its 
acnsnality and corruption, and before he reached the ago 
of eighteen he become tlic father of a natural son, whom he 
named Adeodatns, and who was afterwards baptized with 
him at Milan. Ho still pursued Ills studies, however, with 
vigour, and becoming a pruselyto of Uic Manici{.£A>s, ho 
zealously defended their opinions. Uo acquired fame as an 
orator, and taught rhetoric successively at Tapiste, Car¬ 
thage, Rome, and Milan. At the l^t-namcd placid he 
mode the acquaintance of SU Ambrose, bishop of that city, 
a man eminent alike for his piety and eloquence, who 
r(!e.eivcd him witli great kindneas, and whoee teachings 
awakened still more his already gnsat desire for religions 
knowledge. Ho abandoned Manichseism and took up the 
study of tlie Platonic philosophy, but still fmhiig to find 
rest ho undertook an earnest study of the Scriptarc.s, and 
especially of tho writings of St Pt^ The result was that 
after many struggles bo resolved to pnbliely profess him¬ 
self a Christian, und he was baptized by St Ambrose on 
the 26th April, A.i). 887, a fellow-townsman and fricud, 
named Alypius, and his natural son Adcodatus being bap¬ 
tized with nim. His mother Monica was present at the 
ceremony, having hastened from Africa for that purpose, 
full of ioy at this hmg-dclayed result of her prayers and 
instmetiuns. He now renounced his rhetorical pursuits, 
and devoted himsdf to tlie study of the goBi>el, sold the 
remains of his property, gave the pruciHids to the poor, 
and devoted tho next tl^ years to mon.ostic retirement 
and study in company with a few friends of like min<l with 
himself. In 891, being at Hippo on a visit to a Christian 


friend, he was, mnch against his own inclination, elected a 
presbyter, and in 395 he became coadjutor to Valerius, tho 
bishop of that place, whom he succeeded as bishop in 39G. 

From this time his history and writings are closely 
associuled with tho Dos ati«t and Pki. ao n oontrovmios, 
in which he took the miiin part on tlio orllKiiltix side, and 
developed tliat system of tlieuh'gj' identified willi his name, 
which lias so largely moulded tlm thought of«thu wiistem 
world, and wliieii foims iliu backbone of the various sys¬ 
tems of Calvinistic doctrine. Though not always consiKtimt 
with liim.sidf, the main points of liis teaching luivc Istnn 
fairly summarized as follows:—“By tho sin of Adam human 
laturo become physically and morally eomipt. From it 
evil lust ho-s come, which, while it bus become the inherit¬ 
ance of all men by g<‘nerutIon, lias risen to original sin, in 
itself damnatory, and pi'ovnils so much over tlie will of the 
natural man Llmt he can uo longer will what Is good, as ho 
should do, out of love to God, but sins contluuajly, as his 
actiims may also externally sliow. From this rorruptmass 
of humanity God resolved from eternity to savo some 
through Clirist, and to consign tlm rest to deserved perdi¬ 
tion. Tliougli baptism procures forgiveness of sin, even of 
original sin, it d<H's not remove the moral cormption of 
lan. Therefore, di\iue grace, alone and irresistibly, W'orks 
faith iu the elect, os well as love and power to do good. 
Tlinse to wlioin tho grace of God is not imparted have no 
advantage from Christ, and fall into condeinnation, even 
an eternal one.’' Tlicsu duclriucs ho defended with groat 
vigour, immense resource, and a perfect willingne.s8 to 
follow tliem to every legitimate issue: thus ho detcctiul 
the presence of origiiuil sin in two babes striving for tlio 
breast. Severe and unsjiaring ns a eontrovcrsialist, he w'oa 
yet in general respectful aud kind in his treatment of Ids 
opponciit.s jiersonally. Tho only exception to this is found 
in his acqnu'.H(*cn(o in the persecution of tho Donatists, 
thus unhappily giving the sanction of his namo to the 
pernicious practic.e of piinisliing differences of religion by 
civil {(cnaltics. Augustine licld his place os hisliop of 
Hippo till timye.ar 430, when he died, in the seventy-sixth 
ycjir of Ids age, during a siege <»f the city by tho Vjuidals 
under Gensoric. It was taken tho year following, but tho 
Vuudals ri'spcclcd the lihnuy and the grave of the bishop. 

He left Ix-liiiid .a vast, mass of writings, of wOiich the 
greater part, rcinaiu. ’J'ho most imjiortunt of these nro his 
“ C«)nfc88loncs," which contain a liistorj’ of the earlier period 
of his life, interspersed with rcfleetions and addressing to. 
God, which display tho most {)rofuund thought, combined 
with the decjicst reverence and ilcvoliun; the “ Do Civitute 
Dei,'’ commenced in 413 and finished in 42G; and his 
“Retractationes,” published in 528. 

“ The fame of Augustine, bishop of Hippo,” says Mos- 
heim, “filled the whole Christian wi'rid, and not without 
rcARon, a.s a variety of great and sliining qatolitics were 
united in tho cliaracb^r of that illustrious man. A sublime 
genius, an nninterruptnd and zealous pursuit of truth, an 
indef.'itigablc ap]>lioalion, im invincible {Mitieiico, a sincere 
piety, and a subtle and lively wll, conspired to establish his 
hnno upon tho most lusting foundations. It is, however, 
certain that (ho accuracy and solidity of his judgment were 
by no means {iroportiaimblo Ut tho eminent talents now 
mcntioniKl; and tlmt upon many occasions bo was more 
guided by tlic violent impntso of a warm imagination than 
by the cool dictates of reason and pmdenco. Hence that 
ambiguity which .aiipears in his writings, and wliicli hoA 
somctimo.4 rendered tho most attentive readers uncertain 
with respect to his real sentiments; aud heuco also the 
just coinplaintM u'liieh tnany have made of the contradic¬ 
tions that are so fn'qnent in his works, und of tlio levity 
and prceijiltatiou with which he set himself to write upon 
a variety of MibjectH, before lie had examined them with a 
sufficient degree of attention and diligence.” 

St. Augustine's works have been printed iu a collected 
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form ropoatudly: at Pari«, 1582 ; by Erasmus, from Fro- 
benius’ press, 1540-43; aud most compltlely by tlio 
Bem'dictiiies of St. Mnuer (Paris, 1679). Somr of St. 
Au^stiiio's works aro ainuu/; the eurliust sjK-cimens of 
tyjK.jrrapliy. Tho “ UImt d« Arto IWicaiuli ’’ wjis printod 
by Fuat at Meutr., in folb), l»oforo 1406, and uiiolbrr edi¬ 
tion appeared in tliat jear from tlic press of Mcnlelin. 

Ail account of bis life and controversies fills tlio IStli 
voluinu of the “ Meiiiuires jiour servir h J’Histoiro Eecli*- 
siostique,” by M. Lcnain d«> Tillemout, 4lo (Paris, 1702); 
and a good English trnns]ati(»ii of the chief works is to be 
found til Parker's ‘‘Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church.” 

AUGUS'TINS. BT., the first Arclihishop *)f Ouiiter- 
bnry, was sent by Pope Gregory the Great, in 597, to 
reconvert. England to the ChriKtiun faitli, utterly erushed 
out by the Saxon conquest. Tho pope, when hut a young 
deacon, had noted eertuin slaves in tlie market jdace of 
and asked them whence they came, so fair of skin, 
SJ> golden of hair. “They .arc Angli” (Angles), ho was 
told. “Non Angli sed uiigidi,” rejdied Gregory (they are 
not Angles hul angels, with faces and forms 'like That). 
When lie learnt further that they came from Deira, the 
great midland kingdom of Britain, he went on in hi.s 
punning fashion, which only disguised a stern jmrpuse— 
“D*- iru” (from wruUO, said he; “ ay truly, plucked from 
God’s wratli, and called t(» Christ's mercy. Ailla is their 
king, and Allc'lnia .shall ho sung in their hind.” M.any 
yearn after (in 590) Gregory came to Imi jM»pe. Tlie lime 
oflenid nothing, hut he had lUiver forgotten his inter\'iew 
with tho Angli; sl.'wes; and wlnai he heard of tlie marrhige 
of the Christian princess Bcrctu, daughter of the King of 
the Franks, with the Anglo-Saxon heathen king of Kent, 
Ailthclbcrht (EthellnTt), lie seized the opportunity and at 
once desjiatched Augustine, a Bomaii iihlMit, .'it the head 
of a band of monks, to preach the gospel to the English 
under favour of their new queen. The inis&ioiuiries landed 
in 697 on the lery kjkjI where Ilengist had landed a 
century and a lialf before; and ACthclbcrht received them 
kindly for love i»f his queen, aud assigned them the mined 
British Christian church of St. Alartin at Canterbury for 
their worship. 'J’his vunerulde inoimineiit still exists. The 
king liimseJt refused to forsake the goils of his fathers, but 
he gave full sludter and protection to the strangers. 

Tho civilization, art, letters, which h.ad lied liefore tho 
Anglo-Saxon conquest, returned with the Christian f.aith. 
The conquest of Britain by tin; Anglo-Saxons had driven 
a wedge of healhendoni into the heart, of the Catholic 
faith—on the one side lay Ireland, on the other Ganl, 
Spain, Italy. Boman e.nlture, worsliip, and scieiiet* weie 
rooted out in that strange contlict to the death which 
depopulated the island, all e.xeept the fastnesses of tho 
mountainous north and west, and filled the desert made 
by tire and sword, with a rare entirely new. Now n more 
iKjaceful conquest beg.'in. The Kentish king’s daughter 
was married to the p<»werful King of Norlliuiubria, aud 
with her went Paulinns, one of St. Augustine’s monks, 
whow tall stooping form, slender aquilim; nose, and black 
hair fulling round a thin worn faee, were long remembered 
iu the nortli. Eudwine tlie king (the founder of P^adwine's 
burgh, knonn to us as Edinburgh) was wkiii converted, 
and at a great wilena-g<'mot his chiefs ngi*eed to follow 
him in his change of religion. But when iEthelhurhl died 
and E^wine was killed in battle with Pciida, the foremost 
champion of lie.atliendiim, Paulinus fled, and tlie Christian 
shrunk almost into nothingness. It might have 
perished once more Imd not the uuw king of NnrtlinmlMT- 
land, Oswald, called tf) him tlie good Irish monks of Inna 
who had lH>frieudcd him in his yoiuh, and thus replaced 
Paulinns. It was the lilsh Church whieli sustaiuod tlic 
hard light in K(.rtli Britain until >vnfrilh of York and 
Benedict Biseop of AVeannoiith reguiiieil for Rome the 
authority so many years wielded by the Irish abbot of Iona. 


At tlic synod of Whitby, in 664, Oswi the king decided 
for Rome, and Archbishop Theodore was sent to Canterbury 
by tho pope to organize tlic newly pledged obedience and 
coinpleU; the work of Augustine. 

Augustine himself had umde an attempt to establish n 
niiifonnity of discipline and customs in the island; and, 
as a necessary step, to gain over tho British liisliops of 
Wales. Fm* this purpose a conference was hold in Wor¬ 
cestershire, at u place since called Augustine's Oak, where 
tho archbishop endeavoured to pcniundc the British prelates 
to make one commtyiion, and assist iu prcacliing to tho 
unconverted Saxons. But neither tliis nor a siHoiiid con¬ 
ference was KuccoRsful; and Augustine is said to have 
threatened tho Britons with a terrible mlatnily, as a 
puuislitnent. of their disobedience, which was considered to 
have fallen upon them in tho shape of the war, a.i>. 613, 
after Augustine's death, when Aithelfrilh, king of Nor- 
Ihuinlx'rland, iiiurc-hed with an army to Caerleuii, and when 
nearly 1200 monks of B.angor were put to tin; sword. 

In llie year 004 Angustinc consecrated two of his 
companions, Mcllitos and Jnstu.s, the former to the see of 
I.oiiihm, the latter to that of Rnciieslcr. In tli«» same 
year lie died at Canterbury, luid was buried in the rlnireli- 
yard of the monastery (founded by ACtho!l>crht) which went, 
by his name, tlio cathedral liciiig not then linislicd. 
After the consecration of that cliurch, his body vrus taken 
uji and diqiosiied in the north pore.li, where it lay till 
A.n 1001, when it was removed and placed in the 
church by Wido, abbot of Cant<!rhury. Augustine ia 
('ommemorated in the calendars of the English and Bumaii 
Cimndies. 

AUGUSTIN'IANS, the name of some thirty Teligiena 
orders in the Roman Catholic Church, among which may 
be mentioned—1. The Canom regular of the order 
of Nt. Augustine^ or Auxtin Canons^ ftmuded or re¬ 
modelled about tho middle of the eleventh century. Tliey 
were brought into England early in the century following, 
and hud tlieir first cstablhiliment at ColehcMilcr. They tmik 
their iTilc from the 109th epistle of St. Augustiue. They 
acquired considerable influeiice, and had at one period 
about 170 huuses in England and 2.”) in Scotland. Their 
discipline required tho vows of chastity aud jiovcrty, but 
was less severe than that of many other monkish cjrdcrs. 
Their habit was a long black cASSock, having a wliite 
rochet over it covered by a black cloak and hood. 2. The 
Ifermitu of *SV. Augu&Uney or Aurtiu Friars, a more 
austere order, were originally heniiitp, who renounced nil 
property and lived upon the voluntary alms of the fuitliful. 
They were first congregated inte one body by I’ope 
Alexander IV. in 1266, who also imposed the observance 
of the eaiiuns of St. Augnstme, and placed them under 
the orders of a gcncrul. Becoming in course of tune 
corrupt and degenerate, new brothcrhooils having stricter 
ndes were iiitrodnced; and a very austoTo order was 
introduced about 1670, entitled tlie “ Discalc^iati,” or 
barc-footed, from one of the ruh»8 which forbade tho 
wearing of bewts or shoes. The order remained until 
the ]>criod of the French Kevolution, after which it was 
wlutlly suppressed in Franco, Spain, and rortngnl, and 
reduced hi South Germany, Austria, and Italy. It still • 
retains some influence in Italy and South America. 3. The 
Avgmtmeg, an order of nuns claiming dosi'o.nt fmm a 
eonveiit founded by Augustine himself. They wore a bl'ick 
habit until 1632, when the colour was changed to violet, 
'I'hey are vowed to the ser>'ic6 of hospitals and lli.e care of 
the sick. 

AUGUB'TULXTS. the last Emperor of Rome. His 
name w.as Rumulus Augustus, the diminutive being .added 
by mi>ckery. The great Augustus was the first emperor, 
the “little Augustus” was the last. The father of Augus- 
tuliis (a Baniioniun) was a favourite of Attila, and after tlio 
dcuUi of the “ scourge of God ” rose high in tho favour of 
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the emperor Julius Nepos as a soldier. lie used Ids posi¬ 
tion treacherously to drive Ids patron from the tlirone, and 
made Au^xustulus emperor hi his stead. Within a year, 
liuwever, Odoacrr the barbarian overthrew him, and kept 
him the rust of his life at Naples in honourable captivity. 
Qdoacer was the first barbarian king of Italy, and tlio date 
of Ins victory—that is, the extinction of tho Koman Empire 
of tin? West—is given by Gibbon (“ Decline and Fall ”) an 
A.D. 470. 

AUGUB'TUS is properly a title of honour, wbleh 
was conferred upon 0. Julius Ctesar Octavianus, the first 
emperor of Itomc, and adopted by Sis suceeoburs. Tho 
meaning of the word soems to he ** «.acred,” for it appears 
to be derived from auffur [seo Auoru ), thn an.alogy lie- 
tween the two words In'ing Uie same us that beLw(H>n rofmr 
(strength) and ruhualwt (strong). The Greek wrilerfl 
interpreted tlie word by selftulos (adonthle). But though 
tlie title was trommon to the emperors of Home, it is in 
history generally limited to the first who Iteld it, and is 
almost looked n|>on as his proper name. 

AUGUS'TTTS, the first Ivoir.aii emperor. Ills name was 
originally Cains Oetavins, which ho changed to Cuius Julius 
(/xsar Octavianus, when he accepted tho adoption (J his 
great-uncle Cicsar, and thereby beenmo a “Julius,” or 
mcniher of tho famous Julian peng. Augustus w;ui a title 
which the senate and people of Koine gave him in h.<’. 27 
to express their reverence for his power. 

The father of Augustus w'us Cains Octjivlus, a senator 
and prmtor of Uomc, and his iiioUier was tho daughter of 
Julia Ca*sar, sister of tlio great dictator. Julius Coisai* 
Iwing thus, as sbitcd above, tin* givat-unclo of young Octa¬ 
vius, secretly detennined (having no lawful children) t> 
adojd him. To tliis end he, with liis sister, the lad’s grand¬ 
mother, watched over his education with the greatest e-are. 

Augustus was born in n.r. and lost his father when 
he was iiiily four years fild. He went through the Sjaimsli 
campaign in ii.c. 4b, and w’us studying military tactics at 
the camp at AjKilleiiia, and learning Gret*k and ^diilosophy 
under Apollodoinis at the sanie time, wlicn the news arrived 
of Cwsar’s osNassination. Undeterred by the fears of his | 
stepfather, who was with him, he set out .at once for Italy, ' 
and on landing at Bruiulusinin with Agrippa and u few 
Ollier friends found himself decliirod in Caisar’s will his 
adopted soil and heir. He aerepted the dangerous inherit- 
ajHMj and took the namo of C. Julius Cflisar Oituvianns, which 
he ever afterwards retained. At first he only demanded 
the jirivate projierty left him. Ho was suspected and 
watched by Mark Antony, who himself aimed At the 
supremo power, but succeeded so well in gaining the sup- 
]H>rt of the senate and tlie soldiers that Antony became 
alnrined and withdrew to his province of Cisulpino Gaul. 
Out avian was appointed to tho command of the senatorial 
army. )mfsued and defeated Antony, and drove him .across 
the Alps. After this victory lie mni'clied on Komo and 
deumnded and obtained tho consulship At tho head of his 
troops. Oil the retum of Antony from Gaul witli laipidus 
he marched to their encounter, but almost nt once entered 
into negotiatiun with them. The result was a division of 
the empire into three jKUtiuns, Antony n-ceiving Gaul, 
lie]>idus Spmn, and Oetavian Sicily, Sardinia, and Africiu 
To secure their power they resolved on tJic slaughter of all 
who were likely to oppose them, and 300 senators (amongst 
them Cicero) and 2000 equites woro massacred by their 
orders. Ant-ony and Oetavian uow crossed into Greece 
against the self-styled Republican army. After the battle 
of I’hilippi, in which Bratus and Cassius were killed, and 
the hopes of the Republican party extinguislied, a new divi- 
hion of tho pna'inccs was ofiected, l.«‘pidus obtaining Africa, 
Antony taking the eastern half of the empire, and Oetavian 
Uie western, Italy was excluded from the partition. Oc- 
taviuii w'as at first opjiosed by Sextus I’ompey, who held 
comniaud of Sicily; but in a successful sea battle I’ompey 


W'as defeated and driven into Asia. Oetavian shortly after¬ 
wards took wejision upon a quarrel to deprive Lepidus of 
his province. There now reramned hut two mastei's of the 
world, and they divided the empire bi^tweeii them. To 
eomeut their fricndsiiip Antony hud previously married 
Octavia, the sister of Oetavian, but having neglected her 
for the fascinations of Cleopatra, war was declared against 
him by the Ronmns, and the struggle was hrhnght to an 
issue, at the naval battle of Actium, in the autumn of tho 
year 31 it.c. Antmiy was completely defeated and fled to 
Egj'pt with Cleopatra, where, being pursued by Oetavian, 
they both eventually committed suicide. Oetavian, now 
sole master of tho empire, returned to Rome, was honoured 
with three triumphs, and closing tho temple of Jaims, 
declared Rome to be at peace with tho world, h.o. 23. 

Having thus obtained snprtino power, he determined to 
retain it by policy, and in this he was so skilful, and used 
the power he obtained to such good and useful purposes, 
that the Roman ]K*ople gradually eonferri'd upon liim all 
the great oOices of the state, nntil he possessed and exer¬ 
cised all the powers of the government at home and abroad. 
He frequently ofiered to lay down his pfaver, os Sulla had 
(lone, but wtts as often prevailed to resume it. Thns ho 
received snceessivcly the titles of Rrince of tho Senate, 
lnqH.’rator (tluit is, eommamler-in-ehief, with power of life 
and death), Augustus (meaning sacred or consecrated), 
while ho also enjoyed the peiqiotual priKumsulur power, the 
tribunitian jwwer for life (whieb gave him authority to 
veto any law he chose), tho office of peqietual censor 
(whereby he ruled tho fraiioliisc), and that «)f pontifex iimxi - 
nius. Meanwhile tho forms of the republic were always 
studuaisly kept up. (See Empkuor.J It must also bo 
added tiiat he invariably used the power he acquired well. 
During the forty years of his com|wiratively peaceful reign 
ho devoted himself to secure the welfare of the state and 
]ieuple of Rome. Hit gained vIcturiiM in Asia, Spain, 
I’auiiouia. Dalmatia, Gaul, &c., but towards the elose of 
bis roign ho was greatly afflietitd by tho defeat of Varus, 
wiiosc legions were totally (h'stroyed by the Germans. 

His name is identified with triumphs in arts ns well as 
in arms. He exernted a number of most Important public 
works, iiiipnived and hennlified the city, so that it w:is 
said “lie found it hrick ami left it marble,” developed tho 
commereo of tho empire, which previously liad been iiineh 
neglected, and by his cneourageiiiout to literutiiro and art 
gavo a name, “ tlio Augu.stan age,” to the most splendid 
era of Roman letters. 

His private life, however, was clouded by domestic un- 
happiiioss. Ho bud no son, and his daughter Julia being 
detected iii abandoned aud criminal ounduot, was <‘ondenmed 
to banishinonl, n.c. 2. His adopted sons, with the excep¬ 
tion of Tiberius, all died early, and these troubles preyed 
upon his mind. His health gave w.iy, and tu recruit hiii 
stivngth he nndertimk a journey to ('ainpauiu, but his 
illness iiicrcObing he nlired to Nola, where he diid, A.D. 
1*1, in tho M}V(!iity-sixth year of his age. 

Augustus had ado]>t('d Oaius and Lucius Caisar, sons of 
his only child Julia, by Agiipjio. Both the emperoris 
grandsons died, mid he was driven to adopt tho young 
Tilicrins Nero, son of tho Empross T.ivia by her first 
husitand, 'I'ib. Claudius Nero, who indeed succoeded him. 

In personal aj^penraneo ho was rather bolow middle 
stature, but was noil made. The expression of his fa(*e 
was that of nnvarjing tranquillity; his eyes were large, 
bright, and piercing; hi.s hair light yellow hi oolonir, and 
his nose somewliat aquiline. He wan temp(*ratc even to 
ahslinenee in eating and drinking, was industrious and 
metliodieal in his Jiabits, and was averse to all pomp ami 
yiersonal disjihiy. Ho was an antbor both of prose and 
vet>e, Init only a few fragmimts of his writings remain. 

By ilie Roman piKiple he was held In the highest vem*ra- 
tiun, and after his death temples and altars were erected to 
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liiH memory, his name being Tcckoned among that of the 
gods. 

AXTGITS'TITS 1. (of Saxony) waB tlie yoimgtT brother 
and sTtRcessor (1553) of Miinrice, who was inadu elector of 
Sax(»ny throngh the iiilluonce of (Jharlea V. Jlis reign 
was on the whole ])eaceful and prosfMTtnis. 

Augustus was intolerant towards the Calvinists; he 
banished thffhi from his dominions^ and eauKtul a creed of 
Lutheran orthodoxy to lie drawn iij), styled “J’’onnnhi 
Ooucordi®,” wltich was nreepted l>y tlie three other Pro- 
tcHtniit ehsetorB of Germany. Ho died in 1580. 

AUGXJS'TUS ZI. (of i’olund), tlie Strong (in Saxon 
histurics he is more gimernlly styled Frederick Augustus J.), 
w'as tho sceoiid .son of Joliii (feorge HI., elector of Saxony, 
nnd w'AS lH>rn at Dresden in Hi70. In 1G!M ]><> 6nce4>cd<*d 
his elder hnither, .lohn (Jeorge IV. Two years later the 
ileath <>f tile heroic Sohleski left the iiiroiie of Poi.and open 
to the ambition of e^indidale.H, tjf wlioin there were s<‘VCm1 ; 
!mt after many intrigues, in the e.arly part vf UJliK Au¬ 
gustus 8iu.cceded by slicer imrcliase in esttiblisliiug biinself 
:is moinu'cli of JNdand. France and Sweden alone rcfustal 
fo recognize biin. 

TJte tii-st aim uf the ihmv king was t<» keep biB promise. <»f 
recovering for l*o1and its lost posscRsions of INsltdia, the 
Ukraine, and Kamiinctz. War, conijuest, the foundation 
of a great lanpire, and his own inagnitiwiicc were the 
favouriri* dreams of Augustus. His .nUiance. with Ihnissia 
enabled him, after a short war, to conclude the treaty of 
Csu'lowilz, by whieh most of tliu territories which he sought 
to recover were ce<led to PuJand. 

Tins war being hapjjily tenninated, the allied inonarcbs 
proceeded to the completion of their jirojects against 
Swed<*n. This roused young OiiAKi.tt;.s XIJ. of Sweden 
from tint insignificance of youth, and excited at once the 
])riiiec and his people to u jiltch of herois}n that rivullod, 
or even KurpnK.sed for a time, the glories (»f the great 
Gustavtts Aixn.riius. Augustus was defeated in several 
ciigngementK, and was ut last forced to abdicate the crown 
of Poland in favour of Stanislaus, wIjo had been seiccteji f(*r 
the oflice by tlm Swedish king. 

The battle of Pultowa, and tlie overthrow of the pow'cr 
of Sw'odeii in 170fi, recalle<l Augustus to the throne of 
J’oland. The pope released him froni his oatli of abdication. 
llus.sia, J*nis8ia, and J)4‘Uinark supported his pretensions, 
and Sfanislaus lied. 

Tlic interval l)etwi*en 1718, the year of Charles XII.V 
death, and that of Angustns, wliinh took place in 17.33, 
parsed away without being in.arked by any remarkable in¬ 
cidents. Tbn unsueamsful effort of Augustus to secure 
the dneby of Courland birhis illegitimate s<m Maurice (the 
celebrated Comte de Saxe) was alinost bis only attempt at 
active policy. His reign altogether w'jis most injurious both 
to Saxony and Pijhind. Utterly rockle.ss in his ambition and 
in his low of pleasure, lie squandered the re.sonrce8 of his 
•subjeii.s in tlie ean-ying out of hissehemesof aggrandizemejil, 
«»r on his mistresses and ilhgltimato children. The latter 
arc said to have been upwards of 360 in number, lifuny 
stories arc told of liis extraordinary physical strength, 
whence he deriv ial his Koubriquet of “ the Strong.’* 

AUOUS'TUS in,, son of Augustus II., elector of 
Saxony and king of Poland, was Iwm at Dresden in 1 GOG. 
The death of liis father in 1733 made Angnstus elector of 
Saxony, nnd left Iiiin at the sjime time tho strongest pre¬ 
tensions to the throne of I'ohind. His indolent naturt* 
shrunk, it is wiid, from Klruggling to attain this uneasy 
4 *mmcnee; but his wife, a daughter of Austria, supplied 
her husband with ambition, and Augustus bcHiame a can¬ 
didate. lie was Buiqiorti'd by tlie courts of Vienna and 
St. Petersburg, and opposed by Franctt. His fatlmr’s old 
wnipctitor, Stanislaus, whose daughter had become tho 
wife of 1/tuis XV., was idectcd liy tho Pules. But a 
Bossian army advanced to <!uforcc the pretensious of 


Augustus III., and after a short contest the Poles yielded 
in 173G, having disputed gallantly but unsue.cessfiUly tho 
passage of tho Vistula. StAnislaus fled and renounced his 
jiivtensions to the throne of Poland. Augustus, nllhnugh 
crowned .at Cracow in the commencement of 1734, «lid not 
b<‘come undisputed monnreth of Poland till ufUr the Diet of 
Pui'.ificatiou, held at Warsjiw in 3736. 

In J743 an alliance was conoliulcd at Warsaw betwc<m 
I Knglaud, Saxony, and Austria, for the defence of the bouse 
i of Ilapsliurg. Tlio King of Prussia, Frederick tbc Great, 
instantly marcbed 1J)0,000 men into Saxony, routed all 
that opposed him, and made himself master of Dresden, 
Dccemlier, 1745. Augustus took nduge in Poland. The 
truce of 1740, liow'ewa', restored to liiin tin* electorate; 
and at tbc same jieriod took place the ninrringn of 
Augustus* daughter, Mai'la .losoplm, with the Danpiiin of 
Franco—a marriage from which sprung Louis XVI., I/mis 
XVUL, and diaries X., kings of France. The impossi¬ 
bility of coping witli Pnissia, already proved by tlic defeat 
of the Saxens nnd llicir allies, could not keep Auguslus or 
bis minister from leaguing once more against Frederick, and 
even planning to sbui'o that king's territories with Uiissi.i. 
In eonse-quenco of this Frederick invaded Saxony in 175G, 
and succeeded in taking prisoner tbc entire Saxon anny 
ill its entrenebed camp at Pima. Augustus again lied to 
Poland. 

Hift reign in this latter country was as pernicious as in 
Saxony. The supremacy <»f Bnssia was allowed silently 
t<i establish itself in i’nlaud under the empty government 
of Auguslus. Pictures, jioredain, fetes, and music, were 
the only cares of this prince, lie expired at Dresd<>ii in 
Oetob<*r, 17G3. 

AUK is a family (Alcidte) of Ansickks, including tlie 
razor-bills (Alea) and the guillemots (Uria), tho little auk 
(Mergiihis) and the pnffms (Mormon). 

The auks are expressly adapted for their nipiatic borne. 
Tlie power of the wings ns organs of flight is eireumseribed, 
but they are elficient paddles; and in one spci ics, tlie great 
auk, they are pmldlcs only, and not construeted for flight. 
The legs ore extremely short but powerful, and placed so 
posteriorly that in resting on the rocks the binls assuino nn 
upright attitude, the whole of tho tarsus or leg, as well us 
the toes, being applied to tbc surfma*. The toes are usually 
only tlireo in number, and fully webbed; when tbc bind 
too exists, it is in a rudimentary condition. Tho bill Uiflers 
in form in the different gcncjra, but is mostly compressed 
Jat4>rally, nnd ofteu grooved at the sides. The auks are 
natives of the seas of the northern hemisphere, the. pengniim 
taking their place in the southern. Fishes, crusiae«i, and 
other marine productions constitute their food. They 
breed, generally, associated in large companies, on the lodges 
of Kea-cliffs, in holes and caverns, or on rocky places, laying 
only one disproportionately large egg. The young are fed 
from the crop of the parents, cveu when ablo to swim 
amidst the waves. 

The largest of this family is tho p’cat auk (Alca imjicn- 
»m), which has lieen extinct since about 1840. 

The bill of the gr(‘At auk was deep and compressed; tho 
upper mandible arched and hooked; the nostrils were nearly 
hidden by'the feathers of the furclicad; the wings were 
Khort, but proved of gre^t service as paddles. Those binls 
dived with gi-cAt case, and, using their wings, pursued 
lieiieatli the sm’faee tbclr aquatic prey. On shore their 
movements were awkward, but they shufllcd along with 
considcrablo dcK|>atch. 

The great auk was common in the Orkneys and Hebrides, 
and in Iceland, and traces of It in the shape of bones balf- 
fossilizcd have been recently found in Newfoundland. 
Ihniuuns of it have been found in the kitchen-middens of 
Denmark, Iceland, nnd North America. That it inhabited 
Britain in prchistoiic times has been proved by the discovery 
of bones at Cmtbncss, and also in 1878 in a limestone cavo 
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on the Pnrham coast. In 1881 hones of the prent auk, in 
company with tboso of mammals and aquatic birds and iiu- 
miTouR lame implements, were unearthed in the island of 
Oronsay, Scotland. It used to breed in the clefts and cuvemH 
of rocks above tbu inchest tides. Tbc female, laid a sinj^lc 
us laT;'e os that of a swan, of a yullowisb-wblto tint, 
marked with strokes and Hues of black. It fed ou crustacca 
and ilshes. 

The great auk, of which specimens may h(i wen in the 
British Museum, measured nearly 0 fw't in length. The 
upper part of the plnmagi? is deep bla^, with the exeepUmi 
of a patcli of white on the forehead and mound the eyes, 
mnl a slight Iwind of white across the wings; tlie uinler 
]duinjigu is white, bill and legs dull bhick. In winter Ihi; 
chocks, throat, forepart and sides of the neck iKicume wliitc. 
The (dmnge from tho winter phimugo t>iok place in spring. 

The liUltt auk, or rote.he {Mcryulus nf/e) Las ull the 
clmnictoristies of tho Alcidsc, though it Is less than 1) inch(‘s 
in length. Tlic bill is short, thick; ilie nostrils arc lateral, 
bastol, and partly covered with fcjithcrs; tho wings and tail 
are short. 

The little auk is a native of the Arctic Cu‘clc, and is i-ccog- 
nized as a winter visitor to the coiists of Scotland, it 
al>ouDds ou the coasts of Greenland and Spitsbergen, and 
ooiigi-fgatcs in tliousands at Melville island. W’lten tlw 
flm-K of ice arc broken up by the wind, myriads of thofcc 
birds may be seen riding on tlie waves, busily engaged in 
searching for various marine animals tossod u]> by tlie 
agitated waters. The ocean is in fact the home of this 
little bird, except during the season of incubation, w'heu it 
n'sorts in thousands to tlie ledgiii of precipiluns rocks, on 
which the h'liuib* d(!])nsits her single egg, of a iwle bluish- 
green. Tho iligliL of this species is rapid, low, and never 
long-snstained. llie upiicr plumage is black, with a while 
bar across tho wing; the throat and chest an; pitch black 
ill summer, more or less white in winter; the lower surfaei* 
is wlute. 

AXJL'IC COUNCIL, a conncil of slate, instituted by 
the Kinperor Maximilian I. in 1500. Towards the close 
of tho fifteenth century the progress of tho Turks alarmed 
the princes of Germany, and led them to feel the necessity 
of uniting in order f« resist the c«)mmnn oueiny. Accord¬ 
ingly tho Imperial Cliamhcr was instituted in 1400, us tin; 
high court of justice of tho empire. It was to consist of one 
judge of princely rank, and of sixteen assc.ssors, half of whom 
were Protestants, holding their ofiicc independent of any 
power. The number of judges was afterwards increased. 
Not contented with thus organizing u fedin'o! judicature, 
the German princes demand^ of Maximilian a permanent 
council or senate, composed partly of members of the diet, 
wlio should govern the empire during the fn'qiieut ahs«ai(‘e 
of tho emperor. This was established at Vienna in 1500. 
By degrees this purely Austrian institution became tho 
Aulic CouiiclI. 

The judicial functions msi*n*ed for tlie Aulic Council 
were—i, all feudal causes; 2, all cases of privilege or 
reserve in which the emperor was personally concerned; 
8 , all Italian causes. The merely civil and German causes 
were referred to the Imperial Chamber. But the Austrian 
princes made use of the Aulic Council in other than judicial 
functions. It was with them not only a court of apja'al, 
but a political council, which was called U|x)n to give the 
monarch advice in weighty matters, more especially of 
legislation. It thus corresponded with the Frencli Grand 
Cunseil, or Conscil d’etat. The Aulie Council was finally 
regulated by Ferdinand III. in an edict issued in 1G54, 
nubseqneut to tho treaty of Westphalia, and the admisbioii 
of Protestants to shore in all tho ]>rivileges and functions of 
the empire. 

At the extinction of the German empire hy tlui renuncia¬ 
tion of Francis II. in 180G, and the establishment of the 
Confederation of the Bluuo under the protection of the 


Emperor Napoleon, the Aulic Council ceased to exist, after 
liaving been eaiublibhed more than 300 years. 

AU'LOS, the principal ancu'nt pipe, or finte-like 
inKtrnmeiit. There is reason to think that it was a 
reed instrument, rather therefore like Iho oboe than the 
flute; tJic foniicr usual translation (“ flute ”) is therefore not 
now used. The aulos was sometimes double, two pipits 
blown at once; and often a leather Iwmd jxiss^d round the 
head to press the pipes against the mouth lest wind should 
escape, and both not be securely bhavii. The seetmd pipe 
(usually hmger than the other) was no donbt a “ dnme,’* 
giving u fixed note, like the drone of a bagpijte, to .ac¬ 
company the tune played upon the other. 

AU'LUS GSL'LXITS was a Roman of gcx)d family, 
who flourished as a critical writer and grammarian under 
Ilndriati smd the Aulonlnes. llis great work is “Noctes 
Attica;,” coinimsed during the long nights of winter, in a 
e^mutry liouw* in Attica, whenee its title. It is a curious 
faiT.ago, williout order of any kind, but extremely valuable. 
It is indet'd tlie e«iininunplac(-book of a cnllurerl irtan, 
filled with extracts from the prineipal writtirs of antiquity 
on :dl sorts of subjects, with valuable criticisms by Aulus 
Gellius iiiinsclf. The whole twenty books are extant with 
the exception of tlie eighth, and of this w'c have the index 
preserved. Like ATiiEN^iiiis, Aulu-s (lellius has preserved 
in this way fragments of writers othernibu uuknow)i to us, 
and of works by known authors the rest of wbic.li have 
jKii'ished. Ills value, therefore, can hardly l)e over¬ 
estimated. 'I'he principal edition of Aidtis Gellius, with 
Tir)tcs by Gronoviiis, was published at Louvain in 170(j. 
There is an English transluti(»u by Beloe (179.5). 

AUMALS, a small town of France in tho department 
of Scine-lnfericurc, is situated on tlio slope of a hill ab«iv(! 
the Brcslc, 35 miles N.K. of Uoiieti. It is famous fur the 
battle between the forces of the Ix’.ngue under the Duke of 
ranna mid the army of Henry IV., wlio was wounded in 
tlie action, and liud a narrow escape for Ills life. Tlic 
town has manufactures of \v(H>lleii cloths, and a trade in 
wool and cattle. Grain and hemp are cultivated in the. 
ncighbourlioovl. 'J'hc town was formerly called Albcm.arlc, 
fnnti tlie I.atiii Alba Marla; and the Duke of Alliemarle, 
in the Knglisii peerage, Likes his title from it. Autnale 
was erected into a wjuiitship hy Willi;mi tho Conqueror, 
and in 17G9 it came into the possessiou of tlio house of 
Orleans. 

AUBfAXJE. CHARLES BE LORRAINE. DUG B*, 

was uncle to Henry, duke of Guise, the head of tlio League. 
[Sec Guihk.] Aft(‘r the assassination of the Duke of 
(iuise in December, 1.58H, IVAutiude ,aud the Duke of May- 
enno became the heads of their party. D’Auinale in 1580 
took possession of Paris, from which King Henry 111. hod 
been obliged to retire; ho dissolved the parliament by 
force, and sent its members to the B.aslillc. After the 
surrender of Paris to Henry IV., D’Aumalo joined the 
Spaniards, who hud invaded the province of Picardy, for 
which ho was dcelarc'd guilty of high tivason hy the par¬ 
liament of Paris, and sentenced to be broken on the wheel, 
which sentence was executed in effigy tm tlie 24th of July, 
1595, D’Aumale, however, continued to ixuidc abinad, 
clueliy in Flanders. He died in 1G31, 

AUNIS, the smallest of the former provinces of France. 
It now forms the iiorth-weNtcm portion of tho department 
of CllAUENTK iKKJCKIKUnU. 

AURANTIA'CSIAI, or the Orange tribe, am dicoty¬ 
ledonous polypetaloiis plants, liclonging to the order 
RutacK/K. They have dnrk-pjrmi compound leaves, 
filled witli fragrant essential oil collected in little trans- 
pamiit dots, and a superior ovary chanp^ng to a succulent 
fruit, the rind of whicli is also filled with fragrant essential 
oik No natural tribe of plants can w'cll be more strictly 
defined ilKaii this, .and none have properties more nnifonn 
and definite. It consists of trees or shrubs found in the 
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temperate or tropical parts of the Old World, and nnknowii 
in u wild stato in Aiiiorica. Besides the orange, oilier 
plants lielonging to this tril)c are the lemon, lime, «batl- 
dock, citron, apiglc. The wood is excellent, and the flowers 
are of great beauty and fragrance, 'riie name Aumntiaceic 
is derived by a fnliaj analog from tin* I^itin at/r«»w, “ IJold,'’ I 
as if referring to the colour ()f the fruit. But “ Orange 
is really theS'ersian n4ranj, wliich has lost its initial v in tlie 
Italian arancio^ and lias nothing to do with gold.” 

AUKS'Zali^, Emperor of Itoinc (Lucich DomiTirs 
AiruKi.tANira'), was Inirn at Sinnium, in Pannonia, alsmt 
212 A.]>. Tlis father was a hiishandman. At an early 
ttge he enlisted as a common soldier. 'I'all, handsome, 
and strong, skilful and diligent in all athletic and military 
exorcises, temperate in liis Imbits, and of acute intellect, he 
rose from his liumble station to the highest military oftiees 
during the roigns of Valerian and Claudius (** t!)e Gothic”).* 

On the death of ('laiidius, A.n. 271), the legions of the 
Danube raised Anrelian t(» tJic imperial dignity. The iksw 
empenir 6U[tpn‘ssod an inroad of the barbarians, and oom- 
]H>lled tliein to reen*88 the Danube; hut he withdrew the 
Jtomun troo]>H from Dacia, and made the X)anul>e the frontier 
of the empire. Aurelian was n'called to the north of Italy [ 
by an inviision of the Alemaniii or Man*onianin, who after 
a hard contest were destroyed, a.i>. 271. Aurelian now 
visited liome, and puni<>hed with severity the authors of a 
sedition whicli had disturlsHl the city. 

Aurelian at this time was master only of the (central 
portion of the empire. Spain, Gaul, and Britain acknow¬ 
ledged Tetricus, a pretender wh<* had sprung up at the «leatli 
of Valerian. 'IVtrie.us is said to have }iim.<>el( befraved his 
own army into a defeat near Chalons, while he liim.HcIf, 
with a few friends, took refuge with Aurelian. Spain and 
Britain acknowledged the victor. Gibbon jihu'.os tls’se 
events in 271, eontrary to inf*8t other historians, who 
make them subsequent to the- fall uf ZeTiobia. 

The west having beiai thus scemred, Aurelian prepared 
to reduce PauMruA. Odeiiatus, prince of Palmyra, 
w.os d<‘ad, and his widow, Zicnomia, a woumn of occoin- 
plislied tn.sfes and imusunl eonrage, sueeetnled him. The | 
liostile .armies met at Kiiicsa, in Syria, wlu^ru Aurelian 
gained a decisive victorj', and continued his march to Pal 
myra umijqioscd, except by the attiu'ks of the “Syrian 
roblxTs.” The resistance of tJie city did credit to its 
warlike fame. Anrelian offert'd favourable tenns of 
capitulation—an honourable retreat to i^enobia, and the 
rcsiTvatiuii of their rights to the PalnijTi'iics; hut a 
liaughty answer was rcturmsl by the qnecn. Zenobia at 
last felt resistance to he liopidcss, and slie tried to escape, 
hut was intere-eptod and hrouglit to the Roman cam]>. 
Tlie Koldiers clamoured for her death. Aurolian refused 
to shed female blood; but he tfsik Ids revenge on lier 
ndvi.sers, among whom perished Longinus, who had been 
Zenohia's instructor in Greek lilerature. The city sur- 
rvndere<l a.i>. 273. and was not plundered. 

Aurelian had .already returned to Europe, when be Intard 
that tiie Palmyrenes had revolted and masicicn'd the 
small g.arrison. He returned in wratli. and inflicted a 
cruel vengeance on the peojile. Anrelian was recalled 
a third time to the Ka.st by a rebellion in Eg}'pt, excited by I 
Firmus, a rich merchant. This was immedi.itely quelled | 
by the cmiwror's presence, and he returned t(» Itoine, where 
he celebrated his victories with a magnificeut triumph. | 

After visiting (haul and Hlvriciim, Aurolian set out on ! 
an expedition against Persia, to revenge the defeat of his , 
predecessor ValcrLui, but between Ifemcleaund Byzantium \ 
he was itssassluated by some of his c<flieer8,m October 275. j 

Tins btem and Buccessfnl soldier had many great j 
qualities, among which teinpi rauee. love of order, and { 
justice were ron.s])icnous. Ills faults were those of his ] 
education and his military habits. Many important works 
at Rome were due to his rare, the most important being the 


new' enlarged city wall, still in great part existing. Thi* 
vast undertaking he did not live to terminate. 

(Vopiscus, in tlio “Uistoria Augusta;” Kutropius; Aur. 
Vie.tor; Gibbon, c. xi.) 

AUXtB'LZUS, BlA&'CnS, Roman om[>eror, w.'is one of 
the noblest chameters who over lived. As a clnld he was 
so [lorfectly truthful Hiat the Einy>cror Hadrian used to call 
him playfully Verisnmun, instead of Verttf his real name, 
that is, not “ true ” only, but “ mewt truo.” The namo by 
which we know him was only his by adoption. When 
Antoninus Pius odojytcd him lie hxik the nanio of his new 
father, as w'us usual, and from Marcus Annins Verus bia’.amo 
Alure.us Aurelius Antoninus. The Emperor Hmlrian (with 
whom the young Marcus was a great favourite), when ho 
adopted Antoninus Pius, aft<!rwards his successor, arranged 
that Antoninus should at the same time adopt AnniusVenis, 
father of Marcus Aurelias, and this brought tlie latter into 
tlie imperial sueccasion. The father of Aurolius dying 
wiiile he wa^ young, his grandfather took charge of liis 
(‘ducation. We learn from Aurelins that he hiul masters 
in every science and polite art, wliose names and qualifica¬ 
tions he has gralefnlly retiortled (“Modit.”i. 1). These 
men were not only tutors, hut m<Hlols upon which the more 
perfect character of Aurelius was formed; the foundation, 
however, ho jiiously says, was laid by las parents. Most of 
bis te.'ichcrs were Stoie.s. Onn of the most distinguishe.d of 
them, Rustjciis, procured him a copy of the works of Epic¬ 
tetus, wliich couiinned Ins nataral inclination to Stoicism, 
lie delighted in commenting upon them, and tliunked tie* 
gods for funiislung him with a maniiul from which lie 
could collect wherowith to c<m3uct his life with honour to 
himself and advantage to his country. 

M. Aurelius was bom at Romo a. i>. 121, became “Ca'sar” 
and m.arried Faustina, the daughtiT of Antoninus l’in.s, 
13H, \7a.s consul 140, and at the death <*f Antoninus in 
1(51 succeeded to the empire. He sharod the throne with 
Ids adopted brother, Lucius Verus, son of Lucius C<‘ioiiins 
Commodiis, a favourite of Hmlrian, who died, and iti 
incmoiy of whom Hadrian had caused tlic youth to he 
adopted by his avow’uil successor Antoninus, at the same 
time that he adopted Marcus Aun'lins and his father. 
Lueius Aurelius Verus thernnpou took that name, instead 
of Lucius Ceioiiins Gommodus. Still further to strengtlion 
tint tie between the emperors, Marcus Aurelius gave Verus 
his daugliLer Lucilla in maiTiagu. 

For a “ philosuplier,” os ho Is often styled, and an 
avowed lover of peace and eunplieity, the life of Marcus 
Aun‘lius wa.<i the strangest possible—filled with war, 
(rouldes uf stale, and domestic unli.ippiiiess. Almost nt 
once distnrb.anccK arose on the German Isirder, and at tJj». 
same time the long-expected Parthian war broke out. 
Lucius Verus went in eonim.and of the nnny to the Ea.««l. 
Ho reached Antioch, but no further, and there gave himself 
up t4» the enjoyment of the most degrading sensual pleasures. 
His liuuleiiant, Avidius Cassius, was left in conunand of 
the army, and aftcT gaining several brilliant victories he 
com|Hdled the Parthians to sue for peace. Verus returned 
to Koine, 166, where he roceivetl the Jiononr of a triumph, 
though lie lind conh'ibutod nothing towards the succehses 
obtained. Tlie empire was, however, now threatened with* 
greuler diHu.sters; and the alarm caused by extiuibivo incur¬ 
sions uf barbarians into the northern provinces, by devas¬ 
tating fliKuls, and by earthquakes which laid in ruins a largo 
pait of the city of Rome, was fmUicr increased by a h-niblo 
outhicak of the plagnc, whwth had been brought.from the 
Eitet by the* soldiers of Verus. To allay tlic ti'irors of tlie 
people rites of unusual solemnity were celebrated, and hoca- 
tombs of \'iclims were offered to the gods. Both emperors 
tlicn 8cl out for the war. They were for a time completely 
sucecssfui, and the Morcomamii and the tribes cunfedcrale 
with them were compelled to submit in 1C8. Hie following 
I year Lueius Verus died, and Marcus Aurelius was left solo 
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emperor. After enlisting in the army large numbers of 
gladiators and slaves, Marcus Aundius gained several im¬ 
portant vlct4>rie8 over tlic barbarians, in one of which the 
Marcomannt were nearly exterminated. The most fmmnm 
of these victories, however, was one gained over tlio (Jimtli 
in 174, which gave rise to eager discussion aiiieng Christian 
liistoritina in reference to tlie sUiry of tlie “Timndering 
Legion.” The nan-.itive of this event, as given by J)iou 
Cassius, is that when the Roman troops were dying of tliirst 
in the summer heat, the cloudless sky sutldenly darkened 
ntul hoiwy showers of rain fell. While soldiers were avail¬ 
ing t)K*mselves of this supply they wen* suddenly athtekod 
by tJie enemy, and w'ould have la*en rut to pierxis Imt for a 
fierce storm of fire, and hall which descended uj)on the foe. 
That in this battle some extraordinaiy events orcum'd is 
fully j)rovcd by the goncrul consent of ancient, historians, 
the sculptures on the Antonine Column, and by a letter of 
Aurelius w'hitdi is still extant. 

Aurelius gladly accepted the peace ofli*rcd by the Iwir- 
hariaiis, for his presence was urgently newled to (|Uoll a 
relM'lliou under Avidius Cissius, urged on by the unworthy 
raufjlina. Like. Imt motlier (the prvftignte wife of Antoui- 
nns, t)f the saine name'), slw*. was treated with the greatest 
gentleness by n. husband far too good for her; tbniigh 
Aurelius did not. erect a temple to “goddess Faustinsi,” us 
Antoninus had done to the elJur Faustina, to the lusting 
wonderment of us who gaze at its noble portico in tin! 
Roman Foniin. Fiiustina necompanieil Aurelius to tie* 
blast, but died on the way, it. wtis rumoured by her own 
hand, tbrougb renn)rsc and despair, for thi* emperor (jis 
lie nobly said) li.ul arrived too hih*. Cassius hml lK*eii 
assavsinated by his own soldii'rs already, and on learning 
this Aurelius issu(*d an address to liis soldiers, in Avhieli Ik* 
lamented that he had hist the opportunity of freely ]jardon- 
ing the inim who bail proveil a traitor. When the head of 
Cassius was brought him he shrank from it with horror, 
and refused to sis* the men who had done the <lml. On 
his arrival in the East he cau.scd all the pa|)cr8 of Cassius 
to be huriKMl um*end, and treated the provinces wliich had 
reUdled with the givatest gentleness and magnanimity. 
He passed tlirongh Urei'ce on bis way homo, anil during liis 
(iUy at Athens he founded chairs for each of the four sejiouls 
of jibiloRopliy. lie celebrated a bloodless trininpli on his 
return to Romo on the 23rd of December, 17(1, but the 
next yeai* he was compelled by a fresh tmthreak of w’ar to 
proceed to Germany. He was again viittorioua in several 
engagements; hut hi-* constitution, always weakly, was now 
Hlmttered by Ids incessant toil and anxiety, and be died, 
either at Vindobona (Vienna) or Sirmiuin, on the, 17th 
Maridi, a.i>. 180, after a roign of nearly twenty years. 

The life of Anloninns was one of singular nobility, purity, 
and benevolenc^c, and by Ins people he was regarded :is lann, 
specially sent by the gods to bless mankind. His death 
was liewailcd as a public calamity, and for upwards of a 
century afterwards lie was revered among the household 
gods of Rome. An has been remarked above, Aurelius wius 
early instnicted In the principles of tbo Stoic philosophy; 
and of this stem ethical system, which ofTen'd tlio most 
earnest opiiositioii to the growing licentiousness of the i 
ho is reganied as the lirighUist flower and noblest exponent. 

Ho was never weary in the pursuit of kuowledge, mid hh 
studies extcnd<*d to oratory, metaphysies, mathematics, 
music, poetry, and painting, in addition to pliilosophy, 
morals, and jurispmdence, in which ho specially excelled. 
The only work of Antoninus which lias come down to us 
is a Gi'uok one entitled “T« he lmvr$9” (the “ Meditations”), 
which is justly regarded ns the “ highest ethical product of 
the ancient mind.” It was a cnmmonplarc>-huok filled will 
fine tlioiights, but not arranged in any order. It has been 
translated into most Eunipean languages, and an edition in 
I’crsian was pnblislied at Vienna in 1831. His love for 
the ancient philosophy, however, caused him to regard th 


progress of Christianity with aversion and hostility, and led 
him to sancUon uiid encourage the persecution of those who 
hod embraced it. Most probably ho was very imperfectly 
acquaintiHl with its tenets and inlluence. The trust in a 
crucified God seemed to the Greeks folly, and to the Romans 
a degrading superstition. Then the hoKtility which Cliris- 
tianily had to cnwmnter necessitated secret meetings for 
woi*ship, and these gave some, colour to tho&c uccusalions 
of hoiTihle crimmality which were freely made by its oppo- 
leiits, while its wholesale i*(*jccti(m of all the gods of lica- 
lieiiduin semied to threaten the verj’ foundaliuns of siwiely. 

)f the jitTHonal gentleness and kliidness of Marcu.s Am eliim 
here can Ik? no i|Ucstion, .'lud he has been justly described 
as “a better Glirislian in all but tbe dogmatic sense of 
he word than aluio.st any of the ostensibly Cliristiun 
uivereigiis who have since reigned.” 

'I’he man wlio wrote oh follows i.s beyond any feeble 
irnise of ours;—*• If tliou woikest at that which is before 
hec, following right reason serion.sly, vigonnisly, ivdmly, 
without allowing anything else to flistract thee, but keeping 
'by divine juirt pure, as if thou shoubUt he ImiuikI t«) give 
t hack immediately; if thou boldest to this, expecting 
nothing, fearing nothing, but K;itislied with thy picseut 
activity jweording In nature, and with lierriic truth in every 
word and souiul which thou ntterest, thou wilt live hujipy. 
And there is im man who is abb* to prevent Ibis,” 

And that, noble saying of Aurelius, “ 1 seek for truth, by 
which no man ever yet was injured,” has deservedly become 
the (common propiTty of all single-hearted iiiquirera The 
proverh “ Even in a pal.ace, life iiuiy be live«l W(?ll ” funiis 
the? text of a superb sonnet by Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
These instances, railed at random, show at once the won- 
lerful beauty of llie book and its jiercnnial ijiterest. It Is 
as tnie and as commonly quoted to-duy as it wiia seventeen 
ci’iituries ago. 

A fiiu? edition of Itrarcus Anrelins w.as published in 
Leipzig in 1 Hdb. 'I‘h« ebief old edition is that by Ualaker 
(J,onilon, 1(;!)7). A qn.aint tninsiation from the French is 
that by Bourchier, “ I.*ordo Ilamarb,”3/>4d (“The (ioldeu 
Duke"); but the licst is h> Mr. Is^ng, “Thoughts of the 
Emperor Marcu.s Anrelius,” revised edition (I/)i]don, I88d). 

AURKXnrS VIC'TOB. SZX'TUS. Four iMMiks me 
commonly published logcllior under the naino of AtiroliuK 
Victor. 1. “Origo Gciiths Riimamc” an imperfect work, 
beginning with danuK and Saturn, and going down to the 
foundation of Rome. 2. **J)c Viris lllustribus Urbis 
Ronisc,” which couluins sliort hiugmphies of the most illus' 
trious Romans, with a few foreigners, fmm Ihimuliis down 
to M. Anlonius, 3. “ Do CicsaribuB,” which c.outjuiis the 
lives of tile emperors fnini Augustus to the appointment of 
Julian to govern Gaul, a.i>, 35(>. 4. “ Do Vita et Moribus 
ImpenUorum Komanorum,” or “Aurelii Victoris Epitome,” 
another hi.story of the emperors from Augustus to the death 
of Theodosius the Great. a.t>. 395. 

The only one of these four works that can with certainty 
lie ascrihoil to Aurelius V^ictor is “ The Ciesars.” He says 
of himself (“Do Cjt.s.” x.x. 5), that ho was “ bom in the 
c^amtry, of a jioor and nnlcarucd father. “ The Cfcsars ” 
Nooms, on the eridcnco of a puMwige written in the present 
tense, to have been comp<i.sed aliout a.t>. 359. 

Aurelius Victor ilouHslied under Constantins uud his 
sucee.Hsors, and rose to notice on account of the patronagi? 
of the Emperor Julian, wlio apptiinUsl him gtivemor of 
Fonnonia. Tiicoilosius raised him to the liigh post of city 
prefect, and he served us consul with Valcntinian in a.t>. 373. 

The cliicf edition of Aurelius Victor is that of Amtze- 
niuK (Amsterdam, 1733, 4ta), and tlie most modern is by 
Scliru'ter (Ix'ipzig, 1H31, two vols. 8vo). 

AU'RXOZJC (from Lat. uurwm, gohl), tlm golden luilo 
or “glory” which is placed behind the heails of saints and 
martyrs in religious pictures, 

AURSUB, or DBNA'BZUS AtJ'BXUB, the ordinary 
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Roman roiii of pjld, was equivalent to twcnty>fivc silver 
di-iinni, or 100 sestertii. 

<Jnl(l was lirst struck at Rome 207. Tlio earliest 
coin of {i<»ld at this tiinc wjws named a scnijdc (snntpvlumX 
iiml neiil fur hventy sesterces of tii.'it np*. It hud tljc licad 
of Mars on uiio side, oiid :in ea^lu st.'inJJiif; on a tliiiiHler ■ 
Isilt njion tlie other, •with the word ‘‘uom.v” Mow, and j 
and was iiirt-kinl x\ at the hnek of the head of Jlars. 
Seventeen and a iialf Troy jrmins is llio wei^jlit of one in 
jjerfi'Ct t«in(liti(Mi in the HritisJi Mnscuiu. Its dotihle was j 
nnirked xxxx. or foity sesl<'recs, and its tii))le. J x. or j 
sixty, whicli nei;rlieil /»2 {Trains. 'I'he syinhol wliidi ]ire- ! 
redes the x on this trijde serujJe indicates L or 50. S«‘o ; 
the whole set eii;T»a\ed in I’late llf. Coins. 

]*liny (‘‘Hist. Nat.*’ W, c. IJi) says that il was afler- 
wai'ds usual to coin forty aiirei out of .a |kuuuI tif {j(dd, .and 
tliat the Jfoiunn emperors hy ([(‘{rroi'S diminished their value, 
till they made them torty-/Ive to the jioiual. The :um*ns 
was s(*metimes called so/w/ws, as oppos'd to a half-aureus, 
or sn/o’.Ws. A couslihitiou of Valeiitiulan and Valciis 
(‘‘Coil, .lust.” ](t, lit. 7d, <•. fi) deelares that tho pound 
(/iV/rff) of oold must he eonsiden^l as seventy-two sulidi, 
whicli remained tlieieafler t)ic standard to the closii of 
the emyare. 

An siureas of .lulltis Civssiv, In IIk' Jlrilish ilusetim, 
weiojis 1211 "rains, wlddi is the wei‘djt of an Kn^lish 
soYcieip), hut tlie Ikmian eohi is wortii nirtml a shillhi;; 
inori*, as it eontaliis no jilh»y, or ver}' little. Tlie eoin of 
Caransins, Roman psendo-einjieror in liritaiii, of nhieh a 
etipy is liore {jiveii, is hellevcil to be unique. Tlie Rev. Mr. ‘ 
Ciacherode, who heqne.Uhed it to tho lliilish Museum, 



hoii"ht it for .€150. An anrens of tlie Critisli kiti" Cym- 
heline (CimolH'iiiiiis) is slionii in Date II. Coins. Of | 
the aund of Constantine in the Museum one weighs GO j 
{plains, three 1)7, tliree 0?)^, one 71li, ami one 81 J. The aver* > 
ap5 weijjhl of the anrei of Auf^ustus .'ipjiears to have been 
nearly 121 "rains; thatofNeni’snurei,nearly 117. An aureus 
of Au^rnstus will be found en;p'avcd in Date U. Coins. 

AUB1CH« a liiwn of Prussia, in the province of Ilanhver, 
is 15 miles K.K. of Kimleii, \Yilli wliieli it is united by the 
Treeksehuiden Canal. 11 is neatlv built, in the Dutch si vie, 
and is cmk'llished uith an <>hl ]>alace, the residcuce of tho 
former princi's of Hast Vviesland, Anrich eontuiiis *1500 
inhabitants, and has a Jycj'um or eollc"‘‘, a few tamienes, 
disliUcrics, and luluu’co factorh's, .as well as a Imp- trade 
in lioT>eb. 

AU'RICLES (Lat. auricula, ear), tlic upper or reeciv- 
iny; (‘avito's of the Iie.irt. Extcrmally their lower ed"u is 
inileuted somewhat like a cock's eomb or a do"'s car, 
whence llieir name. Internally they aro smooth (exeiqit 
within the ovi-rlappiii" ed"e or auricula which "ives them 
their name, and exerpl upon the adjacent isirtion of the 
}»rineipal (tavity, the hIhiik rvmwif, and in these parts the 
surf,ace is ridfjwl like tlie teeth of a comb, jwctiuatMs). 
'riie ;p'«at veins o|H!n into tli<* sinus venosus. Jtt the ri"ht 
auricle os tlie hlotid of the superior vena cava descends by 
its own weiohl no valve is found to it, but the inferior 
cava has a valve, the Ku^taelilan valve, whoso function is 


as soon 08 filled discharges itself into tliu riglit vontride. 
Tlie left auricle I’Cisdves tho purified bright scarlet blood 
after its passage Ibrough the lungs, and dLscliavgf^ itself 
Into the left ventricle, the most powerful of nil the four 
elmmhers of the heart; .and with good reason, fur it ie this 
i'|i;unlH>r whicli drives the hluud through tin* aurta lu tlio 
vciy extifinitu's of the Isidy. The aurichw are, as might 
lie supposes!, of mucli slighter coustrnction tlian Iheven- 
trh'los; hut nil the chamhers, am-icles and ventricles alike, 
are jihout the same size, holding fmm 4 to G cubic inches 
of llnid. It is hiirvyy necessary to add that there Is no 
pa.ssage from om* auricle to the other, nor from one ventricle 
to tlie other. For furllier account, wc Ue^vut. 

I AUBIC'ULA {^Primula yI«nV«/ff), one r»f the Primrose 
! order (Pi:tm!'la<' 1 ':.k), is found wild abundantly on the 
I Swi.ss Alp.s, wliei'c its flowers aro u-sually of a clear bright 
‘ yellow; thc-y arc sometimes while, hut thus is unusual. It 
lias for Centuries been on object of cultlvatinn by ilorUts, 
who have succeeded in raising from seed a great number 
of varieties, ^Y)licb have little resemblance, to the wild plant 
c.veept ill foliage, Instewi of yellow or wldte Iheic is 
substituted a centre of tlcc-p purjde or brown, surroundeu 
hy a Imiad edge of a whitis, gray, or green ywwdeiy matter. 

AURICULID.^ a family of tiiistnqssl Mollusca, }|^^ing 
a ringed conical muzzle, aud u thin mantle wIlli a thickened 
'I’hc shell is spiral, covered with a horny epidermis, 

I .and Inis the inoutli, which is elongate, fnmislicd with strong 
! ydaU.*. on the columella. Witli few exceptions the sjH-cies, 
wliieh are numerous, are nativesof tropical countries, and live 
in brackish .water marshes, estuaries, and mouths of risers. 

AURIGA, thi! ('harioti^ci', a eonstcllation sitmated 
hetwwn Perseus and (leinini, [See Plate CoNSTrJ.T.A'i'ioxs, 
N. Hem., half-way ts-tween fig. vi. aud the Pole, to the 
rigid of the solstitial colunt.] It is rejin-sentoJ as a man 
holding a bridle in the right hand and siipisirtiiig a goat 
and kids on Hie left arm. Tlie star in Hie Isidy of Hie goat, 
called OjH'lla, is of the first magnitude, and has no rivals 
in our hemls])liert! hir brilliaiiey cxcejit Arcturus and Vega. 
There is no satisfactory account of tlio iinlhnlogy of this 
figure. Il i.s said to have been the Homs of Hu; Fg}'pliaiis, 
AURILLAC» capital of tlie. department of Oiintal in 
France, is situated on the right bank of the .lourdaimi*, a 
lUlIe aliove its junction with the Diue, u feeder of tho 
Dordogne, l-M miles \V. of Bordeaux. The town stands 
in a bcautifnl valley, on lava de.pMls which in former ages 
rail from the now extinct volcaiios in the Cant.al mountains. 
The town has wide but irregular streets, wldeli are kept 
eh-an aud fresh by mmiing streams. Them are three 
sui)urb.H, riz. St. .Stephen, Dm Frhres, and Du Buis. 
Tlie suburb Des Frhres look its name fnun two convents 
wliieli were formerly in it. In the .«;uhiirb of »St. iStejiJu-n 
is a castle on on elevated sitiiatiou which commands the 
town. Tlie other reiriarkaMo buildings are Hie chnrche.-j 
of Si. fiiT.nud and Notre Dame, tlie Bcuedietine Ahliey in 
the suburb of Du Buis, tiie hotel of the prefect, tlm coi*n- 
innvki't, and the theatre. There is a college, and soeiuticfl 
of arl.s and coinmen'C. Tim manufacdiires carried on nro 
paymr, lacc, household ntcuMls, carpets, lieer, and leaflmr; 
the ehief trade is in cattle, cheese, stockings, tapestiy, ami 
hui>. The population in 1882 wsw ll,,5fi0. Them aro 
hoi'sc-nir.cs In the siiiiuner, which attract, large numl*crs of 
vlsltons, and near tho town is tlie moilel farm of La 
Pcyniusse. Popp, Sylvester IL was a native of the town, 
and a statue to him was erected in 1851. 

AURORA, the Litin ami mont usual name of tho 
Oodilesa of the Dawn; in (Ireck, Kus. Rather is .^bc tho 
goddess of the morning-red, tho “rosy-fingered iiioni,” for 
Ai/ritra is hut a later corruption of ylf/iosn, and this is 


to prevent tlie blood from rumiing hack into the vein from from AuOs, the AColie. form of KOs. Tho two names, so 
the auricle wJieu the latter contnu'.ls. There arc no valves dissimihir at first .sight, prove therefore to bo identical, and 
in the left auricle. The right .auricle receives the dark both origin.atc from tlie Aryan root \/U8, to burn, to glow, 
blood from the bculy, through the two great tvna cava, and [For an .account of Auyan Roots see article Aiitan.J 
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Aworn was the daoghtor of Hyperion and TliL% and 
sister of Hl^lios and ScICnQ, lliu sun-god and moon-goddeRS; 
and la*r wna to lift tJic veil of nigbt witli her r«)8y 
Rngors, seen by tlui poetic Greeks in lb« Ktrenins of colour, 
wliic-li licrnld tlio coining sun, ntliwnrt tbe sky nt dawn. 
Humor makes her prccedu tiie sun during the lUy. as well 
as ut dawn; and this view is token most happily by the 
cck’briUed Guidu in liis matdiless frowui uu tliu ceiling of 
the Ruspiglinsi rulacu at Rome, which has for ever fixisl 
tlie conception of Aurora for mwlcm times, os Phidias 
fixed tile tyjsi of Zens and of Athena jor thu unrienta In 
this cx(|uisitu work of art Guido shows the goddess strew¬ 
ing flowers lH>fo«« Apollo in his sun-ebarhit. Tbe Honrs, 
lovely inaidi'n-forma, itilicd u;ich in a diflfereut tint of the 
niinlKiw, dnneo roimd the chariot, which mores swiftly und 
steadily, drawn by dun-(s>Ionrcd liorM-s, across the; sky. 
Dawn is jnst breaking over an ludiim sejx-coast scene 
beneath. 

Aurora wim not- luippy In her loves [w« CmiAi.trs, 
OuloN |. and still less in her inairiage. She did indei>d 
ask and gain iiiiinortniity for her huskand Tithonus, but 
she forgiil to ask for ji«rj»rtual youtlu Ho Ikjcjuiic at last 
so decrepit that hix voice was a mere chirping rruak and 
liis Nidy fleshlesM, and at Aurora’s prayer he Wiis changed 
into n eioadn and iK-earau ihu father of grasslii>p]>crs. Tlie 
sun of Aurora and Titlioniu, blUMNON, is a fainuus figure 
in (Jn*ek heroic inytliologj'. Ry t)»e Titan Astricus. 
gnardiim of .starliglit, her liiisKand in in-r other marriage, 
she iKieaine flic mother of the winds Zki'Iivkus, RimKAs, 
and NotiiH or AusTF.it, of Kasphunu (llKJjricicit.s), the 
morning star, and ull tlio stars uf hmven. I'ossibly most 
of (hc.sii latter w«ti; rc'garded us dcscemlanls, not all o-s 
children—otherwise tlio goddess hud an unusually large 
family, even for Gre<*k mythology. 

AUBO'RA BOBSA'LIS. ur “Nurtbern Duybn-ak,” 
so luilbsi bcciiiiM- it usually appears at or near tbe north, 
and presents u light snmewhuL resembling tliut winch pru- 
(rdes suui'isc. 

The plu'iiomcnn attending tliu unnira Iwrcniis aro so 
>Tirions, in uliinist every parthnihtr, that a gcncRil descrij)- 
tion cun searcely l>o given ; hut tliut which fulluws eoire- 
8{H)iids nearly tu the uj)pp.aini)eeK usually observed. 

Ill tjie nuitljem region uf thu horizon, but having its 
centre about 20“ weslw.ard of the noi-thcrn point—that is, 
nearly in tlio direction of Ihn m.agnotiu north-• there is [ 
(Kjciisionixlly iiere-eived soon after sunset an orehed cloud [ 
extending from lU'* to 100“ in length, uml rising to a 
height which may amount to d<>“. It is soiuotiiiies gray 
and ubsciin;, but gonei'ally a brilliant white, and throngli it 
the stars niu is'rceplibh!; its ap)>er edge, which is Iniiiinous 
and iri'oguhir, is ofti'ii nearly paiaile) to the horizon. From 
th<‘ iiji])cr i'dgc, and also from opeuings in the cloud, 
strcaineiH or columns of light resembling jets of a luminous 
fluhl driven from u syringo are socu to rise, encli colnniu 
heiiig narrowest und brightest at its lower extremity, and 
hcroming broader and fainter us it ascends. The streamers 
arc sumetiuius at cousidemhlc distances from oiiu another. 
Imt often they an; very close together, aud occasionally 
they cross cacdi other in the zenith, where there is then 
formed a small metwr of a green, bine, or jmrple ecplonr, 
which pivceeds Ihcaioc to the south. The columns them¬ 
selves arc of .a white, red, or Mood cuhnir, and occa- 
siomdly limy have exhibited tint tints of Ihe rainbow. The 
phenomenon lasts sumelimes nearly ull night, the streamers 
gnuluiilty disappearing, and the horizontal cloud, Itoforo it 
(Xioses to lie disGcme<l, asRuniing the npjiearanee of tlie 
inoniiiig twilight, (tkw Plate.) 

The nnror.v is descrilicd hy Aristotle (“Do Meleovis,” 
lib. i. c. 4, .'■) M nn appciimnce rcM'inbliii;' flame mingled 
with 6im»kc, and of a purple, red, or blofxl colour. Ciceni, 
I’Hny, and Seneca al^ inako allusions lo or give descrip¬ 
tions of such phuuomenu; and it is piobablo tliut the pre- 


icuded appearances of armies fighting in the heavons. which 
have been deso-ribcil as preceding remarkable events, wore 
anroro) borcales. The terror which such appennuiccs seem 
to have uxciteil renders it very pnibablo that they did not 
oeeur so frc*quently Is-foro the uigliteenth wiilury os they 
have done since. They were long regarded with dread. 
In them men saw— 

*• Ftercc. fiery warriors figlit iipfin the rJoiufs, 

In ranks, and wimulrons, and right tbrni of war." 

'J'ho fref|ucuey with wliieh the aurora Ism-alis is now 
witnessed, almost nightly in uoriliiTn iTgions, has led many 
to conclude that the phcuoiiu-noii lias always been thuru of 
.almost constant occurrence. But Celsius C1~S3) aflirms 
tbe contrary, and states that the oldest iiibabitanU of 
IJpsala considered Ihi; jilienoiucnoii as a gvoat rarity beforu 
1716. Tliu iip]H'arnn<'0 of an anrora is so isimmouly 
nrcnm]iaiiii;d with a Jiitti/nelic utorin (bhunii by the valua¬ 
tion of the (;oiripa.<ts tiecdle.s), that tliis fact, coupled with 
it.s central position with regard to the magnetic north, 
suggests an electrical origin Mr the liglil. Vet elcd rirtil 
conditions on the earth’s surface arc not altcrcil. A certuiii 
curres]K>iuleuce witli the peiiods of stin s|iots |see Sun'] ih 
^ obseivc'd ill the greater aurond di.s]iliiys. But little is 
! known ns vet ilh to the natiu'e or cause of thu aiirnnu As 
to thu first, the spcclroKcojM* informs us (hat it is gusisius, 
differs from terrestrial subslances, and resembles in iU 
spectrum that of electricity discharged through rarelied 
air. Ah to the latter, Franklin’s IhiMry still remains tho 
most probable, namely, tiint it is due to electric diselmrgi's 
ill tbe np]ier air, in eoiiwqwnce of the dilfering cleulrical 
conditions lietwcen the cold air of the I’olar regions and tho 
wanner streams of air und v.n])onr niisnd fn>m the level of 
the «>cean In tmpical regions hy the heat of thu snii. Wu 
know from cxjMThneiita sinrn Franklin's time that the 
A’apour arising from salt water is jsi.sitively clcetrilicd in 
the acL of eva}H>ration. 

The Aretie. voyager Nordenskiold n-ports (•‘Voyiigo of 
the V'rya,” 1882) tlmt a perja'tual “nuroni-glory ” snr- 
nmnds the earth nt tho r«>le, at. a height of ulsmt 12<> 
iiiile.s, with .a diameter uf 1250 jnile.s—seen, of course, by 
him ns .'ll! arc. 

AUKUNGABAD', a city of llinduslaii.In the doniiniriiiR 
of the Xizam of llydraleul. Is situatcil in a hollow*, on iho 
banks of the river Dudhna, a niomitain stream wlileh 
si'pamU'S the city from a eonsidenihlc suburb culled Begum 
i'lMiru, iliofoimiiniiiration witJi whicli is ]ir<*sen'e<! by means 
of two snlistanlial bridges. A supply of excellent water 
fur the use of the inliabltiuits is brought by nicaus of stono 
conduits fi-oiii tbe iiuiglibouring hills and is distiibutiHl to 
numerous stone reKeivoirs in dill'eivnt pirts of the city. Thu 
]irincipal btreet is nearly 2 miles long, and of a consUlcr- 
ahle width, with a spacious (iiiiulrunglo at one exti'cmity 
and a lianilsuine market-pbu'e near it. 'J'lie palacai of 
AurimgzelH*, now hi miiiN, rovers an extensive space. Hero 
is also a nmnsoh-niii erected by orih-r of Anrungzclic to tho 
meinory of his dnugliter; it U-ars bonio rcscnililance to tli« 
Taje Mahal hnilt by the ICnijKTor Shah Jeh.an nt Agra, Tho 
pipulatlou lias been estimated at 60,000, and the city 
covers a sikicu about 7 miles in elreumfcrcncc. A run- 
siderable tratlic is eurrh-d on in the bazaar, where liolli 
European and nativegoodnarc ex]His<'d for sale. In i860 
Aurungilnd was connected with Bombay, 175 miles dh>laiit 
hy niilw.'iy. • 

AITBHNG'ZSBE, Mogul emimror of Hliidiistan. born 
in 1CI8, asreiided thu throne of Delhi 1658, and died at 
AInnninnggnr 1707, in tlie eighty-ninth year of Ids ago 
and liftieth of his reign. Ilh proper name was Mohnm- 
nieil, bill be received fruni his gr.ainlfiitlier the deshmatiou 
Aunuigzelw, or “ ornament of tho tlironc.” lie was tho 
son of Shah Jclinn and the I'lnipre.ss Mchd-Alia, ami the 
grcat-gi'andbun uf Akbar Khan. 
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Tb<‘ first period of AnmTJgzclHi'x career extends from bin 
entrance on public life, at (lie ago of fonrtf'-n, to the year 
Kifi?, daring -nliich lie bore the title of Klialir^deh, or 
prini-e iinjierinl. Ilia elder brother Uara wa« (lie ndvtieate 
of litieml ophiioiiK, and held that the dilTerenrea between 
tho HiiiduH and the MohimmiedauK witc cif tniiior imjiort- 
nnee, and need nut iiiU^rfen' witli (he political cijunlily of 
thoHB wliOi»]irofessed the faith of Urahinii, Annnigzi'lMi 
tbenmpun stood forth ns the Huiiiipion of the MukIciii faith 
in all its purity and exelusiveuess. llis next hmlher, 
Shiijah, was a wine-drinker—a hititudnmvian in the cere¬ 
monies and pnieticcs, a« iMra wius in the creed. Aiininuzebi* 
therefore drew the liaiid.s of liis cenmionialiKin as tiglit as 
the dogmas of hia belief. His third hnither, Miiiud, niLS a 
Hcnsualist. Aurung.{elie therefore appeared as (lie imn'st 
ill tanrals. His jmliev was based upon a knowledge of 
human iiatnre, and it led to personal sum-ss. In 1(i57, 
when Aiiriingr.elii' was nearly forty years of ag«\theKnipcror 
tSliah dcliau was seized with an illness which held out 
little pnisjieet of recovery, and the prin«s-s coiiniienccd 
their strife. Dam was iit Delhi. Shtijnli was governor 
of Ih'iigal; Anningzebe, of the Deccuii; and ilurad, of 
finr^TJit. The imiioriiil nutliority fi-ll, of course, into the 
hands of Dam, and he exereised it in burh a manner that 
Slmjnli at once t<Hik unns. Tlio iiriiileH of the two ehliT 
hmtiicrs met at Monger, and Shnjah was defeated. Au- 
ruugzelHi and Murad, who had held aloof billicrio, now 
advanced with their joint fon*es, Amnmgzehe ImJ gained 
over tlio gt-nwals of the imperial ji.arty,iUKl Iharu was eom ■ 
])elled to lake to flight, M-ekliig n*fiigc in Agnu Shah 
Jelian, however, was stll'. alive, and he made overtures to 
Aurtingzebo, cxpciding to draw him intu his isiwer i>y 
proirers of ]N-aec'. Tlio trap was t)H> iipparont, hut tin: 
prince aeeA-|»lwl it, and muni it for the enpt um of his fatlier, 
whom he tlicueerorth detained, at the leime time lavishing 
on the old Mogul all the hi.xuries of an eastern palace. 
Anningzebe was erowiied at Delhi, 1 n&fl. Dura and Murad 
wen! jail to death, .iiid Slnijah, after many ndvcnlures, 
eamo to a vii>]eii( eial in Ariutan. 

The first years of the new reign were years of peace and 
of appannit prosperity. Dut even then the Malimtla ]«iwer 
w.as liegiiining to iwqnire strength under the gniilnnce of 
the eliief Sewadji, who had Ik!oi> insulted hy Aiu'ungiiube, 
and who ever after maintained a hostile fnmt to the Mus- 
suhiinii emperor of Dellii. Tlio Rajputs also, n race of 
liigli-<!S.stc Hindus, were olienateil hy tlie distinctions of 
religion eiiforeed hy the emperor; and the Uiudits at large 
were cxasperutml hy the hn}MMition of the Jezia or uapi- 
tation tax, and hy the Mohammeduti ontrage on their 
idolatruns temples aud tho editices devoted to tlieir Hindu 
Kuperstitions. 

In i tifid Auningzcbc attempted the conquest of Assam, 
and tho expedition was at first Buccessfnl, and aiiiaH.sed a 
conKidcrable ainuuntof plunder; but the miny season came 
im, and brought with it a destmetive fever wtiicli tliiimed 
the ranks of the Mongols, and forced th<>m to retire. In 
the ioUowiiig year he resorted to the valley of Cashmere 
for the restoration of bis health, and it was during this 
period that Scw'odji commenced his predatory war which 
was to develop the Maliratta power. After the year 1C70 
tlie hfongol pu.wer was more severely tried, and the Mali- 
riittns even gaini'd it victory over (heir Mussuliiiuti fntw 
in a pitehed Ualtle fouglit in 1(172. Tim Afghans also 
8howed*a liostilu dispisitiou, and the emperor was obliged 
to head his forces against (he mountaineers. In ]67(> 
Anningzcbe commenced his attack u[>on tho Hindus by the 
vexatious and impolitic nieaKures which divided his sub¬ 
jects into favoured luid unfavoureil sects. In 1679 the 
capitation l.ax was enforced, and the llajputs were armyed 
against tin* throne. In 1(180 .Sewadji died, and was 
Bucceedi*d by liis son, who had tlic misfiqiuno to fall into 
the hands uf the ciiqicror, and was put to death with great 


emclty. After 168fi Aumngzcbo made liimsolf master of 
the kingdoms of Golconda and Bejapewr, with the intention 
of devoting his energies to the subjiigation of the Mahrat- 
tas, and this struggle occupied liim to tho end of his life. 
As he grew old he grew suHjiicious, and not without reasnu. 
He wiut npiirclienHive tliat his father's fate niight ho his 
own, and tliut his son might play over again the usual 
course of Eastern aniblliun. IIo died at Aliinedmiggur in 
the Dcciain, in 1707, master of twenty-ouc provinces, mid 
of a revenue of nbont Xd ((,((00,000 slerllng. MnNsuUnaiis 
regard him as tho^greatest of their sovereigns. In tho 
c.'xrly ]>urt of his reign he liiul cantioned the penmen of his 
empire against writing history, and to (his eirennistaiieo 
(he world of letters is imlebtcd for a more trathful arcount 
than could in all probability have nppe.ared under Ids own 
eye, or during his lifetime. A private record was kept hy 
Muhiiinmed Ilasliein at Delhi, and published in tlie reign 
of Mohammed .Shah, and fmm this work (he Hon. Moniit- 
stnai't Kl))iiinstone derived the matmuls for thal ptrtion 
of his “History of India” wlneh relateK to the r<'i;pi of 
AuningzelK*. Bernier, a French jihysician, who resideil 
for twelve yi-ars in India, and ofliciatetl professionally iit 
the eiiurt of (he emperor, has also left an neeount of tlx- 
rmpiri’ in his “Voyages el Description dcrKiiipirc Mogoh” 
It limy M*rve to render more apparent tho gn'iit ]iower mid 
military rcsoun'cs of Aiiningzebe if we quote the figures of 
lleruier ns to the (‘oinposition of the empiTor’s eamji in a 
march from Dellii to Oashmero. The guard of ea>8lry 
consisted of ll.'i.flOO men ; (liat of infantry, 10,l)i>(>. The 
eninp contained 150,000 horses, mules, and elephants; 
.50,000 camels, 5((,0{(0 oxen, and between 800,000 nud 
40U,0((0 pi'rsons; almost all Delhi followed the court, 
whose mngiiifiecnce suiqmrted its indu-slry. 

AUSCULTA'TION (from I*at. to listen), 

the inelluKi of distinguishing the statiH of health and diM'aso 
by the study of the simnds iiroduecd by the organ.'! in the 
inovemoDts wliidi they make in tho perfnminnee of their 
funclioiiH. The sound uf the air in the wind-pipe during 
inspiration is dilTerent from (hat in the &ame tulic in 
expinilion; the sound of the air in the larynx during tho 
act of Hp<!akhig is difTerent from both; whilo the sound 
prislneed by (iic action of the heart is very characteristic, 
and even the action of its diflerout rhombers may lie dls- 
rriiniimteil the ono from the other by its sound. Although 
thew! sounds may Iw easily heard hy iipjilying the naked 
oar to the Iiody, their recognition is greatly fnciiitu(i>d 
by the stethoscope. This instrument was inventiHl by 
Ijienncc, a Frencli physician. Conimeueing at first with a 
quire of paper roll^ in the form of a cylinder, lie i<fter- 
wards eiiiistructcd the wooden Htethoseopc which liears his 
namo, and which in n modified form is now in general asc. 
Anned with this instrument, Laetincc commenced a can>fnl 
study of the sounds of the cticst in liealth ami disease, and 
thus luid tho foundation of n system wben!by a new, clear, 
steady, and certain light has been thrown on almost all 
the discasofl to which the organs contained in Uie chest arw 
liable. 1'lic instrument is also eminently scrricoable in the 
detection of (xirtain forms of uterine diseaM', aud In thu 
diagnosis of pregnancy. 

AU'SPICKS. Sei: AvoviU 

AU8TXLL, ST., a market town on tho R.E. coast 
of Cnniwall, is situated a short distance inland from 
8t. Austell Bay, 13 miles N.E. of Tmro, and 2K6 fmm 
London by the Great Western Railway. The town oe^-upies 
the side of a bill, and slopes gnulnally to a rivulet, whkJi 
waters a narrow valley. The streets aro narrow, bnt tho 
town generally liiui much improved of Into years. The 
church is a handsome ancient stmeturo, with a tower 
ndurned with statuoji and sculptured oronmonls. It was 
thoroiigbly restorwl in 1870. St Austell was a poor 
village ill the time of Henry VIII., Imt has risen to its 
prcBi'Ut size in conw^ucncc of its proximity to valuable tin 
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mill copper mincfi. Vorcclmn clay and cdikI boildhi;; fttonu 
nn* olito obtained in tlio ncighhourbood. Tbero are har- 
Ixnirit at Cliarlui>t<in nod Peiewon, tiiniugh whidi vooIn uro 
iin}Kirtoil fnim WuW, and the produce of tbo luiueH 
mill poriu'lnin cluy iim exported. TLo jiilcbnrd fiediery in 
uctivviy prosecuted in St. Austull Bsiy. Tlie jKipulatioii in 
IHHI >viu3(:iL>. 

AIJSTSN. JANZ. WBH burn in 177i) nt Slercntoii, 
in Ifniiiiwbire, ol wbicli pnrieb biT fatber wiin rector. Mr. 
Auaten, nhri wna a higlily cultivated and nccoinpllsInHl 
limn, took RDiiMideruhIu pains with dnuRlititr'ti edniui' 
limi, Mina Aiinton is tmid to buvo wen beautiful, niic 
jeiMWMHed of fascinating mainiorM. During tlic last yeuro 
of the rector'll ii/u the fiunily rcsidmi chicily at jiatli. 
On liih dweiise hia widow and two daugliters retired to 
Snntliiviupton, nlieru they remained till li<17, und after¬ 
wards to the village of Cbnwtoii, in the sanie county, at 
wliii-h plaeu .lane wrote her novclN. In the Rnniiiicr of 
I ><17 she was forceil by ilecliniiig liealtli to fonmke relire- 
iiieiit and seek jmiper inedicid ailvirc. Slio went to Win- 
«hosier, and there, expinnl on the 24tli .luly of that year, 
iigcil forty two, and wm* Imried in the ralliedni]. 

Miss Austen jinhlished lier first novel, “.S-iisc and 
Sensibility,*’ill IHII.wbicb soon attnntisl allention, and 
tlie aullioiess ri'ceived XlfiO fmn its profits. I’rlde iind 
I'lejiidiee," “ Maiislield I’ark,” and “ ICinnm," followed. 
After liiT deatb lier friends |mbli.sbcd “NortlmngiT AblH'v," 
and “ I'ersiinsion:” the first being bor earliest and poorest 
|terforiiiauce ; tin- bitter, cniiipleted but a sbnrl time la-fore 
tier de.illi, tbe must finished, and -tain pas-siges of 

patlios siirtuusiiig all tbo rest. 

Miss Austen's novels arc rK-eiipIi-d wUb delineations of 
UnglMi soeiety in the middle und liiglier r.uiks. Her 
(baiaetei-s are tlie most eveiy-day eliaractcrs, and ber 
iiK-ideiits tbe most overy-d;iy incidents. There is notbing 
to startle tbe reader m ber ]Miges. Hit lionks coiitiiiii 
iiotbliig iiM>n> eM-iliiig tban n lillage Ixill, or tbe ''ossip at 
tbe village Kpin.ster's tea-tuldu; iiutbing mnro tragic than 
tbe uvertnniiiigof aebuise in n soft diU-h.or n party lH.-iiig 
eangbt in a sliowi'r going to eburcb. Miss Ansteii Ims 
lillle biiiiionr. Jli-r ridicubi is refined and feniiiiine. Tln-iv 
is never more tliaii a sniilo upon ber li|ss. In her own 
delie.ate walk she is wUliout a rival. 'J’lieni .‘li-e si-aieely 
iriy IsKikh M) perfect ns licrs wUliin tiii-Ir iiiiiit.s. Never 
was tberu more exijiiisite ninnners-jminting; never was 
Uiigiish iniddle-elnss life, wltli its little vauities. its jietty 
spites, its ipiiet virMies, muro delicately nnd truthfully 
leiKlcnal. 

Miss .\usteii knew perfce.tly her own strength. In a 
li-lti-i- to a friend shecemparus her pi-odiie-tioiis tu“a lillle 
bit of ivory, 2 inches thick,” in which she workisl with .a 
brush so fine as to jiruduui little effect after much lulHiur.’’ 
Altbongb never violently popular—her merits are much too 
exquisilo for that—alie bus rceeivi'd ample ria-ognition mnl 
fame. Dr. Wlialel/ made her works flic subjeet of an 
eluliorate article in tbo ilHarter!^ lierino in 1821. Tli" 
/ulinhiirt/h 72^fftr.io also sjioko highly in her praise, and 
Sir Walter Scott enters the following scnU-iices in bis 
diiiry, after reading “ iVIdo and Prcjiidh-o ” for tbe third 
time:—“That young lady bad a talent for dcseribing tlin 
iiivolveinents, and fm-lings, and eliaractcrs of ordinary life 
wiiicb is to me Ibn most wonderful I ever met with. The 
big l>ntc~wino strnm I enn do myself like any mow going, 
but the exquisite toneh that renders onlinarr commonpbu'e 
things und vharucters intc.^6tiug, from the Inith of tliu 
deseriplion mid tbo senlimeut, is diuiinl me. What :i pity 
such .a giftwl ereiitnre died so enriy.” 

An intcrosling biography of Miss Au.sleii wns published 
by lier nephew, tho Rev. J. K. Austen isagh, in 1870, nnd a 
colliicrioii of her Ivttero, edited by Ixird UraiHairiie, ta 1884. 


often n hot wind in Italy (llio modem sii-occo), hence the 
mime Auster, wliich comes from the snnio priracv.il root 
i;a, to buni) a.-* Aurora. The Gn-ek name for llic god 
was Aol uti. 

It is from Auster that the Ijiliu luljeelive ourtroliit 
(bouthorly) comes, whence unr Aiistuai.u (the cnntiiuml 
of the south). Tlio word (literally, “dried up”), 

meaning “harsh." “Revere," eomes from tbe samn sourw. 

AUS'TE&LTTZ is n small town on the Littiiwn, in tliu 
cindn of ISriinii, in Moravia, idmiit t> miles east of tbe tow n 
of Itrfinn ; popidathiii, 2001). This pkais; ones its celebrity 
to tb«i“l*Rllk- of tbo three em|K'nirs," w liieh w.as fongbt 
ill its vicinity on the 2iid of Dei-eiiiiMT, I80.'j, and gniin-d 
by Ka]M>h*on over the cnmliiiied nrtnie.s of Austria nnd 
Russia. This victory cost tbo Aiihfri.in crown iienily 
2-l.tHl<) square miles of territory, 2,78(>,0{Jtl subjects, niol 
an income of Xl,filHt,t)l)(l sterling, inde]ieiideiitly of .^everu 
temporary (turriliees. ,Sct ItoxAfAin-i-, 

AVSTIK 7B1AK8. St-e .\ii(>i;sTiNt.VNs. 

AUSTIN, JOBN.h very dii>tii)giu.-i]ie<l wi-iler on juri-^- 
yirudeu«-e, w.aa bom lird Mareli, 17tK». When only sixte«--.L 
vi'iirsof ago be entered the nriiiy, lint left it after the battle 
of WalialiHi. mnl w.as ealled to tbo bar in 1818. After In', 
marriage, wliicli took plaei- in t82U, Mr. An.stiii livcsl ii> 
Queen's .Square, I.oiidiiii, close to .Teri'iiiy itentbaiii and 
•lames Alill and tbe iiitimiiey wbleb sprung up Wtwei'ii 
tlieiii ha>i inueli infbienee on bis future life. The Mate of 
lii.s In-ultb e.iiiiipelb-d bliii to leave liie bar, but he w.is 
np|Hiiiited to the first yirob-sNirsbip of jurispnidenre in tin' 
Istiidoii UiiiverMty (now University (ki i-). . leetll 

wi-ie well n-ceived by a few distiiiguisiied iiu-n, but the sub ■ 
j ject vvn.s not u'engnized ns au absoliilelv ncei-ssary |uirt of 
legal study, and us it did not bU]i])ly that kind of knoMledge 
b'-st ealeiilateil to jiroiiiole prm-tii-al success in Ihepmfcs- 
sion tile slndents were ft w in number; and lUv thciti was no 
other iucome except that arising fnnii their fees Mr. Aii.stiii 
was eumpelled to reliiiqulsb tbe a)i)H>inlmenl in I8.‘t2. Imv- 
iiig held it live years. In tbe sanu- year he published liks 

I’rov iuee of .hirisyirudciiec Determined,” a woik of griMt 
le.'irning, but w-bieb w-iu not mueli Ji|ipreeiaied .if the tiiin>. 
nllbongb it is now .'idinitted by all i'imi|X'ti'iit jiidgch to 
|>bn-e its aiitlior in tin- front rank of writers lai lb.it sub 
jtvl. In 18.‘(d be wiis appointed a iiieiiilM'r of the eriiiiiii.ii 
law cominis.siiin by J.ord Uroiigliam, and itfterward.s a 
memlHT of tlm eoinmi.s.siun appointi-d to inquire into (li>- 
griev.inci-s of tbo Maltese. In |So8 bo retiimed to Ger- 
ni.my, where bis sU-uder ini-.ms en.ibled him to live in a 
Is'tler ymsitioii than be could jH>.ssilily do on Ibeiii in 
Kiiglaml. lie was, liow-ever, obliged to retain in 1818, in 
consequeuee of the nwolntinii in that year. He took ii}> 
bis residcneo nt Weybridge iii Snn-<-y. and died tbiTc in 
Ih-eemlMT, 185fi, nmvmullv resjn-cliil. His Is'etnri's oi- 
.turisprudcncu, wbieb bad reinainisl in M.'s.. weie edited by 
Iiis wife, and published in l8(il—n.'i a.s a “ Sequel to tbi- 
I’roviiice (>f .ItiriNt>rudciice lleturiiiiiied." I.i’lli .are univer¬ 
sally rccogniicd as endiiriiig inomiments of learning uml 
^ j^i-nins, nnd entitle tlicir author to rank with llobh<-s mid 
itciitliaiii. Au admirable memoir of Austin i.s pn-iixed t 
I the Is.-ctures on .IiirisprudetiOf. ninl a very iippi-eeiatin- 
arlielo appears on bitii in Mr. •). S. Mill's “ I>is.sertalion-> 
I and Diseiissioiis.” 

AUSTIN, SABAH, wife of the preceding, and rom 
I inotily known :is Mrs, Ansilii, iM'longi-ti to the Tiivlnr family 
I of Konvk-h, .and was an eminent iiiitliorcss. Distinguished 
I by her fainiliarity with Gennaii .and Kreneli laiiguaga and 
' litemtiin-, she ilid gi«)d serviei- to llie Knglisli piihlie b\ 
tniiiblatioas of some of the must popular writers in tiiosi 
I niiitries. Those best knowu aro Ranke's “ History of tbe 
j I’ojies” and the Cliiirai-teri.stii-s of tJoetbe," from the 
! Oeniiuii; and ('oiisin's on I’ublic Kdueatioa in 


AUS'TBBi the Latin name for tlm god of tbo south 
wind, son of the goddess Al’UOit.t. The suuth wind w.ui 


Rnis.sia"und (iui/.ot's‘* History of ihi* Knglisli Revolution.'' 
from the French. After her lui'<band'.» de.ifli she edited 
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his U-clurofl on JurUprodence with very Rroat ability. 
She died at WeybridKe, Stli Angnst, 1807. 

AUSTRALA'SXA, ill its usnul Hviimi, groups tugctlu'r 
Iho coutinent or island of Australia with New Z<-ubiiid, 
'i'luunuiiia, and the Rinulli-r islands ubuul these, all of whieti 
lio in tlio n-gion botwci-n the Indian Oci-uu and tiu* Parilic, 
KouUi-oaBt of the groat continent of AkLi— lieuco the nnnii! 
of Austral, «i>r Souths Asia. No ai-bitrary inoaning, liow- 
flver, is altuvlii-d to tlio loiin, wliicli is Houiotinies applied 
no OB to imdudo tlie I’ulyncKiaii Islands. Itotb thest! and 
almost oil tbe olbor Australasian islands and culonb'K will 
bo found deaerilK'd in Kepuruto nrtielos. 

AUSTBA'LIA is till! largi'st island npnn the surface of 
the iwtli. It lies to tlic Kontli-cusl of Asia, bctwis'ii tho 
iwirallvls of 10“ :J1»' and 119“ 11J' S. lat., and the meridians 
of 1 111" r/ and 153“ 10' K. Ion. Its greatest leuglii fnnn 
AV. to E.—that is, from Dick Ilurtog’s I'ohil lu Puinl 
tlurtwrighl—is about 2100 miles; its gn-atest wiillii, 
)>etween (^i]k‘ York on tlio N. uiid Wilson's I’runK-ntnry on 
the S., is 1971 miles. Its ncist liiii' is atiout 77fiU miles 
in Icnglh. while the extent of this island-continent is nearly 
3.090,OUn s(]u.are inilcH—tli.al is, more than twenty-six 
tiine.s the size of (treat Itritain and Irebnid, and only 
nlsiiit oiie-fiftli Kmaller than lln* entiHneiit of KnrujK'. Its 
least diatance from England Is 11,000 inib‘s. Tbe nortliem 
shon-H of Austmlia arc wxshed Ity the waters of Torres 
.Stniit, which scpar.ttes i1 by a distance of only 90 miles 
fnnn New (luinea; i»y tlic (lulf of tiarjieiitariu. tlic Arafura 
Sea, and tbe Indian Ocean. 11 U buuiide<l on the south liy 
IbisK Strait, which divides it fnim Tasmani.'i, and by the 
Sontli I'lH-ilie Oeeaii; on the e;ist liy the South J'aciiiv 
Ocean; and on the wc.st b\ tli<! Indian Ocean. 

A fair iilen of Australia ami the hwation of its several 
ciiIimieB may be gaflien'd by considering it .as dlviiliHl into 
tliivc piivtK—wcsicrn, central, and easlern. The wwbtcm 
jvart consists entindv of the colony of W<-st«'m .\nstmlia; 
the ccnlml of South Australia and its allied Nortbei-n 
Territory; the easleiu of tin- three colonies of (^uwusland. 
New South Wales, anil Vietoriu. The pniportion of the 
eolonii'S to each other and to the whole continent may be 
readily understood by the following comparison:—If the 
I'ontinent wen; divided into 1UO eqtial p.irtH, Vletoria would 
comprisa .3, New South Wales 19. (/ncensl.nid M'A, South 
Australia 39, and West Auslralu 31. 

Diwriliiug the loi'atiuD of these colonies more partiim- 
larly in the sumo geograiiliical order of west to east— 
WicsTKlsN Ai'stii.m.ia is ilescrils'd hy its unine. It occu¬ 
pies the whole of the western jiortiou of tho coutinent,.and 
is siirrouniied on its iiorlheni, wesh rn, and southern sides 
l>y the sea, its eastern iKiniidary bi'ing the colony of South 
Australia; ilH capital city is IVrtli. tlio next in importaue^) 
Is-iiig Kreinautlc. To the eastward of Wi'st Australia, ami 
sln-tching from ocean to ocean, occupying the whole of the 
I'ciifral {KU'tion of the continent, is llu! <Hj|i>ny of South 
Ai'stuai.ia, till! iiurihcrn p.art. of whirli is now known as 
tlie Xorthern Tem’torj’. Adelaide is the capital l ityof South 
Austr.alla; other principal towns ore Gawlcr, I’nrt Ade¬ 
laide. Kapunda, inid lifoimt Gambior. To the eostwaml of 
the Nortliern Territory and South Australia, and to tho 
uorth-iuuit of Australia itself, lies the colony of Qukk.vs- 
i.AHU. Its ciiiiital is nrisbane; Ipswich, Toowoomba, 
Muckny, MarylHinnigb, Rookhampfuti, and (jooktown arc 
other important towns. South of Qnwislund, and east¬ 
ward of South Australia, is the mother colony of Nf.W' 
SoiiTit Wales. Sydney is tho capital city; Maitland, 
(loulburn, Ratlmrst, Grafton, and Y.'isb rank immediately 
lifter. Occupying the must soutbin'ly jiart of the oontinoiit. 
Muth-weat of New Sonth Wales, and eastward of ^utu 

AnstrnliiL, m the colony of VirroniA. The metropolis is 
the city of Melisiarne; Ridlarat, Geelong, Sondlmnit, and 
CoMllcmninc being other Ic.'uliiig eiiiitres. Tasmania is an 
inland 150 miles to tlic wmtli of VielurSa, and separated 


from it, as before mentioned, by the straits nnmed after 
their discoverer, Russ. It is snn'oundod hy tho Sontli 
1‘ui'ifie Ocean; tlie uipiUU city is Hobart, Launceston being 
next in importance. 

I’cfore pnicceding to describe tho various geogrni»lncal 
features of this mugnilicent colony, wo propose to skuteh 
till! several stejis by which it has been discovered and 
opened U]). The stor}' of the difficultius mid dangeni that 
have becui bravely ciieonntenHl, cKjMfially within recent 
vearH, ill the cfTorL in obtain an aecnnitc knowliHlgi* of 
Anstnilin, will help to give a gisid idea of its lending 
pliysicn) clinractvristtrs. 

Diitcorerjf and KxptortUion «»/* AuMralin .—In the 
beginning of the seventeontli century I’cdro Kernauili’z 
de Quiros and Luis Vni'Z do Torres nndertisik a voyage of 
iliKcovory in the wcslcrn jiort of tlio Paejllc Ql00r»-l(j97), 
and while they remained together they disc^iviTi'd the Terra 
del Es]>iri(u iSaiitn, wliieli, wlioil riHlisroverod by(^sik, was 
foiiud to consist of many islands, and was called by liiiti 
the New Ucbridi'S. Torres, luiviug biH>ii siqiaratcd from 
Quims, sidled along the soutbem const of New Guinea, and 
passed thniugh tbe stnuts which siqinrate that island fnmi 
Hie continent of Australia, and which at present hear his 
name, Hu saw the coast of Australia at its most northern 
]R>in1, ('ajHi York, only a few muiiths after it had botni 
discovered by the Hatch, but lie was not awmre of its Is'iitg 
part of a vast contiiieut, and thought if wus some islands 
of small c.vlcnt. 

Not long Is'foTC the voyage of Qninw and Tomsi, tho 
Dutch sent, in 1(505, a yacht called tho from 

Itanram, to explore the coast of New Guinea. On its 
return fruiii tlic expedition tliisvcMsiil fell in with the co-ast 
of (siutincntal Australia, to tho south of l‘'nde.'iv(iur Str.iil. 
on the eastern shores of the Gulf of C^ariH'iilaria, The 
Dutch did not at iirst pursue their voyages of discovery, 
though Mie greatest iwrtioii of the rousis of the eonliuent 
was shortly afterwards first aceiilcntally seen liy their 
ve.ssels carrying on the commerce lictwocn Eurofs! ami 
Batavia, llertnge, Zcnchcn, Yon Edcls, Van Nuyls, De 
Witt, and CnrpcnliT, iliNcovcred a large c.\lcnt of const 
l>rtwi-en ICIO and 1C2H. In 1G42 Tasman discovcml 
Van Idemcii's Land, the modcru Tasmania, which for 
more than a century wus Is'IlLwed to be port of Australia. 

Thu Kiiglisli entered much later on the career of discovery, 
and were not at first succcsiful. Towards <lie end of the 
sevcntcuiilh century Dampior explored somi! iiarls of the 
eojists of tb«: continent, and sum-yail Now Itrlt.'iin and 
Now Irulamt, which Jind previously been diwovi-rcd by tin- 
Dutch; hut he did not odd to the mmil>cr of discoveries. 
After the middle of tho I'ightmiUi uculury the discoveries of 
the Englisli were of great importance. Captain Cook, in 
Ids thTw Toyngi's, hemdes exiiioritig ami suiTuyiiig a large 
number of tbo Inlands formerly' known, discovered the 
ensti'ni coast of Australia, from Cape Ilowe to CajH! York, 
which wan called by him New South Wales, with New 
Caledonia, the Sandwich Inlands, and uiany smaller islaiubi. 
After till! cHlahlisIimKiit of the English colony in New Sooth 
Wales, those coasts of the continent wiiiuii till then had imt 
Iktu visited hy Europeans were explored. Jn this task two 
young me.u were prominent, Mussre. Bass and Flinders, tho 
former a surgeon in the navy, tho latter n hiidshipiiiau, 
whose means were at first limitod to a little boat 6 fei’i 
long, which they callcil tho Tom Thumb, The covw to 
the Boutliword of Port Jackson wore examined; the iusnln 
tion of Van Dieuioii'K Jjiud was dotennined (1798), tlic 
morlt of which is chiefly duo to Mr. Bou, whose nduo w.'i.t 
given to tho Hcporating strait; and jointly in a buiall 
scLooiiur they circumnavigated that island, exploring its 
rivers and liarbuorH. Having gained promotion, and being 
apiniinted hy tho homo gnrommont to the Invtstigaior, n 
ship exiiressly fitted ont for tho sorricc. Captain Flinders, 
(luring the years 1802 and 1H03, minutely surveyed tho 
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flontliom and taiatt-m coasts, witli n large part of tlic 
Mortliern, and was tbe first to iulroduce tl>c name of 
Australia on n substitute for the old Diitth name of 
New Holland. lie disclosed inure fiillj tho world-fnoiouK 
Port Philip; diKcorered the great inlets of St. Vincent's 
nnd Spencer’s Gulfs, now included in the colony of South 
Australia; and landed on Kangaroo Island, which lies off 
the mouUi of tlic latter, and protects it from the roll of tlm 
Soutbera Ocean, being probably tho first human being that 
ever stepped upon the strand. This Inrgi* Istniid Ti!<**«ved 
iU name from tho number of the nniinalH found there, 
which were nt tliat time so tnmo as to allow tho sailors lu 
knock tliciii down like 8hc(!ji. Kneonntor liny, to tho east¬ 
ward, w.oa so cidlcd hy the imtdgator as the KjKtt wlien- he 
met with M. ilaudin (1K0&) in command of the cum-lte 
itcof/mphe., when a peaceful interview t<H>k plum between 
the oflic«TH nnd crows in tiiiio of war. Surveying voyages 
successively nruseented by Captains King, Wiekluiiii, dn;y, 
Stokes, Stjuiley, and others, have since cuinpleted the ilhis- 


tratiou of tho Austroliau eoost-liue; but down to a very 
recent date, portions of the north-western shores were only 
conjoctiinilly delineated on our maps. 

For twenty-five years after the first Anstmlian colony, 
that of New South Wales, was started, nothing was known 
of the interior of the isloiid-eontincnt exeept at a cuinparu- 
tivoly sliort distmico from the shores. The inhabitants of 
Sydney looked wistfully westward to the Illu? Mountaias, 
visible from tiic heights around, which long foiled evory ofTort 
made by llio goveminont snrverors, as well os by ent«*r- 
prising KotthTH. to pass them, owing to their tortnous and 
profoundly deep «lefi]cs. Ixtonded by vertluil walls of look, 
nnd often tomiinate<l by a Kimilur perpendicular faring. 
Mr. Tkisa snerotKied In scaling S4‘Vomi prcdpices l»y means 
of iron hooks fastened to his arms, nnd was let down by 
ropes into inti'n-ening clinsins, but after fifteen days’ c.\ei-- 
tion he rvdinquished the task as liojadeiui. Tho colonists 
had almost universally adopted the opinion that (he iKirriei- 
wns iiisiirinonntabli-, when a prafti'’abte passage w;ih foumi 
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ill the year IRI.*!, leading to the pastoral lands since 
kiion-n ON the liatliurst gold fields. Tliis route was 
traversed by GoviTnor Mocquai'lu, with liis lady, and a 
retiimo of officers, in May, 1810, and is now the gn-at 
western road of the colony. In coiisi^quenee of this dis¬ 
covery, a largo extent of country on the further side of the 
mountains was rapidly opened up by explorers and squattt'rs. 
T'he Moeqnarie, Luclibin, and Darling rivers wei-e met with, 
and bolievod at first to flow into some vast inlami mu, tJio 
exiatcncoof which in Central Auslmlia was long a favourite 
nation with speculalirc geographers. Northward, in 1823, 
Mr, Oxley nirveyed thn Moreton liny district, now Queens¬ 
land, and named its principal stream the Brisbane. South¬ 
ward, in 1824-25, Messrs. Howell and Hume, apiritcHl 
sheep fonnors, pnshed their way overland to the shores of 
Fort Pliilip, and were the first Kui'oiieaiiM to cross the 
greatest kuown Australian river, subsequently palled the 
Murray. In 1880 this stream, which collccto the western 
waters of Now South Wales, was traced by Captain Sturt 


to its discharge into Lake Victoria, a bliiillow ann of the 
Sea coiiunimimting by n iinrmiv elinatiel with tho open 
ocean ot Vlneouiiter Bay. Nomls-Ts of the aborigines were 
seen, who could scarcely be brought to beliiwe that the 
discoviTing party were of the snnic genua os thomselvcK, 
Olid jiloccd tlieir hands against those of the strangers, in 
order to nsccrtuiii if llie iminiK-r of fingers on each corn'- 
sjKindod. Nothing astonished them more than tlic net of 
taking off tlic tint, :is they srem to have considered it nii 
integral part of the bodies of their strange visitors. Sturt's 
iTpresentations of tins rnginn led to the first exphiration of 
the Adelaide eoniitr}', with a view to the ostnblishiaent of 
a new eolniiy, that of Soutli Anstralia. Oiptain Barker, 
at the head of a imriy of eight ficrsoiis, charged with tlii- 
missiiui, )HTls1ied in the oxerution of it. On reaching tin' 
narrow channel conncctiug T/iko Vir.turin with the sea, be 
stripped himself and swam across, for the purpose of 
itig out from a eonvenient site. “ Curiusity prompted me." 
says n bystander, “ to time his crossing. Tho currei.t 
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nuM runuing oat strong; 1>nt lie nccoroplbilicd tliu frnt, 
ut il./ix A.M., in three minuttM. On arriving .it the oppositf 
sUnro, hu anu'iuh^I the Bnntlhill, gaxeil nnnnnl fur a few 
inonientB, and dliUip^Htarud.’' lie wjik never seen after¬ 
words. But It was uHTcrtahu-d (liat throe natives 8|M.-un‘(l 
liiin on hu mshed into the water to escape from them, und 
the tido carried away Ins body. 

Many liud’entablo incidents of a biniilor kind mark tho 
history of ndvntitnm in Australia. Iii IH.15 Major (after¬ 
wards Sir Thomas) Mitchell, started from Bathurst on an 
exploring tour, with a mimeruua niiii well-equip^x-d pnty, 
one of which was Mr. Peter Cuimtiiglinm, the imlrfatigablo 
and iieconiplished botanisl. Liiritl by his loro of plants 
to wander from the niuiii Isnly, he disappeared in the inter- 
minaidt! wilderness, .uid thoiigli carefully sought for was 
never found; but fn»m fimts whieli subsi^quently came to 
lighl, he apjH’ars to have Isn-n murdered by the imtiv««. 
.\n iiladisk eoiiimeiuorates Jiim in the Botanic (Jardem At 
Sydney. It w'mi the rustoin of this estimable man to 
eairy about with liini in his excursions a Img of peoeh- 
stones, wliieh he ean*fnl}y planted in the sterile wilds for 
the Ismelit of future travellers, ns w«-ll xnof tlic aborigines. 

If n peaeli-stono is planted in the ground in any part of 
this country where some supply of moisture is obtained, 
then' will be a true liiduii with fniit in tlmn* or four yeais, 
witbouL any kind of eultnre. I’etielies are now commonly 
met with wild in the v\uods, am] yield n wliolesuiiie n-fn'sb- 
ment to the wayfarer, the more valued as tin- native 
forests nflui'd nothing whatever in the shape of fruit for i 
the suslenaiieeof nun. Mr. Oxley, in IX17. found a noble 
i-x^Hinse near the I.acJitaii, which hi‘ called Regent's I.{ike. 
When this woa fioiiglil for by Sir T. Miteln-ll, in iHlJt;. it 
wiw .f<»r tlio most iiart an extensive jdain, covered with ] 
luxuiiaiit gnisa. Tlicir w;us some w.iter at one extmnity 
M’urcidy a foot deep, the refuge of black swans and pelicans, 
the latter standing high n|Km their legs above the remains 
of the lake. That it hiul Is-en n splendid e.\|iansc at no 
distant date w;is evident from the wuler-linc on the shores, 
while, within this fonner bmindary, stood deml Inra of a 
full-grown size, apparently killed hy ton iniieli moislnn'. 
The site had tlins l»eeii w’oodland, lake, iiiid gnissy plain. 
In lMg8 I.ake <ieorg«' was a fine sheet of wafer. 17 miles 
in length hy 7 in breadth, extending into the counties of 
Ai'gv'lc nod Murray. Rut it was witliouL fish, and sur- 
roumled hy dead trees of the Kuealyptiis. some of them 
2 fnit in dlainctcr, wliieh also extended into it until they 
weiv wholly imoiers^sl. An old native female renn-mboi-cd 
the time when the whole was u fon‘st, a statement sup- 
;»ortetl by the presence of the lifeless timber. In OetolxT, 
IKSfi, tlio entire hike was gone, and its IkisIii wax a grassy 
meadow, Minihar to Ihu adjoining Rreadulluine riains. 
Alternating cycles of extreme inuisturi! ami drought, cxtoml- 
iiig through cousidenilde peiiisls, otVer ]ierhni>s the true 
exphiuatinn of tho transitions. 

Soon after the colony '»f Sontli Australia w.as foumlnl, 
its goveminent despatched Mr. Kyre from Adeluidt! overland 
to King tJeorge'a Sound. Tlie long jonniey was aceom- 
plishcd in the year 1840, hut tlie route only diseloiu'd a 
thoroughly iiiliospitahio region, in traversing which all the 
party xiifl'erLHl sia'i'nly fmm fatigue and jirivatimi, while 
sotue of its incinlNTs js-rished hy tho way. The next year 
tile same explorer, wli<i liclieved in the existence of a great 
ccnlral sea, w.is diieeted tn stiikc northward into the 
iiitenor, from Sismccr's (Inlf, and if possible reach the 
tropic of Capricorn. Me faileil in Hie latter object; and 
instead of mrrtiag with a grand inland reservoir, the 
singular horse-slmo I.aki- Torrens was discorcrod, u liugii 
serjicntinc tract of soft boggy ground or mud, coveretl in 
places with a shallow shent of side water, hut often exteii- 
siToly converted by lieat and drought into n demtrt of loose 
drifting tuiud. 'I1ie next attempt to reach the heart of 
the country w.ns made hy t'aptiiin Sturt, in 1845, who 


succeeded In the object—K'losply nppronclicd tlie soutlicni 
tropic due uortli from Adelaide, under tlie meridian of 
130'" K.; but n.'MTOwly escaped with life from a n-glon 
wholly destitute of water, and rivalling in its sterility the 
worst parts of the Africun Suliom. Unptoin Sturt's jour- 
n(7 was in a year of exroptionul drought, and speaking In 
his journal of Ci>opcr's Creek ho says, ‘*Tbe blasts were so 
terrific that wo wonden-d tho grass did not fire. This 
wus nothing ideal, for cveiything animate and inanimate 
gave way before it; tbo horses stood with their bucks to 
the wind and their '.loscs sunk upon tho grouud, wiUiouL 
the muscular strength to raise their Leuds; tho birds sul 
iiiKui the Isiiigbs mule uiid terrified, and the pitrclied leavcx 
fell like snow, whilst the thermometer gratluatiMl to 127“, 
and its tube broke owing to tho es]mnsiuu of tho mercury. 
Refot\> frobh Knpplics reached them tho hnuler lost the um- 
of his limbs from scurvy, bis skin became black. Ins inubcics 
contnu-ted." 'I'hc opiniuu wus general from this date, tilt 
enm'ctcd by bubse(]ncnt cxpc’rirnco, that the whole of 
Central Austmliii wus a frightful wilderness, incapable of 
supjKirling lift*, and therejforo imwortby of any Inir-'inl 
Is-iiig encountered in the attempt to traverse the djy and 
desolate waste. 

At the time when Shirt’s adventure was in jirogrcss, 
an nnobtnisiM* (iennan naturalist, Dr. Ludwig Leichardt, 
with seven eumjKUiiuns, iniido tbo overland |iuxs;igo from 
Moi-etini Ikay to I'ort Essington, during which he discovcml 
and naimsl the liiirdckin, with other rivers, and returned 
hy sea from the completion of the cuterpriso. Tims w:ij. 
»u «‘Xtr.iordinnry joiirn-y of 1800 miles, through an unknon ii 
part of the country. |H.'rfonnml in fifteen months; hut 
its diri'cliou did not lead liiin through the more iiitcriia' 
districts, the isnivlidion remainc<I cun-ent that l)ant«-'b line 
iniglit he applied to them— 

** Abandon Iiopo, all ye who enter here,’* 

ns eoiiMsting of u ktIcs of scorclied, stony', sandy, mnl 
saline plains. 

After resting a brief space in the settled districts, the 
intrejiid l^ichnnll rulliixl u second bond of adventnrerx 
nroniid liiin, who Ijiul now reasuu to rejxise confidence in 
him as a leader, fioin Lis success in tho exix-dition jusi 
mimed. His in-ojcct was to proceed from cast to west, or 
fniin New South Wales to tho Swan River settlement, 
a distance little short of 30U8 miles iu a direct lino, hoping 
to find by the. way a suceesshm of oases, like those iu the 
Afrlciiii or Arabian deserts, which ^vuuld oltablo Iiim t<> 
rcc.niit his party on tho journey. Ho xtartnl from tliu 
Darling Downs in the early |uirt of the year 184H, but no 
ecrt.oin tidings liuve ever transpired rCM|>ecting Hie gallanl 
band. One cunetubinii Is sofficiciitly ulettr, cither tiint 
Hie whole of the party perished suceossively fur want, of 
provisiumi, or were cut olT in somo murderous attack of 
tho natives. Tim latter mclnuciioly fate befell nnotlH'i- 
traveller, Mr. Kennedy, in the year of Lcicliavdt’x dis- 
nppcitnuice. The iuridents accomfHUiying bin death 
strikingly illustrated tho extremes of character in the 
Australian black, for while dogged and butchen'd by tho 
natives in cold blood, Iiu was defended to the last by 
native ntteudant. * 

In 1858 Mr. M'Duuall Stuart prooooded from South 
Austnilia into the interior under a inoiv westerly iiieridiiiii 
! than that which liail previously led Captiun Sturt into ;iu 
I iulinspitalilo desert, nnd traversed an cxtcuslvo anra uviiil- 
able for sheep-pasture, witli 8000017 pleusautly divoraiflcil 
I by lakes and creeks of salt and frcsli water. Ihicotinigcd 
by this success he sot out wltli only two followers in Maivli, 
18(10, wiHi tlic intention of crossing the country from sea 
to Buu. TIh! Isild colnniot very nearly suecHeded iu accoin ■ 
plishliig bis object, following generally tho tmiridiaa of 
184’’ E. Havinggaiued the cential n'giou, where tlie immu 
of Ce11tr.1l Mount Slmtrt was bestowed upuu a conspicuuua 
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I.ill, he pncocdcd theneo tn nbout latitadc 18^ 40' S., or 
witiiin 250 milce of tlio Gulf of Carp(■ntariI^ BufTcrin^ mncli 
lijr tlio way, chiefly from the want of water. Here the 
cnnnti 7 wan fipod. All difficulties seemptl tn be at an end 
and nuccese ci'rtaiu, when, owiiif' to tlic number and deter- 
mined hoHtility of Uie naUvos, he was compelled to dosist 
from the entorpriHc, and return to Adelaide, which ho 
regained in tlie following September. Tn the moantimo 
n carefully-organized and well-eqaippt'd expedition had 
started from Molboumo with the BRino object in view, 
which enabled the aister-colony of Vitoria to Hiiateh from 
Sonth AnHtraiiu tho dibtinction of being tlie firat to ti})eii a 
path tliroQgh tho land from the aonthcni to the northern 
spoa. The ontflt of tlin travellers included tlic necessary 
mnount of stores fur a long absence, with all kinilH of 
iiiNtrumcnts for scientific obscn'ation, and the novel oddlliuii 
of a troop of camels, twenty^aeven in nQuiIwr, itaprewly 
imported from Asia. TIh! ]iarty consisted uf Rob<Tt O'Hani 
llurku, tlio leader; ^fr. Wills, as scientifle observer; Dr. 
Herman Becker, medical attendant and botanist; Ludwig ; 
llccker, artist and naturalist; Jlr. lAndclls, in cliargc of • 
lliticnnivls; und lliirtmi sahordinah^H, with horm's. wiiggons, I 
nnd every provision likely to iosuro sneccss—tim largest | 
cxpi‘(litioii m-r fitted ont in the Australi-an colonies. i 

According to tlio plan previously arranged, Cooper's Ci eck 
was iixeii n|K)ii us u place of rendcz^’onK and fimil starting- 
point—A well-known locality a little to the cost of Sturt’s 
Inu't in and about one-third of the distance across 

flic country. Hero n permanent depot w.-w to Iks estab¬ 
lished ns A Ivisis for further operations. Arrived at Cooper's 
Creek, ho divided Uic parly, and without delay left the 
d<!]K)t ill charge uf Bruhe, A petty officer, witli verlml 
instruetiooa tu await his return fur three muutiis or longer, 
if prm'isinns aud other circumstances would permit. Knim 
this point Burke, on the 10th Deiteiiiher, 1800, jinrsiicHl 
ills journey with only tbren companions, consisting of 
Wills, the seientiflo assistant, two men, King nnd Gray,' 
taking along six cnnieli, one horse, and tiircc months' 
pruvihloiis. Tlieae were tho real explorers, destined to 
accomplish n hazardous enterjirlsc, and make a gnat dis¬ 
covery, with the nicLanchoIy result of only one of them 
earvivlag its iierformancc. 

I'nM-eediiig nearly due north, and keeping generally to 
the meridi.'iu of 140^ E., they passed day after day well- 
watered plains, with nnmerons lines of timber, aud every 
evidence of a good grazing country. The 11th of February, 
18G1, brought them to the tide-watiT of tho Gulf of Car¬ 
pentaria. and they liad conclusive proofs of having gniiieil 
the vergi! of tlie Norlliem Ocean. On returning by a now 
route, to ilia east of the outward truck, a region uf the 
finest cliaraeter for pastoral purposes was poss^ tlirongh. 
with every appearance of possessing a permanent supply of 
water. JCarly in April tho wai(t of provisions iK'gaii to 
tell upon tlio traTcllcrs, and it became ncccssaiy to kill 
the liorso for support. W'orn down with arduous travel, 
nfflietcHl with scurvy, almost witliont clothes, their six 
camels reduced to two, tho survivors struggled manfully 
on; and with balf-paralyzed limbs regained their old 
quarters nt Cooper's Creek on the 2l8t of April, after an 
absence of four months and fivo d.ay8. It was nightfall 
when they arrived; und rarely has human fortitude been 
put to a greater test than by the disapjiointment which 
awaited them. The station was desortod. Tho word “ Dig,” 
cut on an adjoining troe, directed them to n cache where 
Bonii' provisions were boriod~a welcome refresliment— 
with a record to the effect that tho party left in charge 
nndor Bruhe had quitted the spot only ncmn hourt htfure 
(he staggering wayfarers reacliod it. .Severe us was this 
inisforlnne. It was bravely borne, as a note written by 
Burke the next day, the last he ever penued, duly de¬ 
posited in tho eadle, testifies. The return-party from 
Carpentaria, oousisting of myself, ^Ir. Wills, siid King 


(Gray dead) arrived here last night, and found tliat the 
depot-party had only started on tho same day. Wc pro- 
ee^ on to-morrow slowly down the canik towards Adelaide 
by Mount Hopeless, and shall endeavour to fullow Gregory's 
track, but wo are veiy weak. Tho two eainels ore done 
up, and wo sluUl not bo able to travel fnrlber than A or 
b miles a day. Gmy died on the mad from exliaustion 
and faligno. We have all suffered ninuh faom hunger. 
The provision left hero will, 1 think, reston' our strength. 
Wc hai'u discovered a prueticable route to Ciir|M*ntiuiii, tlio 
cliiof portion of which lies on the 140tii meridian of east 
longitude. There is somo goml country between this nnd 
the stony desert. From tlicrc to the tropic the country is 
dry' nnd stony. Between tho tropic and ('aqicntmia a 
considerable portion is rangy, but it is well wnten'd and 
riclily grassi-d. Wc renelied tho shores of Caqs'iilaria on 
tho lltli of February, 18C1. Greatly disappolntod at tiinl- 
ing the jwrty here gone.—R. O'Ham Burke, Lemler.— 
I\S. The eaiiicls cannot travel, and we <‘aiiii»t walk, or we 
should follow the other party. Wc sliall move very blowlr 
down the erock.” 

MiKlui)tM attended the stips of the wanderi'rs. Land.*!, 
one of the rntnels, liaviiig sunk in a Ixig, could not U* 
extricated, and was shot ns he lay. Ihijah, the other, was 
killed for fowl. After proceeding soim- distance in the dirw- 
iioD indicated their exliausti-d condition cnforceil a ix-turn 
to the depot, to which, hy a seareely e^mceivahle misclisnce, 
Brahe li^ returned hi the interim, and again ipiilted 
filially without diseuvering ii trace of their visit. Tims 
ab.aiidone<i, life was preserved fur souie time hy the seeds 
of the nardoo plant, which the natives make into hn'nil; 
blit it was too uniiutritioua to have any recrultiug effect. 
Unable to cmwl. Wills insisted up>n being left, while the 
other two went in search of the blocks ns their last clianee. 
Burke sunk on the way, and sexm oxpircti; and King, on 
returning to Wills, found him a corpse, stretched ou tho 
spot where ho liad bepanited fiuin him. Tlie sole survivor 
was fortunuto enough to meet witli natives, who kindly 
cnlertained him with their best fare, and among whom he 
was discovcri'd by a relief-jiarty from Melbourne on the 
15fh of Sejifeiiilicr, wasted to a skeleton, and scarcely to 
Iw distiiigiiishud us a eivilized Ixsiiig. The terrible sucriflee 
was not, however, made In vain. The men aecuinplislied 
tho main object of tlieir iiiifasioii, rnissiol and reerosscal the 
great island continent, discovering a tine habitable country 
when! only dewilafioii had lieeii suriniHod. Almost ou tho 
8]M>t wlieru Burke and Wills perished of starvation there 
now stands a thriving town, with many social adjuncts. 

On Now Year's Day, IKtil, Mr. M'^Douall Stuart, nothing 
daunted by the failure to which we have referred, again 
loft Adelaide (aided liy a liberal grant from tho colonial 
government), and succeeded in reaching aliout 100 miles 
beyond his former position, to bit. I?'', huL 133°; but an 
iiiiiK'iietnible ‘‘semb” here Imrred all further progress. 
Ho made strenuous luid prolonged efforts to pass the 
obstacle (his bnrm'S being on one occasion 106 hours 
witliuut water), but witliont snei'ess, nnd was reluctantly 
cninpvlled to rctnm for want of provisions. Arriving safely 
in the settled districts in Septemlafr, he again started in 
htsa tlian a month on tho route now familiar to liim ; nnd 
this time well-dcbcrvi*d sni’oess rewardetl him. This 
journey was perhaps one uf tho most important in Us 
results uf any that have been made into tiio interior of 
Australia. It nuorked out a track from the settled districts 
of South Australia to tlie extreme north, along whlcli it 
was subsequently found jiossihlu to nnistnict a telegraph 
line, with lixed stutioiib; a id it also led to tho dlscoverv 
uf ono of the most fertile districts of tropical Australia. 
wflh*red by a fiiio iiavigiible river, the Adelaide, and wliieh. 
from its position in regard to the islands of tho Malay 
AreliiiMdagu, is best fltti'd to become the niirbrny and homo 
of fluurisliiiig commimities. 
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K<» fiirlher expcditioni of oiijr account wcro undfrlakon 
f( r aonio >'cara, utiUl, utilizing! the track of M‘I)iiuall Stuart, 
Sooth Australia acconi]>li«Iied the pigantic work of forming 
on overhuid tvlrgniph line, Ly wliiolt duilj coimnunicittion 
h.is, since 1872, bf.'ini kept iip iM'twcvn tlio Austrnlinti 
i-(<ntmc>it and thu n-st of the civilized wurhl. This great 
Murk was completed in August, 1872, and lias a K-uglh of 
nearly 2U0(f miles. 

The principal portion of the Aiistralimi ronlincnt now 
remuiuiiig nncxplori-il was the iminenso tract of I'ountry 
uf tliu telegroph line, comprising more than half of 
Sontli Aubtralia, and the whole of the unsctlled pttrlioua 
of ^Vest Australia. In the exjiloratiou of this \itst mi' 
puniusing urea of nearly 1,0011,1)110 s(|imre miles, the first 
place is <liio to Mr. Krnest (iiles, wlio in 1872 st.nrt'.-d 
fri>m Clnnnhora I’illar, m'.ar tlie Chnrlotlc Waters Telegraph 
StnlUui, with llio intention, if ]H>ssiblii, of crossing in u 
«.cstwiu'(l direction to the soiwec's of the .Mnrciiison Hirer. 
Ill this he w'iis not Mim-sshil; Imt ho discovered the 
extensive salt lake Amadeus, and cxplonni for iilsiiit 100 ! 
miles north of it; the whole country being arid with 
ramlhloiiu ridgi's and spiiiifex or innlliH: “scrub." In 
i87tt he starteil again, .niilcd hy tlio >S<inlh Australian 
govenunciit, and travelling about 2tl0 miles south of the 
fonnrr cuunM:, reached u {stint nearly midway Is-twccn 
tint telegraph and the known part of West Australia. 
Here tlm country condstcil of open sandhills or gravel, 
covered with spinifvx, and absolutely without water. 
Ttii aing back, ho struck due north about 1 00 miles, finding 
only one sninll wnter'Iiotc on the way, luid then eamc iijsiu 
some fine liilly country, with roeky gorges, rnnning strenins, 
a Iteautifnl wat4-rfull, and nbumbnit pasture. Hxqnisitc 
ilowen dixtked tbu gruniid, and the plaia! was an oo-sis of 
beauty in the midst of a huge wilderness. Hut it did not 
last lung. The streams ran dry ns sisin ns Ili.-y left the 
bhiulc of the hills, ami ImiDi north nnd south (hero was 
luitliing hut a {xiirhed desert. Packing wntci' in kegs, he 
pushed due west, with iiiio coiM]miuon, fur i2t) miles over 
an <n'id country, when, oue of tin- lioi’ses bi-eaking down, 
he was obliged to ntiirn. Catviiig the horse Hint remained 
to his etiinputiioii (ilhsoii, he iiistriicfisl him to go knek to 
the kegs, dt> miles oil', give tiie liorsr a good drink, and 
then {tush on for the camp miU hviiig )>ac-k water, adding, 

“ 1 «|epend on you to bring me relief." Hibson lost bis 
way, and was never been again. Mr. Oilos walked on the 
whole way to thi‘ kegs, witlioiit water. Then, (oirrying 
the keg uud Ids other buggiige, a load of 50 lbs., he started, 
and wus wveu daj-s in nuclimg Ids ilepot, Iwviii" Ireeu 
witbont food for tivo days, :uiJ being able to walk only 
nlxiiit •'* or (j miles u day. 

While Mr. (.iiles w.as tlms engaged, several other exfHidi- 
tions had been sent out by tlie South Ansiralian and West 
Auslrulhin govRriinifliit.s. Mr. (iosse, with camels, horses, 
and :i druy, Ktirtixl in 187>1, nearly in the snnin direction as 
Mr. tiiles. but did nnt reach so far west. He disenvert'd tbu 
remarkable Ayer's Rock, a pillar or {>yrnmid of grniiilu 
alaait lOtH) feet high, and not far from it Mount Olga, a 
pnripitous moss of rock 2 milea long, 1 inilu wide, and 
mon‘ than u quarter of a mile in height. 

lu April, 1H7JI, Colonel Egerton VVarburton started fnim 
Alice Springs (on the tidegraph route just north of thu 
ti'o|iie) with beventeen camels, and sad’ernhsl in reiudnng 
the Cftkover River, in Wcstmi Australia, in December, 
after extreme hardships, with only three of the camels 
alive. The line of this c.xplurutiau was about lat. 21'* ami 
22". Till) nountry, for the greater part of the distance, 
was a fearful desert, with not a drop of surface wator for 
Imndrcdfl of miles at a streteh. and in every way inferior to 
that tmw^rsod hy Giles. (%iloiu-l Warburton wom nearly 
starved on this journey, and part of Urn time had to travel 
strapped at full Icngtli on his camel; hut he was the first 
to traverse the great Aostruliiiu desert from cost to west. 


At one portion of the journey the exjdorers wore nnlnreil 
to extremities for w*nter, and they resolved to mnko a final 
rush to reach the Oakovur River, distant about 170 miles. 
Tim Attempt was uiodu; but had it not been for the 
imn-identinl fiiidhig of water on tbe way, the wliulo party 
would have been lost. Airiviil at tbo Ookover, they fnuiul 
tlie chaiiue] jierfectly dry; but n Ktnull water diolo and somu 
birds supported a {xirtion of (ho party, while others went 
down the river to the nearest station and obtained help. 
The condition of thu Uakover at this time will some 
idea of the singular eliniigcs met with in Australia. When 
Guluiicl Warbnvtou arrived, thu bed of this river was nearly 
yards in width; but there was not a dro{> of water in 
it, and apparently there had not been for u lung time. The 
cuiuiicl and Ida friembi went to bed one night when tlio 
channel of th(« river was quite empty, but at three o'clock 
in the morning it was full to tlm bank—a apleudid river, 
with plenty of ducks and large troos, borne along by tin* 
current, limiting on its surface. 

In 1874-75 .1 greater foat w.a8 aecomplisliwl by Mr. 
.Tolin Finrost, w'lio, with horses unly, crosbcd through a 
longer extent of uninluibitixl country, from the Mnrehisou 
River to thu telegraph lino a littlu iinrth of Peake Station, 
'rill! track of tlio route lay about dOU miles south of that 
»f Golimel Warburton, and for fully twu-tbirds of tbu 
distpiu'c tbu country was found to be without pciinaDcnl 
water and thoroughly uniiihnbitahle, though often cuveifd 
with n scntbhy vugetatiou. Towards the telegraph line it 
In'cnnie iiiori! hilly, with more frmjncnt streams and watcr- 
liii1('<>, and there won* here and tlicro putchcH of fertile 
('.oimfrj*. Forrest’s journey oecnpiod six months, and was 
tlie lirat occoiiqilislietl completely u('n>ti.<4 from wi>t>t to cost. 
Xatires were funiid numerous in the iuterior, and flireu 
limes attacked the party; much game was also found, even 
in the most wretched npiiiifcx desert. 

Ill 1875 tlm veteran ex]iIoria' (lilcs, fnniislicd with 
cuincli and assisted hy the Noiith Anstraliaii goTcrnineiit, 
sucrci'iled in crossing from Purt Augusta, at thu Lend of 
St. Vineciil's (Jiilf, to Perth, by an entirely new route, 
aliout midway bctwix:ii Fom>st’s line and tin* soiilh ctuist, 
and nearly following tho tlurtiutli parallel of south latitudu. 
I''nim the Vouldeh i>e])u(, about 12U uiUc', norlL of Fowler's 
Hay, to the iirst scttleinents in West Anstrnlia was traversed 
in little more than four months. After leaving n small jx’tid 
in longitude 128’ 4(i' no water w.-is found foru ilistuiu-i-of 
:>25 miles, when a very line bpring wa.s accidentally bit 
upon among bnm-n sandhills. This proluibly savoil tlx* 
{liirty from destruction, as it was again 15(i miles beyond 
this Imfun* niiy more water wasfouud. Southward toworil 
till* ciuist thu coimtiy was oj>mi and grassy; nurthwanl 
tuostly covered witli “ scruli" mid sptnifex, but all eqmilly 
wnterleRB. In this expedition Mr. (lilcs travelled 25UO 
miles, uiid found no ouuutry uvailable for settlement; while 
for more than 1000 miles he bod to bore his way thraugli 
coiitimious scrubs. 

Of all the various Australian explorations, however, iiono 
linvo Ihs-ii more important or interesting iu llmir results 
tlian that of hlr. Alexander Forrest iu 1879. The W(»t 
Australian governmuut having mode a liberal grant towards 
tlm expenses of a journey through their uorthmi territory, ‘ 
tlm settlers gave twenty-six Iiorses, and on the 18th Janu¬ 
ary, 1870, Inking pn>visions for six months, Fom-et and 
bis spirited littlu band started from Perth, with the view 
of making their way along the north-west country to Ihirt 
Darwin, on tbe northern coast. Arriving at King’s Sound, 
they followed its sliores until they struck tho Fitzroy River 
—a nnhic stniain, teeming with iisb, naviguble for u clis- 
tauee of 1U0 nulcs inland, and rmmiug through rich country 
ranged over by thouuaiids of emus and kangaroos. Tbo 
river would appear to Im of large size, os the cxjilnrers 
were obliged to follow its left bank for 250 miles befure 
they were able to cross it. As far oa could bo estimated,. 
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the Fitzroy basia contains 5,000,000 acres of laud Huitable 
for pastoral purposes. Leaving the river, tli<‘y toiled on 
for 140 inileti at the base of a tn!)le-land 200U feet liigli, 
until they suceecded in snnnounting the rango, and then 
bill after hill roso Iwfore tbom. A fortnight was spout and 
uiiio honcH lost iu endoavnaring to make tracks over these 
heights, when the attempt had to be abanduiiMl. Thi^ 
therefore returned to th« Fitsroy River, t«K>k a little rest, 
and on tlio lOtb July, with thirteen horses and fifty days' 
provisions, started E.N.E. for the overland telegraph line. It 
was now necessary to economJso thcu;,nttinns; and us they 
rnnsuiiivd tlio load of a horse, they finished by nonsum- 
ing the bomo itself, after drj'ing the fiesh In the sun. Th^ 
Iruvellnd 1 (lU miles to the Dividing Range, crossed it in lai. 

1 10', and then proceeded west 240 miles to tho Victoria 

River, near its junction with tho Wickham. During tiiis jour¬ 
ney tiiey discovensl millions of acres of fertile, well-grassed 
country, intersected vrlth numerous large rivers, all nmiiing 
west and nnrtli-wost. They saw no big game; hut flocks 
of wihl turkeys were met with, and tlio rivers, well stcH-kid 
with tisli, were coveml with gocso and ducks. During his 
entire journey Mr. Forrest estimated that he saw 25,000,000 
nen-s (if ])astoral liuid, the greater portion in undulating 
flats, and poison \iljuits being conspicuously absent. iJirgo 
niinibcrs of natives were met with, and though they may 
fitly be described as displaying manners nonu and cus¬ 
toms nuAty," they did not niulest the travellers. For the 
most port they were fine big men, with cliumctcristica ex¬ 
tremely iiitunwtlng to tho ethnologist, 'fliat they had never 
iiii-l while men before was shown by their refusal to cat any 
i if the f(Mid otfered thorn, and by tho fact Hint not- a woman 
\\:iN ever to Iw though there must lmv(! beeu plenty of 
them with tho dinbrent trik-s encountered. On Icaringthe 
Victoria tint explorers came to an almost waterless eouutrv', 
und their pmvioions hi'gan to fal). When tlioy were iikut 
D)() miles from tins lelegrnpU line Forrest determined to 
puAh on ahead with one com])aniou, obtain a supply of food, 
and llieu return to bring on the rest of thcjmily. Accord¬ 
ingly they started from the camp with full water drums and 
a few ]siimds of Hour, iind eoinmcnccd a lumdw'd miles' 
J.mniry, >vhifh nearly cost them their lives. 'I'lio blazing 
liint of a trotiieal htiii dried up their stom of water, and fur 
forty hours they siillcred tho agonies of thirst. They pushed 
on night mid day for bare life, while their senses began to 
reel, and each man's tongne swelled up b« that it iieiu'ly 
cliokeil liiia and fairly rcuden-d him sjieechhisii. Sucking 
a stone pive thorn relief at first? hut by and by the sali¬ 
vary glands refused to work, and tlio stones drop|»ed out a.H 
dry .as when they were put in. At last, to llicir horror, 
the horses became disabled, and the two men bad to dis¬ 
mount and toil on, leading their jaded beasts. But Forrest 
kad taken his booriugs well; and after a walk of 2 inihti 
they struck tho line, and piwcedmg along it for 11 miles 
more they got water. Having procuH^ supplies of provi¬ 
sions, they returned, and with tho remainder of Iho pirty 
soon iiflcT reached the Catherine Telegraph Station, and on 
tlio (ith October, 1870, arrived nt I'ort Dnnviiu 

'J'liA woitcm half of Australia has tlius been traversed in 
forr nearly parallel lines about 800 miles apart, while 
various shorter explorations have mode known large por¬ 
tions of the iutermediato country. The suatberu and 
nurtbem coasts arc also fairly known; and wo ore forced 
to conclude that at least ono-tbinl of the entire coutiiicnt 
is at pn-seut uniubabltable by Europeans. Eowhero else, 
perluijw, on tho globe, do we uieot with the strango pheno¬ 
menon of a dense vegetation combined with nn aridity equal 
to that of the Sahara. Fur tho traveller tho country is 
worse than the Sahara. For hundreds of miles at a streteh 
the- Aniidy undnlatinns nre covered with tho dreaded spintfex 
or porouiiine grass, wlilch renders it impossible to walk 
without painful prccanUou. Agiun, fur hundreds of miles 
is found the dense “ scrub” of dwarf Eocalyptiis, covering 


the ground like the rods of an osier bed 10 or IS feet high, 
bindering all view of the (xiuiitry, and renduriug it neces¬ 
sary to bore one's way, like a mole, undergrouud. This is 
tlio “ Mailed Hcnih” of the explorers; while the still more 
dreaded " Mniga scrub ” roii-sistw of species of prickly 
acacia, which tear tho clutlins and wound the flesh of Uin 
traveller. Horses dread tho spiulfox like a iiestilence. Tho 
constant pricking of this gmss causes raw Aid bleeding 
BwellingK nmnd tbeir feet, and to escape from it they will 
prefer to force their way through tlie denwwt setubs.whoro 
ibo ground is soft und the spiuLtex does not grow. In other 
|uirtK the whole e-oantiy is a mass of angular stones, with- 
ont the traveller meeting for days together with u spot of 
easier ground; while iwer largo tracts of country loose sami 
is hcajiod up in ridgns, liko the long swell of the ocean, and 
appearing almost as interminable. Often, after pissing days 
witlnmt water, when nt length it is discovered it turns out 
to k undriiiknblo brine, or it exists in such Kmall quantity 
ns to be insufficient to supply the watiU of ktli men ami 
horses for n single iky. Agitin, tlio extreme uncertainty of 
tho cUiimto and rainfall renders it im]H>ssib!c to dejfcnd on 
tile accounts of previou.s explorers in tlie some district. 
Where water is ut one time almiidnat und hnrhago luxuri¬ 
ant, there nuiy l« found n year or two later a burned-up 
desert. Tho lake described by oiio traveller may b« found 
nn expanse of baked mud by bis sneressor; while, whero 
one mamh(*d over grassy plains, another may be stoppcil 
by inundations whicli cover the whole eoimtry. 

It mubt not Isi snppvscd, however, IsKianso nn IsolatiHl 
party of explorers passes tlirough an inhospitable tract of 
eimntry that therefore the whol« rcpoii is 
desolate. Wliat has Is-en aclui-vcd iu many parts of 
Australia bv the iadoinitnblc energy and spirit of the 
colonists entirely forbids sueli an idi'a. Tlin country in 
which Burke anil Wills died of stan-ution is now oernpied 
by sheep runs, uml is found to jKissess all the physical 
eonditions nec«-.>4s.nry for supplying Imimin wants. Tin. 
region traversed from south to north by M'Douall Sluurt 
wns of the must unpitmiisiiig kind, as hs wa.s frequently 
in danger of [teribhing fnim want of water. Yet tho over- 
huid telegraph, which nearly follows his mate, marks a belt 
of fine fiTtilc eoniitry, and with its stations at various 
inten-rils provide.^ a psni haAC of operations for settloiiieuts, 
Initli east . 01 ) 1 ! west, (imreiishiiid, at first regarded As fur 
too hot for luistoral purposes, is now studJi-d witli settlo- 
ments, fl.OtKi,000 cattle, and mom tli:in 7,<t00,000 6lieO]». 
AostRiliaii natives, by tlii-lr almost instiiielivo fiudlify for 
timliug water, will live for inouUw where Europ-ans would 
ilin of thirst; and ou thidiiig ono of the deserted waler- 
hules of the nati%x'H,contuming soeiningly but the sranticst 
supply for a horse and man, Colonel Worburton was often 
able, by a little careful digpng, to discover ample water to 
BU])ply Ids party aud auveiiteen cami’ls a considerable time. 
Will'll onec these watering places are thoroughly known, 
tlio presence and np|)lianw8 of civilized inaa will effect 
undreamed-of transformalione. Oases will uriso in tlin 
deserts; and even if this app lbition be still dcserveil by 
the more eeiitral regions of Australia as a whole, other 
generations will sec ninnellons changes produced therein 
bv tins dissemination of jieremiial grosses, clovers, lucerne, 
and nnincmns otlier fodder herbs, and by draining into 
pennatieul Imsiiw tlie moisture which now, after oecnsliiiuil 
rainfalls, so rapidly cvapirales. 

It would, iiidwsl, be impossible to predict tho futtire 
which lies before this sturdy and colossal colony, especially 
considering wliat it has already accomplkhod while yet in 
Uie infancy of civilized life. At no very distant period 
a railway will in all probability spin tho continent from 
north to south. Expeditions to ascertain tin: practicability 
pf this great scheme were despatched in 1880-82, and 
each anived nt tho conclusion that it might bo carrii'd out 
without nny iusupcrablo difficulty. 
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Vhfi*ii'nl titvtfruphy .—AuRtvalla Ik Ringiikrly compact, other river* are th« Manning, Clarcneo, Hrisbone, and Riir- 
und when its vaat extent is tukc-ii inti> nccount, presents nett on the E.; tlie Fitzniy and Danlekin on thu N.K.; tho 
no great variety of surface or irregularity of outline, there Mitchell, (iilbort, and (iregory on tlie K. 5 tho Adelaide 
iM-ing no Tcmarknbhj indentations except the. Gulf of Gar- j nod Victoria on tho K.W.; and tho Vortescue, Giiscoyne, 
]H-iitarja on the N.E., though then! ar<< Korernl good linr- Mnrcldson. and Swan River on tho W. 
l•on^s and capacious hays. A ridge of nuiuiitniiis, Tho flow of water in tho Australian rireni is very 

iiDtiu of whom: elevationn exceed 7000 fc*ct,i’un 8 parallel unequal, and notwithstanding tlie great length of Uieir 
to a great ^lortion of the K. and jutrt of the S. coast, at (‘ourse many of tlicm, oapoclaily in. tho S-E*. of the island, 
a disliuiet* varying from liO to VO tniles; while the S. coast, are in general of tho natnro of iDountain torrents. Komied 
from (kpe Ixniwiii ti> SjwnwVs Gulf, pn-sents a low and in tlie hills by the (wufluoncu of tiuiuy powerful stn'nms, 
sandy surface. 'J'he hJ. and W. ctsists arc generally low, they msh from thej}- mountain homes important water- 
witli some modrralo elevations at intervals. conrscs ; but quickly reaching a level country they beconio 

The most elei.ited range of toountaius extends along 1 sluggish In thdr motion, except when urged by the inilneAco 
thu E. const, at dislaiice.'t, us iH-fore stated, of from 30 to | (9 fliKidiiig rains; and receiving few or 110 tributiu'ies, 
00 milc'i. Titey arc named by thu luilives Wairogongs, | their existence depends on tho magnitude of their sourees, 
and hy tli<* st-ftlcrs Anstniliaii Alps. They arc subdivided I n> that they shun] and narrow as they proceisl—an 
into tlie Itiiie Mouiilaiiis, and tlie Llverpisil, Deiihaiii, Kew | ell'ect exactly tho reverse of anjlliiug observed in uldiT 
Knglaiid, and IVak ranges. The chiiiii wimmnnccs ne.'ir j countries. When the mountains are saturated witli water 
t'ajie Wilson, tlie most soiithirn point of tlio coiitliicut, ! IlielH'dsof these streams become fully charged, and then 
and extends witli little mteirui»liou to the mirtlieru shore. ; they foam and thunder along tlicir tract till, iu the flats of 
Tin: liighest jK-aks—viz. Mount Kosciusko, 717t» fwt; I tlm low countiy, they meat with some opposition, when 
Mount Sea View, dOOO feel.; Mount Liiidesjiy, o700 feel; ; they overflow the country to tho right and left, and n-ndcr 
Mount Uargiil, .'i-lllO feel; Mount Coiiohlas, fis-t; I it n vast inarHli. In dry seasons, on the contrary, many of 

.Mount Mitchell. •] 100 ; Mount I'iiiiiahur, 4100 feet; and | tho rivers dwiiidlet^i triflinghrouks even ui thu muiiiiUiiiis; 
Mount linthiirst, 4000 feet—-are nil in New South Wales, , while, in the plains, their wide and deeji licds bueuuie eon- 
<'xeept Mount Kosciusko, wliicli is on tlie lionler between | verted into dry and dusty cliasms. Tiiis is the ease with 
.New Soulh Wales iiud Vie-lovia. Tliew mountains, though ; the Macqiiario and the Ixwihlan, whie.h, issuing from the 
not nttniiiing the ulliliide of the great snimints of the ; mouiituiiis in largo and full sti-cams, are lost in extensive 
Sillier grand divisions of tlie world, on account of their j swamps, which in wet seasons are everywhere imindaled. 
abruptness, pn-sc-iit seeui-s of gienl wlldiiess and grandi'ur, j After a luiig-cuuthmed dnmglit tJie beds of these rivers 
«'X}M>si)ig to view iiiimeiise precipices and gigimtio fissures, | present a hue.<s'ssuHi of ponds, and tJieir ninrsbes, nearly or 
willi iii*arly jierpeiidlcnlar walls of fmii 17H0 to 8000 fei-t. j wholly dried, exhibit tlie crocks hy which their iiiiperfeet 
.Some Runiiults are jieria-lually eovered with snow. Another ! wiiiiimmieation is kept up iluring the inandation with the 
i.-mge, ciimmeiM'iiig near the S. eoast, at I'ortliuid Hay, in | Darling and Murmmhidgec. Tlie Murray, frr.m tin: nnm- 
lat. SO" o2' S., loll. 14'2'’ ^.' 1 ' K,, utter n K. coni'se for bumu ' Wrof its aflioenis, and also from tho nature of thu cumiliy 
distance, sinks into gras.H lulls, which connect it witli the ! timmgh which it pusses, never loses tlie character of a 
Aiistnilian Alps. Anotlier ehaiii runs E. fnnii Cnpo j continuous river—tiioiigh at certain scusuiis its waters me 
dervis and Soiilli .Viistralia to Like Torrens, and there arc coiiMilernhly reduced, and itis notalw.ay 8 available fur imvi- 
also several dehuOied ranges and Isolated peaks. On the gation. Its ctn!Hiuehure,too, is verydisproisirtioned to its 
>s.W. runs n range under v;moui, local nniiies, none of iiiuguitudc, but that eflbet lifts to siimu extent been uver- 
wliich exeiK-d 3000 feet in altitude. eoine or much modified by the assistance of railways. The 

The explomliuim we iiave sketched, and our remarks fitful and irregular character of tho streams is aceouiileti 
tiicreoii, Miffirjeiifly iiidieato the dreary char.'ictcr of niueh for, to n great extent, by the luviil surfaco of thu couutrv 
of the interior. Allowing, however, that J.000,000 square already referred to. The intersection of lofty ranges of 
miles of the eoniitry is liopilexsly irrculainiiiblu desiTt, inonntains in u country generally gives risu to stro.ajiis 
there let remain nearly tf, 000,000 square miles—im flowing with regularity and iu constderalile volume, 
ouermmis area—whicii the {mlieiit energj' of man will laikos are nimndnnt in AustrAlin, as might ho inferred 
render nsefnlly priHliietive. One chief characturislio of the from the level nature of much of the country, but iioiio of 
iiitn-ior is the great flatness of largo areas of its surface, them ore very largo, and few are pcnoma-iit. Ths ideal 
and the nuHlcrate elevation of even its hlglicRt ranges, and Like Torrens of lairlKT Australian geography, situnb^d noa- 
(liis will very hirgidy aecount for thu defieieiie.y of n regu- the Kliuders range ia South Auslrolia, has been ilisiuivcrctl 
far Hiid p<‘n‘iini:il water supply, ]>resently to bu nolieeil. to include a chain of lakes, distinct from one another, to 
/Vfter exeessiie rains sonic of the jdaiiis are inverted into which the uuinea of Eyre, Gregory, Fmmn, and other* have 
a shnllnw sen. whiclt, however, soon disapfS'an, and in an lieeii given. With the restricted limits now Ascerlaiiiisl to 
almost iiieredihly ehort time the ground is elutlied with iH-long to it. Lake Torren* still extends upwards of 150 
verdure. In the north thu clinintu and productions are niiles in the diructluu of E. to S., and has its drainage into 
of a more tropirul nature, mid rain is more regular. thu lieml of Spencer Gulf, though divided from it during 

A scaieily of fn‘sh wutiT, wlietlior in the fonii of rivers the season of drought by on iotervoning isthmo*. l.ake 
or lakes, is one of the jirevailing characleristics of Australia. Alexnndrina, the recipient of tho Murray, has a very largo 
Along a coast line of nearly MltlU mill's, few rivci's of any snrfuei), hut is hIioIIow. I^ikc Amadeus is.a great salino' 
i-uusidenilile magiiitudo dlsidiurgo themselves into the seu, depression near tho licart uf the continent. Some of tho 
iiHist of them being Hlmirbi'd bi'fore they reach it, while lakes ore,howeviT,quite isolated,and Doueliavo anyoatlut. 
on the S. const tlieiv is not a Kiiigle watercourse to Im Many, including suniu of the largest, are salt, 
found from Port Lincoln to King Gcorge’a Sound, a dis- /oo/o^,y.—Australia stands alone a* respects tho main- 

slaiire of more Ihmi l.'ioit milcK. Thu Murray, with its iiinlia which inkibit its surface. Almost all—kangaroos, 
great hraiielies, the Murrumbidgra;, Lochlaii, and Darling, bandicoots, opossums—belong to the marsupial tyjie, that 
is the prineijtfil river of Australia. It runs mostly in A is, nre furnishod wlt^ a natural pouch in which to carry 
W. mid S.W. diroelioii, and draiiiH the western sloj* of the their young. These marsupial animals, which are bow 
Australiaii Alps, thmngli <i kjiarn of from HOO to 1000 extinct in almost every otbar part of the world, or hut 
miles from the sources of liie Altimiy on the S. to those of feebly repnuenti'd (as by tho opoasunis of America), are 
the Darling on tlie N. For a long diKtance it forms the consideved to be tlio oldest mammals known. Kossilremohis 
booudary iK-twccu Victoria ami N\-w .South Wales. The prove tluit their predecessors in ages past grew to enormous 
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sites, nrs]1iQj;t]iAt Almost of the rliiaoceros. The 
nr wild dog (more tlian sospected tu have origiiistcd from 
escaped dogs of tbo carljr Earopeaa settlcni), is olinnnt tbo 
only camivarouB animal of the cniitlitont, and there ore 
no Indigenous hoofed RiiimAlB. Tho birds of Anetmlia 
stand Qnrivnllud in their variety of form and beauty of 
plumage. There are upwards of C80 dilTi-rent species— 
the largest being tbo emu, which roprosents in Australia 
tbo ostrich of Africa, and moks next to it in stature, 
many standing full 0 feet high. The birds of prey— 
4 'a^os, falcons, hawks, and otvls—yo phnitlful; with 
those of hi'anty, paroquets, cockatcioe. and lories; hnt in 
birds of melody Uie eunutry is dcfiei.-nt. Thu notes ore 
more generally monotonous, discordant, or peculiar tiian 
musical; and many are familiarly fitylcd after their tones. 
Tho block swan, remarkablu for its cnloor and glossy 
/ plumage, has a voice which one of Its early civillzcsl hearers 
could only RompATv to tho “ creaking of a rusty sign on it 
windy day.” 1'lie black swan, liniicysuckcr, and lyre-hinl 
arc peculiar to the country, 'fhe IwlNbird has the name 
fniin its singlR silvery " Hog,” curiously hmd and metallic, 
tho harliingcr of water in the desert. Thu organ magpie 
lias n soft sod tone, said tu resemble the m>ti‘s of a flaUua 
touched by a timid and uncertain hand. The coachman 
gives a long clear whistle, finiBliingwith a noise exactly like 
the crack of a whip. Tho knife-grinder's song is snih- 
ricntly ditt-riminatwl by the name. Tlic c.Ttmordiij;irT chant 
of the laughing jackass dudes description. Several species, 
ns tho taiagalla or brush turkey and the satin bird, are 
remarkablu for their habits. Snakes nro nhunclniit, and 
though not of hirgu sizn are very vutioinous in cliarncter; 
there arc upwards of dxty species. The rivers within Ihn 
tropicji harbour funnidablo cror4>dilu4; and various lizards, 
especially the iguana, attain a lai^ size. In tho insect 
World Australia orenpies a foremost position, whether 
«!* regards size, number, peculiarity, or ac.tivity—the 
latter quality being eonspieuotis in tho mosquito. An endless 
%’iiriety of fish, seals, diigongs, and wliales are fouud along 
the enasts. 

Uutanjt .—Tlicre is no port of the world the vegetaliou 
«if which is so unliko that of all other cumitrics ns that of 
Australia. Tlic plants are, to o very cimsidcmblv extent, 
of so pccultur an oi^anization that a hu^ projrortiou of 
the genera and some entire natural orders arc absolutely 
unknown l>eyond its shores or dependent islands. Trees 
are there the leaves of wliidi arc on both sides alike, 
and possess Ibo same organs, with tho further peculiarity 
of being insorted in a vertical instead of a horizontal direc¬ 
tion. llenco by presenting their edges to tlic light hnt little 
shade is nITurded. I'liis result is aided by tho foliage of 
all tlic timber being scanty, while tho branches tend moro 
to shoot upward than to spread out laterally; and the 
trees are often thinly distributed over tho surface, or ar¬ 
ranged iu park-tike clumps, instead of forming a continuous 
forest. Tlio woods huvo thereforo no glades of prufonndest 
gloom, bat are light and airy scenes. Yet a desolate ap- 
ircarance Is ginm to them by some K(>(!cirs which liavolong 
wiry branches entirely leafless, and by otlion which annually 
died their bark. S^iimeni of this epidormis may ho seen, 
‘iO or SO faet long, hanging like a beggar's gamnent (r<im 
the stems, or rolled up on tlie ground precisoly liku gn;nt 
sticks of oiniMUiioii.'' 

The two families of Eucalypti and Aenciso arc pn-domi- 
uant among the vegetation. Tho former oro tho gmn- 
trees” of tlio colonists, so called from their resinous 
exudations. Tho latter are tho wottle-troes,” sonie spee-ies 
of which w(Te used by tbo early settlM for tho purposo of 
wattling tbo partltkns of huuics. ^lualdo tinibe^trees 
rise to the unormons height*—niMurpaased in any part of 
the world—of from 4&0 to fiOO feet. One mnaarch of tlio 
forest was blown down in Gipp's Lind in 1880, and 
measured 480 feet as it lay. The huge gum-trees and 


various kiude of pino yield very fine timber, strong, in* 
tensely hard, dnrablo, otlmimbly ndaptuil for constructivo 
purposes, and in many coses Is'-antifnl of groin. Cedar is 
very plentiful in tho uortliern parts, and is much used for 
domestic fittings, furniture, &c. A nettle, Urtim gipar, 
rises to the height of 40 feet, and Ims a stem 0 or 10 feet 
iu girth, with largo leaves, the sting of which is said to 
be painful enough t«-mporarily to parulyzo a Uifth. In the 
more norfhern districts palms, bananas, oud other tropical 
productions connect thu vegetation with that of South¬ 
eastern Asia. Tho fan or cabhnge-piiltn oemrs on the east 
eitust in tlie Illawnrra, a hell uf knd 60 miles soaUi of 
■Sydney, hut is not seen in tho intorior. A slender bmneli- 
lesK stem, from GO to 100 feet high, surmonntod with u 
crown of leaves, waves grarofully to the. breeze os it rustics 
tlmiugh a round tuft of foliage ut tin- top. Tho leaves iiru 
mode into a kind of hat verj’ generally worn by the colonists, 
and die tuft at the auinmit is eaten by the natives—whence 
the nami! of cabbage. Owing to these uses the beautiful tree 
has been subject tu ri^ckless destruction in the district, and 
is now BcartH'. The edible and fruit-bearing plants indi¬ 
genous to the soil are few in number, and of iio iminrtaiiHi 
to civilized mau.eithorforfiKidor the gratitiention of taste, 
though several ulToril useful provision to the aborigines, and 
it is possible that some gmssi's of tlie pastures might Ik* 
IntHMluiHiil to cidlivation with advantage in dry climates 
for the supiKirt of slwk. Morn flowerlng-pUnts are 
numcrons, worthy of the florist’s care ivs objects of beauty 
nr enriasity, though mi>st are scenthrss. Much is tho 
Waratah or native tulip, a tall, stately, and right regal- 
looking product, growing on the slo]ics of tho hills, well 
entitW to be <^hsl the Queen of Ihe Rush. Its woody 
I stem rises straight os an arrow from 5 to 16 feet high, and 
is clothed all the way up with richly-grrcn onk-like IeAv«*s. 
which are Knnnouuted by a noble eono of vivid erimson. 
The gigantie lily or sis-ar flower liiw a stein of 15 or 2n 
feut, rising from the eentiv of a group of long, broad, 
curving leaviot, which is entwned willi a Imgo cluster of 
goigivms erinuioii lilies. Of the humbler hnt more useful 
vegetation, ns tho siieciilent naturol grasses, they do not 
miifonnly clothe the snrfnci' hy foniiiiig a continuous turf, 
hut grow iu Bcp-irate tuffs like the slniwlicrry-plant. with 
spaces of Imre ground iH-twecn lliem. A minute pink uou- 
vulvulus. imd a hmdy kind of everlasting with a yellow 
flower, intermingle with the herkige, and occupy the placo 
of onr daisy and bnltereup. 

Vast nci-obsioiiH have l>ecn inado to the botany and 
r/mlogy as tlio eoust^qnenec of eolouiuition, aud arc still in 
process. All tlm cereals grown iu Europe arc raised, with 
tho nsunl green crops for cjittlo aud pirilen vegetables for 
the table. Some of the latter aro produced in greater per¬ 
fection than in the mother cupiitry, ns tho caulillower and 
the broccoli, while a few degenerate, such as the Iman. The 
more valuable niny Is* sown or planted at any time witli 
tho ccrt.ainty of a good crop, and hence Sydney possmes 
what I/mdon canmit Isiast, a supply of green peas llmmgli- 
out tho year. Australian wheat has for years had an 
excellent reputation on the kunluit markets, whore it eom- 
maiids an exeeptionally high ]wicc. Tropical products, 
such as sugar, maize, tobacco, uud cotton arc cnltivated 
with cfliiiplelfl Buceess in Qum-Hslniid and tho north-cnstcni 
parts of New South Wales. Tlicvine flourishesluxnrinntly, 
as well as the olive; and the 1*11100051 fruits of worm iati- 
tndcE arc reared—tlic orange, lemon, dtron, almond, loqnat 
fig, and pine-apple. The domesticated Hvc-stoct, intro¬ 
duced towards the cinso of lla* last century, which might- 
then bo n*pn.‘scnted by a fmv units, Imvo multiplied by 
many niillions; until Anstralia is moro plentifully stocked 
with sbeep and cnitle thnu any other country in the world, 
and in the fleece of its sheep ]m)s$c88cs a aource of wraith 
far cxctKiding even its marvellous production of gold, 
i Aiiother ex|H‘riiiicut In acclimatization has also Im-u 
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Rtfpndoil with very graUfying bqccphs. Tt» give Imjjho 
iiiulodios U) tho fields, woudv, imd gnrdcns, blackbirds, 
thrublusK, lurtu, nud other fuiiigHtcra luivo been imported 
Aud turned Iouhr; with Homo goiue birde, oh iilieo-siuitM uiid 
partridges, for tiio benefit of HpurtMman, tuid the improve¬ 
ment of the talde. A fuw camels, obtained from Indio, aro 
ill tile colony of Victoria; but by fur the most inipurtant 
addition ole llamnH and ul|>ac>u from Pern, dcaloas of 
other coontricH jiotsHciuniig nuidi weiiltb-producing animalM, 
the I'omviau govorunicut issued an edict in the year 1U45 
prohibiting tlieir oxiwrt; and the penidty was inipused of 
forfeiture of tli<! dock, mid of ten yean’ laliuiir iu eliuin.H at 
tlio Cliinchii Jeiniids, on any owner or driver found with 
thorn wUliin a certain diiituncc of the const. In Kjiite of 
tliis riinetincnt, tiinmgli the catcrpriKC of Mr. J.edgcr, a 
Inrgi: flock was landcil at Sydney in Novemlier, iHbH. I'lic 
n1puc:i8 Kpciit the first yinir of tlielr colonial existence nt 
Sopiiicnbni^, uboiit iniloH sontii of the city, where fleeces 
Btich us Peru lind never seen were taken from them in 


November, 1869, and where the first alpaca meat Irillod in 
Anstralia was partaken of on the 7tb of September, 18(>1, 
by a party of colonial notables. A preminm wos for some 
time offered for the introduction of salmon into the rivers 
of Tasmania. Several ftulnres wore made in tlin attempt 
to transport tho ova, bat success nltimately crowned the 
effort, preriuiifl to which trout, salmon, and the other 
Sulmonidte were absent from tlie whole of tho Sontbem 
llomisphure. 

Geology, Afineroft, (fe.—Tho interior of AuBtraliu con¬ 
sists in a great mewmro of tertiary formations, Hnironiidetl 
Ity an unbroken chain of igneous and metamorphio rocks. 
To the west occur tlio carboniferous rocks, contiuning ex¬ 
tensive beds of valuable onul. Paltcosoic Hfrala ore fonnd 
on tlio eastern coast from Capo York on tlic north to 
Victoria on tho Honth. 

Volcanic indications aro far from nnmerous. The only 
extinct volcano of any importance is Mount Gaiiibter iu 
South Australia, which may ronghly be descriiiiHl as u 
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M>ii<>K of rruti'rH extending nearly cast and wvht, uud tlircs: 
of the craters being occupied with lakes or ^kiuIs of tbo 
iniHft nimnntiu character. These are known os tlio IMuu 
Like, Middle nud Volloy Ijokua Thu Pluo Lake is a 
large and ilee]> hotly of water of irregular oval shape, shut 
ill by steep wooded liiuikH, somo ‘200 fixit iu height. Thu 
Miildle Lake Is of smaller urea, and of moderate di’pth. 
The hanks arc not procijiiUius, bnt sl(ii>e all round to the 
water at an equal inclination, are em-ered with rich gruss, 
nud studded with slieu-iaik and lioncysuukle. Closely 
adjoining is tho Valley Luke, separated from it 1^ an 
undulatiiig ridge of woinly ground. It is the largest of tbo 
three, uud of tdinoat circular form ; hut from its sbollowucss 
in tho west, seems like a elioin of ponds rather than a 
uiiifonu basin. Its cratur walls uru rcmorkablv for tbolr 
iiTOgulority. 

Immonso diqxwits of fossils liave been discovered, con¬ 
sisting of little vUc tluiii shells, so tlmt vast tracts of 


uuiitry now dry land must at some remote date have been 
submerged beneath the ocean. The chalk clifFs of tho 
Great Australian Bight are nurprisiagly rich in those 
memorials of a dim antiquity; and those of tliu Murray 
River aud Mount Gambler cxliibit a similur fossiliferous 
formation. . 

Numerous clefts and caves occur in the limestone strata 
of New .South Wales, Tasmania, and South Anstralio. 
Tliero is a n'lnarkablc series about 25 miles to the north of 
Pinola, in the latter colony, noteworthy for its magnitode 
and internal Ix'auty. These aro ths Bloneho Cares of tho 
MuMiuilo I’lains. They ai-e entered by a small aportoro 
on the sammit of oiliili. Descending by a small sloping 
path to a deptli of aliout 25 feet, the traveller suddenly 
omergea upon a soeno of earpoasing brillianey. The eaveni 
]H alKiut 100 feet long, alnut 45 feel wide, and 20 feet 
high. Its roof and walls ore enriched witli tho most 
glorious natural doconitum of limestone stalactites, like the 
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tmccr; and dcnUfoi of a Gothic cathodml. Pilloni of oveiy 
slmpo closter in Bmull gmips, liko garlands of flowcis, and 
at lutciraltt occnr largo columnar mosttos tinted by almost 
uvnrj varict; of colour. The second cave is smallor, and 
so studded witii stalactites and stalngmltes os to rumnble 
a dense avenno of statoarj and fantastic images. There 
nre several ntlicr cuToms, and each appears to ix>SKe98 an 
intenwt anC a beauty of its ovn. 

Bones of extinct animals huvu been found in lat^ quan¬ 
tities in tbuso subterranean recesses, as well us tlio remains 
of individuals of existing genera. Instbu latter csse the 
bones iiru generally larger than those of the modern types. | 

Many of the pntduets of Australia arc licing iiiadu avnil- 
iililo in llio useful arts. Sand occurs which lias been found 
of grout value in the glass manufacture. Building stone 
of various kiiids^ very fine descriptions of marble, putter’s ! 
i-lay, and mofing skto are found in ubuudnuuc. The 
tiulonlsts nro also working voluuble deposits of gold, 
I'opper, tin, iron, coal, and lead. Thu gold Ims been 
rliielly ubtainud from the “diggings” in the detritus of 
nmnes, or in tho Iwds of stnuuns descending fnnn tho 
inoiintiiins. It has boon found in cveiy fonn, sometimes 
os meru grains or dust, sumetunes as flakes or scales, and 
■•tr bunie occasiuns largo nuggets or lumps, weiglihig from 
1 ox. to 1000 lbs. The seporatiou of tbo siuoll particles 
fnm) tlie earth is efieuted by repented washings, nud from 
ihi^ (]imrU rcK;k by breaking, crushing, or trituration. Coal 
liuR Is-en for .a long tiino known in Rew South Wales, uiid 
is ext'-iieively worked in tiie basin of tlie Hunter River, 
when! several licds crop out at tbo siirfuee. It also occurs 
ill IVestem Australia, neor Perth. Tlie discovery of copis-r 
iu Suutli Aastrolui dates fmm tlie year IH42. Iiiimrnso 
moHsra of oro of tlio richest quality hav«> been obtaiood, and 
lend is abundant in tlie same district Iron exists in sueli 
profusion in several of tiie mountains on tbo nurUi eiuist 
thiit tliey violoully afi(*ct tbe inugnelio iiis*dlr. Miuiguiiiw, 
zinc, quicksilver, and antiinouy have likewise Isn'ii met 
with, ns well os good spcciineiiH of the gems used In 
secondary jcv^'cllury, jasper, clinlccdony, and <'pal. 

rViwotr.—Tbo elimutc of Australia bus its speeial clmr- 
octi'ristics, among which the most mifnvourablo is the pro¬ 
tracted droughts, nccurrhig at iulorviiln of about ton or 
twelve yooTB. While tliose endure the soil grows cnleiiicd 
iis in u furnace, vegutation perislics, streams dry tip, itnd 
thoiisnnda of cattle perish from lack of nourishniunt. These 
dnmiihts aie socct^cd by very heavy tjuns. Another 
]XK:uliarity is the sndden transition from iii'.-tt to cold. 

1 iistaiiccs nre recorded of thu thermometer Itavlng varitsl 
Iwonty-live degrees in fifty minutes. Tbe swift cliongia of 
tho wind account fur theso violent oltcralions. Tbo uorlli- 
westeriy breezes, Bwei*ping over the interior during a period 
of drought, attain such a di*groo of beat tliat tlicy btxumo 
like nn iVfrieon simoom, too scorching for tho comfort of 
men or animals, imd dcstnictivc to all vi^gutation. l‘be 
tbunnuuiuter tlien leaps snddcnly from bU” to 11U°, and 
even higher. But on tho other lixnd, the winds from tlte 
south-east are frequently very cold end biting, eepwlilly 
when they quickly follow a hot north-western wind. 

T.ibles of average temperatmu shovr tlut Sydney has n 
climate analogous to that of Lislxm, and Melbourne to tliat 
of the south of France. Tho I’egctablw products point to 
tho samci ounolusion. The orange ripoTw freely at the for¬ 
mic, and only in exceptional places iu tlie latter. Strictly 
sjH^king, our remarks rcspocling the extremes of tempero- 
turp apply to districts tomuds tliu interior, where, indtsid, 
the heat is often llko that of a furnace; and neither here 
nor in Queensland, whore the clirasto is tropical, will 
Australia ever carry n very dense European population. 
Now South WdM, South Anstralln, and Victoria sulfur 
during tlie Bummer from “ hot winds.” Theso generally 
last for a few hours, but occasionally blow fur throe 
days, always Bubsiding at night. No peHcctly satisfactory 


explanation has been given of what causes them. Sumo 
persuus find them very oppressive, hut they ore never 
allowed to intcrfent with nrdiiuiry ocenpations, and medical 
men do not cousidcr thorn to be inihvnltliy. They iiru 
almost always terminated by a “sontheily burster,” wliieh 
brings a rajtid and severe change of tcinjiernturc, usuidly 
accoiiqHinicd by a storm of rain. From the rather wido 
nlterationH which occur it must not ho InferrPd that the 
climate is disagrccnblo. On the contrary, that of Tosniauia 
is very near perfection, an«l in Sydney and Victoriii moro 
really enjoyable weather is ex{Hirieue.f>d tium iu inwit pUeci.. 
On the whole, settlers find the climate reuiorkahly lieultby 
und salubrious, wall suited, w'itli tlio exceptions racntiuneil, 
for ICuropcaos. 

hihal}Ua.ui ».—The alKiriginea of Australia liolong to two 
races—tho Malay, and anutlier w'lucli sisjins to constitute n 
bcpurate division of uioukiiid, and from its nc(p^>-like clur- 
aitteristics lius been named tbo Australian or Austral negro. 
A siiiular race is found in Pupuiu They ore sometimes eou- 
sidered a brunch of the African negro, whom, lion ever, they 
reseiiildo only in the colour of the skin and their woolly hair. 
Even their skin is not a pure black, like that of wntto of the 
Africans. Imi morn tlin colour of elioeolute. Tlie height of 
the mules generally averages from to .'i^ fi-ct; tho licad is 
small, tho trunk slender, the breast usually arched and well 
Ucve]o]M'<I, t bo onus und lugs of u rouudisl und nrascular 
fonn, tho foot fiat, and tlie litsd sumcnliat protruding, 
i A low forehead, large eyes far ujiart, a broad fiat nose. 

I with thick lips und largo white teeth, nuiku up a visage 
I wiiich is not {wcnlinrly pre]>os.seKsing. It w'us tiio linbit 
i of the early explorers of Australia to represent its 
! aboriginal inhnbitunts as lust in a stale of hots-k'S.'S 
! degradation, and as phvsicnlly, mnmily, mid mentally iii- 
I forii.r to the lowest ruuis of uiaukliid. But In this 
I tmfiivourablu picture Uiero was considemhio cxaggcrutioii. 

! .Some of thu tribe's exhibit a fair degreo of intelllgi'iice, 

' mid all Kcem c.'ijmblu of improvement and ulm-ation under 
the refining influence of u Cliristimi civilization. Cujitaiii 
1 Sturt met a trilm wlio hod never seen a white man, but 
' wlio possessed .in intimate knowledge of fiiKiinasunry, and 
' g.'ive tbo sign only Known to the mystic brutherliood. Mr. 
M'ltouull Stiuart. when exploring, met with n similiir 
ex]K>rienee. Wlieii ho returned thu sign the imtivc patti'd 
him on tlie slionhler, stroked hia hand, nud gave other 
signs of jileaRurable ami brotherly reeoguitioii. 

'I'liu males in many tribes go entirely naked; tlio women 
are usually clotbud with (>)H)ssnm skius. I'hey coUBtruet 
teinjMiraiy babitalioiis of ibu branches and leaves of In-es, 
hnt tlie want of water and the scarcity of foiHl oom|Hd them 
lo a nuinixdie. life—each tribe, however, confining its wan¬ 
derings witliiu certain limits, and never transgreKsiiig thu 
Isamds wliicli sejuiratu it fnuii other tribes. Their food ia 
mostly of an uns.'ivouiy descrijitimi, such os grubs, worms, 
snakes, lizanls, or any kind of refuse. A kangaroo, iiu 
opossum, or 11 bird forms a rare and bigbly appreciated 
delicacy; and the coast tribes also feed on turtle and aholl- 
fi.sli. h'roni (ids surprising scmdiiiess of provisions the nativo 
rueus are rapidly dwindling in uiunbers, their duclino Iwing 
aeci'lerated by tliu ciicruacliment of tho white man on oil 
their Imbitahlo territories, so that before many years liavc* 
elapsed they will preliahly hmo wholly passed away from 
tho facii of the land, niul left no singlo monument or 
memorial to tell tluit they liavo been. In Tasmania tliis is 
octnally tho ease, tlio lost of this unfortunate branch of 
Immauity in that island, an old woman named Truguuiita. 
having diisJ in IfiTfi, at the ag;' of Buventy-three. 

Tlie princiiuil pnqturLion of tbe settlers tire, na might b« 
expected, from the British islands, hut thu nativa-iioni 
pu]>n1iitiiiii is now a very considenihln siietion. There ix a 
large Gbincse clement in Qucenslmid, where, owing to tho 
tropic.'il climate, Eorupeuns are not so well united for tin* 
dovulupment. of thu fine resources of tiie colony. Tlio 
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“ licallien Chhipc." apoinst wliom IhiTO in no little prrjmlire, 
ix nlwi foMUt), tu Urn number of about 15,000, in Victoria. 

in number to thoxo is tJm Gennim clement, wliieh in 
Mime parts, especially in Snath Anstmlia and QuccnHland, 
ix liirpely ropresentwU Tlicre is im deteritiratiou of tlie 
ilritisb mcc here, such ax iiua hccii remarked in suiiiu i>urtK 
of America, and any clionpe in tliu physical ditvelopinent 
of tlie uatfvu-bom xe^ms to mark un improveiiiunt. All 
manly sportM arc ptirxiUHl with enthusiasm, and in cricket 
matches wIlIi the best players of the motloT oonnlry the 
colonial yuuliis have more than maintained their chonictnr. 

StUlemetilfy I'o/fulaliun, —^Tlie KnpiiMh 

arc the only colonists who have founded scttleineiits on tlic 


e-ontinent of Anstra1i:u Tlio order in whicth they were n^sjuv- 
tirely cstsblislied was—1, New South Wales, founded its 
a pima] colony in 1708; 2, West Australia, catnbUxlu.'d 
1820; 8, Victoria, so nuxnod in 1851, but colonized ax 
'Tort-Phnip** in 1835; 4, South Australia, Kdllud in 
183(i; 5, Queensland, estaldlsbed 1850, havinp formerly 
lieon known os the Morcton Buy district of Kow South 
Wales. The island funuerly ctiilod Van Dicinen's Lund 
forms a separate colony, under tlio nnmo of Tasmania. 
Kiu'Ii Hetileiiient in fully <lc8crihed under its scpiirute lic'od; 
bnt tho followinp^ru a few of the more important stn- 
tistlen relAtiup to tliuin, (a)mpilud from the lulvxt oOiel.il 
leturns:— 



Area, 

Snnars 

Milex. 

I'opQlntiim 
ill 1831. 

Rcvcmio. 

I’ublie Debt. 

Shipping 
LnierM aud 
Cioared. 

Imports. 

I'ximrtx. 





a 

Tons. 



New S<mth Wales,. 

310,1137 

781,205 

4,005.000 

14,000,000 

2,541,000 

13,961,000 

15,526.00(1 

Victoria, .... 

87,884 

882,232 

4,022,000 

22 ,000,000 

1,041,000 

J •1,657,00(1 

15,955,000 

South AuxtraiKi, 

1HI3,OHO 

28(i,3*.» 1 

2,028,000 

51,870,000 

033,000 

5,582,000 

5,575,000 

Western Aubtr.illu.. 

1,024,000 

32,3.>» 

180,000 

361,000 

171,000 

354,00(1 

500,00(1 

Tiuimania, . . . 

26,215 

Il8,5l*»3 

440,000 

l.!i44,000 

382,000 

1,370,000 

1,612.000 

Qiivcnibtnd, . . . 

(i(;0,52ll 

226,0(58 

1,615),00«) 

12 ,102,000 

1,257,000 

3,0H8,OUU 

3,4111,000 

Tirr.vi.,. 

3,022,246 

2,3*_»K,071 

13,788,000 

60,367,000 

7,225,000 

38,902,000 

•12,517,00(» 


The value of the pold annuidly exportctl fii>m Australia 
in nearly i;H,n(l0,000, of whieh nearly jt(),(J(i0,0UO is raWd 
ill Victoria. Thu exports of wool amount to over300,0Ul),y()0 
lbs., the value of wbidi was upwards of Xl(>,OO0,UU<J. 
About half Is sent from Vie-toruu The chief articles of 
iinjiort ure beer and ale, corn, xpirits, xiipar, teji, textile 
fuhric.s, imil wearin;; npiuirel. 

Till' development of the Anstrolian eoloiiies was at first 
slow, douhtlexs owhip to the ill favour imparted by iliv 
I raiixjK>rtntiou syxti-m. Almost etnnnim-ntly, however, 
with the discontiimuiieo of the praetice of sendinp eonviets 
thither from Knphmd theie ennic nows of the tindiiip of 
rich Helds of ptdd. A pmit xlmiiu of emigration at niuu* 
net in, nnd the new eiiterpriw? threw every other eonxidera- 
tion into the sluule, and excited as eoinplctc n dixtoeatioii of 
industrial habits, and of the pcnentl value of commodities, 
OK attended a xiinilar discovery in Calironiia. 1'he lirnt 
dixeoveryof the precioua metal was made in the ueiphbonr- 
hood of Hnthurst, aUnit 12tl miles N.W. of iSydney (May, 
1K521. In a few days there were no Jess than 4(t<td jH-rxuns 
employeil at the dip;ri»ps, uiid X'io.OOU worth of pold wan 
collected in one week. Another discovery, 30 miles soiilli 
of Itatliurst, noon followed; nnd nt lenpth nunicronx other 
pnld-ftehls were dixcoven'd and exploreil in dlflerent ports 
of Vietttrin. Tlys original discoverer wax a Mr. llarpn-avex, 
who afterwords rveem*d a r«‘ward of XLU,0(>tl. 'J'lic effect 
of this imiiieiixe addition to the inaterLal wealth of the 
cuontry was most important. The demand for laixmr, os 
well nx the prices of lodpinp and fooil, and the ixiymeut 
for labour, were all increased in an uiiprw-edented depixr, 
in some iiKstanecs i|undniplud. The priacipAl part of the 
emigration was directed to Victoria and New Soulli Wnira, 
but throughout the whole of Australia trade nnd popula¬ 
tion made Wonderful advances. 

Sliocp nnd cattle fanning and the prodnetiun and export 
of wool are also indoxtries pursued on on enormous sculo, 
and now for outrivid in \alnc the produce of gold. A 
“ squattogc.'’ us it is coiled, occasionally comprises fnnii 
30U0 to 20tit) square miles, tliongh more commonly from 
300 to £00 •, or in ourex, from 130,000 to 800,000 or 
400,000. Wine is a somewhat promising item of cohmial 
prodneo, ns the expoTtx of this article ore largely and rapidly 
hiereosing. 


Times have indeetl woud<‘rfulIy changed xince Ijiiuh 
enlled Anstralui (he “I’ara'lise of Thieves,” and Syilney 
Smith ridiculed it ax a “region in wliich nature has Im i-ii 
K( i capririuuH tliat she makes clierrirs witli tlic stones out¬ 
side, and where a nionstrons animal, ns tall as a gnmnilier, 
with the head of a rabbit and a toil ox big ux a 
gocH hopping along at the rate of Hve hopx to a mile.” 'I'lin 
siiliiv is curious if wo call to iniml the iminenxtf strides 
made hy tbix great country in the lost half-century. 
Ttx total population in 1830 was but 70,581; in 1883 
it was 2,200,000. TliO commerce mso from Xl,UOO,ooo 
in 1830 tu tiioiti than X80,0O0,0u0 in 1K82. Instead of 
110,0(10 acres in cnltivutiim, there wuni at the latter ilatu 
4.000,000 a(*n‘«; the oxixirt of wool had iiuTraxc'd from 
ihiS.OOO to the annual valuo of £10,000,000; and tin- 
57,000 tons of shipping employed had grown to 7,200,000 
tons; while the public revenue, whicli wax £153,000 in 
1830, hod in 1882 Iwcome £14,000,000. Considering the 
vast resources of the country, tlic posxibilities before it ai«i 
indeed imincnxe. An island-contin' nt of 3,000,000 xqmite 
miles, it lias a jiopulation below that of Switzovland, ai.d 
only nhout half that of Ireland. lotnd Is mi clx'ap llmt in 
1881, in tlio northern country of South Australia, 1775 
square milex were sold for £8000! The climate raiigi>s 
from that of the north of Fruuco to timt of Kgypt, Algeria, 
and Morocco. It is a virgin soil, girdled by tbo uceau. 
comprising tlio best uf the tropical regions, and increasing 
the naturiU hcaltbfulncss uf all. It contains some of the 
finest pastures in the world; it is oxccedingly rich hi 
nuneml wealth; its wheat, wine, and wool have no supe- 
riors; and there is little doubt but tliat it could abundantly 
clothe and feed 60,000,000 people within its own limits 
and still have a sarplux available for export adequate to the 
wants of 100,000,000 of |>eoplo in the Old World. Imnii- 
gmnts from the nioUiur country find oougonial associuiioii 
amongst a people more thoroughly English tluux tlie Kng- 
lixli thoinselres, and in many of the towns there is nothing 
but the broadttr streets, tliu brighter sun. and the newnexs 
of the public and private buildings, to efloce from a new 
arriv.'il the Inipresaiuii iliaC be U etlll in an English city. 

Education, generally speaking, is froe, compulsory, and 
secular, though not tu tlie exclusion of Bible nixing; 
secondary* eilucation is provided for by numerous colleges, 
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p^nitnnr, and liipifa Hchoola; and hi;;liar odamtiou 1)y the 
uiiiver»itics of Sydney, Mclbonnip, and Adelaiile, each of 
wliic]i Imvc power to confer depwe which hove eqnnl value 
to those of the Lomu unirersitios. No rcliiiduue comnauuiuii 
is obtahlixhod by luw. PnbUo nflfain are administered in 
uncli colony by a (^vemor of imperial nomination, assisted 
))y 0 parliamont, which consists of a coancU and an assembly. 

AtTSTRlA-BUNOA&Y.iaCPISXOr. Since 1807 
Austria and Hiinpu-y have Iwcn two distinct kingdoms, 
united by hiiving a common ruler of the Gcmiati house of 
linpsburg, ns well ns in cxteninl pnlisy and in military 
iillium. The empire is sonietimi’s called the Cis-Lcitliiin 
and Tmne-Ix'ithaii monarchies, the I^ntha being n small 
Ktroftiii which joins tlio DannlM! from the sonth, and forms 
)uirt of the frontier between Austria and Hungary. Austrin- 
lluiignry belongs to the Germanic group of Enropean stuhis 
lK.'e:iiiso tlic dominant mco is tiennuii. The Gennans, 
howeviT, form little more than onc-fourth its varied 
jtopidntioii. - 

Tlie wiiolo eountry lies between 45® and 52" X. laL, and 
0® and 27" E. hni., occupying na urea of 241,000 miles, the 
cireuit of which is ebtiriiatisl nt nearly .5000 miles. lu jiuint 
of uri'u Austria-IItingarj’ ranks sovund among Enru]H*an 
states. Jtiissiit alone iK'ing larger. It is mther niuru tiinn 
four lisocH as lorge as Kugl.-ind, its cKtremo north and s<’>utli 
points being nearly 700 miles npirt, its cjwt and west 
extremities nearly !i00 miles distant fnim one anotluT. 
Italy, Switzerland, nnd ibiv.'uia nrn •‘onterminons with 
Auslria on the we!>l; Prussia nnd Kussia He north nnd 
iiortli-enst; Itoumnnia lies south-east of Iluiig;iry; Servia 
and Montenegro (u the Huuth. The jmninsula of Istriii, 
■‘Ktending into the nurtlicm Ailrlatic. with its gulfs on each 
side, is the only maritime jmrtiim of Austria pru[H-r; hnt 
to ri'.ieh this the grejit lumier of the Eastern Alps must ha 
<-rossed. The sleep nnd roeky shores of Dalmatia belonging 
to it arc tilm<wt isolated frum thu rest of the empire. White 
■■nibraeiug u-ithiu those Itonnds numcrouN luiUunalilies dif¬ 
fering from each other in race, language, customs, relighiu, 
nnd degriHi of civilization, with great diversity of soil and 
eliiiiiite, the Austrian dominions form in tliemniiintuimiviet 
oblong territory, with well-defined natural frontiers in 
geiieiul, eiinsiHling of chains of mountains, great rivers, and 
the se.x The limited iiinritinto ncconiinuilution, with tin* 
fact of high inoiiii tain ranges iiitemniinglM'twcrn the greater 
part, of the }>r()iluetivo oron nud the slimes, is the niuiii 
natural dlKidvautage of tho empire. 

Phynlrat Ffnturrjt, —Auatrii^-llungstry has Iven well 
tenned "tin: Empire of the Dauubc,” since it lies for llie 
most part- within the hasiti of that river, and embmn-s the 
whole of its upper plain, which lies nt an elevation of about 
.■•lit) fi-ei ubovo Uie K«u. The territory, however, luunprehonds 
gi'cnl sn|H-iiicial diversities. ^Vitllin its liiuitH arc tin: vast 
f'.its of Hungary, the gently swelling snrfaen of llolieiiiia, 
the fertile ]>lainn of Moravia, and the sleppo-like undula¬ 
tions of Galicia. But towering highlands and hilly ranges 
nn: morn prominent, occnpyiiig full tliR'e-fonrtlis of tlio an*a. 

On the west Austria embraces nearly half of the gi-eat 
moss of the Alps betwwn the plateau fif Ihivnria atnl tlie 
pliuu of Iximba^y, the mountain ond volley seimery of Tyrol 
nnd Salzburg reaeinbiiug that of Switzerland on a lesser 
scale; the highost point of all hero is tho Ortler Spitzo 
(12,H17 feet). An eastern outlier of these heights—the 
Hiikony Wald—runs into Hungary, compelling the Danube 
to f(n-in a sharp eost-to-soutb bend or knee in its course. 
In the north-wtist tlie lihhincr Wuld, the Erz and Riesen 
(iehirge (Schneekoppo, 5254 fvcl), the Sudetic Mountains, 
and tlio Momvian Heights, iuelose the high basin of the 
Dpper Klhc in Bohemia. These mountains in fatit form a 
rampart around nutieinio. saparutiiig it from the i-cHt of 
Germany; tho Sudetic Mountains divide Mnmvin front 
Silemn; nnd the wooded Onipathians sweep in u huge 
bi'iuicirclc around tho north of Hungary,leaving the Dniuihe 


near Presburg, and after performing the carve returning 
through Transylvania again to the river on tho Roamnulan 
frontier. 

Walfn, Laket, Riv«r», and Cmtofs.—Tlie only sivi 
roobt which this groat empire possosses is on tho Adriatic, 
thu wutiTS of which, so far as thu Aubtrinn doininicms aru 
concerned, extend from the western, soutlicrn, and oastent 
frontiers of the government of Trieste in frtyria, tho 
"liUoruli:" of Hungary and Austrian Croatia, and tho 
westiTH limits of Dulnmtin to their most southerly ex¬ 
tremity. In describing this linn, the Adriatic not only 
makes two largo bays or inh-ts—thu Gulf of Piuniu or 
Quamcro and the Buy of Cattaro—hut forms several 
narrow slrnits called canals, between the island.s nud nuiiu- 
lund in its north-i»isteni parts. Such are thu Morlakiau 
Canal on the const of Dalmatia, tlie canals of Pago, Zara, 
di Mezzo, 8oIta, Trau, Bruzzu, Onrgolo, Narenta, nnd utluTs. 
This line of coast being, however, to a eousidcruble extent 
cut off fn»in romranniention with the hulk of the Austiian 
dominions by intervening mountains, ovur wlileh the roods 
arc difficult, tho iMnielits which the Adriotie ofTonls to 
Austrian navigation arc almost entirely omfined to thu 
provinces immediately adjacent to it. 

Tho two large lukc-bnsins of tlie coiintry, which suein to 
1 h) n-mnants of iimcli nioru extensive inland waters, lie in 
Hungary Is-twccn thu Daiiuls- and tin* Drnvo. Tlio larger 
— tho Plattuii S(H) or Balatnii Ijokc, 5U miles long, shallow 
and btapiunt—overfiows into the snrrounditig marshes only 
in spring; the Kciisiedler See, further north, U now so 
driisl up that its dec|K:r hollows only nn* tilled with watci. 
In Di70 its IhsI wok so dry that cultivation was extended 
over u great ]>nrt of it. L-ike Gon-stanee, on the northern 
margin of tin* Alps, and tliu Lago di Garda, on thu soutbeni, 
touch upon Austrian territory. 

Of l ivers the empirn c«impriH<*s the up|K*r conrsi*H of tho 
Kll*o, Oiler, ami Vistula, whidi flow out of it to the north¬ 
ward into I'lUssla; the upper l>nie.ster nnd the ceiitrul 
Dannlo!, which ptss tlic frontiur to Un: eastward iiilo Russia 
and Uonmnnia; the Adige and other swift-ilowJng streams. 
wJiieh desrend to the sonlliword from the snnwelud heights 
of the T)to1 into Italy. Tlu* Duimbu. with its mighty arms. 
i.s thu priini* )iydii>gra)»liical featiin*, having a total How of 
850 miles in tlie Austrian doiniiiions, navigable through tho 
whole extent, and fravened by a largo number of steamers 
jind tugs. It cro.<*seH tin: Isirderfroin Buvuriii below Possun 
with n contracted width, but uitli great depth at that 
point, rmiH easterly by Vienna into tlic heart of Jlunpiry*, 
where at Pcslli it has a breadth of 2000 fnct. Having 
made an abrupt bend, It flows nearly due south to thu 
Ronmuniun frontier, and from tln-nce pnwwds castwnnl 
again, forming thu Isttindary line to Orwiv.% where it quits 
the empire nt the gorge of tho Iron Gates. It is the main 
highway of Anstvio-Hungnry, and the great outlet to thu 
Black Sen on tlio cast. In wmti*T tliu river is ubtudly frozen 
over, and is tliu (rciv-ion of gn-at disasters on tlm return of 
spring if the thaw is rnpld and r<<inrideiit rains descend. 
The great body of water brought into its chamiul from thu 
melted snow furiously hn‘<iks up the Icc with explosions 
r«‘buml)ling thu diiwhai^ of artilleiy, losses immense masses 
to nnd fro liku strews, enrrie') tliem nslioic, and inumLates 
the country for miles eii cither l»mk. In tho spring of a 
recent year tlii< whole n-glou bclwi*en Vienna and Fustli 
was thus destructively visited. Towns had to bo aban¬ 
doned in haste by thu inlinhitaiUs to save tliuir lives; cattle 
nnd fliH'ks were dnm lied; houses and cottages fell from tin- 
IkioJ sapping tlieir fiaimliitlons or loosoning thuin-ccmcntctl 
iiinterLals of their walls; tho winter sued was washed out of 
the gnmiul; thcdiiftisl luoaccumulated in placesnp to the 
roofs of the dwellings; nnd sc> sudduiity did tlio iiiuudatlon 
subside as to Imvc ipiautities of thu largo Dnnubiuii flsh in 
pools lieliind it, nud Uic petiMUts went lishing In tho fluids, 
in the course i-f its progress through the om{iiru the Monu 
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<ft Marfb, Wnns, ntid Tbeisn enter the pent watcr-conrso 
on the left hank, with the Inn, Kns, Knnb, Dnm-, and 
Save on tlic ri^hU Tlio Inn croBsea the Urisoim frontier 
above the pass of b'iDstennilntz into the Tyrol, and then 
Howh thruiifrh Raviiriu into Anfslrin, wliero it joins the 
Danube at PoKHun, iiftcr n coarse of 320 miles. The Tmnn 
riiica ID Stvrln, and Hows 110 inileM to the DuiiiiIk?, whieli 
it joins n^ar Linz. The Kns rbe's near Kadfitodt, and j 
tiows tlimuf'h Styrin and Aostrin to the Dannlw at Kns, a 
voiirw! of 170 iiiileti. The Save, the soutlierii bnuiidnry 
river of Ilnn^nry, with ii eimrse of -I-IO milcK, and t)ie 
Drave, 400 miles in hucfh, j<»iu th<‘ Danube in the sontli 
from tlic KnKtem Alps, up to tlic base of which hath arc 
itavi^ihle. 1'he Tiieles, winding Koiilh thniiij'li the plain 
of llunprv from its sonroe in tho Ciirpathians, is its pe.nt 
nortlieTii trilnitnr)'. also n.'i\ i^nhle, and so fnll of fish ns to 
he js.pulurly lll•seriIK‘^l ns •“ two-thirds water and one-tliinl 
lish.” It joiiif> tlie great eta-am near I’eterwardein, after a 
courjw* of 710 miles, during whieh it receives nmnerons 
e-ontrilintory stronms. The iilnrch nr Mtimva, from the 
Siidetie Monntains, etirrcsponds to the J>.'llha from the 
south in fonniiig ]utrt of the honndary betwe^-n Austria 
and llinik^try. The \Vn.ng rises in llnngarj-, and flows 27(1 
miles to the Daimhe ul Koiiioni. Tlietimn rises in tlie 
|{nngari!in Krs-Ci<‘birp-. and flows 161 miles to (he Dannix' 
at l*.arkjmy. The I^udui ris»-s In tin- 1 ,c>w«t Kns, atul passes 
throogh .Slyri.a into a branch of the Dojinhe above Wiesel- 
bnrg, a coiitm* of 8tt miles. The Kaab flows 170 iniU'S from 
.Mount Jli-cljlHTg in Styria to IliUih. 

Parts of the nurthei ii doniiuiims of .\nKtrla are connected 
with the Itoltie- and the North Sea, throtieh tlie Vislnla, 
tilt! Oder, and tho Kibe. Tho Vistula originates in the* 
ileskido range, in Austrian Silesia; and after flowing f<-r 
alHint lOo miles tlirongli the Anstriandominions, nndattain¬ 
ing in some parts a Ini-ndtli of 1700 feet, it I'liters Poland. 
Tlic Oder rises near OhiiUtr. in Momvia. mid flows aliont 
oO miles through tiiat ]irovlnee la'fore It enters J’russLa. 
'J'hc KIbo rises <in tlie notlh-cnst fmalier of Itohemia. and 
flows alNiiit 160 miles tsTorc itcntei's S.axriiiy. The Moldan, 
one of the trilmtiiries to tlie KIIk*. flows 220 miles thrmigh 
llolicmia. The Itliiiic touches tlic Austriun dominions only 
.as far as it divides N’orarllsTg from Switzerland. 

7'he canals t^liich exist in the Austrian tlomiriKins are 
of limited exfi-nt, and merely incal In tlieir advanhips; for 
their object in p-ueral Is merely to favUitate the comtimiden- 
lion Isitween one {sirtienLir district or town and niiotliur. 
Tlieir wltolo mimlu-r Is not mure than tliirty-fivo. and llicir 
entin' length does not exceed 500 miles. The ehivi among 
them are the Ilepi, the Kmperor Francis’ Canal, and tho 
Yarsgina, the Neustilili, and the Sehwartzonbui^ canals. 

Climatt .—Tliongli from the vaii-itiniis of elwation the 
cTimates of difFi^nt parts of Austria-llnugary are vewy 
diverse, three broad divisions may l)o meognizwi—(1) the 
eliinato of the countries %v]iich lie north uf the Carpathian 
heights, in which tlio winters are long and cold, and in 
which tliu vine dues notfloarish; (2) that of the central 
jihiins an<I slopes of Hungary, favonrahlc to wlieat and vines, 
and omhnu'ing tlio largest proportion of the area: (3) the 
'MMliteiTane.'m e-limatc of the Adriatic shores, whicli yield 
Oil and bilk. If the climate of Vienna be taken ns n*pro- 
seiitiiigtliat of the eeiitnil regions of the country, it will bo 
loiuid to lx* nearly llio same as Hint of London on the 
.avcrapMifthevi'ar; hntitsvariationismuchgreater. Daring 
the wJiole month of .laimary the tcnipemturp at Vienna 
aviTttges two or tliron degris-s )h;1ow freezing jioint, and then 
tho Dmiuliu may bo erusocHi on tho lee. The heat at raid- 
BuromtT, however, is nearly ten d<‘p«;s, on an average, in 
excess of tliat felt in Hngland. Tlie rainfall gencr^ly is 
somewhat less than in Kiiglnnd. TJie north Adriatic consts 
arc subject, i!Si»ecially iii smnnuT, to th« strong, cold, dry 
north wind known as the htmi. 

Generally sp<*aklng, idl the niountalnouB borders of 


Austria-Hungary are forest-eovered, tlie woods occupying 
a third of the whole mirf.aco of those regions. The great 
plain of Hungary, on tho other hand, is nn open treelcaa 
steppe. 

Agricvlture nml J'roduct. —The variety of soils within 
the Anstro-Hungariaii empire is perhaps unequalled in 
any other Enmpoan state. The cultivable repon of the 
238,148 square miles which constitute the area of these* 
deminions may be estimated at 22U,UOO, of which 210,000 
—being about bO parts in every 100 of the entire area, or 
06 parts in every 450 of the cnltivable portion—have l>eeii 
rcnden*d avuilablc. llic largest quantities of wheat, tmr- 
ley, and oats ore raised in Hungary, Galicia, and Iluhcmin. 
Kiec is grown in Dalmatia and o^cr soutlieni provinces. 
Ihickwhmt, millet, peosn and beans, lentils, rajs'seed and 
linseed, as well as potatoes and other ordinary vegetables, 
tm; more or less eultiv.ated in almost every pirt of Austria; 
nor is (he supply of fodder for horses and cattle inodiquati-, 
in the growth of whicli, cspeeially of clover aud lurcrn, 
Styria, tlie Archduchy, Roheniia, and Silesia take the lead. 
Turkish pepper, mustard, aniseed, ginger, truffles, hops. 

. flax, hemp, indigo, sniTron, madder, anil, and safllower arc 
also among the vegetable products. 

Tho principal medicinal pbmts cultivated in Austria are 
— rhubarb, nliicli Is raised in Styria, (lie Lower Kns. 
Roliemia, and Galicia; liquorice, a favourite article of 
' growth in Moravia, and which is also gathered in the wild 
. .state ill Hungary and Slavonia; manna, wliieh nlxmnils 
. in the furcsts of llnng.ny .aud Slavonia; and spikenard. 

^ whieh is collected with mncli can* in the iiiunntains of 
I Cnniiola, Styria, the Tyrol, and tlio Ujipor Kns. Tim 
: whilo sj)pcies of (his plant is mostly exported to tin* 
, Levant, whom (ho Turks and (in»‘ks make use of it in 
' their baths on account of what they coneeivu to Im its 
invigorating prop-rties. An intoxicating spirit is distilled 
ill Clariiitliia and Styria fmm p-ntian, wliicli is fouinl in 
[ mobt of the elevated regions. 

Tim eiilUvation of fmit is ninicd to a great extent 
in every part except Galicia. Plums, damsons, fi1I>erts, 

, chestnuts, figs, almonds, eurnuits, raisins, pornegruniiti*s, 
limes, lemumi, oranges, dates, olives, and melons arc largi-ly 
I gn*wn. 

j More th.an one-third of the nvmlahle soil of the AnKtri;m 
dominions is nccnipieii by woods and forests, and timls-r is 
one of the staple prodncthai*'. Tim more level districlb 
grow the n,ak, l^'ch, ash, alder, elin, piplor, lime tir linden, 
birch, willow, nnd plantain ; whilst tlic fir, Jiine, lurch, 
rednr, and yew. nnd whore those will not thrive, the dwarf- 
pine and juniper, seek Uio more elevated regions. 

A largo qnnntity of wine is finnnnlly made, <if whicli 
Hungary produces nearly one-half. Ti^y is a llungariiui 
wine, very clioice, hut small in qunj^y. Carlowitz is 
also highly cstecmoil. 

Tho finest brenls of liorses are roared in Transylvania 
and tho Buckowino. Of homed cattle the choicest aud 
lK*.st breeds am those renri*d in Hungary, Transylvania, and 
Styria. Poultry of all kinds is very abundant in all parts 
of Anstriu, but cxpecially in tlio north-wast of Hungary, 
whom prodigions numbers of fowls, ducks, gesso, and trq-- 
koys arc roared. The Tyrol is celnbrAod for rearing 
caiinry birds. Gome of oil kinds is plentiful; and in tho 
list of wild animala we find the bw, lynx, wolf, fox, 
marten, and chamois goat. Tho rivers abound In fisli. 

Among tho other productions of the empire we may 
notice that tohamsi is a monopoly engmtised by the depari- 
mont of finance in every pmvinco but Hungary, Transyl¬ 
vania, and the Tyrol. Of secdKiil, though tlio prodneo is 
\ery considerable in all qaarters, enough is not niannfao- 
tnrod for tlio cotiiaunption. Largo qaantitlea of olive-oil 
also aro obtained from the wnith-westem parts of tho 
empire, pirticularly tlie neighbourhood uf the Lego dl 
Garda, Illyria, and Dalmatia. 
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>Tbo mouQtainii aro rich in mtoera] wealth, 
and some ports nf tliem, in Bobenila and Hnn^iiaiy in tho 
mirth, and in Camiola in the sontli, nre abont the most 
pruductivii in £uro]in in this respect. Gold, si]^Tr, copper, 
lead, ainc, and nickel arc present in lui^ (joantities ; hnt 
tiic most iin]K>rtant product of tliu minims is that of iron, 
whicli U fonnd in every provinco cxccjit tiioso which lie 
round the Adriatic, and most ahnndontly in Styria and ' 
Corinthl'i. Anstria possesses numoroos coal-fields, the j 
nchcHt of which nro those of Uuhenna, and it stands llflli 
nniun^ Knmpoan countries in respech of tho quantity 
aniiii^ly mined. Tlte Carpathian Mountains are ineuin- 
liambly prolilic in salt. At tlie famous mines of Wicdicska 
(near Cmeow), tho lorffest in tho world, wlierc fmUcries, 
halls, and even a clutpcl have Is-en ent ont of the solid 
rock-sidt, 1,000,000 owta of salt are imnnally mihed. 
Salzbnrf;, in the Tyrol, takes its name from the salt moun¬ 
tains of tlic vicinity. Precious stones nre fonnd in cnnsiil- 
rrablc nbuiidan<'e, and about lUU descriptions of marlile. 
t/uartz for the inanufaotnre of gloss, days fur ]K>rc-c!uin, 
and iiiincrai dyes of all kinds, arc also ]m>enrcd. 

Kvmy part of the Austriim dominiuns nUiunds in 
mineral waters, and it is said that 1500 distinct springs I 
laay lie enuincrated. Carlsbad, TUplitz, Kgcr, niiin, I 
Licbwpnla, Seidlitz, ScidscliUtz, (Urlabrunn, Rohitseli, j 
llarifuldt, Fttrct. Mchadia, Baden, Doma-IIandrcni, Kiy- 
iiitsa, Gastein, Wildluid, Itabl, and Ihjo, are all cclehniti-d 
for tlii-ir inini‘m) springs. 

Manufactvret UHd C'onmeree.—Althungh great progn-Ks 
liiLs been mode in iimnufacturcs in some parte of Austrhi, 
the country Is still dependent to a cniisiilcrable extent on 
foreign lands. Monufactnres arc most developed in tiic 
Ocnnaii }>nrtlnn of Bohemia, in the districts rmnid Vienna, 
ill Moravia and Austrian Silesia, and in Silyria. The 
Magyar countries nro far iMdiim! in this respi'et, and 
Dalmatia and the Bukowinu Imre scarcely ntiy innnnfncturcs 
at all. The various iimnafncturcs of flax, hemp, wool, uiid 
cotton eatises wearing to employ the largest iiiiiidicr of 
huiids; next in number come tlie mctii), stone, paiK-r, 
glass, and wood w’orkiTs; then the work**rs in teatJier. 
Iron and steel goods nre made in the Alps of Styrin. Toys 
and fancy leather articles have of late yenra gaini’d 
conspicuous plane nl Vienna; tlic capital m.ay, in fuet, lie 
»>aid to comprise within itself onc-scventli of nil the inilns- 
trinl activity of Austria. 

\Vn have already pointeil out that, inrloscd on almost 
nil aides by niunnt^iia, Austria-Hungar)' has fow nntnrnl 
facilities for traffic with tlic outer world; and this will 
largely luirimiit for the fact that tho foreign commerce ia 
ooinpamtively small. Tlio only avnilablo sen-hoard on the 
Adriatic has to bo reached by croasing'tho high ranges of 
tho ICastem Alps, and then opens only upon an inland 
hmncli of nn island sea; tlie Danube, its great highway, 
also lends to on inland sea. Two-thinla of tho commerce 
of the country passes overland Girongh Germany; part to 
Turkey hy tlio Danube; smaller sluurcs towonls Italy and 
Knsein. Britain receives large quantities of wheat and Hour 
from Hungary. Front tho diversity of prodnnte of tho great 
divisions, however, the internal traffic is very large; the 
Danube joins the treeless gronniy of Hungary >vith the 
Alpioo lands of the west, which arc rich in wood, but 
deficient in cum. 

Bail ways now extend over every juirt of the kingdom, 
and BOTci^ linos have been carried over (ho mountiuns, to 
bring the central lands into easier communicalion with the 
Adriatic. 

Tbn total commerce of Axistria, comprising imports and 
exports, was of tlte value of £187,000,000 in tlio year 
1884—tho imports being £88,000,000, tlio exports 

£72,000,000. The principal article of import is mw 
eutton; and tliose of export, corn and flour. Tho com- 
mardal intercourse of Anstria with tho United Kingdom la 


comparatively small, and appears in tho official returns 
smaller tlian it really is, owing tu the geugraphical positinn 
of the empire, wliich necessitates tlm transit of a large 
quantity of Anstrittii goods destined for the British market 
(nnd vice verta) through oUior comitries, in the exports or 
imports of which they thus figure. In tlic Board of Tmde 
retiims, therefore, only the direct exports and imports to 
and from the United Kingd<im by way of the Austrian scii- 
hoard, Triesti*, Illyria. CrooGo, nnd italmntiii, are given, 
'llic dveiared vnluc uf the imports thence into Great Britain 
in 18K4 w.‘ih £l,4t)U.0tJO, and tho cxjiorts of Brilisli pro¬ 
duce then-to XstlO.OOl). The numlwr of tmtllug voswU 
uf nil kinds belonging to AnstrL-in subjects in 1885 wus 
720U, having a total measurement nf 8.50,000 tons. The 
“ Austrian Lloyd Conipatiy ” owned in 1885 a flci-t of eighty 
steamers, of 1(5,000 horse powe*r. 

7’o/iVtcrtf JHriniotti. —The Austrian empire, properly so 
called, embmecs only (lie Germanic and I'clli^ll pnivinccs. 
with Dalmatia, wliicli are represented in n juirliauiciii 
sitting at Vienna by inemliers electeil hy llio provincial 
diets. Tlmignry and its de|»emh‘iid«-« form a separate 
kliigilom, eniint‘Cted with the imperial cnnvii, but governed 
hy a parliament sitting nt IVslb. 

Anstria proper extends alung hutli banks of the Danube, 
between the frontiers of Bavaria niid Hungary, mnl euiiHSts 
1 of two provinees—Lower and UpjxiT —respectively casteni 
I and wi'stem. separated in part, hy the stream of tho Ens, 

I uiic. nf tbc suialliT nffliu-iits of tbe griMt river. This dis- 
I triet roceiv«’d tbe German name of ih-nterrelck (wlieini- 
Austria), signifying “eastern state,” as it formed tbc euslcni 
border of tbe dominions uf Chiirleniugne. It is tbo linv- 
edit.nry jiatilmuiiy of tbc n'igning himsc, the cradle mid 
nucleus of the empire, tu which otlicr pussKS.sioiis have been 
gradually attiir.hed hy treaty, marriuge. or descent, very fi*\v 
additions baling been made by conquest. Upper Austria 
is chiefly a ruj^cd tract overspread with hnimdies of tin- 
Alps. They likewise, intnidc into Die lower division, and 
fonii the Is'iintiful dinin tif the Wiener Wald, which mnk^•^ 
' a close ap]iniach to Vienna, and abrujitly descends to tin* 

I Danube in its vicinity, llumantic va]lcy.s intersect tins 
range; fine wouds clollie tbe slopes; villus and rhatemix 
aiT on every liniid; and picturesque luin.s of uneient eastles 
oecasiunally appear, moiinmcnts of feudal limes, wliieii add 
to 11m charms uf the latidscnjie. Being nt an inconMiler- 
iihle dist-aneo fmm the heart of the eily, the liill-tops im- 
oflcti visited by crowds of llie inluildtants to enjoy tlie 
fresh air and tbc mdde prospects. TJio loftiest summit, 
called the KnlilcnlM-rg, is historically famous in its nniial.'i. 
During the last siege of tho capital by tho Turks, when tlie 
]iooplc were sore pressed and in despair of relief, rtx-kels 
were seen ono night to rise from it, the appointed fiigiinis 
of the approach of .a friendly army, whose ImnnerB were 
behold tlio next morning waving to the breeze on its crest. 
Though of no great elevation (being under 1000 fin-t) tbe 
view (•inhmecs a vast streteli of country and a great variety 
of interesting objects. Tliei-ft Is tiie metropolis, with the 
graceful spire of its cathedral in the centre rising beauti¬ 
fully against llm sky. 'J'ho lowers uf Preshurg, 40 miles 
off, may In* sei-n, and in clear weather a glimpse of the 
more distant Carpathian Mountains may be caught. At 
tha biisn rulls the DaimlM-. witli its steamers, barges, and 
floats of timber, winding l«-tween wooded islets; and for 
many a mile tlic eye ran fulluw the course of tho moonrcii 
of strictly European rivers—now jiartly concealed from 
view by dense forests, and anon exposed in broad sheets 
reflecting tlio sunbeams. 'J'lie sites also of several great 
batGes, sucii ns Aspem, EssUng, aiid Wngram, fouglit 
among the islands of tbe stream and on Us banks, are 

ehawly traoeoldo. 

Wo annex a statement of the various provinces, with 
tludr chief cities and towns; and under most of the n.ames 
mentioned nrt'elcs will be found in this work. 
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AuKtrltn Empiro. 
Germnuic Pruvincca, . . 


Pulihli Provinces, 

«» 

lluu}^ruu) Kui;'dim), 


inidvr tlui troutv 
lierliu of .... 


Provinces. 
Ixiwcr Aubtrin, . . . 

Upper Anstriii, . . . 

lloliemui,. 

Munivio,. 

Kdwn,. 

Tyml niid V'yrarllH-r;;,. 

Siil/lmr}',. 

St.vviii,. 

Curintliu-i, 

Ooriiiolu,. 

I.iftond, 

IXiliiiatio, .... 
(1.-11101.1, with Cracow, . 
Itukowino, .... 
]{iit)fpii7 pro{H-i', • . 

TraiiHylvniiin, . • . 

('viMitiii niid Slavutiiih . 

Bosnia nnd Ilorzogoviiui,. 


Cities and Towns. 

Vionnn, Wicner-Ncustadt, Kroras, Bodoi. 

Lins, Steyer, Weis. 

l*ri^pic, Eger, I'ilHCti, Carlsbad, Toplitz. 
firttnu, Igiau, Olmtltz, Presauitz. 

Tropjmu, Teschen, Biolitz. 

Innsbmek, Hnll, Brixen, Botzen, Trent. 
Sulzbarg, Hullein, Wildbad-Goatoiii. 

Gratz, Morlmrg, Eisenorz, Mariuzcl. 

Klagenforth, Villitdi, Bleibcrg 
LnybncIiT Adclsbcri', Idris. 

Trieste, Capo dTstiia, Pola. 

Zorn, Sinlatro, Rnguu, Cattnru. 
l/>inbcrg, Halicz, Ckicow, Wielicru 
Ozeruowitz. 

Budn-Pcbtli, PiTsbarg, Debreezin, Erlan, Tulciy. 
Kluuseuburg, Kruuslodt, Hermonstadt. 

Agrom, Kinino, Peterwoidclu, Karlowitz. 

Bosnia-Sorai imd Tmviiik. 


PfiftuhilioH. —Tin* ntnnln-r of inlmbitnntH Inw flnetuatwl 
within rcH-eul years, owing to lusstw suMtuinvd in tliu war 
witli France in lt<r»'.>, and that wHIi l‘rnMi<ia in lK(iC. By 
these wiirs the cmjiuc lost 4,7l>(i,i>10 inhohitniits and an 
urea of 10,4fl3 square miles, Is-ing a territory larger in 
extent than the kingdom of the Nothcrlands. The follow¬ 
ing is the mv-a of the M.-i-c‘ral ju-oviiioeH, uml their jiopiilalion 
according to the last eeUhn.s, that of IKKO;— 



Area, 


Provinces t-f tbo Ktnpiru. 

ttr|Uftre 

tuilftH. 

I'upulatiui). 

German Morntri ftif ;— 

Lowiw Austria.I 

1 T.d.M 

2,.8.10,621 

Upper Austii .1 . 

1 4,>!31 

7.50.620 

iSalzbnrg.. 

2.7(17 

163,570 

Styria. 

8,67(1 

1,213,607 

(hirinthia. 

4,(»().'» 

318,730 

Cariiiola.. 

»,86C 

481,243 

Trie.stc, lllvria, <ice., ... I 

3,0H4 

617,0.14 

'J'vi-ol and VonirllMTg, . . . , 

11,.02-1 

»12,,610 

Bohemia.. 

20,0C(I 

6,.'l6(l,8l» 

Monivia,. 

8,683 

2,153,407 

Silebia,. 

1,»«7 

665,47.6 

Galicia. 

;5(h307 

6,058,007 

Bukowin.-i, ...... 

4,036 

571,671 

Duhnatia,. 

4,010 

476,101 

Total, Grniiun Moiion-liy, 

116,303 j 

22,114,24-t 

Kihftdom of Hungary :— 

108,268 ! 


Hungary und Transylvania, . 


l.‘1.781,460 

('i-oAtia and Slavonia, . . . 

16,773 

1,880,361 

Town (if Flume. 

8 

21,363 

Total, Hungary, 

125,030 

1.5,695,181 

Tot.ll, Anstria-llnngary, 

240,042 

37,830,428 


The iiiL-nauM* of the population in ten years won about 
l,7.'i0,000. 

It wiu decided hynitielo S.*! of tho treaty of Berlin of 
tliut the provinees of Bosnia and Herzegovina should 
be (H-enpicii un<i adiniiiistereil by Austria-Hungary, wlnVh 
decision was earriod nut in tiic eoiirtio of tlie year. ThU 
occoputi«>n—whicli is pniclieally nnncxatimi—udded n ter- 
rit(*ry of 2K,12.'» I-'iigliKh squioe miles, with 1,212,172 
inhabitants to (he Austru-Huiignrinn empire. 

The great mass of tin* Austrian istpiiljttion U composed 
of four distinct races—distinct os much by dcflceat, fea¬ 


tures, nnd lM>diIy conformation as in character, language, 
manners, nnd usages—iSVavoiuc, OcrmaHic, Magi/ar^ atnf 
l{<niKinic, Tlio Slavs, the most nuinrroua hmiich, form 
fully 'to per eont. of the population. Of tins race are the 
Wends or Vandals, in Illyria nnd the coatem parts of 
Styria; the Shiwaks and Uinzes settled in those districts 
of the Arclidncliy which border npon Ilnngary, nnd in 
cpi-tain cirrles in the lattiT kingdom; (ho Czechs, or 
nlioiiginnl Bohemians, of Bohemia and partn of Momvlii; 
the Poles (of two distinct classes, the Mazuraks and 
Gurals) and Russniaks, or Russinns of Galicia nnd the 
mouiittin confiiK's of Hungary and Transylvania; the Mor- 
iaks and Montenegrins of Halinntia; nnd the Brtsnians and 
Hem*goviuinns of tliii “ oronpusi ” provincj'S. Tlio German 
race is second in numoricnl importance, hut thn first in 
}Miint of iiitelllgi'iicu and usefulness and political iutluenee; 
they form an integrul part of the population in Aostrcc 
projwr, Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol, Moravia, and Buheiiiia. 
but cuustilute sepm-ale commuiuiies in Hungary, in Tran¬ 
sylvania, where they are deiioiiiiimted Suxoiis, in Golieiii. 
on the Kulpn. in Cnmiolo, nnd in tlio Koutliem territories 
around Abiagu, wlicrc they liave lived isolated for centnries 
under the name of the >Sutto and Trediei Cotmimni. Alto- 
gelhor the Gennans nuinher altuut 10,000,000. The third 
rac(‘, the Magyars, migrated from the Kumn, nnd settled 
around the banks of tbo Dannbe und Theiss in tin* iiintli 
eeiitury; they nro eslcomed to bo •)f pure Asiatic csxtrac- 
tiou, akin to tlio Tartar and Turk, und are a fine ami 
iutelligcut class of men; they are about 6,000,000 in 
number, form the majority of tbu population of Jlungtiry 
und Transylvouia, and at-o posacssed of the finest lands in 
iKitli tlieso countries. Of thu Romanic poopip the most im- 
pormut ore n cnnsidomblc number of Italians, who inhabit n 
]M»rlioii of the souUi of Tyrol and guvei-ninent of Trieste, 
Dalinntio, &e.; tho Rniiinanions, on thu Danube frontier; 
nnd Uio Yoluks, Dako-Valaks, or, iw tliey term tbemselvus, 
Rumoni—a medley of ancient Tlii-aeians, Romans, and 
Sl.ivonians, wliosc language is evidently a cormpled ^aloQl 
akin to tho I.atiiu Among otlier olumcnth of popnlatiou 
.Tews un* nninorons in the northern provinces, Zigennor or 
(}i|isio8 ill Hungary, and AnncuiiuM in Transylvania aiiii 
Galicia. 

Government and AdmiHiAmtitm. —Tbo various elements 
of wliicli the Anstriftn cmjiire is composed are nn'itod under 
a hereditary inuimrdiy, tlio head of which assumed tho title 
of KmiHiror of Austria, King of .ferusalem, Hungary, &<*., 
in 1604, and nmuanced tbe style of Emperor of Germany 
in tKOC. Tbe SBCueioiioit to tbe crown in In thn nwlo line; 
and ill default of this, posses into tho female, us deter- 
miued by tho Pragmatic Sanrtion, promulgated by tho 
Emperor Charles VI. on tho 19th of April, 1713. The 
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ein})emr proftwMB tlie Roman Catholic faith, and cannot, 
nndcr a family compact, nuury any fcmalo unleiu! she bo of 
royal blood. I'lic princes and princcaaes of the imperial 
family aro styled nrchdaKfiM and archdacbeasm, and t)>o 
heir-appnrciit or prcsnmptive Imperial Crown Prinon. 

Aufltiia brauDO a eonstitntional country, in name at 
liumt, in 1849. Since 1867 it has been a bipartiio state, 
consisUn;* of a German monarchy and a Ma^^ar kinedom, 
each ]>OflKCiiKing its own laws, its own parliumcnt, ond its 
own ministers and ^verument, while the ranneotin;; ties 
lietwccn tliom consist in the person jif the herotlitary 
snvcrei(m« in a common army, navy, and diploniary, and in 
a coutmllinj; body known as the Delegations. 'J'he Dclcgn- | 
tions form a parliumnnt of 120 niembors, imr-lmlf of whom 
nro cliom-ii by and represent the legislature of Anstria, und 
the other half that of Uimgury, the Upp<T House of each 
retnmiug twenty, and the I.ow<,t I7ons(^ forty delegates. 
On subjects affecting the common uffai)^! the l>olcg.'itions 
have a iludsivc vote, and their resolntiunM requiic Jieither 
lint ennfinnalioii nor apjirobation of the itiprewntutive 
assemblies in wbicli they have their source. Tile ordinary 
mode of procedure for the Delegations is to sit and vote in 
two ebambera, the sixty deputies nl Austria projaT fomi- 
iug the nnu, und tlie sixty of Hungary the other. Hut it is 
prorided that if no agreenumt can ist arrived at in this 
manner, the two bwlii.^ must mis-t ti^lher, und, without 
farther debute, give their final vole, which is binding for 
tliowholn empitu. The jurisdiction of the Delcgnlicus is 
limited to foreign oflairs und war. Kucli <>f tliese has its 
own executive department, tiio iinances of tlie two being in 
vliargn of a third. 

The eonstitution of Austria, the western or Cislcitlian 
ntonurchy, is founded upon uehorter which coniu into force 
ill Dci-ember, 1K6T, modified by certain refomis iu iHTJi. 
Ita main features are a double legislatnrc. ennsisting tirst 
of the }irovineial diets, mprosentiiig the various states of 
the monarrliy; and smnidiy, a eeittml diet, called tliu 
Roichsruth, or Council of the Empire. 

There are altogether seventeen provincial dicta, viz, for 
Bohemia, Dalnialiiv, G.d>eia, Higher Austria, Tsoror Austria, 
Salzburg, Styria, Cnrintliiu, Camiola, Rnkowuiu, Momria. 
Silcsin, Tyrol, Vomrlberg, Gorizia, Istriu, and Trieste. The 
<licta of all thews proviuin'S are formed in nearly llio same 
manner, only differing in the numlicr of duputies. Km'li 
consists of but one as-iembly, composed (1) of the areb- 
bisiiops and bishops of tbu Roman Catholic mid Oriental 
Greek CliureJi, and the rhauccllors of univerHities; (2) of 
the representatives of grout estates, olectod Iiyall Inuduw’iirrs 
paying not less than lOU’ florins (or XlU) taxes; (3) of the 
rviiresentalives of towns, elected by tliose citizens who 
jKMssBs municipal rights; (4) of the rejin'sentatives of hoanls 
of commerce and trade unions, chosen by the respective 
mcmbeni; and (5) of the representatives of rural ooinmnnes, 
ulectud by sucli inhabitants as pay a small ainonnt of direct 
taxation. Tbo provinelal diets are cuinpetnnt to iiiako 
laws conosming locdl odmiiustnitloii, porticnlarly those 
affecting connty taxation, the cultivation of the soil, educa¬ 
tional, church, and cliaritablu institutions, and public works 
executed at tbs public expense. 

The Rcicharau, or Council of the Empire, consists of an 
Upper mid a Lower Honsc. Tho Upper House ts formed (I) 
of the priiinrs of tho imperial family who are of age; (2) of 
a numbre of nobles (fifty *throo iu tho present Rcichsratli) 
possessing huge landed projsT^, on whom the empeinr 
may confer tlie dignity of state councillors; (H) of the arch¬ 
bishops and bishops who arc of princely rank; und (4) of 
other life memben iiumiimted by the emiuror, on account 
of being distinguished in art or Miionce, or who have 
rendered signal scrvloes to tiie cbnrch or state. Until the 
passiiigof the Direct Elections Law in 1878, the Lower House 
was compOHctl of 280 members, elected by the provincial 
diets from their own number. Now, however, it consists of 
vou u. 


8.1.1 members, elected by the direct vote of all citizens who 
arc of ugo and who possess a smull property qualification. 

The constitution of tho Tmnslcithan kingdom, or east¬ 
ern part of the umpire, ix. Hungary, Croatia. .Slavonia, and 
Transylvania, is based inwiily uu nnwritton laws. Ttin 
whole logialatioii and intemnl administration of the. country 
is loft by it in tlie hands of the iiutive nobility, conijirising 
above half a million iudividnals, giving to tlic\jug littlo 
more than the chief coronuuid of thu artny, and tlm right to 
prufcc.t the kingdom against nil eiieniies. See Uuikiai'.v . 

ItertHwf and Expfwiiturc. —The. financial system ia 
rxeeidiugly compHeat«‘(l, there buing tlircu distinct hudgets, 
one for the wholu empire, one for Austria, and uiih for 
Hnngory. Tim first tnkia cognlzunco of wlinl is termed 
the ^‘aimmon AfTuirs of thu empire," wbidi embraco tniiiis- 
Iries of foreign oflairs, war, nnd linnnec. Tlie estimaU-il 
expenditure of Austria for the year 1882 was iM2,000,000. 
'J'he ruventic for tim same period w'os calculatia] to pivduce 
.£40,000.000. 'I'lm Hungarian budget pn>vidcd for im 
income of £24,000.000, .nnd lui expenditure somewhat in 
exu>ss uf that sum. Tlii! debt of Austria lias gniwn up 
gi-Ailiiully siiiee the middle of the lost euiitniy. At the end 
of tho Seven Years* War, in 1703, Austria h.nd u debt <'f 
j:i.1,0tm,00«, which grew to £28.300,000 in 1801, and 
iiu‘.r(.iu.Kd from this year in oxtraordinary pro|Mirtions. In 
1816 it had rM>ii to £k2,.'>OO.ooo, to £108,000.000 in 
1830, nnd to £125,000,000 in 1848. Thu war of 1860 
incivoswl tlie debt hy alaiul £30,(8t0.000, hut on lbs otlicr 
hand freed Austria from tlm l/mihardo-Vcnctinn debt, 
wliiuli was transferre*! tii Italy. Fruiii J78tt up tu thu 
pivsent time there bos sclduni been a year In wbioli tho 
revenue enme up tu tho ex)>otiilitnrc. Tlm amount of tlm 
public debt of the whole empire in 18hi> was £880,000,000, 
the interest «n which was £10,000,000. Hungary, by mi 
ngrccinciit of 1808, ])ayK .’>0 ]ier cent, towards the Austrian 
iiationid delit ns then in exisleiiee, and it was stipnlat.<‘d 
that, in future, Inaiih must im euntr.'U'ted si'pumtciy by 
either part, of Um einphv. The debt of the Hungarian 
kingdom, contracted sim-c 1868, aiiiountcd in 1882 to 
£.50,400,000. 

Artny and Xtiry. —As might be exjieetcd after tlm event.s 
of 1850 uiui 1866, Austria lias of lute years devoted great 
iittontlou and liugu suiiik of iiuniey to perfecting its 
miliUiry remiuvcos. with the iv'xult that. In spite of fiirmer 
reverses of fortune, it iiiust now he rtvkoiied ns one of tho 
most fomiidabhi Continental powers. On a {lemo fimting 
the army nunihers only alsnit 300,000 men, hut on mobi- 
lizatinu Austria could put no less tinui 000,000 men into 
the field; or,if tlio efliejent hmdwehr be included, 1,200,000 
men. with from 2000 to 2200 guns. The figliting material 
would not be so homogoniHius os th.at of Gcnnany or France, 
being drawn from so many different nationalities; buLiii 
the presence of any danger to the i*oniitry tho army conld 
be thorooghly relied upon, whUe the nrlillery is of tho bust 
in Eompo. Tlie standing nniiy is fonnisl, after the model 
of I'mssia, by imiversn) liability to serve in the army. The 
term of service is ten yi'ars, thn*e of which the soldier 
must Npeud in active service, aftiT which ho is enrolled for 
the remaining seven years in thu nnny of reserve, with 
further liability to set^'o two yciuv iu the landwelir. Tiicre 
arc twcuty-five forlrcases uf tlie first and second rank. 

Thu Austrian navy i-uusisted in 1883 of ten ironclads 
and tbirty-seviin other stc.imors, chiefly of small dimensions, 
and ten sailing ships. The navy is rvcmited hy conscrip¬ 
tion from the sr.'ifnriiig population, the term of service 
being eight years, a jioiiiou of which time is passed in the 
reserve. There are two harlsiurn of war, Pola and Trieste, 
tho first being tbc chief naval jMirt. nnd the second the aluro- 
bouso and urstinnl. 

litlifji’tt* and Edumtion.—’Tixe stato religion of Aostria 
is the lloiniui OatholiOfOud is professed hy about two-tlurds 
of tho people; bat thuro is toliwatioii fur all fomui uf bclicL 
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A lirgit proportion on the efutent bordcni itvxt RitssiA 
mlliuro to tho Greek djurcii; ProtcBtAnts ore most numer¬ 
ous ill l{anKai7 and Transylvaiua, but even tbere form only 
u ti'iitb })art of t)io people. General edutaition. exceptinf; 
iu Gcnnan Austria, where education is compulsory, is in 
u very Imckward Btatc. There ore seven universities in 
Austria-Unngnry—at Vicuna, I'nigue, Pesth, Grntie, Inns- 
In-uck, Cfacow, nud LemborR. Next in rank are the 
Giculogieol setninuries, over 100 in mimber. 

Ilintortf .—In tlie litiitw imincdiately succeeding tlio 
Cliristinn era tlio Uoinans advanced from the Alps, luid 
invmied that part now Cfdletl thn “ ProN-ince below the Ens.” 
in whieli Vieimn itself is situated. The land was occupied 
UK S4!purat« hunting grounds, the rvwirt of Beiniharbanms 
tribes, among uliuin tlie i’annonii, lloii, and Norici aro 
must frequently mentioned in thu Roman annals. Over 
su<'.h u niev trlutiiph was easy; n statu of de|icudeiKtt' 
quiekly succeeded to a lyjiiditioii of savage freedom; and 
the cstablislmieiit of military colonies on the Dnnubi*, ns 
)inrt of tlie Konmn Jiiie of defence agtinsl. the l>iu'han>us 
liordes of the north, wsis succeeded by tlie incorporation of 
this Irac.t of eountrv with thu province of Pimuoma. 
Nuricuin Ihcncrforwmd supplied the Roman lejpons with 
tiei-ei' and hardy soldiers. In tlio fourth century, when the 
north poumi down its liordes upon the buuth, the iiuddlo 
ix-gioua of tlic I)uiiuiM> fell a victim to the spoilers, who 
successively ta-aversed them in quejit of more alluring prey. 
From thence to tin? time of Chnrieinagnc they were aub- 
jocted to A RUceeSMon of nitldess nlbieks, hut that coii- 
<|uen.r reduced it under Ids dominion. It was a dcjS'ndcuey 
of navaria fnim bH to 12d0, when OttAcnr, king of 
Ilnhemia, seixed it; but iu his stnigglu to maintain his 
conquest against Rudolph of Hapsburg, emperor of Ger- 
iiimiy, the laltiT ex|M‘lled him from the Austrian territories 
in 127(>, and scien years afterwards invested Ids son Alls-rt 
wiUi the sovereignty, as an uppendago to the. Hapsburg 
]s)Bsessions. His successors in the course of timo cxU'nded 
their dominion over several uliier states, whicli they ac¬ 
quired either by inarriagi*, purchase, or inheritance. Among 
tliGso we may ineutiuii lliu margniviuta of Itnrgau In Styriii, 
nc.quircd in 1283; Cnrinthla, in 1331; Tyrol, in 13G3; 
Trieste, in 13K0; mid thu lundgiviviute of Hreisgnu, in 
Swabia, in iH(!7. From tiin middlo of the fifteenth cen- 
tuiy, or moi*e necorately speaking, from the year 1437, 
when Albert II. was raisi-d to tho dignity of King of tho 
Komans and Emperor of Gunnuny, tliis high otHce was 
unintomiptcdly enjoyed hy the Uapsbnrg liiiu of Austrian 
soven-igns. At ono time the Austrian emperor's donnnions, 
nnder tlin hunsc of Hapsburg, included Alsace imd llic 
Netherlands; and at another timu, under Cluirles V., Spain 
and the Indies; but both of these possessions afterwards 
fell off. Ferdinand T., hy marriage with tho daughter of 
Lewis II., lung bi Hungary, in lh2G, Isiemne possessed of 
her ext-nsivo inheritance, which was composed of Hungary, 
Hoheitiui, Moravia, SiJesin, and Lusalio. The ancient pos- 
hes^i(>ns of Uw bouse of Hapsburg in Switoerland liad been 
p'jnlivilly wrested from it, the signal licing given by tho 
Confederation formed hy UrI, Sehwyt*, and Unterwalden 
in Novemlier, 1807} and tho Thirty Years’War, iu tho 
middle of the seventeenth centory, stripped it of Alsouo 
and Lusatia. Austria, however, received ample compensa¬ 
tion under the treaty of Utrocht in 1713, wliiidi nni^ tho 
Netherlands and certain states in Italy to its dominions. 
Under Maria Theresa tho Austrian empire lust Silesia, and 
tlicu I'amw; but gained Galicia and Lodomiria, and tlie 
liukowuia. Francis IT., whose accession took place in 
17!i2, lost thu Nuthcrlands and Lombardy in 1797, in 
exchange for which the treaty of Oamjio Formio gave him 
tho Venetian territories. Tb« subsequent trenty of Luno- 
ville, in 1801, did not much nffuct bis dominions, but the 
peace of Fresburg, in IbO.'i, was purchuaed l>y tho sacrifice 
of his possoBuojut in Italy, Swabia, and Tyrol, for which 


the aeqaisition of Salshnrg was but a poor indemnity; and 
tl»c treaty of Vienna, four years afterwards, wrested from 
him, iu Edition, not only a considerable portion of Galicia, 
which fell to Russia, hot Camiola, Istria, Salshorg, tlio 
lands called the lunvicrtel,'’ Venico, and other southern 
provinces. Full reMtitution was, however, mode to him by 
tlie provisions of the treaties of Paris in 1814, and of Vienna 
in ^0 following yeor. Breisgao, wo should add, bocamo 
the property of Baden in 1810. Ftanms doclarcd himsulf 
hereditary Flmporor of Austria in 1804, and laid down the 
dignity of Kmperj^ of Germany and King of tho Romans 
two years afterwords. He died in 1884, and was sncceedod 
hy his eldest son, Ferdinand 1. By virtue of his German 
jiussviKsioiis tho emperor was a member of the German con¬ 
federation, entitled to fear out of the seventy votes in its 
full dicta. As such he had to keep ouo in evciy thoosond 
of the population of his Gunnan dominions iu a ]>crfect 
state of equipment and marching <nder, and supply in case 
of public uinergency a first contingent of 94,882 men. 

The mvolutlon in Franco which uvertlirew the rule of 
Louis Piulipjie (on the 24th February, 1848) affected most 
of tbc Eui-opcan states. It led Austria into gnuit diffi¬ 
culties, Tlio nationalities, which hod long sutfered from 
the dus{>otic imperial power, rose openly ugaiust it. In 
Vienna itself tlie revolutionary spirit trinmphr^ for n season 
over tho government, while in Italy and Hungary it carried 
•all Iiefore it In the foniier country, Charles Albert of 
Sardinia osHunied tho leadership; iu the latter, Lonis Kuk- 
siith diri-i-ted the nwolntiouary movement On the part of 
Austria, Itadotsky took Gio field against Chiulus Albert, 
and after several engagements disporsed tho Italian truojis 
at tlie great Iwttlu of Novara. This led to thu abdication 
uf Charles Albert Ilrst Windisebgrutz, and then Ilayuau 
and Jcllttchich, ban of Croatia, led tho Austrians against 
the insurgents iu Hungary, and nltimatoly, with tlie help 
(if Russia, Gio imperid power triumphed. Ferdinand L, 
fceliiig himself unequal to tho situation, ulidioated in favour 
uf the Archduku Francis Charles, and tiie son of thn latter, 
Frands Joseph, was declared emperor, 2nd December, 1848. 

Fur a time the ]>ower of Austi^ in Italy seemed supreme. 
Parma. Tuscany, Modoun, the Roman states, and tho 
kingdom of Giu two Sicilies entered into secret obligations 
whicli acknowledged her predouihianoe. On discovering 
tho Austrian intrigues, Piedmont felt that Its constitutional 
goveriimmt and natioual independence were mrnoced, and 
rapidly began to arm. Aus^ profess'd to be alaroKHl 
by her hohtilo preparations, and threatened war unless 
they were disconUnned. In this emergency tho Emperor 
Napoleon III. stood forward as'the champion of Italian 
liberty, and wlwn the Austrian troops under Marsliat 
Giulay mussed tlie Ticino (29tb April, 1869) he suddenly 
declared war, landed a large and weW-eqiuppcd army at 
Genoa, and took the field iu person. The Empmr of 
Austria, aware of the gravity of the situation, likewiso 
repttirod to tlie scone of aetion, and Ylotor Emmanuel, tho 
king of Sardinia, took tho ooramand of the Pfedmontoso 
forces. A brief but sangninary campaign ensued. 

The principal engagements were Hontebdlo, 20th May^ 
1859 ; Paleetro, 81st Hay; Magenta, 8rd June; Solfeiino, 
24th July. In each the Austrians were defeated, an^ at 
Solferino tho repulse woe so complete that Francis Joseph 
gladly opened negotiations for pcaeo with the Emperor 
Naiwleon, and purchased the safety of bis empire the 
cession of Lombardy to Italy, still retaining Venice. 

After these events the Austrian government showed an 
anxiuOH desire to consolidate the empire by sktisfying the 
just aspimtiuns of the various racos which compose iU 
Thu emperor made numerous conoesaions to bis Hungarian 
subjects, announced liia intention of being crowned King 
of Hungary with all the old formilltioe, and imperial 
diplomas and patents were prepared as the basis lor a 
liberal coostltutioual govonuneat. 
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Bnt Austria was not pcnnittod to follow oat her pacific 
dreams. In 1864 PruHsia began the development of n 
long-matored project for ousting her from tho Icodersliip 
of Uermnny. She engaged the emperor to join in her 
unjirovokedhoatiUticBwi^ Donmailcfor the sq^arationfrom 
tlut kingdom of the cuntincntul prorinnes of iSchleswig- 
HoUtein. Ag^nst two such powerful enemies Dcnmi^ 
could mako no stand, wbon deserted bv all tlie chief 
Kurupvnn powers. By the treaty of Viomin, 20tb October, 
stio resigned the dnohies to the two allies, who, ho>v- 
(!vcr, soon oaoiTflled abont the dispuaitlon of tho Bp«>il. 
The brcacli oetwoen the two courts widened daily. Austria 
could not but see that ^‘mssia, while openly breathing 
]K'ace and friendship, was arming to the teeth, aud 
pcrfocting her milits^ organisation. She felt tliat her 
)Mu,)tioD OH a poramonnt power in Germany woe menaced. 
Jn vaiu eho sought for tdlies. Bossla st(^ aloof; Eng¬ 
land had no sympathy for a state that club^hcd Vcnctia 
In a grasp of tyranny; Italy iiad s(Y.rotIy comilndcd an 
(iffcnKivi! and defensive alliance with Trassia; and France, 
cajoled .and bribed by the Prnssiaii minister Count von 
liisinarek, would make no sign. It is uimcfCKsury to 
unravel tlio web of intrigue by which tho ambition of 
u king aud his statesmen, and tho overmastering desire 
for a strong and united GatnAuy in tho breasts of liis 
people, were eventually gratified. Aostria mode wliat 
preparation she could to meet the storm, and having 
exhausted cvety diplomatic artifice, reluctantly drew tho 
sword. Site soon found herself not only unable to rope 
with licT formidable foe, but attacked on both sides by 
I'nissia and Italy, was bwten with a suddenness and com¬ 
pleteness which astonished all Europe. The Prussian 
troops, armed witli the needle gun, defeated the Austrians 
on every field, and tlie crushing disasters of Mnnebcugrittz 
(24tl> .June, 1866) ond Sudowa (Srd .Tuly), which exj>osud 
Vieuna itself to the assault of tho victors, ronipellod the 
oinpnror to sue fnr pence. A treaty was eoucdndud ut 
Prague Iwtweeii the three combatants, which gave Vvnetia 
to Italy; Hanover, Hesin, and other pruviucos to Pnusui; 
disMolved the German confederation, and entirely swept 
away tho omporor's protensions to its Icndcivliip. 

After the war—foUowing out the maxim of a gnait 
(icrman philosopher, that what a statu loses in ontwurd 
importance must bo replaced by inward greatness and 
drrolopmcnt—Austria applied herself vigorously to the 
task of luoking a consolidated nation out of tho various 
conflicting nntionaitties over which she presides. Great 
and liberal meosnres of oonoUiatiou wuru passed, and a 
constitution was granted to Dnngary, which at once 
Kccurod its contentment and loyalty to the state. Internal 
raforms of every kind wore Innugnratcd, now chartora and 
privilitges were granted to tho people, and nearly every 
branch of the ^ministration was reurgoniztid. A more 
liberal commercial policy was adopted, aud a general Im- 
}iuleo given to iudustiy and enterprise throughout tho 
empire. Further, in epHo of the moot determined opposi¬ 
tion of the Boman Catholic hierarchy, tnlls were passed in 
1866 recognising tlie validity and legality of civil marrii^^. 
and depriving the clergy' cd thrir dmost absoluto power 
with regard to education. A violent hostility to these 
measunn being still nudntained by the priosUiood, tho cam¬ 
paign between the church and state closed in 1B70 by t! 
complete abrogation of the Concordat, and the sweeping 
away of all pririlegw held by the Koman Catholic Churcii 
beyond those enjoyed by other irliginus communities. 
Lastly, by the pas^gof the Direct Elections Law in 18/8. 
Anstri^ which until then bad been but a system of Inile- 
pendent states, became possessed of a truly imperial parh'a- 
mont, ropTMtentiiig national instnrul of tnercly provinum 
iutercsts. Tho govonment have sovemi times during the 
present century, once so lately as 1868, tampered with 
public credit, in order to relieve regularly renuriug cinbn 


rassments. Of the undeveloped wealth of tho country, 
md of the industiy and energy of the people, there con 
'to no question; and if only peoco conid be tnaurod, and 
i fair run of prosperity enjoyed, Austria might yut eoe the 
ntd of Us sorely trying period of defidts. In the Russo- 
TorkieU war of 1677 Austria viewed with much suspicion 
iperutions which might have rcsnltod in the fqgmation of 
m Important Slavonic power on the southern border of 
lungory. She, however, remained neutral, and her passive 
Attitude was subsoquently rewarded by tbo virtual cessiun 
f Bosnia and the Herzegovina, whuro Aoxtria now hidds 
a very coiiimandliig position in relation to tho states which 
were emancipated from Turkish rule by the war. 

AUTUEN'TXC, in music, applies to tho constmetion of 
eales, and to the peculiarities of melody and harmony 
x>aaUing therefrom. Wlien a ttcalo begins on tho tonic 
and iMMscs ujiwards Uirongh tho uotvs of the key it is 
auUxmtlc, and tnnen written in tlie compass of such n 
jculo (extended to an octavo in length usunlly) would bo 
called anthontir. The contrast to authentic is plagal, 
wlicro till) scale liegins from tho dominant, and the tunes 
javK notes in something like equal proportion on cueh side 
if tho tonic. “ God save tlie Queen” may bo regarded os 
authentic, since it has but the leading note below the tunic ; 
wboi'cas ^^Rule Britannia” is plngal, descending largely to 
.hfl dominant below. **Ein’ Festc Bnrg” is authentic, 
The Old Hundredth ” is plagal. It is generally con- 
■•idered by musicians that nutbentie melodies carry a 
rcrtaln stirngtli and inajosty witii them, and that plagal 
mrlodiua excel la sweetums and delicacy. In countcrjioint 
the lower division of tho key, that, namely, from tonic to 
dominant, is called autliciitic, and the upper division, from 
tho dominant to the tonic, is colled plagal; and the one 
half, though of five nulen, is answored liy the other of four 
notes, the needful altcrntions in melody being contrallod 
by many rales developed fnun tho practice of the great 
comitueers. Anutlior extension of tbo snmo idea causes 
tiio word to 1)0 list'd to describe tho “full close” or 
authentic eadenett”—tiiat in which the dominant harmony 
resolves on to tlie ttmic common rhord—loniiing tho most 
IHirfcct conclusion of a uiusical idea; in fact so completely* 
closing tho musicu] srntems) that it is never used by good 
writers except at the cud of a coinpositiou, or to mark one 
of its princi|iu} dWlsiuns. The contnutt to tills is tho 
“plogal cadence”—a favourite clo&o in ccdesiustical music, 
not elscwlicro so much used because of its want, of tiio 
flnishod oom])letent!ss of the Authentic cadence. Hero 
tho chord of tbo subdoniinant resolves on to the chord 
of the tonic. Tlie contrary to both authentic and plagal 
cadences is tho half close or imperfect cadence, where the 
harmony resolves on to tho dominant chord—of courso 
leuN-ing tho mind in suspense, snd th^ piece still nn- 
completcd. 



AutliMiUe Cudsncc. masml OUUui'O. IroptirfoetCWItnoa*. 


These terms grow ont of the creation of ecclesiastical music 
hy St. Amuuose (.S74 a.i>.), who mode four modes, 
Bccording to the number of the evangelists, from tbo Uicn 
popular Hypodorion h<*iJe of tho Gi-oeks. £Sco Modda 
KccLKStABTiCAi., and Gkekk Musical System.'} Am¬ 
brose took tlie notes D, E, F, G os his finals; and his four 
modes can be exactly reproduced on the pianoforte by 
using only tliu white keys, and playing octaves from tho 
n'spective finals. It will be soon that onch mode differs in 
character, and consequently the “tones” or chants written 
in eorli diffeiwl likewise. By fit. Gregory’s time (a.d. 
58(1) the mnsiral work of St. Ambrose was in confusion, 
nod mi'ludics had been wiitten oxtendiog below the finals 
in each mode. St. Gregory hit upon tho happy expedient 
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of luldiiif! to each nntlicntic inmlc (tlmt w, to enrh rjfnuine 
or oriifinnl uuKle, for tliAt ih the eif'tiii’.CQtion of aothrntic) 
n ]>I;ignI inmle, or inwlo wliich laj othtrart the tiret, 
tliat iH-ing the incnniii}' of tli« hittur wonl. Tims Amhnwo 
Ik'^qu from 1>, aiul Gnjpory mlricd n plajpil from the A 
Ix-low; lht‘ last, os itn name lay athwart the final 

1>, half ht^ow It, half above it, ainl garo u innrli more 
workable and uacful armnftrnicnt of tlic iioiea of the tcoy. 
Therefore the incliioral irmHieiniiK worked in ei{;lit modea, 
four authentic uud four ; kxit it miiKt Imi rcinenilH'rod 

that all of theae elj'hi were, lut we aliould now cotimder, in 
the Name key. and that what waa really done tlicii-foie w;u) 
to Uflc ns tinnl HoiiietimcK one note of the key, sometime!* 
anotln-r, neitordiii;; to the mode, wherenH in the jtrwent 
day the key'note alone is re^ardinl iuh the final. Ko other 
note is hilenihle to mfslern ears an n final, for no other 
can give an absidiite ('lo»e t<i u lunsical hien, and lliia baa 
grown to l»e a in-i'eshitv for ns. 

AUTHEN'TIC (.tlr. autlwnlef. one who d«K‘s thingH 
with Ills own hand), a hwin applied to any writing or 
doenuH'iit. tl«! eoiiteiits of which are neenrate .and tnist- 
worlliy. In biblical criticisiii it is ns»'d |«i signify the 
tnitli and authority of the stateincDts itiiidc or doctrinen 
taugJit in any of the varitaiH lMH>ks. as nppoxed to the 
jaliTiwlatioiiM made hy rojivihte, iCc. In qncationa of 
nnthond)i{i the tenn f/finiiw is used to signify that tho 
IxMik in the work of ihe ]H'rson wlione niiiue it hears. This 
Aistinclitni iM-twecn the tenns is not obHer\-eti in general 
literature, where the word authentic may be regarded ns 
sjuiouvnions wifli genuine. 

AUTOC'RACY (Gr. tintnn^ self; Irntnt, ]siwer'), a 
tenn iiM-d In signify that form of g«>v4-nniieiit in wliich 
flic sovereign isissesses absolute power. Most ensleru 
governments are of this kind; lint in Knrop*- (if we 
exeludn Turkey, u.h Is-ing truly Asialie) the Knijieror <if 
Hussia alone is an auhx-riit, and is without eoiistitntioniil 
control over bis nuthority. Th«! term is used by Kant in 
his system of pbihRt«>|diy in anotlxT sense; with bini it 
denotes llie mastery of the reason over the animal ]ini]»cn- 
Ritics of man's nature. 'J'hc Autocrat of all the JtussiaR 
bolds powiT byliinisidf; the Kantian aiitnerat bolds jsiwer 
■ortr himself—-111111 is, the higher s<-lf over tlio lower s*‘lf. 

AU'TO DA FK (Portuguese, “Met of faith;” the 
Spjiiiisli term is auto tie. fr') was llie name given to 
the puidie soleimiity that formerly took place in Kpain, 
Portugal, and tho Spanish selllemonts in America at Die 
«secntu>n of those persons who were condemned by the 
Inquisition. The day selected was genendly a Sunday 
between Wliitsiniduy and Advent, and ev**ry effort was 
m:uli- hy the priests to make the eeromony a.s imposing as 
jKjShiblc. Tho jins'tHsliiigs wi-n- iipi'ned by the tolling *)f 
the bell of tlm grineiiNil clinrc.li early in the iiioniing, and 
a Mdemn prueesRiou w.xs formed, which jiasse-d tbnnigli 
the principnl streiits of lh« town to the chnrrli. The 
Domiiiirans led tlic way, eanyniig the flag of the Inquisition; 
tliei) followed those who had been found innocent, or who 
hud only liecn adjudged worthy of peiianoe. Koxl followed 
those condemned to death, e.lad in a hideous costume; and 
with them the remains of those who hnd died in prison 
were earried, in black coffins painted, m* were tbo dresses of 
the eoodemned, with fiuines, devils, &c. 'l*hc priests and 
monks bnnigbt iiji the n’ar. AfttT sorvJco In the cliurcb 
llie simtimr.es were read, and each prisoner rcceiv«*d a blow 
on the breast fmm an offiex'r of the Inquisition, wliieli 
signified that lie wius handed over to the secular arm for 
punishment. loiter in Ibo day th(>) were brought out 
for exi-cutiiin. Those who weanted were privileged to be 
strangled, but tlawo who miuuiirsl steadfast were burned 
alive, the luidies of those strangled aod tho iwialns of t1i« 
dead prisoners being also eonimiftwl to tho flames. These 
horrible exhibltKois were frequently witnessed by the king 
and court, abilu the populace held high holiday on the 


(iccasinn. The first auto da fe was held at Seville In 1481 
under the direction of Torquemada, and ns late as 182ff a 
Rchonlmaster was executed for didsm at Valencia iiuder 
Iho BOmo forms. As many ns tliirty-Kino person* were 
bumed at an auto da fe h<‘hl at Valladolid in 1561*. 

AU’TOGHAPH (from the Greek tXMtographtm, written 
with one's own hand), on original maniucrijit; tlie hand¬ 
writing of any person. 

Collections of autograph*, os the handwritings of indi¬ 
vidual personn, had thoir origin about tho middle of tliu 
sixteenth century in Germany, where tho gentry ouithmI 
alMiiit with th(‘in irhite paper itopka, to obtain and prraervo 
ill them tho signature* of plenum* of eminence or now ac- 
qnnint.'ince, whence such a book Tccoived inimt gnncrolly the 
Maine <if “Album,” though it was somotimos called " Hortus” 
or “ Thesaurus Amieorum.” 

Tho fasliinn spreiui to Franec and Engliuiil, and nt tin* 
present time is so eagerly pun»uc*l tliat tin* autographs of 
eminent persous are regular articles of eommere.!*. '1‘lu'ir 
value depends upon a variety of ciruumstancos, such as tlie 
]Hisition and fame of tho writer, tlic scarcity of sneh iiuto- 
gmphs, the nature of tlio MSS., letter, or document, &c. 
'i'liero is alsu a widespread opinion tliat tho handwriting 
Ilf any individual will afford soino slight indication of his 
ehoracter. 

Yalnaldc cidleellons of MSS., lettcni, doemnents, and 
signatnr«>s arc to !» found in tho British Miiwum. Ri'coril 
Office, &.e., and a complete collection of the autographs of 
the mivcreigiis of Knglimd from the Conquest was published 
in fae-himil*' by .luhii Gough KichoHs in bis valuable woik 
on the Knbjeet(I/ondon, 1828, foliu). Valuable works liavo 
also been )ntldi*l]vd in France and Germany on this suiiji-ct. 
PreiiMst tu this voiumo are several Plates of Autograpba 
of erlfbmted jKTSons, from tho fifteenth to tho nineteenlli 
eenturies. 

AUTOMAT'XC AOTXOK is the term applied in ]iliy- 
siulog\- to those movements wliivh arise from inde|H'ndent 
nm-e-aeii'in unprompted by any stimulus. Of such the 
most wondei'fiil is tho action of tho heart, which contionos 
to beat for some time after htdng nmoved from tlio chest; 
and which, if it is the heart of a cold-blimdod animal, will 
not ei'nse to Iwat for hours, and in some eas<<* oven for 
•lays. If *bc heart is exciti’d by the prcfumcc of blood its 
iU'tiiin is veiy much strengthened, ns tn the living liody ; 
but it is not dependent on that stimulus, as the above ex¬ 
periment shows. If it were bo de)>cndei>t the nioveinciit 
would )>c deiioiidiiated a Rkvi^kx A<rnnN, on« tif a series 
of involuntary movements, like winking, *uc*e7.ing. Ac., 
dependent on external stimuli, which series is-fiilly de- 
HcrilKid in the article bearing it* name. 

AnotlicT remarkable automatic centre is the rvsptrafor// 
centre, a certain very small tract of tho medulla oblongnljA 
(that inch and a quarter of nerve matter wliicJi conneett* tho 
spinal cord with tho brain, and wheneo nearly all tho grunt 
(‘crcbral nerves arise), which small tract of so amall a mir- 
fiire Flourcns once seriously cal]od*'lo noeud vital” (the 
vital knot). For if th'is small portion be oxeiaed from the 
medulla, hrenthing at once ceases; and yet it is aullleient 
to control all those numerous separate mo\’omeDte of many 
distinct muscles which mako up the oomplex act of hiaplni- 
tion, and the not far less complex act of exphration. Kow, 
just OH ill the c.'ue of the heart, we can increase respiration 
by action of the will, or through reflex action (as by a 
dash of cold water, &c.), and simnarly we can check 
respiration, yet, in the face of repeated experiments, we are 
eotiipidlud to pnmfiuncothe action antomaUc. We breathe 
indejKmdi'ntly of any stimulus, by the sheer self-originated 
(tlmt is, autoinaUe) activity of the above-mentioned tiny 
respimtm'y centre of the Bmnll bich-and-quartur-long me¬ 
dulla. This, indeed, i* the slse of tlie whole mednlla in 
man, but its sixu in small animals Is ineomparabty minute, 
yut tho same marvellously complex results cusue. 
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Anfltlier wondurfnl set of aatomatiu movements Is ex¬ 
hibited in the peristaltic motion of tjio alimentary ennnl, 
the peculiar circular contraotioo of successivo rings of the 
canal which poshes the food through the body, the contrac¬ 
tion travolling forwards liko a wave and producing the 
well-known writhing ^lO^*RInc^t of tho intestlncH. Such h 
wave may be traced by the observer in suitably prepared 
subjects, btiginning from tho pyloric end of the etomoeb, 
for a long way down the intestine. Now, certainly tliis 
paristaltie action is greatly stimulated and increased by the 
presence of food in the canal; but it iit,no more absolutely 
depeudi'iit ni>on it than tho heart upon tho prcseuce of 
blood for its working. When food is ubnent the movements 
mny he sot agoing, and when prusent they uuiy lie stopped, 
and that witliout alteration of the food. 

Tho highest automatism of all is one long considervd 
to be (lecnlior to Man—volition: tlin function, namely, of 
cerlaiii (nuts of tho brain to originate thought, apart from 
the stimulus of sensation. Happily man ia now linked by 
arirncc timily to tho rest of creation in this ns in all oilier 
clmniutcre, bis pre-eminence thereby hciiig only made tho 
more distinct and wonderful. Man is without u ]H!cr in 
creation, possessing tho most aatomatic—that is, the most 
originative, sell-depeudont—brahi of oil beings; and this 
it iH which sets ho weak, so slow, so defenceless a creature, 
and one so doll of sense by nature, as master beyond dis- 
puto over tlio strong, the swift, the fierce, and tho sensitive 
irutoH which ho bolds to his use or his sport. 

ATTTOM'ATON (Greek, self-moved) is a name gener¬ 
ally applied to all mochinoe wliiuh ore so constructed ns to 
imitate any actions of men or animals. Tho name amlro- 
itU'B has somotimes been given to those which simulated 
the inovoments of the human figure. The coustnictiun of 
such iiiachines has been attempted from very early periods, 
and us far back as the fourth cimtury n.r. Archytns 
of Taroutum is said tu luive modo a woodeu pigooii that 
conid fly. Duriug tlio iniddtn ages several instunoi'S of the 
successful construction of automata arc recorded. In Uiu 
thirteenth century Jiugor Bacon is said to liuvo made a 
liciul of brass that spoke, oud the construction of a s[iuuk- 
ing head is also attributed to Albertos Magnus, wlio in 
ndditiou is said to have madr a niechaiiiuul portor to open 
his door, w'hicJi was broken by Aquinos. In the fifteenth 
century, oloo, Kegiomontanus is said to have made an iron 
fly with motions resembling life, and a mccliniiical cuglo 
which roso np in the air as the Emperor Maximilian entered 
tlic gates of Kuremberg. llieM stories, it need iiordly bo 
said, are quito unverifiable at this distHuen of time, espe¬ 
cially os no rucord has been kept of tho principles of cou- 
struction on which the machines wore made. In tlic 
eighteenth century, however, numerous ingenious automata 
worn made, of which tho conatmetion U known, and of 
which trustworthy accounts an proserved. Tim must 
famous of those were the figures constructed by a French¬ 
man, M. Vaucansun, ounaisting of a flutc-pIaycr wliich 
produced tho notes on its instrument with its lingers, a 
liogeolet-pkyer which also beat a tarabuurinc, and a inecba- 
nicol duck which sworn, dived, quacked, dressed its wings, 
ate, drank, and even, by means of a chemical solution iu 
the stoma^ digested its food. 

Apparently among the most suecesafnl of such machines 
was that known m the nutomaton clicsa-jilayor, exhibited 
by Kempelen, which excited intense wonder and interest 
for a oonsidcrable period. Contrived with wonderful skill 
and ingennity, the oecret of its movements baffled all 
attempts at discovery, llie trick was revealed liy tho 
inventor, who had managed to conceal in the figure a 
crippled Russian officer, a very skilful ehosa-playcr. All 
the whirring wbeela and mechauisin Mwn hem and there in 
the interior were mero shams, and the figuro was in no 
sense automatic. Since then nummms playing, writing, 
diawing, and speaking figurea have been exluluted, aud 


machines for setting up typo are uow used In tho Time* 
newspaper office. 

Mr. Mahkrlyiic of London may bo regarded as tho 
“ antomatist" of the cluso of this centnry. Kot oonUmt 
with repenting the tritik of tho automatuu chcss-playcr, 
though so cleverly that tiie exact position of Ihn eouccaled 
person was uever discovered, be produced u far moru 
ingenious contrivance fur playing whist, th^ small siso 
of tho figure, insulated on a perfectly trauspan'nt glass 
cylinder, quite pn*c1udit>g any devico of conecalcil players, 
&C, Tl^s wn.s, <if coarse, a trick, hut the cleverest scien¬ 
tific men in London tried in vain to solve tho mystery, evm 
when they surrounded tlie figure during play. Frububly 
tho comet-pluyt*T by the same constructor was tu a riTtiiiu 
extent truly automatic. 

AUTON'OBnr (Gr. aH/onomia, sclf-lcgiKlutiim) is the 
system by which tlie iiieiiilK'rs of n state, city, or curporu- 
tion make tlicir own laws and manage their own govem- 
raent. Ill the history of ancient Greece it is used tu 
d(*sigiiatc that jioliliciil conditinn when every city ur town 
community claimed lor itself iiidcjHmdent sovereignty, 
making its own laws and recognizing no external autliuvity 
as Huperiur to itself, lly Kant the term was used to denote 
the sovereignty of tho pure reason, wlicri-by a man lives 
according to his own law. 

AU'TOTYPlt. Rc]iroduction8 of pictorial art by means 
of photography, olthuiigli absolutely kithful, are found 
liable to grudiial and spontaneous change, tho result of 
slow elieniical dccoinposUiun of tlic metallic oxides by 
! which thoir Ilnc-s and sloiduw’H arc composed. MoaiiK 
I have, however, boon found for reproducing pictures phuto- 
graphicully, hut yet in printer's ink or oilier ponnunent 
pigment, so Unit the perfect fidelity of the camera is com- 
tiined with absolute durability. Such n'pruductions have 
been culled “ autotypes,” to signify that they arc duo to tbu 
acliun of the original alone, witlmut luiy Jnterveutioii on 
tlie ]turt of tlic artist or draughtsman. 

Tlic process dojieuds iijmiu tho fact that certain suli- 
stances, of which gelatine may be taken as tho type. wLi n 
combined with an alkaline hiehromate, arc rendered iusol- 
ublc ill water by tho actiun of light. It follows, if a film 
I of gelatine so prepared Is placed under u negative on glass 
and exposed to the daylight, that this peiiutratca thniogii 
tho lights of the negative uinl nmders the gelatine beneath 
msuinble, hut dis-s not penetrate through tho dork ports, 
su that tlio golatino bencoili them is left in its natural 
slate. When the rosuUing picturo is iuimersed ui water 
thu unaltered gelatine absorbs a portion, swells, and becomes 
somewhat elevated, while the iusulublH gelatine undergoes 
no cliauge. The luirts corresponding to the darks of tho 
negative aro thus tlirawn somewhat into relief; and far¬ 
ther, as they retuhi water, tliey will uot receive printer’s 
ink, althougli tho insoluble gelatine thA has been under 
the lights of the negative will rccciic and impart it freely. 
In this way a plate is obtained iu which impressions may 
be taken with ink uud tlie printing press—the power to da 
M> not being due at all to tlic reliefs and depressioDS of the 
gelatine plate, hut eiitiruly, a.*! in litliographic printing, to 
the different receptivity of its different pii^s for ink; and 
inasmuch as the depressions arc tlie ports tliat reccivo ink, 
they aro almolntely objectloiiuhle, and tend to interfere with 
the perfection of the printing. On this account, and iu 
order to dimini.<>h the relief of the soluble portions, tho 
thickness of the gelatine plate has been continually reduced, 
until it now amonnts to no moro than a film adherent to a 
plate of glass or otlier rigid support. Tho incouvenieneo 
of tlic natural softness of tho gelatine plates is avoidod hy 
the admixture of mastic and otlier gums, which, while 
yielding a jterfoet nnrfnre, and one capable of reproducing 
in every particular tho exact texture of the original, suf¬ 
ficiently hardens the film to enable it to endare the wear 
of a printing press. 
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Antotypc transfer roprixlnctionn can now be mode of any 
magnitude within the limits of 4 camera, and con be taken 
from any picture that Uglit will either jwnetrate or copy— 
tliat is to say, from any existing negative, from any plioto- 
gra]ih, any engraving, any pointing in muuochnimc, and 
from Bomo paintings in colour. Save for onlargcmcnt or 
dimination. they arc copies of absolute fidelity, such that 
they could not ^ways be distiiiguisbcd from their orifpnuls. 
The colour can be detcrmini'd at pleasure ainniig tlm wide 
rang!! of pracUeulIy indestructible pigments, and the pic¬ 
tures will M'rtainly be ns ficrmancnt os prints or engravings, 
which undergo no appreciable change by tbu action of time*. 

For purposes of lH)ok illustration tlio autotype printing 
process ofTcrs not only the mlvuntago of reproduciug with 
cx<inisitc accuracy every toucli of the artist in every print, 
bat that of consiclrrablo economy, esperiolly in thu jiru- 
pnmtioii of small editions. The preparation of the gela¬ 
tine plate is inexpensive; but very careful and skilful 
working Iwing n'quired, the process of priuting is com- 
jwmtively slow. 

AV'TUMN, the season of fnilting ; tint joyous fnlfil- 
intmt of the year. Winter's sleep and sjiring's awakening 
lead on tlie fruitful earth to the full life of summer and Uie 
harvest of autunui. lln whom Milton calU “ our sage 
and Kcrious |io(:t Sp<'nKcr, whom I dare 1m* known to think 
a iK'tUT teacher than Scotus or Aquinas,” sings in his oll- 
uiicquallcd imagery thos of nutmini: — 

‘^Thco canto the auttimne, all in yellow clad, 

Ah thoQKh ho Joyed In hUpIontioiiH store, 

Laden with fmlta that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banisht hunger, which io-fure 
Had hy the belly oft him pliiclied sure : 

Upon bis head a wroath, that wan onrold 
With eurcs of eorne of every sort, he bore; 

And in hla hand a sickle he did holde. 

To reape the riiwued fruits the which the Earth bad yold.” 

(Pcrlups it is ncrcKHary to say llmt before, 

enro/J.-'-twined, yielded.) Ily this it is clear that 

a good slice of August properly belongs to autmnn, and so 
in popnlur speech it docs. litApiiig makes in every <>uc‘'m 
mind on autumn Kcmie, but in most parts of Rngiunil It is 
.nn August, not a ScptembiT work. Yet in the rnlcndar it is 
customary to leave unt August (tbe bitter half of it), and 
add at tliu other eiid tho wiutry dose of November; uiul 
the autumn of tlic almanack condHts of SoptemW, October, 
and November. Nut content with tbesa old Roman names 
in their simplicity of Siwentli-month, Kightli- 

montb, Ninth-month (the Roman year Ixiginning with 
Hardi), Uiu Frencli Ki*vo]uUuuaric*H of that wondrous time 
of 17!)3, ill ntcosting their uiiendar, renamed the iiiontlis. 
Homme, aidc-d by Mongi*, Lagrange, mid others, had 
famished mathematics; Fuhre d'Kglantinc coined a new 
poetic nomcnclatnre. Hi* grou^M-d for his autumn tlie Inst 
week in September, all Octob<‘r, all November, and tlu* 
first three weeks of Dwmber—truly an advanced autumn! 
'I'liR mathematicians insisted tliat it should begin at the 
Kquinox ; tlint is, 2lMt September. For twelve jTnrs did 
the wnrlil of France coll its iiioiitliH anew, arranged liy 
si'usonsiu rliyming fashion,thus—Winter, .Viross, f’/uptote, 
r«rfosr,* Spring, (terminal, Flareal, J'rairial} Summer, 
Meeaidor, Thcrmiditr, Frutrtulor; Autnmn, k'em/<^'<ura, 
Jlrumaire, Friniairr. Translations of these have been 
attempted, fruiii Carlyle'e (aulunni) Vintuge-arions, Fog- 
arions, Fnwt-arious," to Punck't “ Poppy, Hoppy, Sloppy 
tho latter alluding to the slaughter of partridges, the brew¬ 
ing of ale, and the discomfort of November sleet. But the 
Republican Fructldor (Fruit-bearer), liegiiming abnat the 
17th of August—Kuhject to vuriatluns for leap-year and tin* 
like—would servo well as tho first month of u true autumn. 
It is iiiulnnhteci that tho IStii Vonddmiaire, 1796, cUnga 
to the memory far better tlian any 8rd October (its relative 
date) would do; for was it not in thu inmith of grapes 
that the “ whiff of grapeshot ” wus fired and tbe blo^y 


hnr^’est reaped that set up the Directory hy help of him 
so soon to become its master, the young ^llcry-officur 
Bonaparte? And tho 16th Brunuiire, the Mist-month, 
does it nut seem a fitting title for that day of deceit 
which raised the aiiiblUou of that some artillery-officer to 
its pinnacle ? 

The very word autumn is delightful, for it eomes from 
the Latin avffere, to increase; and the waving golden 
roni, tho purple grapes, Hie rich brown-jrellow hop clusters, 
the yellow-tinted Imel copses, tho rosy, etroaked, or 
ruHset-dod appleor heading the crowded houghs under 
tlieir weight, give tis eights never fuling to diarm the 
eye and fill the mind with imagery. All poets and artists 
love tbe autumn, willi its wealth of colour and its bounti¬ 
ful harvest. 

AX7TUN, a dty of France, In tlie department of tho 
Sadne-ct-Liire, on tho Arronx, a tributary of the Ixilre, is 
situated 179 miles S.E. of Paris. Tho population in 1HH2 
was 14,(K)0. Autuu is one of the most andent ritics in 
France, having Itevn founded by Angnstun and called 
Auguttodnfim, of which the modern name Antnu Ih a 
corruption. It supplanted Pibraete, tho old capital of 
tho A£duj, which stood on Mount Bcauxmy, about J 0 miles 
to tho S.W. It is generally supposed to have been the 
(lauUsh town where Ca*sar wintered after tho linttlu «)f 
Alisia. In the tliird erntury Auton soffered much from 
flic ravages of war. Upon the downfall of the Roman 
power, the town was burned by Attila, king of tho llitna, 
and afterwards it came Hucecssivcly into the hands of the 
Iturgnndi.’ins and the Franks. In 731 the Saracens burned 
it, and in 868 it was nearly destroyed liy tlie Normans, ll 
waslmnieil by the English In 1379. There still exist many 
ruins of Roman tcroplos, gates, triumphal arches, and other 
antiquities. The Reman walls are very massive and oarioDs; 
hirgi* (ind perfect fragments still exist. 

Tlio mi^eru town is built on tho slope of a hill, and 
occnpics only port of the site of the ancient city, it is 
divided into three jtarts, the liiglicst of whicl), ^led I.o 
Chateau, occupies the site of ancient capitol. Tim 
Gotiiic catlicdral, dedicated to St. Lazots, is much odminnl 
for tbe boldness of its architecture, its lofty spire, and its 
carving and sculptured decorations. It is of tbe eleventli 
und twelfth centuries, bnt was restored in 186S. In front, 
of it is a square adomed with a handsome fountain. Tliu 
second quarter, called I^aVillo, contains tho principal square. 
The thi^ quarter, the Marchau, bos low ill-bnilt houses and 
narrow streets. There are two bridges over tho Arroux. 
Autun has a lilirary, a coUootion of pictnres, statues, 
and medals; baths, theatre, and tribunals of coinmercc and 
of first instance. Tho trade of the town consists in honres, 
rattle, wood, and bomp. Sergo, cotton vdvot, cloth, bosiory, 
and leather ore among its manufactures. To tlie oust of 
tlio town are several mills. A fabric called bgyuterie dr. 
mnrrAou, fitted for ooverlets of bods, horse-doths, and 
utiicr purposes, is made. The district around the city 
contains green porphyry and gray granite. There are also 
iron and lotui mines near the town. 

The bishops uf Autun held high Tank in tlm ehuTvh. 
They had jurisdiction over part of the city. Talleyrand 
was bishop of tliis see when the ReTol^tlon broke oUt. 
General Changarnier w'ns 4 native of tbe town. 

AUVKRQNK, a funner prnvinoe of Cootral France, 
which now forms tho departments of Cahtai. and Put- 
de-DAme, and the arrondissement of Brioude. fBee 
LriiKE, Haute.] It is almost entirdy covered with high 
mountains, which coutiuu many dome-ehapod summits, 
extinct craters, and other evidenoee of former volcanic 
action. Tbe greater part of tbe pnmneo is not adapted 
tocuitivation. Climtimta ore vwy abundant., and paatnrago 
is excellent; cattle are very nnmerous, and a great deal of 
rlieeso is made. The province was fonnorly ffivided into 
Uantc-Anrorgne, Basse-Auvergne, and tlie Pays-de-Com- 
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breOles, tbo chief town* d which rospectivel^ wm St I 
Floor, Clermont ond Eraoi. In BaMe-AarCQ^e Ueathe 
fertile diHtrict in the province. It ii called the LinuKne, 
and extends along both banks of the Allier; it presents 
a raccesoon of htU and dole, towns, villages, and hamlets, 
gardens, orchards, vinejarda, aud cultivated fields. Tbo 
nureerons streams hj wbioli the district is intersected are 
applied b; the indnstrions ioiiabitantB to incmise by irriga¬ 
tion tbo natural ferUlity of Uie soil Spoual attention is 
devoted to the rearing of cattle, borsea, and mules. 

Auvergne contains aeveral mineral^ and bot springs, 
cool, iron, and antiioony mines, and nnmorous bidnstrial 
catablislimentB, the most important of wltich are popir 
manafaeUtries. Tho chief riven of Auvergne are the Allior, 
the Dordogne, the Sionle, and the Alnignon. The country 
dorivod its name from the ancient rievrat (“highlanders”), 
who l<Hig defended their mountain fastnesses a^inst 
CiBsar. The Auvergnats furnish a considerable imtiibT of 
steady labuunTS for Paris and other towns, many of whom 
return to tbdr native plac(« after they have acquired a 
i-onipptoncy. 

AUVUUHf^ OKOLOOY OF, A cnnsidi-rablc por¬ 
tion of Central Franco is formed of gneiss, mica-slate, and 
other of the inferior stratified rooks, associated with granite. 
The bods of gneiss, mica-slate, and others of Ibe same 
class, ore soinetimos hi^ly inclined and contorted, ns may 
be observed near Menat, lowing tluit they have been acted 
on by some powerful force. As a whole, these nicks enn- 
stitnle a kind of elevated pl^ luiving a mean height, 
according to Ramond, of about 8300 English feet, and 
rising, at Pierre-sur-Hante, to an elerntinn of 6410 feet 
above the level of tbo sen. 

Abovu these rocks we find others that must have hern 
fonned at periods separated from each other by oonsideroblK 
intervals ^ time, since many rocks, necessary to cuinplrta* 
tho series of Eurupenn dopnsito, are wanting tetwts:n tlicm. 
Finally, numerous vuleanoos, now extinct, ponrrd forth on 
nbnndianee of igneous products, whirli, though compara¬ 
tively recent, have prroerved tho ronudos of animals that luivo 
disappeared from tho surface of tlst earth. The nwks which 
in tiio order of relative antiquity snoeecd the inferior 
stratified and granitic rocks above noticed ore referred, from 
the vegetable remains detected in them, and from their 
general mhietalogical character, to tlw same ago os the 
Coal measures of Great Bribun. 

A long interval of time appears to have elapsed, judging 
at least from the rocks now found in Auvergne, liefore any 
other deposits were formed in tins part of tho Eurojieaii 
oreiL The most notable are the depnrita of Limagnc,160i) 
feiit thick, formed in a largo lake, and contemporaneous 
with the Oligocene (Lower Miocene) depotdts of Switzer¬ 
land. The remains of nearly 100 species of mammals have 
boon discovered here; also crocodiles, snakes, and birds, At 
Pemer are found Pliocene deposits, containing remains of 
antelopes, deer, hynas, bipparion, machairqdus, elvphantK, 
and a hlppopo^ns, prolwly IdOTtical with the one now 
living in Airica. 

SnbesqusBtly to the production of the greaterproportion 
of tho lacustrine rocks, die surface of tho country was 
broken up, and volcanic products ejected in great abundance. 
The great proportion of the more modc-m volcaiu«ii of 
Auvergne occur in the vielnity of, or at moderate distances 
from, the town of Gamont Though they arc for the 
most port distinguished by craters in difTcrcut states of pre- 
aemtioQ, by lava currents, and by oi'cumnlations of cinders, 
oaben, and ejected portions of pre-existing rocks, tberg ore 
Boms remarkable for tbo absence of craters and lava cur¬ 
rents These oretorlesi cones may he due either to the lava 
not haring been so liquid ns osuai, and being Tmoci-uitipaniod 
bjscorie, or they may represent the “roots" of original 
craters that hare been entirely i-einovcd by dnindAtion. 
Many cones are composed of dnst and sluncs in invgntar 


layers, dipping down the idnpcs of the cones and into the 
hollows of tbo craters. Thne Isyen have been solidified 
to form tuff. In a number of tho Pnys tho lava streams 
have broken through the tide of the ctntor. Many of the 
lava currents choked up the valleys, tod have bad channels 
cut in them at u later porind by the action of runniug water, 
I.ake Aidat is formed by a stream of lava flowing across 
tlie original river and damming it up. (See Serflpe's “ Geo¬ 
logy and Extinct Volcanoes of Central France.") 

AmCEBRE, capital of tho department of Yrmne, in 
France, js situated on the left bank of tiie Yunne, whlcli 
here begins to be navigable, at a dislaiice of 104 mites S.F. 
from Paris by the road through Melun, and 80 miles by 
railway. The papulation in 1882 was 16,500. Thu city 
stands on the slope of a liill, in a country fruitful in wine; 
the air is voiy puru. It is a fine old place, with uiany wcOl- 
hnilt houses and some wide streets. There arc two squares. 
The Gothic catbedrol, dedicated to St Stephen, stands high, 
and is considered ime of tiio finest in Frnna*. Tlio Cliun-lt 
of St. Germain is celebrated for its crypts aud relics. Thu 
other remarkable buildings are the chur^cB of Kt EuM'hiua 
and St Peter, the buildings of tho ancietit Abbey of St 
tiormohi, now attached to thn Hoti-I Dku, and the bislioii’s 
palace, now the rouclencn of the prefect Woollen clotlis, 
serges, drn(^ts, stcKdcings, stringii for ninsical instruments, 
bricks, and pi-ttery are made in Anxerre. Tim clikf trade 
of the town is in wine, which is sent by water to Paris and 
into Normandy. Wood and dtarcoul nn also eonsidcrablu 
articles of trado at Auxme. There are a library whicli 
coutaioB 26,UU0 voluines and sevemt ancient mnnuscripto, 
a mnsenm uf iintnml history, college, and Iheativ. The 
bishopric dates from the third ceutury. 

Auxerro is mentioned in tlio later periods of tiin Roman 
dominion in Gaul nndiw the name of Autittiodurim. It 
was in thn country of the Senones. After the fall of ibo 
Western Empire the dly enmo under the doininiun of tho 
Franks. Under the Curluvingian dynasty tho connly of 
Aiuerre, whirb was then co-extensivo with the bishopric, was 
granted by the kings of Franco to tho bishops of Anxerre; 
aud by tbitto tlis city of Auxerre was bcstowtsl on rim 
counts of Nevers to hold on condition of fealty and lininagc 
tntfho see. It was subsequently uiiib'd to tim crown of 
Franco in 1870. 

AUZllt'lABT VXRB& An nuxiltaiy verb is one 
which is usihI not independently but to help out the mean¬ 
ing uf onotlier verb with wbiclt it U conjoined. At on 
early period in tho history uf sp(*eeli it ts voncavoble that 
every possible mudificstiun of tense and mcsid tuny liavu 
Ixvu expressed by a corresponding changu or inticsiun in 
the vitK But the wear and tear of time has rubbed away 
in all languages u many endings and prefixes, and has 
reduced to either alwolnte or Himparatire identity so many 
forms orifpnally distinct, that in order to restore the havoo 
thus enu^ recourse has Ihk'ii hud to supplementary 
words, to eke not the sense and avoid uiiibiguity. Tbo 
Kune principle wbirh iins dictated the cmpIuyiimDt of pre¬ 
positions OH a sulistitutc fur lost ensc-endings, lias like¬ 
wise led to the uw* of auxiliary verbs to fill up the gaps 
in meaning canwd by tbe plioncfic decay of tlinw.* veri)- 
inflexions, in which the varieties of mood and te-nse wero 
urigiiiJilly siifln-iuutly distinguished by tlio mere sound of 
ttH« word. This principle oaco undcnitood it will forth¬ 
with become apparent tiuit tho older a language is tho 
pTntiT wUI bn tin' number of its verb-inflexions, and the 
fewer its anxiliarv vxrbs, though it would be impossible to 
])oint to a single known Ituigungi*. living or dead, In which 
iiu anxilkrics can Iw found. When, for biatiuwe, wo enm- 
jiarc the Latin ifwrw, “I maylove;*’ flmn6n,“I s^ll love;" 
nmart, “ 1 bim* lovwl ttmirte, “ let him love." with their 
English oquivnlcnts, wo see at unee that the Bumnns cniild 
punvey by fonr several modifications of the risit «nn, 
I love, a diversity of meaning which kk can only express by 
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eombiniiig tlio won! “ love ” with four diKtim-t niixiliury 
vrrbK; and if we farther conmder Riirli formn nx ainarUftw, 

*‘ I hiivn loved avtarent, “ 1 yhall Imve loved,” we ««■« 
that by a two-fold iiifloxioii of >i bin^le verb the Litthi 
luii(^agci coiiT(^ in one word n nicuiiiii}' wliioli we run 
only cxpivust by nicuiui of two nuxiliuriex. Vet even the 
Kouiiuih eonld not diepeuKe with naxiliiiricK. They liml 
lost the jftiHstvo pcrfcH'-t inflexion, bo that whemiM tliii 
(in’oks conid suy tjfi/ruptm, “ i1 hanbeen written,”innBinglu 
wonl, the KumuiiK eould oiilyexprcHU thix by tlie periphimiB 
fcriptHM ett. itul even the (irvelcK wrm f<iTced to adopt 
Ibo Bume cx}>ctliciit Bomelimiw; for while they could kjiv 
prphUC’Hfiti, “ they have loved,” if they lind nttemptMl 
to any fnyrnphntai they would Btnmbled on aii 

iinpronuuneciihk- fonn, utiil to iivoid lliitt they sjiid 
f/ft/nmnintni fUlu. Other exainpl<>s of AUxiliiirieH in Tjttin 
un‘ founil ill tin* phruses nviln piif/Htittim iri, “ 1 heiiove ! 
llial. ih'htiii^ will lake pinee,” and rirJo /inv ut omV/«m, j 
“1 iM'lieve that you will he killed,” where /»•/, jiansive of 
fiv, ‘o po. and ./»ov, future infinitive of the nwt _/« (oiir j 
ttfX are iiseil to supply Ihe lark of n fnliiro |m>u<ivc par- i 
ticiple. From the uliovc iiixtmiees it will Imve become 
apjunrnt that auxiliary verbs have or once iiad an hide- | 
]K-iidi-nl meaiiiiif' and eiiiployintmt of fhelrowii. lint their | 
employment as ntixiliarios tends of iirccHSiiy to limit, or in j 
Kome inbtuuees finally to eliniiimte llwir nse as independent i 
words. Thus viop, van, fhall, tri/t, rniml. and ought, in ' 
Kn{;lish have beeonic either ohsoleto or dehadivc us indr- 
]K-ii<leiit words; while the r>rit;iiial force of a few survives in 
ivdrtted ei‘jnwdoforma, t.«/. «i(7///<-_‘*jK>\vcrakin to ion;/; 
or the Gerniun nrhnlj. “deht,” akin to noil {oiirnhiilf). In 
Fmieh uKain niiiierai is really the iniinitive ninirr + a !— 
“ have,” 1 II Spanish not only aioan;—ntimr he, i.r. “ (to | 
love J liavo,"biit even Ac ile- awnr, “1 liavetolove” (T must 
love), is found. Tims nsatte has so weakened tlio iiide- 
pendeut nie.-iain;; of the K)Kiiiish hr (1 linve), that for other 
tliaii auxiliary punmses teogn (I/it. Unto), “I hold,” is 
used instead. Not miiteiit with this, the Spaniard Bays 
already Ungo gne atertbir, i.r. ‘*1 have [wliatj to write,” 
where ten,170 itself has sank to the rank of a mere auxiliary. 
This eoiistant tendency to ever iuercased explicitness is 
illiifitrated in u minor depn-ehy tlie history of Uie auxiliary i 
nso of tliu (Jm-k J'/irlo, “I intend,” “I wish." In ancient j 
(ireek ThrJo grapurin iii(‘anK *• 1 intend to write,” in * 
niiKlem Greek simply “I hhull write; ” but as the Grc-ek of ■ 
ti)-(lay Bometinips wants really to say “I intend to write," { 
lie has to adopt in such a case iv pe-riphrusis, viu, Thelu na 
grapnii, trf'. “f will that I write." 

AUXONNK, a fortifiial town in the department <if i 
C6tc*d*Or, in Fmiiee, is sitiialed on the ieff. Iiaiik of the ' 
Sadne, 2(11 miles S.E. of I’mis, and IS S.K. of Dijon. 
The streets arc hfraiglil, and the fortifications servo ns 
tiromcnadcB. There is a fnin brid;^ over the Snonc; and 
at tlic end of it, on the sidu next the town, is u causeway 
210(1 paces in length, having twcnly-lhruc arches for 
allowing jinssago to tho water in cumi of inundatiun. 
'I'here are barracks, an arM-iial, ami a sclioo) of artillery. 
The trade of Anxonnc w cliiclly in wine, brandy, grain, 
iiielnns. and wishI ; as well ns in cloth and s<*rgcs, wbieh 
are bent to Lyons. In rctiiiTi, groceries, silk, and tho 
wines of Mueon arc received. Aaxoiine was fortified by 
Vauban. Its name was formerly Annminm^Le, adituiiniii), 
from its puBition on tho Sadne. The population in 1K82 
w'as 7000. There arc in the ncighboorboud quarries of 
inarhle and of various kinds of stone. 

AVA. See Kava. 

A'VA, the former eupital of the Dunneae empire. Is 
situated cm the Irrawaddy, wliieii is hero nearly 4000 feet 
broad. The vity is divided into tho outer uad inner town, 
both of which were surrounded by walls, but which arc 
now in a very dilapidated condition. In general the huunes 
are mere huts thatched with grass. There are seA’eral 


temples with gUdod spires. Tho town was nearly destroyed 
by lui cMiHiguake in 1830, and is in a declining state. 

AirAI.ANOHX8 are tho most dangerous and tcrriblo 
phenomena to which tlic villages built on the flanks of high 
snow-topped mountain ranges, or in tho valleys embosom^ 
l>etw«*fin tJiem, are exposed. They are osjKcially frequent 
in the Alps, owing to tho stccpni'ss of the declivity. 
They origionte in the higher region of the mnimtaios, when 
the orcumulatian of snow b^aneo so great tliat it is 
piisIxHi down tlie dwlivity by its own weight, and often 
dt'struys forests aqd villages in its conrsv, burit's men and 
eat tie, and suiiictiTncs fills up tho channolK of the rivers. 
Four difforeut kinds of avalanches moy Ito distinguished- 
drift aviilanclies, rolling nvniancliits, sliding avalani-hes, and 
glacier or ice avalanches—of whicli tin* first commonly 
take jilaeo in the onrly part of tho winter, tlie sivond and 
third at the end of winter and in sjiring, uinl the l.nst only 
in siimiiier. Tho drift or loose snow nvalaiiclies take plarn 
when heavy snow has fallen in winter in the upper reginii 
of the mountains dining a calm, and this accumulated mass 
is detached by ti strong wind from tho heights wliure it 
lodges. The* roHing B>^Anc]ies take place wh(‘n, after a 
thaw, the snow becomes clammy, and the single particles 
or Iloeks stick to one another so 08 to unite into Inrgt- Inu-d 
piec^-s, which commonly take the form of halls. .Such a 
iiall, moved hy its own weight, begins to desoeud tliu 
incliiKHl plane, and all thu snow it meets in its coorso 
tlowiiwnrds sticks firmly to it. The snow-mass, inercusing 
rapidly in its progress, auil dese^jncling with great velocity, 
covers, destroys, or carries away everything that opposes its 
coursi*—triTs, forests, houses, and rocks. This is llm 
most destructive of tlic avnUiiclies, and enuses gnail loss of 
life and property. Tiic current of air which accuiupanies 
the rtisliiiig inas.s is oven powerful cnongh to iipnMit trees. 
I'lie eUdiog nvalaiicbes originate on the lower and less steep 
declivities, when after a long thaw in spring, those layers 
of tlic snowy covering which arc neoretit tlin ground are 
dissolvi'il into water, and thUB ihe Isuid is loosened wliloli 
unites the mass to its baso. The wliole snowy covering of 
a declivity then begins to move slowly down the slippery 
hI(>|H*, and to can-y before it everything wliicli is too weak 
to withstand its pn'ssure. It is for this reason that tho 
tmvclh*r HO often does a wedge-ebaped putcli of forest 
]jluiited above an Alpine village, the point directod up tbo 
the mountain; for siicli a forest meets and divides tho 
nvaliinches which would otherwise sweep away the village 
every year. The ice or glooler avalanches are notiiing but 
pieces uf hw which, loosened by the midday btminicr lieut, 
break off fiom the principal inass, and fall with, a noise 
likn tlumiler. They are commonly broken into stnall pieces 
by the narks wiiich they meet in tlieir prugresa. Avalanches 
is the common French expression for tliesc natural pliono- 
moiia. Ill Italian thoy are called lavine; and among the 
Gorman inhabitants of iSwitserknd they are called lattinen. 
In thu 1‘yrenees they ore sometimes called eoagtret; and 
iu Nunray,SRBe-BAreJaud <nc6-;/bhd. Cophiusdescriptions 
of nvaloncbos ore to be met witli in the works of most 
travellers in tho Alps, Pyrenees, &c. 

AVAI 1 LON-, a town of France, in tho department of 
Vonne, occupies nn ancient site on the riji^ht bank of tbo 
Cousin, a f«^cr of the Core, and has a dvil tribunal, a 
college, and (iOUO inhabitants. The town stands at tJie 
npetiing of a valley, shut in by vino-clad hills, 16 miles 
S.S.K. from Auxerre, and is well built, with wide, clean, 
and regular streets. The Church of St. Ladrc, whicli dates 
from the twelfth century, is a fine specimen of Burgundian 
Gulhift. Tho town roiitaiiis sevend distilleries. Coarse 
cloth, oak staves, casks, leather, paper, and woollon yam 
are among the iudustria! products. Thera is a good trade 
is cum, wine, firewood, wool, horses, and cnttlo. 

AVAN'TDBQfB or AVSNTQ&INX is g variety 
of quartz remarkable for the brilliancy with wluoh it 
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reflects lljrbt, the cfli'ct being in gcncml produced by fine 
p«tints of mica imbedded within the erj-staUino mass. From 
this (urcoinsttnco it is sometiinue ouiplujed in jewellery. 
Tlio Kuiperor of Russia prosonted Sir K. Murchison with n 
vase in.-uie of avonturinc. It !h now in the Jenuyn Stitjct 
Gudlngical Museum, uud is remarkable for its size, 4 feet 
higli and G feet in cirouirfereiice. No other specimen of 
the minern] of such dimensions is known, except one in the 
museum ut Rertla. An ortiflcial avniiturine is made of gloss, 
with miuutc crystals of motnilie copper distributiKl tlimugii 
it. For u long period the secret of tli^ inunnfactnro was 
known only to the Venetians, but it hxui lately been shown 
that this bcnutifnl imitation can bn mode by heating glnsn 
with protuxido of copper and iron scale (prutuxidn of inm); 
the latter rednccs the protoxide of copper by combiiiiiig 
with Uie oxygen to form the peroxide. 

Arantvrme.fflijmr)ia» miunle crystals of spcciilar or 
titanic iron or limunito scattered through it. 

AVA'&I, a people of eastern origin, prolmbty a branch 
of the Turanian family, and allied ta the Uuns and Mag¬ 
yars, who made their ajipearanutt ubimt a f-entuTy later 
tiiiiii the Bulgarians in the regions north of the Cauuuiua, 
lK't\ve<-ii the i)D», ibe Caspian Seu, and the Volga. About 
(he iiiiiidlo of the sixth century they settiiHl in Dacia, 
when- they served under Jnstinion, and assisted the l/)ngo- 
bards to destroy the kingdom of the Gejildiu. Towards 
the close of the century, under the Icndc-rship of Khan 
Ihijan, IhoY made themselves maaters of I’annonia. Cou- 
linuiiig to inercuao in power, thty subsequently (wnqnon-d 
Dultiintia, and their destrootiru inenrsionH extendnl into 
(lonnany as for as Thuringia, and into Italy, where tin y 
were encountered by the Fraoks and Longohards. Their 
influence and autburity extended over the Slavic nations 
north of the I))iuubo, and over the Rulgurians as far .is the 
Black S<'a; but towards the middle of the suveulh ceutury 
tlioHc uutiuus rose agaioat them, and in 0-1(1 they were 
driven out of Dalmatia. They were KulMlncd hy Cliorlr- 
mugne in 79G, and 8cK)n after this they were ni'nrly 
exterminated by the Moravians, and as a distinct jm!u})1o 
they disappear from history oai'Iy in the ninth emtniy. 
Rcinaius of Gioir earthwork fortiliuHtiuim, tonrit'd Avariiin 
rings, still exist in some of the countries wliicli they 
formerly «)ccnpied. 

AV.^T', a uautical term-borrowed from the Dutch 
hou rust, “hold fast”—often used, like the kindred 
•■xpressioti “hold hard,” iu the sense of “ leave oir.” Thus, 
“Avast heaving!” would direct a sailor to hold fast tlie 
rope, but cease to heave by it for the moment. 

AVATAK' is u Sanskrit word, which properly signidcs 
*‘a descent,” or “tbo not of descending," oh fn>m a l>oat 
or vcbiclo; bat is particularly applied to the incama- 
Iiuiu4 (if the Hindu deities, or their appearance in some 
manifest shape upon earth. The doctrine seems to be¬ 
long to a coinparatlvely recent period in tlie development 
of the Hindu mythology. Those portions of the “ Vedas,” 
or sacred writings of the Hindus, to whicli, fn>in the stylo 
and structure of their language, tl>p highest antiquity may 
with safety be attributed, hMulcnte tlie wonhipof elentonts 
and doifl^ natural powen, bat do not allude to those 
apparently mom spiritualised deitica that n'quire to be 
iiivtjetcd with a bodily frame to operate in tliu material 
world. 

The number of tlie AvatAn mentioned in the “ l^umnas,” 
or legendary poems of the Hindus, is very great. Those of 
Vishnu alone, who is distinguished by tlio cliiiracter of 
“rroserver" in Hie Trimftrti, or triad of the principal 
Hindu ddties, are stated to br vndh»«a. Them aru teu 
which are particularly enumerated oh the most conspicuons, 

AVS'BUltV or ABITBY, the name of a villagn and 
parish in Wiltshire, G miles W. of Marlborough, is remark¬ 
able as the ute of what appears to have b^n one of the 
largest mcgalithie structures in Eruope. The origin of the 


name is nncortain; tho last part, bury, a tturough or forti- 
fied place, appears to )>c a >Saxuu word, and if so Avebury 
is not the original name of tlw place. 

The immediate sits diosen for this grand circular temple, 
as it appears to liavu Iieen, is a flat area of ground, luiv 
ing an irregular range of g<-iit]o hills to the east, runuiug 
north and south, o rising tract of Iiuul to Uw south, u level 
country of some mites in extent to tlie north, Same undu¬ 
lating and nithcr higd> hills to the wwt. A small brook 
culled tho Kcnnct, a tributary of the llianies, has its ttonreo 
a short distancv to the north. Tho geological ehoructaristics 
of tho district probably occasioned its lieiug clioscn for the 
erection of a templo of this deserijitioii. On the mufocu 
of the ground, both in tho neighbouring valleys and on 
(he IiighbiiidH, are nunicnms large masses of stone. From 
amongst tln-sc the makers of Uie temple selected such us 
scuniud bust itdaptcil to their mde design. 

No h'SM than G.'iO blocks seem to have bc-n brought to 
gc'ther and placed in circles and iws. These stones were 
of voiions dimensions, ini'usuring fnnn 6 to ^0 frut in height 
alKive tho ground, and fnaii 3 to 12 h-ct in width and thick¬ 
ness. One limidri'd weruraimsl on end .and placed inacircu- 
iur fnnn, within a Hut ami nearly eircular area of aliuut 14UU 
foot in dianuitor, and Ibese slones were bounded hy a doop 
ditvh and lofty hank, wlili-li inrlost'd the wliolu work except 
at two plores, wliere o|K'nings were left for entrances. Tho 
. inner slope of the hank measured Ht) feel, and its wholu 
extent or eirennifarenrc at tin* top was, according to Sir 
Riidmrd Coll Honre. 4442 feel. The area witliiii thu hunk 
or mound is somewhat m<>n' than 35 aeres. Tlivre were 
[ two fitiier suudl circles within tla; iiuriphery of thn great 
i-irele. 'I'hese w«*re the component parts th«i triple ti-inple, 
as it may Iw t-ulhri ; hiit tliuru were two t'.onim;tiag parts 
which gave a peculiarity to tliis work, distingulsliing it from 
all otli'T (kiltie temples. Tliesn weru uveiinus of appruneh, 
coubistiiig of double rows or lines of npright stoucs, which 
I braiicliiHl all’ from the central work, i-iudi to the c.vtcnt of 
! more than a mile. Tlie wi<l(lt of the southern avenue varied 
I from 5fl to 35 fi‘et betwi-en tho atom's, wliich were on an 
nvcmgc 80 fts-t ujuut fnini i>ue1i other hi their iiiiear diree- 
tion. The western avenue extended about 1^ mile; its 
extremity cndvHl in a ]siint or witli a single stone. TIium, 
nvemes or gmiid nppmm-lies to the tem]>lo were not or- 
Kingvd in straight lines, hut hi (lowing or curved Hues. 

Ill addition to thi-se stnietnres, tlioro an- in the noigh- 
bourhood of Avuhury iiuiiieroiis barrovi'S or tumuli, with tho 
cmmluelis and tho tmekwnys. Auiiaig tho first may bo 
named a large barrow called Sillnuy Hill. This vast arti¬ 
ficial conical immiid of earth is regarded ns the largest 
tuniuliis ill Kiiropo, though eoiisiderahly smallor lliaii tho 
mound in Asia Minor spoken of hy lleredotus (i. 93). It 
is a work which must- have cost immense labour. Tho 
circuuifen-m-e of thu hiil, ns near the base as possible, 

I inoasuro.' 2(127 feet, the diametiT at top 120 feet, the 
I sloping height 31G feet, and the perpemlioulor height 170 
feet; and altogutliur tins arlilu-ial hill covers a space of 
0^ acres. There arc many other burrows and cromlechs of 
various dimensions on (he downs near Avobury. 

Opinions have dilTercd considerably ns to the thne when 
this singular work at Avebury was ronstructed, and the 
I design of it. Formerly the geia-rul opinion was that it was 
raised by the Druids hefore thu Christinn era, and was a 
national temple inwhieJi tliey prfnnned tlieir sacred rites; 
hut Mr. Fergusson mniutaiiis that the larger circle, or Ave¬ 
bury proper, and Silbury Hill comiiietnnmto tho last of 
tho twelve. Arthurian battles, which was fought a,d. 520 
at linden Hill, which lie idontifles with Woden Hilh 

AVX'I&O, a siiinll episcopal town in (ho province of 
Beirn, in IVirtugid, 33 tnilos S. of 0|Hirto. It stands on a 
gimtlc elevation, npon tho banks of tlie river Vouga, which 
lluws tliniuf^i the town, ami in ornamented with a handsnnis 
quay. Avciro is separated from the sea by a bar of sand- 
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liills formwl by tho tblo of the moTitb of the river Vonps, 
which forms a small haven. Over this bar vessels of 6 or 
!* feet draught may conveniently pass. There ore sardine, 
licrring, and oyster fisheries. The smiill gulf opposite tlie 
town is covered with littlo Islands, on whicli the ii>hal>itniitM 
moke salt. This article, oil, wine, oranges, and rait fisli 
fom> their prlucipid exports. Tho noighlwnrhood of the 
town is l(Ar and marahy, and ngne is cummoii, !>ut not to 
such an extent os fonniTly, in conM'qncncc of improved 
dmioAge. rupulntion, 6&UU. 

AVXL'IiA, n town of Italy, nhont 18 miles N.E. of 
Naples. Near it the mina of the ancient Ahtlh, ccle* 
brated for its apph'S by Virgil (£nvid, vU. 740). *l'lic 
neighbonrhond is still famous for apples nnd nho fur honey. 
It stands in a fine aitiuitiuu, and commands cxUnisive pros- 
jicet*. I’opnlation, 4000. 

AV93iIilT40. tho capital of the Italian province of 
Arellino, 60 miles by railway fixiiii Naples. It is built on the 
dm'livity of a bill in a line vtdiey watered by tho river Sultato, 
lictwoen two oflscis of the Apennine cliuin. Three miles 
nortli of the town, on a niggl'd mountain, stands tho cele¬ 
brated hiuictnary of Monte Vergine, once a rich llencdictino 
abbey; it was built in tho eleventh ceiitnry, on tho ruins of 
n temph' of Cybele. AvclUnn is a bisbup's see, nnd u place 
of coiiHidcrablc trade in country produce, mttlo, &c.; there 
.are also nmmifiictnrcs of cloth, macaroni, nnd paiier. It 
has n college, nnd contains the coiirU of jnstico. The 
population in 1882 was 22,020. The niiciciit AhclUnum, 
a town of the Soinnitcs, was nearly 8 miles distant from 
the present town. The province of AvoUino nlHimids witli 
fruit-trees, especially tlie ujiplc nnd tiio Imzel-nnt. Tito 
latter was much estermod in time of the llonums, mider 
tho name of Nux Avellaiin. 

▲'VS-BIARI'A, the two first words of a prnycr or 
invocatioii addressed to the Virgin Mary, wbicliisfi-e«]nently 
used hy Roman Catholics in tiirir orisons. It cunsisted 
lint of the words used hy the niigvl (inbriel in his saluta¬ 
tion (Lnkc i. 28), viz. ‘^IhiD, Mary, full of grace, the Luril 
is witli thee; blessed art ttioii among women, and blessed 
is the fruit of tliy womb, Ji-sits,” uiid in this form was used 
as nn invocAtion during mass on the fourth Sunday after 
Advent. It was enlarged hy ITrbiin IV. in ]2(>1; and tlio 
form now in use, which adds to tho words iilreiuly given, 
•• Holy Mary, mulher of God, pray for ns sinners now, and 
at the hour of our dcatli: anion,” was sanctmnod by I’ius 
V. in 1508. It is generally used after the rater Noster; 
and an cdieil was publislicil in ltl2G by .luhii XXII., 
which cuinimmilcd every Catholic to riiicnt throo Aves 
morning, noon, and cwiiing, wlion simnnoni'd by the ring¬ 
ing of the bells. This ringing of tJio Itclls is still call<^ 
the Avo-Maria in Italy, hut in inost nthor coimtries is 
termed tho Angulus. 'i'lm name Ave-Marui is also given 
to the small losads of the rosary, us it is usual to count by 
them tho praycm ofibred, the large beads marking tho Pati-r 
NoHters. 

AVX’lfA, tho genus of Giusskh to which tho cnlti- 
vatoil out. belongs. The genus is known hy the lax panicles, 
thn two liMiso membranous glumes, and by tho small number 
of the. florets, eacli of which has one of its husks or paU* 
armed with a strong twisted hoard or awn. 

Till! conniion oat (.<’lp€Ka natira) is that whleli is most 
generally cultivated for tlio osc of man; liku most’ other 
eorii-pinnts, its native muntry is unknown. M. A. Do 
Gundollfi, liowcvcr, in *• L’Origine des Plantes cnltivdes" 
(1888), considers that Anna mtiva, A vena sfr^oso, and 
.-It'enn nrieiUafU am derived from a siiiglo preliutoric fonn 
of which the native country was eastern temperate Europe 
nnd Tnrtary. I'lio flower of the wild oat (.-Irifna JatHo) 
has lung yellow hiura at Um Im.,*., jv^tt may thus bo distin- 
guished from tho enltivated oat. 'i’hc bristlc-jiointod oat 
(.<4p<*»a striffum) is found in imn fields; it is known hy 
the lower pale ending in two long straight bristles. A vena 


prateniii (tbo nairow-leaved oat-gran) has nm^ IcavM 
and erect flowers; it grows on moors and in moantoinons 
places. The downy oat-grass (Aeana ymbesceM) occurs 
chiefly in limestouo districts; tho loaves have soft downy 
hairs. These are British species. Avma orienialin, in 
whioli the spikelets hang all on ono side, has been cultivated 
in Europe rince tlie end of tho eighteenth oontory. 

The following is the percentage composition of oatmeal 
ns given by Prrfcssor A. H. Church in “ Food" (1880)— 
water, 5*0 ; fibrin, 16*1; storoh, 08*0 ; fat, 10*1; 
cellulose mid Itgnq^e, 8*7; mineral matter, 2*1. “Tbo pto- 
porUon of protein couipoonds exceeds that of wluiiU'ii 
flour; and oats are richCT in oQy or fatty matter than any 
cither of the cultivated ocreal grains, with tho exception of 
maize or Indian eoni. Ilflnce oats ore amung tlie most 
valuable of groins for dietstieol jpnrposes." (Uentley mid 
Trim en’s “ M cdidnal Plants," 1880.) 

A’VXNS is Uie common name for Genm, a genus uf 
plants bcloiif^ng to the order Kosacsa. TheduitmguiHhiiig 
murks of the genus are the followingThe calyx is ten- 
cleft in an unter and inner eerics; and the fruit conaistK 
of a number of achenes, with long uwn-like jointed styliM, 
luKiki'd at tbo joining. Two epocics are natives of thu 
Itritish lelcs. Genm «r5<MUM (the wood avens or herb 
bennot) is about 2 foot high, with small yellow flowers; tho 
njipi'r leaves arc each composed of three leaflots, but those 
tprlngiiig from tho ground bavo a number of lobes. Thu 
upper joint uf tho style has only u few minuto Iialnt at its 
liiuc, and iR sliortor than Uie lower joint. The root has 
u dove-like fla^'our, and from its ostriugency was given by 
hiTholists fur dysentery, &c. This “ clove root" was ah>u 
used to flavour alo. llie water avuns (Geim rivnJe) is 
about 1 foot high, and has large purpliBli-brown flowers. 
Tlic fmit is separated from the calyx by a stalk, and tlic 
lower joint of tbs style is equal la length to the upper 
iuuiT joint. There are many speciea t^tivatad, a very 
luimisome one being Oeum eoeduetm. 

AV'SMTZNl!, one of tlie. nelobrated “ eeven hilla" of 
Romk. The Avrntino was added by Anons HarchiK, 
fourth king of Rome, to accommodate the Latins whom 
ho brought to Romo after conquering their towns. Tims 
grow up tho ever famous Roman plobe, examplu aud origin 
of tho trne democratic element. Servine Tnllins included 
the Avciitino within his walls of Bomo, which embraced all 
the seven bills. 

Tho Aventino lies along the Tiber, and is now quite 
deserted. The modem tmvidler oau hardly believe at 
first that tlie considerable “Monte Teelocciu" is no more 
than the aoettmuiatod breakage of wine jars cod other 
crockery of tho formerly teeming population, or tiuit 
tlio siteut shore was onco that quay whose name, “ Kni- 
IKirinm," has passed into common speech. Some poor 
vineyards nnd a convent or two serve but to emphasize 
tin* contrast bctwiien then and now, for save for tbuni tho 
Avcntinc lies waste. 

AVENTUBXKIm Sco AvairruninB. 

AV'KBAGX is a quantity intermeduito to a number of 
otlier quantities, so that the stun total of its oxcesses above 
those whiidi arc less is equal to tho sum total of its defucts 
from those wliich arc greater; or, tli; avenge is fho 
quantity wliich will romain in eadi of a nombor lots, if 
wu take from one ood odd to mother till all have th« 
same—it being supposed that then is no fund to fncrcoKo 
any ono lot., except what comes from tho reductkia of 
others. Thus, 7 is the average of 2, 8, 4, 6,48) AQd 14. 
Siiiiihxrly, tho nvenigo of 6 and 7 is C^. To find the 
average of any ntunber of quantities, add theon all together, 
and divide hy tho iiumlKT of quantities. Tims, in tlin 
prociiling quesliun, odd togutlier S, 8, 4, 6, 18, and 14, 
wliicli gives 42; divide by the number of tlium, or 6, which 
givcK 7, tho average. 

The average of a set of averages is not tlie average of ths 
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whole, onleu then are equal nombm of qoaatiticB in each 
set Rvemf^d. For instance, if ten men have on the arerofte 
XlOU, nnd fifty other men have on the average £300, the 
avemgo sum possessed by each of the sixty indhidnahi is 
not the average of £100 and £300; for the tea men have 
among them £1000, nnd tho fifty mon have among them 
£15,000, being £16,000 in all, This, divided into RO 
parts, {^ves £266 18s. 4dl to each. A neglect of this 
remark might lead to orroneoos estimates. 

AV'KKAOX, in marine insurance, means either some 
contribation u> equitable proportiun, whigh is to be made 
by all parties conoemod towo^s losses and expenses whicli 
have bi'im inmrrcd for the advantage of all; or some con¬ 
tribution to be made by the aasnmrs for partial loss or 
danugu sustmned by tho property inmired. If any port of 
the ship or runiitnre, or of the goods, is pnrpoMtly aacri- 
liecd for tlie sake of saving the rest, all pt^cs interested 
innst (vmtrihate towards the loss. This contribation is 
properly called average. It is somethneM called gentrnl 
nvenigo, in opposition to rptdal or particular average, 
which is tlie contribation towards any kind of partial 
damage or loss; or ^ross average, in opposition to fUty 
m'eruge, whieii is the contribution mentioned in the bill of 
hiding towards the sams paid fw beaconage, towage, &c. 

Tho principle of aventge » recognised in the maritime 
law of all nations. It was ititrodneed into tho Roman 
civil law from the law of Rhodes Dig.” 14, tit. 2; “ I>ix 
Rhodia do Joclu ”). If goods ore laden on deck no average 
is recoverable in reapect of tlie loss occasioned by throwing 
them overboard, nnleas by the usage of trade sudi goods 
are ustnilly so laden. If a ship is volnntarily Htmndcd for 
the purpose of saving her and the goods, and afterwards 
gets off safely, tho expenses incurred by tho stranding am 
the subjert of general contribution; but if the sliip Im 
wruckcU in consequonoe of the volantary stranding, tlie 
wrecking, not being volantary, is therefore not sncIi a loss 
us culls for a geaiTul contribution. 

Tlic things npon whidli average is payable arc tho ship, 
boats, furniture, &c., but cot provisions or omninultion; 
also all morchandize, to wbomsoevor liclonging, whlcli is 
on board for tlio purposes of traffic, hut not tiie apparel, 
}cwfls. &e., of pi^es on board for tiieir own privute nsc. 
The fn-iglit dne at tho end of the voyage is also subject to 
avc' age. Tho goods ore to be valued at the price for which 
tliiy would have sold at their place of destination. If tiio 
sliip, by r(':i«>n of what happened when the average was 
incarrod, return to her oort ^ lading, and the nvorage ts 
tluTo settled, the goods are to lie valued at the invoice 
price. 1'liu losses incurred by tbo ship and furniture, &c., 
iiro calculated at two-thirds of the price of new iirticles. 
See Adjustmest. 

Averogit bond is a deed oxoented by parties liable to a 
general average, by whkli tluy empower im arbitmtor to 
value the propiuiy lost, and fix tho proportion which shall 
IfO homo by ouch. 

AVXR'MO or AVSETrUS, uow called 
tt'Avema, a lake in tho noighbouthood of Naples, near 
tlic oonst of tbo Gulf of Boiie. It is a circnlar sheet of 
water, about 1 ^ mile in circumference. Tlio water is clear 
nnd of groat depth, and the lake is snrroundcd with bigli 
luinks, wbitih are covered with vineyarde and gardens. On 
the sourh-eftstem ride is a break through this higli margin, 
wlicro there was formerly a channel communicating witli 
the Lncrine Lake. The serae, though seolndod, is serene 
nnd pleasing, very different from the gloomy dcHcriptions 
found in ancient poets, and evcti historians, of tlie imper- 
virms darkness and fonl mephitic emanations of this lake. 
It is likely, however, that when the surrounding banks were 
thickly covered with forest treeji overhanging the water, if. 
may have had a much glootider appearance than at present. 
It was nqtardud by the ancients as an entrance to tlio 
infernal r^ons, and was especially dedicated to Pruseipine. 


Here also was the grotto of the CnmMu ribyl. The story 
of tlio mephitic exhalations wliich killed the birds that 
attempted to fly over the surface of the lake (Vi^l, vf.), 
although evidently exnjq^ted, may at one timo have 
had some femudution in truth, as tlie wlioln region is 
of voloanio formation, and emits volcanic exliiUations. 
Indeed, tbo lake itself is the crater of an oztinct volcano. 
Tlie name, in Greek, means " without birds.” A tlie time 
of Virgil a communication was opened between Avernus 
nnd tlio neighbouring Labe Lucrinus, which, itself oominn- 
nicating witli tiie sea, was converted by Agrippa into a fine 
harbour, culled I’ortns Jntins. Tho Lucrino L^e was filled 
up by nn eruption which took place in 1536, when a conical 
mountain rose in its place, which is called Monte Nuovo. 
Averno has thus become again a separate lakn; and a small 
muddy pool luUf filled with reeds, and close to the sea-coast, 
is all timt remains of tlio famed Lucrinus. Tliero are 
Severn] mineral springs in the immediate neighbonriiood of 
tbe Lake of Averno, somo of which arc nsed as baths. Tbo 
most celehmted are those called the Baths of Nero, which 
arc close by the sca-shorc, and consist of galleries worked 
through the rock, and terminating in a fountain of Iiot 
water strongly impn^gnoted witii sulphur, so hot os to hoil 
eggs immersed in it, nnd tho vapours of whicli fill up the 
whole place. The. ruins of Cuniffi are about a mile west 
of Averno, aud the grotto of tho Comscan sibyl is still to 
be wen. 

AVZRBHO'A, a genus of plants bclonpng to OxaiidcR. 
or the wiMMl-Borrel tri^\ and to the order Ge«aniacf..v:. 
It consists of two species, both of which fonn siimll trees 
in tho East Indies. They are remarkable for their leaves, 
which arc pinnated, possessing in a sliglit degrro tho kind 
of irritability found in tho sensitivo plant, ami for tindr 
fleshy oval fmits, with five thick longitudinal wings. From 
other UsnlideiB they aro known by this ebameter, indi!- 
pcndcntly of oil otiiers. 

In the eonunbola (^Awrrkoa Carambola) the leaves aro 
smiKith, the flowers of a violet ]miq>le, nnd tlie fruit about 
the sise of a goose's egg; it is of a paJc yellow colour, and 
is agreeably acid, 

The hlimbing (cnileit Avtrrhoa BUiml/i) lias downy 
leaves, and fmit rnseinhling n small cnenniber. Tiie latter 
Is intensely acid, and cannot be eaten raw. It is pickled nr 
candied, nr a syrup is obtained from it liy boiling with sngtr, 
Tbe juice is found nn exeelhmt Agent fur remoring inm- 
monlds or other spots from linen. 

AVXRRO'XS nr AVKRRHO'KB. or, with lits eom- 
pleto name, AM-Waltd Mohammed ibn Ahvieil ibti 
Mohammed ihn Bothd, was an Arabian plilloHupher uud 
ptiysician of great ceiciirity, who lived during tho latter 
part of tho twelfth and the beginning of the ttiirtecnth 
centory. Ho was bom in A.i>. 1149, at Cordova, where 
his father fiUeil the high offlne of mufti or eliief judge nnd 
priest of Andalusia. Somo of tho most distinguished 
Arabian scholars of the ago are mentioned ns liis teachers. 
He devoted the greater part of his time to philosopliy and 
medicine, and read history or poetry only for recreation. 
Avnmiiis adopted tlie ejvi>«l of tiie Asharl sect, tho mmn 
principle of which is liiat God, being tbe cause of every¬ 
thing, is also tlio antlior of all human ae.tious; but tliat 
men, being frei*, either nequirn merit or incur guilt according 
as they oi^y or dinobcy the pn-eeptA of roUgion. AverruCs 
succeeded his futiier as mufti of Andalush, and at the 
sumo time delivered lectnres at Cordova. He was aftcr- 
wanla appointed cliief jiidgn of Kfanritania; but Ibn Zohar 
the Yonnger cliargcd liim. at the court of Mansur, tho 
Almoravido sovereign of Morocco nnd Spaio, witli having 
expressed heretical opinions. ^ verrutis lost his office and 
was fiinied pnhlicly to recant tlin hrretirnl doctrines with 
which he was cliargcd. He went first tii Fns, and aftiT- 
wards to Cordova. But the judge who had snert'eded him 
in Mauritania gave so little salisfavtion that Averrotis was 
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r<‘lnfltnt<'(l iti hia foniiur office, wliHi lie continuod to fill 
till IiIh dentil. Ho died m Morocco, probably in 1198. 

Avomi8s entertained Uio hif^beat respect lor Ariatutlo, 
wlioiii he repirded As the /p’eiitvKt of all philoxophci'S, and 
t ruiinlatcd hia prineipal treatlutsti Into Anibii^ 'i'lie works 
of Avorruds were very nuinerona An i‘ditjon in Ijitln was 
imbliidied at Venice, 15(12, in eleven volunieH folio. Ills 
commcntti'icK on Aristotle and on llie “ Republic ” of l*lato 
Koem to tm the inoKt ^ucrAlly known; but he cunipnacd 
likewise oi'iK>oal treatim's ou )>lnl<iitupbionl sabjccts, and on 
Mohniiiiiiodan tlivoluey oitd jurisprudence. Amniiu his 
medical works, tlw “Kulliyat” (“’rbe Total,” or Oompn;- 
hciihive .Sy-Ktem) is the most liiiituitaiit. 

AVSS'SA, ft tiirivin;; town mid bixliop's ace, mtuated 
in ft fertile phiin 12 miles N. by W. of Nnples, on tlie 
itiilwiiy to Fut'^iiu It is a buslliu^, lively place, witli ft 
populution of 2l,t)(lU in 1882. Tlio town is fmiioiis for 
its foiiiidlm^ bospitid (urfanotrotio) and Iniiatic Hsyluiii. 
The iiiiiiates of the fomii'r ore all tau^'bt some trade or 
useful liiaiu'l) of industry. Tlicluiuitic asylum won fouiidi-d 
by Munit, and the tn’iihiient of the patients is descrilxsl 
ns biiiniuu', ingenious, and cininuiitly successful; tliey ait! 
occupied ill various ]iurHuitH coiigi'iiiul to their respective 
tastes; they liuvc inusie. n iiile gnrdcii, and other (UnUse- 
nu'Uts. 'I’ho territory of Averrui is very ferlilc in eorJi. 
gmpes, fruit, &c. Tbo light mid nither acrid wine of 
Arersa, called Asprino, is fre<iucntly drunk ut Naples. 
Thu town oecupics tlu- site of the aueient AteUu, when? the 
fabtilo Attl/ami, or eiu'ly Roman comedy, first originntisl. 
In Id'ih it was the first settlement of tlin Noniuins, who 
uftinmrards heeiunc so powerful in soulherii Italy. 

AVKSNES, ft ton'll of France in tliu department of 
Nurd, is situated on the Ilelpc, a ftrder of the Sambre. in 
the fonnci- territory of llamniit, .'ll inihs. S.K. fi-om Lille. 
The town is well Imilt, nnii Inis a civil trihunal, a college, 
luid 37(10 iniiftbitHiitK, who inamifncture Jiusiery, snap, 
leather, and bricks; tlierc me also salt rclincrics, marble 
works, and in the neiglilMiurlnKid imn mines, iron forges 
and smi'Iling fiirnaix-s, nnileries, and glass works. Tlie 
chun*h has a spire 830 feet in height. Alnch of the 
town was destivtyed hy the explosion of u powder magazine 
during (lie siege by lliu Prussians in 1815, but was after¬ 
wards rebuilt. 

AV'ZYRON', ft d<!|>ftrtincnt in France, wliirh coinrldi-s 
with Roticrgne, ft country in theuiiciuut province of Guknme. 
It is botindeii N. hy the department of Oontal, K. by those 
of Ia>zi're and (Jard, S. by those of lldrault niid.Tarn, and 
AV. by those «if Taru-vt-Garomie and Lot. Its greatest 
Icngtli fmm N. to S. is 00 miles; from S.E. to N.W. 78 
miles. Tbo ni'ca euntnins o ritt sr|uim! miles. Thu jiopu- 
latioii of Aveyron in 1882 was 4l.'>,U75. 

Tbo dujuirtiiiitnt Is muinitninuus, mid has a gcncrnl In- 
rlinatiuu from E. to. W. 'J'Jie nortli is crossed by the Lit, 
which enters tbo dcpariinont on tlie K., and miming N.W. 
passes St. Gcnicz, Espiiliuii, and ICiilntigues, wlivit! it 
n-ceivea the TniyBitJ from the N-, and bi'cnmes navigable; 
it then turns W., and before liiiviiig the tlcimrtment receives 
the Duurdon from the S. Tlio central pait is crosbed by 
the Aveyron, which, rising iicnr Suvcrac-le-Chutcau, nud 
fiowing \V., ]utsses ituilez nnd Villefranclic; it then runs 
S. till it icat’hes the Imrders of the dofiartincnt, where, 
taking n western dirnttioii, it enters the dc|uirtmcnt of 
Tnm-cl-G.'ironiie, and fulls into the Tam below Montnuban, 
after ft course of about 140 miles, no ]mrt of which is 
navigable, Tlic chief fcislers of the Aveyron on the riglit 
am the Serre, the Alson, and tbo Oaude; on the left the 
Vlaiir, the Cuitiu, niid tlie Verro. Further south the de¬ 
partment is crossed by tiic Tam, which passes Millaa, and 
having received the ))ourliie, the Lorguc, and the Itonc.a, 
all 011 its south bunk, enters the dcpailmcnt of Tom on its 
way to join the Garonne. 

The nortii-east of the department between the Lot and 


the Truy^ro is covered by the mountains of Aubrac,onoflf- 
slioot from the Margoride chain which unites the Cevonnes 
with the memntains of Cantol. This district is volcanic, 
.Hid eveiywlici'e pR*seuts ovideuco of liaviug formerly been 
in n state of violent croplion. The climate is cold, and tlie 
winter long and severe. Ryo and oats arc tlie only com 
grown in this region, and cuttlo and oats the only articles 
of trade. Between tbo J.ot and the Aveyron there is 
another monntun mass containing some fertile valleys, and 
miiiiy round-topped baramits which are planted with trees 
Rye, oats, some wlicat, and n great quantity of chcsluuts 
and plums are grown here. Tliis district has rich LhIs of 
cool, one of which having been accidentally set on fire, 
burned for nuuiy years, and presented at night the appetOr- 
ance of a volcano. lietwoen the Avovron and the Tam 
rise (he meuntoins of Levezon, the northern side of whii-h 
is almost perpendicular and uninhabited, wliile the south¬ 
ern side slopes down gradually to the 'i'arii, and contains 
Home hamlets, each of whicli is suntmndod by u jiaicli of 
cultivutedlAudyie}diiigiye,«al8,and buckwheat. Tills whole 
region, liowcvcr, is ban'cn and desolate, and lliu siufoec is 
in most places covered with furze, fern, or bronni. Tim 
mouiitaiiiH to the south of the dopartmciit are a conliiiua- 
tion of the Orvennes, and thoir northern slope consistn 
mostly of high lablu-hiuds, inclining to the Tom. One of 
(hose high plains, called Larjac, which lies betwcim thu 
Duurliic iind the Snrguc, is remarkable for its extent, and 
for the numlier of nicks of cubic and pyramidal form with 
which it is strewn. The soil of this district Is calcareous, 
mid produces abundant ]iusturc for sbeep, which for tlesli 
and fiewe lire not surjiassed in France. Tliis part of the 
Cevemies abounds in grottoes, and eontaiiis slate, plaster 
of Ruris, and potter’s clay. The west of tlie depai-tnient 
coiibists of plains liuviiig a general inclination westward ; 
rye, onts, tnifflos, and a little wheat are proiluccd, and 
ein-eiM! is iiliute. llie east of tlic dopartmout is in general 
wnmi, the land is good, farms are laige and well culli- 
vntrd, and much wine is produced. I'be wine of the 
department is, however, with a few exceptions, disliked 
fur its cni'tby tu-ste. Uoraea and liomod cattle are very 
innnerous, but of inferior breed. Great numbon of excel¬ 
lent mules are reared; and goats, slieep, and swine are very 
iiumonms. The rivers are well stocked with trout uuU 
other fish. Of largo game there is little, but hares and 
mlibits olsiund in tlie heaths; among the n-ptiles aro 
adders, vipers, and soakeH. 

llesidcs its rich ooul-flolds the de]>artmi-iit contmiis 
mines of copper, load, zinc, sulphor, antimony. Iron, and 
alum, 'riie lead ores arc rich, and contain a considerable 
quantity of silver. Marble, rock-crystal, kaolin, millstune. 
grit, flint, einciy, chalk, marl, plaster of Paris, &c., are 
found. There are several minerM and lint spriugs. Tlio 
nbundnnt water-power of tlie department is applied to gixid 
purpose ill various faoturiee for die monufacturo of paper, 
iron, cotton, leather, woollen staffs, &c. The trade of (he 
deportment is in the mini'ml and industrial products 
already named, together with corn, plums, chestnuts, 
almonds, wax, bacon, cattle, hides, wool, hemp, timber, 
turnery, ouk planks, &e. Cheese also, made of ewes’ milk 
mi.xod with tlii>t of goats, is manufactured in great (En¬ 
tities in the south of the department, eepeci^y in the 
neighbourhood of lioquefort, and forms an importantarticlo 
of export. 

TJio deportment is divided into five arrondiiaiements, viz. 
Rodez, Ksjialioii, Milinu, St AffHque, VUlefrancha 

A'VXA&y, a plnco for keeping birds. Its proper 
nrimigemeiit depends upon the habite of its inmates, thu 
climate suited to them, and other drnumstanoes. They 
arc of all sizea, from the small domestic cage up to the 
large and elaborate un'augemonta adopted in zoological 
gardens. 

AVICB'BBON, a rather late contempomry with Avi- 
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CRNMA, WO* not, as U often an Arabian, bot a Jow. 

IliH tmo name was Ibn-Gebirol. Coriousl; euouj'h his 
“ Kons Vita ” was no^'lected bj botli Jews and Mnaiulniuis, 
bnt found immonse popuinritj amonptt the ChristiaiiN of 
t]>n tliirtoenth centnry. M. Muiik, in his ienmed and 
accointn “ Nf^Iangna de Philosophia Jolvo ct Arabe ” (Paris, 
1b51l), ^ves the best account of Avirebrun, and indued 
of wbat is tnisnoTDsd “Arabiau” philosophy, which hiis 
yot been written. This important movement wns really a 
i-eaetiun against Iilamtnn arising in the distant nuarters of 
the cinpint. 'Plie true Moslem feeling is i^iiist pliildsupiiy; 
it is thomngbly fietnitio—that is to say. lyi-irnl, pn>]<lietic, 
and cmuUuUAl, averse to abstraction and scientitic dtdails. 
Tiicn-forc tlie i'orsiami, Spaniards, and Jews, who lunicr 
\-nriutts Mohanimcdau assumed names nmdei'cd thoArnhiaii 
language famous for n century or so, did (his in spite i>{ 
tJicir apparent nationality, not boenuse of it. Tlio iangua'p! 
M Arabian, the thonglils nro Greek. Only one of nil the 
men wild did such yuomoii'K service in lltr pn-survaliuii of 
0010101* and uhilasopliy in tlio dark ages was truly an Arab, 
tliat is Al-Kcodi, who flunrislied in the nintli century, 
umlor llnraun-al-ltascliid, wiinm we know in tint rotnancus 
of the “ Arabian Nights.” In the tvatli century Kuuipu 
aeomed tv have snnk into tlio vttomuist ubyss of dnrkiuns. 
M'lji're now worn the works of Aristotle or of Plato ? Uiie 
in Kngland might tnithfnlly deny tlut cxistonun of sucli 
men, m kar ns lio knew. Vet in Spain, in Andalusia, 
tlii*so men were revorud; nnd tlie calipli’s agents ransiu-kiHl 
t^iiru nnd Alexandria for inoiiuscripts, to b<* trnnKlatnl 
into Aniliio. wlien found, and eagerly dovoured. ItopT 
liiuxin A century later wns almost Uie iirst to freit Aristotle 
from tlii^ fetters of Arabian translations, or rntbor from 
tiiose doul)ly forged fetters of the retmnslations from the 
Amiiic. Itut tliu caliplis and tlieir literati liad ruudored 
ItogiT lioivin poKsihle; witliout them it is qnitu prulwbln 
that the lUU'ient Gns'k civilisation might have porihiiod as 
utterly sa that of Babylon or of Niueveh. Biut»n n'js ulodly 
quotes llio treatises of Al-Farabi and those of the greater 
sttliji'ct of this article, Avioobroii; and otiinn. of tbe enl- 
tured “ Amijians ” were his guides hIm) amid the darkness. 

Avictibran fluurisiicd nhonttlieyoarlOtlO, ooiitonipnrnry, 
as above said, with Avicenna, and a ilttlo later tlian Al 
Fnir.hi; and probably lie, tltoiigh a .few, wns tlic chief 
iiisinimont for making cfTeo.tive the European infiuonrv of 
the Arabian (that in, in foot, tbu preserved and modified 
Aristotoliaii) pbilosnpliy. The perpetoal dangers to wiiieh 
.Tows were exposed during llte dark ages, suggests M. 
Monk, made thorn able to find peace nnd roimso only in 
meditative aud philosopiiio stndim, and tho increased gntsp 
of intelloot tlms attained raised them to the position of tla: 
real niicni—os physicians, os bfuikors, and as philosopliers 
—of thow wboM elarcs they seemed to bo. 

The bold spuenlatione of Avicubrim werr so f;tr in 
ndvnnoo of his age that H. liewes is ablo to say that “ tlio 
student who reads M. Monk's analyris will be struck witli 
the familiar faces of speeulatiuns which lie lias attrilmtud 
to modern Germans ” (“ Hist of PliiL," 1880, ii. 64). 

AVXOBK’NA (/tm Sina, or, with his complete name, 
Al-Xheikk Al-Raj/U Ahu AU Al-H<n«ein ibn AbdtUlah 
ibn 3ina) was a colobratod "Arabian" philoeophor aud 
physician. Uo was bom at Kharmatain, near Buklian, a.i>. 
880. Soon after bis birtbhisjiareutsrcmoveil to Bokhara, 
where Arioenna rec«*od his nrst education. Kbn Khol- 
lican informs os that, when ho bad reached bis tenth }'ear 
ho was titoronglily vitrsed in tlie study of tbe Koran, and 
knew Boroothing of tbe oletnents of Mussohnan theology 
nnd of Hindu arithmetic (Aisdi ul-JIind) and algrhm. 
Under Abu AlKlolUh Al-Natholi he studied logio^ KucUd, 
aud the Almagest When Al-Natlioli left Bokliani, Avi¬ 
cenna, then about sixteen years old, began to turn bis 
attention to mcdirinc. In bis twenty-flrat year ho wrote 
bis " KitAb ol-Maimfl," literally " Tho Book of the Sum 


Total;” and he compiled a commentary to it in about 
twonly Yolumci. When lie was tweuty-lwo years om 
Avicenna Iiwt liis fattier, wliom tie succeeded in tlie offii-o 
of minister to (he Sultan of Bokhara; bnl after the downfall 
of tlm Sainaiddo dynasty, alaiut tlio beginning of tlie 
elcventii century, be quitted Bokhara, and settled sucevss- 
iraly at various pbicos. Uo was fur a lime attached as 
physiciiin to tlm court of the Dileiiiile sovcrcigiiAShuins-ul 
Maali Kubfis ibn Woshmgir. When this prince was 
dethroned, abont a.i>. 1012, Avicenna retired to Jorjaii, 
whore lie began to writo bis velobratod treatise on inudivino 
known under the title of the "Coiiun’' f'Kilah nl-KauQn 
fil Tibb," " Bisik of the Canon in Ucdiciim.") IIu sub- 
M'qiicntly lived at Itui, Kaswiii, Haniadau, and lastly at 
Isjsiluin, when iic Wiunc pliysiciau to Aid od-Duululi, the 
Mivcroign (pf Isjiolian. He died At Hainuilan, to wliicii 
place ho had a(s:oiii|ifiini'd Alu ed-Daulali, being tiicu 
iifty-eiglit years old. Tlio writings of Avicemm, oiiiefly uii 
])]iiloi«i|iliy. iimtbemntios, and incdioino. aro very nuinoroiiK. 
Among them tlm “ KaiiQii '’aoqtiired the greatest eolobrity, 
nnd liooaino, oven in Ennijs', fur many oeuturics tlio 
standnrd aulliority in medical scii-nco, less on uocunnt ppf 
original inorit tlnui on occoniit of its juilioioiis arrangement, 
nnil tiic ciiinprolivusivo vinw whicli it AfTonliiil of the iloc- 
trines of the nnciinil Greek physicians, at an ago wlicn (Iw 
kniiwlodgi! of |l|o Gri-ek language was very scanty. It was 
trausiated into Litiii by Gerardus Cn-niuni'ii«is at Tulvdo. 
Tills translation, rovi'.oii ami accompanied witli a cominmit- 
ary by .laonhiis de Paililiiis, was cditol for tbu first timo 
ill 1488 At l.yoiis, ill four large miIuiiios folio, by two 
Gennans, .Tubnnncs‘l'revliM-1 and .Inltmines Klein; mweral 
otlier editions liuve siacc app(>arod, tlie latest at Venice in 
1585, fol. An idifion of tlio Arabic text of the " Ciinon " 
WAS pnbiisliod at Itunic. 1588, fol. (Casiri. “ BihViotlicoa 
Arabioo-lliKpiiim;*' Spreiigi-I, “Hist, do la Mudveiue," 
trad. piv. , 101111111 ). 

AVICXK'NXA is a genus of plants lieluiiging to tlm 
order Vkkuenacij.k. Tim species are natives of Australia 
Slid America. Artetunia tomeiito»a(tbc white inangrovv) 
contains tubiiiii, and is used in llio .Taiioiin for taiining. 
ylnireMRtw offiriMnlu is a milirc of Now Zeuiand, nn«l 
yields a green rosiiioiiH Milistaiioe tiint is oaten by (ho New 
Zealanders iu> fond. It is rcmiirkublu also for its dusters 
of large fjow-ers. Aricruniti nitida, a native of Martinique, 
is iiMsI f<ir fnimdatiuiis of buildings, as it nuisls damp. 

AVlC'UXiA is a giiiiis of hivain- siieii-fi-Ii belonging to 
tiiR family Avivt-i.iiM:. The vidves ore very unequal, and 
in slmpii ore oliliqncly ovoL 
Below the anterior car of tlio 
riglit valve there is a nntoli 
fur tlio protrusion of tlio 
b^uuK! tlie mrtih;/f. is 
lodged in a singlu uhliquu pit 
in tlio liinge-liiie. The ]K'sirl- 
oystvr and inunmer-oyatcr 
bi-long to this genus. Among 
fossil fomis. AvicKla ran- 
uiprt and Aoicu/n tntripiiralrU are found in the Lower 
Lias beds, Animla amUni/i iu tho Rbiutic bods, nnd 
AvicHin iu tlie Siluriiiii funiiotiun. See rKAUL- 

OYNTKIia. 

AVICn'X^iE, or Wiug-sbolls, are a family of inolluscs 
iicUmgiug to the LAHKt.ntiiKANCHiATA. Amongst Iheso 
shells are the well-known pearl-oyster (Avicula), hammer- 
oyster, pinna, porna, ami inoouramos. They are natives of 
temperate and tropioai sons, and fossil species have a world¬ 
wide distribution. 'J'lio shell rests on the right valve, whieli 
is SRiniler tliun tho otlivr; tbe foot is small and linger-like, 
used, not fur locomotion as it Is with llie river tnusscl. but 
fur spiniung the bgttn* liy which tlio animal altacltes itself 
to ioreigu bodies; there are two cn-iuient-Bliapcd gills uii 
each side; tlic nuuitle-iobcs on: free, with friuj^ margins; 
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tlic> paJlial /ine, produced in tho interior of the sliell by tlio 
muscular fibres of the mantle-inar^n, w broken up into 
irregular epots; the anterior iquhcuIut iiii])rejwiuii is siimll, 
nud situated within the beak (nmAo); tlio pnetcrior is large 
nnd almost central; tho beaks are cured, tlie ]>o6tcrior car 
i>eing wing-liko; the ldnge>linu is lung and blraiglit; the 
liinge-tecth arc woutiog or rciy ulwcure; the outer Ltyer 
of tho sbbll has a prismatic-cellular stnicturo; tlio inner 
layur is pearly, and this is entirely lost in many fousil 
Avieiilidn, e.tj, in all IIiom' fmmd ui the clialk. 

AVSEIVUS or AVIA'NUS. Under uno or olhiT of 
those nnnn'H we Iuitc n collection of fahlcs in 1 Jitin elogiacH; 
traiiHlations of Arntus nnd of Dionysius, nud a poem in 
iambics, cutitlcd “ Ora Idaritima,” of whicii only tho first 
book n!Tnaius, rimtaiiiing a description of the Mcditorraneaii, 
from the Stmils of Gibraltar t'O Marseillos. The fuhlos 
comnionly Is-iir the luuno of Flavins Avinuus; tho other 
works that of Itnfus Fustus Avienus. The identity of 
tlic-so two ^irri-ons is largi-ly diHcnsscd in tho dissertation 
Oiiuoxed to tho edition of Avinnus’s Fables, by Henry 
Cannegicler (Leyden, 1731). The translations from Aratus 
arc printed in tlic edition of Amtus hy Bohh* (T<cipaig, 
17113. 1 KOI). Tho “ IK’Scriptio ” was edited by Fricscinanii 
(Atust. 1780), and with the "Ora Muriliina'’ is iMutuiiiud in 
the 1 >K(ord edition of tlie “ Minor (Insik GcMigruphors.” Tlie 
author of those works appears to have livud nboul A.r). 
400; Avianus the fahulist is placed, hy those who deny his 
identity with Avienus, about 210 years earlier. 

AVXOLlA'NOt a town of Soutli Italy, about 10 milca 
N.W. from I'otensn. It stands on tlio slopu uf n liill, and 
bos u fine coUogiato church. The bummnding eoniitry has 
Homo rich pastures, and tho breed of eattle i-oarcd in them 
is the best in Italy. Population, 10,000. 

A'VTGNON, tho capital of the dei>ai-tinent of Vaiieluse, 
in France, is situated on the left bank of tho Rhone, just 
nhovi* wliiTo it is joined by the i)aranco, 42C miles S.S.E. 
of Paris, Tho population in 1882 was 38,000. 

Avignon (in Latin, .4re7iK>) is a very aucient city. It 
was in the territory of tlic Cavorcs, from whom it was 
railed Aetnin Carnrum. It como into the possession of 
the Koinnnb at an early jicriud of their dominion in Gaul, 
aud u Ruinitn colony appears to have been established here. 
Upon tho downfall of tlio Western Empire it was takou by 
the Burgundians, and afforded to tho king of that people n 
secure asylum from the power of Clovis, king of the Franks, 
who Is^siegod It in vain. It subseqncntly became subjetii 
to the Ostr«ig(>tbs, Franks, and Saracens. Afterwards it 
cumo into the hands of tho kings of Aries and Burgundy. 
It was on object of conlcntion hutwnm the counts of Pro¬ 
vence and ToiiIoiim*, who at Inst agreed to hold the city 
conjoinlly, and to divide its de])eu(h‘nclcs between them. 
Part of the dependencies was also licld hy the counts of 
Forcalquirrr: hut the last of that family bequeathed bis 
iwrlion to the citiaens of Avignon, who were enabled hy 
this accession to their reHonrcc.s, und hy tho lUssensions of 
the counts of Provence and 'i'ouloaso, to acquiro a kind of 
indvpcndena'. But when tlio doromns of the two last- 
iiu'iitiimed nobles came by marriage into tho hands of 
Chorlus and Alplionso, hrothers of I»uis IX. of France, 
Avignon was uhliged to euhniit, and was included in the 
county of I’rm'encc. 

Ill 1309 Pope Clement V., himself a native of France, 
removed his court from Romo to Avignon, which continued 
to he tho Papal residence until Gregory XL, in 1376, left 
it to return to Rome. In tho schism which took jilace on 
the election of Urban VL, successor of Gregory, Avignon 
became tlio residence of the onti-popoa Clement VIL and 
Beuedict Xlll. Thn latter was driven ont in 1408 by the 
French, who wore tlrr-d of rlu> sclihim. fSeo Aim-Pi»‘ie.] 
Clement VI. In the year 1848 purchased tlio city of Joan, 
countess of Provence and quueu of Sicily (Imt the price was 
never pud); and tho sovereignty was retiunod by his suc¬ 


cessors in the Papal clialf until tho town was seized by the 
Frcneli in 1791, since wbldi It has belonged to France. 

Avignon Is jdensantiy situated in a valley, which is 
adorned with meadows, orchards, and mulberry plantations. 
Tho city is surrounded on tho land side by u prmnonndo, 
planted with olins, wliich runs outside tho walls. The 
lofty modimval walls, with their tliirty-nioo watch-towers, 
are very perfect and picturesque. In the twelfth century a 
stone bridge was built over the Rhone, by whicli tlie city 
wiw joined to Villencave and die fortress uf St. Andrd, on 
the right bank tho river. The work was undertoJccu 
nnd commenced hy St. Benezet, a sbopfaerd boy of eighteen, 
but he did not live to see tho complotiun uf it. It hod 
nineteen arcliea, and was regarded as a wonderful structoru 
on Acconnt of the bruadth, depth, and rapidity of tho river. 
In 1669 it was almost entiroly carried away by an inun- 
datiuu, and only four arches, which still remain, wero left 
entire, Tho river is now crossed by a remarkably fine 
suspcnsiuii liridga 

Wliilo under the Papal dominion, Avignon hod sixty 
churches und a groat number of religious establishments, 
most of which no hmger exist. The cathedral crowns tlio 
summit of tho Kochcr dcs Dorns, which rises 194 fret ahori* 
tho Rhone; it is hy no means of uniform arcldtecturc. Its 
]Mirtal is Buppodfed to have boon romovod from an ancient 
temple of Hercules. The interior is adorned with suveml 
pirilorcs nnd Hcnlptnres; among the latter is a fine stntut* 
uf tho Virgin by Prodier. Among the tombs which it 
contains are thoso of Benedict XII., John XXII., and 
" Orilluu the Brave.” The Church of the Cordeliers wu.h 
celebrated for tho tomb of Laura do Sndc, tho Laura of 
Pctrarca. The same tomb contained also the body of her 
Imsbatid, Ungues de Rode. The site of the clmrch nnd 
its inclosure is oonvortod into a fruit-garden, and a small 
cjqircBs tree marks the spot where lAura is interred. But 
the most remarkable s^cture in Avignon is tho former 
palace of the popes. It is built on the southern slope of 
tho Roclier des Dorns. Its extent, imposing grandeur, the 
llucknoss of its walls, which are 100 fe^ high, its numerous 
towen and ini'ans of defence, render It the most complete 
model of the military architecture of the fourteenth century. 
It is now used as a barrack. 

Avignon is still remarkable for the number of ita charit- 
ablo and useful instltations. It has an iufinnary for 
soldiers whose wounds require a mQder climate than that 
of Paris, a lunatic asylum, a college and society of arts, n fiuo 
collection of pftintinp and antiqiuties, a museum of natural 
history,a luuiilsome hotel do ville,ereetodin 1862,a iHitnnical 
garden, and a public library of 80,000 volumes and 700 MSS. 

The town is clean, the houses are of stone and well 
linilt, bnt some of the streets are narrow and crook^. 
The trade of Avignou has been making considerable pro¬ 
gress for some years past. Silk stuft of various kinds 
nro largely maunfactured; of tafTuta alone, 6,000,000 
yards are annually made; there are also iron foundries, a 
Multpotre refinery, tannerisi), paper-mills, type-foraidries, 
cotton factories, and variouH other indnatrlcdestabjishments 
ill tho town. Avignon has also a large trade in hooks, 
corn, wine, brandy, sumac, colonial piquets, and cattle. 
A great port of the trade of Avignon is carrjsd on tiirough' 
the iKirt of Mantcilles, to and which g^s are con¬ 
veyed on the Rhone. 

The bishopric of Avignon dates from the first century of 
our era. In 1474 or 1476 Sixtus IV. raised the see to an 
archhishopria 

Avignon has a special interest to Englishmen, as be4ng 
tho burial place of the eminent pliiloe^er and politinal 
:x:onomiBt, .John .Stuart MilL It had been Mr. Mill's 
nustom for many years tn realda In the city during tbu 
winter and spring, and ho died there 6th May, 1678. 

Of tho dreadful Glacihrc-humr of Avignon, Carlyle 
C“ French Rev.,” vol. iil.) pves one of liis lightning-fiash 
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i>kotc])G8, which KtainpB tb« ncene iiidtilibljr upou tlw mind 
of tlio reader. L’Eecoyer, a leodinfc patriot, inralted the 
firistocrat-papal partj \fj a banuiBaa froui the altar>Btcpt>, 
(luriug maas, <>o Sunday, 16th October, 1791, whereupon 
a riot, chiefly lod by women, arose and raged round him, 
perhaps not unnati^ly. Jourdan, the headsman (jeavpe 
tvtf)y was in command of tlie National Guard, and was 
hurriedly appealed to for help, '^llut heavy Juurdiui will 
seise the town-gates first; does not mu treble fast as ho 
might; on arri\dng at the Cordeliers Church the ciuircli is 
Riiciit, vunsiit; L'Eiteayer all alone lies thuro, swimming ; 
in his blood, at the fo^ of the high ^or; pricked witii ' 
MliKsoTs, trodden, masaacredgives one dumb sob, oitd 
giwpa out bis miserablo life forevennuro.” 

Wliorenpon, by Jourdan ,'' aristocrats, male and female, 
are holed to the castle; lie crowded in subtommcaii 
dungeons there, bemoaned by tlie hoarse rashing of the 
lUiutie; cut out from help;" and a brigand court-nurtiul 
Kits on tliein. lirigand, wo say, for that was tliu favourite 
A[ipellation of Jourdan and his gang. “Brigand execu¬ 
tioners, with naked sabre, waiting at the door fur a brigand 
verdict. Close by is tho dungeon of the Olaciere, or Ico- 
towor: there may bu deeds done—? " In the end theregulur 
soldiers were sent to restore order, (icneml Chuisi at thi‘ir 
Imid—Dumpmartio, serving under him, fortunately giving 
ns an account of tlie whole matter. “ So the Chuisi Grena¬ 
diers enter with him there. They start and stop, paxsing 
that Glacibre, snuffing its horrible breath, willi wild erics 
of ^ Cut tlie butclkcr down! ’ oud Jourdan has whisk 
liimsclf Uirough secret passages and instantanconsly vanish. 
Be tlio mystery of iniquity laid bare, then! A hundred and 
ihliiy corpses, of men, nay of women and childron, lie 
licnp^ in tliat Glacibro; putrid, under putridities; tlio 
liornir ot tlie world. For three days there is mournful 
lifting out and reoogultion; aipaid the cries and movements 
of A paasionatu sonthem people, now kneeling in prayer, 
nuw storming in wild pity and rage: lastly tlieru is solemn 
K(‘pnltare, witli muffled drums, religious requiem, and ail 
the peuple's wail and tean.” 

A'ViliA, one of the four provinces iulo wliich Old 
Castile, Id Spain, was diridod. It is bounded K. by 
Segovia, W. by Salamanca, S. by Toledo, and K. by 
ValUdolid. Tho province is tho most elevated in the 
central port of Spain, particularly in Its southern extro- 
mity, whoro it is mountainous, cold, and very tliinly 
peopled. Tho northern districts are milder, more produc¬ 
tive, and b«*tt<)r inhaUted; but they are deficient in fuel, 
which is supplied from the forests iu the south. The 
principal rivers are—the Adajo, a feeder of the Duuro, 
whtcli crosses the province from £. to W. as far as tiie 
city uf Avila, from which its course U from S. to N.; and 
the Alberclicr, which flows through it from W. to S.W. on 
its way to join the Tagus, near Caxolegas, in Tohxin. The 
area of the province ie 2600 square miles, and its pupulatiun 
ix about 160,000. Agtioullure is in a very buckwu^ state. 
The chief products are grain, fruit, oil, wluc, flax, and W(x>1. 

Avila (ancient A6ufoX the oliief torvii of the obovc 
pi'itvinoe, staods on a higli plain on tiie right bank of tbc 
Adajo. It is Burronndod by old walls. The streets are 
very irregular, but well paved and cluaiu The town is 
oniamont^ with many fountains, and has a goixl pro¬ 
menade in the suburbs. Avila is tho scat of a bishop, and 
ruutains eight fine old churchee and a umversity. Tiie 
cathedral was founded in 1007. There uro at Avila 
manufactories of woollen stuffs, the mocliinoiy uf which Ih 
mo\‘ed by water. The popniatiou is 7000. On all s'dus 
tho town is snirounded by a lawny desert, over whoso arid 
jilains numbers of gray boulders aro scattered like flocks 

uf Hfaeep. Ti was formerly one of the rk-hesfc cities of Siwiit 

AVMlCA or TAliOlfA, a town iu Albauia, ou tho 
Gulf of Avlona, which is formed by tho headland Imown to 
the Greeks and Bomans as tbc Ac»-C«ranuian Prumootory, 


and now callml Capo Linguetta, nr Gioxo. Tho town Is 
1J mile from tho son, and lust u plcosont appearance, with 
its miimrets and pidacv, surrounded with gardens and 
olive groves. Its long conuectlon with Italy has given 
to it the appearance of an Italian town. The horlxiur 
j is guod, and is protected by the island of SosMmu, I'hu 

I imports are fire-arms, glass, and paper; tho exports con¬ 
sist of com, wool, oil, and mure cspc^ally of pilah from the 
, nsphalte mini's of Seleuitxo, which is about M miles N.K. of 
Aviniia. Tlie luaterial imported into England as volnnia 
ix tin* pericarp of an acorn produced iu tbu district, 'i'lw 
population is about 6000, many of wlioxn aro Italians. 
Avlona was known to tlie ancients by the name of .-tufos. 

AVOCA'DO or AL'UGATOB PXAB is tlie fruit of 
I'erata gratimma, a native of tho West Indies and tropical 
America. Tbc tree is about the size of an apple-tree. Thu 
fruit is tlio size of a largo pear, and is regarded oa one of 
tiio best produced in tho West India Islanils. In tho hisido 
it is yellow, uiid cootaiux a kernel inclosed in a firm pulp. 
It resembles tlio peach, but ix more ngrecabie, thougli nut 
Hu xwcet. It is eonielinies eaten with pepper and salt, but 
inoro frequency with a little sugar and limo-jnira Oil 
used fur lumps and xuap-iuuking is expressed from tlie pu]]x 
All inddlihle nmrklng ink is made from the seeds. Accord¬ 
ing to Itariiam, “ If you tuko the Htouu uf tiio set.*d and 
write upon a white wall, the letters will turn ax red ax 
blond, uiid nuTcT go nut till tlio wall is wliitewashvd again, 
and then with difficulty." Fcrsca is a genus uf thu urder 
LAtini.sR.tt. 

AVOCAT, a Freui-Ii word, deriv’cd frum the Latin 
adeocntun, and curruxptniding tu tliu English “ ixiunsullor-at- 
law." (fieeAuvoc'ATK.] From tho middle uf thu fourtmitli 
centory tlin iivocats wits distingnislied into “avocats 
plaidxtis," wild uiiswi-r tu uiir barristers, and “ avuents con- 
xuttons," called also “ JuriH-consaltcs," a kind of cltoinbur- 
cuimsel, wiio merely give (heir opinion nn intricate points 
of luw. Pruviuux to thu Revolution the advocates uf Dijuti, 
Gi'cnohle, tlie Lyonnais, Feroz. and neaujulois were entitled 
to rank us nuliles; in some places this order was freed 
frum tliu demands of Gic farmers uf tiic king's taxes. 
Vnilcr till) old monarcliy tlio avocats were distribnteil, 
with regard tu jirufussiuiial nmk, into various cIasxoa Tho 
order of nviKuits wax xnppruHsed by a diH;tvo uf the lltii 
September, 1700. The ixTsuns who {wrfurjned the func¬ 
tions of cuuosffi were tlicn termed fumimet dr hi, aud ony 
onu might oi't ns cuunxul. In 17!>A sometliiug was donu 
by tlie Fruneli Directory to reorganize tho bar. and in 
December, 1HI0, unutlicr sU-p was taken in the same 
direction. MapuliHni had u grout aversion to tlio bar, and 
when tliu Legion of Honour was extublished not a siuglu 
ndvoento received the di>coraUon; but they were more 
fATOUTubly treated under the Restoration, 

All avocats must be bachelurs-at-law, and must iiavo 
taken tho oath before the court. Thero ix a mil of thu 
advocates prnctixing in eacli court. Cnndidutux arc ad¬ 
mitted by tiio Couneil of DiscipUuc after a probatiouory 
term. Tliu mcmlicrs of tht* cuiincil arc elected by tliu 
advocates inscribed on tins roll. The “ nvouds " (attorneys) 
also have authority to plead wiien the number of advocates 
is not sufficiunt fur tho ch-xjiatcli of basinoM. 

AVOCZT' belongs tu tliu Sxii’K family in tho order 
OitAT.i.J'., and is distingnished by tliu foim of tlie bill, 
which is lung, slender, lajx'ring, and bending upwards at 
the ti{>, which lx very flexilile. Tho legs are lung and 
slender, and the three anterior teex are united by a web. 
Tho hinl docs not swim, but osi'a its webbed feet to aid its 
progrossinn tiirongb the mnd of tho manhea—its usual 
haunts. TJiu lund spaco is white; the neck and fore part 
of the breast aro reddisll brown; tbn lower ports are whitu; 
the wings aro black, with a bro^ baud of wlute. 

The common avocet (_SecurnroitmAvoeetta)ia a native 
of Asia and Africa, and visits Europe os a bird of passage. 
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It. abounds in Holland, and formerly was not uncommon in 
thc! fi'UK of IJiicolutiliire und tlio more mnnlij parts of our 
island, but it lias now becomo extn'iTioly rare. One spccivs 
of nvoc'-ot is found in tbo Andos of South America. Tim 
nest is merely a slight depnnwion shcltexitl by such liorlMigu 
us the morass ufTords. The ure crcL'iiiKli, spotted 
with black. Daring the suinmer the iiviM'rts un^ scattcrctl 
in isiirs, btt on the approach of winter they ussonhle In 



Binoll flocks, freijui'iititig ninddy shores nnd the months of 
rivers in quest of fcKsl. Tliey fe<-d u|miii marine iiiscefs, 
minute shells, iiud erustacen, wading in the shallows, aiul 
swimming when suddenly out of their depth. Tiicir slen¬ 
der, elastic, recurved bill, resembling nlialcbone, enables 
the.m to pick up from the surface of the slimy tium the 
minuto inMTt« on whieli lliey f«s’d ; and during this o{>ura- 
tion they np))ear us if incessantly hentiug the water with 
the Is-ak. The fliglit of this hint is rapid, nnd nil itsnetions 
are quick and lively. ].ike the lapwing it dniws ofT Llic 
intruder fmm its nest by nrlilice, uttering loud cries. The 
plumage of lh« nv'<H-4d is elegantly pied with black nnd wliite. 
It mensnres nlHint 18 inebes in Iviiglh. 

AVOIDANCX OP A BXNXFICE. See Kunbficic. 

AVOl&DUPOIS', the name given to the common sys¬ 
tem of weights ill England, now applied to goods except 
tlio precious metals und niedicines. Tlias, a pound of tea 
is a pound arnirJn/nii*, and contains 7U00 grains; a pound 
of gold is a pound and eoulains .‘i7G0 grains. . Tho 
word is derived from tlie Freiu-li oroir dit pouU, to liave 
weight; nnd preservTs. eiirionsly enough, tin- true French 
spelling of jDo/s, for the U is a laic eurrupliun from false 
analogy with TsiU jiomln*, a pouinU 

Thu ancient ]H)uud was heavier than thc avoirdn}H>is, and 
weighed 7600 grains. The earliest regulations on tho 
snhjcct fix the troy welglit. Tlic nvoirdu]M>is is mentioned 
in some orders of Henry VIIL, A.i>. and n pound 
of tins sort was phieed in the excbe4]uer us a standard by 
Elizabeth, A.l>. 1588. 

Thecoimuiltec of 1816 mndo no nltcmtinu in thc weights, 
but nseerluimsl the value of tliu grain, as afterwards 
descrilssl in the Ael of Purlixunent 5 Geo. TV. e, 74:—“ A 
cubic iiirh of distilUol water, weighed in air by hmss 
weiglits, at tlie tenipr-ralure of sixty-two degrees of Foli- 
reiilieit's thermometer, the hnrumeter being at SO inches, 
is tqiiul to 252 grains, and fonr hundred and hfty-cighi 
thousandth p.orts of a grain.” Tho pound avuitdupois 
uontiUiis 7000 such grains, and the pound trey, 5760. 
From this it may be dcducisl that a cubio foot of water, 
under thc hIhau conditions, weighs 897*14 oz., wlilcL, 
being very nearly 1000 oz., gives an expeditious rule for 
deducing the real weight of n cubic foi>t of any sabstanrs 
from its specific gravity. For example, if the specific j 


gravity of gold bo 19*86, the weight of a cubio foot of gold 
is 19,860 oz. avoirdnpois. If more accuracy be required, 
subtract three for every tOOO from the result. Avoirdnpois 
weight is in general use In tbo United States of America, 
hut in New York mid somu other districts the hundred¬ 
weight contiUns only 100 lbs., and the ton 2000 Hm., 
instead of 112 and 2240 as in England, [i:^ Wkiuiii's 
AN i> Mrahuukh.]! 

A'VON, the name of several rivers in England. [S<'o 
Wakwickmiiirr, WiniiuiiKK, and Somkimetmiiirk.} 
'i'lic word is of (leltic origin, and is the same ns in 
Welsh, and abhuiilH (pronounced “ svain ”) in Gaelic. It 
is frem thu same root os tho Sanskrit np, water, and the 
luitin aqua nnd (nunin. Tlie word appt'ars, morn or h'ss 
disguised, in tlie nmnes of an unnsually large number of 
rivers all over Celtic EorejH'. 

AVKANCKE8. a city of France, in thc department of 
Mnnchc, stands on the south bmik of tho Sde, on the rail¬ 
way from Cuutaneos to Dol. It is delightfully situated on 
the side of n hill, and tbo view from the public garden is 
one of thu finest in Normandy. The river winds iit tlio 
bottom of tho liilJ, nnd falls into thc sea 2 or 8 miles below 
the town. Tho volley of the river is eoTcre<l with fine 
verdure, und with wmsis which reach quite down to tlio 
shore. Jtul tlic niost prominent fcoturo of thu view is 
tho p<>aked rook of Mont St. Michul, and tho twin islut of 
'!'<inihc)ainc, rising from tlio waters of the Bay of Caucnlc. 
Before tho Jh'volntion Avranclics lind a catlioilral, Ihivo 
parish oliurehes, and several monastic and edncationol 
estahlishnieiits. Tho catlicilnd, built in tlie elexcntli cen¬ 
tury, sutTored greatly at thu Iltwolutiun, and is now a heap 
of rnins. A fiat stmio marks tho spot whore Henry II. 
did iwnniiot-, in 1172, fur tho muntor of b. Ihoikct. A new 
Ootliic oiUicdrol, of granite, has lieon built ou a wide 
s]taco adjoining the public garden. Snuill vessels <»m got 
uji tho river us f.ar as thc bridge. Com, hatter, and oalih! 
are among tbe articles of trade; a good deal of salt is made. 
There are a tribunal of first instance, a college, o museum, 
a library of 19,1)99 volumes and 200 manuscripts, and u 
Iwtonio garden. Many Jiiiglish families settled here after 
thc peaeo of 1814, attracted by thc beauty of the situation, 
tho salubrity of tlio uir, and the cheapness of the living. 
A new ICnglisli (dinrch was opened in 1882. Avranches 
formerly gave- name t*) n district (^AvrancHin), which now 
foims the arrondisseincuts of Avranches and Mortain. Sec 
Mamoiik. 

Tlio town itsi'If was tho ancient .ibrincatai or IjtgmtL, 
and was an iuipuiiant military station of tho Romans. It 
was furtitiiKl hy Charlemagne as a frontier defence against 
thn Celts of Brittany, and under Lanfranc it bcuame a 
great school of philosophy. In tbe wars between France 
and England in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it 
was repeatedly taken by both sides. Tho iwpulaUon of 
Avninches in 1882 was 8000. 

AWATS'KA BAY is a capacious basin on tho eastern 
coast of Kamtcliatka, and the only good harbour iu the 
whole peninsula. At tho head of the bay is the town of 
rKTMOPAUIX>V8K. 

The river Awatska, at its entrance to the bay, is nearly 
a quarter of a mile brood, but soon gets narrow. It is very , 
rapid, fs{tecially at thu season of tbs snow-nfdting, and is 
said to cuiitiuuo its coarse 100 miles in a K.W. direction, 
but is so slinlluw oven at its mouth that it is only navigablo 
fur canooH. 

AWK, LOCH. Sco AuOTLicaiiiRR. 

AWN or ABJB'TA the beard of grasses, is' a ripd 
bristle, ofttm hairy and frequently twist^, proofing from 
tbo hack of some of tho envelopes of tho flower. It is often 
employed for systcmaUc pnrpoees, in eonsoquonoe of the 
nuiiihur of modifications to whioh it is subject. It appears 
to lie one of thc veins or rilts of Uie envelopes, unusoalfy 
Icngtlicned aud separated from the celloliir substance to 
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wbu-)i it belongs. Tlio word is aIbo npplinl to Any process field Areas of 100 acres ur more, cacU boniiiled bj small 
in other plants which resembles the true nwti. fnrm inclosnres. A field, sometimeH a mile in length, is 

AXX (rivers). See SoMERsaraillRK, Dkvonshikk. divided into nnimw lands or stripes, nil abutting upon a 
AX'KL or AB'SAliON» Arclibishup of Lund, in I>en> road, and strutohing luidc In sonic eiutes for a ijiiurter of a 
mark, a dislisigutshnl statesman and general, was bum ut mile; and uu llieee plots of all breadths, from 10 to l!0 
Jh'inncstoeiiitliftislandof Zealand in Mewnsdescuudod yards ur iiincli mure, but frequently not exceiKliiig a width 
from A distingnished family, and was related King of 6 or (■ yards, intermixed eru(Ni of diflerent kinds gruw 
Wnldemar J., by whom he was created bisliop of iluskilde, side by sido witliuut tuiy feitee or gutter, nr eten a grass 
and made a member of the king’s council. JTe dmvc the boundary between them. In the whole district uuly a few 
Wcodish pimtes fruin tlie cuast of Denmark, and ari(.*T farms of from 200 to 400 ncres Are in existence, wldln 
pursuing them into tlioir strongholds^ and huniiog tlio ulioNt half the inclosed land is in funiis uf fnun 20 tu CO 
teinpio of their god Svantovit, ho forced them to nm^t ncres, niul llie rciuoiuder in holdings of less thnn 10 a«*n*s 
Oliristianity. Ho was appointed archbishop of Lund in each. The plots are nvt only wparate ocv’upntions, hut to 
1178, and in the useful Ivgisintion of Waldcinur iuid his a great extent also distinct prupcrtics, uud then* are over 
Son ho took an important part. He defeated the Prince of 1400 fns'holders in the island. 

Pomerania, llogislav, mid made him a (}e]>endi-iit of Den- Axhotmo is in the west division of Munloy Wapentake, 
mark; und further extended Danish authority over Meek- and includes seven iisirislies, which contain 40,08(1 stututo 
leiihiirg and Ksthonio. A fortified ruhtln was built under acres. Tliei-e are two market towns, Crowlc and Kpwurtb. 
his diree.tiim for a protection against tlin Haltie pimtvb.and i AX'XNITE. This miuernl usually occurs crystallized 
this gave rise to the city of Copenhagen, sunietiiiins h'rmed | in fiat prismatic cryshals, witli very sharp edges, tho fuii- 
on this necimnt Axelstodl. Tbo eliun'Ii in Denmark wok ; duniuutul fonn iH'ing a double oblique prism. Its colour 
also largidy iiulehteti to Axel, who ndorirn-d the rules of the j is clovo-brown, siunctinies irndining to phini-blne; somc- 
inoiinsteries. Tu ids pntrunogo of Icamiiig (be world is ; times trunspureut, at other times only translucent uii the 
hulehtwl for the first eumiocted history of Deiunark, that ; wiges; ita bistro is vitreous. Tho specific gr.avity of a 
by Saxo (iir.unmnti<nis. He died in 1201. and was huriiHl ' crystallixi'il variety from Cumwnll is sl-atud by Muhs tu be 
ill (be (llinroli of Soru8, wbleli ho hod built. 8'271, and its hardness (S'5 to 7. neforo tho hlowpi]M; it 

AX'BOLBCE. IBLS Or, an islniid in tho conuty of | readily fuses into a dark glass. It is found in (^oniwall, 
Liiicjiln, formed hy the rivers Trent. Idle, and Don. it ; Saxony, Dnuphiiuf, and Nunvuy. In cxim|iusitloii it is an 
is about 17 or 18 inih's lung from N. to S.: and, on the : anliydrous Hilicuhiof ahiiniiui, lime, and iron, with small pru- 
uvernge, 6 or (i inih's broad from E. to W., except in tho , portions of ls»nirio acid and in.ang.anese. A property of sums 
northern fsort, whoru it bixonu-s mirrower and ends in ii minerals, called tricfiroim, is well jlluHtraU-d iii axinite; 
{siiiit. < wheu looked at in one direction the colour appears to Iw a 

jMigtlali! (“ History of Embanking nml Draining") states ; cinnamon-brown, in another din-ction a dark violet, and in 
thst Axliolme was once a well wooded island, hut tlmt it ' anuUier u jkiIo olive. 

liccjuiio marshy ground by irniptioiis and overflowing of | AX'IOM (from the Ur. rix/oma, Dial wliieh is worthy, 
iieigldsinring rivers. In the n-igii of Pklw.ard IM. iHunmls- , ».«. which needs no iirooH. a inutheinatieal term signifying 
sioiiers wre appointed to sniiorintnmi tho banking uml , an assumption so solf-evideiit that no d(.*inonstration eould 
clniintng of tliu iiiAmiies; hut for thnsi centuries after- , iiiiikc it more clear. Euclid gives twelve such axioms, (be 
wards little Wiis done to bring the island into a profitable , first buiug, “Two tilings that an* equal to th« samo thing 
state. ! nro equal to caeh other;'* and llic others Isiing similar. 

Ill the reign of Charii-s L, however, the drsinagi* of this l Upon these ho has<*s the whole fabric of geometry. A 
levc-l was attempted on a large scale. U had, together fien»« inintroversy has always mgi'il around tin* twelfth 
with Hatfield Cbane. come into tho hands of the king as axiom, and modem geometers nro indeed ngn-ed tlmt us 
feudal auiicrior: and in tho second year of his reign ho j stated by Euclid it is not .i true axiom. It runs thus- 
employed a Dutch engineer, Cunielius Vermnyden. to drain I “ If a straight line ims'ts two other hti’aiglil lines, so its to 
the marshes at his own charge, on condition of rewiring j make tho two interior angles on the sumo side of it, taken 
ono-thinl of tlielnnd Borecoven*d. In five years Venniiyden 1 together, less than two riglit .angles; these struigtit lines, 
fininlieil his work, at a cost of ,£,^i).82b. Hy oinhanlrments 1 being continually prcMluce*!, shall at length meet upon 
and shiieos ho so drained tho laml as to make it pro- I that side on which are tho angles, which arc less tbiui 

iluetivo for agricultural purposes. About 20U families, | two right angles.*' This is )jy no means si-If-cvidont, 

Dutch and l''reiie.h (of tho Frcn<;h Protestants who had i for what is tho <tcfinition of |)nrallel straight lines given 
taken refugo in Holland), settled in the rccovenid lands. I by I'hiclid himsedf? Simply tlio negative statement that 

From lilt! commoncemont of the. prtKi'cdings, however, tlie j such lines, though produi.H.4 ever so far in cither dirce- 

originol inbabltants looked with iimnb jealousy at the ! tion, do not meet. Hesides, bn cuts the ground away from 
finxiigners; and etmtinueil opposition wiw manifested, first himself by expressly demonstrating th« ^•oln•vrM«l of it in 
hy lawsuits ami then by personal eneounters, throughout 1., 17 ; and of eourso both an axiom and its converse sliould 
the remainder iif Charles (.‘s reign. ho alike ssU-evideiiL This latter ohjeotion is fatal to the 

Daring tho I’rutHctomto the confusion in tho island often-suggested alternativu definition--*'If a straight line 
seeiiis tu Iiavfl continued, and fur half a eontnry after th» fall on two pamllel stniight liiieH tliu altemutH niiglcH nro 
restoration of Charles II. a state of insuliordinution pro- equal to onn another,** since the couverse of tills is also 
vailed such os no other port of England at (hat llmo demonstrated in 1., 27- Playfair mb'pts an altogether m‘W 
presented. A chancery decision, in 1718, settled a quarrel conception—“Two straight lines which intiTsoct ono 
which bad lasted fiercely for almost ninety years. Hy the another cannot Isith Iw parallel to the same straight liiMs." 
decision tho Dotch and French soUlors wem awarded This follows os a direct iiifersiire fruni L, oU; but is hardly 
2868 acres, and the original residents 10,fiJ12. Few of the self-evident before that demonstration. Simson’s amended 
descendants of tlie Dutch settlers now nunain at Axho’me, axiom is ccrtniuly the best, and is in the fonn of a defini- 
but they were there long enough tu affect tho physital tion—“ I'nrollel lines arc such as lie lu the same plane, and 
appearance and accent of the inlmbitants even to tho which neither recode from nur approach to eorii otlicr.** 
present day. Ho less than tliirty attempts to eonstmet a faultless 

Thu island is spoc’ially Interesting ns Dio scenu of the axiom oii piinilluliMii uru jvuui-ded in Culoiiel Thompson's 
largest experiment in fa petite CHfture in England. Of tho “ Geometry withont Axioms.” 

20,060 acres uf upland a large proportion consists of open Indeed the whole question of axiums is doubtful; it is 
vou II. 
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generally tlwugbt now that cxjH-riencii L. necessary for tlio 
pcrwjitiun of every tnitli, however aiuipU-, but t lwvt sneli 
truths as j\r« abu>'c indicutvd are so ]»cr|H‘IUiiUj befon.* the 
mind from its earliest nwiikeniiig, uiid also tlial tlic ability 
to perceivo them is so iirmiy inheriU-il with otlwr cbaKic- 
tors of the rnce, that they liavo thus come to {SMsesii uii 
(ip|tareut1y indeiH odeot power. Uesidus usiuins, gismustry 
demands b)*' tlio Pcjstulatks i»owcr to iimke ruiinin coii- 
struetions. 

The Greek expression for uxioiii was “oominoii niitioii.’’ 
Tlio term axiom is probably no older than the scvi'iileentli 
miturv. It is uned by iiiiido;:r for the ussuinptions ujrtiii 
which any M'ienei* is founded. Thus we have the ‘“nxionis 
of pnlitic.al economy,” tfee. The ohjection taken alsnc 
liolds, however, with n-doubled force against tiicsc pscudu- 
iixioms. 

AX'IS, AXE. This word is used In so many dilTeront 
sensi‘.s that ii may ts* detined ns follows:—Any line whulso¬ 
ever, which it is convenient to distinguish liy n sjN-eific term, 
with respiTt to any motion or other phenonieiion, is called 
the axis. Thus uc have axes of co-ordinnte.s. of oscillation, 
of inertia, of rotaliou, of ])ol.ariiuttion, &c. The word, when 
used by itself, gimerally means either aj**V o/'rotiUio/t or 
fixi* of synmetrii. An axis of rotation or rc'voliitioii is 
the liuu alsiul whleh a Itudy turns; an axis «f symmetry 
is a lino on lioth sides of wlneli tin- p.irls of the Issiy are 
disjMised in the same manner, so that t-o whatever distance 
it extends in one direction from the axis, it extends as far 
in th« direction exactly opiMisite. Dr if pcrpendieulars to 
the axis lie drawn from all jioiuls and in all dlrectious 
through the b<Kiy, the whole of cju-li juTpendienltr which 
Is within the limits of tiie liody will be bisected by tiie 
axis. Siieh i.s the middle lino of n cone, any diameter of 
a sphere, the lino drawn throagli the middle of the opjKjsitc 
faces of a cube, &r, Tlio axis of a curve, ax of a pimilxila, 
ellipw, nr hypiTlsda, is the line dividing it into two xyin- 
mctricol {larts. An ellipse has therefoi-e two axes—the 
major axis, passing tlirough the foci and the npsidcs; anil 
tbo ininor luis, at right angles to this. The axes of a 
circle ore called diameters, and arc imliinited in nuinlK'r. 

AX'IS, in iutronoiny, iiieaus the iningionry line round 
whkh a liody rotah's. 'I'lii' uxix jKU'ses through tlio iniagi- 
naiy jioiiits called iwles. 'J'lic axis of the eartli is inclined 
from the vertical, lotativcly to the ecliptic or path of 
annual revolution round the sun, which iiicliiialbm isHiasloits 
the iuee8.s.ant variation in the length of day and night 
thronghout tlu! yesu", and also the regular rocurronce of the 
seasons. Were the c.'irtirs axis vertical in space (vertical 
to till* eeiiptu', that is) wo xhuiild haw no seasons, and no 
{iiC(|ualUy of day and night, 'rids is almost (he case with 
.Jupiter, since its axis is only inciined D''. Uranus, on tlio 
other bond, is inclined no less than lOO", so that tuiarly 
half of U has perpetual idght and winter, wliilst tbo otiicr 
has perpetual day and summer. lint as regards the lust 
the diatoocu of IJruiQs is so great that tlie iutiuenee of tho 
sun's heat is enormously diiniuishcd from tlic power it has 
ns wc know it. 

Wlieii n body turns on nn axis, mund which It is per¬ 
fectly synunctrical, that line is colled a ;iernKiHC»t axis; 
for if no external force act on it, it will conlinuo to rotate. 
8neh pornuiiienl axes ore the diainstcr of a sphere, tlio 
diagonal of u riibc, &c. Uut fiuthcr, if such a body be set 
rotating on its pcimnuent axis, and thn axis bo pointed in 
auy dilution, the sbpjsi of the axis will not vary. 'J'liu 
liynoscoi'K is an instrument which luis o heavy rim, j 
ca}(ah]o of being spun like a top round its permanent axis; 
and if lids axis be pointed to a star, and gravity bo pro- 
vented from mflaeiicing it, it will oontinue jioiuting thither 
wliilu the instrument rotates. If the earth were at rest tho 
gyroscope would not change the position of its axis with 
respect to the curtii also; hut sitien the earth rotates tho 
axis of tbo gy'roscopo steadily varies with regard to it. lu 


this ingenious way M. Foncanlt showed at once the causw 
of tho penuajioncy of the “ tilt” of 2iJj“ which Iho earth 
iiHs, and oIm) ]>nived that tho earth and not tho stars 
moved, sinco tbo Axis of tho gyroscope is iurariable witii 
regard hj tlie stars, an<l varying with regard to tlie earth. 

AX'IS, in anatomy, has two meanings:—1. 'I'Lu second 
vertebra of tbo neck; tliat on wbicli ^o Ati.as revolves. 

' 'I'lie IntU-r ('Airies tlio skull on Its two lateral mosses, spe- 
! cL'dIy articulating with the condyles of tho skull, which 
I tliereforc can rock to and fro, a* in uoddliig. 'J'o gaiu the 
' jKiwcr of rutaliug iliu liead (shoklug tlio head) tlie atbix 
; id pi-ovided with a"* doop Inner indeutation, and the axis 
j uitli a pog to Ht in it (the odmtoid or tootli-like ;;rooc«i), 
and the indeutation iscmivorted into a complete ring wK-ket 
by the strong tramoeno litjaimtit of the atius; so that Utc 
ulluH, carrying with it the skull, rotates round the odontoid 
peg of tho axis. Further, tho axis is itself provided witli 
two strong hands of libn>s, tlio odmtoid ot dieck UynmtnU, 
wliicii, jNissing obliquely from tho apex of the peg t<> tho 
margin of the foramen of tbo skull on cndi side, prevent 
any excessive rotation; and in addition tliera is the cetUrul 
odonloid proct'M, winch {lassea vertically upwards between 
the front margin of the foramen niugnnm(tlie“great bole” 
of tlie skull) Olid tbo absolute tip of the {tog, pulling the 
j skull, (be athw, and tliu axis tightly together, itotli atlas 
and axis will be found represontodin onr Piute Uackuomk. 
2. A short eciitral artery or centre trunk wlieneo arterii's 
diverge is called an uxu. Thcro ore two very important 
arterial axes in tho body. Tbo first is a branch of the 
abdominal ooiio, tho caiitio axis, half an inch lu length, 
wliiidi divides at once Into the gastric, he|iatie., and sjileiiiu 
arteries, supplying rcspee-Uvely Uie great vital organs, the 
stomucli, liver, and spleen, 'fho other is n biuiicli of tlie 
Kubelaviau artery of cacii side of the neck, and is culled 
tlio thi/rind axLi, dividing slnioal at once into the inferior 
thyroid, tmusvei-ae cervical, and supia-scapular arteries, 

! supplying ropeulivciy tlic throat,neck, and tdioulder-hladL-. 

I There m hut one ecoliuc axis, but there are of course two 
thyroid axes, one for c.'icli sido of the neck. 

AXIS. in botany, a tenn whicli is applied to the root 
and stein of the wholo plant. The leBolt of pbidng the seed 
j of n plant in a ]ilacc tittexi fur its gixiwth is tho devuiop' 

; iiieiit of the embryo, 'flm plumule niuionds Into tlie air, 
whilst the radicle descends towards tho earth. I'lie former 
is said to be tlic ascending axis of the plant, the latter tiie 
descending axis. It is around these axes of gi'owlh that, 
nil other puts of the plant are ammgetl. TIkmo wlwdi uru 
found upon the ascending axis or stuiii are collect in-iy 
termed tho appendages of the and individually con¬ 
stitute the scales, leaves, bracts, flowers, KtanuniH, (wrjieli, 
and niodirications of those poiis of the plant; oil these 
ports are in connection with tbo vascular systcui of tho 
axis, and must not hu confoandod with mem cxpouinoiu 
of Uio epidermis, such us hum, pri' kles, &c., which liavo 
no real connoction witli tho axis. Sachs' defuutiuii (^‘ Texl- 
lsn»k of Botany ”} is very comprclionsivc—“ By tlie tenn 
axial structure or axis Is to Iw understood every member 
tluit cuntiimcs to grow at its apex, and ))roducea lateral 
membum; for example, a mother-root with its lateral roots, 
u stom with its leaves, tho mid-rib of a leaf lyith its leaflets; 
laciniic, nr lobes; or a thallus-shoot with its lateral out¬ 
growths. ** 

If a plant, growing in a pit, Is placed in a hurizonlul 
jiosiliou, tlie mature puis will remain so, but tlio root will 
turn vortieally downwards, tlio end of the stem .upwards, 
and the leaves, branches, and secondary roots will bend 
until they nuke nn onglu with tho horizon about equal to 
the one mode lieforu the clianga Tboro aro two proofs 
that tlic.so voriuuH ilireetiona are due to graritatlou. First, 
plants at tho antipodes and elsewhere on the surface of the 
earth gniw in tho suiiie position with regard to tlio centra 
of the earth: and the attraction of tho mass of tho cortli 
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IB tbc only fotce vrhich Btonds Id a perfectly definite to* 
lation to the pMitioii of the corth’B centre of gravity. 
Secondly, gravitation acts independently of the 
and ntlior pmpertieB of o body, and in tiila respect centrifugal 
force resomblce It. Knight wan the first to show, iii ltiU6, 
the directions of growth indneed by centrifugal force. If n 
growing seedling is fixed upon a rotating disc, so that the 
dirccUon of the axis is at a tangent, the mature parts main* 
tiun this direction, while the root grows ontwards in tlie 
dircciioti of the centrifngal force, and the apux of tlio stem 
grows in tho opponto direction towards;, the centro of thu 
disc. Qraritation acts in addition to tho centrifugal 
force; and if tho rotation takes place in n hnrizoutnl piano 
the stem and root become oblique, unless tbo rcitnficni is 
very mpid, when the direction nf growth mnains nc.irly 
iiorisoMtal. If, on the other hand, tbo seedlings iirc placed 
on u disc rotating in a vortical plane gmvitation .afierts all 
si>i«*» oqnaily, .and the root and stein biko rcsixsctively an 
outward and an inward radial direction. Suclis, liowevcr, 
litLH kIiowii tluit if tliP disc is made to turn very slowly in n 
vertical plane, so that tliero is in fact no centrifugal force, 
the organs then grow neither in lh<! direction of gravitation 
nor in that of llie ccutrifogal force, but In those diructious 
in which Uiey hud happened to ho placed when fbusl uu tho 
disc-. This action of attraction of the mass of thu I'arth 
bos Iwcn styled gtotropum. 

AX'15 (jCrrvHt am») is a deer, native of northern Indi.'t, 
hat breeding freely in Kurope. It is found abundantly in 
the jungles uu the borders of tho Ganges in herds of lifteeti 
or twenty. Tbo hair is of afawn colour, boautifully spottod, 
]H)sMng into dark brown on the back; the iiuder parts 
iut* wliito. 'rhis nuimal lias a general resemblance to the 
fiillnw deer, but difiurs In the anllera, the long beam of winch 
forks into two tjiies. The fomales nro boruless. llic axis 
stands uliout 2^ foot high at the shoulders. So w,ill docs 
the hair of this deor simulate tho gtitinral culonr of its sur- 
ronndings that ci cn the practised eye of tho sportsman is 
uftuii deceived. Sec Drkr. 

AZ'ZUS. a river of Macedonia, now called Vardor, which 
flows into thu Gulf of Salonicn. Tho alluvial depositions 
Imvo cncroaclicd greatly on the gulf, Icun-ing n low and 
swampy land, intersected with iiuiiutous small streams, 
which form islets of high reeds, and render the principal 
brsticli dUBcult to discover. Tbo entrance is obstructed by 
shoals and sandbanks, but the river is iiarigable for boats 
of 25 to .lO tons for several miles. It runs alxmt N. by 
W. nearly a stralglit eoiirso fur 8 miles, when it U joined 
from till! I'h by n small stream not navigable for bunts 
({Missihly tho ancient A'cAeufortu); tbun taking a more 
westerly diroclion it becomes more tortunus. Tbo depth 
of tho river dopi'nds on the season of tlie year. 

AX'MIMSCTRt s market town in Devonsliirt!, situated 
niuir the cnsteni boundary of the county, 2(i miles K. from 
Ivxetcr, and 144J from lAndon by the Soutb-westurn 
iiailwny, on the south-easteru bank of tho river Axo. 'I'lic 
struets aru wide and clean. The church is ancient, and 
lic*avy in appearance, with a Norman doorway. Tlie town 
ia chiefly agrieultural, and Axminstcr ” carpets arc nuw 
nuul,< at Wilton. The population in 1881 was 2872. 

AX'OLOTL (Siredon) is a romnrkablu animal belonging 
to the ordor lIitoi>tsi*a, and ulasa Amphihia. It bos three 
long gills on each side of the head, a ridgo running along 
tlie bock, a compressed keeled tail, and n broad flat bead. 
Tho teeth are arranged at the sides of Ixith jaws; and in 
addition to theso, tburo are vciy sinnll teeth placed in 
several rows. It has fonr short legs, the fore limbs licing 
furnished with four toes, tho hinder with five; thu tecs 
are furnished with skui*like ap^iendngcs. It attains a 
length of 6 nr 10 {iichiw. I'hn genomi colnnr is diH'p 

grayish-brown, thickly mottlixl witli round black spots. 
There is a slimy secretiun of the skin, iirovidcd for )>y 
special gbuids. The axolotl is very common in the Like 


of Mexico, and is found also in mountain laVpq at a con* 
siderable elevation above tho plains surrounding tho city. 
It is comniunly sold In tlin markets of Mexico, and is 
esteemed a luxury by the inhabitants. 

Thu axolotl was long regarded ns unc of tliuse genera of 
the Urndcla which, like the SiitKx, ratuin gills tliioughout 
their whole existence, and are therefore called ** poreuni* 
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branchiate.” The ubsiirvutiuns of Dtinterii ana others, 
however, show that uuder certain conditions this animal 
lom-K its gills and undergoes other changes, l>e(!uming iden¬ 
tical in form witli tljv auiblystuniu. »ii aiiiiiml nriirly allied 
to the ISAi.ABiAMDi-:it, lUid behmgiiig to tlie ntliur division 
of the Uroduta—the “ cailnci-hrunchiato.” Tburo arc 
twenty iqKicics of ninblystoroa inhabiting North Aincrliak 
The diJTereaees lictwism this fom and the axolotl ai o very 
striking; not only do the gills disappear, but tho gill- 
clefts close up, and nil the liniiichial aiTlius except tho 
foremost disa])]H'ar. Thu ridge along the Ixiek is lost. 
The fiat tail, lilted fur life in water, b«‘cnines much moro 
Hku that of the salonvtndcr. Tliu v>-ry small (eutli aru 
shed, and those arranged along the sides of tho jaws toko 
up 11 truimverso direction. 'J'lio toes become narrowed, and 
lose tlioir appendages. Tho ghiiuls in thn skin no longer 
Hccrele. Thu eyes bcixitne pruiinnent with narrow pupils, 
and eye-lids arc formed eapabli! of covering tho eyes. By 
the direction of Wuismann, to whose aucouiit in his “Studies 
in the Theory of l)i!!MUjnt"(l8H2)wc are indebted fur much 
information for this articii!, ex{H>rinu‘nls went made ]>y 
Frtlulcin von Ohnuriii to examine under what coiidiUonK 
the axolotl lorvoc clinnge into the ninlilystoiiiu funn. This 
very ilitfinnlt iiiiilertaking was ooniplctely Miicccssfnl, and 
showisl that thu ciinngo takes place wlien, at tho age of 
from six to nine inoiilii.s, tliey an: placed In such shnllow 
water that they .are comjiullud ti> n-spirc chieHy by thuir lungs. 

Wlicn Dnmvril's original ol>{«rvatious were publish^, 
they urvatcil an cxlravi^inary sensation. Had we boro an 
instance of the creation uf a species, a sudden advance in 
tiio {ibylutir. di-ve1o]>iiu!iit uf the specU-ji occurring at one 
stroke?" This change of fonii has ewer sinei! Imwii u great 
puzzle. It appcariHl to strike a rude blow at the thsory 
of “a«laptatioii " oi development l>y “natural selection"-- 
the “gradual bodily tnuisfunnatiun appearing in the courso 
of ginieraliuiis in eorrespondonce with tlie now nsiuiro- 
ments of altered cunditions of life.” The ease appeared 
to lw> an iiistancn of n devcIopiiiHot which can only lio 
ascribed to a “ phylctic vital force," sincu there is no tune 
for adaptation, and tlie direct action of tlie cliangcd con¬ 
ditions of life by uo means furuisbee on explanation of tbs 
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comiilctc tntnsfomiftllon of tlie wliolc Btructurv. Wfiwniinn 
jiiitB font'iiril another inlcqirctation, ^Incli Ih doubtloiot tlio 
correct one; he bclievra tlmt “the nKolotls which now 
iiihiibit tliu Mexican lakca were amhlystumoR nt A former 
j.'c«)logical cjHjch; but that owing to clianp-K iu their 
ticinditioiiB of life, they iiavo reverted to tlie carli(T j>frenni- 
liranchuitu Ktage.** This pouitiou is stistaint**] hy rnrioRB 
eoiisiderulioiin. VVk-Jerslieiiii hoB ftliown that the axolotl 
poKAoBflcs an intermaxillary gland. Now, this gland only 
ocenrs elsewhere in the fontis whh'h live on land. It 
lhcrcfc»re origiiiatwl with this fumi, nn<l iKx-aiue traoBferriHl 
r'Ocomlnrily to the lan'ul stuge. In the lujiiutie axolotl, in 
which it is of no use, it aiipears ns a remnant of a stmctarc 
only n-o'fnl to an nnce.stor which lived <m the land. Resides, 
reversion is a fart in nalnrr, and analogous cases are known 
of Tritons n-verling to the jiercnDi-brancliiitte singe. Again, 
the aiiihK-stoniiis develoficd fniin .axolotls are Almost nlnnys 
sterile. If tills had been a item fm'm called foilh by the 
action of It ]iliyletir. vital force, we r.-ninot hut think lltai it 
would Lave lH‘en fertile. 

With rt'gard to the rhange in the conditions of life 
wliieli Jed to the rcveiMoii, Weisniann points out that the 
atui(>s|iben> hi Mi-sieo at tin* present day is so dry that 
amhlystotiias could scareely exist on land; and though in 
the Lake of Santa Isalx-I, some lionrs journey fnao the city 
of Mexico, there cxis's a s[HTics of axolotl {Slrviltm 
liifrihii*) which d»ii-s changu into nmlilystomn, yet these 
are found to Imry tlu>iue>i'Ivi-s during the drought of siininier. 
This lake diys ti]) peiiislically, so that Sirt-don tiijrinu* had 
not the chaiK-e of reveitiiig to the water form like 
HU-rminHn, wliieli iiihahits a deep lake. 

That huicl-salaniaiulers were at one limn possible around 
the city of Mexico is sliown from ohsci^'atious iimdc on 
the spot by lliimlHihll. “All sueli eleiated plains were 
certainly at a former period m> many extensive wntcr- 
hasiiiK, which gradually Invaine lillcd. and are still iilling 
up with detiitns. The ovn]Miratioii from such large hurfaves 
of water must at that, time Lave ratisisl a verj' moist 
.atmosphere, favourahle to vegetation and adapted for the 
life of naked .Amphibia.” h'orests also fomierly extended 
all over (he Mexican plateau; s» that ne liaie here rou- 
diyoiis favnarahlu for the devriopnient of a salamander 
fonii from one like llie .axolotl. 

ASfTM' (tiie ancient AMj-inm\ a town of Aliyssiiii.!, 
.about 12i) miles S. from Aikeeko, whieh is on the coast of 
the Red Sea. Thu pr«‘s«‘iit town eunsisls of only alsmt (500 
houses; it stands “ partly in and partly at the mouth of a 
nook formtsl by two hills on the N.W. end of an extensivn 
and fertilw valley, whieh is watered by a small stream.” 
One of the ultjcets which first strikes u traveller is n small 
plain oltelisk, with lliu reinains of many others lying near 
it; but thu gix'ut curiosity is the large olwlisk, (51) feet 
high, made of a singlu block of granite. The engraviugs on 
this obelisk tue not iiien>glyphic.<< like those of Kg.v|it, nor 
docs it cxartly agree with them in slm]ir. Tliongli it is n 
ipiadr'datcral, on» of the sides has u hollow spneo running 
lip the centre fn>m the bnsi* to the summit, whieh, instead 
4 if tenniuatiiig iu u ]>yramid like the regular obelisks, is 
crowned with a kind of patera. At the- bottom of the 
hollow spaee just descrih(sl a doorway is reproscnti'd. Thu 
olrulisks of Axum wen- originally fifty-firu in number, and 
four of them, it is said, were ns largo as that now standing. 
Among till! oUkt nutiquities of Axum is a stone which 
coutidns two inscri]>ti<ins—that on one side is hi ludc 
Orcek cliaractcrs, and tliat on the opposite in the ICtliiopian 
language; the. latter is g<-iieriilly supposed hi have betm cut 
At the Bamo tiuic ns the Greek inscription. 

Besidiai Uie olKilUk there is a Christian church at Axum, 
which dates only from lG57,!n whieh the history of Abys¬ 
sinia, known under the name of the “ Chronieles of Axnm," 
is kept aud continued. A copy of the “ Chronicles” was 
brought to Europe by Bruce. 


The ICthiopinn kingdom of tho AxumiteB is first noticed 
by the author of the “ I’criploB ” (or “ Coast Survey *’) of 
the Ked Sen and part of the cost (soast of Africa, &c. 
This document, w-hidi is still extaut, was written probably 
about the closo of the second centnry; but how lung tills 
Axumitc kingdom had existed before It is impossihlH to say. 
Through tho port of Adule on tho Red Sea, Axum main¬ 
tained a commercial lotcruourso with Arabia and India; and 
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it was proliahly for some nilvnutago to m* scenred to Greek 
Ru-rehauts from Kgi'p^ Indian tnule that tlie Ryxau- 
line (hesurs paid a yejirly tax to the Axiimile king uiilll 
the commencement of the Arab eonqnest. Axum was tho 
gn-at emporium for ivory, which was e.xported tiimngli 
Adule. lu the sixth ci-ntiiry Axnm interfered on helinlf of 
the Arabian Chi istians, and tlius huturred the enmity of the 
Arabs, wliieh ultimately resulted in its downfall. It is, 
howeviT, still a holy city for Abys-siniaii Christians. 

AYACU'CHO, the capital of n dejcirtmcntof the same 
n.ame in I’ern, i.s situated In a plain, which was the scene 
of a dectslvo UUtlc in tho war of indepcndeim-, fought in 
1821 Ix-twecn the Sisuilards and the Culamhi.an and I’crn- 
viaii allies, wherein the Spaniards were defeated with great 
loHR, and the vieeroy, fifteen general ofiieers. mid n 2 (»(l men 
were i-oinpc-lled to surrender, 'flic battle ended tlie Spanisli 
rule on the Arnerlean continent, liie town has more than 
twenty <-iiurehe 8 and u good trade. Tho populutiuii is 
nearly 30,(100. 

AY'AMON'TX, n biwii in Spidn, in the province of 
Huelva. It is situated on the shqie of a lofty bill, iin the 
enstmi sldi- of the month of tho Guadianu. It is a ^rlifiod 
town, and slnmls opposite to Castramarin, in Purtugul. 
Its population is about 6b00, tlin-c-fourths of whom sro 
fishermen nnd sailors, and tlie remainder are employed in 
i^riculturi! and commerec. Soap, earthenwure, brick, and 
lime are made; but the inhabitants arc chiefly engaged in 
thu tunny and anchovy fishery. Tho costless very aneleut'. 

AYS'AYIS (C'Aanimys AfttiiogatcarieMu') is a very 
singular-animal, now generally placed among the I 4 XMUK.S. 
and ftaind only in Madagascar. 

It is iHictumal hi its habits, dwelling in the most im¬ 
penetrable and gloomy parts of bamlioo forests. • Here the 
aye-nyc sleeps nil day coverwl with its long bushy bul, nnd 
coiled up in a large nest pliweil at the fork of the branches 
of a tree. Tliis nest Is formed of tlie rollnd-np leaves of 
tho “ travellor’s trnn” (Ravenula), and is lined with small 
twigs nnd lc.avcs. Wheu night falls it loaves tills snug 
abode and commences a seardi for its favourite food, the 
grubs of beetles and other insects. It springs from bough 
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to bough, cror and again stopping ut a iikoljr brnncli, lay¬ 
ing its large, open, 8]>ooii*ahB{N!(i ears close lu tliu biirk, 
and tapping it with its curious middln tingor, which Is so 
slender that it seems to bo shruiikon and paralyzed. Aidi'd 
both by its delicate bearing and its acute wmsc of smoll, it 
speedily discovors the luding-place of tbn grub. With its 
strung front teeth (incisors), which, like tiic rest of its teeth, 
rusenible thuso of a rabbit, it strips off tlio lurk and pK-ks 
unt the fat giiib with its middle hngor. Living as it <iiKM 
constantly in trees, tho only water nvuilitblr is that caught 
in the deep clefts and liolluws iu the brunciies ; and this it 
contrives to make uso of in a very ruiiuirkable way, by 
dipping a linger into the water, and dniwing it witli great 
rapidity uhliijiicly through Its inoutii. Itcsidcs grubs it 
foiHls on tho pith of bamboos, sugar-canes, atid other 
vegc’laiile food. 

When lulnlt tbo aye-aye mciosurcs almut IH Indies in 
irngth, and its toil almost os nmeh mure. It is dotlnsl 
with u lliick fur, etnnjMtsed of two kinds of hair—u thiek 
wtsilly dow'h close to tbo skin, and lunger siiKsith hairs, 
which form the outer coot. I'liu geniTal eoloiir of tlio fur 
is a pale iiisty brown, with the faeu and throat lighter. 
The tinunli is only sliglitly opposalile. 

'J'liis little nnitnni is regard'd with su]>erstitions iiwe by 
the natives of Madagascar. It is never hunted, and wlien 
nccidentully caught iu a luinur-trup, it is smeared with fat 
and iininediatcly set froc by tho trembling owner of the 
trap. Tlie uye-nyi*, it is believed, brings n |iiU«w for 
unyoni' sleeping in the fm-est; if the pillow 1 k) for tlie 
bead, the slcep<T will gain honour nnd riclies; if for the 
feet, bu inis iiieurred the nnimnl's wr.nth, and harm will 
ha]i|ien to him. 

AYXSHAH, the fuvuiirltc wife uf Mohammed, the 
daughter uf Abdulloli, was bum in <110 or till a.i». As 
slie was tliu uuly virgin wifu of llie ]iro]ihet, to wlium slie 
was married when she w:u( but nine yenrs old, lier fulheiV 
muue w;is changed to Abu-lh*kr(‘“tlio fatlicrof tlie virgin”). 
Muimmmed loved her deeply nitliough she Isire him no 
dilldrcn, and dining Ins last illness he was carried .at liis 
own request to her house, whom lie dii-d iu her arms. On 
one uccasion she was accused of adidteiy; hut ilolmmintHl 
disdared that he had received u reiclalioii from heuveu 
deeluriiig lier Jnnoeence, whieli is now contained in flic 
Iwcnty'-fonrtli chapter of the. Konin. He punished her 
uei^users, and tiii'cateucd all who slinuld doubt lier purity 
with the pains uf hell for ever. .Shu took nu active part iu 
tliu intrigueH whhdi fidlowed llio dmlhuf ^luluimnual; and 
after the assussiiiathmof Otlnuan she lieodisl a force to resist 
tbo accession of Ali. Successful at first, slie was ulthnutciy 
defeated and token prisoner. Ali, however, dismisat'd Ikt 
with jHTniissioti to livo in any town in .\ralHa, pmviilcd 
tlmt sho did not interfere in the affairs of state. Slio was 
highly venerated by the followers of blohammcd. wlio gave 
her the titles of I’runlndoKH uJid Mother of llclic\erK, and 
her iulcrpretatioiiH or tho doubtful passages of tho Koran 
wBTo rvgui’dcd us anthoritativc. Sho died at ilcdinn in tbo 
llfty-eightii year uf the Hegira (<>77 at the age of 

sixty-seven. 

ATUESBIIRT, a borough and market toum in Hnck- 
inghamehin!, UM miles from I^ndon by road, thniugh Wnt- 
fora, Borkhumpstead, and Triug, and miles by tb<' 
North-western Itailway. 

Tho town is situnU'd near the centro of the county, on a 
small elevation in tbo midst of the fertile valley of Ayles- 
bnry. It is close to a stiudl rivnlet whidi ixmios from the 
neiidibourhood of Wendover, and which, after ]'aK8ing 
Aylesbury, falls into tlio Tbaine abont 2 milra north-west 
of the town. Aylcsboiy consists of several stn'cts nnd 
lanes irregulnrly built. The elevation of the town nlHive 
tho general level of the vole caused the want of wutiT to bo 
frequently felt by tho inlinbitanta; but tlio houses arc now 
well supplied by muons uf moebinery. 


Tho county hall is a hnndsomc brick Imilding erected in 
the earlier pirt uf tlio lost eeutiir}'. Adjoining it is thu 
com excliuiige, with coveriid me.at, jmultry, nnd vegetable 
markets in Uio rear, opened in IKtiS. A new county 
intiminry was completed in at a cost of £800(1. 

It lias a liaiidsome fn^udu 220 feut iu h-iigth, and it 
is exceedingly well nrrangi'd for the bi^nltli nnd eumfnrt 
of the patients. The parish church, ihHllAitciI to St. 
Mnry, is a sjiacious Btriictnic, with a low tower rising 
from tlic intcixirlhm uf tin* iiaiu and IrauHcpts. It 
was c.'in-fully and >cry llioruiighly ivstonxl under tlio 
Hiiiicriiiteiulcnco of Sir <■. (i. .Scott in 1807, and sevemt 
}uiintcd windows have been in'>erted. There are. places of 
worsliip for lnde)H'ndciits, HaplLsts, Quakers, nnd Method- 
isls. Then! are also a goisl endowiHl seiiool and Several 
cliiirities. The. only in.nnufrtctuivs uf the town are lire, anil 
straw jilait, and it ihqieiids chiefly un its )>osiliun in tho 
mitre ul a busy mid prosjiurous ugiirultiirul district. Tlieiv 
are two large Inmerics nnd steam and water tlonr-mills. 
Many ducks an’ n.*.nred in the viciiiiiy for the laindou 
inirkel ill .111 early m'iomiii of the ywir, and fetch high 
priei's. The |H)|iiibitioti uf the parish (wliicli inRliides 
W.'ilton) ill IKK I was 770.'); i>f tlie pirliaineiilary buMUgli, 
which, ]>n‘vions to 1KK.>, retunicd two members, 2K,801<. 

AyWhuiy is i \ery amdeut town, and is said to have 
Is'eu one of Oie stronglinhlsof the Uritiui-* in their struggle 
agiiiiisl the >Sa\ons, who took it in o71. Tho Saxons railed 
it Aegli'shiirg. In “ IKsmisday Ihsik *’ it iippcnre under lh«‘ 
name of Kle.sherie. In la-hind it is wrilten Ale.sbiiry, mid 
ill Caimh'ii Aih'sliniy. 

AYIiSBFOBD {fuflirt/n furi/, or ('hmvh-ford"), a 
village in Kent, situated mi (lie cast kmk uf the .Medway, 

miles from Maidstone, nnd 32 miles from I.oiidoii hy tho 
Suntli-castiTii lliiilwuy. There is an ancient chureli with 
;i square West loner. Clo.se to the Medway, a siiort dis- 
taiu-e west faaii Aylesford. stood a Carmelite friiiry, founded 
in 12-lU, and said lo lia\e been llie caiiiest foiuidatiun for 
Cnniieliles in the kingdom, which was suppresM'd ul tliu 
ilefunimtiuil. Many isirtions of the conventual buildings 
are ineoriKirati'd in the jirescnt nnnsjon of tbe Karl of 
Aylesford. (hi tbe side of (lie hill, ulsiiit 11 mile Iv.X.K. 
from Aylcsfonl, is Kit’s I'ofy House, one of tliose l>niidiL-;il 
mmiunieid.i railed iToliilcehs. [Sie i'ii>>Mr.i:i 11. ( Tliis 
cromleeli is siiiqsised to mark the hiirial-plaec of Catigeni, 
wlio was killed in battle Ix'twecii the llriluns and S.'i.\uim 
in 46o. Tlio ^s'cnlinr name is dcrivisl from tlie (Vllie. A'tvf, 
f.Wt//, or CtKil (^Yelsh), and means the tomb in the wood. 
Tlie tomb of Iiors.a. who fell in tlie same battle, is sitiuited 
at Hoisted, uimiuI 2 miles lo the N. The po|>ulntivii of 
tbo iNirish ill iHKl was 2l<Hb 

AYL'SHAM, a market town In Norfolk, 12 miles N. by 
\V. from Norwich, is situntial on the right bitiik of the river 
llure. The churedi, whieh is n.siTilH!d to .Tobii of Gaunt, 
euntoins some nionumeiitnl l>ru.ss«-s, ami n riebly rnneil 
font. Thu priueipal trade is in eurn. Tliere are several 
gmil sehiKils uiid eharities. I'opulalioii of tlie parish, 25()U. 

AY'UON (the fom' sons ol). Nee H.vymon. 

AYB, the comity town of Ayibbirc, Scotland, and a 
s4-a{Kirt on the I'ritli of Clyde. 40 miles S.W. of Glasgow 
by rail and 34 hy re.ad. ’J'lii! (own stands at the mouth of 
the river .Ayr. It is hitn.nt(Hi on low grenml, mid surrounded 
hy gi'iitly rising bcights, which form a great natural amphi¬ 
theatre. It coiiminiids magiiilhx-nt views ef |ho Frith of 
Clyde. It is u royal hurgh, and also a parliamentary burgli 
ineinded in tiic Ayr distriet of burglis. The population 
of tho juirlinmeiitary borgh, wli'n-h iiielndes Newton and 
Wiilhu'ctown, was 20,812 in 1881, os compared witli 
17,853 ill 1871. The number of electors iu 1884 was 
2400. Two bridges, thu old and the new (the *^Twu 
Brigs" of Burns' famous poem), connect Ayr with thu 
north side of (ho river. Tho county hiiildiiigs, in IVclliiig- 
ton Square (wlilch is one of the finest squares in any 
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prcvinciftl town in Scotiniid), form n mtussive stmclure, 
in imitation of nn mu'icnt tcmplo of Ihim nt Rome; they 
consiKt of niurts of law, and offices cunneclcd witti Uiom. 
The town bnildinge, which iocltidn n liandKomc toAvn-hall, 
with staincd-glttiw windows, and a lU'W jiolicp court, were 
ojusidcrabljr enlarged and improved in IttHl. A very hiuid- 
Bonui statao of General Neill, a imtivc, who fell during the 
rebellion in^ndiu, Ktands nt tin- np))<-r end of thu aquaro; 
and in a line with it la one of the Karl of Egliiitoii, who 
died in lf<GJ. It is of hronze, t'2 feet high.nnd stands on 
a pedestal of granite 1 (5 feet high. The Wallace 1‘ower, 
on the site of iiii old building of the same tmiiin whicli was 
polled down to make nsnii for it, is 115 feot high, and a 
conspieuotis ornament to the t<iwii, .as ia also the spire of 
the Assembly lioonis, 22G feet in liciglit. The Old Clmreli, 
erected doriug fli« pmleetoratn of Cromwell, is a very solid 
nml venerable-looking structnre. There arc jiIm) Krin* 
Church, United i'rcshylerinu, Kpiseopaliiiii, and Itomnn 
Catiudic, ice., pLaivs of worsliip. Alsait 3 miles from Ayr, 
on the east Iwnk of the river Doon, near Alloway Kirk, is 
Bums’ Idoniiment. It is an nre.hileetunil strueturo of great 
l)cnnty, having nine Corintliinu rolunius on a inoHsivc rustic 
base, iuid being siinuounted hy a gilt triijod. The collugi* 
in wliieli Itunis was iKim is in the immediate neighiNairhood. 
An «*s<-4!llent ract'-eourse, on which mces take place annu¬ 
ally, oc‘cu]aeK a duo situation about a mile from the tovrn. 

The harbour has two jiiers, whieh extend into the sea 
upwards of 800 yards. It has been inneh improved and 
deiqicned of late yetirs, and now admits vessels drawing H 
foot of water. A wot dock and sU]iwer« built in IKKI, 
'i'ho numlwr of vessels rcpsleretl as iM'loaging to the port 
ill lR8f» was fifty (l-l.tiOO tons'). The entries and clear- 
iuiccs each average ‘i.'juo (2*>0,U00 tons) per annum. The 
customs is about ,£1 tOO per aununi. llemp, nuds, tallow, 
tar, jiiUdi, and timber are the chief itn]sa'ta; coals, irou, 
cordap-, leather, and wtsilleu gisslH the principal cxjKirts. 
About 200,000 ttaiK of coals arc shipjs'd jht luinum. 
There oii; manufactures cd woollens, flowenMl mu.s]inH, and 
caq>et8. Sbis-niakiiig is extensively eai'ilcd on, and there 
an* also a foundiy and twiuo tan-works. 

Ayr is one of the town.s nt whiidi thn high court of 
jnstieinry for the southem eireuit (corresponding to tlio 
English assizes) is Imld. It is also the Heat of a shcrifT 
court, siiiall'deht rourt, commissary oonrt, hnrgh criminal 
ecmrt, and jusliec-of-]iemtu court. It is the place of resi- 
denvi; of persons in easy eircuinslaneeH, professional m<!n, 
and tradf'smon ; and the business id th« town arises chiefly 
from the nuinljer of p-ntry wiio inhabit it, and from its 
rank ns a county town. The streets are well hiiilt, clean, 
and handsome. Ih'iween thu town and the niee-grouud 
arc numcrouH large and hamlKome villas. It Is couu(>e.t<al 
with Glaspiw hy railway. 

Nothing definite is known of the history of Ayr until the 
ehwe of the tliirtecnith centnrj', when it was made a royal 
residence, and soon ufterw.ards a royal burgh by 'W'illium 
the Lion. Early in the sixtamth rentury it hod liecuiao a 
placu of great iuduence and trade. 

AYB'SBIBS, a county iii the S.W. ]mrt of Scotland. 
The Frith of Clyde, an arm of the sea whicdi washes it on 
tbo W. side, foniis a luiy, near the bottom of wiiieli is flu* 
town of Ayr. Hie C(KU.i line is abovo (i(i miles in length, 
’fhe iiilauil houiidiuy, from the iiorthmi ptiint of the coast 
line, mns about 41 mih's in nn irregular line towards the 
B.E., and sepamtes Ayrshire from Itcnfrewshirc and Lim- 
arkshire. After it reaches the most eastern point it turns 
to the S.W., and with many winilingH rvnehes the fumlliem 
point of the coast, separating Ayrslum from tlic shires of 
I>Dnifries, Kirkeuilhriglit, and Wigton. Tlio total area of 
the county is alamt 1128 Sfjuare miles, or 792,520 acres. 

Tim southern and e.'iskm parts arc tbe most hilly. Along 
tlie shores of the Frith are, narrow plains alHamding witli 
^vcl; the country inland inses into hills, which inclose os 


wltliin an amphithentro the host part of the conntiy. The 
jirhieipal lulls arc Knockdolinn, Cairntable, Blocksido End, 
Oaricton Hill, KiKmkdnw, and Knoekuormnn. Ailsa Craig, 
situated nfT tbo coast, is tiie summit of a suhmnrino inoun- 
tnin about 2 miles in ciivnmfcrenoo, formed of pruuaiy 
rocks, and partly covered with verdure. 

Ayreliini is a natural basin. Uany Htreums rise near tho 
inland boundary, and flow through tbo country inUi the 
M‘a, hnt tho shurincss of their course prevents them from 
liccoming of much impca-tauce in a commctcial point of view. 
Tho Gamock, rising in tho iiortli, and pursuing a course 
towards tlio south, unites with the Irvine, whieh oomes 
fn>ni the cast, or rather botli these rivers fid) into Irvine 
hariiour. The In'ine, which is the larpist of the twu. is 
about 20 miles long. Tbo Ayr croeses the country nt its 
widest luiif, flovm from cast to west, and falls into the sea 
near the. town of Ayr. It lias a course of fvnni 30 to 33 
miles. The Lugar is its principal tributary. The Doou 
rIsi'H from several small lochs un the S.K. iHinler of the 
county, and p.'isslng tluxiugh Loch Duon, flows N.W. till it 
falls into the lu'a not far from tlie mouth of. the Ayr. It is 
of about the same lengtli as Uiat river. The Girvan and 
the Stim-hiir rise in tlie same district as tho l)oou, and drain 
the sontbern parts nf the county. Tliey are aliout 20 t«i 23 
miles long. The Nith, whicli flows throngh l>ntnfru!s- 
shire, luid tlio Cren, which divides Kirkcudhrighlshii'i! front 
Wigtonshire, rise in Ayrshiro or on the border. In addition 
to the rivers, thci-u arc several small lochs, some of whieh 
alHiuiid in fish. 

The mineral riches of tJio county are ronsideruhle. 
Old and iron ore ahunduiit, eKpccmlly in the middle ami 
uorthem puris, which may bo considered as included in 
the grent coal-lleld of Scotland. The coni is of liiflerciit 
varieties; among them is tho hlcmlo coal, found in the earth 
cliarred or nulneiid to the stato of a dnder. It bums witli- 
ont smoke nr much flame, nud is used for drying grain and 
malt. Considerable quantities are exjiortud to Irekiiid and 
to the Westeru Isles. The county also contains abundance 
of stone, such asfrecRtoDe,whiiistone, jiod(]iiig-s1oiie,graiiile 
for millstones, blackstonc for ovens, whetstones and marl 
At Liigor, Kilwinning, Dairy, Kilhimlo, Muirkirk, Dulmcl- 
lington, and Ardcer extensive iron-works ora carried on. 
land, plumbago or bluek-leod, antimony, and copper (of 
each of wliiidi the quantity is small) may bo conRidered as 
completing tho list of the minerals of Ayrshire. 

Tim county south of tho Girvnn consists chi<‘i1y of Tsiwer 
Silurian strata, uiid on the nortli tlio Old Rod Saiidslonc 
occurs in several places. ITio superficial soil of the county 
may be classcil generally as clay, sand or light soil, lUid 
ucarly 30(1,000 oi^ret of moss and moorland. 

I'ho light or Rittiily soil is met witli along tho cuust, intor- 
sporsed with a deop and fertile loam. On Iho cosh'rn 
boundary tho moorlands, intorscctod with mosses, occur. 
Of tlim- moMiesAirdV 1(10.18 and Mnss-Malluck, which last 
in partly in I.annrk and Kenfrow shires, may bo noticed for 
their extimt. The clay soil, which constitutes so large u 
jMTtiou of the laud, varies iu its character; it is in wane 
parts strung and productivo, while in others it is spongy, 
wet, and colli, pnslncing grass unfit for fattening cattle, 
but Bufiicient for keeping breeding stock. , 

Iu recent ye-irs great improvements liuve'bccn made in 
thu agriuultni'o of the county. Oats are the principal crop, 
hut much wheat is raised, and potatoes are largely grown 
on thu light soils along the coast. Carrots aud mangolds 
arc grown more extensively than iu any other Scotch county. 
Aeconliiig to the ofiicial agricultnral statistics pubUsliod in 
mWi there wore 320,000 acres, or about thnw-seventlis of 
flic entiru area, under rnllivution. The chief crops wcn».>- 
nnts, ri2,0UU ncres; clover and other grasRCs nndcr rotation. 
U7|000 acres; and jiermancnt jiastiire, 141,000 acres. The 
number of cattle in tlic county at the some time was 
38,000* and of slieep, 350,000. 
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In stock-breeding tbe coontj occupies the second pince 
in Scotland—bdog onlj aarpassed by Ai^rdocnshirc. The 
rnttJo in the soatliem part are c^icHy reared for the 
markRt, and are for tbe most part of the Galloway bleed. 
Tlu-y nro commonly black ur biindled (tliouj'li winic nra 
white or dun), and the best are without lionui. 'J'hcy nro 
very hardy, and grow fat where the lurgti heavy breed 
of 8«>ino other oonntlcs would be starved. Great nnmlicrs 
nro yearly sent to England. Tim cattle in the northern 
part of tho county are partly of Uio Dniilop hrcwl, which 
has been eNtnIdisbed there for a centu^ and a lialf. Tlu-y 
are rcinarkablo for the quantity ana cxcellcneo of tlioir 
milk. Itcsides these, there is a hreed of hmwn and white 
mottled cattle, which is considered to have been iiitriHlnced 
at a cousidi-mhly later period. Th^ an*, liko the others, 
excellent milkers. The dairy is on object of great attention 
ill AyTshii-e, and n oonsiderablo quantity of cliciisc is niiule. 
'I'lie OunUip cheese Is in »mm 1 repute, and the makinK of 
it forms lUinost tho sole business of the farmers in that 
jiarihb. Throngh tho exertions of tho Ayrshire Agricultural 
Association tho Cheddar mode of making cheese w'os intra- 
dnml in 1856, and has becomo very general in several dis¬ 
tricts. Tho Alderney, tho Irish, (be sinall Highland, thu 
Jioldemess, and B<jme other breadn of rattle, have been juir- 
tially introduced. On the dry lands along the coast » sin-ill 
wliitii-fnwcl breed of sheep has long been mmntaincd. They 
pnidneu but little wool, and that of middling (loiility, and 
MH-in to have very little to recommend them. The natlvo 
sIk'i'p are bn-d extensively on tlic moors. They nni among 
tbe liardiest, most active, and most restless of tbe Khcc]i 
tribe, 'rbey are ronhd, firm, and well-sliniaHi, witli black 
fjiw's and horns. The wool is scanty in quantity and roarso 
in texture, but the flesh at five years old is excellent. The 
county possesses hardy and strong work honu's. Swine oro 
renre-d in small nuinliers. Rabbits are more runneniUK than 
in any ether county in Scotland, imt have greatly diminisbed 
with the prugreas of ogricultnro, especially since the sbcn> 
lauds wens bmnght under cultivation. The lower parts of 
the county and tlie banks of its numerous rivers nro thickly 
stndded with plantations around Uio mansions of tho pro¬ 
prietors. It is to bo regretted that in tlio early ]*eririd of 
iinproTomont tlic Scotch fir was preferred to the lareli. 
I’lniitations of willows for hoops and baskets bavo been 
made with considcmbld bunefit. There is a rn-d near tho 
lakes, in sumo parts of the county, which is excellent for 
ihatcliing. 

The elimnte of Ayrshire is moist, but fax from unhealthy. 
Tbe westerly winds blow Hovercly on the const; and the 
fiart near the Isle of Arran is subject to frequent nod besN-y 
showers, the clouds being attracted by the lofty mountains 
of that island. Tho air is milder and mom U-mperato than 
in the cost of Scotland; and taw.-tnls the western or const 
side it is pnro and free from fogs. Snows melt os they fill 
on the coast. 

The manufoctunis of Ayrshire ore important, for the dis¬ 
trict possesses considerable advautagea Fntd is abundant, 
materials for Imilding aro at hand, tlirro are Cliannelx nf 
communication open, nod tho vicinity of Glasgow and 
Paisley has given a great impulso to iniprovcmciit. The 
woollen mannfactnrn has beeu long established, and bonnets 
and serges were early mode at Stowarton and Kilraamock. 
Improved machinery soon came in, and riirpets, clatlis (ex¬ 
cept the finer broadcloths), and stockings were mode by it 
in the latter town. Towa^s the end of the lost century 
tbe woollen manufacture extended to ether parts of tho 
connty, and is carried on to a considerable extent by the 
aid of inachineiy. Dyers and fullers have established 
tbemaelvee in connection with tills manufaefure. Cotton 
works wero erootod at tbe village of Cntriiio on tb<> Ayr, 
and tlio moDufactura of that artirlu is constdcrablo at 
otlior places in tbe county. There ni-e numcruns tannerie.H, 
.and the leather is employed in making shoes, boots, and 


saddlery. Kelp, soda, and salt liai-o all been made to advan¬ 
tage along the shore. Mcitlicr brick nor tile is much need 
in this county in building, tbe numerous quarries supplying 
plenty of stone. Bricks and tiles arc, bownver, extensively 
inannfactured, and shipped from the county ports. There 
lira RCTcral irou-wnrks and collieries, which employ several 
thousand persons. There are also extensive cugiimuiug 
cHtablislimonts at Kilmarnock ami Ayr, n^d chemiciU 
works at Irvine. 

'llin county of Ayr rantaios tbn (bren ancient districts of 
Cnrrick, Kyle, iiml Cunningbuin. Cnrrick lm-1n<)cs the 
country to thu Kouth of tho river Doon; Kylu, the rciuulry 
between the Doon and tho Irvine (which is again subdivided 
into King’s Kylo, simth of the Ayr, niul Kyli-Stcwarl, north 
of tliat river); and OunDingbam, the district north of tbe 
Irvine. Tbusu divihions oru marked in many maps, and 
arc used in speaking of the county, bat they have hud no 
distinct legal existence siuce the Act abolishing hereditary 
jurisdictions. The population of Ayrshire in 3881 was 
217.519, ns com|ximi with 2U0,800 in 1871. The connty 
formerly returned only one representative to tho House of 
t'lummoiis. but another w.^s ullottcsl to it by tlie Reform 
Act of 18(18, and the county was divided, for purlinmontary 
purpoM's, Into North and South Ayr, each of which returns 
a luends-r. The number of voters in 1885 was 7800. 

There nns iu Ayrsliirc scvenil monuments of antiquity, 
including two vaims of gray stones of large diameter at 
Sorn and Gulston; several oval and circular encampments; 
the ruins of Loch Doon Castle, Turnberry Castle, and more 
than a dnxen othore hi dilFerent ]jnrts of tbn county; tbe 
mins of Crossnignel Abbey, of Kilwinning Abbey, of tbo 
old colh-gittto clinreh at Iklayl'olc, and of Alloway Kirk, 
immortalixed in Bums’ “ Tam o’ Slwntcr.” 

Ayrsbiro was inlinbitnl at the timu of the Roman Inva- 
! sinn under Agricola by the great triiw of tbo I).amau. At 
n later period the descendants of tho Scots, who viune over 
from Jrcliiud to tbe is'iiiimula nf Kintyre, uud crossed from 
llumco into Ayrshire, were mingled with tbo Damnli. In 
the eighth century Kyli; fell into tho hands of the Saxon 
kings of Nortbumberlaiid. In the ninth centnry an attempt 
made by Alpiii, king of the Scoto-Iribb in Kintyre, to sub¬ 
jugate the district failiHl,nnd the hivuiler was defeated and 
killed. Tliu {irople of Ayrsliia* at that time spoke (ho 
Gat-lic lungiiago, and their i-uiiiitT formed part of Galloway. 
The twolftli century was iimrki'd liy the iutroducLiim of 
colonists from Kiighnid, with new principles, customs, and 
jurispnideiicp; but tli« e.baugo was v<-ry grndnul, and even 
at Ibu end of (be sixt(H>ntb century llio Giudic language 
was still spoken hi Ayrshire. In the middle of the tliu*- 
teentli century tint Nonveginus iuvudod this part of Scot¬ 
land, but in 1263 they were defeated and driven to their 
sliips by the King of Scotland, Alexander 11. The deeisivo 
battle, took place at I.Arg8, in Cnuiiitigliam. The earldom 
of Carriek vnmo soon after, by murriogR, into tbe family of 
the Bmres, lords of Amniiidalv; uud on thu accession of 
Robert Bruce to tbe thruiiu was niurgud in tho crown. 

In tbe religions troubles which oec-iiiTed In tho tiino of 
the latter Stuarts (Charles IL and .lames 11.), the men in 
Ayrshire snpportwl tin- Covea-iiit with much seal, and suf¬ 
fered severely for their steady adliorenco to the causo wliicli 
they had enihi-acnl. Many were jmt to death, and tliu 
Highland clans were brought in to live at free qm-irters 
among them. 'riM-}- i-onseqiiently rcjoicod in tbo rcvolntion 
of 1088, wliicli overthrew tiie power of tlieir pcrsccnlon*. 
In tlic iniKirs, mosses, and fustncssi-s of Ayrshire me several 
inonninents to llir memory of those who fell in the troubles, 
and especially of tho liold-prencber Rie.bard Cameron and 
some of his nssuciates, wlio were killed oftcr a skirmish with 
n party of the military in Charles ll.’s time. The ebarnctor 
of tins |M>nplo ut tho present day indientcB their descent 
from the xcalons I’resbytorijms. They an* remarkiiblii for 
their ri^ml for religion, tlieir deci-iicy, and good comioot. 
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noms' “Cottar's Saturday Nislit" may bo regarded as 
dcHoriptivu of the maiiitcrfl of many uf those in bumbli! life. 
'r)i<-ir Toligioun fervour bus led them, however, in some iii- 
slmices, into irregularities and errors, as wjih shown by the 
rise of the false prophetess, Mrs. llurhnn, towards the close 
of tbo lost eentory. In thi‘ towns mid villsges tliere ure 
many diBKcntcrs from the Kirk, imd also ihnniglioat tho 
coonty many adherents of the Free Clinrch. 

The island of Little Cuinbrae, alsmt n niil<! in length .and 
half n mile in breadth, IsdongK tn AyrtJiiiT. Tin* lofliest 
eminonco iii this island is 78U feel high. The wtnde island 
belongs Pi tliu Knrl of Kglhituiu There is u liglithouse 
upon it. 

AY'TON, SIB BOBKRT. n Seottish ]H>et of the 
ElizAbelliiui era. Isn'n in l.'iTit, oqiuilly sLille.i in Cn-ek, 
f.atin, Fn'iich, mid Kiigllsli. Tie was a meniiMT of the 
honsehold of .Lniiies 1.. and was of Mifhcieiit impoiinnce 
for Iten Jonsoii to Jme iieidu it ii Isiast that Sir IPilaTt 
Aytim loveil Iiim dearly. He died nt Whitehall 1‘alac-e in 
IfiSH. Dr. Charles jtogers published his works from MS. 
(Edinimrgli, 1S41"). 

AY'TOXTN, WILLIAM ED'HONDSTOUNZ, Tni- 
fesKor of I’beturie in tbe- l!lliver.^ily of Kdinbnrgli. was a 
writer of eonshlrmble huinonr. ami. like most buniorisls, of 
disip ]MM‘tic ft.'eliiig. lie was Ixirii at Kdinlmrgh '21st June, 
1813, and stndietl .'ll the uiiiiersily of his native city, in 
Isnidon, and in tiemiuny. lie nas admitted u ^rriter to 
the signet in IHSfi, aud in 1S4U was wiled to the Seottisli 
hnr, lie was ujipointed P> his )in>fe.MKorship ill 18-1^. liis 
lirsl wife was the youngest dunglitrr of l*nifes.sor Jolin 
Wilson (tho oclehralcil ‘•Cbiislojiher Noilli” of Jllari irtu»{'it 
lie died at lilaekliills. near Klgiii, dtli August, 
iKiih, and wa.s buried at Kdiiihiirgli. 

Uis lirsl alleinpt in lilerutiiie was n volume of |H>etry 
published in 18:12. fn lx.'ld In- Isranie intine<-ted wilii 
Jitack^onoil'f Matjfuiitv, tuid he remained a fivijiieul amt 
brilliant eontrilmtor until liisdeatli. In JK'J!) lie published 
the work riitith-d '* i.a_iK of tin- iScoltisli Cavaliers." which 
i>stablisbcd bis n'putation as a pis-t, and on wliicb his fame 
•diiefiy rests. 'J’liia Ii;ls Hlr«Kiy pavsed tlirongli nineteen 
editions. He. was the joint-untliur with Mr. Theodore 
Martin of the “Bon Caulticr Ballads" (18h4), and a 
Yohiim' uf tiiinslations of some of the minor prs'iiis of 
tJoelhe (IS.'ih). He also published, in iHd-l, a satirieal 
)Ms>m entitled “ I'inniliati, n E)iaMnodie. tragedyin 
lHf)it, *• BotliwelJ," a naiTiitive ]H)cni after flie style of 
Sir ^\'alter Scott; and “ Ballads of Scotland " (^two vols. 
Kiliiibnrgh) in iKhK. 

His piose writings, of which the best knuwn are “ The 
Gleuimitehkin Itailway" and “How 1 bt'eame a Yisnnaii," 
are marked by a broad and robust liniimur. His university 
leetnres also were vefy sneeesKful, the eluss inerensing 
iiuder his professorship from 30 to l.'iO. (See “Memoir 
<if W. £. Aytoun,”by Theodini'. Martin, Kdinbni'gli, 1H(57.) 

AYUNTAiaXN'TO. JU8TZCZA, CONCXJO, 
CABXLDO, BXGIMZNTO. ure the names given in 
Spain to the councils of tlio towns and lillages. The 
origin of this iustitutioii may he traced to the remotest 
period of Spanisli hi.story. It existed bi the peninsula 
under tlie Uomaiis; and ninlcr the Goths it was called 
the Council of the rrte)KiKilnH or Villieus. a polUie.'d and 
military govmior a}i]Mniited by the king. The individuals 
who funtual the lainiicil were enllcd priores or seiiiurcs. 
In tbe eleventh nnd twelfth ccnlurii's, the territories which 
the cruel and devastating wars betwi'cn the Christians and 
tlie Moors hud depriveil of jidiahiiaiits, wen* again jaiopled, 
and the kings of Li-oii and ('ustiiu graiitiHl ]>arliculur 
/iitrot, or eharters, by whirli many gi-eat privilegi's were 
bestowed on sueh as ehnia* to wttle in those new eolunieft. 
Among these privileges was tlio re-tMtablishment of the 
eoDcejoR, nr commimes. The membei's of tlie ayuntamieiitu 
were chosen by ballot liy the luhabiiunts of the commune. 


All (hn citizens enjoyed equal rights iu tliese coneejos; 
CbristiauB, Moors, and Jews all li^ (hu sumo privileges. 
Ho noblionan was allowed to settle Iu them, uiiIum ho first 
renounced all tho privileges of his cla.ss and Is'camo a 
comiiionoi*; but such wero tbo immauitics enjoyed by thoMO 
eolonics, and their consequent state of pnwperity, that 
miiny IxorouH voluntarily renounced the privileges of tlicu* 
rank to settio in them. 

During tlio dlstiubed minorities of Ferdinand IV. mid 
Alfonso IX. of Cnstilo, the municipal uoustitutions of Spain 
suflered gn*at!y. The lungs and the feudal lords availed 
thciiisidves of the pretext of disturbances in tlie clectiims 
of the nyuntamieiitos, and tlie king naniped the riglit of 
apjiointiiig their meinlierH in some concejos. Concghlorcs 
well! appointed also, who u-suiqied the judicial p«iwi‘r 
formerly enjoyed by tho ayuntamientos, who ri*j»eal«-illy 
apjsialed against this nud other encmachtnents. Other 
limitations were, however, gradually introduced by tho 
gnvcriuiient, nnd under tlie Itnurbous the last nnuiiins of 
niimieipal iiulepeiidenco disappeared. Yet- tlai people, who 
btUl retained tin* ineniory of their former liberty, at tho 
Corte.s of Cadi/, in 1812 nlKiliKlieil tlicsii nliuHcs, nnd alt 
tlio towns were n-stond to tlioir primitivu right of eleoliiig 
tliuir inniiieipul otliccrs. Ferdinand XII., on his return, 
rcsciitili-d ovorything which the Cortes hod d<aio. The 
popular .'lyuntamiontos were again irstonsl in ln'23, and 
again M‘t aside after tho invanioii by France. Finally, tho 
arraiigi'ineuts made in 1812 wcni rv-est-abliBliid by llio 
eiiiisfifiition of 1837. Tlio ayuntamiento, with the nlcahlo 
as presidi'iil, was to b<- fri'cly npisnutod by tho people, and 
to have fiili eoiitrol over iiiuiiieipal nlfairs, to organize the 
nationul guard, coininand tlie |siliee, and maiingo tho raising 
of the tax<-H and the disposal of tlm funds of the cummuiie. 
In 1840 nil Act was proposed to deprive the njuntamiciitoH 
of all jHihtie.nl power, restrieriiig them to purely inniiiei])id 
idiaii's: but it e.aused an insnrrccGoii. and iinloed iimugltt 
about till! exiiulsion of the queen Marin Oliristiua. In 
IHM, liuwever, n similar Act was again iiitrodutred into 
tlio Cortes, and passed by noBcrupuloiui intrigues; and tbia 
Law, slightly modified by hubsequont statute's, still rcinuiiis 
in force. 

AZA'LXA, ill Isitiiny, is tbo nnilii! of a genus, founded 
by Liiniirus, buluugiiig to the order KuurACK/t{, and cuii- 
sisting of sliruiu roiiutrkablu for the licnuty and frugruneo 
of thiiir Howurs; on which account they uro very generally 
cullivjit4‘d ill Europe. By liciithum aud Hooker (“Gciienv 
Flaiitaruin and utlior botanists of tbe present thin.', tho 
giaiuK t.s eonsiden'd the samo ns Khndudciidron, iu which it 
is ueenidiiigly Mink ; and it is evident that it is iinpc^ible 
to point out any posirivo character, excejit tlio tliin and 
generally d(‘cidtiiiu» leaves, by wliicb Azalea ciui be distin- 
guislied from Rhododendron. It will, however, be useful to 
spimk (if them n|Mrt. 

Simn tho yeAr 1734, wlieii we have tlio (wrllost record of 
tho vxisteiico of Aiiierican a/alens iu England, they huvo 
been so generally dilliisod, and have been so iiineb altered 
from thuii wild elinmclcrs by domestication, that it is no 
longer possible to Iraco them in a satisfactory Jimimcr bock 
to tbeir original typos. Itisnotbymeroly raising them from 
seed that this devLation from their vrild characters has been , 
brought about, but also by thuir having becil accideatally 
or arlifirinlly hybridized till all trace of their oritpnal forms 
is lost in new and unnatural features. We shall thentfure 
state, ill tlie first place, the chimcterB by which the species 
ure distingiiifiiicd on their nutii’c hills, and then describe tbo 
modes of cmltivatlon in this country'. 

h'oiir prinriiMiI forms exist, to one or other of wliicli all 
th(! KpecicH an' referable—1, tlioso witii glutuious fiowers 
.'inil short stamens; 2, tbusa with glutinous finwers and 

stamens much longer tlinn tbe corolla; 8, tbouo with flowers 
that arc scontaly at all glutinous, aud st^eiis modi lunger 
th.'iii the corolla: 4, those witli flowers that arc scarcely at 
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all clutinoQs, and Hhort stumcns. These form the natural 
■ections of tlio 4 ^)Qp. 

(iROUr I.—-1. Azaltavitcoio, has leavesBliiuinRgrfen on 
both aides, fringed nt the edge. It is n native of Nwaiiiiis, 
copses, and wet and shady woods in North Anierir-n. It is 
a slirub from :i to 8 feet high, will) Ihn young bmiirhcs 
cuverod with uamorous stiffisli brown lialrs. Azalea 
glaucoy has dull-green leaves, sumewlmt wrinkled and 
wavy at the edgu, glaucous on the under bide, fringed nt the 
edge. It is found in clayey Hwiunps in the middle states 
of North America. ^ 

(iKOlM* II.— Azalea nitida, has branelirnwill. very few 
hairs, nod small lunvcs rather leathery, shining, mid mikmiI h 
on both sides. This shrub gntws in deep mossy Kwmn|)K 
on the inounUuiiH of North America, frotn the state of New 
York to Virginia. 4. Azalea ki/ijiida. has its limuches 
clothed with numunios stiffisli Inurs. The leavtts arc lung- 
Innceolntc, covcri'd with bloom on both sides, hairy mi ttie 
upper surface, .nud smooth on the lower. It is a native of 
Iho borders of lakes, and on the highest ])nrt of the rdue 
Uidgu in the state of Pennsylvania. 5. Azalea jmitirn. has 
large leaves not shining, pnekerod, redexed and wavy nt 
tlx' isigo, green and slightly hairy on Iwth surfaces. Tlie 
iioweia arc yellow, loug-stulked, eoveml with long hairs nud 
glutinous glands. It is common in thoCrtmcn,tlin0.nuciu>us, 
and the oobtiTii parts of Poland,reudering the whole coniitry 
a lirlHuiiit garden with its golden fragruut flowers, during 
tlie Tiioiilli of May. 

Groim* Ill.'-'d. Azalea perielymrnn, has fist K-aves 
nearly hairless, exce^jt the midrib, which is hristly. The 
IiiIh' of the corolla is mnoli longer thnu tln^ limb, uliicli 
i.'< white. It is found wild on tho sides of hills, in woods 
all over North Auiericii, where it is culled Ujiright Jloncy- 
siicklc, a name which it well iiuTits for its fmgmuce and 
loainty. 7. Azalta rniteicem, hob h>uYes which are Isutry, 
espcx'iully hciicath; their midrib witlmul any stilT halts. 
'J'lie tube of the corolla is uliout the length of tho Ijmli.wldcli 
is wliitc. It grows on Immiu Ktiidy hills in the soutlicni 
jim-ts of United Slutoe, on the bunks of rivers in South 
Caroliiui, and on tlie mountains of ^'irginia. K Azalea 
falf.ntlalactti: tlio leaves an: e.ouvcx, shining, hriglit gn-en, . 
slightly hairy on both sides, reflexcd and wavy .it the e<lge; | 
rhiir midrib withont stitl'hairs. The tuhnof the eoruila ' 
is nut longi'r than tho broad urunge-culourcd or scarlet 
Ihi.li. it is :i native of muist places in the auntliem states > 
of North America, Boniethnes inhabiting tlie lutnks of 
rivers, but more frequently adomiiig the mountains with a ; 
ganiumt of living seorlut. 0. Azalea (rr&orcsccHS, Iins its ' 
leaves covered on tho under aide by a ghineous hhsan, mid j 
huinoth on both sidi-s. The tube of tho corolla is lunger 
than the sogmeiits; calyx with leafy divisions. 

Gitoup IV.—lU. AzaleA MNensiV, has its leaxes downy 
on both sides, sharp-pointed, gUntame beneath, rellcxcd 
and wavy at the dlgss. Tho flowers are covered cater- ' 
Dally only with a lino Mlkhieaa; their tills* is much shorter 
than the bcll-shupod limb, the divisions of which arc actite. 
It was introduced from Cliinn nlsiut and is a 

native of that country. 11. Azalea indica, has olsivatu 
leaves, flat, green on both sides, and very abundantly 
clothed with stiffish brown hairs. Tho flowers are quite 
sin'Mitli oxtumully; thdr tube much shorter than the bell- 
sliapod liuib, tho divisions of which ore rounded. Iho 
calyx is Bmallond very hispid; Btainensfivc. This and the 
following are tliu most beautiful plants which exist in tho 
rich flora of Chino, where they far oxceixl in splendour of 
appoaranco the camellias, moutans, ehrysanthenmms, and 
msos of (hat favoured climate. 12. Azalea UdifoUuy with 
leaves obovate, flat, evergreen, green on both sides, and 
clothed with brown hnlra. A native of (IbiiiA. 

The original and only Azalea of Linneus (liis Azalea prt>- 
cumbensyiB now called I.oUeleuria Itisalow 
trailing ovorgroon ahrub, witli small lose-colourcd flowers 


coilccti'd nt tho ends of the branches. In the British Islea 
it is found only ou the tops of numiitains In the highlands; 
but is widely distributed on high ground lu the iiortlicrii 
parts of Europe, Asia, and Aincricit 

Tho cultivation of azaleas must bu divided into that of 
thn hardy and that of the green-houso kinds. Ilnrdy asa- 
Icas snccned pcrleidly if pliuitcd in peatn-urlb mixed with 
u1>out one-third or even onc-linlf loam. Tiicy^shonUl Im 
sheltered when young by oiio niiutUcr, or by rliududendruim, 
which eiui Ik* cut .away ns the nxulcus ndv.aiiM* in sixe, for 
they an* natives of stv.impy situations, whcn> they spring 
up aiimiig tho bushe.s, and ans, when yoiiiig, comiilelcly pro- 
tcTti’d from tho seorchiiigsiin. The dnmpneasuf ourrlimato 
n-ndors it tinnoeeHsan' to treat them ns swiiinp plnut'i; on 
tins contr.iry, they sneccctl uowheve in Engbmd bctlev 
than on tlie sides nf dry hills or on elevnted gmiiiid; but 
it is abindnlcly indispensable that tliu soil in which they 
gniw should hr scaeiied from the sun, either by their own 
shadow or by tliat of otln-r tilings. 

For the gns‘n-hou.He azaleas a mode of maiingeroent 
CBsentinlly the Humc in principle, but diflerent in applirntion, 
is m|uir<il. Forcing should ooinmeuce gnnluiilly in a tem¬ 
perature of 5n“ c»r during the nmiith of .liiiiu.ary. keep¬ 
ing them gently moist; in Fehnuiry the Inat shuiilil be 
iiiere.iscd, ntid u.** vegetation bveonies inure oelivc moisture 
should Is* nioio frequently applied, along witli a very small 
quantity of liquid mumin*. This modo of treatment must 
1 r* perseven'd in. never allowing the tenqs'mtnrc to rise 
alsive 75“ or W»" at the utmost, until the flowers iiro ex- 
|Kmded; after (bat bus taken plai'v the jilants shonhl still 
Ik! kept grf*wiiig till .Iniie or Jtiiv, wben watering should be 
diseontinned, exeept atinlen’als,;iiid they should be allowed 
to sink to rest, in whieli statu they are to reuinin till the 
fiuens'ding .January, gieat care being taken that during tho 
whole of tlie growing lime they are fully exisiscd to light, 
and tliat as muelt air us ]ioss}ble is given tlivin. When 
alsiut to he ngnin called into life they slioiihl he slufted 
into new jwts ot a larger size tlum Is-fore, and siippliod 
M'ith fresh ]ieiit and loam. 

AZAHGAKH', a district and lity in tin* dii'ision of 
lleuarea, in the North-western ri'ovims-s of Indio. Th« 
district lies k-liwm 25“ HH' and 2t>'’ 27' N. lat., and t<2'* 
44' and lU' E. Ion. It.s an*a is 25t*U square miles, 
and the jnipulation in lkl!i2 wus The district 

forms part of tin* Gaiigetie. plain, 'i’he chief river is the 
Gogra (Ghagra), knowm iilso as tlie. Debha. Tjirgc qo.in- 
titics of ri«-e arc grown. The Riigar-eaiie an<l iiidigii are 
also exU'Nsiiely eullivntisl. Silk und csttlon gis>ds aru 
maimriu'.tured. The distriet is on the whole a healthy one, 
but fever is pn*valrnt dining the r-aius and after them. 
These begin, in uoniiiil yi'nrs, in the third week of June ami 
end in .Septi'inlier. Thu coed season iH'gins atwut the midillo 
of Oetoker nud continues till Mnrrli. 

AxABiejAUK, (ho chief town, is situated on the th*cr 
' Tons, 81 miles N. of Bcinires, 10l» N.K. of Allahabad, and 
I 171 S.K. of Lucknow. It was founded in J»»G5 by Azam 
I Klmn. Buring the mutiny in I8.'»7 the 17th Native In- 
' fmitry murdureil their officers and earrieil off the treasure 
! to Fyz:ih:iil, Till* Europaii inhabitants were twice eum- 
i pelled to lake refngu at Gluwii>nr. Tlic population in 1882 
was IC.tiOti. 

AKA 'WT, ..in ancient t<>wn of Pbrygia, in Asia Minor, 
now in ruins. The inhnbituiits were cjillt'd Azanitr, or 
I AixiUiit® (StephanuR Uyzautiuus, “Azani"). Strabo (xiL 
1 57fi) mentions Atuiii, N.undeia. and Kotyaciou (the present 
Kiutaya) ns towns of I’lirygia Epictetus. Tho situation of 
Aznni had bivu Jong a inatlur of doubt, until Mr. Keppcl 
visited iU remains and aseertnined from tbo inscriptions 
tliflt they iH'longed to tho Axaiu or ADziuii of tlio ancient 
geographers. It is bituated 20 niih-s S.W. of Kiufciya, on 
th« left bank of tho river Rhytidacus, on which are two 
ancient bridges. A vast quantity of shafts of columns, 
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beaTitifnlly*workci] CJipUals, pnlftlilatorps, &o., lie ecatteml 
on the p-onnil, and the Tnikieb villas of Hisinr 

has been Imilt entirely ont of the mins. Rows of cn'<-t 
rolumns are slill standinj; in mTml places. The iiiicst 
TMn:uns arc those of a temple ami a th«-utre. The tem]>le 
is on a hill, aud is 11G feet in len^lh. nntl G« in hrcndHi; 
thirteen oat of fifteen pillars on flio north siilf,»ml five 
out of ci|{i)t on the west front, nnnaiu stninlin;; and in tlio 
highest pri'Se.rvalion. Tliosn on the east and south sides 
aro ovortlirnwn, hnt lie «diiso to their driginn! position. They 
are of the Tonic order; this shafts an‘ iiiited. and made I'wh 
tif a single lihs-k of inarhln ‘iM fuel in length. The walls of 
tfau tenijile on the north and west side.* am also standing, 


I snrfaco is monntainons, the highest points bdng Monnt 
I AicAnAT (17,212 feet) and Motmt Saratan (18,000 
feet). The principal rirers oro tfao Araxes [seo Arah), 
wliicdi fonns its N. fronti(T, and the Kani'-Su. 'Ilm large 
I salt lako of Ummiyeli, 4100 feet above tho (tea, and nlwnt 
I .'{00 miles in circumference, is also in tins provinee. The 
vnllcys am fertile, yhddlng whoat, maize, rice, cotton, hemp, 

I madder, tohacen, saffron, and Torions kinds of delicious 
fruits, BO that this is considered one of the most productive 
portions of the Persiou dominions. Tho alterations of ttvn- 
I pvraturc ore conydcrablo, hut (ho climate is licalUiy, Tho 
chief town is Tarrrez. 

AZDCGARH. See AzAMOARir. 


hnt the other two sides Iwvc fallen. The tlicalrc is 
feet exterior diaimjicr; the stoim iK-m-hcs and p'lrt. <tf tiui 
wills Klill rrmain. Some of the Circck inscriptions on the 
walls of the temple refer to the ndgn of Ilndrinn, Nninerutts 
coins of Koitian emjMTors and otlierx Imve I>con found in 
tills U'-ighhonrhood. 

A'ZAROLE. See CitAT.RGVs. 

AZE'GLIO, MASSIMO TAPABEL'LI, MAR¬ 
CHESS D', a famons Ttalian artist, author, and states- 
mmi, was bom in Oe.toltcv. 171>H, at Turin. Althongh 
educated for a militiiry or diplomatic ram-r, his love for 
art was so inUtiihe that his father, who had procured him 
an appointment in a PiwlmonlcKc cavalry n-ginient, was 
induced to give way And permit him to deviitc himself to 
painting. 11c soon ticqnired Ixdh skill mol fume as a 
]andsea]ie paint'T; hut having removed in fmin 

llnmo to Milan, he there made tlie iieipinililaiice of 
Alessandro Mnnzoni, wliosc d.aug}iter he married, and his 
thoughts were turned towards the political state of his 
country. In 1835 he puhlislied a novel entitlcil “Ktlore 


AZ'ZMUTR, a corrupted Aiahlo word, which when 
properly written is tut-tamvi, tlic ns being the articlo 
I nl iissimilated to the initial letter of the word to which it 
I is prefixed ; »nmt (jilural somut) means “a way," “a road,” 
“a ]ialli; ” also “ a <]unrt«r " of tho horizoii. (Tho same 
[ won! giimt gives us “ zenith.”) 

I The azimnth of a rolostial body is (he Anglo enntained 
between the plane of tho meridiAU of any station and that 
of A vortiail cirelo pxssing throu^ tho body. Tims n 
iHiing the place of tho 
spectator supposed to be ^ 

at the centre of (he eftiih, 

wliile, in the celestial \ / N. 

sphere, /. is the zenith of ^ \ 

his station, and V the |)oIo ^ \ 

of the <-<)nafor, so that \ \ 

XPN represents a quad- ,, \ \ 

mnt of tho meridian, and 
/ A A a quadrant of « . 

vertical or azimnth.cirelR A 


Ficminosca;” and this Issik and the onn that followed It, 
the “Nieolo do’ Lipi" published in 1841, did veiy mnrh 
towards awakening a spirit of p.atriotism and a desire for 
national unity among the Italian ]tcupie. Ilia own ojiinious 
wens in favour of a united Italy imiler a constitutional 
mnnan'hy; and hn was op]H>s<-d Imth to the division and 
dcfqtotiKiii that piprailed, imd to tlie rfforts towanis insiir- 
TWition of till! Hi'cret societies and rejnihliuius, which only 
end«vl in diwister. In 184G he pnlilislied a pamphlet 
entitled “Dcgli Ultiini Casi di Romagna,” in whieh ho 
advocated the necessity of a natioiial policy of wise 
reforms nml moderate lilsTiilisni. The fame of’ this work 


passing through a, tho 

place of tlm body; tlicn tlm angle A C N or the spherical 
angle r r. s is the azimuth of a. 

If thu polar distance ra of a celcEtial body, the co¬ 
latitude /. i‘ of the station, and the zcnilli distamie z a of 
the Ualy bo given, tho azimathal anglu r z s may bo com¬ 
puted by spherical trigonometry. 

An instrument is said to bo moved in azimuth when it 
j is turned on a vertical axis, so that any line in it drawn 
j through th'* axis points to tho same altitude in tho heavens, 
but not to the same azimuth. Similarly an iimtnunent is 
moved m (Utitude when it ia turned on a horizontal axis. 


was sncli that when Piiis ]X. hecainc pope h(‘ e«)nsultcd An altitude and azimuth instnunent is one which admits 
D’Azi'glio on many {Hiiuts of pnjify; nmi to liix influeneo of both niotioiis. 


were nsrribvd many of the rcfoniih with which Tins Is^gon 
his goveniiiM-nt. In 1848 he nceompanied tho Papal rirtHips 
which were sent to support the rising of IsnnlKirdy and 
VoncUa Against the Anstrians, and in the batdc of Vicenza 
he was scvcraly woundisl in tin* leg. He was compellwl to 
retire from tho war; hnt his pen was inieeaRliigly .active, 
and ever directed towards kis-jiiug the national movement 
free from the exc«*sse8 lulvoratisl by (lie ropnhiiciin party. 
After the dufunt of tlin Italians nt Xuvara in ]84i*, and 
the tanisequcnt abdication of Charles Alb<-rt, the new king 
of Sardinia, Viebir Kmannel, appointed D’Azeglio presi¬ 
dent of his rahinel, a post whieh ho snslaiued with great 
lienellt to his country till 1852, when lie was snccccdisl by 
Oonnt Cavoiir. On tho rIom* of tho war of 1850 he was 
•appointed t** tho militiuy offieo of gcmwal .and coinmis- 


AZINCOURT. Soo AoiRrouRT. 

A'ZOF or A'ZOV (Tarkish, A»$ak'), n port of southern 
Russia, and onco a fortress of great e.elebrity, gives ita name 
to tho adjacent gulf of tbo Bioek Sen. It is Hituatod on an 
eminence waslied by one of the principal arms of the Don, 
at a distance of 20 miles from its mouth, and 860 miles to 
the south-east of KkaterinosUf, the capital of tlio Russian 
province to which it belongs. From the twolftli to the 
eightcnnfh centuries it clionged owners frequently, but it 
finally becamo annexed to Russia in 1774. It lias now Inst 
all traces of its former importance, end is only a collection 
of filthy, miserable cabins, chiefly occupied by fisbonnen. 
Its fortifications are decayed; branch of the rirnr is 
clinked with sand, and its once busy port is sunk into a 
dcKerted haven. 


sioner extraordinary for thu Roman states, and in this 
capacity he disfdayed tlio same spirit of conciliation, 
unselfishness, and patrioLism by which ho had ever 
been fharaclcrized. He died ITith .laniinjy, 18GC. Ilis 
memoirs (“I miei Ricordi") were published in 18C7, and 
Ills “Piiliticnl Onrrospondenci! ” in 18CG. 

AZERBUAN^ the most northerly province of Persia. 
It is snrrounded by Knrdistnii, Irak-Ajcmi, Ohiinn. and 
tho Rossian and Turkish duiniiiions, and extends from 
SO" to 40“ K. hit., ami from 44'’ to 48" 40' E. Ion. Tbo 


A'ZOF, SEA OF, is commonly considered aa a jiart' of 
tho Rbick Sea, but biiing a close soa, united to tlie Kuxlno 
by the Strait of Korteb r>r Yenikolo, and differing from tlio 
Black Sea in many peculiar feotnres, it is rather to I>e con- 
siden'd ns on independent piece of water. 

This sea extends from the eastern shores of tho pen- 
iiiKiila of Ihn Hrimpa In on R.K.E. dirccHon to tha um- 
iKiuchure of thu river Don. If thu outlet of the Don, and 
the nmst western erwk formed by tho Putrid Sea, near 
Perekop, on tho isthmus of the Crimea, are considered us 
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its two extjemiticB, it cxt»‘nd8 from 88“ 40' to 89“ E. Jon. 
Its wLolo lcn;^h, tliorcfore, is upwards of 200 miles, nnd 
its lireodUi ntmot 110. I'rom S. to N. it catends fruin 
45“ 20' to 47“ 20' N. lut, bnt its broocltU vorioK in diflcrent 
liliwfw. Tlio north-eastern portion of it U a limj; imy, 
Aviiich may Ik; callrd the Bay of Taf^ro^. Tho entire sea 
covers a snrfnco of upwards of 14,000 tu^uare miles. 

The doptli iu the centre, where it is preatest, is in a few 
places 7^ fslliuios, hut on an average it is only between (> 
and 7, and this depth continues to the Ktnut of Ycnikole, 
by which it is nnitud with the Bliick Sen. Towards all the 
otiicr shop's its dcptlt docreasos to 5 fathmna, and even 4}, 
and within the Bay of Taganrog the water is so shallow ns 
greatly tti impede navigation. Tliis shallowness was well 
known to tho Greeks? and it was the prevailing opinion in 
(h(! time of Aristotle ttint tho st'n was rapidly filling np by 
till* (uirtby matter brought down by tho rivers which dis¬ 
charge into it (Aristotle, '* Mctoorulogicu," i. 11; also 
I’olyb. “Hist.” iv.42). 

'I'ho writer is drinkable, but always has n disagreeable 
flavour, ricreo winds from the E. prevail during .July und 
August, nnd in tho latter p.'irt of tlio year tiiuse from tiie 
K.E. and S.E. ai'o not uimeual. Aftmr soutli-wcstcrly 
winds have uoutinued fur a time tlic water becomes brackish 
by being uii.icd witli tliat of the Black Sea. It is usually 
fnijsi'n cTcrj- year from November to tlio beginning of 
March. Then' is pcrlmps no equal extent of water on the 
wSiolc snrfaco of tho globe which abounds su tmicli in fish 
—in fuel tho Turks colled it the Fi»h tica. The most 
ini]K)rtaiit fisheries arc along tho sontheru coast, between 
Cape Dolgava and tho Strait of Ycnikole; the sturgeou, 
the sterlet, tbo bugneJ, and the siuga, ore caught in great 
nnmbcrs; and hirge quantities of caviar and isiuglnss are 
prepared. 

Tliu most western part of the Se.i of Asof, which was 
named tho Putrid Scu hy thn Gnxiks, nnd by the Uussisns 
Siwiihh, is se{uinited from tho main body hy a narrow sandy 
strip of low land, which at its northern extremity leaves a 
narrow o;K.‘mng as a channel of commnnicatiun with tho sea 
itself. During the greator pait of the year it is a tiiixious 
ewniup or quagmire. The Strait of Kcrtcli, which unites 
the Scu of Axof with the Block SciO. was called by the 
(Irecks tbo CimmcriiUi Bospliorus. Tliis strait is ubont 
Iti^ miJes lung, and at tl)o narroweEt parts nearly 4 inilcM 
bn'ad, but the navigable channel d(N« not exceed a mile. 
Its untranccs arc shallow and extremely intricate, with n 
depth of water seldom exceeding 12 foot. On each side it 
is lim'd by low sandy hiils, and is frequently frozen over, 
though the* water is olwaya hrockish. 

Tho conntry KurroumBng this sea indicates that it is one 
of thriso lakes wluch are designated \iy tho name of steppo- 
hakes, and tliat it ought to be compai^ with the nortiiem 
part of thu Caspian ScR and with tho Sea of Aral Tho 
northern shore is mostly formed by u narrow and low hidt 
of sand, but the suntheni has muro of a marshy cliarocter. 
The Str^t of Ycoikalo is bounded on tho Asiatic side by a 
part of the isbmd of Taman, and on the European sido by 
tlio Pcuinsola of Kortch. 

The sea is of import.ance to Russian commerce, and the 
towns of Rerdiausk, Mariapol, I'agannig, Kerich, and 
Yunikiilo horo grown up on its ooasto. In consequence of 
the sballownesB of the water large vessels arc obligeil to 
rcraiviii several miles out at sea, and receive their cargoes 
by means of lighters. 

AZO'ZC AQZ (Or. a, not; sDon, living iK'ing), iu geology, 
is the ttgc in tho etwth's history precinling tlie ap|>eanineo of 
life. Tho rocks that were formeii from the pcritKl of uni¬ 
versal fusion down to tlio timo when tho waters were fitted 
for life, are eoDed azoic. Wlietlior sneh rm-lt* have i»«t 
all lieen disintegrated and dimndcd away la a difficult point 
to dotenniue, for tho mere absence of fossils is no teat. 
Some confusion bos beeu introduced bv cxteuduig the term 


to rocks which, without olTurding any evldooeo of tho exist¬ 
ence of animal life, ncvcrthclcHS inclndo other rocks due to 
tliu pn-senco of vcgi-tablo life. Anthracite, for instance, 
occurs in small pieces in tho inm-bcaring rock of Arendol, 
Norway; innl graphitn is formed in limcstoiio and other 
strata. Both thcim snlistanri^s are formed by the exposure 
of coal to a great brat; and cool, it is well known, is of 
vegetable origin. 4 

ASO'BBS ore a gronp of islands situated in thn North 
Atlantic, nbunt Tfl.l miles from the west const of Portugal. 
They (nnsist of nine islands in three distinct groups, lying 
iu tho direction of W.N.W. and K.S.K., and extending uliont 
830 miles. The north-westom group coutaiua (Im small 
islands of Curve mid Flures, dishuit about 114 miles from 
tiic central group, which inelude.s Terccira, Si. (irorgo, 
Pico, Faynl, and Graeioso. The third group, CO miles to 
tho S.K. of (ho second, U comi>uscd of tlio two Lshuids of 
St. Michael uiid St. Mary, and the Foninga.s Koeks. 

Till* gcograplnenl position of tlio group is included be¬ 
tween the parallels of 36“ 57' and 39“ 45' N. lat., and 
thn iiH'ridians of 24“ 66' and 31“ 15' VV. Ion. The chief 
ishmJs are nnticeil under their reiqs'ctivn nain<»8. Tlio 
population of the entire group iu 1883 was 265,000. 

The histury of these Islauds in somewhatubscure. They 
do not appear to liavc been ktiuwu to tin; Greeks or R«>innns, 
but from the largo mmilier of tbrir coins found in Corvo it 
is presumed that tlio Carth.ngiiiians must have visited it. 
Tlie isbrnds arc referred to by the Arabian geographers in 
tliu twelfth nnd fourteenth centurios, nnd arc found distinctly 
marked in a uiA}> of 1351. In 1430 .lo^hua Vaudcrlierg 
of Bruges, in a voyage* to Lisbuii, was driven westward ns 
far us till! Azores by streKs of weather. Buostiiig of Ins 
presumed discovery on his arrival at Lisbon, the Portugiiesu 
government immediately fitted out an expedition, and took 
]M>KS<‘SKinii of tlie iKlaiids, to wbieh they gave the name of 
A^nres, from tho number of hawks or falcons found on 
tliem, the I'ortugiieM'wonl (latin, oec»;>tler) signi¬ 
fying a bird <if prey or hawk. They were then entirely 
dcstituh' of iiilialiitants, ami of every animal except birds, 
which were numerous nnd uf various 8]M!cles. 2^ much 
importanco was attached to tlic iicqnisition nf these islands 
tluit iu 1449 Don Henry, prince uf Purlugnl, proceeded 
there in ]>ersnn to take a more formal possession of them. 
Ill 1466 Giey were given by Alfonso V. to his aunt the 
DnidiusK of Burgundy, mid colonized by Flemings, who, 
however, appear always to have recognized the authority of 
the King of Portngid. They fell nnder the dominion of 
Sjiain when Philip I. seized tlie vacant tlironc of Portugal 
iu 1580, and tw continued till the restoralluii of the houso 
of Bmgnnza in 1640, hiiiee whieh tlicyliave reinahied in 
undisturlied iMisaessiou of the Portuguese. 

All the isbmds arc of vnleanic origin, 'riiongh there is 
no visible volcano now in operation, tlic efleels of internal 
lieat and disturbance arc seen not only in the (addi'inw, or 
fountains of iKiiliiig water, wluch exist in many jHirts, hut 
in tlie frequent and disa-stnois earthquakes to which tho 
islands have Uvn subject. Tlie most forinidablo on rcconl 
occurred in 1591. It eonlimiwl twelve doys without 
intermissionj and entirely def-troyed Ibe flourishing town 
of Villa Franca in the island of St. MiehacL The last 
eruption that took place was in 1881. and won very Hevcrc. 
Tliure have also frequently In-oii subtnariiiu volcanoes, 
throwing up rocks and islands from tbo bottom of tlio 
ocean. 

Tho soil, wliich is f(»nned entirely of vtilcanic substances, 
is very fertile. Tlie lava districts are cultivated witli 
vines, omiigi-s. and lemons ; bnt wheru dccompusitioii lias 
afibrded riclu'r Land ityiidds wlmat, IniUan cunt, licans, &n. 
B«itl> Europemi jhuI tropical fniits airlvn at tho greatent 
perfection ; ami the fueo of the earth is so diversified ns 
in inimy places to exhiliit within a small extent garden!, of 
aromatic flowers, pastures, vineyards, orangeries, &c. The 
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iHlamls, iliuu^'li still abuuiuliii^ in uncultivnted lands, 
(inHluic iiioru than sufficiunt fur tliu sa|>}ily of tliu jMiptilii- 
tiun. VoKNcIs touclilii^ nt uiijof tliciii ar« curtain of boiiij; 
itl>lu to proRoru an uliuiidiiiit stock of rcfrcslmicnts; ntnl 
tiiR cattle are cxccllout. Tliu uraiif'e Inule liiis fallen ofl* 
vtnrymiu'h in recent years iircoiisequence uf Uiu successful 
ouoipuiitlon of V'uleiit-lii, in Spain. 

The p iiernl cbaructur of tlio IsIutuU Is tnouiitainuu.s. of 
n eonicnl form, nnd {{rcat Inilk. Tlic most runmrkaidu 
ninoiif! tliein is tlie IVak of l*ii-(>, of wliuii tlie ludolii L>< 
nboQt 7f>(>0 feet. 

The climalR is mild li<‘ii<‘fi('i.'(l fur invalid''. Tlio 
winter, n]thou;;li often nttended with lica\y blunns, L-< nut 
nor nr>’ the heats of snninier oppn'Hsivc, snn'onnded 
iiK these islamls are by sncIi an cNjK-inKc of ocean. The 
eliniale and E..itiiral aiKanta^'s are in many resjK'uts c(|iiat, 
if not su]H-niir. to tiaise of Ma<lfir;i; lint us yet the islainlH 
linve met uitli little allentiuu from either the tourist or 
invalid. 

AZ'TECS is the name of a IrilH- who settled la.sl in that 
part of Ameriea u<»w ralli'd Mexico, or Kew Spain. They 
w’dr living as .a trilH' alsiiit the year I ttiO of our era. in 
Axlhni, a country situated to the north of the Gulf of Cali- 
fortiia. AIhuiI this time they crossed tlie liio Colorado, or 
Ked lliver, at a jMtint iH-yoad tl,'*” N, lat., .and proceedtsl 
Hontli-eastward to the river (>ila,wiiere they llvcil fur some 
Ihiie, us up|H'ars from the ruins of certain aiieiunt laiildin;p< 
found on the hanks of that river. After occupying an 
uniiiijMirtaiit ]ilnee..am»nt' tlie Viuious triU's fm- many years, 
they gmdnnilynei|iii)ed, l>y the early' part of the fonriiH-nth 
eentiiry. a }Kir:tmonni iniluenee, and their chiefs heeainc the 
rulers of the wlioli! country. 

Tile jjovennnenl «»f tiie Artecs was nt first nristoemtical. 
A body uf twenty njcii of the most distinguished in the 
Irils’ presideil over the afTiiirs uf the iialiun. In 137d they 
altered this fonn of );overnineiil, and chose for tlieirkiii" 
Acniiiapiehtle, a noble chier of their own tiilie. On the 
dtailh of lluitzililinit/in, the soeiind kin|; of Mexico, it wait 
t'staldished as a law that foiirof llie nohli'S should eli'ct the 
kin^ out of the collater,al relations of the deceased inonan h, 
to tlie exelusinii of his ehildren. This law e'ontiiiucd till 
the destruction of tlie enipu'e. Moiitezuina-Ilhnicamhia, 
the first of that nuiiie,vvas the ^eut legislator of thcAxU'CS. 
lie also eiveted the {;re;it tistealli of Mexiixi, made several 
important euniiuesls, and after the peat inundation wliieh 
took jilaec in i44(i, onion'd the runstnu-tiun of a 
lieeiit dyke, miles loiio and feet wide. In a sue- 
cossion of wars vvilli the suminniliiiK slatjis the A/.tix'-s 
extended tht'ir duminiem over all the cEiuntry uoinprisiii^ 
the miKlem districts of Vera Cru/„ Oax.a( a, i'uebla, Muxicu, 
and Vailadulid, an e.xtent, aeconlin^to lliiinlsddt, of from 
18,000 to 20,000 siiwure longues. 

Tlio ein]sin>rs vvi-n! at first not allowed to undertake any 
ufiuir of iinportanco which eould afiuet tho tsiiiiinnuity 
without first {uiuKtiUiiit; tlie tlins! supn-me csmiicils of tlio 
nation. These cutincils wi-d' composed of the nubility. 
Hut with the power aeijuin'd by comjueKts the c]n(s>rors 
ptimsl every day moro asccnduncy over the nation until, 
under the Kinpenir Munter.unm If., the Aztek ^verunient 
dvfjcncnited into a complete despotism. 

In ewenr cominune there wero nmiiieipnl ofli«'nj elcr.ti'd 
by the inhahitaiits. Tlieni wore ulsu udieura who {ntrolled 
and waleheil duriin; the uiglit. In mutturs uf iiii{s}rtaiKai 
the jndp.-H were boniid to eonunlt the king. Every inuntli, 
or ruthi*r ereiy twuuty days, all tho diilcrent judges 
iLssemhled liofore tlie king, when all thu caiisc.^ stil] left 
imdvaailed in their n*s|s'clivc‘ trilmnals were finally scttleil. 
The criminal laws uf the Aztecs wcj'o very severe. Treasun, 
voluntary Immiculo, jokls-ry of gold or silver, tlioft in fim 
ninrkct*phu-e, ndnlti-ry. ami incest wuro crimes visited with 
the ntinost rignurof thu law. DrunkennesH in a yoting 
man was punished by hanging, and throwing the liody 


afterwords into the lake, if the offender was of a noble 
family; if Jiu was one of tho cuminou ]>cuple, ho was mode 
a slave for tho first ufl'ouce, and hung for the second. At 
the age of seventy a man or a woman might got intoxieateil 
with impunity. No advocates were in om among tho 
Aztecs. The criminal himself conduetod tho defeuee of 
his own eanse. No other proof could bo adduced except 
tlio evidence of wltnesseti, and in tho abseoco uf witnesses 
the criiiihiitl WHS allowed to clear himself by an oath. They 
swore by the sun. The f«»nn uf tskliig this oath was t> 
tuiiuii tho ground with two fingers and then carry Ihum to 
their iiuiutli. 

Among the Aztecs lands were li«ld by diffenint teimrc.'i. 
Some jmsiiessed them lu full owncivhip, and were alluwed 
to transfer them either by wlo or doviwj; others held them 
ulmig with certain uflieos, and eonseipieiilly could not dis¬ 
pose of tlieni. The lands were a]i|s>rlu>ned among the 
I king, (he ]>rietits, the nobles, and tlie peojile, . Of these the 
liobilhy alone were full owners; the other three merely 
enjoyed tho use.. The cumnion Iniids were cultivated in 
j eoniimm, and the ]>riidiico whs dejssiited in ston'houses, 
from which all tho inhabitants weru supplied gratis ueeonl- 
iiig to their wants. All tho iuliuhitaiits of c/>n((ueveil 
eoiintrioH wero <ibligcd to jiay tribute. Slavery vvas 
admitted among the Aztecs. Slaves were either IsiUglit, 
or {sTsuiis Is'caine so as a piuiisbtneiit for a-rtahi erinii's ; 
hnt the sun uf n slave w.as in all eases a free man. 

The Aztecs liad somu iiii]K‘rfect i<lca of a Supreme Being, 
ahsuhite and eternal, tu wimm wui-sliip was due. Tliey 
indlevi'd him to lie iiivEihle uiid iiioorpon'al, and therefore 
no rejiresentation of him was rillier yuiiiited or M'lilptiin il. 
They gave to this Iwing tho name uf Teotl. They also 
Is-lieved in Ihe cxisicneo of an uvil spirit, calleH liy llietn 
TIai'ateeoIotull, whom they biij>|H>hed to he alvr.aysonijdoyed 
I in causing evil to mankind. Thu souls, both of man and 
beast, they k’lievi'd tu hu immoi'lul. Aceording tu their 
notions of a future state, tlieru wen* three difTeruiit in.iiisioiis 
whern men enjoyi'd a futuro stale of existouee. IK'sides 
tho Supremo Being tlie Azti'Cs worsl)ip(>ed innuiiierahlu 
divinities. TJiuse divinities were, worshipped by ofTeriiig 
to them sacrifiei'K uf hniiiun victims, of animals, plants, 
lluwers, and fruits ; by prayers, byunis, fastings, and utlicr 
rigoious peiiHiices, in which the wurshippurs frequently shed 
their own lihstd. Thu linman Haorifiees weru so horrihle 
that the biniple recital of them excites disgust, ami so 
frequent and nnmuvous tliat the Mexicau historians coleulato 
that no less than 20,000 viuliins jsirisliod every year; hot 
this must be a great exaggeration. 'I'lio priests w«'re very 
numerous. Besidoa Bcrviiig in the temple, they were em¬ 
ployed in odnimtiiig the youth, iu painting the nmuils of 
the empire, in funmng and regulating tlie cliunmti'r, iu 
composing hymns, and iu other bcJeutifie nnd Uteraiy )>ur- 
snits. Tiieru were olsu persous of butli sexes devoted tu 
the SCI vice of the gods, who lived in retirement, practising 
very sevure austerities. 

The Aztecs uttemled very osslduoariy tu the lustructiou 
uf thi'ir cliihlnin. From the third to tlio fiftcentli year 
they were instructed in tlieir bouses hy their parents. At 
the age of fifteen they were sent to the teniplca or to sumo 
private school to be taught those acqniremcuts which tlv.‘ir 
parents were uiuthlu Ui imjiorl tu thcin.' Marriage .and 
burial ceremonies were regulated by law. 

The manner adopted by the Aztecs of eomputing tiino 
shows that they bad attained a eortnin degree of astro- 
iiomieal knowledge. They had u solar year of 3G6 days, 
divided into eightmi months, of twenty days‘«mch. Tim 
five complementary days, which they called nemnntonii, or 
useless, weru addctl to tho last month. Tlie year vyum 
n>]irusc»t<-d in their paintings by a circle. In tl«o centre of 
wliicli tlii'y jilacixl a figuro intended to riqiruscnt the mism 
illnininated hy tlio sun; and in tho oircumfcrenco they 
placed tlie symbols of the eighteen months. Thu mouth 
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was divitlcd into f«nr pciiodH ot five days each. Tlurteen 
of their years formed a period analogous to thn Roman 
IndictioQ, which they called tlalpilii; four tlalpUli formed 
n scinlHiiolpilU, or ligatnre of years; and two xiahmolpilli n 
hnebnctilixtli, nr old ago of 104 years. Instead of adding 
one day every fourth year as we do, they added thirteen 
days every fifty-two years. Tlicy had also a lunw year, 
by which they regulated their sacred festivals. They 
uKcertnined tlic boar in the d<iytime by the sun, and at 
night by the stars. The names of the difierent months 
wort! takoii fmm sciino festival or from soyie circnmstanco 
which usnnlly Imppeutxl in the montli, and the same was 
observed with regard to tlic; names of tlio days. Tho days 
were all ditsigunted by a particular name. At the end of 
every xiahmolpilli tiicy lield a religious festival somewhat 
analogons to the sabbatic year of tho .Tows. 

The Asttees lia«l made some pT»»greKs in the arts of social 
life. Tho monuments of architectuiv, sculpture, and 
ing wliii-l) still exist, tlioiigii very far Iwhind that degree 
of perfoetiun wliicb these arts had obtained among some of 
tho natiiuis of the old amtiiioiit, are not devoid nf merit. 
'Dio Aztfs- jKiintcrs bad no knowledge nt porspotitivo, nor 
of light and shnilo. Their designs are mirsi' and uncouth; 
their figures aio fantastic.al, aiul only drawn in profile, but 
they art' leniarkablo for the hriilinney and durability of 
their eohturs. Their works of andiiteeturo and srnlpture 
eviueo a far superior degree of cxcelh'nce. Tho dress tif 
the men ronsis^d inert']}' In a K.ish tied round the waist, 
with the two e.\tTcmitics hanging before iiiid behind, and a 
square mantle, 4 feet long, tbc two extremities of whieh 
Were lit'il u;s)D tho chest. This mantle covered the 
slmulders ami all the btsly Is-hind. I'lie witmen wore a 
squru-e of stuff tied round their waists, wliicli 

desfeiidcd to their ankles, and a sort of wiustcoat without 
slcK'tes. The stuff tisetl hy tbo )HMir was made of fibres of 
the aloe, and that «f thtiiiohlcsof cotton euihruldcreil wilh 
feathers or rabbits' hair. Their shoes eoiLslsted in a sole 
••nt out of tlio Imves of th<5 aloe, fastened to the foot witli 
:i eonl. The kings woro instead thin plates of silver, gold, 
or on|ipcr. None of the Aztees ever cut their Jistr, with ! 
the exception of the virgins who were consecrated to the J 
seniru of the teiiiplos. The men tied it oii the crown of I 
tlieir iK'mls, and tlie women let it hang down their shonl* | 
ders. lloth men and wenneu wore rings mid other nrna* , 
meniA in their ears, nose, and under lip, as also collars 
end hraeclcts. 

They had public roads nud iims, also bridges, some of 
whieh weresuspnded over tlic torrents. These snsjH-iiHiou j 
bridges consisted of a sort of hammock, inado of aliK'-fibrc, | 
and suspended fnmi trees on each side of the stream. j 

Very extensive and interesting Aztec mins am found 
Kcuttcred throughout New Mexico, Arizona, and Northern 
Mexico. There is scarcely a valley in the llio Grnndc 
iHuin in which the stone or adobe foundations of vi]lAgi.'S 
arc not to he found; nor a spring, Ingixm, or marsh npon 
tho platean which is not overlook!^ by some ruined fortress, 
usunlly on tbc crest of a commanding emiiu'nee. If a 
stream runs near them, tho remains of accquins, or irri¬ 
gating canals, are genorally In be found. 

llio Aetocs wore nut aeqnaintod with the art of nlpha- 
lictic writing, but nsed liieroglypliirs. Thu ohjerls were 
representod either in full nr by inieh u port of tliem as was 
considered snfiidcnt to convey tlio meaiung of the ji.miiter. 
To record tlic events of their lustory they painted round tlie 


canvas signs of tho days or years, and close by each sign 
the hieroglypliies rcpri'sonling the event which at that 
period had taken place. 

Furtuoutuly tho sources on this subject arc open, and 
easily nr^ccKsiblo in (lie ]iages of Saliuguii, Solis, (llavigero, 
and iVescott. 'I'o tlic publisbcil data it only remains for ns 
to add the following ciironotogiral table fnim an unpub¬ 
lished Mexican jHunting nr MS. in possession of Mr. E. 0. 
Squier:— 


AztH's leave Azllan,.llf>4 

Arri\c in valley of Mexico.ItJlf* 

Temotzintlatonni ]K*gins to reign, . . . 1R24 

Ae,amapii;hllu, second king,.1373 

llnitzilihuitzin,.1394 

Ohiina 1 |Kip<)r:i,.. I -115 

Hue Mnnc'tcyumatzin (Montezmna I.), 1438 

A.xayacatzin, King, .. 1471 

Tl^o^'icntzin (‘‘Tiioc’*). 1480 

Monote^mnatzin (Montezuma If.\ . In02 

Entry <if tho Spaniards, . .... 1519 


AZC'NI, X>OBnCN'XCO ALBER'TO. was born nt 
; Snssimi, in Sardinia, in 1749. He ap]>lied himself early to 
j the study of the law, ami i«ii<l jwirtienlar attentiiiu to tho 
! muritimo regnh'tions which have uflon been matter of iiis- 
pnto between nations, in 179.‘» he publisliwl his “Sistema 
; I’niversiilc dci Priiieipii del IfirWloMailttimodeir Kunqia,” 

' He aftemimls ri*cnst his work, and ptihlishcd it in Fn-neli 
; nt I'.aris, with the title of “ limit Maritime de rKnro}Mj " 
(two veils, ttvo, IH05). This weirk reronniiended Aztini to 
; NaisdeonK mlnistn-, who apiKjinted him one of the eenti- 
missioners fe»r tlie eompilatieiu of the iww cnmmm'ial mb*, 
and intrusted him with the part D-lativu to mariliniu affairs. 

Ill 1807 Aziini was n]ip<>)ntci) president of the. Gourt of 
Ap]H>al at Genoa, which «-ily and territory had l>eeuimitexe<l 
to France, where ho continued Ins functions until the fail 
of Napoh'on. He was simiii afti'rw.ards by King 

Charles Felix judge of the eunsulnte of Cngliuri, and 
lihrarian to the university of the same city. Ho died at 
Oagliari in .Taimary, 1827. 

A'ZUIIS, li tine blue culour like (hat of the sky. Tlic 
word is derived from the Middle Eiigllsli (thiilcentli cen¬ 
tury) n/i}ir, which was the Old FreneJi aznr. Hut it slKiuId 
really Ik- laziir, whicii in the middle ng«'S camo to Iw written 
Faziir. So our "a niidder" stands now in the comiptud 
form of tiH fffWer, the initial » being assumed to Is- part of 
tho article, just as. in the present example, the letter /. 
I.uzur wns biw Litin for Lajvur, the Arabwn name of 
the mine wherr* (he blue .stone laznr was found, th.at stuno 
which wn now call I.^pis Ijazuli. Aznro is technically 
used in heraldry to signify a blue colour in the mats of all 
persons under the degree of hnron. In engraving amis it 
is represented by horizont.al lines. 

AZURB STONE. See L,\i'is Lazuu. 

A'ZDRtTE is a minenil rcH-niblitig malachite, but of 
an nzure-hlue colour, it is also a nirlKinatc of copper, bnt 
though ([uile na lieautifnl as iiialiu-hite it is not often usc<l 
for ornamental work. When found in anffie-ient quantity 
this ore is a viduahli! source of copper. It is generally 
found crystalliziHl in modified oblique rhomhio prisms, 
bnt also occurs msiwive ami c.-irtliy. Another iiiuiie for 

orurite is rheitff/lUf, from Chessy in France, tho locality 
where It is found more aboudnntly than elsewhere, 
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B U the socoiid letter in nil alplinhets derived from tlic '• 
Phfcnicinn, ovc-ii llicre/iiro in Hebrew as well as in tlio . 
European examples nf the lnd(i>Genn.mic tonpioK. The 
Phopjiic'ian and il(!liri‘w lanf^un^crt (nnil tliervfnnt nlsu tl>eir : 
alplmlx'tx) weri' written from riylit to left; but Greek, after 
a trini uf tins inetliud and ihen <if tliii curiDiis meth'Hl 
called bouitro/ffaiioH (np eiic line and down tlio next, like , 
nn "ox plou^tliiDK « furrow,” wbeiiee its naiiit*), settled . 
down into the proent familiar plan; and the lan^uaji^eH of 
Europe (and Iheroforo their alplmbel.s) ntn from left to 
ri^ht ill (‘onsispu'iicc. 

E^jlitian n-warrli Beems to have quite estnblisLisl it as 
a fact that the J’liiiniieiau lanjjna^fo was derived from tin* 
hicToj'ljphie jiie.turc-wrilingof Epi’pt, and many prototypes 
of our letters have been recopiixed in writing; of 4000 years 
:i;p>. Ji is found to have ori^naled in a pieluru of a bird, 
ns ((in that of nn eagle, d in lliat of a inan's hand, / in 
llmt of a lioni<-d viper, &c. The imnic 11 is of course short 
fur DrtUx the Greek name for the same letter, and this, 
together with the llelwew Jlclh {iiieuiiing a house ”), was 
no doubt uu njiproximntlvc sound to llie aneieut Plia*nielaii 
or Egyptian name, wliateviT tlint may bave been. 

In power the letter b is classed witl) us amongst Die 
labial mute consonants. Idnles are those sounds ^Yllich 
arise, not from the passage of the breaDi through Dm 
throat and mouth, as in the vowels utid Dio sihilant and 
spimiit ooiisonuiits, but from Die prevention of that passage 
l»y n iiioro or less linn edosure of the lips or the throat, <ir 
by R e.losnre made by the tongue againbt the and a 

labial mute Is one jivoiliieed hy the closure of the ]l{Ht (labia), 
audible Du rofoi'c, like all Die other mates, only when the 
pressuro is removed. P is parody the true labld mute; but 
if, while the closure of the lips lasts, a small strnain of air 
just enough to set tbo voeat ehonls vibrating, and therr- 
fore to give a wuiid, be allowed lu )>uss into tbe closed 
moutli, we pnslucc not the surd mute ;> but Die souanl 
mute b. The difiernicc k-1 wwit pop and holt is practically 
nil in whispering, bat their dilfercnce in urdiiuny speed) is 
that Die sunnnt utterance of the ;> begins oTUt the cJimnni 
of the lips has rensed, and tl):it uf Die h just before it has 
eeosed. Tins explains why the auidem Ureeks, iminglost 
Dio mute sound of the labial h, and eunverted It into a 
spirant labial (n), endtavour to eonstvuet a fictitious b by 
tho combination tiiy>, as ineutiuned Isdow. Herein they 
would bo quite in error if Du-y really sounded mp for 6, 
because tho nasals (m, h, ntj) difTor from the Bonuut mutes 
(b, d, //) by Die slight Bound-causing slruun uf air passing 
through the nose with the nasals instead of into the 
eluBcd cavity of tho mouth as with the sonant mutes; 
therefoio not the dull stilled sound of tho sonant muto 
(as f>), but a ringing sonorous sound (as tn), approximating 
nlmohl to an op<-n vowel, is produced. The approximation 
of mp to b IB very much nearer tliaii at first sight it 
appears, of which Die reiidt'r may satisfy lumsolf by a slight 
personal trial; but it is almost iieedleas to remark that the 
motleru Greek mp is pronounced simply os our h in every 
respect, and is a coDMoitional Bigu used for b to prevent v 
being spoken. 

B readily iiiterebanges with other labials. 

1. With r, ns huittm. (Latin), uecrc (Italian), to have; 
Aa&e&flw (lallii), flpct>a(llalian), 1 had. So English cotf»- 
/ler, from lAtin cidtaUvs, &.e. In S|Hiiu, and the parts of 
France bordering upon Spain, Die letter b ufleti occurs iu 
words which in the kindred languages prefer the r. 


The mr>dcm Gnteks pronounce tho b, or eocoad letter of 
Dioir ulphalifit, like u v ; thn.s ^mnXtvt (banUufi) is pro- 
iionnccd vtuiltfiy \Vlicn they wriU' foreign words, or words 
uf foreign origin. It wan until lately usual for them to 
.’xpn'ss our wmnd of b by mp, as (mpairSa) 

for llyron. (Mow, however, amongst the cultured classes 
the name would be written iu its native spelling, and 
pnmounci'd after the laws of its own tongue.) It appears 
probable that tho nneient Greeks pronounced the b ition* 
like tbe Spaniards and modem Greeks than we do; for 
they wnito the Roman names Varro, VirgUiuf, Dms— 
BarrbH, Birgiliot. 'Die Macedonian Greeks wrote l*hiHp- 
Dot ihxw—BUlppnt. 

2. Tlic intcrchaiigi* of tn and b takes place very fre¬ 
quently, espi'cifllly when they arc followed by tho liqnids 
I or r. Thus malnins and blax ore two forms of tho Greek 
word for “soft;” and htoto$, tho Greek for “mortal,” 
ind mor~i, the Latin for to die,” contain a ismnnon root 
An interchange of a similar natiiiv marks Die differcnco 
between tbe Greek moliJ/o$ or molvhJoii, lend, anil tin* 
I.ntin phmhtm. If iiu m in thn middle of a word Iw 
followed by either of tlicse liqnids the m is retained, but 
is strengtliciied hy tho addition of a b, just as a d iiimTt.s 
itself k'lween u and r. Instances are to be found in 
ne.irly all languages: tnefemeria, mid-day, was reduc<-d by 
the (fivek car to mesembrla; the l.atm comvlant, to heap, 
has been changed to thn Freiirh conibler; tho Latin uvni- 
t+un, to the Freiidi nombre, our Mtmbfr, &c. Tbe Spanish 
lan^piagn Iuls examples of a still greater change. Tims, if 
a Latin word lauitain the letters min after an oao'iited 
syllable, wk find in tbe corresponding SpoulKh term Dm 
syllabic bre or bra: homine (LoDn), hombre (Spanish), man; 
ftmina (Latin), hrmbra (Spanish), fenialn; fam*Ha (j/ow 
Latin), hambre. (Spanish), iiunger. This corruption arises 
from a jirevious intt^rchanga of tho n into an r, as in 
diaemng, Greek, deacon, dinero in French. Further, »» 
often drags in An interpolated 6, which has uo other excuse 
than a ]HTVcrted analogy, as in Uiob, whicli is (or Hhonitl 
be) simply tlio Old English Urn. 

3. H intorcliangcs with p. Of this Die pronunciation of 
tho English loiignago by the Woiali and Gi-ruians presents 
a living example. 

4. With/ as harlty, from Latin far, com; and as the 
following “ doublets ” (or pairs of words dcrivi-d from the 
same rout hy diflcrent etymologies), hroUitr, friar; briar, 
furzr. 

5. Du before a vowel In tiie Old Latin language became 
a b in the more common forms of that language. Thus, in 
the old writings of flume, wo find duonus, gi^; duellut^ 
fair; duellvm, war, &c., iu place of b<mv$, boUut, Intlltm. 
The Roman odniirul Duilins is sometimes called Bihus; and 
in tho same way we must I'xplain the forms bis and dvOt, 
whence our dotihlnt-forma 6i and du, as “ bisect,” “ dual,” 
Ale., and vigiati (dui-gitili), twenty (tuxM-ty), compared 
with tliir-ty, &c. 

C. B before a vowel has taken tho form of u soft ^ or j 
in several French words derived from tbe Latin I’cambiare, 
a genuine I/iw I.ntln worol; cltanger, Freueb; ciangc, 
English: rabiai, Latin; rage, French; fo^e, English (with 
a double form rare, derived directly from the Latin, by 
rule 1, b turning into u): Bibiott, so likewise 

rouge has for ita parent the lottln “red," rubtus. 

7. In sumo directs of tho Greek language a h exists 
(apparently as a kind of aspirate) before the initial r. 
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when! tlia other (^iolccU omit it; os /onxhm, a rose, &c. 
>tpuQ bl and gl are intcrebaaged iu dialects of Die Noino 
Time baltpwi (Greek) and gUnu (Lathi) ore 
pcrlia]iH nilatrd words: as well as frfoadiu (rAliii),sigiufj!ng 
soft, mild, calm, aud gaUnoi (GreekX i*hich hus tlio sumc 
higiiiiic-atiuu. 

I'lio reader is referred to tlie article Grimm’s Law for 
nil i!X|>lui)a(i(>n of tlio now thnroaglily cstablislicd theory, 
limt put forward hy the celebrated philologer Jacob 
Grimm, which brings them Taristions nf innto cuusutiants 
iiiidiT u curionsly occurato classifirnGun, In thin plaiv, 
tliiTofnru, only the briefest possible notiefi w ouveioinry of 
Ibis port Ilf tiio subject. B bu Ikh'ii above Hliown to be a 
biitmut mute of the hihiol order, and thn older word fur 
“ sonant" was “ medial” We sbuuld hardly nmitioa this 
(" sonant” being so infinitely tbe bettor designation -it is 
{riven iu Profi-ssor Whitney’s “ Luiguage,” p. tj2, third itL, 
tKh2), if it were not fur a neat mucinonic fonnuia of 
1‘nifuKsor Earle’s which he lutrodncos into his “ Philology 
Ilf the English Tongue” (third cd., ItlRO), and which it 
sci'iiis dcsindiln to pve liere. I^cssor Earle points 
out that if 'f stiinds for thin consonants (Wliitiiey's surds, 
i.i!. />, f, i’) nnd A for a$pirak» (Wldtiiey's i>j>ira>a$y Lc. 
J\ ih, and the BiJt Scotcli cA), whilst M represonts the 
iiirJiah (Wluliiey’n tmanlty he. b, d, g), then the Latin 
word TAM mny be set letter fur letter agniusl the German 
wunl flilCr (AhlT), and thn coniMction between the 
liingnagcH is made npimrcnt— 

TAM 

Site 

Withnnt going further into the dnclopmcnt of this 
remarkably uig<‘iiions formula than the liniiicdlate subject 
ilemnnils, it uuiy be pointed out that a ( 0 ) ineduil cou- 
Kouaiit, or “ sonant,” ill the Tciilunic. languages currcsimniis 
Ill most coses to an (A) aspirate, or '’spirant," in the 
clnHsiiMl liiugnages. An excellent example of the cluiugo 
ofy'to b was giviai oImivc in the Teutonic liritikr, 6/-otA<r, 
ilerived not so much fniiu the Lutm /rater, with which it 
correspouds, iw from the oncestnd tongue which gnve risu 
to both. Professor Earle goes on to connect thorarintions 
Is-twcvn IIi{^i Dutch tongues (rcprCKnted in many ways 
hy the German of to-day) and Low Dutcli tongues (os 
DuU'h and Soxon-Englhib) hy a umilarfonnala. lie aura 
the German wurd fant (samt) and the Euglish word tame, 

tan I 

the initial s in the German servmg another jiurposo also, and 
till! final e in Uio English ineroly being there to eouijilctc 
the wnnL TIcro wo find (amongst other thiiigs) the Ger¬ 
man medial answering to the English asplniti', tlw German 
tlihi to the English niudiol; or, as it would run iu Professor 
Wliitncy's nomcncloturo, the German N>naiit goes with the 
Eiigliah spirant, tlio German sard witli the Englieli sonant 
Bringing this to the test of the present orliele, that is to 
say German I auswm to EngUtdi/if altered, German p 
to English 2i. 'Hub is apparent if we consider sn^ 
examples 08 isttb (lavb), life, lUtt (h'cAe), lovo, on the one 
hand, and Btopptl (Uoppcl), stubble, krlppt {Irippe), crib, 
on the other. 

B| iu mosic, the second letter of the niusiral alphabet, 
nnd tbs aecoud note of the scalo of (lie ancient Greeks in 
tIionypudoTlanni<K]c.[8eeGRKKKMi}Ki<'Ai.Si;sTKM.] Our 
own tyjdcnl diatonio scale, however, is tlmt of G, and in 
tills B is the BCTcotb note. The Frenrh and Italians, who 
UM* the well-known don mi syllables instead uf letters to 
dreignato notes, call B ocuordingly ii. This mnst not be 
crufuanded with tlin sol-fa uss of si os im-uning the scvontli 
of any key, for its use abroad, referred to above, is absolute 
and not (as with ua) relative. Si'f simply means the key of 
Bb,orthenotc Btr,ln theoonntricsminitioned. TLcGermaus 


Imre a much more confuting nomcDclaturc. With them B 
means tho note we call B?, and for the note we coll B Uio 
Germans nso H, thus im]M>rUug an oigbtb lotUr into tlie 
musical olplialwt. A Gemmii would conclude tho scale of 
C thns-~G A H 0; and would Is'gm tho scale of F thus— 
FA BG. (It is hardly,necaaaary to mention tlmt in all 
other countries Unsse pussogos would Iio writtni GABC, 
FABbC respectively.) The reason of tliis i» curiooe. 
There being no accidentals in use in tbe dork ages, Gio 
scale of F with a B natorol was unendurable, but by tbu 
happy expedient nf softening thu B into B noffe (suft B) 
hy llatleuing it ii scniilonc, Uiu scale was made quite luir- 
niouioQs. The new B mollr. was written b, and tho old B 
(B dvrm, luird B) was still written h, aud sounded Uie 
half tone bi^icr. in Acciudntalh it has been shown how 
the lint gare riNc to the b nnd tho M'cond to the b. which 
is a half tone liigher. This latter sign, being mueh like tho 
I of tho Geniouis, raino octimlly to be uilled by them }I, 
and Ihu B mnlle monopulixed Uielr letter B. The French 
name for “fiat" ^) is even now “soft B" (b^mf), and 
the German name for “flat” (b) is Be, or simply B, which 
lias in Gemiaii the same sound. Wliat we call flat-keys 
Gcniiaus eall IS-ToHurtm. 

In rjmsequeneo of tlie snivival of this blunder of tho 
dark ages, Gvnimu uiuhii-ians are able to write fogucs on 
tlie great uiune nf Bach, prince and patron of fu^ work, 
wlii^i in music sUudH os under:— 


Tim }>est of thi'M> art! hr Sehiinu'imi and Liszt, if we 
exivpt those by Bach hiniM-lf. 

There was no autln-ntic church mode from B, as its liflh 
was imperfect. See hloDts, Ei'CLSIMakticau 

BA'Alt, a Semitic word signifying lord, owner, master, 
and also linsbaud. It was tJie name of tliu sufireme nialu 
di-ily of the Plioinician and Canaanitisli nations. It is 
used In tho plural also (Baalim), like the Hebrew Elubim, 
which is tninshitod in our Bible hy tbu word God equally 
with .lehovali. 

The worship of Baal andoiibtcdly existed from a very 
cai'ly period, fur wo read of the Israelites being sednuul 
fnnn tlio worship of .lehnvah tn worship Baal-puor during 
ihu jouruey tlirongh tlie wilderness (Xnin. xxv.), and again 
in the Book of .tudges (it) we rood tknl iu tho gi'ncration 
following Joshna the children uf Israel forsook thu Lord 
and served Ihuil oud Aslitumtli.” Tlicro appear to have 
been two forms i>f the wopdiip of this deity uin»ng the 
Isnielites, viz. tliat which Uii-y found existing iu Canaan 
and the surtoundlug nations at tlie ]>uriud of tlidr conquest, 
nnd tho more clulsmite worsliip of the Tyrian Ihinl intro- 
dneed by Jezebel on her iiuinisgo with Aliab. Tho early 
Israelites Bp)H::ir to luivu conccivi-d Jelmvidi, the God of 
Israel, to bo oiio among other gods, and henci! were easily 
led into the practice of also worslilpping the gods of tho 
nariniiB aronnd them—a practice, Iiowuvit, which met with 
strong oppositiuH from the prnpiiets and those among them 
wbii had attained to Ui<! cuueepliim of inorHithcism. 

After the division into tlie nations of Israel und Judoli 
tbe wurnliiii of Baal giadnally licrnmo tho national reli{puu 
of tbe ten tribes; and lliuiigh Uin worship of Jehovah was 
occasionally enforced and that of Baal pr<^ibited, as daring 
the reigns of Jehoram (2 Kings iiL),‘md of John (2 Kings x,), 
yet U hoeiiis to have ivtaiued its place nulll the period ^ 
the captivity. It also nuidu conEidcrnblo way in the king¬ 
dom of Judah, ant] appears to hove been tbe religion of the 
king mill hia court during the. reigns of AliasUh (S Chmn. 
xxii.), Ahaz (2 Chrou. xxviiL), and Mauasseh (2 Chron. 
xxxiiL), Iieing carried on in the very temple bnlit for Jc- 
hurali (2 Kings xxjuii.) 
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TJip Khvttn's crpp{o»l to Bnal, with the tcmph*B itnd altars, 
were chiefly placed on the tops of hills, amidst rtovcs of 
trw'», and also on the roofs of Iidumw. Thn wiirsbip RfiTc 
cniployincnt to u nunicmuK pricHthood, wlio IninKMl inmisc, 
oU'erod sneriiimt (HomctliDcs of children"), and who K|>[>L-nr 
to liavo iimnifcBted much excitement during; tlic wontlii})— 
leaping upon tliu ultiir, dancing round it willi fnuitic Klinnts, 
and oruiii’n their frenzy cutting their flesh witli knives and 
lancets until they streamed with blood. 

As to tiio origin uf the wimliip of R.1.1I but little ean 
be astsTtained. lie ap]>enrs tu be ideiilieal wltb the Uel of 
the Assyriaiis and Babyloiiiuu.s, the maker of heaven and 
earth. Jty the I’lin-iiirians lie w-as n'gnrde<l as the sim- 
pat and the main prhiriplc of life (ns Ashlanilh reprrscnti'd 
the moon and the fcionlu |iriiici]de), anil ns may Iw judged 
fmiii the aceoiiiit of the transgression with ISaal-ptsn-given 
in the B<m))c of NuiiilH'rs, his worship was often Associated 
with gnwK wnMuility. Tin* l’lwi‘nieiaH«Twor 8 liipp 4 'd the sun 
ns the only bird of hc.aveii, iinder the name of ncelwimcn, 
wiieiicr jinihalily eaiiie the notion of liual l>eing the siitnu 
n-s (lie sun; wJicreas Baal and Astarfe arc the deities of the 
Mill and iniHiii, as arc Apollo nnd Artinnis nmongst the 
(ireeks. and by no mi'iins the luniiimries (la’UiselveR, nor 
even limitctl in their jiotver tu the sw:ty of those orbs. 

As the Gnvka, flenimns, and other nnliona fnajiienfly 
form the iiaine.s of men by com|>oimding tliem witli the j 
unnu's of God (for example, OotHwb, Ootihohl, Thrn- 
phihig, Tiuiolliton, .ivitK/riiit, ilyc."), so the iianie Baal is 
fiequi-iitly nsed in cxnnhination with other W(<r<is in the 
Hebrew nud Pliamiciau langnages. 'riius ono uf the muis 
of Snul vv:u> inuiu-d Ksb-IS.ial, nnd one of the sons of 
.lonatliaii Merib Baal (I Chroii. iv.) ITannilMil is written 
ill l^iiiie iiisciiptions In u form which contains flic tenninn- 
tiou Baal—giaco of Baal.” So also, IlasdrulMd means 
“lielji of Baal." In Hebrew also inuny* immcA of cities 
occi'r coin)Kiuiided with Baal, ns Bnnl-liiid, Baul-IIaiiiiuon, 
Ihuil-Tlmmar, Ac. Among other cuiniiumidK are (he nnmea 
Baal-Beritli. signifying Hie “covmiant BanI;” Ihial-jssir, 
“Baal of (be ojM'iiing’’ (the Prinpos of Hie Xfo-nbites); and 
Bnnlzcbiib, “ the gtsl of flics " (our Bwlzebub). 

At a later periial of the history of the Jewish nation, 
when iilolatry lind liCC'inie hatefni to them, this last name 
of Jhuil Appears (0 luive been bestowed upon Hie prince of 
tlip devils; and later still, during Hic iiibldle ages, to wor¬ 
ship Baal stgiiilies freipiently, in the phraseology of Jewish 
writers, the practising of the rites of the Christhui ndigion. 
Thus ICabtii Joseph Jten Joshiia Ben Jleir, in his “Chrotii- 
clcH,” assists that Olovis fursueik his GikI mid worahipped 
Dual, mid that a high jducu was hnilt at Paris for Baal 
Diiiiiysins (»V. the (iallKalral of >St. Denis). 

BAAL'BBC or BAL'BEC fcalled hy the Oroelu JleHo- 
poluy or till) “Gityof the Sim “) is nil uneieiit city of Syria, 
now a mere village, but eelebratcsi for tlie magnitirenco of 
its mins. It is atsnit miles K.N.W. of Damascoii, and 
38 S.S.B. of Tripoli. 

BaallKi-. signiriuK in the Syrian language the City of 
Bind, or the Sun ; the Greeks, in changing it into Helio¬ 
polis, translated the Oriental name, wliieli the Roiiianii 
nppi-ur to have retained, until it wa.s again changed into its 
original Syriac naiiie Bnalbee. See Baai> 

I’lie city is pleasantly Bituated on a risiiig-gniiind near 
Hie nurtli-i-ast extremity of the plain of Bocat [Bocat is 
vnrioiiNly written — Bocat, Bekkn, Beka, Bqiina, and 
Bokali}, and iniiniKliately under the mountain-range called 
Aiiti-LilMiius. This jihiin extends fnim Banlla'c almost to 
tlic sea, in the din-ctiim of N.K. hy N. to S.W. hy S. Two 
rivers, the Litane and the Banlouiii, flow through Hie plain 
of Buidhcc, W'liicli is well supplied with water. 

It is probiddc th.at the lulrantnges arising fnim its enm- 
mercc with Tyre, its eonneelioii with Palmyra, and tlio 
traffic with India, may liuve liccn the source of the ancient 
wealtli of Baalbeo, and the meniiB of ci-ecling those edificea 


the wonderful mins of which bHH exist. Those in front 
of the great tcmplu were most probably deeigned for fora 
(markets or plue-es of business), and ore therefore provided 
with suitable shady jKirlicoes and ezhedne, in whicii tlie 
inci-chaiits coulil conveniently transact Hicir aflairB. The 
history uf the place itself is very obscure ; hnt two Roman 
inscriptions of Hiu tiiiiu uf Antuniims PIqb show that it 
was tiion a place of some importance, under the namo of 
IleliiqMilis. 

At what time and hy whom th» city was first foundml 
is wholly unknown. Tlio utyle of the temples provoH that 
they belong to ftiu Roman jieriml. ITelinpolis appears to 
Imve Ism made a niluiiin by the Dictator Ctesar, and to 
liave received the Jus Italicuui from Si-ptiinimi Sevems 
(Dig. /iO, tit. 1. s. 1). Ill 2(17 it Is'cnmc Hie scene of the 
inai'tj’rdoin of GclasinQS. Tlin Kmperur Constantine issned 
a rescript agninst Hie licentious rites uf the iiihuliitniits, 
nnd founded a Ituxilien among them. On the accession of 
•lulinii Hio ]Nigan population liroke out into a violent {ht- 
seention, and Hio city liecainu nolorious fur its hostility to 
Chrisliaiiity. Thi*odo»ins is said to have di'stroyed soino 
of the temples, and to linve eonvertiHl the great temple into 
.a Chrislinii eliureli. 'J'lic names of Mime bishops and 
iiiaHyrs of Heliupolis np|N'ur in elitireh history. 

'I'be ntx-a iiieloM-d by the walls of BA-albeu euutiuns the 
great temple or Temple of the ,*< 011 , with its courts or fora; 
iMul the smaller temple, or perhaps basilica, which is in tliu 
bc.st iHiudilioii of all Hie buildings. There is also a veiy 
Mligiilar and unique circular (omplc, and a envions column, 
<■11 tbo highest situation within Hie walls, wlilcli may 
]>ossilily have bis-n a e-bpsydra, nr water-dial. TIih e.ircuit 
of tile city w'idls, nceordmg lu tbo plan of Wood and 
Dawkins, is sutnewlmt less than 4 miles. 

Tlie great temple npis-ars to have b<en a perijitpr.al 
pyeiiusfyJe temple, liaiing hai eoliimns in front and iiiiie- 
Uxn on the flank, thn eoluinns lioiiig 7 firt 10 inelies in 
diameter, and 8 fiHit 1 inch ii]i:irt.. except in the centre 
iiitercoinmnintioii of the portico. Tlio length of the teiiiplo 
is near 200 fiat, and the width KiO. In its perfect Btiito 
the beiglit from tho ground tu the top of tlio pediment was 
120 feet; Hie mlnniiiH with Hie )K'deslulM are 71 fisit 0 
inches liigJi. The walls of the eella are restoi'cd by F. I« 
Oassns (“ Voyage rittorcsque de la .Syrie”), with an intenial 
nmuigeiueiii of coliimus. U appears Hint a certain Thevet, 

; ill l.'ioO, saw tweiily-seveu cnininns of tbu great teiiipbi, 
and esiwined Hiem the greati'st wonders of Baaibcc (“ Cos- 
mogriipbie Universelle,”!. fi, e. l-t). Suhwqacnt travellers 
mention only iinircolnmns.with an entablature over them, 
Vuliiey, ill l7Hb, saw hot six standing, and them tire now 
only three. The sliuftB of Hicmi eoluinns consist of three 
pieces, united so exactly tliat the hladu of a knife cannot 
bo inserted between the joints. 

The Kmallcr building, called by Mr. Wood “the mi'ro 
entire teuiplc,'* but which appears in miiiiu respects to 
Tesemhle an ancient basilica, !b very ne.ir the large U‘m]ile, 
hut was built on a lower level, the bottom uf tlm bascruent 
of the great teiiqile being nearly iu« high ns the top of 
the hnsemciit of Hie siiiuHor edifice. The site of ^cso 
liiiildings bi'ing very uneven, the basement on the south 
hide is nuHi'd eniisiderubly with o solid foundation of large 
stones. This building is peripteral; the Aolumns are also 
pycnofctyle, au<] the portico is dipteral witli a psiniUo- 
iiiternolmmiintion Isdora tho aiito: of the proiiaos. AVe 
eiiiijecttm* this building to Lave been a basilica, from the 
similarity of its internal armiigement to the basilica in tlie 
foium of PoiiqK'ii. It has, among otlior fcatlirsB of the 
basilica, the misod platform at tlin end, with tho vaults 
Im'Iow it and steps descending into them. 

'J'bo cirenlar building may eonsiilAred unique. Travel¬ 
lers have called it a temple. It is of the Coriiitliian order, 
witli niches on the exterior of the cella, and deeumtod with 
twelve columns, eight of which fonn a diptend portico, 
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tvliich lia« a fliglit of twent^'Onn steps In front. From tlio ' 
two lateral oolnmns of the portico commeneos the dreuiar 
peristyle of tlio haililing. The ontablatore of the dipteral 
portieo is canned in a straif^t lino, and that of the perist jle 
ie onrved on the perpen^cnlar face, and sweeps in an 
elegant line from colomn to colnmn, the centra of the 
cniTod architrave being bedded on the circnlar wall of tbo 
bnilding. Tliis odlflee is decorated in the interior with an 
Ionic order of columns, above which is another decoration, 
connisting of niches with pediments, end between each 
there is a stiigle colomn with a small portion of au entab¬ 
lature over it. The roof was a dome prolmblj open at the 
top, like the Pantheon at Rome. This bollding lias been 
converted into a Greek church, called St. .Barbc. 

The order most frequently nsed tlironghout these build¬ 
ings iH tlin Corinthian. The Ionic occurs in tlie interior 
«f Uic cirrnlar building only; and in the niches whieli 
decurete the interior of the fora, as well as in tlio building 
which wo have colled the boaiUea, the Composite is (‘m- 
ployed. The ni<‘Jics are decomtet] with colnmns and 
pediments, and form the principal feature of these edifinrs 
in their ruined state; they were intended for statues luid 
hnsts, tlx* pedestals for wbicli still remain. 

Withnnt- the walls there are also several ruins. Tlie 
most remarknlilc is n Corinthian eiilumn in the plain, about 
*2 leagues from the city, and 1 from Mount Libnnns, called 
Ilamoudiade; the shaft consists of fourteen Bloiics, each 
about 8 feet thick (liigh), and stands on a liaso of five 
steps, 6 feet Q inches hlgb; on the north side there is n 
square compartment, probably for an inseriptiou, but no 
traces of any now remain. To the sontb-eost of tlie 
famous tem])lo there aru fragments of columns of red 
granite. There is also a MohanniiAdan sepulchre, of an 
octagonal form, to the soutli-east of tliu city, ou the wny 
to Dnuutscns, the dome of which is supported by granite 
colunius of tiie same kind, which were probably brought 
from the ruins to tbo south-east of tlic great temple. 
These columos ore about 12 feet long and fi feet in circum¬ 
ference; tbo grauito b of a most beautiful kind, with large 
spots, and is finely polished. (Dr. Robinson’s “ Tator 
liibliral RcBcarclieA in Palestine,” &c., rx>ndon, 188f>.) 

Thfl city walls appear to bn n confused patchwork, put 
together in baste; with thn rough stones arc fragments of 
capitals, entablatures, and reversed Greek inscriptions. 
Tiio walls are from 10 to 12 feet in height, with large 
sqnaro towers at Intervals. The gates are also built in n 
rude style, with the ej^noption of one on the north side, 
where tiiero ore the mins of a largo sub-faasemcnt, with 
pedustals and bases for funr columns, in m^iniiiccnt 
taste, and of a much higher antiquity. Both witliin and 
withont tho walls aro confused heaps of mbbisii, which 
nnpear to ho tho mins of aodent buildings. In contam- 
flating these mins, we are stmek by the immenso size of 
tlic stones. Among others them arc at least twenty of 
<mormoa8 dimmsiouB. On the west side of tho basement 
of the groat temple oven the second course is formed of 
stones which are from 29 to 87 feet long, and about 9 feet 
thick; under this, at tho north-west angle, and about 20 
feet from the ground, there ara three stones which alone 
ocenpy 182 feet 9 inches in length, by about 12 fcot thick; 
two an GO feet, and tbo third 62 fwt 0 inches in length. 
Tho material is a white granite, with large shining veins 
like gypsum. This stone abounds on tho spot and in tho 
adjacent mountains. Quarries have been opened in several 
places. In one called St. Elios then is still, among other 
stones of a vast rize, one worked on three faces, which is 
nearly 70 feet long, and about 14 feet in thickness each 
way. The xnore ornamented parts of these buildings were 
carved cat of a coarse white marble, whicli was brought 
fnnn a mnra distant quarry wont of Ute city. 

When Wood and Dawkins visited Boalbco in 1761, only 
* small part of the city was inhaUted, towards the south 
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and west, near the circular building. Tlie houses are 
mean, with fiat roofs, ou which, during tho summer months, 
tho inhabitants often pass tlie night. A large portion of 
the space within tho walls is entirely iioglectcd, while a 
small part la employed for gardens. In 1761 the nntnl>cr 
>f inhabitants amounted to about 6000, of whom a few 
were Greek and Maronitc Christians, and some^Jews, and 
all withont trade and inannfactures. Tlic bad pivcrniiicnt 
of tho emirs of tbo house of Ilaifoachc, Uie imrthqimke of 
1759, and tho wars of tlie Emir Yousef and of Djezzur, had 
reduced tho population to 1200 at the time Voliiey viKiti-d 
Baalhec In 1786. llio ground Immediately about tho wall 
is rocky, and little advantage is taken of a command of 
water which might bo usefully employed to irrigate the 
gardens. A little cotton, a small quantity of miuze, and 
some water-melons, wna all tliat tlie wretched iubatiiUnts 
cultivated when Volney was tiivrc. Neither tbdr eunditiuii 
nor their numbers has much improved sinci*. Bnnlbrc Is 
now frequently visited by travellers from Europe and 
America. 

BA'BA, a Turkish word nieaning'’fat]ier,”niid like the 
Italian pojia, or English ** dad-da ” or “ dixldy,” is an ouo- 
matopoiic word derived from tiie earliest efititls of cliiidn*n 
to Bjieiik. Both in Turkey and I'crsia it is prefixed as a 
title of honour to tho names of eminent ecclrsiastics, more 
i*spvcially to tnosc who devote tbemBidvra to an ascetic. life, 
and also as a title of courtesy in other coses, as All Baba. 
Tlio Hindustani word bd-h& nr 6a6oo literally means prince, 
hut is nsed in ordinary life to signify tlm same as our Eng¬ 
lish master or sir. 

BA'BA, CAPS, is the Cnpe Leclwn of tlic Greeks, 
It is a rocky bold limdland, funning the most westerly 
jMiint of Asia Minor, and is situated north-west of tlio 
nortliern extremity of the Gulf of Adramyti, tho an¬ 
cient Aiiramittium, and lietween tlie ihlands of Lesbos 
(now Mitylene) and Tenedos, which preserves its ancient 
name. The ca^ie, whicli is scorrciy 12 miles distant from 
the nortliern extremity of Ixsbos, is in 8!»® 30' N. hit,, and 
20'^ K. ion. It is a shelving continuation or ofishoot of 
Mount Ido, the numerous tops of wliich are to bt; som in 
the distance. Tbe whole linu of coast from tlis head of the 
Gulf of Adraniyttiiim to Cope Babb is very rocky and steep, 
and inland from the bleuk clifTs there runs u eontinuous 
eiioln of mountains (lint gradually ineniise in elovutiuu as 
they recede from the sea and upproodi tlie summits of 
Mount Ida. After tlu* cape is fairly doubled the long level 
of the plain of Troy presents itself in striking contrast; 
for it is so fiat end low tlmt, when obaerved from a short 
distauce at wa, it looks like a mere line nearly all the way 
from Cape Babb to the promontory of Big<dum and the 
Hellespont, Projecting from Cape Babb there is a euriuos 
group of small islets, called Hiicicntly, from their number, 
Hecatonnesoi, or tiic Hundred Islands, but named by tho 
modem Greeks MnskonlM. A small town called Babb 
stands on a shelving point of Cape Babb, imtnudiately 
above the sea. Near it is tho ruined city of Amos. 

BAB'BAGE, CRABUES, celehratcd as a mathema- 
tidan and inventor, was bom in 1792 at Toignmouth in 
Devonshire. He was educatiHl at Trinity Collego, Cam¬ 
bridge, and took bis degree of H.A. in 1814. In 1828 he 
was elected Lucasian professor in his own univenuty, an 
office whi^ bo held until 1839. lie stood unsuccessfully 
for tho borough of Finsbury in 1832, but made no fortlier 
cfTort to enter public life, tliuiigli he took a prominent part 
til the fanndation of tJie Astronomical and Statistical 
Societies. Uo died in 1871. He was the author of 
numerous works, ojuiuig which were tho editing, in com¬ 
pany with llerschel and Pcaeoi-.k, the work of Lacroix on 
the “DiiTcrcntuil and Integral Calcnlns” (1816); “ On the 
Kcuiioniy of MaiiufuctBiusand Macbinery* (1882); “Tableii 
of Logarithms”(1884); and anintli “Bridgewater Treatise.” 
His prineipal invention was the fomons calcolating engine. 
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tn whicli Ite devoted many yoarv, sponding on tlic work a 
ccinaiderabic Hum from bis private furtuni', in addition to 
tliu money {tlluwod by the govcniinont. Dcsipied nt firKt 
lu n lUjTereHce engine, Uie ideas of the inventor cnliu'ged ns 
the work progressed, and wliilo it was yet uuoomplotud iie 
elaboratod plana for an analytical engine to undertake 
any probl^ of ndditiun, subtruetioo, multiplication, or 
divisiuu. xho guverament, however, txiconiiug alnnned 
at tho cxjwnHu, declined tu grunt any more lud, uud the 
tniiehiuu was never cuinpintetl. 

BABKL, TOWKR OF. The fainilinr muouiit of the 
huildiug of tluH tower, ns given in Gvia-bis si., was long 
ODH of the inoHt okscoHi ineidentH in the curly hisUiry of 
tnanluDd. It seenied In be an!mpi>urtcd in its |iieluix-si]»e 
vogueiifHB by any secular :uH'.<>uot, fur oven the Clialdttan 
priest Itcnisns, wlio (STUpics the huiue ]>osition with rogird 
to Bahyloniaii antiquities Unit Mniietho tills ns to curly 
Kgj'pt, is nut known to have tncutiipneil it. Wu only liuvc 
BcitisoiH at sucDiid luind, it is true; Imt with ku many 
qiiotutioiiK of his great work on Cluildeitn tniditioiLs ns urc 
given us hy I'ulyhistor, A)H>llodoru8, Abydenus, it 
secins eei'tuinly uiiuccountahic that so rcnuirkuldi! nn occur¬ 
rence should rsQinin TniiiolicHl if he had n‘curded it. 

'i'lie discoveries of Mi‘> Cisirge Smitli (who died at Alcp]it> 
in 187(> while engaged iu liU reseureheh) incluih', however, 
HTi authentic Babylonian .’iccunnt of UuIk'I. This is con¬ 
tained on » tnldet or tile fonuiiig part of ii eoinplute nvord, 
and found at blinernh, the niiiinl eupitiil of Assyriu. In 
their dearth of literature of tlieir own the Assyrians tiMik 
e^ueful copies of tin* nnr.ient riTords of their H>uthern 
neighlKiur and ^uiruiit sLute, Baliylouin (or Clialdeu), and 
aton'd these iu great libraries iu Assyriii, iis will be ftnnid 
more fully described in the article BAisrt.oNiu. Such a 
libniry existed nt tlw quarter of uneieiit Ninevoh now called 
Kouyunjik, and its books were tiles of Imnuul (day, impressed 
while soft with tho trciisuriwl rocuids. '1‘liese were fre¬ 
quently in three lunguagcs, Homctinies iu the Kocred lan¬ 
guage of anrient Babylonia alone. The tablet of the I'ower 
of BmIh;! is much broken, only four columns of wriliug 
ri'miuuing out of six; and it was evident ly preeAxled by at 
least oQo tablet, from iuterieil evidence. It is nut necessary 
to quote the entire tmnslatiou, but thu must hnporttuit 
piisHogtiii ore tho following:— 

.... thooi tho father 

.... the tliougbt of Ills lie.art was evil, 

.... he the ii'ather of all tho godshadropudiated. 

.... ofliabylon lie Imntcnn to ttie siiliniishion. 

Small and great tin confounded tlio inounU. 

Tbair walU all tlio day they foimdod. 

For their dnatruction In the night 

fie did not leave a ruTnaludvr. 

iu Ills ansur also socrot eouniwl Ho imiired out 

... to confound thnir lie set llih taco. 

>lo gave tho oouiniand, Ue made bti'angu their couuscl. 
They weep hot tears fur Uahll .... 

Iiitterly they wopt .... 

Every one will ro-ccho Mr, Smith's quiet remark, “ It I.-* 
most unfortunate we have not the remainder of tliis tablet ” 
Chaldean Account of Genesis,” by Gcurgu Smith, I.ond.: 
second edition, Prof. Sayce, IbSO). Knougli ntill remains, 
liowevnr, to show lliat /label was thu uamu of tlio tower, 
tliat it wus near Babylon, that it was considered a sacri- 
h'gious act to build it, that u king led his jieojile iiilo tlio 
sin, and that a great catastrophe resulted fnmi it, according 
to the tradition, Thu Bible Bays a plain in tho land of 
Sliiniir” was the place, and this clearly pouita to tho great 
Buhylonioii idtiiii. Thu Bahylnuiou habit of building with 
bricks ia also corcfnlly iiienLiuned. The mode of dustme- 
tiun is not given iu tliu Bible; but a Jewish traditiou 
idlegt'H that tiro cnuie duwir from Lcavoii and burned it, 
while u Greek tradition, reported hy Polyhistor, and 8Ui>- 
jwrtcd by a tablet-fragment, jwiuts to a mighty wuid as 
the agent which ovorwhciinud tho great tower. 


All the chief modem autboritioa (Smith, Rawlinson, 
SaycQ, &C.) now agree that the great mound colled Bin 
Nimroud, about G miles to the S.W. of UiUali, the modem 
town occupying the situ of the heart of the monstrous 
ancient city. Is tlie Tower of fiabol. This ia cunjuotnrod to 
l>e the place of the ancient Borsippa suburb of Babyluii, 



Birs Nlmroisl. tho supposed Tower of Babel 
(cunjccturally restored). 

and die name Borsippa thus sarvires hi “ Birs.'* It will 
1 h! seen, on rcfcreuco to thu article nABTJ.(>:t, tliat thu 
immciiM; bisc of thu city would quite allow this disfaince to 
Ih] rcasunubk*. Tlio ruins arc covered with huge monnds 
of mbbhh. over whldi the winds of the desert have spread 
niuhses of tine eartli and sand. Digging into thu hill thus 
fiimied, Sir H. Itawlinstai discovered seven stages of brick¬ 
work, resting on a )>Iatfomi of beaten earth, uud of 
indutenniDAto height, each stage being of a diiferont ccdoiir. 
Thu first stage is an exact square of 272 feet a side, thu 
corners of it ]K)intiug due N., J'h, S., and W., thu sides 
therefore isiiniing duo N.K., S.E., S.W., and N.W.; and 
the bricks weru blackened witli bitumen, which is tliu 
suhstancu callud slivu in Geiiusis. Tliis may have; Ih-vu 
dudii-Ated to thu planet Satnni. Tho second stage is, liku 
the first, hqunre, and 26 feet high, but of only 2dU feet 
to a bide. It is not set evenly on llio first, but is put back 
JO feet from the front (N.E.)and only 12 feutfrom the hack 
(S.W.) 'i'his is of orange-colmirvd bricks, and may luvu 
been dedicated to tlic planet Jupiter. Then comes u third 
square, again 42 feel less in siilu, but of tho same height 
and hiiuilatly placed; tho colour red, prubaUly thu part 
suered to tliu planet Mors. The fourth stage has 146 feet 
.square, but is only 16 feet high; it would he tho Snn’s 
btagit, and Sir H. ^wlinson fiinlH renson to beliovv it was 
plated with gold. Tho top is too rninous to go further 
with ucuumey, but the tlirro snuceeding Htages arc bcliuvi'd 
from their appcariuice to bo reup\ictively 101, 62, and 20 
f(‘ut square, following tlm reduction with the sune regularity 
as bcfoni. Tho min still risos 154 fact. 

I'lio Bcnlptnrus in bob-relicf at Kiueveh siiow n great 
lower, forming part of a reproscntntiim of Babylon; but 
this tower wus uf thren stages, according to tho bas-rolief, 
with a great teiiijile at the top. Snch a discrepancy woulil 
seem fatal tu tho Boriiippa bit^ did we nut know that apart 
from the traditional ov^lirow of tho tower, Seuitacberib, 
tho Aseyriau king, wiicn be conquenid Babylon after a 
revolt. III (iOU 1I.C., pulled down,” os he himsolf boaftingly 
nsMirds, " dug up, and burned with fire the town and tho 
pa];uH.‘s, root and branch, deatroyod thu fortress and tho 
iluublo wall, the lompk-s of the gods and the towers of 
brick, and threw thu rubbish into the Arazes, the river of 
Bohylon.” Theroforu the upper part of Birs Nimroud is 
certainly dun to Nebuchadnezzar, and is a .part of the 
comparatively modern Babylon which that monarch made 
tho wonder of tlio world about the year 600 ixc. Tho 
guni-ral viuw of Birs Nimroud is given hy Rich as a great 
mound, clovmi un tho oostam side by a deep furrow, and 
not more Uiau 60 or CO feet hi^ there, but at the western 
kkIo it rises from the plain iu a conical figure to tho eleva¬ 
tion of 198 feet, and on Us bommlt is a solid pile of brick 
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87 foot liigb by 28 in breadth, diminisliin;' in tlnckncss to 
tlio top, which is broken and irroKuinr, anil rent by a larj^o 
tissnns extending through a third of its height. U is per¬ 
forated by small Bijoaro holes disposed in rhomboids. Tito 
fine bunted bricks of which it is built hure inscriptions on 
them, and so excellent is the cement, wliicb appears to bo 
lime mortar, that it is impossiblo to extract one whole. 
The other jHirts of tbo summit of this hill are occuptod by 
immense fragments of brickwork of no doterminnto iiguro, 
tumbled togothar and convortod into solid vitrified mosses, 
Llio layers of brick being perfectly disccruihlo.” Sir R. Ker 
I*oiicr even gous so far ok to trace in this the opemtiou of 
lightning, tlio devastating effect of which, os he says, is now 
ruvi-aled hy the destruction of the great tomplu of Bel, 
wliich formerly covered it over. It secius ciTtain Unvt the 
iniun |>nrt of Birs Nimroud wns destroyed by fire, bnt 
whether this wtis the original lightning-stroke of tradition, 
or the vast conflagration plsnncd by Sconaclierih, must now 
remain nncertain. To sum up, we may say that there is 
iiotliing to contradict and much to support the notion that 
the lower of Bulsd was crccteil at ruiiiu unknown period 
of oxtremo ontiijuity, on the site now calleil Uirs Kimmud, 
wns overthrown in sumo stupendous storm, was robnllt by 
the Babylonians in more solid fashion on the old foundation, 
waft barned and partly ruined by tlio Assyrian Sennacherib 
in Gh011.0., and rebuilt to the summit hy Nubncliadnczxar, 
king of Babylon, about a century later. 

BAB*XIflIAN'DXB (“ the Goto of Tears so colled 
from its dongerous navigation, is the name of the straits 
)>y wliiuh the ^ed Sea is joined to the Indbin Ocean. It is 
foniicd hy two projecting angles of the Asiatic niid African 
eoiiUncnts or, inon* precisely, the two angles of Arabia and 
Ahyfc*iiii.a. Capo Bab-cl-M.andeb (12“ 40' N. lat.), tho 
aiieicnt Palindromin^ rises to n great licight, niid projects 
n long w.ay from thu mainlnnd, which is lierc low. so tlmt, 
when seen from a distnuco, it iioa the appciimiicc of on 
isluml. The much nioro elevated land on the African sulo 
nms ill 11 straight line. Opposito Ca^ie Bab-el-Mandeb tho 
const of Abyssinia is dishint upwiu'ds of J5 or IG miles, 
and hero both coDtiuents approach nearest one onotbor nnd 
form thu straits. Within tho stniits, but much nearer to 
Ibe Arabian shores, is thu island of I'crim, on which tliu 
British have erected a lighthouse and fort. Tlio strait to 
the east of this island is calleil tho Little Strait, nnd tlmt 
to the west of it the Tmrgo Strait. The Latllc Strait is 
most fi'e(]ti'-]ited by vessels, because its moderate depth 
allows nnclioruge, if c'lvumstances render it neccasory. 
The depth here varies from to 14 fathoms. This striil 
is 4 miles wide, but contracted by slioal water extending 
from the Capo of Bah-cl>Mandeb to a small island about u 
mile from it, culled Pilot Islot The island of Perim is 
rocky, low, and iBirrcn. On the S.W. side it has nn 
opening into an excellent harbour or cove, which oiFonls 
shelter against nearly every wind, and a good ancluirugi* in 
from 4 to G or 7 fathoms water. Tho I.argc Strait is from 
fi to 10 iiiilus wide, and to tho sontli of it, near tho coast 
of Africa, are eight sinaJl isLmdii, or ratlicr rocks, called the 
Dight Brothers. In tlm midst of tho strait the depth is 
more than lUG fathoms; but close to tho Bight Brothers, 
nlong the const of Abyssinia nnd near the island of Perim, 
the depth of tlie sea varies fn>m IG to 8U fathonis. The 
Bight Brutbers aro of moUomto height, rocky, and barren. 

BA'BBt, with bis cnropleto name Z^hir-ttUdin J/v- 
ktmmad liabtr^ the celebrated foandcr of the Tartar, or, 
as it is usually called, the Mogul empirn iu Hindustan, 
wns born in 1488. IBs father, Sultan Omar Sheikh 
Mirai, a great-great-grandson of the celcbrati-d Timur or 
Tamerlane, was Hovoreign of Forghfina, n province situatwl 
on Ixith Hides of the river Sir, tlis Jararf-* of the nneients. 
Bailor was in his twelfth year when liis father died. Tho 
liistory of BuIkt'k reign till the twenty-third year iif lus 
ago is a continuous snecossion of vicissitudes, iu which wo 


find lilm alternately conquering and losing Snmarcand, 
Andijan, Kliojcnd, and other places in or near his potcnial 
dominions. Iu tho year ir>()8 Shoibuni Khnn, u descend¬ 
ant of Oengis Khan, conquered not only Soinorenud and 
Ikikham, but also tlio countries of Ferghana and Cnitippa; 
and Baber quitted his native country and resolved to try 
his fortune in Khorasan. IIo succeeded iii^ obtaining 
poBsessioQ of Badokhshiui, and made two irruptions into 
Uindustsu. 

In IGIU the death of his old enemy SheibAni Khmi 
aei‘inod to open to him a hope of recovering Ids dotiiuiionh. 
In tho suceoctiing your he guuicd posKossiou of llissar, 
lUiklmra, nnd Sauiaii-And; but on invasion, under the son 
of Shcihuiii Khan, biuiiglit him into iininiDeot danget, and, 
unublo to presvn’O his conquests, he retired to Cubul 
(pnibnbly in Lllb). 

Ill 1819 Bnlmr uudertouk aiiotlier expedition into Bin- 
diistnn, and he wns now successful, sulojulng tbo Punjab, 
Afghanistan, and Beliii. But his acquisitions from tin; 
Indus to the inoutlis of the Ganges wei-e made so rapidly, 
and tiiey eomprehouded so wide an extent of country, and 
Ku great n variety of ^Kijiiibition. that to ccmeul them into 
A firm union w'onld ha\c required a much longer reign than 
what lie hiiiiKcIf was destined to cujoy. Kven his son 
Kuinuifin could but with difficulty mniutiilu poawsHtou of 
these extensive territories; and it w.^s not till thu nngn 
of Baber’s grandson, Akbar, that a regular aduiiiiistraliuii 
of the wliolc ctnpirc was ostabIih1i<‘d. 

BuIhw died at tbo (Iharhagh, near Agrn, 1880, and won 
siiceurded by his Mill Hninaifin. To his talents us a 
general and his foresight ns n state.sniuii (shown in his 
improvements of public roads, ndjusliiicnt of taxation, &c.), 
Baber united a taste for scionej; and art; nnd tlin memoir 
written by himself gives a high idea of bis literary ability. 

BABEUF, 7BANCOIS NOEZ^ belter known by liis 
self-hestmved snmamc Gracchus Babeuf, a Freiieh politi- 
eul writer nnd theorist, was bom at. St. Quuiitin in 17G4, 
nnd was executed at Paris, 27th May, 1797. When the 
Uevnhition broke out he was ono of its earliest and most 
devoted pailisiitiK, defending and propagating its principliw 
in till) CoiTefpoHtkHt Picorj., a jnnmal pnhii.shi'il iit> Amiens. 
In these writings he was ]iroseeiited, n'lnovcd to Paris, and 
tried; but was aeqnittcd 1 Ith .Inly, 1790. He was then 
appuJnled adiiiiiiiHti'.alor of the fkimme; dlsmiiuted soon 
after, but iimnaged to procure a similar apjiointmcnt at 
Montdidier. Here liii was oleirged with forgery, fled to 
Paris, Wits arrested, uiid m'uL fur trial Isiforo the tribunst 
of the Aisiie, but was oncu more nivjuittcd. In 1794 he 
returned to Paris nnd ertublished a journal ealksl tho 
Trihmic of thv. People^ in which he pre.'uditsl the ilex-trine of 
absolute equality, and assailed llenx'Iy the; mnialns of the 
party of Bobespierre. Hu was ng.ain arrested in 1795, but 
released shortly after; and then, in connisttion with somo 
of the members of tlm exlrcmu .Tncobite party, with wboui 
ho lioil formed nii alllaneu, he Usl a coiicpiroey for the rc- 
cstnhlishineiit of tho dcmix-mtic coiiKtitntion of 1798, whicli 
he hoped would lie the first step towards the realizing Ids 
socialislic dream. Tho con5]iirators were botmyed to the 
government by one of their mimbiT, niul aircsteil on tlio 
eve of tho projected Immm-elion. They wem at oiieo 
placed on trial, and on the 2Cth of May Babeuf willi his 
colleague Barthc wen? sentenced to death. On hearing 
tlio Mcntena* they Ixilh stnbhcd themsslvcs In the pn-scnec 
of their judges; hut tin- wounds not proving mortal they 
wern guillotined tho nest day. Balsjuf was a man of 
determined chnnieter and inlcnsv enthusiasm, but of u 
weak and nnmiw mind, enslaved to his one impracticnble 
idea of aliKiIute equality among inou. To tills ho was 
pru]>arcKl to sni-rifiee, if uoeossiiry, oil llio arts of life and 
all the fniits of civilization: no one should possess pro¬ 
perty ; nud he even maiiitniiiod tliat all should bo dressed 
alike. IBs fu’ ious and reckless fanaticism, however, mode 
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liim an excellent tool in the liands of mm of abler minds 
Hiid diflereiit aims. 

BABXA'NA. a geiins of Capo pliinla belonpng to tlio 
cirdtfT Iridwc. It derives its ^in^ilitr name fniin ioAiffner, 
bj whicli tile I>ut<di colonists call tlicso plants, because 
tlieir round subtcrmni-an stems arc prcdily eaten by 
baboons. Jt differs from Glndiolns in its round leatlicr- 
coated seeds, and In the flowers having tlie tube of Ixia, 
and from Ixla in their having the irregular limb of OIiuU- 
ulus. More than thirty species an: kuown, among which 
are some of tin* (inuat of the Cape tnberuns plants. The 
flowers of Babiana aru yellow, purple, and eveu scorlctt, of 
considerable size, tnid extremely liandsomc. Tliev are pro¬ 
duced ill perfection, provided tho plants um so cnlivatcd as 
to be cxpoNiHl abundantly to air, light, warmth, and mois- 
tnrn when in a stale of gi-owth, iuid prew'rvctl ixtul and dry 
while in a state of rejiObc. Tlirse phiuls are found at tho 
Cu])e of Good Hope. 

BAB'IKOTON, ANTONY, a Derbyshire gentlcmau, 
the leaiier of a eonspiraey in f,avour of Mary Queen of 
Scots. lie was u wealtiiy landed proprietor and a zealous 
noiiion Cntholie, and in cunnoetiuii with thirteen other 
Itomon Catholic gentleineu cndeavonretl to bring about tho 
murder of Queen Klizalsdli and the lilHTiitiou of Mary. 
Tho murder of Klizabeth was niidertokcn by nu obscure 
fanatic imined Savage, and the day fixed was 24th August, 
lOtMi. Unbingtoii, who hail reserved for himself thu reseno 
of Mary, entered into corres)>oiidenrc with law, and rmdved 
in reply a letter apparently fnim her approving of the whole 
plot. But the secretary of Klizabeth, Walsiiigliaro, bad 
been narly informed of the eoim)iirncr, and all the movo- 
meiits of tho coHspinUors wor* n-vcaled to him by his 
nmissaries, wlio oblaincil adtaission by pndeiiding to share 
in the plot, BO that when nil was ripe fiw action jtabingtun 
and bis nccnmjdiccs wen> nirested, brought to trial, and 
coudemned on their own confi-ssioii. Tliey were executed 
on 2Uth .September, lAKti. Four months afterwards Mniy 
also Buflered di-ntli, the priiteipal charge against her being 
the letters receivi*d by Babington. Mary, however, denied 
until tlie lost iiaving written them, and her adbcrcDts 
inaintaineil that they were forgeries contrived by Wulsing- 
1mm for tli« purp«ifie of bringing alrunt law diwtructiuii. 

BAB'INOTON.WILLIAM, a distinguished physician, 
was Ironi in 1760 at Portglenoue, a village on the Han, near 
Coleraine, in the north of Jiuland. Ilis father was a 
clei^orinan. Young Babington studied at Guy’s Jlospital, 
Iwondon, where, upon the oceurreiivr of a vacancy in tbo 
office of a]Mitiieeary, ho was ap]siiiitcd to that office. 

Ill 171*7 tin resigned his utlin- at. Guy's Hospital, and 
having (ihlaiiicd the degree of Dixstor of Medicine, Iiu 
cummenci'd private ]>mciiec us a physli-inii in the city of 
Txnidoo. Soon after he was elected one of thu phybiciaiis 
to Guy’s Hofipital, where lie lind eontinned to lecture on 
ehemistiy. In 179il he published Ins New System of 
Mineralogy.” From this time he mse rujiidly in public 
estimation as a physician. Knan a friendly meeting of 
f liuRu intcresteil in niinemlfigy, n favonritc study of Babing- 
ton’s from his youth, at Dr. Babingloii’s liouse, sprung the 
Ouologieol S(K-iety. In 1822 he was eh-cted president of 
the Bociety, having been vice-president in 18IU and the 
three tmbMqnent years. He onriched the museum and 
library with libcrul doiintimis, and tlie TranKuctious of the 
WK-iety contain Bcvernl pajiers by him. 

While bis moniings were devoted to tbo practice of bis 
profession, Ins evenings wcr* dedicated to study, or social 
intercourse with individuals distinguished by their attain¬ 
ments or love of science. lie wms tho personal friend of 
nearly all the most eminent scientific men of his day, by 
whom he was ns liigbly njipiv.ciatod <ui be was justly 
esteemed by the pnblic as un exceedingly aide and en¬ 
lightened physician. 

The Koyal Society admitted him as one of its fellows. 


and tho Boyal College of Pbyalcuuu testified tbolr senso 
of his charaeter by electing him a fellow. During the 
prevalence of tbo fatal infiucnia In tlie spring of 1868, he 
zealously attended his patients, til] ot last, from exposure 
to the evening lur after being present at a crowded scimitifiu 
mooting, he was himself attacked by that disease, and on 
the 2Utii of May expired at his house in Devoushira Street, 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age, to tlie general regret 
not only of bis numenms private friends, but of nil the 
public scientific bodies to wliicli he Itelonged. 

BABOOL is Qio Indian nrnno for Acacia arabica. 

BABOON' is tiio uaiiio applied to the gonus Cyiio- 
ccpbalus (Gr. kuHokephaUui, dog-headed), belonging to the 
Siiniadicormonk^ family, llju neck is short and thick, and 
well adapted for the support of tbo huge hood, the jaws ami 
facial portion of whicdi uro enormously (]erelo|)ed, so iix to 
form a thick heavy truncated muzzle, at thu cud of w'hich 
the nostrils oi>un, ns in tho dog. This great enlargement 
of thu muzzio detracts from the volume of tbo skull—the 
organs of mastication are developed to the prejudice of tin* 
braiu nnd intellectual functions—while from the weight 
and anterior preponderance of the muzzle, and the jiosition 
of the skull with rvH]HHit to the spine, the muscles required 
for supporting tlio burden, and others inserted into the 
occipital bone, arc not only neoesMariiy developed, but are 
nxtenslvnly atlaehed tu bold rugosities, or a bony ixxiijiital 
ridge. These, lunmols usnally go on all fours like a dog. 
They c.an wurccly assmiie, nnd not at all maintain an erect 
attitude; tliry am tu n great degree tcrreKtriul in their 
habits, taking np liioir abmle in rocky and moontuiii dis¬ 
tricts rather than forests, except in the lustnncc of one or 
two H|>ccicB. Ah a gi'iieral rule, however, tJiuugli they 
climb tRTH with fai'ility, they prefer craggy ro^s and 
precipices, among which tliey dwell in security. Of all 
the Quadramiinu, the luiboons am the most fri^tful; tin- 
eyes are fierce, scowling, and malidous, and beetled over by 
A strongly-morkol superciliary ridge, which in concert with 
tbo swollen appearance of the superior maxillary boncH, 
and tho sudden fall and narrowness of tlie forohead, gives 
an expresfiion of brutal leroeity. As these aiiimuls sit 
crouclied up, gnziiig with mingl^ suspidon and liatrcd on 
all who approach them, they never foil to excite disgust 
and upprcheiiHiou, Nor are these feelings lessened by the 
contemplation of tliuir powerful frame. The shoulderK am 
thick and massive; llio chest, though narrow, is very deep; 
their limbs, more equal iu compamtivo length tlian those 
of tho Sitniodie generally, and especially of tho orangs and 
gibbons, are extremely muscular; and the enormous Ri»‘ 
of tlie canino teeth, wliiuh remind us of those of-the tiger, 
and which they aru ever ready to display, only serve to 
complete n picture of malignity conjoined with courago 
and tremendous pliysical force. 

During youth they ore tolerably tractable, but uh they 
become adult their playfulness is exchanged for inorosenoM, 
and their docility for distrust and tnoUdousness. A look 
or movcmoiit throws them into ungovemablo transports of 
rage, in which they appear like iufuriatod detnous, and 
w(H! to tho person then in their power. Fatal oeddentM 
liave resnltixl from want of caution. 

In tlieir wild state the baboons congregate In tiuopB,knd 
arc bold and skilfol in tlirJr predAtoiy excursions. When 
forced to retreat Uie old m^ss form a rear-guard, and 
cover tho flight of the femaU« and their young. 

Their f(x>d consists of Imlbous roots, ^its, berries, and 
gnun, together with eggs, scorpions, iesuets, and rqitiles; 
indeed, they aru to a certain extent carnivorous, and in 
dmiicstication mlish cooked moat, and oven devour raw 
flesh with aviility. Tliey do not arrive at maturity till the 
mivtmtii or eighth year of thoir ago. 

The liaboons aru in the main African; ono spedes is found 
in Arabia, os wull as in Abyssinia; some aro peculiar t» 
We8ti*m Africa, one tu South Africa, and another to tin* 
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Ulood of CelebuH. All liave large check ])oachen. The tail 
Ih sliort or moderate. The |)Otiterior molar of tho upper 
jaw hns a fifth tubercle. The callOHitics are large. 

Tlie comrooD baboon (Cynocephalui papio') ie verj 
often brought tn Enropo, aud its good temper, fumil]arit 7 , 
and euriuuH habits when joting rendor it a great faronrito 
with visitors to menageries. As it increases itt ago, how- 
evur, it acquires the same repulsive habits as the other 
hjKH'ics, although perhaps iu a somewhat less marked 
dogree, and in soino casos tlie adult mnliHi have }KH.‘n knovu 
to retain much of thoir vonthful docility It also exhibits 
great intelligence. With regard to tho range of the rom- 
inun baboons, they have been found in Abynsinia, in Guinea, 
and thnsughout the west coast of Africa. 

The general colour of this bal)oou is reddish-brown; tlio 
whiskers are light-fawn colour, the face nearly black, and 
tho callosities reddish-violet. It is one of tho Siniiadio 
whirb supports tho climate of Europe with least incon- 
vcniciice, and it has frequently bred in our monogcrics. 
The adults, ereu the moJes, exJiihit much uttachnicnt to 
tho yonng anlnmls, nursing them with great tendcruess 
wliilst they are very young, and treating them afterwords 
with far more kiudncss than Is usually shown by monkeys 
in captivity towards tlieir ofispriug. 

I'hc black liaboou (^Cpmtcfphahu m'f/rr) is of great 
interest on account of Us lial>itat, as it is the only true 
liidNwn not found in Africa. It is a native of tho Island of 
<VlehKs.nnd hasltcon introdneed into,the Philippine Islands. 
It lives in forests and is arboreal in its imbits. Tlio head 
and limbs are clothed witii a long thick black fur. The 
callosities aro scarlet and tho tail is very short. 

For the other spedos of baboous see Anuiiis, Ciiacma, 
Drill, Gklada, Mamorili., Simiik.x, Tjiotii. 

BA'B&IAS or BA'BRIUB (or oven sometimes Gri’ 
iiritu is given as his name) wrote a collection of fsopiac 
fables in ten Imoks, which be tnnietl from prose Into chol- 
iamhic verse. The way in which Dahrios was discovered 
is rcmnrkahli'. Tho eminent scholar Bentley, in his “Dis- 
ci’tation on tlie Fables of Alsop,” jKiinted out for the first 
time that tho npponmtly prose fables (in tho vnrions col- 
li'ctiuns banded down from tho tlmo of Maximus Planudcs) 
rcidly contfuued many complete torses in classical form, not 
i|uite accurate iambics, but choliamhles.'’ or halting iani- 
hies (this being a literal translation of tiic word), that is, 
liaving a spondee as tho last foot, a favoorllc device In 
satirical xtoems. Bontlcy suggested that these might bo 
relics of the lost Babriafl, whose metrictil version hod quite 
disappeared except for tho critical notircs in other andent 
authors. T'hus Avianus, in the preface tu his fables, states 
that the fables of Bivlirias wore coutainiHl in two volumes, 
by which he means rolls of papyrus. Tlie ten books mcn- 
liuned hy Snidas were diviaious of tho fablnt themselves. 
Nothing is known of Babrias, and the exact time nt which 
he lived is nueertnin, thou^ ho may 1 mi certdniy placed near 
(probably a little befoni) uie age of Augustus. Tho fables 
of Babrias were usedhy the transcribers and rt'dactevrs in the 
middle ages as tho foundation of their versiona of Aisopinn 
fables. In some coses tho copyist was fortunately nintont to 
trartscribc, with only o few variations, the metrical original of 
llnbrios as prose. A fow fables have likewise beim XMVScrved 
nccldc-ntally in an entire form, and sovcral fragments uro 
cited in tho Lexicon of Suiihis. Tlie language of Babrias is 
extremely terse andolcgaut, and lus stylo of narration lively, 
pointed, and simple. Tho Ingenuity of sdiolani was busy 
reconstmeUng a supposed Babrias until on unexpected 
modem discovery addtd to tho number of the fables. Among 
the numerous MSS. which M. Myiins found iu the convents 
of Greece, there was one containing the fables of Bubrios 
in the ennvent of St. I.aTira on Mount Athns. lie took n 
copy of it (the price which the monks asked for the original 
hoing too exorbitant), and brought it with tho nwt of his 
treasures tu Paris in 1842. The Greek fables which were 


thus rescued are 128; tlicy are arranged iu Hipliabetica) 
order, that is, according to tho initial letters of the fabres. 
and the present collection does not go further down Mi *« > 
tho letter O. A cnnsidershle numlwr of fahlea is thersforo 
still wanting. Tho lull number Is understood to have boon 
100. In addition to tho original French edition of 1844 
hy Hoissonado Loclimaun (Berlin, 1845), Sir & ComwaU 
iJiiwis (Oxford, 184(1) and Weiao (Leipzig, 1855) havo 
edited Babriao. A subsequent discovery of M. Mynas, of 
ninety-four nioro fables, was pronounced by the Iwst 
scholars (I'rofttsnor Conington, Sir G. C. I^iwis, Ac.) to be 
n furgory hy some unknown scribe. All provbus ^itions 
arc supmwdod by tlw work of Mr. W. G. Butlierford, with 
noteH of rare vuluo nod origiuality (London, 1883). 

BABUYA'NSS XSLANDB, a cluster of small islands 
and bilnts lying tu tho north uf Luzon, tlie largest of tho 
Philippines. Babuyan, the innst nurllicm of tho cluster, 
is in 19'' 43' N. hit., mid 122'' E. Ioil, and is about 25 miles 
in circnniforoncc; there arc four ntlicrs of about tho sanio 
size. The inliubitoots carry on troilo witli the Ciiincsc, 
whom they supply with gold, wax, cosbia, cocoa-nuts, rice, 
iiuiizc, and (icppcr. Imn of excellent quality abounds iu 
them. These islands arc Among tho most jiruductive of the 
rhilippioex. 

BAJB'YUIN (/t((5-i7/», “ the gate of the gudo"—wlieiicv 
IlUlah), tho greatest city tho world lias ever seen, was 
situated on the lower Euphrates, Ihu river running tiinntglt 
its midst. It was alsmt in tho centre of tho great plain 
of Bauyloxia, and gave its nanu! to that region. Its siU* 
will ho fimiid marked on tho map of Ama lu-coinpanying 
Vol. I.—tlie modem town of llillali wteupying what was 
once tile heart of the city. 

Babylon was by no mcimK the curliest capital or centre 
of gia'crnmimt of the aucioiit country now known by tlio 
iiamo of BAtiYiAi.'riA or Gliahli-a; Akkad was tho chief 
city down to 20liU, I'r from it.c. 2009, Karruk (the 
Erecli of tho Bible) a century and a half later, Larsn in 
n.c. 17IIU, and Akkad for the srcoiid time a century later 
still. It was not till n.c. l.^rid that a fon-ign conqueror, 
liammurahi, dcfmiloly hrouglii nil the great plain under 
his powiT, and inudo Babylon his capital, llaiiimnrabi 
may have been an Ai-uli— (ho Chaldean bistorlan, the priest 
Berosus, so describes him; but tli» terms Arab ami for¬ 
eigner wen> so often interchniigisi that the point must be 
considered doubtful. The w'urd Babylon is a Semitic tnuisla- 
tion of tho uiieient Turauiuii name of tlio tow'ii, Ca-<Hmrrit 
which it boro under thn priiiiilivu Akkadian domiiiinii. 
Babylon enjoyed two ex'iiturics and a half uf undisputod 
dominion, termuniteii in u.('. 1800 by on invasion from 
tho mon; nurthcriy kiugdum of Assyria, under a iium- 
areh whose nnmo is sometimes rend Tngultininip and 
sometimes Tiglath-Ador—prolmhly two titles of difTcrent 
signiiicatiuns. After this conquest Babylon was subject 
to Assyria, but revolted from tiino to time. A siege by 
Slialmanescr in 8.'»l n.<'. ri'dueed it to submission, but 
Sargon, B.<’. 722, Sennachcrili, n.f. 705, and Assurbanipnl, 
i».C. 073 (the SrtrdmiJipnlus of tlio Greeks), snccessively 
plundered it ns opjwrlunity offered. Sennacherib ospccially 
seemed to lake n savage delight iu ruining tho great sub¬ 
ject tuwu (seo tlio curious iiiscrqitioii of ills quoted in tlio 
article Badri^) .Sardaiiapolus was the greatest of the 
Assyrian kings, hut, os is so often the case, his personal 
gn'.ati]ess proved tlie destruction of the ompire; nndNabu- 
pala-Hsar, governor of Biibylon under his wuak successor, 
assisted by tlie King of Media (the countiy round the 
south shoru of the Gospian), throw off tho Assyrian yoke 
in ii.(!. C25, and Babylon, after seven centuries of oppres¬ 
sion, was onco more free. Not only won Assyria sihui 
brought into subjection, hut tho city of Baliylon itself 
grew ill size and s))tenduur nt an astonishing rate. The 
nnmo of Nobucliodnczzar, the son and sarcesiiur of Nabo- 
pulaasar, is v''ry faiuiliur to readers of the Bible, and he it 
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was wlio in a lonp ri-i}^ of forty-two yrnrs—from n.c:. G04 ( 
t«) ij.o. 5G2—mined Raliylon to a “woadcr of tbe world." 
'rill; outer wall is stated by Ctesias, an eye-witiicsa. to 
Imvo been 42 miles in clrrnmfercnci*, iind Strnbo atid 
Qiiintns Curtins enpiMirt tins moosurc. Herodntus snyH 
tlic outer wall measured 5G tulles, and Pliny follows tluH 
inriuuircinij^it. Tlio smallest of flieso diiiiensluns would’ 
^ive a city of 100 squaro miles in nre.a, that is, four times 
tlin si%e of London; and tho Lirgiist, ono of 200 sqwire 
miles. Tlieni was aii inner wall nlsu, pixibaidy jirotretin;; 
the aetunl streets of the town; for tbe v.vt inclusuro coii- 
lulued numerous fields and ^^trdens, us well as dwclliiipi. a 
pnu-.tien still observeil in the walled lutles of Central Asia. 
'I'bis iuner witll, iiKliuu^li very much smaller than the outer 
Wiis .still a stracttiro of ps-at lenglli; and it will 
j'ivi! some idea of tbe rosuiircfs of Ibc Rreut King Nebu- 
rhadiiezzitr if the fact i.s ineiitioiitHl, whicli lie liinifaelf 
nT'ii'ds in an Inseription, that tic built this inner wall in 
lifteeu days. lleriKlolus descrilies tbe outer wall witli liU 
iisiint virncity. It was of brick', cemented with but bitumen; 
biul L'.iU tmvers Jit irregular interi'sils; ;md was so thick 
lliat a fi<iir-b<>n>e eliariol eould be driven along its lop, and 
i-oiilil luru Ik-Iwwu tile towen (Henslolns. Isink i.) It 
ll•nllell a glgmitle sijnare of 14 miles a side by Herodotus’ 
ealculntiuii, tind its lieigbl was U'2~t feet, with a Iluvkncss 
of 80 feet. It was pii-reed by n hundred brazen gati*s; and 
the inner wjUIs nbicL guarded tbe cuurse of the river luid 
twenty-five gates, giving aree.HS to as many main streets, 
'i'hc bousi'S were frequently of three and four Hluries. 
Kerry Isials gove pleiitifiil cinnmunication across the river, 
in addition to u bridge of stone piers, ncroKS wliicb planks 
were bud during the day time, mid ri'iiioved at night. The 
foundations of this bridge have b(*eu searelied fur, but 
hitherto without result. At each end of the bridge stood 
a vied palace, 'fhe clay for the huge wall cJiine in great 
]>iirt fnmi the no less lingo c.vcavation necessary to form a 
inuat. surrounding tlie town, very wide, deep, uiid always 
full of water. Of this inuat, up till the present dute, no 
traces liuvo been found. 

Unlike Kinevch, which jierishcd so early that the allu¬ 
sions of clnssii-al writers are to a city that had passed away, 
we liavo in the works of IIciXKlotus, Ctesias, .and others, the 
testimony of eye-wilne.SM’S to the greatness and sjilondour 
of Babylon, Ihiiugli neither of these saw it in its full tide 
of prosperity. Herodotus es})ei;ijdly is never wearj' of ex¬ 
tolling its magnificence. lie tells us that in the centre of 
eiu'li division of tbe eity was n eircniar 6})nec, in one of 
wliicli Qthe eastern or newer ]iart) sttsal the chief of the 
two royal palaces, c.^lled *'tlio adinimtion of mankind;'’ 
and ill the oilier stissl the faniotis T*-niple of Be], or ns he 
enits it, Jupiter Bolus," a somewhat ]>ym]iii(hil structure 
ill the stylo of the 'lower of lialH-l (se<< Bauki.), in eight 
stages, the lowest of whieli WiOS 2U0 ysu'ds e.ac]i way. It 
contained InuDense golden images of the idol, 4U fwt high, 
with tallies niid utensils of like eoloasal size, and of tho 
smne )>rccion8 metnl. This temple is identified with Uic 
great min of the mound Babil, about tliiO yards east from 
tin* Knphmtea, very much nean'T tho riveo* than Bira 
Xliiiroinl, tho snpjioscil site of Babul, whicli lies about 
1U iniU’S to the S.W. The bricks funnd 011 the Babil 
mound bear the mark of Nehuebodnezzar. On the eastern 
siibi were abu the Mj-callud hanging gardens of Semirnmis, 
wliii.]i Aloud within the precincts of tho great palace. 
Bcally these gardens were cummeiiced by Kabupalassar and 
eoniploted by Nebuchadnezzar; and the injlhicd Semi- 
ruiiiis, if slie ever existed, ]ind nothing to do witli them. 
A detailed ni'connt of tlicm is given by Diodums. They 
funned a square of 4tl0 Gns'k feet, at .a height of 71> foot, 
Ihwiiu lip by many fiers of nivhes biiilL on ono nniither. 
'J'lic surface was planted with nire trees and shrubs, some 
of tho fonner Isdiig of immense size; and the gardens were 
Aup].lij-d with w.atcr from the l-iuplirates by mcjuia of a 


screw. Beautiful chambers wero rc.'ired lummg the open 
arches. *100 ruin colled El Katr, or “the Palace," has hiieu 
discovered to bo tho fiunnus palace of Nebucbadiiezzai'. 
It stands on a mound about 700 yards long and 600 broad, 
with a height of over 70 feet. It is a very rcmnricnidii struc¬ 
ture, and from its being nneovered and in part dotoelicd 
from the rubbish, is visible from a considerable distance, 
but BO surprisingly fresh in appearance that it was only 
niter n minulo inspection that Mr. Rich was satisfied of 
its bciug ill reality a Babylonian rcrniiin. “ It consists uf 
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several walls and piers, wliieli face the canlinal points, K 
feet in thickness; in some places omomonted with nieJies, 
juid ill others strengthened by pilnstiirs and huttrosses, 
built of fineburned brick still perfectly cleau and sbarp, laid 
ill liinc-cenicut of such leiutcily that it is ulmust iiiipossilile 
tu i.xtraet n briek wliule. The tiqis uf tliesit walls an* 
broken, and may have been imieli liigbcr; on the oiilMde 
they htavc in somo places been cleared nearly tu tiic foun- 
datinn.s; but the internal simccs formed by them arc yet 
filled with nihbj.sh, in some ports almost to thuir sammit. 
One jAirt uf the wall liiOs liecn split into tlireo parts and 
overthrown, ns if by an earthquake. Some detaclicd w.^lls 
of tbe some some kind, standing at different distances, 
show whnt remains to have been only a small part of the 
original fabric; iudeed it appe.'irs that the pasKigc in Ilia 
ravine, lugellier with the wall w1iir.]i crosses its njiper end, 
wen; comieettxi with it. Near this ruin Is a heap of rub¬ 
bish, tho- sides of which arc curioualy streaked by the 
alternation of its materials; the chief port of which it is 
probable was unbiinied brieks, ns some were found here." 

Tlie wall of lucloaure of K1 Kasr, Didorns nasures us, was 
7 miles ia cirenit; really it was a city within a city, pro¬ 
bably offering an inner lino of resistance in casu uf siege. 
Tlie king's imlace at Delhi served a similar purjiosit, it will 
be remembered, in the Indian mutiny of 1867. 

These thn'e giuat ni(iuuds~-K] Kasr, the ruin of the 
great palace; Babil or Mujclltbe, tho relies of the mighty 
'I'emple of Bel; and Amnun, believed to liave Is-en a ruin 
even in the time of Ncbucbadnezzai, and conjectured to lie 
a pnlnco of thu early kings before even Assyria yet existeil, 
givu a peculiar imd striking physiognomy to the left bank, 
the eastern side, of tho Ktipi^tcs oven to this day. Iliey 
aro hills of bricks, broken and whole, covered with their 
own decay mid with the sand of lh« ilesert, furrowed witli 
UiO fissures of time and with the quarries rof tha spoilars, 
who have built villages and towns from their anhstance— 
a remarkable and mabmeholy contrast to Uicir ondeul 
magnificence. 

A great reservoir, partly natnm], surrouDded by sand¬ 
stone cliffs, pirtly excai'ntcd, of tliR enormous dimenmon of 
4 tJ fejit square, lay west of Babylon. Into tills the waton of 
the Kujiliniles woro first conducteil by the “ rivor of Baby¬ 
lon," tho Araxes, when the bed of tho rivor was lined with 
bricks. TJieuce tlie Araxes flowed through a deep valley 
(warfy) into Andiiu, fertilizing the coiuitry with irrigation 
ns it went. Itcsorvolr and river have now (dike dlsappcm'nl. 

Returning to complete tho history of Babylon, it remains 
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now briefly to indicate its decay—no less rapid timn its 
ritw. Nobochadnezzor and his Median ally ninde botli 
countries one great joint dominion, hnt after only three 
(Ustnrbcd reigns the sceptre oi Babylon passed to n new 
family, and that of Media was noised from the weak hands 
of Astyagtis the Medo by his grandson, CyruH tho I’crsian. 
Alarmed at the rapid growtlt of the new power, Nabunahid, 
king of Bal)yIoD, joinedCr<BeQs,idng of Lydia, against <^tus ; 
init the latter was tempted to engage ringly and was over¬ 
thrown, and tho former, in a subsequent rninpnign, fell into 
the hands of the oonqoeror, from the cwxnmstnnce of largo 
liodics of his soldiers rather welcoming tho Bcrsiuiis, with 
their pure munotheislio religion, as deliverers, tlinii fighting 
them as invaders—for it must he rcincinborcd tiiat these 
(liKaiTocted snldiera wore the captive Jowa. Meanwhile 
Ihilahazzar, son of tl<e monarch, sustained a siege in Biiliy- 
lon nntii Cyrus diverted thn Euphrates luid rnterrd the 
city by tlie rivcr-lwd, i».c. 638. Tlw .Tows were allowed 
to n-tum to Palestine. Tim King of Babylon w.ns iioi ill 
treated, anil died in an honoorable captivity. Liter, during 
the troubles at thn deatJi of Cambyses, a Babylonian im- 
]i«>stor appeared claiming tlio crown ns being Ncbncliiul- 
ni-ssar, tlio son i>f Nubunnliid. Belshazzar periidipd in thn 
assault of tho city. Cyrus did no harm to the city after 
Ills victory, bnt mode it Um royal winttT Tcsirlcnce an<l 
the tliird cupiUd town uf hts kingdom, after .Snsa and 
Kcbatann. But in coiibciiucncc of a revolt iiudcr Darius 1. 
the walls and gateways of the city were broken down, and 
tliu city was tiivitcd vory severely. I'ho population soon 
detTcased in such a degree that a unmia r of women bad to 
Iw brooght in from the iioighlwnring country. Xerxes, 
later still, rarried away the golden statue of Beliis, .and 
when tiiu city was taken by Alexander the (ireat hi: found 
tho temple of that dnity in ruins. Alexander jiruinised 
the inhabitants to restore that bnilding, but thongh ho 
tiinptoj'cd 10,000 men for two months they were uiuiblc 
even to clear away tho rubbish. Tlic ri\er that luul 
been diverted by Cyrus hail never been jintperly emlinnkcd 
again, and the conntry around lind gradually Ix'cume 
marshy and itestiloutiiU. TIiohc marsiies indeed uo>-t 
Alexander his life. The founding of Seleuceia liy Scleiicus 
Nivator furthiT contributed to its downfall, for the ruins 
4ir Babylon became the sources from wiiich the materials 
were bronglit for building the new city. In the time of 
Diodorus and Strabo coni was gniwii amongkt the mins 
of the dty within its ancient preeinets. Tim disirirt 
idtimately became abnost deserted, and the mins wore 
quarried for tho benefit of Hillah, NifTi-r, and other Aral) 
towns. Hie Arabs took |K>ssessiuii of ihc proviiii'c A.i>. 
660, and finally the great city, “ the beauty of tlic Chaldees' 
cxeclicnoy," iiecame a mem collection of dwilitc heaps, 
and was avoided even by tho waiuh-riiig trila's of that 
country as u ploro haunted by evil spirits. 

In their pictorial representations Die men of Bnhylon 
arc delinent).d ns wsaring lung hair onntiiied hy their 
lurlums, and os cultivating a full beard. The kings, 
mlcra, and priests ore distinguished iiy tbeir clnbnmto 
mhos and ornamentM. Thu dress of the liutter cIush 
upjH-ars to have consisted uf a Iqosu robe of lim-n reaching 
down to tho feet, fowrod hy a woollen tunic, over which 
a short doak or cape was worn. The pooriT classes ■'ippcar 
to have been content with a single loose gmiuviil, cuiituu-d 
at tho waist by a belt or girdle. 

Tim mins of Babylon Imvc been frequently visited and 
partially explored hy travellers, bnt though mtteh of value 
lias been recovered it is certain that there an.* vast troosun's 
in tho shape of historical nnd tmditionid n'cnnls still 
waiting for tbeir discoverer, buried beneath the mifdtty 
mounds of rubbish. A gonnml noenmit of thn wbolo 
4'.oantry, of which Babylon was the I'cutre, is given in 
BAnYi.m(iA. 

BABYltO'KXA, If one follows cn tho map of As<ia 


tho course of liie two great riven Euphrates and Tigris, 
they are found to rise in the inounlains of Armenia, and 
quickly diverging to about 200 miles apart to ineluM a 
large plmn of oblong outline Iwtwecn then- fairly parallel 
courses. About midway iu the length of the Tigris tbe 
rivers approach, nnd that so nearly as to be about 20 miles 
apart only at one ]>oint, and to continue less than 60 miles 
apart for some distance, then widening conmdbraiily so as 
to produce n vasc-sbaped figure, a second plain about 200 
miles in Isuglh U iiicIuMed by ibom beforo they join, and 
pour tlicir united flood into tho I’lTBiun Gulf. Tliis vase- 
shapoil idlnvial low-lying plain, with its continuation aiiing 
Iwth sides of the KuphratvB to the sea, was the theatre of 
one of the oldest en-ilizationsuf tlic world, whose liixtorical 
ri'cords go back to tunes coeval with the Loginning of Egypt 
or of China, wIwko elaima to bo the rite of I’amdisc itself 
are great, which undouhtcilly still exhibits the ruins of tliu 
Tower of Babel, whose libnu-ics contain tho written legends 
wlienee llii! :i(‘c()aii(M of UeneMs ns to tlic world's early 
liistoiy may have Iieun e.onqiilcd, nnd whonco Abrnlmin 
enine forth from “ Ur of the Chaldees ” (Gen.' xl. 81), the 
modem Mugheir, to found the race of Israel. The upper 
plain whensif we linve Rpokeu was liilly and somewhat 
stony in parts, but fertile nevertheless; it nflcrwards bore 
the Creek name of MeBO]K)lniitia, llic country 1>elwccu the 
rivers." Eastward of tlus - tliat is, on tho banks of tbo 
Tigris, nnd particularly east of that river—lay a very feriilo 
district eontinnmg this elevated plain, .and these low hills 
of stoiiu, which came to ho called Assyria. South of thesu 
eonntries lay the vase-shaped plain of Babylonia, and hy 
the sca-const the Clinldeans relaiiwd an early iudepeiideuce. 
Still hy the sea-coast and eastward the iiuid was called 
Slmshaii; above Sliusliati lay Klam ; and further north, up 
to the soulliiTii sliure of tlic Cu.Hpi<ui, was Media—Elaiu 
and Miolia Isnmdiiig Assjriji to tlic east, m-paratiil fwim it 
by till! uioiiutnin chain of /..agros. Both Meilinand Assyria 
wi-re bounded to tho norlli by Nipiiates, Ararat, and Urn 
other inouiitaiiis of Anneiihk 

It is from the pLiiii of Babylonia that cornea our civili¬ 
zation ; nnd himee the elements of art, of knowledge, uud 
of industry were first carried to Eunqs*. It is diflicult to 
realize that (he liaH-deserl countries watered by the Tigrin 
and Eiijihmtes were once tbo seats of adviuiced cultim- and 
centres of prosperous trade. The now barren plains of 
Jlesopolainia were dotlied with forests as late os the age 
of the Emperor .Julian, wliosc nnny marched through thu 
entire distriet, ‘^nne ronliiiuous sweep of verdure.” Tho 
]H‘Ktnf.ntinl marslies of Baliylunia leeiiicd witli rinli nnd 
thickly-jiopulatfd cities iu tlic d.iys of Abraliam. Thoir 
former stale of jirosiierity is the best assurance we can 
have of its revival with proper earn mnl lalMiur; wc need 
not despair of siring Babylonia again tbe granary of half 
tiiu world, or MesoiHitmnia tlie bighroad of enterprisiug 
commeree, if only we realize bow great was the civilization 
which they onco initiated and |siKM*>seil, the nature' nnd 
extent of which are but just k'giiiniiig to be revealed to 
us, thanks to tho zeal of a stnnll b.and of scholars. Those 
who bestow a gianee of wonder or curiosity at tho Assyrian 
luis-reliefM ill the Britisli Miw'nm, linvo for the most part 
little idea uf tho ninllitudiiious monuments of on extinct 
hut ailvnuced cirilizatioii which lie lucked np in tho cases 
about tbem iu lliu slinpe of small iitscribed tablets of clay. 
These tablets constitnled the larger part of the litcratoru 
of the B-tbylonians and Assyrians, and it is tlirougli them 
tEit the early history of Western Asia nnd of the men that 
funned it bus Ikh-u read and analyzetl. Tlie daily life and 
manners of the great empires of tho ancient East lie spread 
out kfin-o us with nil tlio habits and beliefs, the scionee, 
the art. and the thwilogy which cliaractcrizcd them. Wo 
arc bronglit fuee to face with men who lulvo hitherto been 
but names on the pages of Scripture—wltli Sennacherib, 
with I'iglitth'l’ilesvr, with Nebuchadnezzar, nay, with 
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princcfl and neribca who lived and died in Ur of tlic Gbal- Akkadian ianpiage had become extinct, tltongh tlie number 
dees before Abraham 8ou{>bt a new home in the distant West, of works c^mpos^ in it. more eapeciailj those relating to 
Thu cirilUataon of Bab^rlonUi, along with the system of religion and law, caused it to linger on as a learned and 
writing in which its literature was enshrined (see Cukki- liturury dialect, like Latin in the middle ages. As late as 
KOUM OiLARAnTKiut), WHS dtio to a Turaoinii nice, allied the' time of AMurbauipul (n.c. 678) an acquaintance with 
neither in blood nor in language tu thu luter ^mitic Akkadian was required from every person who had any 
population of Babylonia. It was llils rsco, nsuidly tenned pretensions to education, and composition was practised in 
Akkadian, from the early uaino of one of the divisions of tlio dead language, particularly fur the sake of ring and 
Chaldea, which came down from the hills to build the gn^nt seal inNcriptions, though some of theeo later specimens of 
cities of the Hahyloniun plain, and originate the culture and tho old laiiguago nro os fnll of fnnlts as a piece of '' dog 
civilisation which they afterwards ijaiided on tu Uieir Semitic Latin.” In order I41 facilitate the acquisition of tho andenk 
successors. They were stunted and ubiique-eyed, and spoke lauguiige of Chaldea, syllabaries, gramman, vocabularies, 
an agglutinative languogi*, like tfongnlian, rcinteil to the and phrase-books of Akkadian and Assyrian were drawn 
Ural-Altaic family of mankind, which may be typiailly up. Tlie vocabularies are arranged upon vnrions prin- 
represented by tho Somoyeiles. A considerable pro]K>rtion cipios; sometimes a list of roots and tJioir dorivatives is 
of the litcraiy remains of both Babylonia and Assyria was pveii, sometimes words of dmilar sound in Assyriim are 
uriginully composed in this Akkitdinii tongue, out of which grouped together. It is of course diiUcult work to decipher 
it was translated into Semitic Babylonian, or its sister- these records, but greater certainty is attained every year, 
diak'ct of Aasyru, about f}v<i ccntnrieH after thu conquest and tin* historical sketcli which fellows, as well os the brief 
of Clialdeu hy the Semites in 2150 n.c. Sargon of Agaiid a<‘c<mnt of this wonderful literature wliich we shall bo ahin 
seems to have bt-ca Uiu first of the Semilie stivercigus who to give later on, may now be taken ns accurately known. 
pat.nniir.cd learning, and muler his fostering earc new The passage given below alludes to the deportation of con- 
truutiscs were conipiluil on various hranelirs of knowledge, qnered nations by the Assyrians, and the planting of other 
though the tachnical terms in each still rcRiTiincd Akkadian, people in the cities from which they wore removed. It is 
and uut Semitic. from one of the Khorsobod InscriptiuiiH dlMovcrcd by Botto. 

After tlie uvcrtliruw of tlio Akkmlian power, however, the (ii>.means an ideograph, or sign for on object.) 

■ ■ ^ ^YW<« y«< 

IP. «MS.tu. tLn'a san. u. t’l. ac c3 m. lO- R>. 

city (2) his (1) it to charge I give; men of cotmtrios 


tl. lu. ya 

obedient to law (2) my (1) 

’II10 inscription goes uu, ^'My subjects nnigistratcs over 
tliem I make,*’ &e. 

As M.inetbo with the ancient history of Kgypt, so is a 
ciTtiiin ]>rlcst of Bel, iiumtsl Bcrosiis, with n'ganl to Balty- 
loiihk Berusus lived in the tlmo of the suiax's.'tnrs of 
Alexander the Greal, at tho end of the third century n.c., 
and ho collected a nnnplcto record of tlie tradithms of the 
i-arlimt times of Babyluiiiii. Hvery one is boniid to .admit 
tliat ho has wu'd gre;it discreliuii, and his most unlikely 
statements are gradually Ixliig proved to be biLscd on fact; 
herein, indeed, he is fiu* superior lu Manetbo, no doubt 
because he had actual WThten <-ontcRi})uniry documents of 
Y.ast antiquity to go by. Acourdiiig to this Chaldean priest 
(whose work, itself not now known to be extant, is jtre- 
servd lo us by many Greek lusloriuns in quotutuxiH), tho 
purely mythical tiaditiuns of Balij-lonia claim ton kings 
before tlie Deluge, who between them reigneil over the laud 
for 432,00(1 years, the long lives of the patriarchs of 
Genesis apiM‘.ariDg quite moiluratc Ix-sido this gigantic 
myth. Thu Inst of these, Sisuthrus, ix tlio Babylonian 
Xoah. fSec 1)1.1,i;gk.J It will be observetl that from Adam 
to Noah the Iliblv also gives ten generatiuns fnnn father to 
son. Thou come successively, says Berosus, grudnally 
npproaclung history us iic proceeds (we odd dates from tlio 
latest discoveries):— 

I. 86 Clialdcan kings, 34,080 years (mythical). 

II. 8 “Median" (Klamite) kings, n.r. 2450 to b.c. 

2260. 

III. 11 Chiddcau kings, the first of whom is bcllcval to 

have Ijcen Nimrod, aiwut b.c. 2260. 

IV. 49 Chaldean kings, abont r..r. 2000 to yj.c. 1550. 

V. 9 “ Arahian," uliout 155U to ii,c. 1278. 


ad ta va KH alb; 

in the place I cause to dwell; 

VI. 46 Assyrian (Uie first Assyrian domination), n.c. 
1275 to me. 744. 

YII. 14 Assyrian, second serii's, beginning with Tighith- 
Pilescr II., B.c. 744, and ea£ng with Snm- 
eus (tho “Snrdanapalus" of Byron), n.<\ C2.*i. 
VIU. 6 Cbaidean, bcf^ming with Nabopalassar, father 
of Nohucho^ozzar, and lasting eighty-seven 
years, till the conquest Ity rersiii, n.c. 688. 

The first dyuasty is of eouno altogether mythicU, but 
there is good reasun to think that the second represents 
the recorded Elamite conquest ol Babylonia, Berusus using 
the term Median vaguely to signify a conquest from the 
East. These Elamites were a Semitic nation, driven coxt- 
wards by pressure from the Abyabs, who were aftorwanin 
(as rerhians) to succeed to the dominiem of Western Asia, 
but who liad not yet as a whole penetrated across the dew'rt 
of Bagortia from their home in Central Asia, east of the 
Caspian. The Bible also counts Khun as tlie first “ son," 
ie. nation, of Shorn (Gen. x. 22). Tins much is cortniu, 
that wlieii Kudur-nonhoudj, king of Elam (c^led Chedor- * 
laomer in Gen. xiv.), ravaged Erocb in u.c. 2280, as 
recorded by Afisorbanipa], copying an ancient tablet, the- 
land WHS already ovcmin by Elamites, and one proof of 
this is that Semitic names are recorded on this tablet as 
those of dwellers in tiiu land. We may place our first 
historic date, tlicrrfore, witli Mr. George Smitli, as 2460 
when tho Elamite (Semitic) incnralons begau ou the 
country hiUivrtu held by Akkadian (Turanian) peoples. 
There m'uins fair renson for placing tbs Deluge aiKiiit 
2000 years before this, i.e. b.c. 4600. These dates arc 
tile most moderate, many Bcholars reading tlie inscriptions 
at higher figun^s. It is quite certain that if Mr. Smith 
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CITS at all )io ens on the sido of modontion (boo Trtna- 
octions of Soc. Bibl. Arehnolog^, November, 1882). 

Tlie question of the oontinuod divcraitj of lnn{nui^ will 
bo dealt with later on, but the nations tiiemsolvea became 
fused into one stock. The lowland Samir, the highland 
Akkad, and the Semitic moantuinoeie of Kloin l>ccamo one 
indistinguishable people. The oldest towns have Akkad 
names, however, throa^ all Babjloniim history. 

About ».c. 2260 a great king consolidati'd Chaldea or 
Babylonia (often called Shinar also in the Riltli!) into unu 
wliole. Tliis king's name is andecipbei^bio, and suholora 
generally call him by a coined naico, Isdnbar; but the 
keenest stndonts detect reasons for tlm nnine-symbols 
snotiding like Nimrod, and of coarso any data lending to 
tbc discovnry of tbo soands of these symbols are eagerly 
ihisired. Professor Sayce finds reason for the sound 

Kibirra.” Bat apart from tbo name, tbo king of ii.c. 
2260 is undoubtedly Nimrod. He is the builder of Babel 
(os wan Nimrod, according to the Jewish tradition), llio 
founder of Bubylon, as well as of Ninorch and Assyria 
(Gen. X. 11,12, margin, “he went fortii t«» Assyria’*), the 
lord of Krech, a mighty hunter, && Nimrod (fsdubar) 
drove out thn Elamite kings aud re-established tlio Cbnlditon 
mlo over tho united nation. It may be mentioned tliat 
Arlstotli* hud copies of iistroiioioical obsorvations sent him 
from Babylon, in the time of Alexander the Great, whiuU 
reached back 1003 years, i.€. to tbo date 2284 lur., and this 
is only one of half n dozen proofs os to the date of Niniru<l, 
.accenting the traditiou tlmt he was tbo fonmlcr of Babylon. 

About 2000 B.C. Abram (Abraham) migrated to Syria, 
ntid thcDce to Palestine (Gen. xi.) This was the p(>ri(^ of 
the great creative literary period of Babylonia, lusting alwut 
600 years, up till 1600 n.o., i.e. to about the cm of Moses. 
Babylon was nut tho capital at this time, hut Akkad, a 
town situati-d on the Euphrates, t» thu “ uuck of the vasu," 
where the rivcni run closest. 

Witli B.c. 2000 begins thu em of Umkh, king of “ Ur 
of the ChMldccs,” Abiialinin’s city, and the rise of Suniir, 
thu southern |>urt of tho eouutry, tho metropolis being the 
<-ity Ur, not far from tho jaiiction of thu Euphratos with 
tliu Tigris. 

B.r. 1860. Era of Ismidagan, king of Erech, a little 
north of Ur. Erech thn metropolis. 

n.c, 1700. Larsn tho metropolis. 

n.o. ICOU. Era of Sargon, king of Agnne and Akkad; 
revival of the powor of Akkad. 

R.C. 1660. Em of Hammurabi; risu of Bahylou tu bn tho 
iiiH mpolia. 

The Sargon tnentioned here must not be confused with 
his niunea^c of n.('. 722. He was the Moses of the 
Bahylomans, l)om of an unknown father, placed by Ids 
supposed mother, a princess, in an ark of rushes, launched 
()U the river, and saved and brought up by a ferryiiiau. Tn 
his character os patron of literaltiru Sargon n'semblea 
Solomon, and tit liim (aa to Solomon) aru ascribed the 
authorship or compilation of many books of the wisdom of 
imciont Babylonia. 

The conquest by Uio Somite Uaminnmiti r<>6torcd tho 
Semitic sway from the westward, where thu Semitic nation 
had taken root and ituiirished; its old eastern home, Elam, 
being now occupied by Turauiana and by tlie advance gnard 
of the Aryans. The SomiUu language, largely mixed with 
Tnraniau elements from the priinitivo Akk^uin, became 
the language of the country, forming a dialect rather akin 
to Kiamidan tlian to Hebrew. A Semitic iiiscrijdion of 
King Hammnrabi hhnaolf is in thu Louvre. 

In 1278 Assyria, tbo warlike nation of the nortli, Iwnring 
to the more peaceful and stndions Babyloouvus somewhat 
tlio rslation of the Romans to the later Oronks, not only 
asserted its independenro under Tugnltiniaip (otherwise 
called Tiglath'Adm), but. reduced Bubyluina to the condition 
uf a tributary power, sometimes even to that of n pruvhicc. 


Babylon proved a troublesome subject, and made continnal 
struggles for independemte. 

The supremacy in Western Asia now passed to Asstria, 
and we supplemeut what has becu already sUtud iu that 
sketch by a brief uccouot of tho kings who next ruled over 
the combined iieoples. 

Tiglath-Pilescr I. (the name uieaiis “ lord of tlie Tigris ") 
is tbo principal moniutdi of this early empire «1f Ass^Tia; 
iiis arms subdued the whole land from the Caspian to the 
I'emiim Gulf, and from the Moditerranmn to tho (Insert, 
yet he WHS defeated by t))o ha]f-sul>dui-d Babyloniaus, 
who rum agaiust him 1110 n.c. At his death tlm great 
domhiion ho had foumlcd fell t» pieces, and Babylonia was 
able again fur about llirce centuries to contend for mastery 
with uceaslonal success. Iu 886 Assur-iiozir-pal rcsturnl 
the waning fortunes uf Assyria, and under him tlie empii'e 
even exceeded in size that of Tiglath-Pilesor, whilst 
sculpture and architecture n'oehed nn exctdlenco hitherto 
unknown. In 8(i0 his mm ShuhinuicHcr succeeded, and 
still furtlur enlarged the kingdom, taking iiu op]K>itunily 
to rcooiiquer Babylonia amongst other feats uf urms. It 
is this king who defeated first Benliadod, king of Syria, 
and afterwords his suri'cssor and murderer Hazaul (2 
Kings viii., &c.), n.r. 88^. It was iigninst ShahnanemT 
that Ahnb foi^'lit (1 Kings xx.), and later on Juhu, son of 
Omri, king of Samaria (** Jobun, sun of Khunui,” on tho 
obelisk recording it), from whom he extorti^d tribute. 
Jehu really was son of Jclioshaphnt, and had endoavountd 
to oxlirpiite the race of Omri (sou Kings); it is curious 
that ho iind deceived th(‘ Assyritins iutu believing him thu 
htgitiinato successor. 

TJiis first Assyrian empire was overthrown by Tiglath- 
I’ileser II.. a usurper, in h lung nod llen^o struggle, ending 
ill 744. Babylon, who had kept her independence, thougli 
often conquered liy Assyria, was by this new conqueror 
redu<x:d to n mere piuvJnrc, and remained in that forluni 
condition, except from 727 to 710, until the time uf Nnbu- 
]ialasbai', tlie fatJicr of Nehuclindnezzor. Tiglath-Pileser 
organized the whole vast dominion by the system of 
satrapies, so wdl known later on undi’r tho lVr.sian 
monarchy; and wlicr<! po|iulatloiia were turbulent he hud 
them transporl(‘d to otlier regions in n mass. IJu placed 
Hoshea uu tlu! throne of Suinariu, .and niado Uzzudi of 
.Tudnli his tribnlnry. whilst on th<* (>tlier huIo one of his 
expeditions |Hnietratcd to India. In 727 Tiglith-Pilescr 
II. was defeated and slain hy u rival who took tbo noino 
of ShalmHneH(>r IV., and who is hi‘st known hy his long 
('amjiuigii against Samaria, 2 Kings xvh. fSce Bartlonish 
Caitivity,) His Hiicccssor S.argon—not lo be confused 
with Sargon of Agane (the Bahyloaiaii Moses)—succeeded 
in capturing Sanuiriu and in carrying uwny thn ton tribes 
of Israel captive lo Assyria (721 iv.c.) Sarguu’s reign 
wus a very brilliant one. Klain on tbo east, Armenia on 
tho north, Syria and Pulestino on tin! west, and lastly 
Egypt itself, succesHively fell under his irresistible attack; 
and from the last-named country he sailed to Cyprus, wlicio 
bis eOigy found at Idulimn Isars witness to this day of 
his supremacy. Babylonia had Mazed tho opportunity of 
tho coiifosiuii at Tiglath-l^lescr's dentil tn rise under n 
Chaldean princo called Merodiieh Boladaii (incutioned in 
2 Kings XX., and luuah xxxix.), and had uveutlially 
regniix^ com])Ictc iiitlepi'ndi;n<‘i! mid {riendsliip with llczc- 
iriiili (if Judttli (R.t'. 722); this too gavo Sargon but one 
triumph thu nion*. and in 710 he enished tho twelve-yeurs- 
old kingdom and nsKuined the tith* uf King of Assyria and 
Babvlon, wlilch Tiglath-i’ilcser befuro him liad bonin for 
tile first time. Towns, palaces, and libraries began to 
ariso as tho king's energies turned to more peaceful 
(■ceniiations. his nmqucsts exhausted; but his life was cut 
short hy tho uMial violent tenuinntioii of those tiroes. 
After his murder ids no less faiiiuus son Sennacherib 
ascended the throne of the united cumitrics (b.c. 706). 
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.Scnnncbcrib is familiar to rcadcni of the 01<1 Testamont 
fnmi liis invasion of Jndiili in n.c. 701, only fmstmtod l)y 
llic check he received from tlio armies of Egypt mid 
Ktiiinpin. For his campaign against Babylon, see Baiikl. 
Ho too iwrished l»y murder in OKI, at tho liands of liis own 
Wins (2 Kings xx.); Imt hia favourite son and eliH'f-gwniTal 
Ksnrhndd^n was abln to Womo his mcretisor. after a 
Ktmgglu witli lijs brothers, Seiinaclicrib had huilt largely 
at Ninweli; Esarhacldon preferred Babylon. Ho was a 
very bold warrior; am! it wus hi ono of tlio ciimpnJgiiK 
under Ksorhaddon that thu niimvt nneqnalled niiirch of 
!>K0 miles into tli<' heiirl of Araliin was ]K'rfunn<'d by tlie 
Assyrian soldiers, 28(1 miles being tlirongli the dm*rt. Ibe 
Oasplan (rilies, the Caneawis, and Media (hy this time fnlly 
Aryan in nationality) owned Ihc sway of Ksarhiuidon, whose 
final nrldiwi'iiieiit was the c^iiojnest and snhjeetiun of Egj'pt, 
and the eonsolidation of the wiiole western eiviiized world 
nnder one dimiiiiion for at least twenty years. Mannsscli 
was hninglit captive t<i Jiim at Babylon (2 Cliron. xxxiii.), 
Tiid Assiirlianip'd Ctlio Sanlanapalcis of the firwlfs) sim- 
I'Ctsled him (it.c. dfw). 

Assui']i:iiii(>al was tlio most glorions prliin- of lliesc 
times of liigli antiijuily. lie rnled over tlio wealthiest 
kingdom over si'en, erti-ndjiig Its |Kiwor from the iEgean 
Sfci to tile Indian Ocean. So licterop-msnis an empire 
could not long remain nnattnekisl; and accordingly we 
find AssnrltiuiiiHil iii great {siril liy a combineil rising of 
Klmii and Medm on tlie cast, Baby Ionia, Arabia, and Egypt 
<in tlio wiutb, King f!yge« of Lydia and the kings of 
Balestinc on the west. Of all tliese, liowcver, Egypt, 
aided hy Oyges, alone regained imlependeiiee. Bahylnn 
suffered most s<'Yen‘ly after its reduetion )»y fmidiie. 'lliis 
danger over, Ashurlinnlji.arB magnificence wins fnlly dis¬ 
played, tlic groat, library at Nineveh iMTUiiie the wonder 
of tlio world, learned men of all nations poured into As¬ 
syria; tlic palaces were more giMiid thau ever, gorgcuiia 
with gold and silver, pn^cious liangings, and walls watlp- 
tnnal in I'rw relief. 

This sjiIeiMlonr vanislifd ficforc it w-as fully realized— 
for ft|. the death of Asanrhanijia], the viccniy of tho cmi- 
/jnered llahylonia, Ka)Mi|Hi1asKar, threw aside his loyalty 
and declan-d himself king, n.«'. r2.'>. Not only did lie 
neliievp eoiiiplctc indepriulcnce fur Babylon once more, Imt 
gaining the help of Mislia he asKiiilted and lisik Nineveh, 
mid the last Assyrimi king, Saraetis, wlio is known to us 
in BjTon’s poem as Sardmiajialiia II.. jicrished in the flanica 
of his [laliiee, to which his own liand lind set fire. 

As At the Wgiuiiing of this long eliaptcr of (he world's 
history in 246b it.o., so now till its clow* in 6.‘I8, did 
Iluhyloiiiii mil' Die woild of Western Ashi. In 604 
Nehuehadnezzar HncciH‘d<il his father NalH>))nlass.ar, and 
Babylon nise to the loftiest ]>oi»it ever attained liy any 
eity. ['Sci* BAWYr.OK.] Tho long wlgn of forty-two years 
g.o‘ prosjK'rity 1o tiw country, the old enemy Egypt was 
unite sniHhied, .ind the worhi seemed to liave found its 
umstiT. Hardly was the great king dead, however, tlian 
vvithiii six years tJie empire tottcnsl, and tin* eniwn was 
M-i/isl hy the iisiiqicr Nuhnnaliid fnaii the grasp of his 
feeble descendants. Cyrus, the Icing of Persia, saw the 
weakness of the kingdom, and used his opportunity. Tlie 
cumpiesl of Babylonia w.as cffcctwl, and the supremacy 
*-viT Westem Asia tnins(iTn*d to Pershi, n.f. 538. 

Baliyloiiia was no quieter under the ancient Persians 
than nnder tlic ARsyri.aiis, and the great city was tnore than 
once besieged in the quelling of the revoltn whieli fniitlessly 
Iniat against the Persian jsiwer. This at last itself fell 
Is-fon- Alexander the Oreut, wJio found his death in Babylon 
J».r. 323, prohidily from fever eaiight in tho marslies, 
jnssibly from excess in living, jutssibly from poison. 
SRLKtx'i'a, one of Alc'xnnder's generals, claimed and 
wm it at the jiartition of tlie empire, and it was the 
fairest p.irt of the great realm of Syria. In n.c. 140 it 


formed part of Farthln, and so remained rill it was rveimn 
hy the Rommia in their expoditfons against that nation in 
the second century A.u., and by .Inlian in tho march 
spoken of above, 3118 A.l>. Finally the caliphs seized it 
from tho Samhakii>k.s in the year 650; and Bagdad on 
(lio Tigris, not for from Babylon on tho Euphrates, wns 
Uie sent of the MolAraiiKxion empire for six centuries. 
Conquered and rcconqnen'd by Persia and by Turkey, it 
has Is'cn fur tho last 250 years under Turkish rule. 

It will Isj jH'rhaps TemaTkod that nothing has been said 
of Semirmiiis. 'Die reason is that idtbough Greeli historians 
give very fnll imdciremnstautial accounts of her fonndulloii 
of Ninen-h, and her cxjiloits in war, with omih's nambenil 
iiy the niilliuii and fillets by tho thoiisaud, yut thu rccorils 
of Assyria arc absolutely silent as to Scniinimis, and the 
diite.s and facts giuni about her for tho most iMivt eonfiii t 
with the records of history. It seems proved, Ihorcfove, 
Hint tlii'su talus ore fictitious. 


AiteratMrr.-—At an early jieriod in Babylonian history a 
great literary development took place, and numeroiis works 
were produced whtuli emlxidicil the prevailing myths, 
rcligl'mi, and seiencctof that day. Written many of them 
in a niihle style of poetry (ns we are assured hy Mr. tloorgi- 
Smith, wild gitvu his life to Baiiyloniau reHran-h), and 
njipoaling to the Ktrongesl fccllnga of the poo]>le on one 
aide, or regi.slcriiig the liigbest efft>rl.s of tlirir M-imcc on 
Ihe oilier, these texts became tlic slnudardx for Uahyloniiiu 
literature, and later generations were rontent to copy those 
nritingx iiistuiul of making new ones for theniHolveB. In 
fart evm' great Babylonian city liml nt least cmc library 
filletl with Rurli rojiies written on clay, or, more mndy, lui 
]iap)Tns. Olay was evcrywlmre abundant; and by (he 
venemtion in which they were held, these texts fixed and 
stereotyped the language of histories and iascriptinns down 
to the Persian conquest (luc. 538). Thus texts of Uiiii 
Agu. Sargnij, and Hniiimnmbi, « thovuml jienr* bcfun-. 
Nohucliuduezzor, are in tlie same language os liis ownl 
Not BO wifli the speech of the people. Tim priv.ale 
leltirs (liwovercd show an entirely changed language. It 
is as with ourselves. The hmguagc of tlic Bible is luit yet 
tlm« centuries older llinn onr eominon speech, but it 
already ]irescnls gn‘at diveruities; bow, then, when it shall 
Ih! twelve ? The tablets containing ttioso anciriib copicK of 
nlinoKt inconceivably ancient originnls vaiy from an ineii 
square to over a foot, and are composed of fine clay in- 
scrilxjd with nineifunn characters wlien In a aoft stale, 
thon Inkiid in a feu-nneo until Itnrd, and afterwords trans- 
ferred to tin- lilirary. SoAietimes clay cyltmlcTH aro used Cseu 
illustration on next imge). Wlien Nineveh was dostroyi-d by 
fire, ii.c. 626. nt tlio timo of the new birtii of tlio suprcm.wiy 
of Babylon, maay of these lahluts were cracked and scoreJicil 
by the lK<nt; tliey have been furtlicr broken Iiy being 
tumiHl liver hy Iiimters for treasure; and, to <‘om])liito 
their i-nin, the nun of that day and ours alik*', soiling 
llirougli Hie ground, liM every sjiring satnmtod tliem wilh 
minerully-impregiiated water nnd idioiucal sulistaiiceK. 
which leave crystals in every crack, wliosc grnwtli splits 
the tablets to minute frngroeuts. Many tablets are in KKl 
pieces, mid the labour of bringing togi'tlier the si'attercd 
jmrlions is not the least part of the work done by rfnr 
nrcbasologists. Every tablet is numbered and bears the 
first line of Hie entire work. Thus tho great astrological 
work begins, “ When tho Hods Anu, Elu," Ac., and eaeli 
tablet bciira a correspomliug mark, “ First taldet of Wlien 
H«* floils Ann, F.ln,’’&c.,“S<Tond tablet of Whem the Gods 
Alin, Elu," &e., as well ns conulnding with the npunlngwonlH 
of tlic next sucmsling tablet. Thom were ov’cr 10,666 
taldels nt Niiie-veli, by far tbe greatest number copies of 
Itftbylnnhn texts 1660 y«iars old at that dat«. Almost nil 
tlut wc know of ancient Babylonia and Assyria is derived 
from the contents of a singlo Assyrian lilirary—that of 
Nineveh, nliont two-thirdH of which is now in the British 
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MuBCTim. This libmiy was cstahluhod b; Assarboni^Ml, 
distingaishcil among Assyrian kings by lus patronage of 
imming. The earlier libraries of ^sy^ as well as thoao 
of Uiitylonia, were despoiled for its sake, and scribes wrro 



}Ii>\iiaon«1 nnrnt-elay Cylindor, (Vom KoiiyiiTiJIk. containing 
)>4rt nf the records of Sonnsclicrib, now in Hrltiab Museum. 

kept busily omiiloycd in copying and rp*cdi()ng the old 
Mteniture «>f Cimblea. This wus in <i 7 d 

The etiiitcutK of a Babylonian libniry, judging fruui tlnwc 
»'f llie libmiy of Nin(*voli, must liavo bct'ji M^ty rariona. 
Tlio Bov. Professor Kayce, whoso book «m “Babylonian 
Litcratun! ” (Lou. ISHU) gives n popubr nceoniit of them, j 
<iescribcs them ns comprising “liistorica] mid myllKiIogicid 
documents, ndigious records, legal, gL-ograpliicnl, nstm- 
aoinicnl, and nstrologicnl treatises; poetieni c<iin{K>rititiiiH, 
/.rnmiiuiticol and loxicnl disqnisiUoiiN, lists of stones iiml 
ti'ccs, of birds and beasts, copies of tmities, of eommcrciul 
iranaacUonH, of correspondence, of petitions to the king, 
md of loj-nl proclaniations." Two of the lunallor tablets 
brought front Nluoveh may be noted ns ehjH'cially cnrioits, 
line as contAiuing tho private will of S<‘nnnchcrib, in wlticli 
lie K-nvea certain valu(d)lea to his favonrilc son Ksnrlmddon, 
:ntd tlio other os giving a lesson in spelling und pnmuncl:i> 
lion to 0110 of tlie prinoosses. KtptaUy worthy of notice 
.ti'u the ciipies of despatches sont by generals in Uie fiebl, 
.ind the fortnightly reports rcgnlarly fonfivinled to the king 
tiy the .'wtrunomprs-royal attached to the observatories of 
the lm*ge towns. 

Tbo library of Kincreh was partinilai-ly rieh in liistoriral, 
religions, and scientific Ilteratnrv. Among the historieul 
documents must bo caunted tlic wMuUlcd Assyrian Canon, 
by means of which tlio clironology, not only of the Assyrian 
mouarefas, but also nf tbo eontempuraneons .Icivtsh and 
Isnwlitish kings, Ims bccu restored. Tlius irn find that 
Almb was living in tlic year Kri4 n.r., when he shared in 
the defeat suffered by Benhad.-id of iHunuMms at the 
hands of the Ansyrians in the battio of Aiwr, that Jehu 
M'lit tribute to Nineveh in 842 inc., that Uazuiti of Jwhib 
leagued himself with liamath in 742 that Tigbilh- 
I'ilvscr received tribute from Mcnaliem in 7dM ii.c., and 
from Aims, or, as he is cnllnl on the Assyrian monuments, 
.lohoahax, in 784 Tuc., and tlint Sennadierib’s eampaign 
against Hczokiali took place in 701 It is of the 

highest importance to tbo biblical student to bavi* at lost a 


trostwortliy antliority by which to rectify tlie conflicting 
numbere nf the Second of Kings, 

Tbo most important of tlic ancient libraries was that of 
tbc king Sargon (tlie Babylonian “ Moses*’) at Agnne, the 
modem Sopbarvmin, 30 miles above Babylon, on tho 
Knpbratcs, collected in the year ItiOO n.c. binder the last, 
or neo-Bubylonian dj'nnsty, Nubncliadnezzar mised np a 
library at Babylon, on tbo s.amc gigantic scnlS as all tho 
rest of bis work there; but it is not probable that this 
library will Iw found to eontnin iiiiuiy original taxis. On 
the otlier band it is known that, after tlw AKsyrtan plan. 
Ncbuclindnczznr ransed the aucient texts of Agaue and 
elscwliere to Ik* copied for Babylon, and tho mounds of 
Babylon only wait another J«'iyard to uxravato them, and 
another Smith to rouil the fragments so collected, to yiclil 
tlie tn*asnn-R of Nineveh. 

In ism Mr. liassam, working for the nuthorilic'i of the 
Britisb Mnsenm, exhumed the libroiy at Sipparn, wilh 
10.000 tablets all perfect, and lying otfllic sbclves in their 
original jiosition as placed there by tlie librarians twenty- 
five centuries ago. Tlu'^c tablets were placed in the Jiaiids 
of p.atiei>t students, the slow but gradnal result of who'«* 
labours contlmmlly adds t<i our knowledge. 

Jieiitfim. —Tlio first Babylonian faith wa.'t undoubtedly 
Sbamaiilsttr-; that in to say, gtsid and evil spirits worn 
detected in every natural occunviwe and object, ami influ- 
] ence might be gsiinwl over or through them by vtnrji. Tins 
tSomitic oceujiation brought nature-worship with it. and tlie 
spirits of the older faith liceami! gods, and soon were, 
arranged into an ordered iiierarcby. A passknatu out¬ 
burst of hymns followed, all in the Akkadian tongue, 
fortunately prc»en-ed to us by copies, with either side-liy- 
side or interliiic.-ir tnuislations into ordinoiy Assyrian, mi 
that tbo ancient 'I'uraniiui tongne ran bo by their me.'ins 
deeiphered- Many of Ihew are highly piK-tical in ehuracter, 
and all are extroinely inluiahle. Tho creation, the inno¬ 
cence and fall of man, the Deluge, the di-cds of Niiiirml, 
tlie Tower of Ihihel, the s.acritiei' of Isaac, &(■-., all find 
their expression in texts of the time of Abraliain, and in 
a language which wa.H a dead hmgnago after ItiOO li.r. 
Some of the ]icnitejitial psalms are eomiKircil by enthn-si- 
nstic stndenlx to Ihu J’.'i.ahns of David. 

Bel (the lord) was the liead of thisOlympns—Ann, Ilea, 
and KIu forming a trinity beneath him, with a trinity of 
secondary gods, the Moon-god, the Sun-god (inferior to 
tho Moon-gnd in the new of ttsi Chaldeans) aiul tho Air- 
go»l li<.'nealb them. Thwe were the “seven magnificent 
deities”—the gods of the five planets making up tlui nmn- 
lier of twelw. Innumerable lesser gods, migels, and 
demons wore fancied as existing snbji'Ct to these lords <if 
heaven. Later times wiw Bel won>iiip]H><l so exeltwively 
that tho transition to monotheism, first that of Zorarter 
and then that of Moliaimned, has bivii maile easy. Tho 
gisidess Islitar (Asliton'th) w.as witii the Babyliaihms the 
deity of lore and also tho deity of the planet Venus; so 
Bel. who answers to thn I..itin .lupiter, father of gods, was 
the deity of the star wc ciUl by that name. The national 
religion was prescrihwl and supported by the government, 
tlie I'ariou.s teinjiles being eiidoiritl with largo touts of land, 
some curious rccnnls of which lian* hreii recently unearthed 
from the ruins. Tin* wn io's of the temples and tho care 
of education upiiear to h.'tvo been iiitmsled to a rastc (n* 
iinliT called the CImIdees or Chaldeans. The order does 
not. appear fn have heen liorf*ditary, bnt to have been 
I’oemititl from the body cif tho {asiple, and even aeconling 
to tin* iHSjk uf Daniel from tl'O foreign captives or aettleis 
ill tlie laud. 

Hi-ifnix .—If wo lam from religion and mytbolo;^ to the 
d<imaiu of seieiice, wo shall find tliat here too the intd- 
lectuai activity of the Bsbyhmians had been excited. The 
of classical writers that Chaldea was tlio birthplace 
of nstronoi'.y and astrology has been confirmed by the 
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diiwlosurcH of the caiicilonn inscriptbiu, the Bcicmtific 
tcmiB being ncarlj all Turanian, not Semitic; tlint ia, older 
tlion 2tH)U B.C., and a remnant of the nneiunt Aklcadiana. 
'I'lic niotiooH of tho heavuiily bodies and tlio plionoincim 
<if the weather witv observed and noted down from a 
very remote TKsriod. Eclipses of both snn and imsm were 
predicted, uud a fancied cnimcction lind been detected 
between thB wovther and the cimnges of the moon, snp- 
)M>rted by centuries of observations. They knew tlni length 
of tbe solar year, pn'jkorcd tables of lunar luiigiludos, num¬ 
bered and named tho visible stars, stndied tlio comets, 
knew tlio polo-Btnr, ohsoiTed the motions of Veuns and 
Mors, &(j., and they diseovored tlio first complex cycle of 
rccurrcDco uf any aslninomical idinioinena in their poriiNl 
of cightiH-ii years, wliicli tlmy I'ldled Saros. They kneiv 
Kcvuu bodies—tbo snii, the moon, and five planets-.-whieh 
hud iiregiilur motions amongst tho stars; and themi seven 
they ti-jk as presiding dcitic's, eneh over one »iiiy. Thus they 
invented n week of seven days, liio names of which, trans¬ 
lated into the Teutonic Sun-day, Misai-day, still remain, 
plaiK-t for jilanet. The seventh-duy Sabbath indci-d was kept 
US a (lay of rest with uliiioht .lewish severity; on it the king 
was foriiidden to cat ciKikrd fmit or meat, to chungn his 
clothes or wear white robcB, to drivo his cliiuiut, to sit in 
juiiginent, to review his troops, or even to t.^kc niodiuinc. 
Suniutliing like an aee.nratH mensurement of time was 
attained by the invention of the water-clock and sun-dial, 
and it is to tho Akkadians tiiat wo owe tbe division of the 
year by tlio signs of the /.iHliae. It is {tohsiblo that a mdu 
kind of teleseupo was known, since one uf the nslronomicid 
ro|x>rts staU's tliut “Veuns lises and its orliit duly grows in 
size,” and tSir A. II. I.nyard found a crystal lens among tho 
ruins of Ninevcii. In one place it is recorded that tho sun 
was “ spotted” on the first «luy of the Chaldean year, from 
whicli wo may infer the pn.'w*nce of an ntmsually iaigc spot. 
Wliat iiiakca thew; noticoii tlio more hiton'stiug is Mint they 
ore fur the most ]uirt' endsKlieil in tho work, coiiKistiiig of 
seventy tablets (now in tho Bntish Mnstmin), compiled fur 
iSargun of Agane about 4U00 years ago, and are therefore uf 
.■Wtoniflhing antiquity. Tin- ealalogue of this work, Iiowever, 
in spite of its ago, has a curiously imxleni direction to tho 
student, who Is told to write down and hand to tho 
librurian the uumber attorlusl to tlie h<H>k lie wishes to 
consult. Sncii a touch of modonn’Kni alniust convinces us 
that there is nothing new under tho snii. One of tlu'sn 
ohsenations, an cclqisc of the moon ohserv'ctl at Babylon in 
Ihu year 721 tuc., whil<‘ Ilezukiidi was reigning iit.Tudah, 
has Ifocomc famous in astronomy; for Laplace, cidculutiug 
by modem tables tiio moment of this (ndipse, found it 
two hours earlier by the ancient record than by his nmtdta 
it shouhl have Iweti. A few oUnTvatioiis of the early cen¬ 
turies after Christ gave similarly conflicting teslimuny, the 
iliacn'pancy varying always projKirlionally to the antiquity 
of Uiu observation, from a few see^nids In tho more mcent 
to the two hours above iiieiiliuQi'd in the niihst ancient. 
Tho aceelcwation was found to bo very regular at ton 
sminds a erntury; and in 17fl7 Lnplaoc was able tu show 
from nialliem.'ilical considerations that the moon's speed in 
her orbitwas increasing, and that tbo causes of this iiicrouMs 
would prodiicu exactly tliis acceleration of ten seconds a 
century, tbus vhnlkaiting in a most astonisbing wsy tho 
aci^uracy of the Chaldean observation of twenty-five ci-ii- 
lurics twfon.*. 

lint along withagiKid deal of keen observation and just in- 
fen-nco went much false tiieory and pscndo-sclcncc. Astrology 
and (liviiuitiuii uf nil kinds flourished in Babylonia. Even 
tho broomstick of the inodem witch has its parallel in the 
“ beam of wocsl ” on winch the Akkadian witch rode through 
tbo air. forbids us to dvni with this curious subject. 

/xn/>, Ctmvterrf^ and /t 7 nra/twre.—With all tlicir 
anporstition, however, tho Babylonians wt'ro a shrewd 
and proctiual peuplu. Law and mimiei'co fluumhed among 


them, and an Akkadiah code of laws, Uie oldest known oodo 
in tho world, ia rcmarkablo for the mildness and justice of 
Mime of its regulations. Even tbo slave ia protected agunst 
' is master; and in one of our most recent laws at tliu 
pi-cscnt time wo have but revived tbe anciunt Akkadian 
vlaneo, that “wbatover a married woman iaclosos shall 
)>c her own.” Precedents soem to have been as much 
honoured us in our own law, and fine nr imprisonmont 
.waited contempt of court. Wo loam from an old tulilo of 
moral precepts luldressod tu kings, at a time when Sophar- 
raim, Nipur, and Babylon were under one gm’cniniout, that 
royal judges existed tlironghout tbe kingdom, and jirisons 
Worn erected in all tbo (owns. Tho merchants of Ninoveb 
traded with cnRtcm India on the one side (the way tliilhcr 
having boon opened by the conquests of TigUth-Piloscr, 
who penetrated to the fnmtiers of the Punjab), and with 
the (treeks of (he west on the other. Corcbemisb, nnco 
Ihu i:u]utal of tho llittitos, bccomo a mootiug-placo for 
inendiants of nil nations, and the Aramaic dialect i>r 
northern Syria was mode daring tho later times of tlie em¬ 
pire tile common language of commerce and diplomoey. 

Houses were leased and sold, lands mortgaged, and money 
lent at interest. A deed, translated by Dr. Oppert, and 
laiud the 20Ui of July, u.c. 709, rvcvnls tho sale of thrcxi 
Israelites by a PhoDtiician, and another of tbe same jieriud 
deseribes the sale of a girl by her father and brothers to an 
Egv'ptiim lady who wanted a wife for her son. Tlio girl 
was only vnlui'd at £2 Ks., bnt, curiously enough, tho fine 
fur a breach »f the contract was fixed as bigli ns £90. 
Other tablets are private deeds uf the family of the Brin 
Kgibi, wlio M'om to Iiave liccn the Rothschilds of ancient 
Babylon. Those accounts of taxes, deeds of mortgage, 
niemornntlmns of loans, wUli the rates of intorest, &c., 
prove the existence of commercial traneavtiuns of con- 
hiderablo complexity and of wide extent So great was 
tlie wealth of the people that tho city and provlnno pai<i 
to Darius IlystusjicH a yearly tribute of lOUO talents, or 
over £260,099 sterling. 

Tile Assyrians bad m'cn a stronger instinct for trade than 
their noigiibuuni tho Babylonians, among wlioin the ancient 
Akkadian lovo of agriculture survived to the last. With its 
woll-ix'gulatod system of irrigation, ita iiumenms canals, and 
its carefnlly-tondvd fields, Babylonia must indeed have liecii 
the ganlcn uf tbo world. The ancient name of the Babylon ■ 
ian plain ((Jaa-dunu)\n manifestly (!an-eden^ “the Garden 
of Eden; ” and its sacred tree, guarded by a revolving sword, 
its draguit <ir Ma-punt, tho fiery weapon in the hand of th<' 
guardian nngel, uud the four rivers, Euphrates. Tigris, 
Surappi, and Ukni, arc points of tesomblance almost incon¬ 
trovertible. ludocd tbe two first rivers are actually named 
in Genesis. Tho soil was bo fertile that Pliny says, even 
in his time, after the deesy of the ancient civilisation, wheat 
was cut twice a year, yielding two and three hundredfold to 
tho sower, and then gave good food for sboop; while wheat, 
Imrloy, sesamnm, palms, apples, grapes, &e., grew wild. The 
dutc-[>nlin gave bread, honey, a sort of wine, vinegar, and 
materials for weaving, in itsidf. Tho utter contrast of the 
present Htate of tho land is most remarkable. 

Art. —Assj'riaii art, like Assyrian literature, was ap 
o.\otic transplanted fnun tbe Babylonian soutii; bnt 
whereas Uie luirthorn kingdom remained atarionaiy in tho 
latter brunch of culture, io tho former a constden^e de¬ 
velopment took place, due in groat measure to tbe dHTerroco 
uf tbo imtura of tbe soil. Assyria gave plenty of stone, 
whereas in Babylonia, though bricks were rea^ to band 
in unlimited abundance, stone was a predoua substonoc. 
Yet so slavish wero tlio Assyrian Inutators, that hugo 
(jiiaiitities of brick wore always used in their constructions. 
The Rnhyloiiiftiis ornamentod tho nmgb brtok cores of tlieir 
walls witli fine enamelled bricks or tliaa, rather gaudy in 
colour; the Assyrians used tbe sculptured stone slabs so 
familiar iu our Museum, or where Utey used colour more 
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snbdaed tlota wcra preferred. Buth nation* trexe fond of portantedifi«oswercconfttnicted,thektterbcin;’8abitUateil 
folding. It would oe proper to describe iu a rough way when more finiidicd and careful brickwork wa* required, 
ttie pr^ominoot art in Itabylonia as panting and Intemiil, The kiln-baked bricks are generully of a pain-red hue, and 
in Assyria as sculpture and external. Thu dgurcs in the they bear an inscription in the cuneiform character, lu 
bas-reliefs of Assyrian palaces were frequently slightly the Assyrian bricks the iuscripriuns cover one of tbo sides, 
tinted, the liair, eyes, fringus of garments, &(*., being or they sometimes run along the edge; bat the Uahylonian 
touched with colour. brkkmnkcrs stamped their inscriptions with moulds that 

Tho palaces of Assyria are matched by the temples of 
Babylonia, tlie newer country glriug up its sontiinenta of 
reverence to the service of the nMiniuv.h, the older to that 
of the goda These temples were also ui>id as olwcrx'atorius, 
and were gencrallr in many stories, ns we know (from 
Uitrodotns) were also tbo honsoe in Babylon; whereas the 
palaces of the ristcr kingdom wero often in one story, 
hardly ever in more tlian two. Vast groups of tombs arc 
hIso peculiar to Babylonia, as in the mighty ni'cropolis 
of Krecb. 

Stone being so valuable in Babylonia tlie work upon it 
was careful in proportion, and some fine nionnniuntal work 
still exists, especially one bas-relirf in tbo British Museum, 
which shows in a most marked nianner the Turanian 
foatun's of the ancient Akkadian physiognomy, quite 
ilistincl from tho Semitic or Jewish ty]»o of Assyria and 
later BabyloniiL 

The cutting and engraving of gems, as in (he annexed 
illustration from a signot-cylinder, was also carried to 
great perfection by the Babylonians, and many Imautiful 
epwdmcns Imvo been fouud of their work in this resiiect. 

'J'hcir woven fabrics, cloths, and carpets were in high 
renown thronghout the East, being made of tbo finest 
cotton, of beautiful texture, and dyed with brilliant colours, covered only a comparatively small portion of the surface 
According to Pliny, one of the diuing-rocnis in tlie palace of each brick. The inscription njmn the almve spechnen 

from Babylonia, now preserved in the collection 
of the Royal Society of Literature, is read by Sir 
11. Rawlinson as follows:— 

fOf) NKBOritAUNKZSAB, 
tb«4 kliiK of liabylitn, 
fnuiidcr of Hcth I dirla, or Ssggalu, 
and of Itetl) Txlds, 
soil of NasopALAMAa (I amX 

The rurtnngulni* bricks of Assyria vary in sizn 
from a square uf 2^ inelics to ono of 12 inches, 
ninny of the varieties being elongated rcctangies; 
their thickness also varies from 4^ to 8 inches. 
Tbo Babylonian bricks arc smaller, their maximum 
dimensions being n square of 14 inches by 4 inches 
in thickness. C^iliiiiily the building power of this 
wonderful people has never been equalled; the 
of Nero was hnug with Babylonian tapestry which had cost mound, 200 feet square and 100 feet high, on wbicli tho 
a sum equal to about £82,000 of our money. temple of the Sun-god at Wurkn was erected—to take 

As the art of Babylonia and Assyria declined Greek an example at random—has been measured and found to 
art arose; tlie lions of HyoenK, and especially the more contiun 80,000,000 bricks; and this is but one structure of 
anment ones of Phrygia, are evidently descendants of tho a multitude. 

lions of Nineveh. The Tarieties of Greek oolnmns, oven to Rehcarchw are still being ortively pursucil, and every 
the Corinthian, are found In embryo in the bas-reliefs of year adds to our knowledge of tide highly-wrought civiUsa- 
Nimrond and Konynnjik; and the Gotliiu device of resting tinn. The results obtoiued touch upon so many interests, 
a pillar on an animal's back (as in tlie famous pulpit at and cxjilain so many obscurities, in art, history, language, 
Pisa, &c.) was a favourite fant^ witli the Assyriaos. But and religion, that now discoveries are always luuled with 
it is cortoinly vary remarkable tluit the Greeks did not eagerness. Tho groater part of the buried treasures is as 
liorrow the idea of the ardi witli tlie rest of the Babylouian yet unexplored, and all writers on the subject anticipate 
architectural principles; for, contrary to the notion hitherto further and possibly yet more extraortiaory revelations 
received, that the homaus ware the first to discover the when tho inMHrssary expenditure is provided, and explorers 
arch, many examples of it are found in the large drains skilful and bold ns those who bavo previously worked are 
and passages, and in tho gateways and doorways of Uie induced to nndertake fresh euterpriees. 
vast palaces and temples of Assyria and Babylonia. The standard works on the subject arc Rich's “ Bnby- 
Hitberto no large chamber-roof has been found presen'ed Ion," Layonl’s •* Ninov'cli ond Babylon," Loftus’ “ Chaldea," 
sufficiently to show its sliape, so that tho application of the nawlinsm's “ Five Great Monarchies," I.enonnant'8 “ Pre- 
arch to larger spaoes is not yet pruved. mihres Civilisations,” George Smitli's interesting personal 

Doth the As^rians and the UabyloulanH used aDn-drii<d records of “Aasyrian Discoveries” and “The Chaldean 
hrioks, oswell as those that were baked in the furnace. Account of Genesis "(Lond. 1876), Professor A. H. Sayce's 
The former were chiefly employed in the constmetion of revised edition of the last-named (Lond. 1880), and hi* 
the roai^ve and lofty mounds upon which the more im- original “ Bnbvlonian Uteruture " (1879). 
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BABYXtO'NIAN CAmV'TTr. This name Is 
emliy pven to tliat deportation of the piHiplc of tlic; kin;;-' 
Unit) of Judah which took place n.c. darin;; tlie rci^pi 
of King Zodckloh. Tito pcMiptc of the kin^i^oin of Ismcl bod 
bucti removed longbuforu,ii.<%721, hylhu AttHyrian luntiRn-li 
Snrgnn,8nn of Shultnaiicncr, who also brought, strangent iiiio 
the hind of Samaria to toko their place. At this period the 
kingdom of Babylon wn«< engaged in u warfare with that of 
Egypt, und Zcdekhib, Iho king of .hiJidj,deRpit6 the warn- 
iiig.i of the prophet Jrrctniuli, lUlied hhiiself with th« hitter 
iKiwer. The BahyloniiiiiM wtsro vicloritjns in tlio war, and 
Neiiucluuinezsnr repentedy invaded Juden, and mwttral de¬ 
portations of tho t(«ik ]>laee. Tl>o first of 

npjieftrB to Imvo been during tho n-ign of .lelioiakiui, wlien 
DnniiU and bis cumpauioiiK were tukini, and was possibly 
n.r. fitHJ, a ]H!riod when NnbopaluKKnr wan reigning over 
ISnbyloji, his son Neburhoduezzar being liis riccroy. 'I'be 
Mi-uiid was in the seventli y<'.'ir of Jelioiukiin, and I hr third 
took ]»I;ice u.c. hOH, during tito mgn of .Telioi;icliin, wlio, 
witli tho nobles, soldiers, and artificers, was carried away 
to Bultylon. 

'I'ho fcmrlh captivity was lhat rcferi’Oil to, 08X, 
wlani Jemsaleni was lakon by Nebuchadnezzar, who 
plunden'd and Immed tho tcm|>h!, and nftiT causing the 
children of Znlekiuli to lie miirdeml in his ]irc64‘i)ee, put 
out liiu eyes and brought him in chains to Babylon, it is 
this enptivity that is commonly called tbc seventy years’ 
captivity, being reckoned from the first raid under Nnbo- 
]>ulushAr; hut tho duration of tlio complete niptivity was 
fifty-tw<i years only. Tho .fc-ws, tlaaigh removed from their 
own land, apjaiar to have bran tniated os colonists rather 
than fclaves. They wero unable to ol>s(>r \’0 tlioir nntioind 
feasts, nor, the templo being dcslniycd, could they ofltT any 
sacrifices; but Uicy hod their priests with thon, and th«*y 
were pcruiillwl to worsliip the God of Israel, and to observo 
their laws rcL'tluig to food, it;c. 1'liey acipiired Loud nnd 


nmossoU wealth, and some of them attained to postn of 
eonsidcrnble eminence, liko Daniel and bis friends, ami 
Ncbemioli. Wo have doscriptinns of their life wbilo at 
ItuhyloD in tlie Books of jeromiob, Ezekiel, and Daniol. 
and also in tho npochryphni Book of Tobit, wliilo sovcral 
of the I'BAlms wero evidently written daring tho captivity 
and after the return. On the conquest of Babylon by 
Cyrus, n.c. fiSK, the .Tews ivccWod permission to return, and 
a portion of them under Zembbabel accepted tho oiTcr in 
11 . 0 . r>3»>. Tiioy seem to have boon but a small portion of 
(hose who wi'rc settled iu Bahylon, the number being given 
by Ezra os 42,SCO, of whom 30,000 belcugcd to the tribc.H 
ot Judah, Benjamin, and IxwL It has been snppoticd that 
the ntm.'uudcr were gathered from Uie n’prcsenlativca of 
tlio kingdom of Israel, the ten tribes that had been rcmovcil 
in 721 hy tbo AssjriaiiK, hnt tlio matter is not very clear. 
Another migration from Ikahylon took place, n.c. 408.under 
the eoiiiiiiand of Ezra, and a third thirteen years Inter, n.c. 
•14.5, under N«‘]icniiah. Tho ten Irihcs appear never to have 
returned, and they most probably hod become merged into 
tho Assyrians, a kindred people with whom it was easy to 
.'issiniilntc. Various attempts have liecu m.ndc to diacuver 
witat Iwenmo of them, and they have been identified 
with tho Kurds, Afghans, Ncstorions, North American 
Indians, and still more wildly with the Anglos w1k> invaded 
llritoiii; but no real traco of any separate oxistenoo has yet 
Iweirdiseovercd. A portion we know wore Icftiu Samaria, 
and, mingling with the Assyntan strangers who were intro- 
dneod, hec:uno the SatnnriluiiA, Others, who kept to the 
\vorbhi|i of Jeiiovah, pruluibly identifii'd tl)eiiiRclves with 
their brethren from Judea, Isith in Babylonia and in the 
n4iim, but tlio majority appear to bavu fUKin lost nil dis- 
tinetivo nationality or religioD. Of tho kingdom of .Indali 
a large tminber remamed in Bahylon, forming the Jews of 
Iho Dispersion, and from there they spread out and formed 
coln]ik>5 ill most of tho great cities of the civilized world. 



Thu lluhyniM (Su« 2«ib|rri>»a). 

BABY&U'SA (<9wi habifruta) is o huge hog inhubitiug tiiey supported the head by suspension to a bough while 
the Midnyan Pcninsnlu, Celebes, and Borneo. Tlie name the niiiroal was sleeping. It has also been conjectii^, and 
is of native derivation, meaning “liog-deer.” Tho m-iIo | with more jirobability, thot they are dwdgnod to protect 
has oil extraordinary development of tlio canine teeth of llie eyes from injury during the animal's progress through 
the uiiper jaw. I’iercing the snout they aruh over the face, tliick huslics. Tbo tusks of the lower jaw are sharp and 
euiadiig harltwMrdii in some ciuea mo fur that they become powi.rful, fonning lurmidable weapooa of attack. Tbo 
Imbedded In tbc skull. As this must mako thorn us(:]c.ss luibyrusa is almost dc\-uid of hair, and has long and slender 
us ofiensivo weapiiiis. there bus Ituim much speculation as legs, whieh cimhlc it to rival the ducr in speed. Sco Sirii>^ 
to the utility of this dcv'ch.pmvnt. The old idea was that BAB'YSK, a new religion, founded in Persia, whlcli 
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may powibly bo dostinod to oxerciw a powerful antagonism 
to Mobommedunlsnu It originated in 1843 at Shiraz, with 
Mlrza-Ali’Mohoinmed, a joung man of ninotecn ytntxn, who 
guvii out that he was tho geuoinu snccoseor of All, Iho tmu 
|iruplu*t of Iran. Ue announced to hht diwlplus that bu 
wiiK tho Bdb, that is to aay, tho gate, the mystic gale, by 
which alone one could enter into the truo foiUi and oc^juiru 
u kuowledgo of God, and from tliis name liia foUowerH 
have p'ceivtHl tbo luune of Babya. All ntlncJcod the fun- 
ilnTnenlnl vices of Mohammndau society; ho enndonined 
|)olygainy imd censurnd tho veiling and seclusion of women; 
and by abolialiing tho laws which forbade tbo intercouTHo 
of true believers witli uubeliovcra, he inttoduced u now 
element of progress into Porauiu society. Hod tho nifw 
proplii't bitcn satisfied witi) the part of a rofomier only, he 
would have been safe in llie atrengtli of liis popularity; 
hut ho rliO 60 1m found a new religion on Iho ruins of the 
one li'i conduiimcd, and thus eventually hel Ida followers 
into u fatal strugglu with the government. 

Tho spiritual conquest of Persia was resolved and 
for purely dufensivo purposes on armed forvo was ruM'd. 
Ill their first encuuuters witli tho royal troops tlin followers 
of Moluunined All overenniH forces twice os hwge ns tlieir 
own. It faueinud ns if tlie Babys would lu\u succeeded in 
establishing their republic ; but they were overwhelmed by 
supi:rior uunibers, and hopelessly defeated after a most 
pdlsiit and protracted resistance. A general proscription 
was decreoil against the Bubys; to bo a follower rsf the Bub 
w'os to be doclarud guilty of high treason, and tliou.sands 
of iiiiioRinit persons wore tortured and put to death. 
Mirza AU himself and his princi^ml apostles wri'c bor- 
liaroualy exwuUsL Thu slialt forgot that Uin blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of tho church.” A youth sixh'cn 
years <ild, named Mirza Yaliyu, was clioscn as successor to 
the It&b, uikI took up Ids residence nt liiigtlud. Here, 
aliclttii'ed from persecution, on tho frontier of two Molmin- 
niedmi eiiipiros, and in Ihu midst of a great coneonrso of 
travellers and pilgrims, the new religion lias planted its 
Htondunl, and confiiiucs its mission, which seems far from 
la-ing as yet coinplutwl. 

Tin* religion of tho Bub addresses itself to tho mind 
rather tbaii to tho body; thus it prefers moditation to 
prayer, and solitary prayer, os being most akin to incditu- 
tiop. to pmycr in public. The fnuctlons of its ministers 
arc limi^ to the duties of praying (uid teacliing. 

Tlio religion of tb« B&b does not dcsiro any painful 
sacrifices from mankind. All that is demanded of you 
by tho Most High is love and cuntentmeut,” says the Bub. 
The general cluuacter of its morality is summed up in two 
obligations: “ Cbnrity towarda others, and oirenmspevtion 
08 regarda oneself.” Tho first fum of charity is doing 
good to tbo poor and the wretched. Hospitality is jnst as 
much an obligation os almsgiving; it must Ito practised nt 
least ouuo a year t4)wardB a poor man or a stranger, even if 
uno have noUiing more to tmer than a cn]> of cold water; 
and rich mon are to invite to their table a oninbcr of |>uor 
gnests proportionate to tlieir wcaltli. In the Book of 
Brecepts it is written, 0 ye rich, enrich tho poor on the 
part of your Lord; ” but on the otlior band, it is forbidden 
to give to beggars, for to beg is sinful. 

The true- believer is to be charitabhi and indnlgcnt to 
otheni, and not to be too severe with Iniubulf; fasting and 
other trials of imduranco jure forbidden him after the ago 
of forty-two, and long and distant juunu*}’B oro to be 
avoided. His virtues are to be, so to say, cvery-dny virtues 
— not boroie virtnes, which require to i>o brought forth by 
oxtraordimuy circumstances. All Giat can render life 
ogreonblo and incrcose his gratitude to his Cn>ntor, is 
allowtwl to tbo true believer, sc long as hn noUiing 
which can injure him; but opium and fomi'u-.cd liquors 
ore forbidden. Tho BAb and Ids collcagurn hold almost 
all Uiu projwrty of the society, and have the light to levy 


very heavy taxes. With the money tlma collected they ore 
able to maintain the priests, keep up tho religions buildings, 
assist tho poor, oBuviato distress, and educate tlio faithful. 
There is not much originality in this system, and its 
dogmiuH aro chiefly borrowed from imciciit systems. Its 
most original feiituro is tbo prioeipls of tho \wrinanunt 
incarnation of tbo Deity in a body of uiuetocn porsons. It 
is, howwer, so much more imaginative, more liberal, and 
more enlightened than Islamisin, and it has donu so mueli 
good by nliolisliing polygamy and raiHing the status of 
women, that It possesses advantages over it which make it 
a formidiihlo rival, destined, perliup, some day to displace 
tlio otllciid religion, and to form the counucting link of 
transition between Eunqto and Asia. 

BACCA, or Berr)', is a term uwd in botany for a fmit 
which is I'ulpy, many-m>iHlcd, tliiii-skiimed, witJi tho calyx 
tiuth remaining at iho top (inferior). It is produced by 
one lluwcr, and has originally iiuuiy cells; tho w:cda become 
freed fn>ni tlioir ntiachmont as flic ovary ri]Mms, and 
Iwcoinc Hciittcred in the pulp. The tenn is thus prniwrly 
apjdicd to tiic goosclierry and currant, but not to the graju-, 
ill which the calyx does not crown tho fruit (superior); 
but tho adj«;Uvc baccatit is often applied to nil siicrulcnt 
fruits, whuthor superior or iufuri«>r. so long as there is no 
hard stone. Jiaccaie is also applied to parts of flowers 
whose texture is juicy and succuh'nt, as in the calyx of 
Blituin. 

BACCBAHA'liZA, frosts or festive rites In honour of 
Bacchus, nt whidi a mixed miwd of men and women, 
intoxicated with wine, clotln-d in deer-skins and Asiatic 
rubes, and currying thyrsi in their hands, ran up and down 
tho country shouting, boating drums and cymbals, and 
crying, “Kvou! lo Bacche!” &v.. They were introduced 
at Romo n.<’. 187 (l•.i^’y, xxxix. K). These riles wen* 
celehmted «*very third year, and were lienee eallol 
'i'rifltcrico. They iiinst bu distinguished from the vintage 
festivals, on whieli see the article BAcriii'fL 

BACCHAK'TXS, Jiaerha, Mmiar/n, or Thyiads, 
originally tho female cninjuinioiis of Bnoelins in his Kastern 
wanderings—half-iindo .'iiul hnlf-raa<I creatures, their gar¬ 
ment n nmgh skin, their ornament or trophy a thyrnux, 
a rwl teniiiiiatod by n lir-rone (turpentine lieing used in 
making wine) and wreatbed with ivy or vino leoves. Later 
the term was extended to include tlx* nwing women with 
tossing heads and disluiveled hair who joined in tho tipsy 
riots of the Bai-thanalia, ami w’hoso csccssca -iro th<‘ 
tliemo of many ancient Mt4«ries. Cnrryitig torrlioa or 
th^Tsi, they repoired to the wishIs near the towns by night, 
luid made the dark hideous with drums, cymbals, discord- 
i»nt songs, and shouts. An o.x was suerificed, and tho 
custom was for tbo frenzied women lu tear tho llebh with 
tbuu* hands. 

BACCBIOLIO’MS, a river of Venetia, North Italy, 
which has its source in tho Alps. It jaissca the cities of 
Vicenza mid I’ndna, and about 30 niiles below the latter 
enters the Adriatic nt IJrniidolo, oppisite to tho ibiand and 
town of Chioggiiu Tho Bacchiglione it* navigable for largo 
boats from Vicenza to the sea. Its whole courbc is about 
9U miles. 

BAC'CHUS or DIONT'SUS (T.at.), the god of wine, 
called also l>y the Greeks Dionysos, Bromioa, I.yienB, Dithy- 
rumbes, Bakchos, and, with gotnl causu, the G«»d of the 
Many Names,” was the son of Zeus by Seinelc, daughter of 
Cadmus, the founder nl Thebes. Hera, consort of Zmus, 
enraged at liis nmoiir with Seinele, caniu to her in iBsguise 
mid deeeitfnlly jM-rsnuileil her lo ask Zeus to appear to her 
in all his imijesfy. Zens having rashly awom by the Styx 
(nn irrevocable oath) to grant w’batover petition she should 
tu)k, wtui cunip'llcHl to Acrede, and .Seiiielo wns cnnAnmod 
by the lightnings of tho go<l. Bacchus, born out of timn 
in Scmrlu's death-agony, wns s.ave<l by Zeus, who sewed 
him up in his thigh uutilthu due period for Ids birth. To 
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fAvo the chiltl from tho peneention of Hero, Zcuh intrusted 
liiin 1« tlie nymphs of Mount Nysa, in Thrace, who renn-d 
iiim, and were reworded by being set in tlic sky as the 
conslollatinii ITyndcs. Ilmee the older name of tiie god, 
for according to Grw'k etymology ]>in-Nt/t 0 $ (Dios 
being the geultiro of Zeus) meant Zens of Nysfis. Pro- 
feiwor Mux Muller prefers a Sanskrit etymology iu his Hih- 
liert LfctdlMa (Unidon, 1878, |Mige 27H, note). He would 
read y^yu-AU-ya, the child of hyv-Xit, that is, of day and 
night, or of hcA%’en and earth; iiiid this agrees wltJi the 
strongly impported Uieory of Iiik original solar signiricatlon 
Rtatod below. IhiechiiH, wlileli menus litcrnlly “ tlie noisy,” 
was an uplthet even Inter than the time of Herodotus, 
though almost exclusively used as the name of the god by 
the llomaiia. 

On attaining the }' 0 flrB of iniiiilioud n.'iechus was driven | 
mod by the levengeful Hern, nn<i set out on u jouniev tliruugli 
nil known I’uuutrieB, uttemIcHl by ItAcniANTi'iN and laairing 
the thyrsus, a p«il« entwined with ivy or vine K-aros and 
Kurmoniiteil with a hr-eune, in his hand. Wliuruver ht) 
wont he histnicted men in the eiillivation of the vine, in 
addition tu ninny other of the pc.aruful arts, being gencmily 
nnteived us a ?>enef.-ictor of nuuikind. Those wlio op]KiHi'd 
him nnd denied his divinity were punished with siTeritr. 
'I'hns Pvnthcus, king of Tliebc's, who (.'iidisiivoun-d to cheek , 
the c.\o«‘SHeM of tile itacchanaliu, was torn to picT^'s by his 
own mother and HUters ia n Baeclnc frenry.nnd Lyenrgus, 
king of Thrnc<*, who seiwd nnd detained tii<* riotous crew 
Kurrounding the god, was punished l>y nn attack of mad¬ 
ness, in wliieh ]io slew ids (orn non, and ofterwunls in 
despair killed himself. One of the most foinouK iiiyths of 
Dionysus has bei'ti related in the article. Ahiaunk. 

Tim worsliip of Dionysus and the atlribntea claimed 
for him exhibit remarkalile diversity; and It is now 
generally admitted tliat they ore coiiijHiniided from quite 
separate truditions, possibly from distinct countries. In 
Hoiucr, Dionysus is simply tiie wiiic-god; but tlic original 
oriental signiHcntiun is rather that of a gisi of sunbeaniH 
ill tlieir cluinu-ter of ripeuent of fruity nnd henne esjasnally 
of the joyous vine. Faces or lieads of Unccliiis, teniiisl 
osriffo, were suspended fnnn trees in tlie vineyards of Italy 
tu be turned and tw isted by tJie wind, since tbe buja'rslition 
was rife that wiiiclKwer way they looked tlie vines in that 
direction were sure to lie fruitful. Such nii ofcUlim (or 
**litUe face") in niarbic is iu the British Musi-um, still 
hearing the ring by which it hung. In winter, the season 
sacred to Itactdnis, the Dionysm or nAr'niAx.VLiA coin- 
inomorated Ids madness and his wanderings, us -wh-II 
AH tho wild joy produced by indulgence* in wine. These 
festivals gradoully becainu uccom{>a')i<*d by dithYihinliic 
hymns (one of the god’s names Iming Dithynunlms, twice 
Isim”), iu which passiigeM in liis career were recited by the 
singers, end ns tJic character of these hymns developed, 
during early times, juissagcs in llic career of otlier gtais 
and licns h come also to be included in thi-li scope. Idttlo 
by little the form of tbe dlthyrumb altered, until wo find a 
reciter or chief actor lauding a reapoiisivu cliurus; and fmrn 
this germ of dialrf;nc and chorus sprang tho Gukkk 
Diiama, of whicl) BuccIiuk was always held the god and 

J iatron. Tlie chief festivals of the god were —(1) the 
A-sser Attic Idonyxia, iield at the time of the grape har¬ 
vest, uiid ccicbmtetl with rustic sports, dminatic entertain¬ 
ments, and a pulilic biuiquet. One of tho amaM*ments at 
this festival consisti'd in tin* leaping of the young men with 
one f<v*t on full wine skliiH smeared with oil, tho sport being 
tcnncil the atkolia. It was followed (2) by a festival 
culled tlic licncu, which was peculiar to Atbeus. Tins 
was ceh*hratvd also by dramatie entortiunments and ban¬ 
queting. hut it had a Kpeeial h-nture—viz. a proecMinn of 
women at night attended with wild excitement. After the 
FA*n{ea followed the (3) Anthcatcria. in March, when tlie 
new wine was first drunk, and at which a public banquet 


WAS held, where the guests challenged each other tu 
drinking bouts in honour of the god of wiue. Lastly camo 
tlie principal annual festival of tho (4) Groat Dionysis, which 
was bold in Athens in the montli of April. At this feari- 
vnl there were representatinus of ttio now tragodirs and 
comedies, aud a procession was mado from one temple to 
another, tho wooden image of tbe god being carried in 
triumph attended with music and song. Tho worship of 
Bacchus was introduced from Greece into Romo b.u. 49(>, 
i and it degenerated tlicro into the wildest and most savage 
excesBCK. Mod qpd women joined in the celebrations, mid 
tlic lirontioussess permitted.at last reached sncli a degree 
that the i^cnate iustitut(*d a stringcut inquiry, and iu 18(> 
ii.c. prohibited the celebration of tlie Bocchoualia under 
' very heavy jienaltics. 

Ill works of art Bacchus was variously ropresonted. Tlic 
' most common form was that of a young man of an alinont 
feminino (y]>e of beauty, beardless, aud witli hmg hair 
falling ahont his shoulders or buuud up in a knot behind, 
nnd adorned with a wn*ath of ivy or vine leaves. 
Sometimes he was represented nude, and at other times 
partly draped in a loose robe, or with a deer-skin over his 
sliouldcrs, nnd riding on a panther nr lion. Another foi-m, 
called tlic Indian Dwclms, represented him in a far more 
digiilfu-d nutimer as a man of mature years, having a long 
iH’urd, wearing a crown, oiid drajicd in a tunic roacliing to 
1 hi> feet, over which was a splendid iimntlc. A favourite 
subject witii niiciciit sculptors is the infant BacchtiM in the 
care of the gi-otcsque StLCNtts. 

BAC'CIO DXU«A PORTA, better known o-H Fm 
JJarlolummfH di A'rm Marco, ouc of the greatest painters 
of the Cinqucccnto in Italy, was lairn at Savignano, near 
I’mto, in Tuscany, in 14C&. He studied first under 
Cosimo liuselli, in whoso studio be met Mariotto Albi*r- 
tinclli, who was tlmiughout his life his fuitliful friend nnd 
companion. He afterwards gave himself up to the study 
of tlic works of Ixvnardo da Vinci, towards whose style 
he always felt a decided hidination. His talents went 
recognised liy tlic Dominican monks of Son Marco, the 
convent once the home of Fra Angelico, and he jtrodnri'd 
for them a number of paintingK of ndigions subjects, of 
which the best known is the largo fresco In the grc.-it 
refectory rcpn;S'>ntiiig a miracnlouB relief of the hn'tbrcii 
from impending starvation by the mercy of two miiiisler- 
ing augeis. lie afterwords camo under tlie iiifiuence of 
Savonarola, prior of Son Marco, and liccamo his devoted 
follower. On the martyrdom of this brave rofunnoi-, 
B.'iccio sought retiremont in the convent of tho Dominicans 
at Prato, and for four years ho gave up painting altogi tlier, 
hut WAS induced at the eud of that period to resumu it hy 
tlie cAininand of his superior. A stager who called one 
day at tho cloister inquiring for the Frate, proved to be the 
immortal Raphael, tlien only twenty-four years old, ami 
the two pointers Isi’amo most intimate friends. Tu 
Raphael the Frate revealed all the mysteries of his in- 
coinporaiilfl colouring, and his method of the troatmeiit 
of drapery, while Raphael in his turn initiated his friend 
into tho newer styles of porspoctive. In 1618 Bortolommoo 
visited Romo, and there, iu tho presence of tbe lublimu 
works on which Micliacl Angelo and Raphael w/iro engiq^, 
was struck with admiration and surprise, occompauied l>y 
a painful fcoling of tlie iuferiority of his own productions. 
In him there was no ignoble feeling of jealousy. WMle at 
Rome he was a frequent visitor at the studio of Rapbac], 
to whom he intrusted on his departure for Florenco two 
t>f his pictures, wliich Raphael finished srith as much 
care ns if tliey bod been bis own. On his return to the 
cloister Fra Bartolommeo resumed his work with renewed 
fervour, and produced the maaterpiooce of his life, amongst 
which may be muutioned the St. Mark (now iu the gallery 
I of Florence), the St Sebastian, and the Madonna delU 
! Miserieordia. He died in 1517 at tlie age of forty-eight. 
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M«mt. of his oonipoutUms were altar pieces, and very few 
arc to be seen out of Itaijr. The finest colleotion of tlie 
tnoHtcr is in the I’itti Palace at Florence. Amongst the 
(‘xnmpleK at )iis old convent the most toucliiug is a 
portmit. iiiiitthod with the most intense earnestness, of his 
friend and saperior, the inartvr Knvonaiv)In. 

RACH, the family of niosicians retnarkahlo iihovo all 
others for the number and ability of its memlters, who for two 
centuries sumissireiy distinguished themselves tliroiighuut 
Lutheran Germany. Their origin is tnuwd to Vuit Itacli, 
n miller and baker of Prosbarg, who lef^ his adopted conn- 
try ill consoqauuee of thu religious troubles that prevailed 
there in the hitler part of the sixteenth century, and 
retumecl to Ins native Wt'chmar, n village of Saxi^-Gotha, 
where lie pnrsuetl his calling, and bec.ame noted for singing 
to his acuouipaniment on the guitar. The father of Veit hud 
Itevii a mnsiciaii, and Volt's two sons were both rejmted for 
tlivir innMonI talent. 'Die elder, Huns, a earjiet wi'uvcr.died 
in illtlh, leaving three who were all sent hy the Connt 
of Scliwarzhurg-Anistnilt to Italy, to develoji the great 
dis|iositioii for music which tlivy evinced. In the next 
gpiiuratidu .loliaim Christoph and Jolianii l^liriKtian, at 
Kisenacli, and .iohanti Algidius and Johann Mivluud, at 
Krfurl, were diKlinguinhod organists and eoinpoMTs. 
.Tolianii Kmst, the grandson of d^gidius, Imrn at Ktsenuch 
ill 1722, at which plane be was ofterwanls kapc-ll-ineister, 
took a pnaiiiuent rank beside his cousins, the distinguished 
K>ns of the. eolosHid .Tohann Seimstiini. IIU music has 
great merit. The tlesccnduuts of the earlier hmiehes of 
the family, who followed music us a profebsion with less 
(snisideruliun, were so iimnemns that towards the end of 
thu seventeenth century there was scarcely a town iu 
Thnriiigia, Saxony, or Franconia, (hal had not one of the 
Jiach-H as orgiiiiist, or cantor, or official lieail of all mu.'.ical 
nrraiigeinents. Thu Bachs wore os much uniteii hy hnitherly 
:<s hy artistic fiH-liiig, and they held an anniud meeting at 
Kisenneh, Krfurt, or Amslodt, for inti-relmnge of greetings 
and comjuiriHou of jirugn'ss, As many ns 150 of tliese 
relatives have assembled on such occasions, when their 
chief fliiiUHi-nient always consisted of nmtunl nni8ic2il jH'r- 
foiinaiiees. Thu coin)Hi8iliuim of all of them wen- kept 
together iu a constantly-gnming eollection, that, was cidUsl 
the .Archives of the Itnchs; which valuable and iiiterebliiig 
faniily ineinorinl was in tlic |Kis84-saioii of P. Kiiimuimel 
llach at Hainbui'g, when ho died in 17bH, and then passed 
into the hands of M. Pcelchau, a famous colU'ctor of music 
at Berlin. The sons of Kmtnmmcl were tlio first of the 
Biiehs that descried the pursyiit of their ancestors. 

Baiui, .liiiiAKN Skuastian, the great iimsicuiu, not 
only the most distinguislied of his reniurkahlc family, but 
one of the most illustrious men in the history of the art, 
was Ixirn at Kisenacb on the 21i<t of March, 1(385, and dusl 
nt Leijizig on tlio 30th of July, 17o0. Ihinli has hi-cn 
called tlio “ Germati Handel ” (llandel Ix-ing fairly clniiiusl 
as English by adoption); but Uiis is quite ineorn-et. Itaiidcl 
was an<l still is the favourite of England from king to 
peasant, Bach was as strango to ('enriany as to England; 
and the appreciation of his Hurpassinggciiins has grown u]i 
as slowly and as sitndy in the oiio comitry os iu the other. 
Uis music is more playud and sung now than ever bi-fore; 
and it is not too much to hope that when he sliull liai*o been 
dead two centnries th« genoml innsical public will be able 
to rise to the level of n]>preciating thoso profound master¬ 
pieces of thought in mnsic wliieli have hitherto formed the 
exclusive delight of troiiuHl mnsiclanH. The works of Bach 
nro still, ns it were, a musical shibboleth. The very love 
of them is of Itsulf a ]iniof of the highest musical cnlttiro. 

Since so many of the Bach fuinily were dislhiguished 
musieinns, and especially since so many were nami-d Johann, 
it will be betU-r to give a wlvclhiu fnnn that curinns gvm— 
alogy, comprising no less than twi-nly-fonr niusiciniis out 
of fifly-threo males, and nmiiiog over eight generations, 
VOU 11 . 


which the illnstriotis subject of this nrlicla himself drew 
ii]», assisted by his sou, C. P. Emmanuel Bach. 

IFoiib Bacli of Wcehmar (1561). 

Veit Bach, the miller of Presburg (d. 1619). 

, * I 

UaiiB Bach, “the. musician'’ (d. 1619). 

•luhnnn Christoph Bach (1613—1661) and others. 

.Tohann Chr. luid Jolionu AnihrosiuB Bach (1645-1095) 

I and others. 

JmiANX SKiiAsriAX BAni (1C85-1750) and others. 


)V. I'ltlEIIKMAKN Ba< M C. P. EMMAKtlKt. BaCII 
(1710-1781). t^lTl 1-1788). 

.T. CiiKisToni K. Bai'ii .T. Ciiiiintian Bach (1735- 
(1732-17115). 1782) uiid 16 other children. 

Wilhelm F. Knist Bach, BitIiu (1756-1816). 

Aug. Wilhelm Bm-li, Ilciliii (1786-1830). 

Jolmnu .\mbrosiiiK. father of the subject of this article, 
was one of iwin brothers, who wciv so much alike in 
person and voice that their wives could only know one 
from iho other hy their dress; llieir temper, their eoii- 
sHtuliuii, their tnleui, anil their musu: were alike; when 
one wax st<-k the other was ill, mid their death took place 
very iimrly at the same time. This itceiirred when J. 
SebnNtian was hut ten years old. His elder brotlier, .lohaim 
Christoph, taught him the principles of the art for which 
liis family was famous, Jt Is not to be su^qxisiHl. however, 
that in the household of his father, a Jimsieinn, lie hiel 
not made the early familiarity with mnsic, without which 
even his ninrvelluus oTg.inizalion eonid not have liren 
developed, ills own ardent lore of his luirsuit, and his 
brother’s want of M-mjwithy wifli this, ore eqiuilly proved 
hyan anceilolo rcisii-diog tlio little InilV desiro to study some 
of tho com]Hisitiiin8 of the most pnihniiid writers of the day. 
and his Ix-ing forbidden the um- of a vohmie w-hieli (snitainetl 
them. He procured the hook, however, hv stealth, and 
copied the valued piofi-s. wliieli, as he was obligi-il to do it 
in scen-t, ho could only write on moonlight nights, mid 
tlms 8]x>nL six months U)sin the ta.sk. Ho had scarcely 
tiuiKlied his lalxnir when his brother discovered the tran¬ 
script and took it fnim him, and he did not n-gaiii it nntil 
the death of (ihristoph. He was now but lifli-eii, and yet 
thrown entin-ly on his own resources. lie went with ,i 
sehoolfellow to Imuehurg. and obtained there an engage¬ 
ment as treble singer in the choir of .St, Michaers Sehixd. 
which be kept till his voice hmke. With eiitlniHinsni that 
I no difficnlti<-s could cheek, lie nalki-d soveral times to 
j Hamburg to hear tin* performuiu-es of I’ehiki-n. tho fainotu 
organist. When ho wa-* ciglileeii h«* was eugnged to piny 
the violin in the hand of the l>nke of Weimar, and it was 
proliably then that he bceaiiie aeipmuitcd with tlic conctfrios 
1 of Vivaldi. To thive lie alw.ays attributed his lirst grasji 
I of those prineiples of iiiiisieal eoiistnictiou Uiat he suiiw- 
qnently developed, niid eanieil to sncli com])letcness as to 
make his works a model of ““ form ” for all time. Especially 
ilevotcd to the organ as an iasfmment, and anxious for 
a lield in which to exercise his wonderful powers of inven¬ 
tion, liu glsully qniltiHl the ilnke's service in the following 
I year to accept the office of orgaiii.st at Amstnilt, in which, 
for the first time, he had an opportunity to prove his 
jeniarkahle ability. While in tlri.s situation he raoiln several 
I art-pilgrimng«'s for tlie sake of h«‘iiring any player from 
i whose vxjH;ricnce!« h<- might ilerive improvement. In pur* 
tieular, he once walkwl to Lubeek, where the organist of St. 
Mary's Cliureli was the celohratcd Buxtehude, with wliosa 
lU 
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jtUyuij; Kid eomposiUon he was so delij^htcd tliat ho pro> 
hiDgcd his stay for tlircc months, drawiuf* on his licad the 
censure of tbo church officials. In 1707 ho was appointed 
orfranist of the Church of St. BhuiiaB at MUUiauscn, in which 
]>iitco wo may suppono ho married his rulative, the daughter 
of Jubanu Michael Bncb of (Jobreo, by whom he hod snven 
children. J'ho year following hn returned to Weunor, no 
more in the Kuborduuite capacity of nn ondiestm playiT, 
but in the important character of organisL His roputatiou 
a» an executant, ox a comiiuscr, niid ax ou exte-mporist, 
begou now to spread itxelf all over Uermany, and bla uuro- 
inittnig study gavo oven further jiisUticHtion to the liigb 
ootcom in which hu was held. In 1717 Priuco Leopold of 
Anhalt Kutlien, a great lover of muxic, ohscrriiig and 
approciating the riirv talent of Bach, offered hun the office 
of maxter of Jiis cliupel mid director of his coneorts, which, 
as giving him stil! greater opportunity for study and enm- 
jNMition than be hod yet enjoyed, hu gladly ucce])tcd. On 
the death of Znehau, the niastcr of Handel, Buch was 
invited to suceeiHl iiim os orgonist at Ilaiie, and went thoro 
to prove his fitness for the apjwintment; but for some 
uiilmowu reason the jwst wax given to Kirchhoff, a ]mpil 
of tlio former organist. Ahont tliis tune Marchnnd, a 
Prencii player, was exciting great adniiratiou at tho court 
of Dresden ; and it wum projwsed that Baeli should make 
a trial of skill witli him, to prove the superiority of French 
01 ' German art. Accordingly Bach went to Dresden, end 
having heard his rival, and so satisfied himself that lie was 
worthy to compete with him, sent him a most courteous 
elinllenge, whicli Marclinnd accepted. On the appointed 
day Ba^ uppcanxl Is'fore the doctor and his retinue, hut 
Marcliind, after ho h.'id been long wuiled for. was ascer- 
tuiiied to havo saddcnly i]nittcd the city; he thus left tlie 
field to bis uppooeul, who mode sncli u pcrfomuince ns 
satisfied all present of his incoinjiarable ability. In 1722 
hn revisited Hamburg for tho purpose of again lieariiig the 
votorun Ueiuken, then nearly a hundred years old. It was 
>K>t as a mere- listener that lie now met the master; he was 
ou this occasion to pnive hinisdf a noble successor to the 
old man’s reputation, winch he did by extemiwrizing at 
great Icngtli, and with such effect os only his wonderful 
genius could produce, on one of tho Lutheran chorales or 
Itj'iiiii tunes, when Iteinkvn cxcliumcd, “I thought this urt 
Would die witli me; but here I find it lias a more able 
H-preBcntative." In this year Bach’s first publication ap¬ 
peared ; for ultbougli from a very early period bo luid witli 
iteuKolesa assiduity studiixl and prantisod cmn|>osjtioD, and 
thus duvclujMsd (hu style entirely his own, il wax not until 
his thirty-oiglith year tluit one of his works was printed. 
'I'liis poblication, the first part of '' Das Wohllenipurirte 
Clavier," famous in England as the ‘’Forty-eight Fro- 
ludes and Fugiu-s" (the laller half of wiiich w:ix writtim 
some years later), was n-printed thix<e time-H during his 
life, and according to Bach’s usual habit, niiderweiit very 
iiii|Mrtaut inudifications in each succcssivo edition. With 
retercncu to this work it is appropriate to state that Bach 
1 ikc<l esiHHdally to pl.ay upon the clavichord, a portuhlc 
keyi'd instrument of biuall [lowcr, wliich, unlike the harp¬ 
sichord, yielded more or less tone according to the force 
nwul hy thcplaycr; and that, disregardingthe euMom whicl 
had jirevulcd until his day, of writing in a few kej’s only. 
:uid timing ki'yt’d instruments so as to render these keys 
is'orly perfect ut the expense of the rest, he used to turn 
iu ci|ual tem]H!raiiit'nt. Tuning was a (ask he never would 
trust to another, and which he accomplished with singnloi 
rapidity. It is also to be. remarked that he was the ilrst who 
Used the tUiuuh and tlie fuiirlb finger in fingering on tliu 
])iaiioforto kcy-isMird; and his preludes and fugues in each 
of the twulvo iiinjor and twolvo minor koyx ..xomplify toi 
well bis method of tuning os liis system of Angering. In 
17*23 the most important event in bis career, his appoint¬ 
ment os cantor of rit. Thumus' Scluxd in Leipzig, onligcd 


im to resign his engagement with Prince Leopold, wlin^ 
:iowcvor, remained his worm friend till he died. Bacb 
wrote a fnneral cantata for bis obscqnies. In his new 
iituntion the master, now goncrnlly acknowledged as such, 
ind a larger field of action than ho had yot enjoyed. Uia 
playing becamo more and more famous, and bo had cou- 
itoiit opportunity for the production of important works. 

His inoomo was soon increased by bis additional ap¬ 
pointment as composer to the Dnke of Wcisscnfels; ho had 
lany pupils for composition and for playing; bo was fre- 
queutly engaged to judge new organa and to seloot organists, 
and he now pnhlisliocl numerous works. Many as were 
tlicsc Bonrecs of income, tho expenses of his iinmerotu 
family, and his hospitality to tho arrists from nil countries 
wlio visited him, necessitated frugality in liis household; 
but tbougli he might, hod he travelled as a player, liavo 
;aincd riches and honours wlinrcrer he went, since tlicwo 
was no one who could equal him os an executant, he pro- 
ferred tlm simjile lifv with its simple means, which enabled 
him to labour uninterruptedly in his art, and to win the per¬ 
sonal regard of all ,who liad occasion to meet biro. He now 
wrote the greater part of his enormous number of church 
impositions, including roost of his motets and rhurcli can¬ 
tatas, and his services for every Sunday and festival day for 
five years, for the use of his choir. Though ho iiover wrote 
light music, he was not without relisli for the compositions 
of others of a loss severe character than his own; and ac¬ 
cordingly used to make frequent plcasore-trips to Dresden 
witli bis eldest sou, for the sake of hearing the operas of 
IIuKBC, then constantly pveii there. He bad lost his first 
wife and now married a second, by whom be had thirteen 
children. This made a family of twenty in all, eleven sons and 
nine daughters. In 1736 he received tbo further appoint¬ 
ment of kupell-mcistor to the court of Dresden, under 
Augustus 111., an office which gavo Bach occasion to write 
his masses and other pieces for Konuin service. He was 
unnffiictedly pious; but without any of tbo polemical sernphts 
dial induct his ancestor to leave Hungary, since be wrote 
iiidifTcrontly for the Lutheran Church and fur that of Rome, 
although a zealous member of the former. Ho never 
sought popular applause: and approbation of his uwu severo 
tustu being tho of bis enileavoor, he disregarded tliu 
hononr that everywhere awaited him; and thus ho lived, 
composing and playing and teaching, advancing Lis art in 
all. Ho always liad a groat wish to know Hondo!, tlie only 
one of his contemporaries whom posterity ranks with him; 
unJ ill 1719, while remdmg at KUthon, on hearing that tho 
fnimms Suxun was vunting his native town of llallu, he 
went thoro in hojicB to meet him, but fouud that he had 
departed on that very day. While Bncb was at Leipzig 
Iluiidcl again visited Hallo, when Bacli, Iwing prevented by 
illness from leaving home, sent his eldest son to invito him 
to come thei-o, bnt equally in vain. Frederick the Great^ 
a gi-eat lover of mumc, often inquired of Bach’s second son, 
C. 1*. Kminuiiuel (who bad an engagement at liis court), 
after bis father, in cuiisequeuce of which Bach was per¬ 
suaded in 1747 to visit Futsdam. Tbo king was Bummnded 
by his nmsicians, tlio usual evening concert was about to 
{■oiiiiiiencc, and Fmlorick, with bis flute in liia liand, wos^ 
ready to jihiy the solo which was to be the first ]>i<iee, when, 
according to custom, an officer presented to him a list of 
tlie arrivals In the town, on which he saw tho luuno of the 
iniLslnr. “ Gentlemen,” cried tbo king, “ old Bach is come," 
and so broke up the meeting—tho presence of the groat 
imisicinii engrossing ail his attention. A messenger snin- 
moned Biudi to tlio palace, without allowing him time 
to i-bango his tmvclling dress, and the king received him 
with tlio most ragw welcome. In tho palace wore several 
piaiiufortus, tiien nowiy-invnntod, made by ^ilbsrmnmi, 
niid Bach must play npon thorn all. Tlio king was 
delighted with his guest, and gave him a subject for n 
fugue, ou which the master extemporised to the amaze- 
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moiit of tlie maoy masiciana and courtkn wLo pithcrod 
to Lear Lim. Bach afterwards wrote a my elaborate 
work opoo this theme, which ho dodicated to hia myol 
admirer. Hla ^bt hod been injured at a rery early ago, 
^hahly by the moonlight tran^ption of Ids brother's 
lorbidden volume; and it now failed him so greatly that 
ho was persuaded to let an Eoglisii oculist operate upon 
liim. The experiment was nnsuccessful, and a second 
attempt teducod the sufferer to total blindness. It is 
Hiippnsed that this eonna of treatment, and the violent 
modiciuea that accompanied it, induced the illness wiiicli 
prostrated him for idx months and ended in death. Ten 
days before death his eight suddenly retnmed, but after a 
few hours he hccamo demons; theu he bad an ajioptoctic 
ht; and then he breathed his last, 28tb July, 1760. 

lluch was a most diligent composer. The quantity of 
his works is prodigious. Ho was, perhaps, the most 
bovendy conscientious artist that ever devoid himself to 
music; be deemed that to compromise bis art would be to 
c^impromise himself, and tliat to lend Liinself to anything 
which did not, to tbo utmost of his power, tend to exalt it, 
was in tlie lost degree unworthy of him and of music. Ho 
was the greatest contrapuntist that has been, and is 
especially remarkable for the strict integrity of his part- 
writing, ttie complexity of which, it most be owned, often 
prevents the broad and massive effect that greatly ^stin- 
guishes the music of Handel from his; his very extensive 
employment of passing notes induces many barshiiHSses 
which will not bear analysis; and bis principle of maldjig 
each part in his score an independent melody is often 
carried out at the coat of the euphony and the clearness of 
thu whole. Tlieee peouliariUos were the result of his 
never-ending study; bis wonderful power of expn'ssion 
evinced in his free movements, in his great oliorol works, 
particularly In Ills famous Passioni-Mnsik,’* is the mani¬ 
festation of ills transcendent genius. As he despised 
popular applause, his music is little open to popular 
appreciation; and it is, and always will lie, much mon; 
interesting and much nioro satisfactory to those who 
pnrtiripatc in its performance than to any passive listener; 
iiis music is, beyond that of any other composer, difficult 
of ermiprehensioD, but its measureless beauties will ever 
repay the pains of tho stndciit who unravels tlioni. 
Mondelssohn, we are assured, always kept snm<i work of 
Ihwh’s open on his pianoforte, aud nevi*r passed u day 
without playing sumething of Ms. His principles of playing 
nro detailed in his son 0. P. Kmiiiannol's “ Versneh tlher 
diu woliro Art das C3a\'ier zu Spielen" Kssuy on tlie true 
Ktylo of l^anoforte Playing”), and his system of com{s>si- 
tion in his pnpil Kirnltergcr's “ Kunst des reinen Satzes” 
(“ Composition in the strict Style"). A list of all his known 
works is given in T)r. Forkel’s Life and in M. F^tis' 
Biography. A monument to Bach was erected at Leijizig 
in 184d, ut ilic instigation of Mendelssohn, who contributed 
largely towards ita expenses, and gnvo some public perform- 
auces of tho luaster's music to further thn fund. Wilhelm 
F. K. Uaeh(tlioma8ic teacher of Frodorick William III.), (he 
lost surviving descendant of Johann Sehastiim, was present 
on this occasion. Ilte Bach Sooioty in London was founded 
in 1849 by Dr. W. Storndalc Bennett, for the study of the 
master's works. A eomplnte edition of his instrumental 
compositiona has bceu published by Peters of T.cipzig; tliir- 
tcon volumes are pianoforte works, thirteen for ])lanofortu 
and other instruments, eighteen instrumental, and nine vol¬ 
umes for the organ. A complete cnllcction of his still more 
numerous vocal works has been issned by the Bach Gcscll* 
scliaft, which was instituted at the centenary of his death, 
to pn^uce this publication by annual sub-scription. Both 
of theso series contuii works tiint liavu never beforo lw»n 
printed. (See " Life of Bach” by Spitta, liondon, 1880. 
A good skotcli of Bach's life and work was alao published 
by Ur. L^c Poole iu 1882.) 


Bach, Wilhelh FniisoKMAKK (“the Halle Bach”), 
a musician, tbo eldest son of tbo groat J. Sebastian, was 
bom at Wdmar in 1710, and died at Berlin in 1784. His 
father taught him tho organ and the clavichord and the 
prindples of composition, and thought very highly of his 
ability; be learned tho violin of tbo elder Graon. In 1747 
he was engaged as organist at St. Uaty's Church in HaUo, 
and bold the post for twenty years. Uis bffither, C. P. 
Emmanuel, used to speak of him as the only artist worthy 
to succeed their itiastrioua father; and otlicr contem¬ 
poraries describe him as tlie greatest player, tho greatest 
maste>^ of fngne, and the groatost ext^porut of his day. 
His strangely uncouth tempor, however, Ins mornseness, bto 
constant fits of abstraction, and his addiction to drinking, 
rendered him a disagrevublc acquamtoncu and incapacitate 
him for bis duties; thus be had no friends, and even his 
talent failed to render liim popnlar. He finally settled at 
Berlin, where he dical in oxtremo‘poverty. He was too 
idle to write, and therefore he hns loft but few proofs of 
his power. 

Bacj!, Cari. Piiiur Emmanukl (“Bacli of Berlin"), 
a musician, tbo second son of the immortal J. Sebastian, 
was bora at Weimar on the 14th of March, 1714; died at 
Hamburg on the 14th Septembur, 1786. Ho leorood music 
from bis fatlier, and attained sneh cmiiienoe os a pUyer 
that dementi professed to have derived from him that 
beautiful manner of singing upon tbo pianoforte for which he 
himself was especially famous (and which may bo regarded 
as the distinguishing merit of tk& the disciples of his style), 
and such distiuction as a composer that Haydn ascribod to 
him tho prinaples of construction upon which he based Ms 
own greatness, and tliat Mozart used to speak of his pro¬ 
ductions as the standard at which ho aimed in his own. 
This high esteem in which he was held, however, is miunly 
to be attributed to tlie little knowledge tliat then existed of 
his father's playiug and compositions; and the illustrious 
authorities quoted above extolled iu his reflection what 
they know nut in the groat original. The qualities most 
valuable to the art, which tho habitual privacy of the father's 
life concealed from the world, the son, whose courtly 
ntatiDers, personal amiability, and general intelligence 
rendered the universal fnveurite of soeii-ty, made public, 
and thus tlic art and tho world have; the nilvonlage of 
them. At Frankfort he established an academy of music, 
for which he wrote many compositions. IIo left this town 
in 1738 to settle in Berlin, where two years later he wns 
ajipointed cliamber ntnsician to Frederick tlic Great—Ids 
duty bring to accompany tile king's flute performances upon 
tho pianoforte. From his long residence in the PrusHian 
CApitnl he is often colled Bach of Berlin, as from his 
subsequont settlement for twonty-onc years nt llanihurg, 
whitlier he went In 1767, he is also Komethnes called 
Bach of IT.'imbmg. He wu.h the eonsenator of the fumoos 
Areiiives of the Bae-hs, which passed at his death into 
the hands of M. Pcoicbau of Berlin. Ilis two sons—ono 
an odvoi-ati! and tlio oilier a painter, wli«» «lieit at Borne— 
were the first members of the Bach family that were not 
niusieiniis. Besides several iiii]N>rtiUit vocal compositions, 
lie wrote very extensively for Ins instrunumt. 210 solo 
pitstes for tlie pianoforte are only a jiart of hia works. His 
“Essay on the true Style of Piniioftirte Playing" was a moat 
importaiil prodiietion, and laid the foundation of that 
branch of the art. Tlie latest editiou is by Scht‘lliiig(1867). 

Bach, Jouann OiiRiSTorii Fiurdrich (“Bach of 
Biiekebnrg”), ii musician, thn ninth son of the famous 
J. Sclmstinn; horn nt Leipzig iu 1732; diud at Biicko- 
hurg iu 1796. He studied jn dspradenco in the university 
of his native city, living designed for the profa-juion of an 
lulvocntR; bnt his talimt for mnsic, whieh could not but be 
(lu\*eloi>cd in his father's household, noon became consjiiininns, 
and the Count of Schamnhurg. appreciating this and enter¬ 
taining a strung personal regard for him, engaged him as 
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h5s kapcll-nifiihtcr, and lio lir«l at BUckcburf; in fulfilment 
i)f tiic office. He ncrer quitted Biiekeburg wive for a few 
TTiontfiH, when be TieitiHl liia brother ObriKtian in Loniinn. 
Hie namctmiiM conipoeitione arc remarkable rather fur their 
jmrity than vigour, llie eon Willichn K. Knivt, b<im at 
Kiickeburg in 176(S, and Iuh graiidKon Angnet Wilhelm (eon I 
uf the luat named), bom at Itiirlin in i78(>, were butli j 
reputed cuiniiOBerB of instruinental mueie. 

IfACit, .TutiAHN 0»mi«TiAN (“The EngJisli Bncli’^, a I 
muaidan, the olei’eiith and youngi-st wm uf the prC'eniiiient 
.T. St'lmtitinn,wiiK iKini at Lri]> 2 ig in 17y&, and died nt l.uii- 
dnn in January, 1782. Ah his father died wlien he whk 
but fifteen yeara old, he had less of the inralrulahle nd- j 
v*nntugR of Ids iiislructloii than either of his brothers. > 
llu complehsl ]iiH irm.HU’al Htmlies tinder his distinguished ; 
hndher, 0. I*. Kiiiiiiiinnel, whose |ioRitioii at the ooiirt of 
Ilerliii cnahled him to git e the young orphan not only a home, I 
but an inlroductioii to llie best Kocicly. Uhristmirs talent | 
Kouii alfmeted attention. Ills e\erlleiit harjuichurd jiliiyitig 
was Hilniired, ami his composil ions were suce(‘ssfnl. Wlien 
ho wis ninctiH'ti ho went to Milan, and wms apisdnled oi^tit- 
ist of llic Diiomo. IToro he wrote several oper.'is, in which 
the Boverc srlKsd of his edneutiun gave way to the lighter 
Nea]>olilnn stylo, mid In* won geiiend favour. In 17112 
.'<igoora MiiU’i, dircetress of the Itnliaii opera in London, 
engaged him to rome to Hnglaiid, .and wive for nn (H-eosional 
trip he noer i|iii(ted this eountry. 'Hie elariom-lw.'is em- 
idiyed hv .1. C. llacli ill hU operas for the first lime in Eng¬ 
land. lioeh at oiiee iK-eiuile a general fiivomite. llo was 
cngngml by Queen Charlotte ns ehntiiher iniisieum, organist, 
and composer, lie wrote constantly for tlieopem; he g.ive 
concerts in eonjnnctiou with Abel, the player on the viol da 
gamlwi; and lie ]inidinied countless iiistrumcnlai works, nil 
of wbioli worn easy to jilny mid extremely {sipiilai*. III.-. 
hniDierO. P. Eiiiiimiiuel ofleti improved him, by letter, as a 
renegade from the ela-Hsleid ulyk* of bis father; hut he nseil 
to reply—“ Kmmaiiuid lives to eoiiijsise, hnl I eumpose to 
live.” It was his lot c of plesiMiiT and his gaiety of eharoi-- 
Icr tliatindueed the prevalenf lightness of bis iimsie, rather 
Ilian his want of ability to wiilciii a more enriiest style, 
as is proved by Mime motets he wrote for Oennany, sonic 
iniLSM-M for ]{om« mid Naples, niid even some piii-es he 
wrote fur Ihe English Obnreli, .all of wbieh severe crities 
warmly praise, lie died nt a imieh earlier age than his 
hrothers, jirobably from over-indiilgencc. hstviiig debts to the 
iunount of X-lUOli, a bvilliaiit popularity which did not long 
survive him, and a widnw, who weeived from the queen 
4.'50 to carry her to her nathe eountn*. and a pension of 
■1180 a year ns t\ tribute to his memory. J^ivers of Mozoi't 
will always tiiiiik kindly of “ English Baeli” for tins 
generous reee|dioi) he gave the lad wla-n he came to I^iiidon 
as a “mnsii'ul pnaligv.” 

BAOH'KLOR. nil unmarried man. The legibl.atioii of 
tlie ItoinniiH pbiix'd iiimiarrieil |H‘tsons (efrliia's) under 
4'erlaiii diwibilir/e.s, thecJiicf of whieJi were eoiit.'uncil in Ihe 


Imehclors and widowers, for the term of five years, for 
carrying on the war against Franco with vigour." Bache- 
lom above the ngn of twenty-fire, and widows without 
children, paid Is. yearly, and further according to Uieir 
mnk, 'Thus, for a bachelor dukn tlic tax won X12, and 
other ranks in jiroportion. An esquire was chargeil 3f>s. 
a year, and a person uf the miik of gontlcmnn 5». Persons 
jiosBcBscd of real estate of a year, or persoiiul property 
of £50U voiuu, paid 5«. A supplcmontary Act was passed 
twn or three yuars afterwards (3 Will. IlL c. 32), to 
pn’veiit frauds in ndloction of the taxes imposeil by 
the former Act, but the tax was allowed to expire in 17U(i. 
In 1785, when Mr. Pitt proposed a tux on female servants, 
ho exempted pjimons who kept only one sen-ant, and who 
luul two children. To make up for tlie deticieney lie pro- 
poM'd th.it the tax on servants slionld be liigher for 
imehelors than for othcra, and he stated that the idea of 
this tax was horroweil from Mr. Fox. This dilTereiitial 
rate, tbongli reduced in aimmnt in 1833, was rontinucu 
until recently; the immher of servauts charged at the 
higher rate being alamt J 2,000 jier nimiim, or rather more 
tlian oiic-teiith of tho whole uumlaT charged. The law 
was tliat tbc tax on male M'rvaiils ns to bachelors was i.*l 
in addition to tlio tax imposeil on others. ^Vhen the 
income tux was imposed by Mr. IMtt, in 1708, deductions 
went allowed on aiatount of children, and an abateineiit was 
iindc of 5 jHT cent, to a person with ehildren wlieji the 
iiK'oinc was sIk'Vc 400 and under 4-lOlb :md other rate.s of 
alKiteinent were allowed according to the aiiioimt «if income 
und the nnmbiT of clitUlren; this induh^cnec extended to 
incomes of 4&O00 a year and upwards. Itiil this is now 
all rc]ica1i'd, and tlicrc is no Icgislatluu ns regards bnehelors 
in any country in Europe. 

BACBXLOB OF ARTS. Soo Anrs, Di-xiukks in. 

BACZL'LUS. Si-e lUitTKiiiA. 

BACK'BONX. Tho IxickWiic «ir verlebrul eoliniin i-; 
the disliuguishing charartcristic of the higlicst division 
of the animal kiiigdotii, liCDco railed Vcrtcbnita or Ver¬ 
tebrates, tiiatis “ kickbonod animals.” It has the bony cage 
of the ribs attached to it, aud it Ixain tho two jmirs of 
limbs nsiially to ho found in vertebrate animals, attaciied 
res{)er.tivoly to its upjicraDd its lower bony rings or girdles, 
till- KlioutdiT-girdlo und tlio hip-girdle (pelvis). Its lower 
end tiiiUlius with a tml, beyond tho hip-girdlo; nnd its 
iip]sT end, above tho sliouldcr-girdle, eanii-s llic licatl. 
The article Aum gives u suffic-ieiilly conqdele account uf 
tlio shoulder-girdle in man and In the lower vertehrafa; 
ill the prewnt article it will be noo'sviry, Ihefffore, to 
consider the backbone itself, tbc ribs, anil the hip-girdiu 
or jsdvis. 

Thus will Iki best donn, as in other similar articles in this 
work, by begimnng with a full description of the human 
nniitomy of tiic )i^6, und then entering u|ion a compunt- 
tiv4‘ aevoHUt of tho dintinctions between theso structures 
ill .animals and in tho Jmmai) subject. 


J.eN Julia ct I’upia Poj»i>a'n (A.n. !»k One ohjort of the 
b-x was to cncourngc niarriogi*. An umnarried pcrsi'n 
(coilvbh), who wits in other res|H-ctH qnitlifled to take u 
b-gucy, was Incapacitated by this lex, uiib*ss lio or she 
married witimi one Imiidred days (Illpian, “ Fmg." xvli. 
1). Tice law was lliy Mime if (be whole pmjicrty (luw- 
<lil:w) was left lc> a rii'leba (Onius, n. Ill, J-l-l, 2811). 
1: WAS always a part uf tiio Roman policy to enconnige 
till- growth of fniiiilies, A coiistltatioii of CnnstaiiUiio 
(“Ood.” vui. til. ,'iK) relieved both nnmarried men and 
women fisim the ]K‘iuiUieK iin]Kisctl on ccelibes mid orbi, and 
placed them on the same footing ns married persons. This 
change was made to favour the Cbrislians, many of whom 
alistaiiieil from iii.nrri:igi' from wligioiis motives. 

In Itisib mi .\et was jKusM-d (« & 7 Will. III. c.. 0), 
entitled “ All Ael for granting to bis Majesty certain rates 
and duties njsni marriages. Inillis, and burials, and upon 


On refcreiKw to the I’lates ilbistmtlve of tliis article, 
then* will lie found (f'late I.) illustrations of the human 
hkideton, excepting the limbs, ns sran Imth from the front 
and tliu luick, so that nil the parts to bo n.amed can bo traced 
with their natural councctlons. On Plate 1I» there «ro three 
views of the human boedebouR, all tlio app<‘ndagcs having 
bis-n rcinoTt*d m that it ran bu souii more clearly, and tlie 
whole rolunm being sbown from tho front, from tho book, 
nnd fnim tho right side. It is at once seen to roiisUt of 
twenty-six vcrtchne piled ono above another, nnd js dividcsl 
iuto four regions. Tho top seven are tlie nect vertebr*, o; 
tho next twelve, A, aro thoso of tlio barkj five vcrtobrai 
form tlic frti’ns, c, and aro followed hy tho os iiacrum or 
mmp’lHiiie, rf, to which Ss fixed tho tit cncryx nr toil-bone, c, 
the rtidimeutrupn'soutiugtliRtail-boiios of tho lower animats. 
The vcrti'brtn of these various regions diSer very much, us 
will be seen on rcfcrcnL*c to Pluto 11., where several vertebra} 
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are sbowa iu various |M)»itioQa; but most of tbrm have an ' 
irrcKolarlj 8ha|Ksl short cylindrical 2io%, a. behind wliicb 
(Hint is, fnrtlicr from the cbest) is the spinal hole,6, tbronj'b 
which runs the spinal cord. The verlcbm have {'ciierally 
seven procoswui, two tmiiBverHC, c r, and one spiiioas, 
standing out from tlie arch at the sides and tho back of 
tlitt boc-kbonc, and used for lovers by which the column 
may be bent by tho mnscles of tho body; and tlie other 
four, the two articular sarfuces of tho upper side, e s, and 
tiioso «>f tho lower side, serve to nnile tlu* sevwul 
vertebral of the column )>y linkiuf; Riein tu^tetlier, thn 
surfaces ee being inclined bockwiirds and the surfaces ,/’_/* 
forwards, so os to interlock. Notches on each vertebra 
form, when two are together, little holes at the nsits of 
these orticuloi' pmeesscs, and out of these holes the spinal 
cord shoots forth its spinal nerves. 

I’ussiiig now to the considcratiun of the K{>et:Ul eleiraclers 
of tho VLTlebi-o* of e:U!li region, wc liiid (Plato Jl.) that the 
Ati.ah and Axis, the first and i;>ecoud Imidcb of the neck, 
have bmi nlrcody fully treated of in the articles bearing 
their munes. The illnstmtions of them, taken togedbiT 
with one a little lower in the neok, show clearly the prin¬ 
cipal UM.' of this region, wliicli is mobility; the liodics of 
the vertebra;, a, are small, and their lever-processes, v </, 
large. Also the upjier and under snrfacc» of ihe budies 
are formed so us to allow givutor extent of motion tliaii in 
any other ]wrt of tlie iKwkbonc, tlie upper being hollowisl 
from side to sule, and Uio iimlcr fium lnu-k to fn>nt, su 
that II cliaiu-like jmtclion is obtolned and mobility is fully 
N-ennil without lo«s of strcnglli or ronneeliun. TTic 
traiisvoive and sjiinous proeessvs an; each cloven, ko that 
>ei7 Kimoll muscular vSkcIh can bo ubtaiiietl; and not 
limikiHl, BO timt free rotary motion is ^sissilile t<> a con¬ 
siderable extent. 

The vertebrie of the ba<-k presimt marked diircreiKsn. 
Here iinmios i.-> (he great thing needful, in onler that the 
rili.s may have u iinn sup|K>rt to work uisin. Tiie spinous 
]iroccs8eii, rf, are now iiincli hooked, ovcrlapjiiug one iiriotlier 
like tile-H, preventing allogothcr luiy nitntory iiiovenient, 
and ndiiiittiiig of very little movement sideways. Thi 
trousveriie processes, c, are bent lioi'kwards to give moii 
room to the ehe&t. and inive ortieular Hurfm«es, f', on nhlel 
ri»«t tlie angles of (lie ribs, tho heads of which are joiiitc) 
to the bac-klHine in little rouud sockets funned liy tlie 
jiumriou of balf-round hollows, uno on cueh of two con¬ 
tiguous vertebrso, I m, so that two verlubnu combine to 
form the cavity in wiiu-h the head of Die rib turns, 'riie 
tirst back vurtebru, iiuwiwer, has u complete socket for tin- 
first rib, os well ua a holf-soeket for the becuiul rib; .and 
tbs tenth lias only one balf-socket, Im-cuum; the elnvcntl 
nml twelfth back viwtcbno have complctu sockets for the 
ribs of the same uumbers. 

Tho vertebrw of the loins allow of extensive motion; tbc 
trunk sways to and fro, backwunU and fonvanls, liy means 
of Diis region of tho spiau; and the body enu be swniig 
round as if tJiu lower eud of Uio linekbone moved in a cup 
by u comWnation of moveinonta, giving a motion n’senibling 
the rolling (not the tuniiu|^ of the bend ujKm thn neck. 
Tlie tronsveinc processes, c, am short, and tho articular 
jiroccsscB, on Urn lower surface take n vertleitUy eylin- 
tlrical form, being received by the corresponding pitwesscs, 
e, of the upper surface of the next vertebra, which rhereforc 
are in the form of half of a hollow cylinder, a form specially 
suited to allow of rotatory motion. The spinous processcH 
oru short. The spiuous hole, h, is lai'gc and aoumwhat 
triangular, to admit the brandling out of tho spinal cord 
immediately before its termination. The Inst vertebra 
nearly immovable, its front edge bending over the os snenuu 
and its spinous proctisa hooking over tin* spinnl orcli of tin 
some bone. 

The os Mcrum is a large bone of a flattened pynunida' 
form, the point below, lu tbo infant it is in bvo bones, 


ut ill adults these ore welded into one solid mass witli 
slight Indications to mark tlio original dlvuion. It has a 
laigc oTticular surface, c, on each side, for union with the 
polvis, and tlie spiiious processes of its originally sepamte 
WDCS are shown nt d if, Tlie articulaliuiis with the last 
ertebru of tho loins ore at ff e, and that with tbc tail-bone 
(os coccyx) at / Tho spmnl canal ccmtinue^ietwccn the 
body and the spinous processes, but is mure or less open, 
'ike a narrow gutter. 

Tbo tall ill man docs not, ns in many nnbnnls, projev-t 
from the body, but it exists in four small bonus wliirli in 
the iidalt grow together, showing their former seiHirutloti 
'■y slight markings. This bone has no canal for the spinul 
cord. The np]H-r piece, a h, has .1 pair of small proccKbes 
which connect its hind ]NU*t more llnnly to the os Kienmi, 
but neither of tlie otlier pieces, <l c,/*, has any pnicuss. 

Tlie bae-klMiDo joliilsflMatc 1.)an* made by tbc cuuiieetioii 
>f the bodies of llio sei>arate veilebne b)',«, eusiiiuiis of 
•‘intervertebral hubstimee," of tiUroH-artilagimms nature, 
very lough at tbc outside but quite soft towards the cimtri!; 
and h, tiiL- anterior common iigument which posses down 
tlie entire series of 1hiiii»<, and is spread out ii|s>ii thu 
suifncu of the os sacrum. T’he arelies of the verti-brir are 
comiected by the Uyumenia *nhjfnra, or yellow substance.//, 
composed of thick, short, vcrtlcid, yellow fibres, extending 
from one viTlebra to the next; they aa*>l6t gn-afly, hy their 
eontractioii, in n-storing the creel jsisilion of the spinal 
culuiuii. The transverse and spinous processus of thu 
vertelirzc uro also eonuecteii togetlier by iiiteilruiisv«'rs<‘ 
iiiiil iiiterspinous ligaiucnts. Finally, the vcrlcbnc arii 
connected by their true joints, tbc lurtienlar surfaces c and 
f, already deKcribctL 

The liaekhuni! iissunie.s viry dilTcrent ap|H;aiance.s iu 
dUrerent positions. In front it seems us if made up, when 
closely exHiiiiiKil, of Ilirtv pyruiniilH—tlie lower two cod- 
ncctvd by their tips, Die upper two by llicir bases. From 
the lowest lionc of thu loins to the fourtli or fifth of thu 
b.'ick tin; Ikiiics ilimliiish. and tliis is the tip of the lowest 
jiymmid 5 then they widen to the lowest vertebra id the 
liifk, iimi this is thu bikse of the highest pyramid, to tlie lop 
of wliicli, thn second vertebra of tlio neck (Axis'), thu 
boues gradiiiilly diniluisli oueu more. Seen from the side the 
Hpiiiiil eohimti u|i|icai's to imdiibite; .1 perpeiidieidar droppisl 
in the usual jilaeu touches only tin: front of the fourth and 
fifdi iiis'k-boiK'S, lUid of the third and fourth loin-Ismex. 
Tiicse repn-sent. the extremes of two forward enrves, above 
and Isdinv wbieli Die biu-klitiiiii riH-eiles. Tins greatest 
reression is at the iniddh: of tlie os s.aerum, 2 inebus from 
the perpeinlicnliir drawn. The object of tliosu haekwarJ 
curvi'S is to inerensu the size of the cavities opjiosito wliieli 
they ut;cur. und to aid in the lial.'ilieu of Die trunk. Tbo 
spinal canal, funned hy tlie union of tlie spinal holes, lined 
by thu yellow subsliiiiee eoniieetiiig the aivlies, follows the 
curves of the eolumii, its form being triangular, (ho base 
towards tin; ebest. It laries uiueli In size iu its coutbc, 
liccniisc of Die variation in the spinal cord. Tho gn'iitest 
size of the canal is if ineii by i ineli in the neck; duuiiibb- 
ing to inch in thu back .md rather less in tho loins, und 
becoming much smaller in (he os soeniin. 

Tlio pelvis or hip girdle ;^l*]ato 11.') is a pair of bones of 
VC17 irregular form, making an irregular bony ring attacbed 
ut thu buck to the os biieruin, ciurying tlic lower limbs and 
protee-ting some of tho most imporlaiit organa of the body, 
which lie within it. The upper ]iart of the bone » 
fan-shajHsl,and forms tbc hip; ills the point of attacbmuiit 
of tho great mnseh’s jirusurving the vertical position of tho 
trunk on the tliigh bones, and contains the socket, r. of 
the bip joint. It has four little jutting processes, abed, 
and its npjter iniir{pu, e, is ealhul its mat.. The ooter 
surfuta;, J\ L> culled its back, and tho inner, g, its belly 
—the latter Iwing bound<;d by tlie iUo-pectinbU line, k. 
This is Uiu iliae or hip-boue, and is one of throe fneccs. 
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of which the pelvic bone is eompoeed io infancy, thocgh in 
tho odnlt it is one solid mass. Following tiio bip>bone is 
the ptibie or bannch*bone, which assists in fonning the 
socket, r, and thonco proems bj i and f to its jnnetion 
with its follow of the otlier sido in the pvbit, k, 

which oomplctes the gircllo. The o« itekia, or s^ro'bono 
or sitting-Uaie, is tho third portion of the pelvis, and 
carries the tuberosity, m, on which the body rests in the 
sitting posture. It completes the MKtkt^t r, and lias a 
spinous process, n, dividing its niitlino into two notohes— 
the greater (p) and lesser (o) ischUtic curves. 

Tho object of the “ovnl hole" of the pelvis, is 
to lighten the bone without diininisliing its strength or 
sorface. The spina) column and the pelvis are firmly 
connected by the os sacrum, the very slightest motion 
being possible, jnst snfficiciit to dimini^ any shuck hi the 
spinal cord. Strong ligaments, therefore, join tiieso boiico. 
The aulerior sacro-lliac ligament is siiown at c, and tlie 
posterior at b (see I’hito I.) Tho anterior (e) and posterior 
(/) sncrooiscbiatic ligaments join the hul'bmc also, as well 
as the ns leicmm, to tho ischlatic part of the jielvis, tlios 
forming complete holes with tho carves of the latter iione 
already described at p and o, which serve for tho passage 
of tho mosoIcB, bloodvessels, mid nerves of the legs. Thu 
oval bole of the pelvis is filled with a ligament A, and the 
articulating surface where the ischiatic bones complete the 
ring of the pelvis by their junction is shown at i. 

The pelvis pves a sumewlmt cylindrical cavity, tlio 
brood s]>read-out upper part of It, of a somewhat 
heart-sliaped figure, being called the ‘'false basin;” the 
“ true basin,” A, is below the iirim, and is circnlar in tlie 
male and oval in the female. The front and sides of the 
true basiu are funned by the pelvic bones, the bock by tiie 
OB sacrum and the os coccyx. It is cvidimt, therefore, 
that it is nut a conijdete bony ring, like the false basin, hnt 
is uiiuie of three bony angles depending about on inch from 
the brim of tho pelvis, ending in the taH-bono and tlie 
tnboroeities (m) of the ischiatic bone, on which the body 
rests when sitting. 

The riisi form tho movable bony framework of the 
chest-cavity. There are twelve pairs of them sjiriuging 
from the twelve vnrtchm of the back in tiiu manner 
described, and joined at their forward extremities to the 
brcost^bonc. The ribs vary considerably in fonn. and it 
may bo seen <m reference to the illustrations in Plate IL 
tliat the ujiper ribs approach tbe semicircular form, the 
middle are rather elliptical ia shape, and tbe lower ribs 
are small arcs of large circles. No two ribs of the some 
side aru eqnal in lcn;^h; tlie seventh (from tho top) is tbe 
longest. Tbe ribs (except the olcventli and twelfth {uurs) 
are doubly connected with the verteiirte, ns indicated above— 
first by tbe bend, b, and secondly by the taberosity, c, at 
tbe “angle” of the body, a, which articulates with the 
corresponding surface on the transverse process of the 
vertebra. The last five pairs of riba ore not directly 
attached to the broast-lwiiv, os arc tlic first seven pairs by 
tough gristly continuations bearing the soino shape with 
themselves, hut the eighth, nintli, and tenth are similarly 
connected witli the long seventh pair, and the eleventh and 
twelfth arc free at the extremity, just tipped witli cartilage 
to prevent Injury to other parts. The first pjur are nearly 
horisontnl, but even in them the fore extremity droops 
a little, and successivo pairs depend more and more as 
they approacli the lower port of tbe chest. 

Thu breost-lwiiD (ttenurn) forms the middle front lino 
of the chest; it is in three consecutive pieces, tbe lowest 
of wltich remains cartilaginous till very into in life. As the 
breost-bouu pn>ticuts sumo funded reseiiiblance to tlio sliort 
Roman stnugbi sword (esris), the cnrtilnge of the hrosat- 
bone is sometimes called the “ cusifunn cartilage.” The 
three piccM are very firmly but not rigidly cumiecled. Tho 
upper piece or manubrium (“handle,” that is, of tho 


swonl) is shown at o in our illaatration in Plato 11., 
and is roughly triangular in form; it receives the two 
collar-bones on tlie hollow artlcnlatioDS at dd. It joins 
tho second and longest piece, tho corpaa (“ body," or blade 
of the sword), notched, like the first piece, with shallow 
holkiws to receive tbe gristly ends of the ribs. The third 
piece, e, the etm/orm cartilage (tip of tho sword), 
corapIctM the bone. The motion of tbe ribs will be fully 
described in tbo article Rkspiuatiox. The ligaments 
attaching tlie ribs to tho B}Hnal column are tho inter* 
vertebral suhsUmc® (a c), and tho posterior (<i), middle 
(c), and anterior (y*) cotto-tratuverte ligaments. Thu 
cartilages attaching tbe ribs to tlie breast-bone, os already 
described, assisted by the figamont 6 (a being the ligament 
tying together the pieces of the breost-bono itself), servo 
inauy purposes nf elostidty, not the least of these ^iiig to 
diminish tho shock of a blow upon tbe chest, which might 
otberwiso fracture tbe riba. 

Backbonr, in CoMPARA'itVB Adatomt. As stated in 
tho previous part of this article, tbe backbone is a cliarnc- 
teristic feature whicli helps to mark off all tbe bighur 
animals, tliu Vertebrates, from the lower, tho Inverte¬ 
brates. A vertrbrato animal means one which poast-HHcs 
rfritbra, and vertebra are the eompoaent parts of the 
b.ackboiie or spine. But, as a matter of fact, vertebrates 
do not all possess a backbone; and iu order to uuderstund 
wily Hoinu few animals which have no backbone ore yet 
classed with vertebrates, it will be well to consider how 
the bitckbuiiu is dcvelop<^ in the embrj'o of any ordinary 
vertebrate. 

At an early period in the development of the embryo, a 
j grtxivc apiieant in the centre of the germinal area, theu tlie 
' sides of the groove gradually rise, forming at first two 
ridges (laminte dorsa/a), and at last uniting above to 
form A tube. Within this tube appear tlie radiments of 
I the spinal cord. Before the ridges have united, the flour 
of tbo ‘‘ primitive groove” boenmes distinct as a collection 
of cells forming a gelatinous rod. This is the “notochord” 
(Gr. Hotot, lack; chordi, cord), or “chorda dorsalis.” 
From the sides of tlie ridges pnilongntiuns pass outwards 
and downwards (tbe vent^ Ismins); each of these splits 
into two leaves, and tbe lower leaves on each side tend to 
nnite iiclow and form a tubo, os the dorsal lamiiue did 
above. Within this tube are fonned the bloodve&tols and 
digestive system. It is in the notochord separating the 
Hjiiiml cord from tlie visceral cavity that we liave the 
rudiment of tbe baokbouo, and this primitive structnru is 
always present in vertebrates, and is never found in tho 
invifrtebratoH. It is fnim tlie notocliurd also Uiab the 
central part (tho body or oemlrum) of each vertebra is 
hirmed. Fibrons bonds radiating from the notochord aro 
Die bases of the remaining eleincnta. Fig. 1, Plate III., 
represents a cross section through tho back of a young 
sand-piper (lieromyzon braneAialu)} a Is the notochord; 
2 i r, inucr and outer slieaths; e*, tbe neural arch; d, the 
spinal chord; e, amal with fatty matter; a fibrous 
membrane, tbe oualogne of the spinoos process; p, diverging 
layers which, continued below, form tiio hiomal arch. In 
the simpIeHt of all fish, the lancelet, tbe notochord remains 
gelatinous throughout life, and fibrous bands appear aboVe 
the spinal cord. A higher stage of development is tho 
conversion of the fibrous bands into carUioge, tbe notoehord 
still reiiiuining os an imdivided gektiuous rod. This is tbo 
stage to which tliu sturgeon has advaaoed. Bony matter 
is deposited in tbo cartilage, so that the radiating elements 
are bony, while the notochord remains without further 
development; and this ia the case with the lepidosircn and 
many fossil fish. The next stop in development is tbe 
subdivision of the notocliord into separate centra, tlie 
deposition of bony matter remaining more or leas incom¬ 
plete, AS in sharks and rays. In fig. 2 (Ciinumi arctiea) 
c represents the scries of cartilaginous rings inclosing the 
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ftotoohord; the nenral arch. Id flp;. 8 a r {AcanthioM 
PulfforU, the epin^ dog-fiab), a is eonical cavitj in 
front of tbo Tertebra; 6. the caritj behind; » e, connected 
bj ligamcotooa collars; w w, the cortilapnoas nenral arch, 
oliioh doM not meet above, but tbeso is a eonUnuoas ridgo 
■of clastic ligament npon which rise, z s*, homy spines; 
y, tlie cartil^ attached to s s*, upon which nre fixed the 
aocessoTj spinons processes, supporting tlie fin; ), the 
cartilage in front of the hind dorsal fin. There are ribs of 
some length above the branchial arehee, bat they decrease 
till they disappear at the tail. In ‘‘bony fishes,** whicli 
ittclndo jnost modem fishes, the oerificatkm of the skeleton 
is complete. In the perch, for instance, the notochord 
lias undergone segmentation Into centra, and these have 
become bony with a eupHihaped cavity at each end. .Such 
a vertebra is called amphicalouz (Gr. amphi, on both 
aides; and koilot^ hollow), and occors almi in some lizards 
—e.,7. in the gecko. 

Tho vortebre are connected together by ligaments, and 
the cavities between each are filled with tho gelatinous 
rr.iii^ns of the notochord. In this way the backbone is 
considerably strengthened, while the mobility necessary for 
•qaick movement in tbs water is still provided for. In tlie 
hony pike, alone of all fishes, the vertebre are convex in 
front and concave Iwhind—he. are apitthocceloiu (Gr. 
opitthe, behind). 

The typical vertebra of Owen is represented in tho wood- 
cut. K, nenml arch; H, haemal arch; c, centrum; a, 
ticurapophysc-s; h «, neural spine; p /, plenmpophysos; 

A, bieinupophyses ; h a, 
haemal spine; <2, diapo- 
pbysos: p, parapopliysrs ; 
e, zygapo^diyBes. The 
notochur^ as we liavo 
seen, develops into the body 
or contram of caeli verte¬ 
bra; the dorsal ridges be¬ 
come the neural arches, 
from which spring the 
nenral spines and side pro- 
jeetams; and from portions 
of the ventral laminn nro 
developed the fawinal arches 
(Gr. Anmo, blood), which 
incloee the bloodvessels, 
and are generally repre¬ 
sented by the ribs, with 
the stomnm (breast-bone) 
and haunol spines. Oken first pointed out tltst it was 
probable that the skull itself was composed of four 
iUtcred vertebno, and this brilliant gcncraliution lias 
been adopted by most anatomists, including Owrii, 
though ITuxleyis not inolinod to agree witli them. The 
Skuli., however, ns welt as the Rijis, Ac., will Iw con¬ 
sidered elsewhere. 

In Fishes thu backbone is divided into only two regions, 
that of tbii trank and the tidL Tho vertebra of the trank 
possess a neural arch, a neural spine, / (boo Plate III., 
fig. 4), and two transverse processes, A, to which the 
ribs nre generally attached. The neural spines bocomr 
4lepressed towards Uie bul, and at last project iNiynnd the 
tip of the backbone os a fan-shaped proct^ upon whicli 
tbo rays of the tail-fin are ortienfated. Tho vertebra of 
the tidl bavo hamal arches meeting below, inclosing the 
bloudvcsscUi, and bearing the hamd spines, J. .In some 
sharks there ore as many as 270 vertebra in this region 
of the backbone. Tbe bones (fig. 4) above the nenral 
spines are no port of the backbrao; it is to these “inter- 
Bpinons proeosBsa” that the dorsal fins aro altachod. The 
ribs in flat-fishes, and some otlicrs, become mossed togcUicr 
At the hinder pi^ of flio belly. Little earthy matter is 
deposited In tbe bones, so that they are excoediugly flexible 
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and elastic, and well adapted for their movements in 
water. 

Amongst the Amphibia, the Opbiomorpba have amphi- 
cobIoos vertebra. The Urodeta liavo the vertebra of tlie 
bock either ampbicalons (fig. 0, n 6) or opisthoomlons 
(fig. 8, A), with very short rite attached to the transverse 
processes; in axolotl tlio neural arclies do nut meet abovtu 
In frogs and toads the vertebra of the bact#(dorsal) arc 
hollow in front, or proooelous (Gr. pro, in front); the ribs 
are nidimenlary, and thoir place taken by long transvorso 
processes (fig. r>) ; tlie nounU arches ore open above; tbe 
ninth vertebra (fig. 6, e*) has la^ transverse preeesscH 
for the attachment of the pelvic bones; and tbe vertebra 
of tho toil arc united to form a angle bone. 

The skeleton of Reptiles never remiuns in a cartilaginoas 
condition. In tortnisrs and turtles the vertebra of the 
nock (cervical) and tail ore alone free, those of the bock 
being uiiitiri into a single bone devoid of transverse pro¬ 
cesses; tho neural spines and the ribs (fig. 41, A, a) nre 
expanded into fiat plates, which nnite with one another 
by sutures, and form, together with horny plates in the 
skin, the well-known structare, tbo sli^ or carapace. 
The number of vertehra in serpents may be more than 
twelve times tbo number in innn, and they are all free. 
Tho dorsal vertebric arc proconlous, with rudimentary 
transverse processes; tliere are nomerouB ribs, bnt no 
sternum. Fig. 7 is tho pytiion; A, a, the concavity in 
front of tlie XTitobra, b that behind; the spinous pro¬ 
cesses are extensive. “ The vertebra of serpents articulate 
with mch other by eight joints in addition to those of 
tho cap and ball on tho centrum, and interlock by 
parts reciprocally receiving and entering one anotiier, 
like tho joints called tcnon-and-niortice in carpentry. 
. . . It is true tiiat the serpent has no Ihnb^ 

yet it can uiitclimb the monkey, untswim the fish, outleap 
tbo jerboa, and suddenly lousing the close coils of its 
crouriiing spiral, it can spring into the mr and seize the 
bird upon tlie wing; all these creatures liave boon observed 
to fall its prey. The serpent has neitlier hands nor talons, 
yet it can outwrestle the atlilete and crush tho tiger In the 
embrace of its ponderous overlapping folds. Instead of 
licking n]> its fo^ as it glides along, the serpent uplifts its 
crushed ]ktt, and presents it, grasped in the death-coil as 
in a hand, to its slimy gajting moutli. It is truly wonder¬ 
ful to see the work of hands, feet, and fins performed by 
a uiodificAtion of the vertebral column, by a multiplication 
of its segments with mobility of its ribs. Rut the vertebno 
are spertally modified to rompensate, by the strength of 
their nnmerous articuhttions, for the weakness of thcar 
manifold repetition, and tho consequent elongation of 
ilendi'T column. As serpents move chiotly on the surface 
of tlio earth, their danger is greatest from pressure and 
blows from above; all tho joints are fashinnrd aeoordingly 
to resist yielding, and sustain pressnrn in a vertical direc¬ 
tion ; tlioro is no natural undulation of the body upwards 
and downwards, it is pennitted only from side to side. So 
closely and riimpuctly do the ton pairs of joints ^tween 
each of the 200 or 8U0 vertebra: fit together, that even in 
the relaxed and dead state the body cannot be twisted 
except in a series of side coil'd* (Owen). The vertebra of 
lizards aru prococlons, rarely ampbiccnloas (natteria). 
There is a single tiansvento proccM at each side; tbo 
sacral vertebras ore never morn than two, sometimes none. 
In all living crocodiles (Plate IV., figs. 1, 2) tiin vertebra 
are prococlons, hut in fossil forms they arc oitiier amphi- 
ccclouB nr opisthocodous; the front ribs of the trunk have 
forked beads, iiiid there are ribs attoclicd to the ccrvicnl 
vertebras (fig. 2, 1, 8, c), wiiich peculiarity prevents this 
animal from turning quickly. The first, vertebra (fig. 2.1) 
consists of four pieces—centrum (a), two iudc-piec(ui(A A), 
and a fourth piece (c), above. The second vertebra (2) 
is joined with tlie front of tbe next (3), thus presenting 
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the tuotlt-Iiko procens nr pivnt ithrayit home by the socuiid 
\«itehru of higher auuiiulit. Tlii< inferior Kpiiioun pro« 
.•VHKCH (ii;;. I, «*) nro arliinilntcil. Tho finst coccyK*‘id 
v(!rt<!i>i'a i» biuouvex. In icIitliyiiMiums tbu nock ik short, 
vertvhrHi lunphicoBlous, ttiwl nounil uivh pennaiiviitly ilis- 
tiiict fn>m the uviitnnn; in ph'sio.sjiurub tliu nuck is very 
loii^, vortebrn with nrtictihtliii^ surfiiccs Hat ur slightly 
concave; Uib pterodactyl }iu.h procccloiiH vcrtolinu with iiir- 
coHh. Thu diuosauriauB have a few onttirior vertebra) 
opisthocoDloiu; the rest mostly Hat. 

'I'liu vcrt«!hriB of Itixis ’1< •'>, (>)i us well as their 
other bones, are full of uir-cellb; they vary in form, hut 
an; not nnijihjeuiluiis, except in the fossil toothed bird 
ielithyurnis; aiiehylosis hiv;i<les Ihe liiml)nr und duisul \er- 
tehra:. The csTvieal verjehr® Ou^ck) .are sonieliiiies jo* few 
as nine ; in the swim tliere .-ire us many us tweuty-iive ; 
the lu'ck of birds is usually luu;; mid very iiiohile, wtiii^ us 
ji kind of anil, uhile tlieir heak rivals the hand of luiui in 
delieiicy of majii|iulatiun, us many of their wonderful tiesta 
amply lentify. The centmin, A u (ti^.-1) >sshort or Ion;;; 
the upper surface, 0 , is eoneave from side to side, mill 
convex from before hackwards; this is reversed at the 
lower surface, r, so them is a rustrieted rotatory motion. 
I' is the atlils, and l> is the second vertebra or ]ii\ot. 
Till* vertebra: of the back have either t)‘ue joints or are 
tnore or less united by but tliH priss-sMsi are m) 

arraiiKud us to precluile iiioiion, and thus .a fuleruiii is 
piiividcd for the winfis; bislies, K; articular jmicessi-s, y; 
tnuiHverxe ]iroceSKeh, //. “'I'lie loin aud rump vertebra) 
me niusuliiiuteiK thouf'li still distiii^'iiishahle, into a sliij'le 
Cirdle-pieuu not uiifn-ipicutly unitisi by Umo to the hiU'k 
in front, aud to the hip'isines on the sides, so as to 
Ktreii^heii the ]ii])-gii(lle in foniiin;; a lever, by means of 
wljie.li the heavy trunk is nuivcsi upon the fulcra of the 
tiiif;h bones (.<>)• The btil is unule up of movable pieces, 
coiiiieet<'d by libru-curtilap'. mid funiisliesa |Hiwerful but 
movable lover to o|HTati- in llie riuhler-like iriotioiis of the 
feutliery tail." The last tail verlelira (ll) is distinKiilshcd 
by gn‘at(T Bir.e and lui>;;th, thon^h it is small in the ostrich; 
its size depends ou the s)iiuous ^iroo'ss, which in flic 
fM'ocuek (.li;r. -H, <0 is very Imoe and heart-shaped. Tiie 
tr.insverN: processos (.//}ari' also lar^c, fur tiie exjiaii.sion of 
till! tni!-i|uiils. 'i'he spinous process of the W(i(N]|M-eker 
(H^. b. A, If) is also rx])anded to supjMtrt the tail-ijuills, 
which form a pmp. and assist the bird in climbiii;;. 

Ill Muiiitnais the hackbune is ele.arly divided into tlie 
same regions as in mail. Tlie eervu'jil vertebral are almost 
always seven in iminlwr, though the porpoise has a very 
short neck, ami the g'lrailc a very long om-; they an- 
geiienilly fris', but in the true whales they are fused. The 
lumbar verlebnu vary; there me two in tin: Monotiviiiatu, 
ami twenty-four in dul]>liiiis. 

In the dolphin the axis aud iillas an* fuMsl together, 
and these, with all the ntlii-r vertchno of tho neck, are 
fuM-d in the true wtuilos, so Uail in these latter the neck 
is immovable, and tlie “ (sloiiiuid ” pnxess of the axis on 
which Uie head in other mammals rntntes is wanting. The 
neck verU-hrui in Uumiiiuiits are opisthixxrlous. 

The dorsal vertebra), ii, are usually Ihirtoeii, hut in the 
two-toed blotli they are •twenty-four, in the elephmit 
twenty, and ten in one of tho armadillocs. TIte centra are 
long, di-ep, aud eonipressed at the sides; the ends nro 
nearly tint, mid on the sides near the ends arc liullows, 
fnnuing sockets for the ribs; llio tnuisverse processes have 
also, ou under surfaces at the tips, on articular surfuco for 
the lilts. 'I'hiiH the head of eneh rib arllculatiM generally 
with two poiitra, and its tubercle with the transverse pro¬ 
cess of the lower vertebnu In the whales soino or all of 
the rilis aitieulute only with tho trunsveme process; on the 
contrary, in the Moiiotreinabi they mticulaU: only with the 
ccDtni. Between the vertebra: there are jiads of iigamciit- 
OOB subhlunce, thick aud close at the tnorgius, but loose 


towards the contre. The verUbne of tho bock are not fused 
ns they aro in Birds, 'i'he spiiious processes sorve fur the 
nttiuibiiiuiit of muscles whieli supisirt tho head, and notsird- 
iiigly vary cimsidorably in dillbreut groups. They are 
greatly pivilonged in Uiigulutes, while they are almost or 
quite absent in Iiats. lii aniiuubi which bend the hackboini 
iiinrh In leopiug, in tbo lion (fig. 7, b), tlie articular and 
transverse jiroccssos ore greatly dovclojiud ou tlw hinder 
dorsal vcrtuhriu, and still moro on the loins, r. 

Ill Cetacea and Sirenia (fig. 8) thero aro no hind limbs, 
tbe pelvis is mdimeutary, and therefore, as we might ex- 
jM'ct, there are no ^ertebric fused to form a Kaeruin. The 
JiimilH’r of vcrtebrui in tho ciwcygcnl region, k, is very 
variable; there are two in bats, six to eight in Birds, thirty- 
three in the spider muiikcy (Atelos), mid forty-six in 
Munis; the tail of the spider monkey is the tnniii organ of 
lucumuliun, and servos also us an extra band. 

BACKGAM'UON uppinrs to have bceu iuvimtisl ulH>ut 
tho lentil century, imd btrutt, In his “ S{M>rts mid ras- 
finies," truces back the luuuc to the Saxon bac mid t/umi'i* 
{i.e, the g.miic whose interest lies iu getting back one's men 
from till* tallies of the antagonist), aud says that it was u 
very favourite, .-unascmeiifc at the euuiiiivneement of the 
eightei'iilh century among per.Mms of opulenee, nnd espe¬ 
cially among the clergy. Tho old name for it was *• the 
laliloK.” The iiiatorirtls necessary for the gmne are tli« 
hoard or tables, two Kct.s of fifteen pieces (os draught-men, 
for iiatam-e), one bc't white and the other black, two dice 
nnd two diee-boxes. The tKwkgammon hoard eousists of 
two pnrts or tallies, Keparated by a raised division culled 
the liar.mid each part contains Iwelvn trianpiiar "points," 
M't with their buses six on eiwli itlge of the tuhic, mid 
eoloun-d alternately white imd block. The dice me mailed 
with spots Inim one to six, as UMial, the various sides oi 
the die heiog c.'dled aee, deuce, trots, quatn-. cinque, nnd 
si/e. 'rhe dice me common to lioth jdayers, but eaeh 
j'l.iyiT n.ses his own dive-lsix, both dice being used at em'li 
throw, and the phiyers llmmiug alternately. At i-nch 
throw of the dice, therefon*, any nuiiilKT from two to 
twelve may turn u]>, reckoning the fiuu: of both dice; but 
when the numbers sliown on Imtli dice are the same, they 
are called doublets, ami nro counted at double value—thus 
tno uees eoimt four, and not two. The numbers lunied up 
by till! din- nfor to pohils on the tables, luiil may eitlinr 
he counted sepirately or conibincd ; thus if a trois mid a 
cinque Ik' thrown, the player may eitlicr move one of his 
pieces three puiats on and miulher five, or he may iiiuTo 
one jiicec eight, ]irnvided plnees be iqicu. 

Ill playing, tho men ore first placed u]h<ii the Iward iu 
the order pi escribed by the game. Wiiieli we may represent 
ill a dbignini in this way, where tho white men are marked 
w and the black it, and the dots stand for thu unoccupied 
“ fioints." It is seen that each player has seventeen iiieuy 
the white iiiecua playing ii'pdiist the black:— 
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Hio coumo of the men in from the ojstrcmn comer, from | 
the iico'poiiit (where the two pieces sfuiKi) of the adverearr, 
atonp the board, and back along tbt* uearer side to one's 
own ncc-point, or at all events to the tablo containing it, 
wIIihI the inner table." The players therefore play in 
opi<osito dircetiuns. ]q the game represented on previnns 
page White ]>luys from riglit to left along the furtliur side, 
and from left to right along the nearer side, and Block 
ploys jnst tlie reTerse way. 

Thu players each throw ono die, Utu one wiio tlirows 
thit highest iiiunber liaving the right to ]||ay first, und at 
his discretion to adopt for h'ls first move the nnniU'rs 
turned up, or to tlirow both dice for himself, lilueh player 
then moves his own men from pohit to point, the nuiniwr 
•f points advanced l)«mg determined by the tiiMws of the 
dice, and the object of uacli player being to niuvo ul) his 
own tncii round to bis own inner ttible, l*o^^■rillg every 
]Hiint, auid then to liear them or move tlieni r>ir. Wlioever 
first Itetirs his men wins a single gume or bit, if his op|Hiii- 
ent line alsolxirno niiy of his men. If he is able to Ih-iu- 
ull his men whilst his opponent hus not bunie n man, und 
itt the s.*ime time hus a inan prisoner on the bar, ho wins a 
double gniiie or gnminon; and if at the lime he iKiurs his 
hist mall the liisur has one or more men still left in the 
lirnt purl of their uoorse on the wiimer's inner table, it is a 
triple game or backganimnn. Wlieii two giiines are won 
out of three, it is called a rub, an in whist. 

'flic interest of the g:ii«a is niiuiitnined by one or two 
\ery simple devices. 'i'liUB nu man can iiiovo to a ]Hnnt 
already coviavd by two pieces of tljc ad%<-VKiry. On the 
other hand, if theii! ho a blot —that is, a point uivcn-il hy 
only oiiu man of the adversury—the player, if ho is fortunati 
enough to reach tlnit point hy bis ihiow, kiln bis :uivcr- 
Miry's man, mid is entitled to remove it to the bar mid 
(•(vnpy its place. Thu man hit bus to remain out of play 
until there is n throw of sucii u inimlKT as carries it for¬ 
ward to an empty point on thu opposite table, whence it 
leeomnicnccM its career. This Is n frcipieiit niid ])er])lcxing 
eplwslc, and productive of much une.'i|H.'ctcd cimiigo of 
fortune. 

BACK'BtrYSEN. LU]>OLPB. n celebrated mnritu' 
painbT. Imrii at Emhdcn in Iddl. ibuiiig lienn placed in 
the connting-lioiisv of o nicrehonl: at Ainslcrdnin, his latent 
tuleiit for painting was stiiimiutod by the pietnrcsi|nc objects 
which thu sea presented before the windows of jus olHcc, 
mid his (irst deliuealiuns were of hiiippii)g,donc with a pen 
in a style of oxtrourdinnry Wauty imd ennwtiU'ss. These 
drawings exciled such surprise and admiration that it be- 
uunu u fashion to po-Hsuss them, and they weiu sold at high 
prici^. Jl.'H'khuysen now determined .on mlinquishiiig his 
uomtiirreial jiiirsnits niul devoting liiiiiBcU to art, of lliu 
executive p.art of which he soon maiuircd n ful) iniu>tery. 
Those Bubjeets to which his genius jtarticulnrly diretdiHl 
him were not to bo found iu thu upurtments of paiiiterK, or 
in the silenco of iwudcinics. It was Ills praetien to indiieu 
bnalmen, hy largo rewards, to put to sea at timi>8 when no 
other person wmild vauturo from shore. Amidst the dosli 
of w’avuH, the roaring of bix'akurs, and the danger of ve-ssels, 
he sot making bis skulrhcs with perfect eoiu{stbure. llu 
Ktam]>cd, by this mode of study, a character of truth on bis 
works which could bavo been obtained by no other nioniis , 
and lie acquired Uie mro distinction of forming n style 
peculiarly his own, which no rivalry has upproouliuil. His 
works possess, in the highest degree, tJie jieculior oxeellen- 
dos of tho Dutcl) school—richness, truns|;)aruiiey, dulieato 
handling, and op])ropriato colour. Backhuyseii hud ^ho 
good fortunu to bu appreinatud in Ids own time, llis works 
weru nugcrly sought i^tor. Hu died in ITttlb 

SACK'SHZSH, a word of Pursian origin, signifying “ a 
pit'sCDt," bat which has in modern times acquired the mean¬ 
ing of compulsory gratmty. In Turkey, Egyi)t, Asia Minor, 
and Syria the slightest scrrico tendered by a native to a 


travuller is invariably followetl liy a demand for backshisli; 
and so widespread has tliu custom bucomo tiiat tbu oinboa- 
sodorn to the Supreiiin Porte arc coiiipullcd to feu tliR door¬ 
keepers and ofiiuials ovciy time liny obtain au audience 
with tbu Sultan. 

BA'CON. rB^CZS. LORD VX&UlJkBC. tho 

youngest sou of Sir Nicliolas Bacon, was born .at It'ork 
Housu in tlic Strand on tho 22nd of January, lifltl, tbruo 
years beforu Slrnkspeoru, that ia to say. In Ids lliirtuunth 
year lio was Hunt to 'rrinily Collugo, Cambridgi!, and 
studied with diligence and success. Liid tliongli he was, 
thu great queun delighiud to try ills ijuiuk wit, “ uonfming 
with him and piviviiig liim with questions: unto which bo 
delivered liimself with that gravity nml malurity above his 
years that her Majesty would often term liim ‘the young 
lonl kcefKT.”’ On leaving (lanibriilgo ho entered Gray’s 
Jiin ns u slndi'iit of law. His ulleuduiicu in London not 
U’iiig required for some years, by tbo regulations of his inn, 
Baoon wont in tbu milte of Sir Amias I'aulut, tho British 
amlMUiSuibir to tliu court of Fraiieu. His work ‘‘Of tbo 
State of Eunqw," in which he ntrangisl and estimated thn 
informatioii hu uollueted during his visit to Vrnnee, ami 
wliich was written when hu was ninutmi yunvs of age, 

! displays couspicmmsly the industry, guldinl by deeji puuu- 
I tmtion, wbiub cbameleriziHi bis yiiulbful uiuid. I’etnrniu, 
to Li)ndiin on thu death of his father, iu IfiTt), he foimd 
hiinBclf tile only one of his family left unpmvided for. 
But his knuwludgu and industry stsui worked out a ueursu 
for Ids umbiliim. 

On the ‘27th ■<( ,Iuue, 1 on 2, he was calbsl t<> tliu bar. 
His practiee soon bi'emiiu cousiderablu. in four 

years after, lie was made a Isuiulii'r. In his tweiity-ciglitli 
year hu become aimwl extraonliiiary to tbo quwm. In 
I5t$8 bu was nppoiiittxl a reader to ids inn; .and again, in 
10<l(),tlie L'lil double-n-ader—apisantmeuts uliieli showed 
I the opinion of Ids pnifcssional ;o'(|uiri-ua'nlH hehi by those 
I who were In'st able to judge of them. 

Althongb eonueetutl with the most [stwerful family of 
Kliraliclirs reign—tliu iiupliuw of Lonl Burleigh and the 
cousin of Sir Bolsut Ois'il—his ailvaiiceiiiciil corresponded 
neitlier to thu natural inliueiiuu of liis laluiits nor the ap- 
IKin.'iitly fuvmirnlile iHtsilion iu whicli hu wjw placed by Ids 
eonmrlions. All that (he ('ceils ever proeiiiud for him 
was tlie rcvci'sloii of the ofllce of n*gistr.Tr of tho Star 
(•hnniliei—an aiqsiiiitmeiit wliieli. to Use* Bimoii's comiiaii- 
soii, ‘‘mended Ids ]iros|Kvt, but did not fill Ida Inuii." it 
was twenty years before In* n*eched the salary ot d^lbUiP 
jier uuimm. (.‘ouiiuelcd witli tills situation. I'lie uxuriious 
of Essex in beliiilf of Bacon wcni more lie.nrty, but hsa 
■■flicieat. The oftice of solicilor'geiici*al bueuming vacant, 
JisM-x endeavoured to ^iroeurc tliu plaeu for Ids frleud, und 
wliun luiflivd by the siijiurior influeiieu of thu (.’ceils, Im 
gt'uerously made him a picsunl of Twiukonhaui Park, worth 
alsml X2non a year, and so Is^autlfnl a sjsit that Bacon 
called it “a Gjmteii of PaDuliso.'’ Essex niiulu him Ihis 
liberal ]u-u.seiit lavanso In* knew that Bami's frh'iidsliip for 
him had been a bar to bis promotion. Bacon's zeal also ill 
nttuubing bis oldest brother to the mterasts of Essex, and 
braving thu op|M>sitioii of his own fsiwcrful relations hi his 
e.anse, proves that, iii this insianee at least, selfish feelings 
lid not intluence his eonduct. A coldness cams uvor tboir 
friondshi}* owing to <lifti*n‘iiuo of policy nnd opinion. Bacon 
ill vain entreated Essex to desist from tho pnweedings 
which caused Ids ruin. They jiartud on boil tunns in con¬ 
sequence. Bacon reckoned the last net of Esik-x no butter 
than madness. ITis subsi-qiiunt conduct to Essvx hoA boon 
held by Miinu ns utterly base; by others as thu result of a 
stern necessity. It is difficult to explain away Uie fact 
that he apiH>aTiHl us euunscl against his friimd and benu- 
footor, nnd accepted a large gift from Uiu court for a garhlud 
account of thu “practices and treasons” of his furmer 
patron. 
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In 1692 Bacon was returned to Parliament for tlie connly 
of Middlesex, and distin^shed biinsclf in the debates by 
t^bg tLe popular aide, which mined his fnvonr with tlic 
qaeon; bnt ns to Iiis fellnw-mcmbcni, the fear of every 
man tliat lieanl him was lost ho flhnnld ninke nn end," Ben 
tlonnon tells us. In 1696 his most popular work, “ Essiivs 
or Coun^ls, Civil and Moral," was puhlubcd, and about ttu) 
same time his “ Maxims of Law.” His eircnmstanccs at 
this time wnn very bnil; he was disappointed in bin at¬ 
tempts at fonntug a lucrative matritnoniol conneotion, nud 
twice arrested for dehU Upon the accession of James I. tlio 
fortunes of Bacon lirightencd. Ho liad employed every art 
in order to make sure of his interest with tlie new king, 
writing to all liie iScottish gentlem«*ii of whom he possess^ 
any kiiowlHlge to engage their iniluenre and services in Ids 
behalf. Ilis vigilance had its reward. On the 26rd of 
July, 1603, ho was one of 237 gentlemen who received the 
honour of knighthood. His eloquence and information 
gave hun great weight in the Houbo of Commons. He ctm- 
tinned to rise in spite of the opposition of Cecil, now Karl 
of Salisbury, and the powerfnl rivalry of Sir hhlward 0>ke. 
the attomry-geneml. “ The AdvaiiceineDt of Leombg " 
WHS published in 1606. Two years afterwards be was made 
soIicitor-gcnerHl. Ho now pnhlUluHl the groundwork of his 
“ Novum Organon Scientiarum," bis “ Cogituta ct Visa,” 
nnd sent c<ipieH of it to Jiin learned frienda for examioa- 
tion and (Titicism. His next work, “Tlie Wisdom of the 
Antienta,” was published in 1610. In ICIK be was ap¬ 
pointed attomoy-grncml, and made a mciiilyer of tlie Privy 
CoiincU; on the 7th Marcli, 1 Cl 7, he wns made lord keopt? 
of tlie great seal. lu 161H ho reached the snmmit of his 
ambition in living apiKiinted lord higli chancellor of Kng- 
land, and crcahnl Baron Vcrulara. Next year he was made 
Viscount St. Albnn'a Bacon chose tliis favourable moment 
for the pnhlication of his “Organon.” Wc liavo seen that 
it was tlie chief roncem of his early thonghts mid of bis 
matured mind. In the midst of a rising citm-r of profus- 
sional, political, and literary effort, Bacon bad been mould¬ 
ing and shaping his great work. It was wrought up and 
polished witli the sednious itiduntry of an artist wlio labours 
for poMterity. The reception of the work was such ns, in 
the nature of things, must always lie given tu a production 
of its class—mingled ridlcnlo and admiration. 

After tills the name of Bacon becomes tamished. 1'hn 
ordinary apologies for In'm, the rapacity of his servants, and 
bis coiinecUon with Bucklngliam, fail entirely b washing 
out Uie foul blot fixed upon him by the facts of Ids conduct. 
Hn WOK the victim of iiiipnivideiice, a vice which gave him 
a perpetual craving for money to supply the wants which 
it created. Shortly after his elevation to the wiMilsack, one 
Wrenliam, against whom he liad decided a case in chancery, 
compluned to the king, nnd though, w’hen inquired into, 
the cireumstances tume<! out in Bacon’s favour, the indus¬ 
try and pertinacity of this individual excited sunpicions in 
8c>'eral quarters of the integrity of the chnnocllnr. It is 
probable, too, that the wurtliicss Buckingham had been 
offended by n remonstranco against ono of iiis many ii]«- 
gnlitk-8 (thougii Bacon begged pardon for his rashness on 
Ills knees), and had determined to give him np to the storm 
brewing against the court party, tliereby trusting to save 
hiiiiHolf and his mastin' the king. The Himsu of Conimuns 
uppointcil a I'ommittcc to inquire into tlic pnicccdings of 
tlie courts of law. The discussion Jii the Commons Issued In 
referring the whole of the ease to theP«>erB, Ihe only authority 
I'ompctcnt to Kulijcct Ix>rd Bacon to trial. The spirit of Bardin 
was crushed within liinu Tlierc is sometliiiig iucxprcssibly 
touching in th« contrition whicli he expressed in the general 
confession which he first sent to the lords appointiil to try 
him. This, however, did not satisfy the indignation of lus 
judges. They demandeil a particular confession of cacli 
chiugc by itself, a specification of the minute details of his 
meanness nnd guilt. This Lord Bacon sent, and when a 


doputalion of tho Lords waited upon him to inquire if this 
paper was Lis own voluntary act, he ropliod, “ It is my 
act—my band—my heart. U, my lords, spare a broken 
reed." He was stripped of his offices, disqualified for public 
life, kinished beyond tlic preebeta of the eonrt, subjected 
to a fine of X40,000, and to impi’isonmont in the Tower 
dm-ing the king's pleasure. 

Ho was confined for a aliort time in t}in Tower, and tlien 
discharged. In the conrse of a few months he obtabed a 
liconso to come for a time within the verge of tlie court. 
And, though t|^8 sentence was ofterwards entirely com¬ 
moted by the king, his mined fortunes were niver repaireil, 
and wo have seldom felt so pdnfully tho degradation bto 
which Bacon bad sank, as when reading the words of liis 
pardon fur all thu frauds, deceits, impostures, bribes, oor- 
ruptions, and other malpractices of which he nad 
found gnilty. Ho was summoned to attend rarliameut 
before bo died; bnt tho remabder of his days were spent 
chiefly in scientific pnrsnlts, and the soriety of the fneiids 
whinn advsndty had left him. It is of his life hI this time 
that Ben Jonson says, “ My conceit of his person was never 
increased towards him by Ills place or honours. But 1 have 
and do rev’ercncu him for his greatness tliat was only proper 
to himsolf, in that he aeumed to mo over by his work ouu 
of the greatest men, and must worthy of admiration, tluit 
has been in many ages. In his advorsity I prayed that (ioil 
would give him strength, for greatness ho could not want.” 
Bacon’s works on natund history, his “ History of Henry 
VII.,” and some othera, were published after his disgrace. 
Ho died in tho house of the Karl of Arundel at Higligiitc, 
on the 9th of April, 1626, in his sixty-sixth year, of u cold 
caught through experimenting on the aiitiseptio power of 
snow. Id liis will ho says, “ My name and memory I leave 
to men's charitable spe^cs, to foreign nations, and to 
iny own ooiintrymen, after some tbio be passed over.” 
lionl Bacon loft no children. 

Baccui found a vigonms defendor against bis criUcs in 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, whoso life of him is eomprohensivo 
aud interesting; but by far tlie heat biography of him is 
that of Spedding, of which the last volnme appeared in 
1676, and which, in apite of some defects, is a valnahlu 
contribution to English literature. It shows what learn- 
mg and bdnstiy of the most conscientious kind has boon 
able to effect In miioving from traditional disgrace tlic 
memory of cousuminate gonius; and how far a trained, 
able, and honest band conld remove from tho features of 
Bacon the daric oolonrs in which they stand out in tho 
satiro of Pope and the sketch of Macaulay. Nor can it bo 
disputed that Mr. Speddbg’a labours have largely increased 
unr knowledge of his subjoct, and liave clea^ up much 
of what was liefore obscoro in the career of the illustrious 
chancellor, or even m the contemporary history of England. 
Mr. Spedding places m dear relief tho wisdom aud sagacity 
of Bacon when, as attorney-general for James L, be tried 
to pruveiit or conipcise tho disputes breaking out between 
the crown and thu people; he dOM full jostice to tho 
attnictivo fignro of tlie eloquent erator b the Honse of 
Commons; hut lie lias hardly a word of censure for tiie 
time-scr>-bg courtier, who did not scmplu to givo his 
weighty sanction to acts of tyranny, bjusttce, and wroag, 
such as Hill cxccntion of Ualolgh, tho extdrtion of Benevo- 
h’lic^.'s, mid tlioutlier many disgraceful acta of a disgrarvful 
reign; who never beritatod to beccane tho bstrument of 
the crooked designs of an ignoble master, and in whoso 
character we sco a combination of pliancy and moanm-ss 
seldom equalled. IHs apology for Bacon and'his view of 
the times are thus, in our judgment, boorrect; and, Indeed, 
w« believe that tho true way to vindicate the memory of 
that grant Tnftii is to treat his life in a veiy different man¬ 
ner. It is not by exaggerating his merits, by Uirowing 
into the shade bis faults, by criticisbg minutely wliat liiut 
been alleged against them, tliat we shall form a just 
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estimate of Bacon’s charaetort and oren lean to excuse 
his filings; bat b; recollecting that inteUectoa] grandeor 
is not necessartlj accompanied bj moral conrage, and that 
one who wan a giant in specnlation was, as a man of action, 
worn tlian ordinarUjr exposed to the corrupting inflncnccs 
of a servile age. 

If Bacon, by natoro morally weak, doos not sliino aa a 
man of action, be woe an estimablo man in private life; be 
was bardly inferior in civil pmdenee, in statosmanship of the 
bigb contemplative kind, to the most distingaished men of 
any age, not to speak of lus pro-eminenc* in philosophy. 
And in estimating his eondnot we muct not only moke 
large allowances for the time in .which ho lived, bat 
especially remember that we arc not to measure his moral 
elevation by his iatelleetoal gifts, and render his genine his 
acenscr. Ixrd Bacon shar^ the noble Blixahetiuin fault 
of unlimited ambitioa-.-that "last infirmity of noble miftds” 
whicli set Itoleigh writing tiio " History of the World” on 
such a scale that he only rcarhed to the second Macedonian 
war, which led Sponser to plan out the "Fattry Queen ” to 
more than twice the leng& of the fragment he lived to 
complete (and yet this fragment is the longest poem in the 
language), and which in Bacon’s own case gave us tho 
plan of tile "Instauratio Magna," sufiicient for the lives 
of some doKcn hard-working men. 

Most of Bacon’s works were written in English, but 
some in Latin, of which there are translations. A good 
edition of the whole is that by Mr. Baril Montague (six¬ 
teen vols., London, 1825-34); but the best, with a soitablr. 
commentary, life, notes, and illustrative miittor, is that by 
Messrs. Spading & Ellis (London, 1858-74). A masterly 
picture of the life and character of Bacon, combined with a 
keen and discriminating estimate of his power and inflnenco 
os a thinker, is also to be found in the " Bacon " of Dean 
Church (one vol., London, 1884), which forms part of tho 
colcbrat^ Eoglisli Men of Letters Series. 

BA'CON, ROOBB, the famous Friar Jine<m of the 
middle ages. Die pioneer of phyeical inquiry, whose name at 
length t^es ita place as first on the great roll of modem 
science, was bom about the year 1214, since we know ho 
<li«d at about seventy-eight, in tlie year 1292. His ago is 
that of Thouias h Kempis, Matthew Paris, Albertos Magnus, 
Itaymond Lully, &c. 

ll>.iger Bueem was bom near llehester in Somersetshire, 
of a respectible family. He was edneated at Oxford and 
at Paris, which was then the first university in the world. 
After Ilia return to Oxford in 1240 with a doctor's degree 
grasited at Paris, he took the vows in a Fraoeiifcan con¬ 
vent at Oxford, on the penoasion, it is said, of Robert 
Grostete, bishop of Lincoln. 

The enmity of bis moimstio brethren soon began to show 
itself; the lectures on language and experimental phlloeopby 
which bo gave in tlie univorslty wore prohibited, as well os 
tho transmiasiun of any of his writiugs beyond the walls of 
his monastery. Tlio charge mode against him was that 
of mafpe, wbicii was then frequently brought against those 
who etudied the sciences, and particularly clicmistry. 

In UiR mrantimo a popo was elected to whom wo owe 
the production of tho " Opus Majns.” This was Clement IV. 
(elected 12G5), who had previously, when cardinal-bishop 
«if Sabina, boon legate in England. Hera he liad heard 
of Uiieun’s disoovuries, and enmcetly dcsirod to see his 
writings; but tlie prohibition of the Franciscone prevenUal 
his wish being complied with. After liia election os head 
of the clmrclt, Bacon, conceiving tliat there would ho no 
danger or impropriety in disobeying iik immediate supe¬ 
riors at the command of tho pope, wrote to him, stating 
that he woe now ready to send him whatever ho wished for. 
Tlio answer was a repetition of the former request; and 
Bacon accordingly dxow up the "Opus MAjna"of which it 
may be presumed he hod the materials rcaily. It appears 
that be had montionod the drcumstAUCCS in which be stood: 


for Clcmcut’e answer requirce him to eend the work with 
haste, any command of his superiors or constitutiou of bk 
order notwithstanding, and also to pdnt ont, with all se¬ 
crecy, how the danger mentioned by him might be avoided* 
The book was sent in the year 1267. Before the " Opus 
Majua," Bacon, according to his own account, had written 
nothing except a few alight treatises, " capitula q|ucdam.' 
Before ho took tho vows he wrote itothing whatever; and 
afterwards, as be says to Clement, ho would have compusM 
many books for his brother and his friends, but when be 
deepairod of ever being able to conunamcate them be ne¬ 
glected to write. With the "Opus Majus" he scntalsotwo 
other works, the “Opns Minus’’ and tho ** Opus Tertiom,” 
the second a sort of abstract of the first, and tho third a 
supplement to it. These exist in mannscript iu the Cot- 
teniuii Library, but have not been printed. What reception 
Clement gave them is not kauwtu Sinne say he was highly 
gratified, and provided for Uie bearer; others, that he at 
least pennitted on accusation of licrcsy against the wrltm*. 
Both stories arc onlikely, for Clement could hardly ha^’O 
received tlie work before he was seised with his last illness. 

Till the year 1278 Baum was allowed to remain freo 
from open persecution; but in that year .Terome of Asooli, 
general of tire Franciscan order (afterwards pope under tho 
title of Nicholas IV.), being appointed legate to tiio court of 
France, this was thought a proper opportniiity to commence 
proceedings. Bacon, then sixty-four years old, was ac¬ 
cordingly summoned to Paris, where a council of Francis- 
CRDB, witli .Terome at their head, condemned his writings, and 
committed him to close conlineincnt. According to Bolo 
the charge of innovation was the pretext, but of what kind 
was not specified; according to others, the writings of 
Bacon upon astrology were the porticnlHr gronnd of accu¬ 
sation. We cannot learn that any offer of jiardon was made 
to tlie acensed npou his recautatiun of the obnoxioos 
opinions, as usual in such coses; which, if wc may judge from 
tho " Opns Majus," Baron would have conceived himself 
bound to accept at least if be recognised the legality of the 
tribunal. A confirmation of the proceeding was imme¬ 
diately obtaiiiwl from the court of Rome. Daring ten years, 
every effort, made by him to procure his liberation was 
without success. The two succeeding jioiitiffs hod short 
and biu7 reigns; but, on the accession of .lerome (Nicholas 
IV.), Bacon once more tried to attract notice. He sent to 
that pope, it is said, a troatise on the motliod of retarding 
tlie infimities of old age, the only consoquonce of which 
was increased rigour and closer confinement. But that 
which was not to be obtained from the justice of the popo 
was conceded to itrivate interest, and Bacon was at last 
restored to liberty by tho intercession of some powerful 
nobles, but who they were is not mentioned. Some say 
he died in prison; but the best authorities unite in stating 
that be returned to Oxford, where iiu wrote a cuinpcndiom 
(if theology, and died somu inuiitJm after Nicholas IV.—that 
is, in 1292, according to Anthony a Wood, though other 
authorities give a later date. He was buried in the ^urcli of 
Uio Franciscans at Oxford. TliRinaimscri]its which he loft 
behind him w«>ro immediately put under lock and key, and 
tiicy are said to havu been eutoii hy iavinits. To illustmtc the 
namiwuvsH of his order wo quote an old monkish historian: 

Friar Bungay was profoundly versed in mathematics; 
which was cither the work of Sat>m or of Roger Bacon.” 

It only remains for us to take a general view of the cha¬ 
racter of RogtT Bacon's writings, and of the contents ol the 
" Opns 'I’liis work is the only one to whicli we can 

appeal, if wc would show that phihwophy wok siiccossfully 
cultivated in on English milversity during tho tbirtwnth 
century. It is of course in lAtin, but in Lntin of so simple 
a character that we know of none in tho middle ngo« moro 
easy to rrad; and it forms a brilliant exception to tlie stiff 
and barbarous style of that and Kucccoding times. He 
takes care to have both nutboiity and reason fur every 
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]ini]ioHiti<>n lliut Im ailvanrrfi; ]M*rlmp». iiidi-cd, lie 
li.m- rxptynnia-d forlH-nmnce nt tlir liiiiid uf wlio wi'iv 
Iiiit jxnwcQtiirs had lui nut bu vh-arly iiuidu <iut pniphulx, 
ii]>onlli-K, and fathurM tojiavv been partaken* «>f liia opinioua. 
Indeed Ihu wlioie miuih* (>f the Hrst i>art <>( tiiu work it> to 
prove, Iron) authority and fruiii reuaun. tliat iihiloMipliy and 
Ohriatu^iity cannot diiM);tree. Ilia astruli^v and ulehemy, 
iliUMC two pi'ut biota ii|>oii Ilia eharueter, na they are usually 
called, ore, when coiitiidenHl by the Ki<h- of a later a^'e, 
liarmlvxK modilh-utioiia, irmtiouut only iH-enuao unproviil. 
lUid iicitlier iin[Hiaaili]<- imr unworthy id the inveali^pdlon of 
a )ihiloKopher in the ahM-nee of pna'cding exiieriinenta. 

'4'lic ^reat ]Kiints by nliieh ISaeon la known uie his reputed 
kuowleiip' of pmiKiwder and of the telescope. With R-;'anl 
to the foi'iiuT it is not at all elear that what we rail RUIl- 
jMiwder Is intended, tlion{;li sunie delonatin;; mixture, of 
wliieli aalt|N'(ie is an iii^slicnt, Is s]s>kcii of as eniiminnly 
known. The piissaj'e is us follows:— 

*' Some tliin^^s disturb (he air so iiiueli that if they weni 
made to happen Middeiily, by ni;'hl. and with siiHieient 
skill, Jio eily or army evuld Iwar tliem. No noise of thnn- 
der eoiihl eoiiiparewitli tliein. Some thiii;^ strike ternir 
on the si;;h1, so that the flaslies of the clouds aii* iH-yond 
eom)turison less distnrhini;; works similar to whieh tiideou 
is lhon;;lit to Law jieriomied in the camp of the Midianiles. 
And ail hisliuaw we tako from a vhiMisli ainiLseiiioot whieh 
e.sisls ill manv part: of the world, to wit. that with an 
instrumenl as lai^'oas the luunaii tlnimh. by 1 be violence of 
the salt railed sall|K-tre. so humble a noise is made by the 
nipture ol so slight u Hiiiio us a bit of jMindnneiit that it is 
thoni'ht toexeei'd loud tliimilei-,aiid Iheil.isli isslroii^ir titan 
the bii^'htest lij'litiiiii".” t" (l|iuh M.ijils," p, 474.) 

Willi I'epnd to (iie le]esio}>c it must be lulliiUtei] tliat 
ihuion had i/‘t)ieui6trniiieiit,thoii;;li thereisiio pnsif 

tint Im earriiHl his eoneeptioii Into practici>, or iurviittd it. 
His wonls aiv these: • “ We run so shais.* tnins|>ni'enl Hub- 
htiiiices. and anan^e tliem with n-diNt t to uur si^^lit and 
objivts, Dial rays ean Is* bioken and iK-iit as we please, so 
tlial objeii> may lie mmn fai- oil* or near, niidor wlialever 
nnitle we please; and lims fnaii uii incredible distance we 
may read tlie smallest letters, uiid iiuiiiIht the pruiiis of dust 
and sand, on .-u'couiit of the p'rentiie.ss of tlic iiti;'le under 
which we see tliem ; and we inuy m.m.'i;^' so as hardly to m'o 
IhhIk-s, when iie.ir to us, on ueecaint of the KmallneKH of the 
um'le iiii(1i‘i w'liicli we ennse them to isi seen; for vision of 
tills sort Is not a eonsetpieiiee of distance, exis'pt ns that 
alleets the maoidtiide of llie aii/'le. And tlius u Isiy may 
s>s‘m a ;;iaiit. and a m.m a inoimtain," A'e. The above eon-* 
tains u true description of a teles<'o]H-; bat if Jlauuii liait 
eoiistnic-ted one he would have found that tliem are iiii- 
]icdimenl s to the hidetinite inereiuxeof the ma^iifyiiif; jsiwer; 
and still more tliat a hoy does nut ujipisir a {'iiuit, Imt a Imy 
at a smaller distance. Tliat the remarks of itaeon arc 
derived fnim reflection and imagination only Is further 
ii}ipui'rnt from loa n.HsertiHj; lliat a Miinll army could Is; 
made to ap|N‘:ir vary lnr<!e. and that llie sun and miHin 
ciiiild is- made to deseetid, to nil appeonmcc, down Ik IuW. 
and Htiiial over the head of the enemy. The question has 
Isa'ii u;'il:ilisl whether the Invention of spectaclus is due to 
Bacon, or whullier they had heeii intioUtici'd just before be 
wnde. He eertainly desrrilK*s tliem, and explains why a 
pl.ioe convex ^'la»a mii;;iiiH>-s. 

'J'lie ‘‘Opus Majus” begins w'illi alsiok on tlieiHieessity of 
udvuiiemK knowled^i', and a dissertation on the use of phi- 
lewiphy Iji tlnsilooy. It is followed by books on the utility 
ol ^raiimiar and iiiatlieniiities; in tliu latter of which he runs 
lhr«ia>;li the various aeienees of ustninoiny, chronologyi 
ITuXdiy, opties, and iniinie. Kmier the iiniiie of imitheiimtics 
was iiii.ludisl all the phyMcal srlenee of thu time, ‘^llie 
neglect of it for nearly thirty or forty years hath mairly 
destroyed the studies of I.atin Cliristendoio. For he who 
knows uot muthcDuiUcs cuimot know uuy other Bcicuee, 


and what Is moro he ennuut diseoier Ins own if'uorauee, nr 
tind its proper mmedies." And in another jilacc he says that 
tliis no^Iect of matlieniatics mast bo tho work of the devil 
—‘‘Kt hoc diubolus proenmvit quatoiios radices sapivutiia 
Inimnno) i^inrarentur ’’—tlie devil's nhjoct in this iKiiiic to 
prevent the sources of hunisin wisdom from becomiii}' known. 
'I'he account of the inhubiteil world Is loni! and curions. and 
tlion^h fmipieiitly based on tliat of I'tolomy or tim writ¬ 
ing of Diny, eoiitains many new facts from travellers of 
bis own and prcdslitij' times. His accouaL of tlie defects 
ill tho calendar was varaaisly cited in the discussions 
wliieli tisik place on the subject two cxaiturios after. Thu 
reliioindvr of Ihu work consists of a trealiiK' on optics and 
oil exjierimeiital philosophy, insistint; on the jM-euliar adxiiii' 
tA;'<-s of the latter. Tim explanation of the phenomena of 
the vaiulsiw, tliuu;;h very imperfect, was an original eilort 
of <1 uh.iraetcr allogidiicr foreign to tlie philoMipliy *»f 
his day. lie attributes it bi the reficelioii of (lie sun's iiivs 
fniiii the elond; and the chief merit of liis tlnsiry is In Uiu 
clear and pliilusophieal manner in wliieli lie jimves that 
tile fihetiomenon la an iipjwAranee and not a reality. 

TIm' “Opus Minus,*’ “Opus I'ertium,” willi other wril- 
ings of ]>:u-on, were jaihlisliud by Brewer (^fsmiion, IM.V.i); 
Imt there are many irthui's which iiuvu never liceii jirinted, 
and of w'hicli lliu maiivisoripts ore preserved in the Itritish 
Museum, Bodleian Library, and in some of thu libniries of 
the Continent. Tlie liest edition of the “Opus Mnjus*’ is 
that hy dobb(London, 1733); and tlie best general survey 
(Kifiicli) of I'ogi'r Baeon's life and woiks is that by 
M. Kinile (’liavles (I’aris, IStll). 

BACTS'RZA. In all aiuiiiiil uiul vegetiibiu infusions 
W'hicb liave been loft exposed to t)ic air for a short time 
there will im foiiiid, under higli jKiwurs of the iiuerost*o|K‘, 
minute Isslies of various foniis, some round, others oblong, 
and otliers 8liu)ted like a cork-wr<>w. These are cnlieei hy 
llie general iiunie of lituteriu. Tiio smallest am pevci-iied 
with diilieiilty under tim Is-st luicroHcujms, anil are eertainly 
mil more th,an diaimder; the l.irgi .st 

are not thicker tiuui TuAwotb of an inch, thougli they :ir 
long in projKirtion, varying from looootb to uiWli of an 
inch. 1'liey multiply by Icnglheniiig, and then dividiug 
iu'ioss. Tlie divided portions then cither siqiorntu or 
remain uniti-d in licad-like rows. Sometimes they form u 
jelly-like mass, and this is railed the zonylaa stage of 
tlieir existence. If a fluid Im propared of u delinits 
eliemieal cumjMiHitioii (e.ij. I’osluiir'H fluid), ami infcoteil 
by toucliing it with the jsiintof a needle pnwkmsly dipp«.>d 
ill an infusion containing Bucteriu, it will be seen tliat 
tlic fluid (KHai iMTomcH milky, and, examined under tlio 
niicroMS'iH*, is Hwarming with Bacteria. Tliu cherniwol 
composition of Ihu fluid is nltcnnl, and tins Imihliug up of 
their own Ixidies—this remistruction of various diverse 
Hubsluuces—proves that tho Bacteria arc living beings. 
'I’liis is also proved l»y tlicir jsiwcr of motion. There are 
two kinds of uaivements, whidi must Is; carefully distiii- 
giiisiied. Olio is a quivuriug motion, wliich is iiImj exbibiteil 
by lifeless and inurguiiic mailer. I'liis is tlio movement 
called Brownian, after the great liutauist Robert Brown, 
wlio first diseovend it. It may readily bo seen by mbliing 
down guiniiogo In water. Rut tbo motion wiiieii helps (o 
pnivo that Bacteria arc living, is ono of traiislalion— u 
motion from one pluco to another. Dues lliis alsi» ]pv«ivu 
them to be uniiunl? Nut ncceHHarily, for minute forms, 
niiiverNally acknowledged to he plants, move from place to 
place. Bacteria flourisii in “ Pasteur’s fluid,” and better 
stiil when the sugar is left out; and Cohn has sliown that 
they obtain the nitrogen of their bodies from the ammonia 
of tiic fluid, and their caibon from the tartaric acid. Now, 
aiiimnls are unnhlo to do this; they mjuirc mueji mom 
complex isnnpounds than torlnite of ammonia; in fact they 
can only live on sobstanecs elaborated by plants or other 
animals. Bacteria, on ihu other hand, diil'er from green 
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plants in not beinj; able to take tlielr carbon from cavltonic 
acid, hot ap^ with fnnp in rcqniring nirbO'hydratcs and 
their derivatives, 'llni P'ciwth of Bacteria, in netting np n 
chemical procra*", is the cause of putn’seenec. 

Professor Tyndall for many ycai's enrried on a seriuti of 
very skilful and patient exporiiiients, whieh provul amongst 
otlier tliingK that the air cuntniiia the gi'niis of Itactorio. 
He was engaged in' the investigation of the eheiuical action 
of liglit ui>nn vapours, uiul it was notM'ssary to obtain air 
free from tliiiKe fltuiling particles, nut )M‘re<‘ivpil in ordinary 
dlifnan daylight, but at once revealed hy a beum of mmlight 
or hy a coneentmted Is-ain of electric light. A spirit'laiiip 
placed henenth such a beam causes an appenmnee ns of 
volumes of dense hhu'.k rnnokc rolling up through I he 
Ix-ain; but then* is no octuui smoke: the npi)eamiiftp is 
due to the burning <if the atoms, vrhieh ndlec-t tlie snnliglit 
and so make it visible. The hlaekiiess is that of stellar 
KjMwe—a nnuf, not of light, hut «»f nmteml to scatter tlic 
light. 'I*he siniK* optiisilly pnre atmuaphere was obtaimsi 
hy allowing a closed ehambor to reniuin at r«*st until the 
uloins suhsideil. It was in this way that Pr«(fi*s.vir Tyndall 
showed HO ronclusively that the ]K)wei‘ of developing life by 
the air went liami in hnml w ith its {xiwer of seutti-iing light. 
He pre|K(ied air-tight chainlierx or euK«>N. <sHitei( inside with 
glyccriui', eaeli wiili a gloss fnint, windows in tin' sides, .'itkI 
tcst-tuls's fixed in the bottom. At first a conmitniled 
beam of light, passing through, showed the air within t» 
Ik* laden with atoms. After three days tliis floating matter 
Jiad settled iipuli the sides and buttuni, and was retahusl hy 
the glyeerine. The tntek of the beam, evi<ient eiiongh <in 
eia-h side of tlie Ikix. was ijuile lost to view wliilc fciKsing 
ihruiigh it. The seattering of tlm light was thus sliowii 
to ho due, not lu the air itself, hut to foreign m.atter 
snspeiided in it. infusions of various animal and vegrtahle 
snhstnnees wen- introdneed into tho test-tulH-s. preeaiitions 
Iwing taken to pa‘vent tlx* entry of iloaling mutter. Tin* 
infusions were tlieii Wiled in order tu kill any germs whieh 
they might eoiitaiii; iiml this done, tlie infusiniis nniniiicd 
pelluejd ever .after, unless indeed airwasaduiilted. Similar 
jiifnsious left es]>osed to ordinary air msiii swiiriii with 
Baeteria. The floating atoms of the air nru i}nite invisilde 
niider llie microseo|H?, hut their presence ii, at once made 
manifest hy a roneentrab'd heam of light. It is <-vi>l<*ii( 
that amongst these arc the germs fixaii which Bacteria 
deviop, fur wlieu they are tulinitlcd to an hiinsion 
Bactcrisi swarm within a sluirt tiiiie, iiml so long as they 
are excluded no sign of lifo appears. Thus the air, wlien 
]il:iciHl umh'r jimpcr couditJous, utidergiH-s a process «)r 
Kelf-puriHeatioii, and when tliis pnrifieatiou is visibly 
cnniplelc the jKnver to scatter light .and to generate life 
disappear together. In order to inv<*Ktig:ite the distrihntlon 
of germs in tho air, ProfesSijr Tyndall ]iie|)an*d u tray into 
wliicb wen* fixed 100 taWs, filled with infusions. From 
the irregular tuanniT iu which the Inhes were nttarked hy 
Baeteria, he inferred that n» rpgard.s t/HOntity the distribu¬ 
tion of tho germs in tho air is not unifonu. The singling 
<iut, niomiver. t»f one tnWof the hnndn-d hythe fiaTtirnJar 
Bact(*ria that develop a groeii pigment, showed tliafc :is 
rc*gards ijunliti/ the dislrilmtion is not- uniform. 'I'lio sanic 
nbscncc of nnifonnlty n-as monifosted in tin* stniggh* for 
<*xistinH'«* hetwecu the Jiuctcrin and the common blue- 
mould ^I’enicillinm). In somi< tubes the former were 
trimiiphaiit, ill others tho latter. It would sis*m aUo tis 
if n want of unifonni^- imToilcd n» regards ritnl ri^tiHr. 
The motions of the nncteria iu some tnhi-s were* exm-iliiigly 
languid, while iu others tlicy resembled a ‘‘ruin of ]ipi- 
Jeetlles," Wing so rapid ilud violent as to Is* followed with 
difBeiilty hy tho eye. J*rofes.soT Tyndall eoneliiJes that 
the guriiiK float tliroiigli the atmiisjiliere in gnnips in*c1.>nd«, 
with spares iM-tween tljeni more sparsely tilled. The germs 
are nniviTsiilly present iu water, as Hr. Biirdoii Sandersuii 
ha.s demoiisl rated, and Professair Tyudiill has ohtiiiiicd 


germs from tho centre 8f a Hock of icc. Tho germs in 
water are in a very diflbrent condition us regards readiness 
for development from those In tho iiir. In water they aro 
tlioroughly wetted, and ready under the proper conditions 
to pass rupidly into the flnished orgonisui. In air they 
are inoru nr li-ss dosiecAted, and require u |M-riiHl of 
preparation, longer or shorter, to bring them up to tho 
starting point of tho watci-germs. Ibttli want an 1 cxecss 
of oxygi'U kill not only tho Bacteria, hut also the gemis. 
“Him fnlly-developed Iwicteriuni t» demonstrably kilK-tl by 
u temperature of 140“ Ftilir. Fixing tlie iniml's eye U(h>ii 
the germ during its ymssage from tlie hard and n'KUlaiit 
to the plastic and Hciisitivo state, it will api^K'or in the 
liigbitit degree probable tluat the plastic stage will bn 
roaejicd by diirereiit germs in different times. Some are 
mitro indur.atcd tlinn others, and ns|uirc a longer immersion 
to soften and genninate. For all known germ.*, there exists 
a [K.‘ri(>d of incubation, during wliicli tliey prejuu'e tlieniselres 
for eincrgimce ns tbe hnislied organisms wliirli Ime provisl 
so si'iisitive to lient. If liiiriiig tills period, and well within 
it, the infusion Is* iKiilcd for even tin- fraetion of a minute, 
the Kolteiicd germs which are then apjiroiU'hiiig (heir phase 
of final devclopni<‘nt w'ill In* destroyi*d. Ki‘pc.ating tho 
]iro«'ess of heating I'ViTy ten or twelve hours, Itefore the 
Icii.st. rnitibh change bus uccumsl iu llic iiifiisioiiH, ca«-li 
.Hiiceessive heathig will destroy tho genus then Kofteni*il. 
until, after a sulhcicnt nunil>cr of heatings, the last Jiving 
gertn will disappear, (iiiided hythe principle lierelaid down, 
lUid applying the heat iliscoiitinnously, infusions linve been 
sterilizisl by an oggrepite pi-riod <»f beating, which, fifty 
times iiinitiplied. Would fail to sterili/,e lliein if appUwl 
couliuuously. Four minutes in the one c:usecauncmn- 
]dish wJiat four hours fail to ncoiiiiplish in the other. If 
projH'rly followed out, tJic method of steini7.ation hem 
deserihed is infallible. A leinjKTature, momowr, far H'hiw 
the ls>i]iiig-|<uiiil snfhecs for sterilixation." (Tyndall.} 

Pnifessor Tyndall lias thus amjily pioved the exisiem-o 
in the atniosphere of the genus of liacteria so minute tlrnt 
the most jsiwerful iineriis<'o|H‘ does not reveal them. Mr. 
II. ('. Svirhv, president of the Kuval Microscopical .Society, 
shows, as tin* result of elaborate ealenlations, ti)at“a sjdien* 
of itrgani4ed matter one-leiilb of tin* diameter of the small¬ 
est particle that could be eh arly iletiiie<l with our liighest 
]sjwers, inigbi eoidmn l.dUtf.UOU nioU*euIeK of alhmneu 
and niohs'iilarly combined water. Variations in muiiber, 
ehemic.al vliimicter, ami iiriaiigement woulil in such a case 
admit of an nhiiost iMumdless varii-ty of struelural iluirne- 
ters. Tiie final vcloc-ity with which siieli extremely ininntn 
]Kirtieles would sulisiile iu air must is- so slow tli.at th<*y 
could pi'iielrate into almost 4*verr plmr to whivli tlie atnio- 
splierv ]i.is nceehs.’' 

Tlu’se cousidi-ratinns are nll-hiiporlant iu iu\eslig.atiiig 
the genii-tht'ories of fvnneuhttion, putrefaction, and 
lion, and tlie hyitolliesis of 8|tontaiiisiiis p'licration. 

Klimuberg distiiigiiished In-twecu tin* « iiief hmiisof Bac- 
teri.a. Hiieli as Baeteriimi, Vibrio, Spirillinii, .‘'pinK-liicte* 
Cohn marks tln'iii ofl'from other niiimle oiganbina of tlie 
same family (.S.*hi*omyci*tes) hy defining tiiem ns ‘‘cells 
without chlorophyll, of spherical, ohloiig, or cylmdrieul fonn, 
sometimes twisted or lient, which multiply themselves exelii- 
sively by Intiisverse division, and oeenr either isolated or in 
ei*ll-fuiniliep.” lie divides tliein int«» four tribes:— 

1. S/iIiimiimrliriii, cxtreiin'ly small, roundish veils, 
iM'.enrriiig either singly or in rows. There is only ono genus, 
Mivp>eovviis, Init several sp«*eies. .‘ioinc of these are found 
ns gelatiiioiLs growths on dead orptiiielNidieK; nthcra occur 
as 8t.iiiis as of diireroiit colours, iraiige, blue, &c. J/icro- 
mcni* prntH/fi'ntiHs is lliv cause of the “ hliHid-stum ” on 
brend. (Hlier k)s*eiex jipiiu .in* eonneeti^l with diHcnw-u, 
e._(7. .1/tiiJ*o(*»>r4*Ms tliphtlteriruit^ .l/itTweyi’CMS $t;jiticu», AU- 
n'ttnnTun nm-tvir. 

•J. .I//V»*wf»rteft'j*m .'uxi long, rod-like cells, very minute, 
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and ablo to swim about ui flaiilK. They are cIUmt noparate 
or unitod in short rows of cells from two to eight in number. 
Fluids containing albuminoids putrefy and i)«coinc milky. 
Badtiritm terma is the common bacterium of putrefantiou 
liuctenum oerugiHOBvm is tfao ferment of bluo-p^rcon pus. 

8. JitmobacJtria arc longer cells than tlio Microboctcrin, 
reiniuniug united in threads, and swimming freely. The 
tiiroads ore eitlier straight (Bacillus) or bent at the joints 
(Vibrio), liacillua mbtilis is tlio butyric fenunut; liacU- 
lua anthracii, the pathogenous ferment of the disease 
knuwit as “ the hlood ” and maiignant pustule.” Vibrio 
miems to have u motion like a serpeut, but this ujipeorance 
is due to rotation on its nxts. 

4. BpirobacUria aru bpirully cnn’i^ bodies without 
joints, sonieliiiies of considerable size in roinparison with 
the other tribes. HpirillmH volutaH$ is a giant among 
Uacterio. It is jiossiblo to observe the cUinm (or fine lash¬ 
ing thread) at each end of the screw. BpiroclUDto is like 
Spirillum, but longer and with the twists cIosit together. 

Cohn's elossibcution, though a great a<lvuiiee on Kbrcn- 
berg's, <»n, however, only Iw ntgurdinl os leinjwrary. It is 
ve:y artificial, and does nut take into account mauy ^Kiints 
in connection with tlie natural history of those organisms 
which Itave of lute been made out. A great deal of di^usskin 
has taken place ns to whether thoro oi'o distinct spc'citm of 
tliese orgoulsins, or whetlicr they may nut ho transmutabic 
into one another, .fudging from the weight of evidence 
with regard to those which have l>ccn isolated and studied 
separately, it seems that tliero ore a number of ditTcrent 
siiccios, or ut least of varieties, whieh do not pass into uiio 
noulher, hut remain as distinct varieties, retaining more or 
less their special pruiiertics under varying ciroutnstances. 

Of late years great progres-s lias ^n nuule in the 
methods of cultivating Bacteria. They may be grown In vari¬ 
ous fluids, Bucli as animal or vegetable uifusioiis, or even In 
solutions coutaiuing phosphates, lurlrulus, and sugar (Po.i- 
teur's, Cohn’s, and liorgmunn's solutions). Solid materials 
have, however, great advantages over liquids, and heuce It 
is luual now to add sufficient gelatine to the infusions to 
solidify them, or if it Js necessary to keep them at a U'mpcra- 
tiiru at which gelatine would become finid, solldifled blood 
serum is om)>luyud. The advoulages of the solid material 
are great, mure esistcially as au aid to tlio sepuration of the 
various funn.s of liactcrla from one another. Fur example, 
if ouo wishes to know how mauy and what kinds of Bacteria 
are present, say, in a {lartivulnr specinieu of water, one takes 
a tufto contuuiing gelatinized moat infusion, liqnotics the 
Infusion by wanning it to lUO" Fu}ir.,potB in a drop uf water, 
shakes the tniK', and then allows the gelatine, to solidify. 
After one or two days minute spots appear at vurinus points 
uf the gelatine, consisting of eoluniex uf Bacterid. By ceunt- 
ing these points one ascertains the numlsT of Bacteria in 
the original drop, for If the gelatiue and the water were 
well mixed eaeli isilony eorrcs{>ond8 to a single bacterium, 
and by examining the variutis colonies one can also tell 
\Yhat varieties were present. If the drop Jiad been tuhlcd 
to n fluid the Bacteria would have becuine mixed together, 
and the mubl vigorous forms would Imvc pruveuted the 
growth of the weaker. The numenm.s advantages uf this 
method are self-evident. 

Bacleriii are nut only associated with various ferment- 
ntivo vliaiigcb in Iluids, but they also slmid in a eansnl 
eoiinectiou willi various discuses. This they do in two 
ways—citJicr by prudmdng changes sn the fluids in whicli 
tlicvgrow, lending to the formatlmi of ]*uisoiious products; 
or by growiug in the blmMl or tissues of animals, and then-by 
hading to diseavo and death. The dangers of wounds— 
necidentnl or (qH.-nttion wonnds—arc in the main duo to 
lliicteria Aiding lu ojiu or other of the wnys mentluHiHl. 
(imwing in u wound, they break up the albwnuuouH 
matoriobi and lead to Uie production uf a subatanoo termed 
sopsiu or pyrogen, wbicb, absorbed into tho blood, poison 


the patient, causing fever, or, if iu largn amount, death, 
with symptoms uf coUupae. On tho other hand, they iniyr 
outer tho circulation, and developing there, esnso the 
patient’s doath from septiemmia or pysroia. Iliat the pro¬ 
ducts of tho growth of Bacteria in ubaminous fluids are of 
themselves poisonous was long ago made out by Fanum, 
who found tliat pntrid fluids, boiled and filtered so as to 
got rid uf all Bacteria, still caused fever, and, if injocted in 
largo quantities, tho death of the animal. Bergmann was 
able to separate a substance from these fluids which was 
soluble in wator, and produced when injected into animals 
the same sympwms as tho original putrid fluid. Of late 
Koch has found that if a largo qoantity of putrid material 
was introduced into animals they died very qui<Jcly, as 
descrilxsi by Panum, but if tho quantity was small the 
majority runwined unaffected, while a smaU proportion died 
after a day or two. 'I'ho minutest portion of blood from an 
animal which hod died inocolated into another animal of 
tbu same siwcioe infallibly caused its death in twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours. The hlood of these animals, when dried 
on a piece of glass and stained with certain aniline dyes, 
showed the presence of numeroos Bacteria, all apparently 
of tho same Und. Koch was able to cultivate these Bacteriii 
on gelatinized meat infusion or solidified blood serum, whore 
they grew in largo colonies, and could be tnuisfom'd from 
one to another witliont undergoing any change in form 
or cliaroctcrs. The minutost quantity of these Bacteria, 
cultivated in this way and inoc^ted into an animal, pro¬ 
duced the original disease in its full virulence. Such 
experiments prove absolutely tliat the Bacteria growing in 
the blood wero the real cause of the dlsnose. In a number 
of iustaucos siinilar proof that Bacteria arc the cause of 
disease has been forniwed, such as splenic fever, scpticannia 
iu mice, chicken cholera, sopticannia in rabbits, malignant 
uideiiia in guinea-pigs, and tuberculosis in the lower aniinals. 

iiplenic Jtver is due to the giowtli of a bacillus in tlie blond, 
winch is c^liid tho Badllun ttuthracit. It is by fur tho 
largest of tho known pathogenic Bacteria, and one of tlie 
most deadly. These badlli grow in onoimous numbers in 
the hlood of the affected animals, and aro found after deatli 
filling all the cnpiilarics of the body. The animals alTected 
hlml At their nose and moutli, and die in a few hoars. 
'I'bcso bacilli, when growing exposed to air, prudnee <ival 
spores which aro extremely resistont, and con U* exposed to 
liigh temperatures and the action of many germicides 
witliout losing their vitality. When placed under suitable 
conditions (heat and moisture) they sprout and grow to the 
long bacillus form. 

Maliynani adejaa is a disease where bacilli gm.w in the 
ccUular tisxun, not in tho hloodvessols, and rausc inflaiu- 
ination and the rapid death of tho animal. Tliese liacilli 
ore shorter than the BaciUu$ anthracu^ and (Xinuot grow 
in the preseiico of oxygen. They ulwi produce spores. 
Sf-pticaimia in mice is due to the development of minuto 
delicate bacilli iu the blood. These have iKHin cultivated 
on blood senim, nnd probably also produce spores. Septi- 
caiinia in rabbits is caused by tho development of small 
oviil Bacteria in tho blood. Cl^ekm ckoltrn is caused by 
siiiull Bacteria whieb are thickonod at each cud, so tlmt 
when they are not stained they look like figures of eight. 
They develop in enormous immbcni In the blood. They nre 
cultivated in cliicken broth, and iu a short limn they fall 
to the bottom, h-uTing the fluid cloar. Those special Bacteria 
can tlion no longer develop in this fluid, though other forms 
grow readily. Thu conelusion, therefore, is that they liuve 
exhausted some S]>ecinl material in tho brotli, withtmt which 
they cannot grow, tiimilor phenomena arc well known in 
disease. A patient who lias had ouo attack of measles, 
Kcjirlut. fever, or sninll-pox is rarely subject to another, and 
tlie probability is that some material wliich is necessary for 
tho growth uf the cause of the disease has been exhausted, 
and is not reproduced. 
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Quito recently coneiderablo excitement baa been roiaed I 
ky the diacoyery by Dr. Koch of Berlin of a bacillus which { 
is apparently the cause of tuberoulosis, at least in the lower 
niiimals. In 186C Villcmin showed that tubercle could bo 
inoculated from man to auiinals. The tiitroduction of 
purtiona of phthisical lungs and other tuberculous materials 
undor the skin of the lower animalH, was followed by the 
development of a disease resembling acuta tuberculosis in 
man. Kuinerons inTestigations which have Ix'en curried 
Oil since tliat time confirm the truth of these stateineutsy 
and have led observers to scui'cli for some bacterium os the 
probable ttause. This wan discovered by Koch in 1882 in 
tile form of aminnto bacillus, which staius in n peculiar and 
distinctive manner with various aniline dyes, lie was able 
to cultivate it on solidified blood serum, and to demonstrate 
ill this way that it was the canso of the disease in the lower 
animals. It luis also been found tliat those bacilli are 
presimt in the sputum of phthisical patients, and in this 
way a diagnosis may be tn^o at a very early stage of the 
disease. The importance of this discovery can hardly be 
over-estimated, and tliero is little doubt that cru long a 
remedy will be found against this terrible scourge. 

Tlieso are not the only diseases of which Bacteria are the 
cause, but their relation to other diseases has not yet been 
chiurly proved by cultivation of the Bacteria outside the 
body and subsequent reproduction of the disease by inocula¬ 
tion with the isolated bacterium. In rtlapting ftctT spiral 
orgauisiiiH, termed spirilla, are present in the blood during 
the height of the fever and at each relapse. The blood of 
patients sulFering from the fever is infective, and caosi's in 
limn and in moukeys similar symptoms, accompanied by 
the presencAi of spirilla in the bbsHl. In typhoid fever a 
definite form of bacillus is found in the walls of the typhoid 
intiistinal ulcers, and also in the capillaries of the body, 
especially in the liver and kidneys, where they form masses, 
in leproey the leprous nodules arc crowded with minute 
luictlll resembling closely tlie tubercular bacilli, with slight 
difl'urences in their modo of staiuiug and in tlicir general 
u])pcaraaccs. In fatal cases of tmaJl-pox the capillaries 
are often fonnd filled with plugs of inierococei,and vaccine 
matter contains similar micrococci. It is not yet proved, 
liowover, that tliu micrococci arc the cause of siiiall-pox or 
of the vaccine pustule. iTio facts which we luxve already 
ineiiHoiiod, and the natural history of disease, Iciul u.s to 
ex))oct that the cause of all infectious diseases will l>c found 
to be Bacteria or allied organisms; and when these .are 
discovered it may be ho|>ed that imians will Int found to 
))revcnt their entrance iut^» the body, or to destroy thciu 
after they have entered. 

Facts have already been made out which lead ns to hope 
llmt for Koino diseases at least methods of inoculutiun may 
be introduccil wlitoli will prevent animals from contracting 
the aflcctioii. Fostcur found that the Bacteria of fowl 
cholera when grown under curtain conditions lust their 
virulence, ami did not cause fatal results when injuettHi 


manner obtained. Great hopes were ut fi 
tliat by iiHK'uUtion of animals with this ai 
tiiis great scourge would l>e eradicated, h 
have hardly been realized. It has been f< 
slioep, and possibly also cattle, are protect< 
but that horses aud other animals arc 
immune. It has also lieen found that in 
sheep completely immune a virus of cousid 
must bo used, and that a certain number 
ceut.) uf the sheep die after this inuoulat 
ever, a much smaller percentage die in thi 
the natural disease, the gujicml introductic 
inoculatious would nut offer any advaiitageE 
fover tends to occur chiefly in certmn Jcm 
foniLH where the disf'aso is present a much 
tion than 10 per cunt. die. In this cost 
Inoculation of tho aiiimals, though aucompai 
tain amount of loss, would on the wliolo be 
the farmer. 

I'licse low forms of life are also of great 
agriculturist. Cereals and other crops gi 
which forms part of their substance from the 
in the soil. The nitrates are fonnod from 
cutiiponnds which exist in tho shape of d 
and vegetable matter. This process uf “ nii 
tliougbt by Fasteur twenty yiuxrs ago to 
action of some living organism. Mcnsel sh 
containing nitric acid, and originally free fro 
nitrites, contained these cunnpounds after 
to the action of Bactcrui. Witliin tho 
Schliising and MUntz have conducted cx] 
finned by Warrington) wliich prove that nit 
soil is due to Bacteria, lor purely inorgan 
u(d. and antiseptic vapours put a stop to t 

The femientiition of wine, beer, and ol 
is not due to BarttTiu, but to other veget 
iSue Fkrmkntath»n'. 

BAC'TRXA or BACTRIA'KA, the ; 
ft district whi<’h, though its bouiularius 
stated with certainty, coincided suiiiewliat i 
Akuhan Tf kkkstan. The river Oxns w 
betWTon Bftutria ami Sogdiana, which laj 
Biictriu, and w.as j)os.si‘NHcd by the Gitc) 
province (Struls), }>. bl7). Thu nurtlie 
Bactria w.as inilefinitu, and the western 
These limits, which mark tho uxteiii o 
province or satrajjy, do not of c<iarse corrt 
tnortt extended limits of tlio Greek Baclriar 
province of Btt(‘trift w:is a tenilory of grei 
barren and wasti*, but in many parts ol 
wftturml by tlie Oxus and its tributar 
peopled by a br-avc and hardy race, win 
among the bust soldiers in the sendei* 
Bactria becjime a Fersiau province. Tin 
Ba<*trtt, called alsi> /jiriaspa. situated on i 
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npighhouring countvioH wore admitted. This, however, was 
not the earliest settlement of (ireeks in Bactria; for the 
first Darius trans|)Iaiitcd there a number of Greeks from 
Barce, in Africa (llorod. iv. 204); and the Branphidie 
also, from loiiia, were planted here by Xerxes I. (Strabo, 
p. 617). From the death of Alexsmdcr, 323 years n.r., t<» 
256 K.C., Baetria coiislitiiied jiart of the possessions of 
Seleueiis^wid his snccessors, and was frovenied bv ilieir 
satraps. Alwut tlie last'Uientioiied date Theoflotus, in 
tlie rcipn of Antl(»clius II. of Syria, n.s.sinned the poverii- 
incnt, and founded an empire wliieh liisted about 12(1 years. 

BAC'TRIS. a /^eiius rd ennsistiTift of nlsiut 

forty sjM'o.ies, found on river-hanks, in uiarsliy places, and 
on tlic sea-eoast in trojiicai Anieiica. Tlieir Inniks are 
iiKunlly of inodenilc iieii^ht or even dwarfish, hut a few 
specie's p-ow to the height of IP feet. They are nsnally 
found lu dense patches, forming iinpnssahl<* thickets, on 
ju-eoiint of tin* numerous lon«c» hard, black spines with 
wliicli the slein i^ pnileeled. Their wood is {;^•n»•^allv hard 
and black 1»»wards1ln*<nitsi(le,hnt ])alc yelhavinterij:illv,with 
Mack fihic.s. ’I'iieir leaves usually /;iow all ox^r the surface 
i»f till* stem, instead of heln" eontined to the summit only, 
'riiey ha\e <‘xln‘niely .‘-]»iny stalkand tlie Icjivc.s are either 
j)inn!ite, aft!*r the manner tif the dat(! palm, or merely 
consist of two hinad, sliav]i, diveroin", plaited lolws. 'J'he 
fruit is small, h«*ft, with a snhae.ld ratlicr fihrons pulp, in¬ 
closed in a hiuish-hiaok riinl, amLatlovtls a erateful fniit to 
Mnull birds. The Maraja ]i;dm is tin* s|rt‘eies iiavirU Ttuirnjn, 
40 nr f»0fcrt inijlr, and noted for its larjje clustcj-s of finit, 
wliieU is liisrldy esteemed in its nati\ u eounliv, Bra/.il. 

BAC'UIilTES. aireiius of maiiy-<dnimiicred eeph.llopods 
heloii^!;in;i to the family of Ammomti.s. Itaeulites is only 
known in a fossil shite, ami is ahnndaiit in the chalk of 
Normandy, wliieli has in ccjnsei|Uenec received the name of 
haniUtc. fhni'xtonr. 'Hie slndl is straight, more or less 
compic.ssi'd, ronieal or rather taperin;; to a j»oint, :ind very 
inuejj elonfr.ited. The aperatun* is piinrded hy a dorsal 
process. 'J'lic ehamlM'iN arc sinuous and piejced hy a 
inarpnal sipis-n, and the last is several inclie.s ionij. 

BAC'TTP* a puisjHTons town of I^aiieashire, on the 
IrAvell. 211 miles from London, and l.o from Alanelicstcr. 
It contains nunn'roiis elnireli<*s, e<»ft<*n faetorl»*s, dye.-works, 
brass and iroE fonudiies, .a mei'liauirs’ institute, and a fine 
market hall, opened in iKhr. It fs surrounded liy coal 
mines. 'I'he |s<]»nla‘ion in IK.si was 26,031—an inerea.s<* 
of HOOO from 1H71. 

BADAG'RY is a (own and distriet in (he British colony 
of I.4i;:os, on tin* west i-oast of Afrij*a. The town stands in 
about. (*'■■ N. hit., 3‘ 30' K. Ion. l(. is 0 or 7 miles from 
the shore, on the banks of tlie western branch of the l>af;«iK, 
which a natural canal unites with fin* sen. 'Hie tow'ii 
eoiilains about KhOOO inhahituiits. 'Ilie hiuises are ehietly 
constructed of bamboo cane, and are only of one sti>ry. 
'file market i.s well supplied with ]i<ailtry, yams, mai/e, 
palm-wiiie, country doth. liie. The town is the residence 


repdar and clean, but veiy narrow. The 
rounding country is very fertile, and pnsl 
^ain, fniit, wine, and oil. Leather, sc 
woollens aro manufactured. The cjistle oi 
built on a culejireons rock 300 feet above 
tiuadiuna, and on the souih side of it, com 
town ami the conflaeiicc of the two rivers, 
west of the town a granite bridge croKse 
it has twenty-eight arches, and is 1874 fe 
23 wide. The fortifications of Badajor, a 
also the outworks. Several forts suiToum 
San (''■hristoval,* on the opjKisite side <4 
stnnds upon a rock overlooking the inter 
.nnd i.s eonnectud with the bridge-head. 

Badapa, ns a frontier fortress, has lM*eii 

to sieges, and more than once changed i 

6r(>ors, Portuguese, nnd Spaniards, lii U 

soned and held against the French, who in 

it to surrender, ami also again in 1800; hnt 

Soidt besieged it from Jamuiry till ‘2nd M 

governor Menacho being killed, his siieeisM 

a r(*w:irdlv manner within ten days. In tl: 
% » 

year two attemptH were made by the alii 
I’ortngnesc anny to btonn the place, hut I 
the li!lh of March, 1812, it was again Invci 
of Wellington. The attack was airrieil on ^ 
vigour ami most consummate skill till tl 
when, lireaches having hern made whinl 
]»r:ictieah]<*, a gi*ueral assault was ordetvd 
most dchlruetivo and dcspenite eonlHel, 
though nt an expen^-e in killiMl andwoumle 
side of nearly 5l>00 men. Dnhappily tli 
hrilliaut action was tarnished by tin: des 
rage of the soldiers. 

BAPAKSHAK. See Amiiian Tunu 

BAPAPO'NA. a town in Spain, 0 mile 
Iona. It is beautifully situated near the si 
ex'collent climate. Population, 1)000. 

BA'PEN. The grand-duchy of Biuh' 
very irregular breadth along the right ImmiI 
its upper course, from S. to N., and is u 
A7^ 31' and 41)^ 47' N. Iat„ and 7° .SO' an 
It is more than equal to Saxony in extent, 
that kingdom in |>uint of population. The 
is aliout 1K() miles in a si might line fioi 
breadth vanes fnun 14 to 100 miles. Its 
on the* side of Switzerl.ind ore formed hy 
or l^ake Constunz, nnd the Rhine; on th( 
sejiiirntes it from AKaec nnd Rhenish Ba\ 
uinl IC. it is bounded by Hesse Darmstad 

ilrtemherg. 

Badim has an area of 5851 Englisli sqm 
population of 1,570.100. It is divided in 
as follows:— 
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And tho Black Ftm'Rt, has tlie Bodnn See for Us sontlirm 
extremity and tho Main for its northern extrcmily. 'J‘ho 
pencrul face of tlie country has a uniform descent from 
K. to W. towards tlie Khinu, into •wliieli thero is wnrcc'ly a 
river iu tim Baden territory whicl* does not dischiirpo its 
waters. The soil is generally pnaitictive, hut more par- 
lienhiriy in tljc volley of tho Khine and Uie land adjacent 
to the Neekur. Even tho sandy region about the e^ipitol 
(Cavlsrnhe) lais been worked intt» fertility by persevering 
cultivation; and there are few U-acts^ in the raoro elevated 
dislrictuS, where the luxuriunt growth of tiinl>cr is impeded 
l»y climate or positive barrenness. Of th? productive land 
rntlier more than one-third is Amble, and about an equal 
qnautily woods and forests. 

Of the mountain forr^ats tho most remarkable is tlui 
8ehw.'n7.wald or Black Forest, which rims i>arallel to 
the Khinc from S.K.W. to N.N.E. It foims a coiiueeled 
chain rather than u acrica of Isolated groups, mid iu its 
course tnun the vale of the IViitnch l<»vvnrds the left hunk 
f>f the Nei'kar, tlirows out iU arms into Iho neighhmiring 
«listriets. where its wild and wooded heights sulisido into 
shqies coven*»l witJi vineyards and orchai-ds, im-reasing in 
pnqiortjon us tluw npproach the Rhine. Its length is 
alKUtt 83 miles, it coiit.aiiis miudi mineral w<'a1tli, and its 
Hiirfaei: is elothed with fine timlMr trees; it has three 
hummits alHUit 4U00 feet high, and it gives rise to many 
rivers. ImineduUely op]>ositc to the Black Forest, hut on 
the nortln'm or riglit bank of the Ncekar, rises the Oden- 
wald, a raiigi* of inferior elevation, wliich is sometimes 
considered us a jiroloTigation of tho Black Forest. It 
spreads through that portion of Baden which lies north <»f 
Ihe Nci'kar, and takes .a nortli-casterly Isnid havurds the 
'laidur and Main; iu tho west, it has an abi*upt desecut 
to the valley «»f the Uliiiic. It is densely covensl with 
forest trees, and its valleys Arc fertile .an«l populous. The 
Kaiserstuhl or Emperor’s Seat, n volemilc mass, nearly 10 
inilcK In length amimiles in breadth, which lies In'tweeii 
the Rhino and Treisain, and is wholly isolated from flio 
Black Forest, may he looked uikui us altogether an 
independent group. 

B.adeii eontaiiis three springs, which arc the source of 
the second in mnk of European rIviTS. These are the 
Brlguch, the Brcge, and a smaller stream, whieli, when 
they meet nt Donaueschlngen, fonn tlio Danube. This 
river fiows fer a few iiiilcB thniugh the Boutherii fKirt of 
Baden, before entering W’Urtemlierg and Bavaria. The 
Ftiiine enters Baden west of Stein, in tho canton of SehafT- 
h.auseii, and forms its w nthern iKiiimhiry, exeejiting wliere 
that Imomlary is twice, though hut Bir a short distaiiee, 
hrokeu by the inlcn'Ciilion of that canton; and after it 
has quitted the territory of Basle, where it turns to tin* 
north, it skirts tho western districts of Baden until it 
enters the paiul-duchy of Hesse immediately north of 
Mannheim. Its fall, between tlrnt town and tho ])oiiil 
w’bere it issues from tho Bnden Sec, is UlG feet; between 
Scliuffhansen and Buslo Its breadth widens from ahont 11 Kl 


arc iKiuiuUd by tho Rhine, and lie deep cm 
mountains, is mild and conducive to heal 
elevated regions of the Bliuik Forest and 
exceedingly raw and inclement. Here, 
spring, summer, and uutnmii are crow'ded 
of threu immlhs, tho transition from llu 
open si'ason Is so abrupt tliat it is nut uuc 
from frost and snow at one<> into tliu J 
and fniiu tliis into the depth of winter, 
parts of tlio Black Forest can sain'ely 
]>roduco o.als or potutiHis, nor <lm‘s tlie clir 
tho month «if September. Yet the atnio^ 
is overywhere eliariud«'riz<'d )»y s.ilnbrity— 
proved by the vigour of frame and longer 
inhabitants attain. 

A’af«r«f I'rodnviionf *—Tlndcn possesses 
to tlie growth »>f graiu, wine, and fruit, am 
forests niul navigable 6treaim>. Agriculti 
occupation of its luhabilatits, and yiehl 
produce. Only (> neivs in a thousand » 
The npjMT ami Iowit districts jiroduce j 
flax, and nipium; and the lower district 
which include the former Falalinate of tl 
the best husbamlry j>reviiils, coiisideruli) 
tobueco uiid hojis. l*otat<H-s and fruits ai< 
and cider, l>en*y, and wine are made 
quantities. Tli-j timlier trees of the gnin 
principally of the flr, ]iiue, oak, beech, bir 
and ash. 'fhe trees are floated down tl 
mense rafts. 

Homed rattio arc bred cldefly in the Br 
(aliout Donauescliingen. Fursteidierg, Bloi 
the jiarts adjacent to TiUke C'onstunz. 
sheep has much inerensod tif late years, am 
improved by crossing with the merino bn 
swiiio arc largely reared; hcirses aic c.<*i 
In several quarters honey and wax arc < 
all poultry’ and domestic animals arc four 
The wild boar, slag, roe, fallow-deer, fox, 
and Jitter, the vulture, eagle, falcon, haw 
are the principal wild animals. Most u 
rivt*rs, the Neekar being a peculiar j'xj’cj 
iish ; tmut ol vity large si/.e are caught In 
and carp In the Ifliinc. 

Among tJic minernl productions wc m.i 
garnet, crystal, jasjicr, clialcedony, and 
ululijtster, gj'psum, chalk, porcelain can 
clay. Silver, copper, and lead are found 
of tho Kinzig ami Miliistcr, and in tho r 
Kork and Pforzheim. Iron ore is ohtainei 
at Stjickach, Kandern, the Black Forest, 
Inconsiderable qunntiticsof cobalt, nmngam 
CJials, alinn, vitriol, and bismuth are likew 
is procured in great almndanee in the Blm 

Baden—as the name implies—is rich ii 
1 tliewann sprlngsof Baden-Ba<lcn,inipregnn 
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pjijul tlnkr; Imt a new constitution for tin* Protestant 
(Jinu'di, ])rt*p.*m‘d in IHtil, hccuriMl all but conipbic wlf- 
('overnnient to the vnriuuB coiif»rc"atioHK of IVitcstnuts. 
Kv«ry individualf whotever his crufd may he, ^lossesses 
I'lHial oivil rights. 

Ill no Gonmm principality Imvo slate and elmreli lK*on so 
directly in conAict; for Bndnt Ictl the van in constilutionul 
reforms uiidcr the influence of a J‘rotc‘.sfsnil soven'ign, wlio 
was foremost in promoting popular ediieati<nj on u sound 
basis. Seliool attendance is compulsory from six to fourteen 
years of age; mid every ^Kirish is bound to have at least OJio 
sebuol under the inaungcmcut of a school hoard ch'ctcd hy 
tlm ratcjMiyi-rs, and under the iiis|K'clif>u of fimctioimrieh 
appointed hy tin* slate. Tlui instnution given in the cle- 
luontarv seh<H»l.s is lery efficient, and nuwlicre in (lennnuy 
is iK»]»nlar lulneatioii higher than in the duchy of Baden. 
IVnallics may he enft»reed for neglect; but they are 
ajipareiitly little needed, great regmd being paid to the 
moral obligation to semi the diihiren regularly to schoc«l. 
Till* employment of e.hil<ln>n under eleven years of age in 
factories is prohibited, 'j’licre are numerons iiistiliitions 
of a superior class for the religions communities; pur- 
tieiilarly the two universities, <if wliidi that of Jleiilelherg, 
fomuh'd in lliHU, is more partieuhu'lv designed for Pr<i- 
testants, and that of Freiburg, foimded in IJlId, for 
(•alliollcs. M'he fonner has about sixty professors and 
050 students; ami the latter, ‘d*20 students. The sdentific 
and artistic instituti<*ns are imnitnoiiK; and the polytec;hnie 
school at Carlsnihe is among the most eflii’ieiil institutions 
of tin* kind in Ciormany, 

Mtutufavlnrvit and Trodf .—Thu inauiifaeturing industry 
<if the graiul-duchy. which di<l not formerly rajik very high, 
low of late years cxlnhited ineroasing activity. Klliugen, 
Pforzheim, Carlsrula*, .and iMaunhoiin an* the eliief places of 
industi-y. Fire-amis, iron wire, e.4»pj)er-w.'vie. nails, litviol, 
saltpetre, linens, uoulleiis, cottons, silks, clocks, watches, 
iewdlerv, wtHideii -ware, and toys, ])aper, tobacco, jiutOBli, 
white loud, glass, and i*HrllM‘n-warc are laaimfacturcd in 
various parts, Beet-ruol sugar is niuuufactiired more 
largely at Wagliliusel than anywhere else in Germany. 

The position of the e<»nntry on the Khine, Main, Nccknr, 
nnri otlier streanih, and tins aecc'ss which they give to 
iinitzi'ilaud, Fnmee, and Gcmi.any, have rendered Baden 
n country of cxhaisivo transit, and secun-d to it outlets 
for its own pi-oduclions. Tin* institution of free ports at 
Mamiheiiu, SchrOek on the lihinu above ('nrlsnihc, Otten- 
lu'iui and Freistett on the s.'ime liver, l.udwigsiiafen and 
Constauz on the I.{ike of Coiistnnz, ami neidclhcrg on the 
Nuekar, was dictut<‘d hy Konml |Kdicy. TJie imports of 
Baden eonsist of colonial jaNiduee, drugs and dyes, iron, 
steel, cottons, silks, fine iNOollens, horses, cattle, &.c»; Jind 
its exports of timber, grain, meal, skins and hides, wine, 
hemp, linen, tolwicco, iron-wares, jewellery, fish, &c. 

(JoverHmmt .—The executive and judicial jjowers In 
Uudeii are vested in the grand-dukr, and the leglslutivn 


gt'Vermnent, and the circles themselves art 
districts, each having its local fnnctionaii 
referred all ufTairs connected with tbo regubi 
of jnstice, police, &c. 

Tho ruvemie is about 40,000,000 mark, 
nnimally, mid the expeudituro generally 
excess. The public debt is alxiiit Xi2,0l 
all the railways of Baden are tho propci 
giving a dividend, on tho capital exyicm 
per cent. 

J/Utorr /.—Tho house of Baden is on 
families in Gcrnmny, and is clearly traceii 
count of Bi-elsgau, in the eleventh century. 
Hermann II., was the first margrave of 
de.st'eml.aiits gradually acquired considcruh 
Swuhia, Switzi'vl.md, and Burgundy, Imt 
lime to time much redneed hy partitions j 
brauclies, until Eiuost, tho see^md Son of 
heeanie founder of the lino of Badeu-I)i 
which .acquired considerable celebrityfrom C 
his soil. 'I'ln* line of Badcn-Badmi hcco 
1771, their scattend dominions, whicli 1 
Swiss frontier, the Rhine, and the Nceki 
under one head, though even so late ns the 
did iml occupy a larger area than 1617 s 
euntuiu more than 210,000 mhabitnnts. 
Lnnuville, Baden acquired uii accession < 
miles of tenitory ami 245,000 inhahltaul 
and much more consKterable accession uml 
Preshnrg in 1H05. Two years before lliii 
FrediTiek, in whose jiersou the two housci 
1771, excimnged tho niuk of margrave 
elector of tlie em])ire, in whlcli churacto 
Xu|M)liH)n s views hy joining the confctlemti 
In 1806 he married Stepliauia, the ad<'pi 
Nujioleon, and again exchanged his title 
of grand-duke. Tho carldoni of lluhcn 
united to Bndcn in 1819. It contained 
and 4600 inlmldtants. 

Charles FrcJerick died in 1811, and wi 
Ids grandson Chuiles Louis Frederick, wh 
He was bueceeded hy his nnclo Louis, win 
and was succeeded hy his stop-brotber 
son and Kneeessur, Ixmis, was removed froi 
aeeouut of mental incapacity, and was si 
prcficut duke, Frederick I., in IH62. 1 

liatent, the. title of grand-duko of Baden 
SujdemlHir, 1856. 

Baden took no important part in th 
Austria and Pinissia in IHtiO; but as a 
stniggle it was joined with Bavaria, W 
Darmstadt, and formed into tlie South Gcr 
ti<»n. The war bctwwn France and Gom« 
h.aving lesnlted in obliterating all dilFe 
North and South Giirmaiiy, Baden now fui 
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rccoTTimcndcd in clirouic cutaneous diaeasos, ^out, rlieit- 
matisin, &c. There are nioro than twenty sprhij's im)>rcg- 
nat<‘d with salt, alum, and sulplmr, which flow down from 
the hill on which the costlo stands. The tcuipmturu 
of Iheso spriuKH varies, according; to Stein, from HR" to 
IRu" Faiir. The vapour arising from the hottest Kpringn 
Is collected nud used hy invalids in the mode of va]>our 
baths. The principal bath-house Ik the Friedrlclislmd, an 
imposing editice urocted 1669-77, and rising in terraces 
close to the springs. Tlio extenor la ozccufed iu red and 
white sandstone, and embellished witti statues, busts, 
and medallions, lu the completeness and eleganeo of its 
interuul arrangements it is probably unrivalled by any 
other building of the kind in the world. The Trinkhullc— 
where tlie waters aro drunk—Is most frequented from seven j 
to eiglit ill the morning. Near it is the Cuuvoi’s.atioushans, 
winch coutauis largo and handsome ball, concert, reading, 
and oilier rooms. There are ehalyk*ate springs also iu the 
neighbuiirhood, which is us rcmarkahle for the salubrity of 
its climate and the luxuriance of its vegetation, as for tbo 
varied and picturesque scenery In which It abounds. The 
eiiiirch, built on the site of soinoltumHii mins in the scren- 
li'cutli century, contaius the burying-plnce of the margraves, 
and liandhoino monuments in memory of two of them, 
I^ewis and Leopold-WilHom. 'J'hero are also nii English 
ehurch and a Greek chnpcL There me several iirst-clnes 
hotels with baths, and on hospitul. The wcIUknowm 
gambling saloous of Badcu-Badon were closed iu 1872. 
Tlie resident populatluu in 1881 was 11,000. In addi¬ 
tion to this population, the number of visitors in the 
bathing suaKoii, from ^lay to OctolH‘r, nmoniits to about 
40,000. Even in winter a largo number of strangiTs now 
ri'Kido at Baden. 

BA'DSSK* u town in Ixiw'cr Austria, situated .about IR 
miles S. of Vicuiui, on the railway to Grntx. It was tho 
or Auitriacea^ of tlie Ihnnaiis. It is 
much frequented on .'\ccotint of its hot spi’ings aitd baths. 
'riu‘ resident population of the town is about G500; but 
in the bathing season the number is increased by visitors, 
eiiiefly fnaii Vicuna, to as many os 16,000. The waters 
me sulphurous, and flow from eleven springs into flftceii 
reservoirs at tlie rate of 80,640 cubic foot every twenty- 
four hours. Tho temi>craturo of tho liottest spring is 
99", and of tho coolest 86® Falir. Suitable dresses arc 
piovided; and the baths ore used by both sexes in common, 
nud arc c-:Ulcd society” batlis. The town contains a fine 
(lotliie church, and a largo number of handsome villas. It 
is most picturosqncly situated at the mouth of the romantic 
llelencnthol, near tho bauks of tho Sihw'eehat. In the 
environs stands tho magnificent palaee of Weilburg, belong¬ 
ing to members of the imperial family; the extensive 
grounds are most tastefully laid oat, and me freely open 
to oil visilors. 

BA'DSN* a town of Switzerland, in thn canton of 
Asirgau, on the left bank of the Limmat. 14 milcb N.W. 


considerable extent still remain. Badeno 
times u lordship of tho Comyns, who 
itentnries one of the niost powerful famil 
nnd who couleslcd the crown of Scotland ^ 
Tho district of Iiadcu(»ch is very thinly po 
BAD'asa is a genus of Caicnivoua 
some family as the Ottk.b, Polecat, aiul 
the bear the badger is pUmlitjradty that 
the whole of the foot on the ground. The 
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foxiis) is extciibively bpread tlirou 
parts of Europe and Asia. It is noelui 
frequenting doiiKO woods and forests, when 
burrow—a single gallciy leading to sevc 
which one, the hist, is (uimfortahly lineil 
and other licrbage. Here it spends the <] 
approaching darkness invites it to wander n 
food. It is said to attack the nests of wild 
the .store of honey, and dcrotning tln! Ian 
of the stinj.'s of tlie cnnigetl insects, which 
its thick rough liide. Quid and inoirensivi 
badger is at the same time ]>uld and resoi 
itself with great resolution ♦ it bitch ke(‘ii) 
its grip with extraordinary tenacity; ft»r 
mnscloH of the jaws extremely powerful, bu 
i^mdyle of the lower j;iw is locked firmly ii 
cavity of tlie skull. 7'hc general streiigtl 
moreover, Ls \ery great; and the skin, wh 
tough, i.s well protected by course deep 
prowess and Isidily qualifications. lli<> badge 
request for the brutal sport of baiting, in w 
of the dogs was put to a severe test. In 
East Devon, and in some parts of Wale 
occasionally hunted by night, the strong sc< 
enabling the. hounds to track it easily. A 
hears Ins encmios approaching he nnikc.s o 
burrow, hut finds it securely barred ngaii: 
At lost he is driven into tiio opeu countiy', 
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cai> cIjjm*, llio btuly l»n»;ul, stout, and low, and tbn gentTal 
<*oiitonr btout niid lii*:ivy. Tlit* hair in full, ciMirso, and 
dpi*p, its general colour above* is brow«i.sli-;jray, ii/;hti*r on 
Uic sidm and tail; the \ind»T ]i:irtK are black, as aic also 
the IcfjH and fi-id. TIuj bead is white, with n bijiek Klri|Mi 
ext4*ndiii^ from thcbhraiMer over tbuear aii'l eye idnio.st to 
the Tnu7,7dej From its eohmr this nniiniil is in some jiails 
called the (Iray; its old An^lu-Saxon name is llroe, a word 
still retained in ScPdland and tlie ;«ijaeent parts of Jhi^laud. 
Beneath the tail is plaeod a ]»fmeli eontainin" a seercti«m, 
ilio odour nf which f«>nos a sexual attraction. FosmI re¬ 
mains have been found, jmiviii;; that the Iwidiccr inliahited 
this couulry in Quaternary tiuies, assoriated with the. cumj 
bear .and liyama, and eonteniporani*t)iis with primeval man. 

The Aincnc,an laul^cr (;I/<7es lahrfuittrit'(t\ a native? of 
California .ninl Texas, can scarcely he e*alh*d thi* representa¬ 
tive of om‘ Kuropeaii si)ei!ie.s; for thon;;li ;i hiirniwing animal 
it is not a for<*‘d-liauutin;; one, hut a tenant id the sandy 
jdains and }ir.lijie.s. This species is called *ij)kur by tin? 
Canadians. 

The Anjerleaii liad;:er resembles tin? J'^uropeun species 
in size, hut its mu/./Je is hairy al Ilje tip, and its fore 
limbs stonier llnm in the latter. Its jjvevailing colour is 
lioary pmy iii winter, yellouNli-hrown in summer; tbe 
under parts are ^^I'lierally yellowish-ulntr, and a wliiti* strija* 
nms from the nose over the fon-heail to tlie neek. TJie 
l>air heconjes not onl\ verj* lon^ but woolly in winter. 
This badger is more rarn]\orons than the Kuropean s|iecies, 
preying upon innrmots ami other small animals. 

Tbe Indian badger (.1fc/c.4 co//«Ws) is tlie bhalloo* 
Roor, or lieor-pig, of the Hindus. In size it eipuils a 
full-grown badger, but stands liigher on the legs; ami Us 
anout is clungated and tnmeated at tJm extremity, like that 
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•of a nop; the ears are sm:ill, covered with hair, and sur- 
ruimded by a eirele of white, Tlie miizzlo is flesh-eoloured 
and nearly miked; two hlaitk hands run on each side of the 
Jiejul and unite near the muzzle; the. hirgi?r of these htiuds 
on each side passes round the eye, extending to the ear, 
and Iheiiee along the ni*ck and sliouhler to unite witli the 
hliiek colour prevailing ou the fore limbs. 'I hc general 
l olour of the Iwdy ahovi? is yellowisli-wliUe. The hutr on 
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colony, and was formnlarizcd with eomplcl 
is still played in Bidia ns an indoor game 
lawn tennis is driving it out, .ns it 1ms don 

In the indoor gnine a large room is ri 
various d<‘tails of the game are arranged i 
space at comiiiAud. In tlm open air the ei 
should be, if possible, 40 feet by 18 fis't. 
the gi'onnd a net about 2 or 3 feet deep ii- 
lieight of 3 feet, lietween two piista 20 fui 
of tlm ground imd 12 feet apart; two line 
e.halk on the grasa, parallel to the net an 
one on eaoji side, (wiled the eorvit?c Hni'.s; 
der of the &]tficc on cither side (which is 18 
is divided into a right and left court, ciieh i 
wide by 13 feet deep, the inner lino (servii 
slated, 7 feet from the net The game is j>h 
ilores and slmttliToeks, the object being to 1 
cock travelling baekwjirds and foi'wards ovei 
letting it fall, llie net being only 12 feet 
nnited courts arc 18 feet wide, and the p 
lH‘ing lionnd to Bcne from the right eouit 
into the court on In's left across the net ijisi 
o])poslte to himself, the shuttlecock dies si 
fails to pel it into the proper court his Imi 
he snoceeds, his adversary is bonnd to end 
it. Tlien the hlmttlceoek is in play, am 
either side may return it, the first one wlie 
scoring a ]M)int lliereby to the side of h 
being “hand out.'’ If the seiTcr’s side 
“hand out,’’ aud the uj>tH)iU’nt hecomes 
npfsmciit’.s side fails flic server scores one 
next hand by sot^'iug from the left com 
opjiositc court on his right liaud (Ins option 
The game i.s fifteen points. If it is thirl 
Bciiriiig that can i)ul five points, or if “ fot 
points; and the game then ap)s‘ars to stai 
or tlio tiiree being played out as befon'. 

BAD'RINATH, a peak of the main Tl 
in the (Jarhwal distoict., North-western 1’ 
India, reaching to a height of 22,h01 fee 
On one of Its shoulders, at an elevation of 
f»6 miles nurlli-oast of Srinagar, standa a ? 
which also hears the name of badrinatli 
temple, in(»ro noteworthy for its religious i 
for any nrchltectm'al jirctensions, is sail 
erected moie than 800 years ago by Sank 
hmnght up the figure of the deity, whiclt 
and 3 feet in height, from the bottom of 
diving ten times. The temple comdvts of 
ing, hunnourited by a small ixippcr-covcred 
ating in a golden ball and spire. Sovero) ] 
according to tradition, were swept away 
and tbe jiresent erection lias been severely 
earthquake. Below the shrine a sacred lai 
hillside, supplied from a thermal spring 
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Bede. kingdom. It >vaH tbu scene of tbe dcfei\t 

or is tho fmit of jEylt tiutmithi. See I»y Scipi o the Elder, n.c. 20b. 

iEoLK. BATFlirS BAT IS an cxtciisivo sea on 

BAX'NA (the ancient Ca$ira Viuiana), a town of i America, between that continent and Gn 
Spain, in the province of Cordova, 23 miles S.JC. of Cor- a)inpri«c5d between 68® and 78® N. lat., !>. 
dova, on theMarbcllo. Tho town is picturesquely hitiiated Ion., and lies in aN.N.W. direction. It is a 
on tho slojMj of a liill, and in tho environs are some very lonp:, with a mean breadtli of about 2K0 mil 
prtMluctivo salt mines. i»n area of more than double that of tho J 

XBNBT TON, a distinp^uished lirst exjilored by BaHin in 1616, but bis f 
Russian naturalist, was bom in the province of Ksthmiia, extent to the uortljwurd were always muct 
on tho 17lli February, 1702. He studied lucdiciue first at corroborated by Captain Itoss in 1818. It: 
Dorpat between 1810 *\nd 1814, and nftenvards in Ger- Lancaster Sound and UaiTows Str.ait wi 
many, where, while maintaining himself by bis pnpfession, Ocean. The part of the bay to the sout. 
be utiidiud comparative anatomy under DuJJuigor of Warz- l)avis’ Strait, and the narrower cbaunel to 1 
burg, and also naulo*tlio acquaintance of Necs Von Kseu- the name of Sinitiis Sound, 
lieck, who.se principles had considenildc inHuem-e uisni the' Its shores are gcneriilly high, with perp 
direction of his mind. In 1817 hcw:ts invited hy Burdaeb rising sound iincs to tlio height of 500 and J 
to Kiinigsberg, and in 1819 was api>oin(cd pn»fcss*ir of tlic sea, and backed by ningcs of moi 
’/.oology at that place. In 1826 be iiiidcvto<ik t)je dircc- enveloped in snow. On tlm surface of tlio 
tiou of tb<’Anatomical Mnsciim in Bnrilacb’s place, and dills is found a scanty appearance of vegetal 
]>rcvionsly to tluH lie bad ri*coivcil permission lo found a nmsws and ground-lK*mes. I’lie dills are 
zmdogiral museum there. In 18.S4 he left Kinilgshcrg for intt* deep ravines, which become filled w’itl 
St. Petersburg, where be was appointed lihrnviau to the As tlii'Si* increase it pn»jeets into tlio sea, ti 
Academy of Sciences, and soon became knuwn tiiroughout its own wrigbl, it forms ibe nue.lens of thoj 
Europcj as one of the most distinguished ciuiiparalivo liergs wliieh ar<5 met with in these Bi'a 
anatomists and physiologists. At a very early jM'rioti he feature is tli“ pnwalcnce along the coast of i 
commenced the study of tho rppro<luclioii and dcvdopincut sharp conical rocks. It is reinarkalile ho' 
of uninials, Buhjecta which before his lime were Imt very islands this trae.t of sea is, all those uliich h 
imperfectly understood. Ilia first work on this branch <»f except l)i»c.«», where there is a Danish st 
Hi’ieiice, entitled, Epistoln do Ovi Mummaliiim el lltdiiinis very Km.ill, and the eentn; of tlm hay being 
G«'ucsi,’* was published at Leipzig in 1827, and this was them. The depth of water i.s verv'great, 
followed by his “History of Animal Devehipmrnt,” id dei'ply iml(*nt(*«l with sounds and hays, 
which the fir.st j»arb wua published in 1828, and tlie second gcndogical features of the coasts are grai 
in 1837. In 1835 he also published a work on tlie abounding in garnets; tUeni are also f 
“ Development of Fishes.*’ These* works, with nnnierous elialeedony, quartz, felspar, jasper, ami 
]ia|»ers on simil.'ir snbjecls, piihli.sljcd by Von Baer in Bears, black foxes, niid haivs, valrnses t 
tlifi'erenl hcleiitific periodicals, opem-d up a new field of migans, terns, gulls, cider and other dt 
juveKtig.'ition,whi<:h other naturalists, in Germony especially, petrels, aie the primipul anhn.als. The 
soon entered upon with great zeal, and these leM-arelies black whales, wliicli arc very large, and an' 
have gradually led to a viist elmiigc in the jiriin’iplcs u|K>n ari; employed in lliis and the seal ILsIhtv. 
which philosophical zoology is founded. In 18.‘57, liy order nuvigalilefrom till* beginning of June to theei 
of tho Emperor of Russia, he w.is furnished with the means BAFFO or PAPHO, a small seapf»rt 
for making a scientific expedition to the Andie regions, coast of Cyprus. It oc*rnpies tlio site o 
Ho made somn valuable iiivestigatious of tlie n(»rthern wliicli Stnilai (xiv. p. 683) speaks of as 
ahores of Russia, the re.sults of which weix; coinniimifat<*d place, liaving fine tcmjdes .and a go<>d harln 
at variou.'i times to tho Ae.adcmy of St. r4!terHhurg, and Romans, Kevv l*aplio.s was the cJiief town 
published by that society. In 185(5 lie pnidisht'd a work division of tlio Island. It was destn»ycd b 
on “ The Russian Empire and the NeighlH>uring Countries in the reign of Augustus, Imt soon after re 
of Asia.” Ho died at llorjut on the 28tli Nin emlK-r, 1876. (Acts xiiL) «ime to !»aplins, and there m 
BJE'TICA, Olio of the Roman divisions of Ilispania the Roman governor, Sergius Raulus. ^ 01< 
(Spain), so called from Its chief river, the Ihctis, now the S.E., was the chief seat of the worship of 
Guadalquivir. number of splendid temples. It 

Ae^i’iiing to the arrangements of Augustus, Brctiea was lai the favourite residence of the goddess 
hounded on tho W. and N. by the Aims (Guadiaua) ; on where she first lauded when slie n».s« from 
the S. hy tho Atlantic and Mediterranean ; niid on the K. BAGATBIAB, a substitute for Hii.i 
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balls mid plays each in sxicceBsion from a socoml si>ot not 
far from the end wbcro he stands. If lie plays fio violently 
that liis boll rettinis across the onusc (most bo^tcllc tables 
liave a natural crease, as they arc mode to liin^ in the 
TTiuldle for convenience of slorln;;), then the luill is renjoved 
from the table. 

The lirstf stroke must be to knock the black bail ofl’thc 
syiot, and the game is to phxce all the balls, indnding the 
black one. in IioIcn, each placed ball scoring the number 
of the hole it fulls into, und the black ball semiring double. 
The 1» is of course liy far tb<i most dillicnlt. The boles 
arc better rcacbcil by n !)onnd from the enshi^m struck at 
a projKT angle tlian l>y ilirert ploy. No ball can scons 
until the bhu'k btill bus been bit. The finest sti'oke is 
therefore to bit the lilaek hall on the right, so Ibut it g*H‘H 
into bole 8, while the striking ball ndiuunds into hole 7, 
thus scoring twciity'three. 

Ill tile camion game only three balls are used—white, 
wliite witli a sjiot, and ml. Tlie players take, each a ball, 
one wiiitis" one “spot.” The first stroke is made any¬ 
where on the iimcrsideof the striking spot (a region of the 
IxKiid li'clinicnlly called “ in baulk ”), tlu* red ball being ou 
the spot ill fi*ont <»f the hole 1, and the oji]»oneiif‘K ball 
mhlway betwmi lioles tl ami 5. When tin* gmne 1ms begun 
tJie ]dau‘r8 take it in turn, each oiui coutimiing until ho 
fails to make a cjuinoii, that is, t(> strike both the other 
hulls in one bliokc, the red one first. After e.ach cannon 
tlio ydaycr starts afresli from “baulk,” leaving the otlier 
balls as they ha^tpeu to lie. The cannon itself scores 
two, and the holes count us in ordinary bagatelle, the red 
hall counting double. The Idgliest score in one stroke is 
thirty-five—eii»htc*cn for the red hall in hoh‘ f), fifteen for 
Die white halls in holes 8 and 7, und two counted for tlic 
(‘aiiiion. Tills is a very iniieli more scienlilic game than 
the usnal one, and distnntly approaches billiards in interest. 

BAGAU'D.^ INSUraSCTZON OF THB, a peas¬ 
ant revolt ill Guul against the Ilomnn empire, in a.d. 2K7, 
of so forinidalde a rharaeter that the name Ihigaudai 
liecame svnoiiynious with “ relsd ” f<»r centuries. Maxl- 
mian, under whose reign It occurred, was originally a peasant 
of SinniiiTn. “ Ignorant of letters, cnrolcss of laws, the 
nisticity of hi.s appearance and inuimerH still betrayed in 
tiic most. cVv.ated fortune the ineaniicsK of his extraction. 
War was the only art winch he yu'ofessed” ((lihlKm), 
Diocletian associated fhi.s savage soldier in the empire, 
which began from its immense size reel umlcT attacks 
on its distant boundaries; and hardly was Maximinn 
dr-clarcd joint emperor than lie was summoned to Gaul by 
the famous insnn'ocliuii which is the subject of this article. 
'I’he word Bagaiidm is probably from the Celtic hagady a 
tumultuons assembly, and was used to signify the yirxir 
■jK-asantry of Gaul. These, like the villeins in England of 
the foiu’tecuth century, had become reduced almost to 
servitude, compelled to perpetual lalKUiron the estates of 
the Gallic nobles, whom origiuully they had implored to hc- 


cnielty. The Gallic nobles fled, and the ] 
without control; two of tlieir chiefs, Aillli 
diis, assumed the imperial stylo, and modal 
still exist. Tlieir power soon expired at 
Maximian's legions. Tlic strength of nnie 
obtaiued an easy victory over a lawless am 
tndo (Kutropius, ix. 20). A severe retoliot 
on the peasants found in arms; the 
returned to their wretched homes, and tl 
rftort for fi'ccdoni served only to confirm t 
wc arc to hcdievooi “Life of S. Babolinu 
liquity, certainly not later than the fle.ve 
two leaders of tlie Bagnnds) named above 
and the fight was for I’eligious ns well as i 
dom; but tbe point rests on this one f 
unsupported by contemporary evidence. 

BAGDAD' or BAGHDAD', an impo 
government, forming tlie south-eastern par 
empire in Asia. The'length from N.W. 
6.50 miles liy .'160 of extreme breadth, coi 
prinelpal jsiri of the ancient Mesopotamia 
whole of Babylonia and Chaldea, and a c 
t ion of tSiisiaiiu. It lies hotwccii fiO” 40' 
Int., and betwwn 40° It)' and 4<l° 80' 
hounded on the S.W. by the Arabian D< 
N.E. by Bersiju The part of Mefi«pot.am 
prelicndcd in the modem paslmlic of Bagc 
Aljezirali, or the Island; Babylonia an 
Irak Arabia; Assyra pi^ly eorrespondi 
:uid the proscnt Khusistau was the niicieiil 

This extensive territory, eslirnaled to 
over 100,000 square miles, is traversed I 
and Tigris, which ultimately unite, and e 
Gulf in a single stream. 

'J*he country between the Enpbratc*s i 
lal. .34° to Ivonm, is intcrscctexl by tlio d 
natural and artificial canals* One or twi 
the. vicinity of Bagdml might perhaps bi 
for navigaiiuu without any enormous exf 
canal now useful is called Kl-Hye, whi 
Euphrates and the Tigris exactly half-w; 
Rorah and Bagdad, and is navigable in the 
boats. Other channels may be traced w 
direction parallel to the Tigris and KupL 
have boon originally intended not only to s( 
of irrigation, and to drain the maizes, 
delay mid tniuhio which \'essoIs liavc now 
following tbe windings of the river. 

In brictly describing the surface *4 the 
dad, wc shall consider separately the par 
the 'Tigris, that to the west of the Euf 
between tli« two rivers. Of these three 
the east of the Tigris is the most fertile 
distnn. 'J'lic Kurds who live within t 
Turkibli p.ashnlic arc not migratory. The 
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without herbage, and witlioat water. The banka of the 
river are, however, very fertile in many ports, and the 
annual ovcrilowingB of the river in its lower coarse form the 
most productive riec-grounds in the countr}'. 

That part of the pashalic which is comprehended Imtwttcn 
the Tigris and Euphrates is divided into Aljezimli and 
Irak Arubi. The former is that portion which extends 
fi-om the uortheru limit of tbo pashalic'to the point where 
tho riTcrs approach each other near Hagdad. It in almost 
wholly a desert, producing but few plants. Truk Arnbi, 
the inosc f(‘rtile of countries in tbe timaiof Herodotus, is 
now almost a oomplot-e desert. 

Among tho vegetable productions of tbc pasliallc arc the 
tamarisk shrub, the liquorice plant, the willow, the poplar, 
the cnstor>oil plant, the carob plant, the crowfoot, the 
caper, and many others. Grajics, tigs, pomegranates, and 
<|uiiices are largely grown; but the plants best known in 
ICughuid oi'o not much cuItivatcMl. Among tho l)irds of 
1 liis region are black partridges, snipes, and wild )>igeons ; 
tho lakes and marshes abound with wild gitcso and dneks, 
widgi'ons, and polieans. Tbo common fowl nud pigeons 
ai*o tin* only dumestic birds. There are no turkeys, an«l 
geestt and dtieks arc not domesticated. The wild aniiimls 
are pizelles, lions, jackals, hogs, and hares. Thu lions are 
not numerous, and their iiaunts are cliiufly among the 
bepulchnil l)arr<»WH of the Tigris. Tlie jackals arc more 
jibnndant and troublesome, and when tliey lind an op]H>r> 
1 unity enter the towns and villages daring the night. The 
domestie animals are horses, assent, mules, butfalues, single- 
hTnnp<>d esinels, and dromedaries. The liorse of tin* 
eimntry is a most beautiful animal. As bc<d Is not an 
article of food, oxen are not reared for slaughter, but they 
arc much employed in apicultural labour. 

It is not to be tindurstood that the direct authority of 
the of Bagdad extends over the whole of this territory 
of about 100,(>UO square niihis. In tho nortli tlio pasha 
of Mostil is ap{H)inte(l iinmodiately by the; sultan, and 
governs a small territory in some degree of independence, 
.'litliough he usually acts us if overawed by liis great neigh¬ 
bour. In tbo north-east the Kurds take care that the yoki; 
of Bagdad shall not lie heavy upon them. In tho south, 
with tlie exception of the small ilisti’icts around the few' 
towns, the Arabs an^ the victual masters of all the c^^nntry 
from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf, and from the mountains 
of Lnristaii to the frontier of Arabia proper. Tho slioiklis 
acknowledge a sort of dependence upon the pasha, witii a 
.sincerity pn»ptirtioncd to the strength of liis guvcmnient, 

BAi}]>AD or Baoiioad, a largu city of Asiatic Turkey, 
formerly Uic capital of the groat empire of the caliphs, and 
now of the pishtdic of its owm name. It stands on the 
Imnks of tho Tigris, about 220 miles in a direct line above 
tbe junction of that river with tho Euphrates, and 290 
miles above tho point where tiie uniU'd stromi enters tho 
Persian Gnif. 

Tliu external appeaiuncc of the city does not disupisiint 


by deposits of rubbish, and rendered disgns 
of filtli, which would endanger the public 
the most noxious part speedily removed b^ 
unowned and half-savage dogs. 

Ill general the houses do not, os in \ 
pnmeiit any windows to tiic street. lust 
front witli windows, there am high walh 
and mean-looking dwirs; but In some of f 
the Turklsli kiosk, or largo projecting wii 
Persian lattice'., occsisionally occur. Hu 
hnlltof kihi'burncal bricks, which, when ni 
nnltkc those, employed in I/mdon, either in 
Tho houses have two floors besides tbe 1 
The ground floor is oc<:u]>ied with baths, i 
servants' olllcos. Ihe first floor contain 
family rooms. Tlui great height of the ap 
floor makes tlui liousit ns high :is one o 
this country. Tho splendid and often eh 
of these rooms presents a striking euntr 
and iM'ggarly a.si»cet of tin; streets. Tlie r 
waultcd ceilings, which arc decorated with 
and mouldings in very good taste. 'Jlioy 
vided with window's of coloured gloss, and 
profusely unuimonlcd with gilding, palm 
miiTors, os (o iiinke a stronger Impressun 
than a detailed examinatum will p(‘rh:ips 1 
firm. The buildings of a house in Bn 
occupy two or three siilcs of the interior o 
In this court, which is paved with squn 
date-trees arc usually planted; and then 
fountain in the ceiitie. Acce.«s to tlic tirs 
by extej-iial stairs of stone, which conduct 
into w'hich all the doors of that floor open, 
which is sup]>ortcd liy the walls of the 
generally wide, and pavol with squared 
hoarded covering aim car\'cd screen are siij; 
of wood, the capitals of which arc often v 
TJu' only public bnilding-s of note ar<* 1 
kiians or caravau.seials, and the bazani's. 
to be about 100 mosques in tin* town ; bi 
thirty arc distinguislied, in a general viei 
domes and minarets. 'J'lu* dunios arc reui 
fur their unnsiuil liciglit th.nii for being co> 
tiles of varinns cidours, chiefly green, Idue, 
disposed with considemhio taste. The n 
glazed, and in still Isitter taste than tbc d 
btdiig of a light brown, with a different co 
lineji fonned by tliu junction of the bricli 
are numerous and exteu.sive, but arc in a 
inferior to those of some other Oriental ci 
The baths and khans, or caravansemis, ai 
inferior to those of many other Asiatic tov 
Tho communication hi'twi eii the two p 
divided by the Tigris is by means of a hridj 
toons, and also by means uf large roiuni 
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over tho month of A lime-kiln. The city would at that Kt>aRou of oceaiuoiuil contciiHon ])etween the 1* 
be(K‘aTee.lyhabititblobQtfortwoeoiApenKatin};<‘ircuiiistanccK Turks. 7t was rctiki'ii by the Turkish 
—one of tliftse is tho brarinn; coolness of the nighta, to enjoy the M>ignificent, ami it whs regained by 
which the people sloi'p upon tho flat roofs of thoir houses Great of Persia; but tho PersiuiiB W'oro u 
from tlie middle of May to the hitter part of Septemlsir; tr> sumnider the place to tho Sultau Mura 
the other is provided by the jH>opIo themselves, who have it was ls*sjeg<*d with an army of 1100,000 
uiider theif liuuseH sfMieioiis vaulted cellars, in which ]ier- 103H. It lias siiico Ik'iui subject to the P< 
sons whose cirnuinslances or oc(nipatioD8 allow it live almost BAG'GAGX* By tho mardiing re^; 
entirely by day during the summer season. Snow never British nnny strict limitations ore placed i 
falls nt Bagdad, ami hall ver^ seldom. The cold of winter of baggage allowed to officers and men, i 
is never intense, hut tin* inhahitaiits often sufler from it; arc enforced witluregurd to the voyages of 
this arises from llj«*ir ror)ms being exclusively conslnieted A private soldier is not allowed to curry i 
for Miiniiier use, anil from the temperature of the same what his knapsack and other occoutrenien 
rooms being very little lieighleucU by the braziers or earthen exception is made with respect to those w. 
]»ans of elmreoiil whieli, in tlni absence of stoves and tire- their officers* permission to marr}', a si 
]dnees. nro em]>loved. I allowed tln*m, hut they are charged witli t 

A drop of rain rarely falls at Bagdad later than the ’ conveynne^*. Oillcers arc of course enti 

hfginniug <*f May, or earlier than towards the end of Sep- amount, varying according to their nink. 
temiHT. After tin* elid of Septemher tlu* rains are eupious ships a field-officer is allowi'd IH cwt., ; 
fill- a t iine, but the winter is on the wliole dry. 'Fhe swollen diminishes downwards to the 1 cwt. .ll](»wo< 
stati* of the Tigris after the snmnier rains, and also aftiT meiits of a married i>rivati* BoldiiT with his 
tiic melting of the snow on tla; distant mountains, fre- BAG'GESSN, JXNS, a writer of c 
«jiuiitly m*easions great inundations. Unction both in Danisl) and Gennaii litc 

'riu‘]K)pulalioii of Bagdad, amounting altogether to about in (Jorsoer hi the island of Zc;iland, on 
loll,non, is cxm'dingly mixed; and the, very distinctive 176-t, and was eduiaited at the University 
dresses of caeh ])(mple deal ly indicate the comyioiieiit parts Ills lirsl prodnc.tion. at the age i»f twin 
of the population, 'thii Osiuiinli Turks, with their long 'I’ales,” obtaim'd a favourable reception \ 

hiose gown liiidredenp; the Ohristiaiis, with a somewhat In ITHP he lisited Pynnont, and meeting 

Minllar eo.stumo; the dews, with a yell<»w lianilkeri-hief tied couutrymm tlu* young Count MoUke, In*, u 
round th(‘ir led cayi; the Arabs, with tlieir sleeveless cloaks to Switzerland, and roturned home tlinr 
and shawd turbans; the Kurds, witli tlidr parti-coloured Gennmiy. Of this journey he lias given 
:mJ fringed tui'haiis; ami tJic Persians, with their hloek or rather picture, in his “ LabyrintluMi,” < 
conical caps and tight-tilting gowns, give a strangely interesting of Ids works, it being, as he hii 
piefurisquo variety. “ Digtervandringcr,’* or “ Wuiulcringh of a 

The only women in Bagcl.-ul who exyint any part of the he records his vailed feelings, opinions, and 
face in the streets an? the Arabs. Tlicir dress consists and j•o^trays•his own cliuructer. Ho d 
in general of an extteedingly widi* (diemise of red or blue on ilrd October, Ifcl'dd. His ehiof Gormm 
et.iton, to whii*h in winter is addeil one of tin* same cloaks . during his long rusideneo in Krunco, obta 
tlinl are worn by the men. Tliey si‘1doin wear shoes, and ' brity at tin* time of tlicir appearance. A 
never stockings; hut tliey aiv paiiicular in their head- I in twelve, volumes, of Ids Dansko V^airker 
dre.ss .Olid personal ornaim*nts. The I’lirkish und otln*r | in iHb’J. 

women so iiiufilo tliemselves u]> wlicii they go out as to BAGHDAD. Sue Baodap. 

:i]>pear the most shapeless ina.sdes iiiiagintible. Their faces BAGHEBtfl. Son Bkguahmi. 

are usually covered with hideous vidls of black hovse-hair. BAGLl'Vl, GliOBGB,w*as born in 1 
Bagdad was formerly a great einyiorimii of Kaslem coin- phu’c is not aseertaiued. Having early ir 
iniTce. Besides the traffic, wilh its own manufactures, it elinatioii to the study of medicine, be beg 
was the entrepot for the commodities of o-astern ami wcsti'iTi the University of Naples, mid coutinned 
Asia. But political uiid coinniercial events have greatly where he IiK>k his degree of Doctor of Modi 
ri*durcd this cziminnrco. ^^'^y large tracts of laud, at no and acquirements having been nmd< known 
gr«*at distance from the city, now He idle and neglected, IX., ho was, though yet very young, by 
which with comparatively little eajdtal might he converted I professor of surgery und anatomy at th 
intii n pmlcu, llie products of whicii would ibid a ready Sajiicnza. 

mmket in India and Kuroys*. Sinczi the oyiening of the His opinion (contrary to that of tin 
Suez Canal there has been some return of commercial pros- autliority Hiyipocrates), that in the pritgrc.* 
yH'iity, and tlie more regular iiiiraas of eumnmnleation is fluids of the body aic AfTccled secondaidl} 
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miles S.K. of TarlHW. It Ktands oti the lr*ft bunk of tho 
Adour, and bus a rusideiit population of 0600. Tito town 
is celebrated for its medicinal baths, which are much f^'- 
qneiilcd from June to the end of September, during 
w'iiicb time the i)Opulation is iiiercaKed to about 15,000. 
'Die town U known as the Kreneh “inetropcdo des eaux 
thonimles,” and the number of visitors during the season I 
(dteii amounts to 20,000. Bagnbres stands at the f(Hit [ 
of a limestone hill, from the sides of wliieh tiie waters 
llc»w wliieh supply the public and private baths. There are 
about seventy baths, which vary in temiKrAturo from tlO" 
to l.'i.i*' Fiihr. 'I’he waters of all differ only in temp<!ralui*c; 
lliey nre clear and without any peculiar luste, aperient, and 
tonic. They aro very eiBcacIous in debility of the digestive 
(iigaiis and other maladies. Bagnbres is one of the neatest 
ami hi st built towns in the south of I'Vunce; the stn'cts 
are wide, well laid out, well paved, and watered hy strcnins 
fnnn the Ailonr. The environs un? vm' Is-autiful and 
extremely fertile; there are delightful walks hi the valley 
id (.l.'impun, wliieh abounds witli huiuisome villas and 
hemitiful gardens, and along the banks of the Adour. Tlie 
limit contains a libmry and reading rooms, and a luiiulsomc 
]iu))lic bathing e^labl^sl]mcllt. Tlieiv are a high schisil und 
an hospital for the pour. Some maiinfactiiTes of woollen 
M nfi's of iliffoTcnt kinds and of good qualities, sergi s, craiies, 
and otlier fabrics un* carried on here; pajicr is also m.ide. 
(Quarries of fine marble are worked near the bnvn. 

BAON]teES»X>li-L17CHON (Latin, Ji/ao Cour(‘N~ 
arum) is a liatliing town in the department of Haute | 
Garonne in France, ‘Ittri miles S. of I’aris, and 75 S.S.W. | 
of Toulouse. Jiagiii*n*s is at the junction of the fertile 
^idlevs of Liiehoii and LarbousL Tin* environs of tlic town 
are pretiv. and there are many beautiful promenades. 
I'nriy in :n«' present <*cntmy a splendiii hathiug cst.ibli.sh* 
nnoit wiuH isreeted, and the town now atiruc.ts uliont 10,000 
visitors annually, fr^mi the middle of June* to the end of : 
August. The |•<•sldont population is alKmt 4000, There | 
lire twelve springs; the waters, whieh un* snlphurons, arc 
.arranged in thieo classes—the Jiot. the tepid, aud the cold. 
The tem|N*ratuve varies from to I'ahv. They are 
diun'tie, mid of great eftii’aey in cutaneous diseases, ••sjie- 
ciiilly the ringworm. The valley of Luchon, near Bagnbies, 
is wide and very fertile. The view of the summit- of Mala- 
<l.*tta on the Spanish territory, and the eascadcK fonm^l by 
rile niouiitidn torrents, give great interest to liie surround¬ 
ing eoiinlry. I-iCiul, slate, irmrhle, and pyrites aiv found 
near tbo town. 

BAGNSS, the name given to those eonviet ])visons of 
France wliieh in 1748 took the pKoeo of tlie galleys. Tliey 
npiwar during Uie later period, at least, of their existenc e 
to have lieen wx*ll managed, and to have maintained excel¬ 
lent dir*ei]dine. The lalsmr of the eonviets was used for 
the eonstmetion of nrscnalB and other puhlie. works; various 
liandierafts were taught by the overseers; and industry 
was encoiuuged hy allowing the prisoners to retain a small 


leathern bag inflated by a isirt-vont fixed i 
a valve. It has three pijies, the first and se 
great and little drone, each giving bnt one u< 
ing the key-note and its fifth us a «ort < 
accompaniment all through Uiu pcrrormui 
called tlio cliantcr, a kind of oImmi haring ei 
holes, oil which the tunc is played by tlie i 
times it has three drones sls w»dl as the eba 
is communicated to the pipes by cnnipressiii 
the ann, Uio muuthpieci! of ciuidi pipe ben 
bag. The comiMiss of this instmineiit is 11 
similar iustnnnent was in use among tlie au 
names of tihia vlricu(aiia and aakaulon 
c.xtraordhumy, seeing that the latter name 
(from aghoa^ a skin; and ow/os, a pipe), that 
should be nniiotieed by Greek writers. It 
with Hie Koinans; .and one of Nero’s vows, 
danger threatened wliieh cost liim bis i inji: 
was to join in the pnhlic lmg]np(! eompeti 
cseaiw. 

The bagpipe was known to the Englisl 
Saxon ^M'viod. and is freijiiently mwitioiu 
times. Strutt records many iiayments to 1 
n-ign of Kdwaid III., Isith for p<*rfonnaiiee 
ling allowances, enabling them to journey ubi 
the foreign s-liools. We know from (’liaueci 
chief musical iustnnnent used to lighten tl 
long Canterbury pilgrimage, where the mil 
well couth hlone and sowiie;” and m.'iny ol 
hear evideie.-es of having been written for t 

Curiously enimgli it seems not to have 1 
national in.stniinenl in .Scotland; foritonl 
Ml far as then? are any records on llie suhji 
begun to decline in England. Alany attei 
made to show that Brnee's anny at B 
cheeivd t»n hy the hagpijie; Imt Froissart 
that the noise “ as if all the devils in In 
loose” (desired to bi* allrilmted In the lia" 
dueed by the lit lie horns whieli nearly ever 
The bng|iipe was iiiidouhledly used hy 1 
niartial instniiiient as «*arly as tin* hall 
(lotf'l). 'riiere is a pihroeli eolled Bat 
whieh but til* was fonglit in 1411. but tin 
questionably of later date. The old holla 
another proof; de.seril>ing tin* tight of Har 

“ Ttie aruii«K iiiut, the ti nnipet sou 
The duiidring Unniis idiuuil did t 

Bnt there is nothing ahout the bagpipe. 

The Irish liagpipe resembles more the 
.'dtogetlicr softer in quality than the See 
more generally blown hy bellows than 
Shakspeare’s *• woollen bagpipe” (‘‘Merel 
Act iv. se. 1) refiTS to the Irish instrui 
jiaine for whieh is i/f/an ph>he. (the elbow-j 
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blown bnffpipcfl is onr major scale; that usual in Scotlnufl 
is very nearly our minor scale, with a minor seventh, whieli 
is indeed the most aneient of Ktii-opeiin scales, the ancient 
“ diatonic*’of the Greeks. (See (iUKKR Musk'Ai. Svm- 
TKM.] It is not, howeviT, t«» 1 h*. hrotij^!>t iweurntcly to any 
known scale, and any attfanpt to tnne it p<*rfcclly is found 
quite to de^roy its archale, niul barbarous <;h:iracter, which 
exercises a (!omplctofascination over those wiio have learned 
to love it, and which isqnitc unlike that of any other instru¬ 
ment. Ullcain Kosm, piper (^iiceii Victinia, published 
ii larfjc eollcclion («)f 24.*! pieces) f<»r the hufrpipe in IHhU; 
hut this was only a selection from over !()(»(> pieces he then 
possessed, colh eted from many of the old pipers and other 
l^enuine sources. 

BAGRATION, FETRR. PRINCE, a distin^iKhed 
Russian |;encral, dcvcentletl from flic nrdde family of the 
lln^'atides of (hsireia ainl Armenia, was born in 1705. 
JIo entered the scr\iec of Russia in J7t<2, with the rank t)f 
se.rjieant, and subsequently t<H)k part in the war a;;ainst 
tlie tribes of Cauctisns and of Kuban, who had snhmittcd 
to Rus.sian dominion. In 17H8 he had attained the rank 
of <-(»loncl, .ainl in that, capacity assistfsl in tlic sie^ro of 
()c7.acow. He served in Uu* wars Italy and Switzerland 
under General Suwjir»»fr, ])y whom lie was held in hiph 
eslhnatioii. On the lOth April, 170*.), he rendered hinistdf 
niiister of Brescia, and Iwk IHOO prisoners. After having 
si;:nalized himself In various engnj-’ements he retiinuMl to 
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Russia, where liotli In* and SnwairolF h*ll into ilisj;rai.‘c with 
the Kmperor ]*aul I.; hut under the successor to tliat 
prince, Alexander 1., ho w'as rcinst.ateil m his rank, and 
distinpiished Idniself in Iho Aastro-Rnssian war of 
18U5 n"idu8l the hVcneli. On the 10th of Kovcinher of 
tliat year he remained at tin* liejul of a small lK)dy of troops 
ojiposed to superior foiecs under ^Iiirnt and Lnnncs, and 
tliou^h half of them fell in the ciinflict tliey maintained 
their p-oinul fur siv Jionrs, while tiie Russian ^jmeral, 
Kntns<>ff, secured his retreat to /naim. Raised to the rank 
of lieutcimnt-gencral, iie commanded the advumte at 

Austcrlitz under the Prince of l.ichtenstein, and in the 
battles of Kvlati and Friedland fully sustained his hieh 
reputation. In 1808 he coimnamlcd in Finland, wlicic h(* 
defeated Itncbein and lAvenheini, ami in I80tt roitnnaiKb'd 
the Moldavian army in the campai^m a<^inst the 'J'nrks. 
In 1812 he w'as defeul(*d hv Davoiisf. a! Mohilev, hut he 
effiTtcd a masterly retreat, and suirecdcd in fonninfj a 
junction with the west army at Smolensk, lie w’us mortally 
wounded in the battb* of Mosaisk, on the retrtwit 1«> Mosexiw 
after Borodino, and died 7th October, 1812. 

BAG'SBOT BEDS, in t:;eolu;;y, lake their name front 
Bn^hot Heath in Sum*y. 'I‘lu*y arc inarine beds, hmnin", 
according to Lyell. the middle jiortion f»f the 
formation. 

The Lower Bagshot Beds wliicii overlie the London 
<1lay consist of light-colonri'd sands, nnfnssilifcrouH on 
Bag.shot Hcatli; but the beds of ]iipc-clay which are 


Crocodiled, sharks, volutes, cowries, and i 
tlic idea that a subtropical climate prevai 
inollnse. Ci^ithiuvi giyanteum^ and the fo 
mulitcs Itevigata, wliich an; found in tlici 
show that tiicy are of the same age us 
Grt>Msier” of Paris, 

Tin* geological survey includes in the Bi 
Barton Clay and Upper Bagshot Sands, 
j>laccd by l.ycll in the Upper Eocene i 

BAHA'aiAS •r LUCAY'OS are a cha 

stretching in a north-westerly dircctiou froi 
of St. Domingo to Hie coast of East Fit 
lH‘twccn 20'^ and 27° 40' N. Int, 68° 40' am 
'Pile chain incloMVi and almost encircles the 
strctcdiing altogether more tJmn 600 mil 
w'idtii is over JOO miles. It is compos 
able r<icks, iskds (called keys), and itdam 
more than ten or twelve ore. inliubitod; 
Pnivideiiee, Kleiitlicra, Exuma, Harbour 
Island, Long Island, iSan Salvador, Watlh 
Key. and Hcncaguju 0n« of the Irngest h 
iiained Lucayo, Iml now called AImico, wil 
ones, still n‘inain wiUiout inhabitants. Sui 
by tlie Indians Gnanahuui, hod long been j 
have Is'en the first, land fallen in with by ' 
fiislNoyage in 1402. More searching in 
point to 'Watling Island, lying furthiT 
licst claim to tlic honour of that event. 

The Bahamas remained nnsidlled till ! 
Prmidcncc was taken by tlyi Englisli, w!i 
by the Sjjaninrds in 1641. The English 
scssioti of tlu‘ island in 1C6C, and held it I 
French find Spiini.sh force again disjsi.ssi 
171 k .a new' Englisli colony was laid ont, 
capital of New Providence, was fortified 
Bfiluunas now' enjoyed tranquillity till tin 
when Niw JVoviilenee was taken by the Ai 
but they abandoncil it very sliortly afterw 
.'ll! the Bahamas were n'duced by the S 
tlm tieaty of pciuo in 1783, they were u 
tlio Britisli erowii. At tho cliisc of tlu 
many of tho Royalists tjansferred tho reim 
jH'i-ty to these islands, and since that peril 
tlie peitple and .the cultivation of the lao 
fiivciy incrcfiscd. To encourage comraci 
dcclfin'd a free jKirt in 1787. This town 
trade, l)Ut there imi tliree other regular 
Exuma, Cuyeus, :iud Turk’s Island. Nn 
se,it of the government, whicdi is similar 
other British West India islands; there ii 
an executive and legislative council, and 
usKctnhly. TJio House of Assembly consif 
eenbitives of the several islands, thirty 
Tlie population in 1881 was 43,321. 
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ATnl fr(‘qTicnfr, and carttiqiinkeB are sometimos Mt. The 
Gucos and Turk’a Inland also belong geographically to Iho 
RaliamaK, but they are attached poHticully to tlie govern¬ 
ment of Jamaica. 

The soil being light and strong, little verdure clothes the 
Balmmtis, bnt the group produces very fine fmit, amongst 
which may bo mentioned oranges, citrons, limes, bananas, 
tamarinds, olives, pine-apples, pomegranutes, figs, and 
melons; whilst potatoes, yams, cucumbers, p<*pper, cofftHi, 
sugar-cane, Indian com, and peas abundantly supply the 
wants of the inhabitants. Cotton is in<ligennus to these 
ishiuds, and at one time formed a valuahlu asticle of com- 
miTce, hut its cultivation is now discontinued. On only 
one single island (Andros) is running water to be found; 
in all the others the inhabitants arc entindy deptmdent 
npon w'ells, and upon the ruln>wahT collected from tiiu 
roofs of the lumsca, for their supply. The seas aromid the 
islands lit<!rally t(!cm with fish, the capture of wliieli is 
attended with little trouble, and many of the inhabitants 
follow the (villiiig of fishonnen. Agriculinn!, howiwer, 
afi'ords occupation for most of the inh.abitant8 of the 
largest, islamls. whilst the rolleetion of sponges and the 
rakiug of salt finds employment for others. Cattle, in¬ 
troduced fnnn Ennipe, thrive in tlie Ilaliamas, but the 
ri'aring of stock has nc>'cr clmmcd much nttcnlioii, the 
islanders supplying thcmselvea with Is^ef and mutton from 
tho United iStates, Canada, and Cuba. Of Indigenous 
oniinalM it may be said that there are none, Imt the feathen'd 
Irihes ani well n^presented, many of their memficrs possess¬ 
ing plumage of extreme brilliancy, .a.s the flamingo, several 
BiM'cies of humming-bird, &c. 

New Prtjvidence owes its importance as the? scat of gov¬ 
ernment entirely to tho fart of its pos.s<'s.siug a harbour, in 
wliich a few vessels of 16 feet draught may find a safe 
nnchomge. The island is oval-shajHid, miles long, east 
and west, and inileH at its l>road<‘st. part. A imrrow 
ridge of woo<!ed hills, from W) to 120 feet high, skiris the 
northern shore almost the whole way, and on the northern 
slope t)f the ridg<s about 61 miles from tliri east end of tlie 
Isliuid, stands the ]»ieturc;.sqm> and well-built little town of 
Nassau, which imssessej facilities for repairing ilamnged 
vessels, and can supply them with .provisions and oilier 
necessaries in abundance. The velocity of the Gulf Stream 
is at its maxiinum between the Bahamas and the Florida 
shore, running at the rate of 6 to 0 miles an hour. 

The imports are valued at alxmt ^200,000 per annum, 
and the exports at nhuiit £140,000. The annual cxpctidi- 
tnre amounts to over £40,000. There is a puhlic debt 
of £00,000, Formerly a large portion of the inhahitants 
derived c.onsidernhlo profit from giving assistance to vessels 
involved in the innumerable rocks and slioals, or by saving 
lives and property from wrecked vessels, wlieiic(5 they oIk 
tained the name of ** wreckers.” They were licensed by 
the goveniment, and a legal .fyilvage wjis idlowed ou all 
property ri'covcreri by them. For a number of y<>ars wrecks 


largest portion of it is included in tbo ' 
Desert, Init the sell on the banks of the r 
fertile. Tho population in 1861 was 60 
400,000 were Mohaminrsluns. The prii 
production in the state are silk, indigo, co 
Considcrablo extension lias bc<*n made in 1 
by state canals, and tho productiveness ol 
thns been very much increased. Tho In 
Railway runs through a large jKirtion e 
crosses tho Sutlej by a magnificent bridge 
Bahawulpur. 

BAiiAWULPim, the capital, stimds neoi 
in 20^ 22' N. lat., and TT 42' 1C. Ion., C 
Multan. Licluding its gardens the tov 
circumference. Tho houses arc built of 
Tho mcrchaiit.s of Raliawnlpur are Ilin 
lunch cemmercial enterprise, and deal ext 
of Europ<>nn manufacture. Tlic town Ims 
for its loongCL'S, sc.arfs. turbans, cliinlzes, .ai 
It has also a g<N>d tnuh; in fmit and pruv 
tion, 20,000. 

BAHl'A, a province of Brazil, lK?tweo 
Int., and 80'' and 43“ W, Ion. On the E. 
the Atlantic Ocean, on Iho \V. and in pai 
divided fn>m the jmtvhice j)f Pcnmmhuco 
Francisco, and on tho S. it is bounded 1 
of Kspiritu Santu and Minas Genius. 

Is 201,704 square miles, aiul tlie popr 
1,450,000. 

By for the greatest part of the surface 
moniilaiiiK; jiLains only occur along tho c 
banks of the Kio San Francisco. 

Bahia may, with respect to its climate 
he divided into three districts—the Belra- 
coast country, the Rccimcave or norther 
niid the nmuntaiji region. ’J'lie Beira-M 
advantages. It has ahundnuee ui rum 
generally a fertile soil, in which mandu 
corn, the cofioe tree, thi* sugar-cane, and 
])rospcr. But, on the other hand, heavy d 
inces.suiit rain I'cndcr it .an unpleasant 
eomitiT. There is scarcely a distinction 
tr<‘CH bear blossoms and fruits in nil stn; 
time. The temperuluri* of the winter is m 
to eheck vegetation, nor is tlic summer he 
fortli its full forci', because the sky is co 
with clouds. Many of the Indians arc succe 
and much mnndioea and rico am prodn 
wooils exist in the proviuee. 

Rceoncavc is properly ordy tho country 
round All Saints Bay, hut as the coast sou 
Mntta enjoys tho same advantages of clini 
and commerce, we have included it in this 
tslaiidH lie within and near the mouth of tl 
of which is llaiinrica, 23 miles long, at t 
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difiercnt character, comprplu’nds the mountains and tho or lower town, is hnilt on a strip of low 1 
wrtors. Tlic latter are ojm'ii dry pluinK on the hacks «>f 1ft admit only of a single street, except 
the inotmtaiim or between their ridges, aixlufTord at certain wlierc five short streets branch off east 
seasons almndunt pasture to numerous herds of caltle. seat of eommerciul activity, where tlie ' 
Tin* supply of rain and inuisturc is very iiregnlar, and llio and business places arc situated, as are 
erops uncert-iun. Some pbues, espf'cially in the more* docks, and custom-house. 'J'ho sailors, p 
narrf)w vj^jlcys, arc wooded, and contain a better soil; and classes generally I'eside here. Among t 
in such the few towns of this ri'gion liave been built. Here Jvxelmngf* and the Chnrcb of Nossa-Sci 
mandioca, vegetables, fruits, and eolton arc raii>cd. guished by their architcctnm Tlie lattf 

Among the rivers which water tins pnn-iinw, the Uio Sim Knvf)pean stone, and a ricldy decorated i 
Francisco is by far the Largest. Before it arrives at its southern cxlrenrity of the Frayn lies tin 
Ixnmdary this river has already 1 nil ahi>xit TiOd miles from yard and thi^ arsenal. At the back r\n 
its sonree, whieli lies to lla* south of Villa Riea in l^Tinas liill. Some ports of the declivity arc co^ 
GernoB, and it roiilimn‘s its e<iurse between Bahia and the ings, but the steeper portions aie plant' 
sertoe <d lN*rnainbueo f(*r at least 000 miles. In its course aiul orange trees. 

through Bahia it is too imich intevni]ite(l by rnpids to he On the toj) of the liill stands tlie (hi 
availnhle for navigation. Tiie next river in size is (he undulating snrfaee, from 100 to 800 fo« 
Itapiema, almut miles hnig. level. Mf»Ht of the streets aa* wide ui 

Tlic labes of Balila are lUit numerous nor of great houses are built of stone, and from twi 
extent. Thu largest is that of ItnliyjK.*, between the Uio high. The c^Mitre of tlie tow'n lies in f 
de ami the riv<‘r lliieos. It is very deep. 7 miles in contains the best streetfl, and Beveral 

eirenmb'n'iiej! ami 8 in length, with a small island in the which is l^m^a de J'nrada, where thi 
middle. It is biirdcred with extensive woods Jiiid fore.sts, governor, the town-hall, the mint, and 
from vvliii-h several small streams flow into lliis lake. an* situated. 'Hie most remarkable build 

The Bahia and San Franeiseo lJailvYay,7M miles in length, of the JeMuts, with the contiguous c. 
and belonging to .an Knglisli eompany, w'as o))eiiC'd ill iK0;{; magnilieently decorated and used as a 
and in 1 flHtMhc Imperial Government eoinpletea its exten- college contains a public library of 
sion to the margin of tin* river San Frant'isc.o- a distJince The greater part of the building is, bowe 
of over miles. In a mllitaiy hospital. Of the (illu*r ehu 

Among the s|>o)i(um'ous piodiiet.s are ipccaciiaiihu, thirty in mnnher, that of the Italian Onp 
.lesuils* hark, jalap, famaiiiul, iB'a/.il rout, turmeric, iiu]K>rlaut. Other remarkable public buih 
betoiiy. copal, dragon's blood, mastic, copaiba, Brazil- [ liospital, tlie scho«*] of surgery, theatre, « 
wiKid, bow-wood, irou-w<Mi«l. oil wo»m 1, eaehew-iiut, imylia, ! tlie arcblnsbop. Witliin tbe circuit of tl 
and palm, 'rhen* are also many leafless parasite ])laiits, i a considerable number of gardens and oi 
wliicb intertwine ariimig the forest trees, and produce an I south-eastern extremity of tho Citade All 
almo>t impcniinis network. Tlie zoology of this region | PuUico^ or pulillc walk, on one of tli 
itielude.s only a .small siip)>ly of domestic nnimals. Among emineiices of the town, from the fuivili 
wild animals, the tapir, the ounec, tlie hoar, and tlie dis*r whole Imy, with its gn’cn islmids, and the 
are the most numerous spiries and the most hunted, can he S(*en. The city is strongly fortifle 
Monkeys of diflci'cnt kinds are common in the woody The ]>opalation of Boliia is about 120,. 
districts. Farrots, and some othi-r birds more distinguished of whom are negns's. Thu city is the 
by the be.iiity of tlieir pliimag«* (hnii by their song, arc having been founded in 1647 by Thoiim 
found In all parts of the piuvinee. Among the snakes eaptain-gcnernl. It. is now an important cj 
some me ]joisoiiou.s. Various species of bees priKlnce | Lines for gi'iicral tmflic lead Into tho il 
Jioji«-y, some in the cavities of the trunks of the trees, as j the foreign goods rc.ach the place of const 
ill l*oland and Russia, others in little hives of wax which produce of the eounti 7 is brought to mark 
tlicy f»>rm in tJie tvv'igs. Sharks are nhundunt, and most consist of sugar, cotton, cofluo, tobacco, i 
of (he riviTs arc well slocked with iisli. There are ■diamond molasses, tallow, hides, lioms, cucoa-nui 
mines in the province; but its miiuTal wealth is lint bullion, diamonds, tupio(*a, &e. Tliu i 
■jiartially explor<‘d, and still more partially utilized. diffiTent kinds of cotton fabrics, w'ooUen 

BAn'A or SAN SAL'VAl>OR, a large seajKirt town, linen, iron, and tinware, provisions, flour 
until 17(»3 tbe capital of Brazil, is built on tho e.'iBlorn wines, e.odfl.sh, g1u.sH, leather, furniture,^ 
shore of the strait leading from tin* Atlantic to the flue Bahia hius very nmeh increased during 
harlMinr of Todos os iSantoK, or All Saints Bay, and a years, and the imports from Great Bi 
little north of the nghtlionse on (.'ape San Antonio, vvhleh j average , 000 , 00(1 per annum. The viil 
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independent state oC Kcpnl, on the oast by ilie district of 
Gunda, on the sonth by Gouda and Bni'a Banki, and on 
the wi>at by Sitnpur and Khcri—tlio Knnriaia or Gogra 
River forming the bonndary. 

The physical featoi’es of the diKtriet are well marked by ^ 
the (^unrse of the Gogro and Kapti xiverK. A hell of com- j 
punitively high land, raised about 40 feet above the level of j 
the hUiTounding country, of a uniform hreiulth of 12 or 13 j 
miles, and a total area of about G70 square loiles, runs | 
throngh the district in a south-coRtcrly direction, forniiiig j 
the waler-sbod between tbo two rivers. JTlie great plain 
of the Gogra stretches away frotii the southern edge of 
this strip of nplund down to the river itself, whicJi flow's 
along the western Imundary ni the district, at a dlstanw 
from t)i(‘ platean varying from 10 miles in the nortli to 35 
XU the south. 

The principal ugrieultural staples of the district are ric<*, 
Indian corn, barley, and wliojit. 'Iwo gri*at hnn’ests nv** 
raised during the year—the k'harlf or winter, and the ruhi 
or s]»ring crops. Irrigation is largely practised. The 
condition of tiio peasantry is better in Baliraie.li than in 
any iilln*r part of Oudh. Rents arc gi*nerally paid in grain 
at the rate of mie-half the eroj> rsiised. A system of 
inoditicd scrfagit is connnuu here, as in other distrh'ls east 
of the Gogra, by which a man navives an lulvaiice from a 
fanner of a sum varying from X3 to and ]iraetically 
becomes Ins bond sori for life, readving, however, one- 
sixtl) of the crop which ho raises. Tlie usual rate of WAgi‘s 
for agricultural hihonr is IJff. a day in mouey, with an 
alhnvuncc of parched grain, g<‘m*rully maize, worth about 
In. a month. 

The trade of the district consists prinei]ially of the 
exp<>rt ilown the rivers of gniin, clarified hntter (ghi), and 
timber. Tiwe g<xids, salt, and pulses form tlie chief 
im^Kirts. 'J'ho timlicr chiefly comes from the N<!pal forests, 
whence it is ficMitcd down the Kauviala and IJapti. 

The climate resembles iu Home points that of Bengal, 
being cool<‘r tlinii in districts stmtli of the (higra, but nmre 
moist and enfeelding. The average nniiual rainfall is 45 
Indies. The pnaalent diseases are fever, diarrlnea, goitre, 
and skill disorders. 

BAiinAiuii, the chief town and adiiiiiilstrativu head¬ 
quarters of the district, is situated on tho rojwl from 
Bnhraniglmt to Ncpalg.-mj, and has u population of 2<),()00. 
Tlio residences of tho European officers, and the govern¬ 
ment hnildliigs, lie on a high Imnk above the old IkhI of 
tho Gogra- (Ohagi*a), As a conimoreiHl town, Bahraicli 
seems never to have thriven. Tim prine.i]jnl building of 
interest is tho shrine of Masaud, a famous wanior and 
saint, who invaded Bahraidi alsint 1033 A.n., and who, 
after several victories, was defeated and slain by th<> eon- 
fwleratft Hindu jninces. The shrine is maintained by the 
reputed descendants of some servants of the hero; and 
150,000 pilgrims, both Mohammedans and Hindus, visit 
tho place during an animal fair held in the montli of 


tho I.acns Asplmllltcs or Bend Sea, in S; 
Abiad^ “ the White River,” and JiaJtr-a 
Blue River,” the two principal stmthem 1 
Nile. The dhninuUvo of liahr is noheirn 
** a Hinull lake.” It has passed into the Porti 
under the form alhvfrirns “a reservoir,” 
lagoon;” and into Spanish under the two 
and alhuhv.ta^ in tho same sense*. The 
thuHo words is the Arabic dcfinilc article, 
of many Arabic, w'ords that ban* been rc 
Spanish and Portuguese languages, bos 
into f. 

BAHR-EIr-TOUR SZNAI. See An 

BAHREIN' XSLAin), (dherwise c 
situated in the Persian (Jnlf. It is 27 
about 10 broad, A range of moderately 
through the centre of the isl.ind, hut the i 
an* v<*ry low. 'I’he island is fertile, an 
plantations of d.ate tn*es. Tho climate is i 
and rather nnln*althy. The soil is genen 
produces rice, pot herbs, and fruits—i-sj 
There, are. niiiniTous sjjriiigs of excolloii 
interior, hut at toii great a distanee. from 
availablo for shipping. Drinking water 
Munaiua is brouglit \x\t in skins by divers f 
of the s<‘a at the deptli of IK feet, where lh« 
good fresh water. 

Bahrein is surrounded by flats, one n 
Teignmoiilli .Shoal, extends fnnn the ish 
the northward, with a breadth of 11 mih‘s 
this shoal arc dry at low water. The eli 
IVIamuna, is at the nortli-eost extremity, ar 
lion of 25.000. The luizaiir is well supi 
sheep, poultiy, flsh, and vegetables; ami 
able trade is carried on. I’pwanlsof 1 H »1 
sizes are employed in trading; hut the pi 
the gTi'atest iinporlatice to tin* island, whi 
employs 2400 IkkiIs, eacli containing from 
men. Tho annual produci* of tlioso fishe 
betw'ceu X‘100,000 and .£200,000, There 
called Rufliii, 7 miles S. uf Man.ima; n 
exteusivi* ruins. Tlie inliahit.niits of the is 
race of Arab, Omanite, and J‘ei-sian. Tli 
activity and intelllgeiiee, and are ncll know 
the Persian Gulf for their c.om!nere.i.il and i 

Tlie island of Arad, lying clnsc to th 
B.ahreiu, is ver)' low, and nearly divided 
sea at high water. At its sonth west extn 
of Maliarag, alnjut a mih* to the ojustwu 
Conimnnieation is eoiislniUly kept up hi 
places by ineaiis of ferry IsintK, the distai 
only 000 yards. The distance from lli 
Bahrein to the Arabian shore is only 10 mi 
the two lie.s a small low island c.alled .Ichc 
is not inhabited. 
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No PooiKT, liowcvcr, b.'u1 opulonci* willidrawii her powerful 
Iiuiid than tho pen gradually reKuincd its old doiiiaiu; 
moles and buttresses were tom asunder, wjisljctl away, or 
tumbled heiidlong into the deep, where, several lect below 
IliH surface, pavements of sln'ets, foundations of houses, 
and innsses of walls, juay still be descried. The only 
remains above ground are three or four cinailar buildings, 
eoinmonl^ Cidled ti-inplus, but two of wbieh ut least were 
apparently thcirrue, or wann-ballis. 'I’be wbole country is 
full of minerul springs. The baths, sonudimes called Tritoli, 
and tMunelinies the Baths of Nero, althongb there is no 
rertson for believing that (liey were ecjnstrueted by that 
einiM‘nn‘ (^ra«»!i. ‘•Anliebila di rozznoli*'), are two sejKirate 
buildings near eneb other. 

The iiUniciions «if ihiijc were its nnld climate; its situa- 
ti(»ii, protected by liills from the blasts t)f the north and 
of the south wi-st wijnU, and open t«> the eastern br(*o;!e, 
which is frcslumed by blowing across tlie bay; a sea gene- 
nilly siiKMitb; abiiiubint bot-springs; ami a delightful view. 
'I'Jicsi* wen* the r*)jarnns wlileli unnb- opulent men, tired of 
tin* bustle nml tia; beat of Koine, resort, to Bnirc for qiiic't 
and health. “NolJiing in tb* world can Ik* coiiipaied nitli 
the lovely bay of I»aia*," exclaims Horace's wmlthy Konnm 
(Kpist. i. HA), who is desirous of erecting a niagnitieent 
^illa tliere. As ttn* resort of the idle and wcatlliv it soon 
actjuireil tin; reputation of being a iiotbcd of v)«(*, and 
Seneca ])crsuadc(1 everyone who wislied to be able to c«ni- 
trol his piissiouH to keep away from it. 

I'lio whole coast of Bnhe is now nluiosl a di*.s<>rt, tin* 
modem village of Baja lM*ing an insignificant collcelion of 
mean hov<ds. The numerous springs, bi*ing iu*glccted, 
have <K»aied down the declivity of the liills, and formed 
stagnant }>ools, the exlialatioiis of wliudi r<‘iul<*r the upper 
iiir uiiwhoh‘somc in hummer. The ground is stroweil with 
foundations and reiimlns of walls, hrieks,ccineut,and pieces 
of marble. Diuler the water, near the shore, lyiincos, c.nr- 
iieliaiis, and other valuable stones have be(*n found. 

Till* nam<‘ of Gulf of Buja is now applied to the extent 
of sea Is'twwn Cape lili.scnum and tlie point of I’ozieuuli, 
which affords u good nnclioragc to large vessels and mcn- 
of-wav. while the Bay of Naples is cxjiosed to the Ithttavio^ 
or south-west wind. 

BAIGOR'RY, VAUKY OF, in tlio (Icpartinenl of 
Basses I*yix'iiccs in Kranci*. Tliis valley comnienccs at 
the fronliiT of Franco and Spain, and is about 11 miles 
long and 8 broad. It is watered by a little stream, the 
llonrepeteca, wliieb falls into !b<} Niv**, a tributiuy of the 
Adour. Tins princijMxl j»lm*e in the valley is St. Ktiennc- 
do-Buigorry, which lias a population of 2dff0, Tlicix are 
rich cojiper and iron iniiies in this valley, and huge cojiper 
and inm works fur smelting and reiining the ores. 

BAl'KAl. LAKE (the Dnlai-nor or Holy Sea" of the 
Mongolians) is by fur the largest fresh- water reservoir in 
Asia. It is .situated in tlic Ihisso- Sii)ermn government of 
Irkutsk, and sweeps S. and N.W. in the form of a circle 


deep crevice, which occurs towards the w 
of the lake, and by wliiidi the Low’cr Angt 
sur]>lns waters. The scenery hero is very 
gmuite masses being in many places clothi 
pine from their summits to the water’s ci 
abmud in hot springs. Mr. Chersky’s exp 
slir»wed that the rocks on the west side of 1 
to tlirco different cpoclis—T^iinrentiun, Silur 
Numerous streams descend from thesuhci| 
but all of them huvo a short course, and i 
which, however,^commonly flow even in th« 
The mountain ranges which inclose the e.u8i 
sides of the lake, advance in many jiart 
shore as those on the other sides of the 1; 
more broken into hays and capes; and, I 
two large (qs iungs and one nanw opening 
IHO rivers ••mpty themselves into the la 
largest are the Selenga and the Orkhou. 

The Knminnr at I^ake Baikal is veiy shoi 
an* cr»hl mid of leu fnisty; sometimes it b 
August, or at late.Ht in September. Ii 
moiushcs ice is always found, even durii 
The lake is nevi r ouvored with ice bcfoi 
December, often only iu the beginning of 
must he a.scriiH!d to its great depth and its 
ll may be tr.aversed on sledges up to the 
> vQii tin* lieginning of May. No traces of 
s]>riug are discovered l)er«)re the middle o: 
season shows itself in its vigour only at tii 
the lieglmiing <jf June. 

The lake produces abundunec of fir.h, of 
are the sturgeon, salmon, and seal. It for 
link in the coinnranieatioii between Kossia 
is tvavereed by sledges in winter and by stcii 
wliieli has added greatly to the trade. 

BAIL (from Uhl French hailler^ to \ 
derived from Low J..atiii hcuularCy to cs 
nurse does a cliild) is a technical terr 
KiigUsh and Scotch law; but in Knglond i 
civil and criminal procedure, whereas in Si 
exclusively to the latter. It signiflos tl 
bLH'ome responsible for the .appcaituico 
arre.sted by legal pixiecss, to answer to tlie 
against him; and they ore so called bccai 
dehmdant was hailU^ delivered or coinmitti 
of his l>ail, who were bound to produce 1 
appointed for his appearance. 

In civil casus the slieriff is compelled t 
all pcrsoiw arrested by him in anv ptT 
reasonable sureties being offeied for their 
is liable to an action if he refuse to do so 
legally sutficiciit, but in accepting one onl} 
so at his own risk. On the other hand, 1 
two or more, according to their circuni 
persons who enjoy jirivilcge from arrest, 
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witli apprcbeudod, sucli ju(lp;u may order the defendant or 
defendontH to bo held to bail in any earn be may think 
not exceedhig tbo amount of tbo debt or danmj^cK. This 
order may be mode at any time bct>N een tho commencement 
uf tliu action and final jud{;mcut. The plaintiff may there- 
n])on hue out a writ of capias ad resjiundendum, and arrest 
tlie defendant, who, when bo arreeted, is to remain in 
t'UHtody till ho ehall have pren a balUliond to the BboriiT, 
or shall have made deposit of tho smn indorsed on such 
writ of capias, together with £10 for tho costs. 

By section H of the Debtors Act, IHGO, iucorporatoJ 
ill order GO of tho rules of tho Suprefho Court, 
it is provided that upoa special .applic-atioii uud allidavils, 
n waiTunt may lie issued for an absconding debtor's arrest 
to tlie prescribed ofiicei* of the conrt, indorsed in the same 
iiianncr as a wiit of capias. This warrant may be exo- 
ciilrd at any lime within seven days from its date in- 
i-hisive; llu' ufhccr executing it must detuin tlii' duhlor 
nntil li(‘ luis ]mtd the debt and costs iiidurhcd in the 
warrant, or giv<*ii boil, according to tho priielirc of tlic ; 
Mipcrior courts, or is otherwise lawfully discliarged. The 
warrant may ho executed in any jiart of ibigland, and cun 
be trausmitted, if ncccBsary, from llio bailiff of the county 
court wliciivo issued to tbo bailiff of any other county court 
within the district of which tho debtor is suppused to be; 
and .such latter bailiff may lawfully execute it, as though 
it had been dircided to him by tlio judge of tho county 
court out of wliich it isswd. lJut os tliis warrant is only 
auxiliary to llic pnicoss under I & 2 Viet. <•. 110, s, .*>. 
before <tebcribcd, it becomes void and of no cH'cet as a pru- 
tvclion to tiie creditiir, unless a capias, und in eases where 
no action was laaidiug in tiio superior courts, a writ uf 
siitiimuus therein 1>o furlhwitii issued uud served, within 
seven days from tho date of the warrant inclusive, l^pon 
Miidi service of the capias the debtor is deemed to Imve 
lHH‘n arrested by virtue of it, and all pmccedings miisl be 
had upon it as if it liud been IsNued prior to the issuing of 
that warrant, and according to the ordinary practice. If 
the debtor, upon his arrest under the Wiirrant, pays Ibe 
debt and costs, and is accordingly releuHcd from custody, 
tlie capias must bo issued, but need not, of course, be 
served. The debtor when arrested may at onct^ pay the 
debt and costs Indorsed on the w.'irrant to the oiliccr duly 
uiTcsting idni, or enter into a bail-bond to bim with twi> 
smlicient sureties for the amount indorsed, conditioned to 
put in Hpcciol hail os rc'ijuircd by the warrant, or to make 
dc(Kisit of tbo sum so indorsed, together with ilKl for 
4'usth, mid thereupon he is entitled to be discharged from 
custody. 

Bail in yiVror.—-lly tho Common i-aw I’roceduro Act, 
1852, s. 151, it was enacted thatujKin judgment thereafter 
to be given in tbo snporior courts, execution should not bi' 
stayed or delayed by proceedings in error, or supiTscdcas 
thereupon, without the special order of tho court or a 
judge; unless tho person in whosii name such pn>ceedings 


Bail in Crimnal Casen are the sureti< 
crown by a person accused of a crime, and 
by a court or inogistmtu to be at liberty till 
security for liis Ap)>earanco. By the conmioi 
persons, even though charged with licinm 
allowed the privilege uf bail, till Uie cruue 
afterwards treason and other felonies, w« 
statute. Tho provisions of all previous stu 
hail were superseded by (lie 11 & 12 Viet, 
witicb it was enae.U'd that any person cl 
justice with any felony (not living Ueaso 
assault with intent to eouiinit a felony, p 
nation of jury, concealing the birth of a 
burying or otluTwise, wilful and indecent 
person, riot, assault in pursuance of a coi; 
wages, assault ui)OU a pollen officer iu Llic 
duty, or upon any jaTson acting in his 
bivaeli of duty as u ]ieacc olllecr, or any m 
pioseculion of which the (ujsts may Ik* <'i 
bailed at (hf. dUentiun uf tlio justii'c o 
K 21 provision is made for bailing person 
fnrtlier examination. In csises of tn'ason t! 
ns before sUited, no power uf taking bail, 
is reserved to a s(!cr<‘tary of state, or to 
High Oourl. The rc<’Ogni/.ance of bail is 
tlie appearunec and burrend«‘r of the pei'soi 
time and place of trial, and for bin then an 
and taking his trial, and not departing wLtl 
may at any time sei/.e und surrender the] 
thus diselmrgo themselves. In onlinnry 
uuuHiuii for justices or magislrates to adni 
e.abe of felony, unless ihert; are circumstun 
tionnily favounihle kind. 

Tlic Act last referred to .aj»jilied only 
bail (ly justices of the ()cuce, and did nut affi 
of the su)>orior courts. Uy the coiiimor 
courts had various degree.s <»f jniwcr us regr 
sion of prisoners to bail—just as liie authoi 
was limited to some p)u:tieulav class uf ku 
of (jucen’s Itcneh had more extensive uu 
Common Iffeos, Kxelie<pu*r, or Chancery C 
luiil H party committed for any crime wb 
treason or murder; and it exercised tl 
cajiital eases when circumstances nnsod a 
the party's innoconce. The Judicature A 
into oj)erati«in in Novemb<T, 1875, mouJi 
superior courts into one High Court uf 
judges of winch were invested with imjuuI j 
dielion. h'or the more speedy dcBpatch o1 
ever, most of the former divisions were rett 
respective names. Tlio Queen’s Bench Di 
cognizance of tho casas in wbicli il wouh 
neeessory to exercise tho exteiism* powei's 
vested only in the court *>f that name; bj 
are not now limited to any special divisi 
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Til Scotland tho use of tlic term bail is coufinod to tiu* ! misdemeanours in the woods and demes 
cnmitiiil cuurts, the corresponding term for civil process 1 Manors. 

being Caution. In criminal proceedings all olTunrfK that ' 4. BailiJ!' of iht cnvnUj court receive 

arc not capital are luulable by tlio magistrates, sheriffs, and I from tho high bailifF of tho court, and his 
judges, but these ofRcials have no power to admit to bail in ' same as those in the superior courts, 
capital otfeiices. The High Court of Jiistirinry, however, : BAZXlWlCK (from the French hoi\l\ 
is rud restricted in tliis manner, and it isissosse.s ]Mj\ver to j trir, the dwelling-place or district of tho 
admit to hSi\ even in capital offeiices, and to fix the amount j cither a county which is the bailiwick ol 
at discretion. A similar autboiity is vested in the lord . hailiff of tlie queen, and within which liis 
advocate, hut only uiidiT viM”y extraoidinary circumstances ' his authority to execute proe«*s8 extend ; o 
would such power be cxereiseil. ; luntieular liberty or frimcliisc of some Ic 

BAX'IiZ^ .a Scotch term gen<>rally used to designate a , exclusive nutJiorlfy within its limits to at 
magistrati; of a muiiielpu] corporation holding an cfflicr; j does within the county. The coricspondi 
analogous to that of an uldcjonnn in England. He is ; is hrtWiaye, See Bailiff, Siir.uim 
mvesled with statutory ysavers, and in common law is held j BAHtLSXTXi, an old town in the dejia 
to liave the same j«a\er witliin his tenilojy that a sheriff j France, 15 miles N.W, of Lille, and 4 
1ms in his cotinly. The chief magistrate of a »S(M)ttish , Belgian fi^mtier. Its church is a ver)' ai 
coryMirntion, eiilitied tin* provost, is by virtin* of his oflicc ; There arc some tanneries, and manufaci 
in llie commi^^ion of tin* peace, oin* or inon* <»f tlie bailies ^ lac**, and cotton and w<M)1l(!n goods. Tli 
being geuersilly assiwiated with him. The hereditary keeper 1HS3 was I l.bOO. 

of the abbey or snnelnar}' of Holyrood, appointed by the , BAXLXlE» GflSN&RAL, tlie ofllcer in 
J)uke of Hamilton, is calle«l tlie b.-iilio of tlie al>l»ey, and has . Scotch army whicli Cromwell c^miplotcly ro 


jnrisdie.tioii in civil debts coiitracdcd witliin the jireeiiicts. i 
Formerly the term was also used to designate tlie oflicer | 
who, in conveyancing, rcjin'senled the hclle.r ami dclivm*d 1 
the lands to tlic buyer or his allonicy, but the ]>assing of 
the 'I’itles to Imiid Act,'’ I 22 Viet, c, 75, has rcndoiX'd 
this ollice UTineocssnry. 

BAIXIFF* a lci*cper or hujicrintcndcnt, from the 
Old rreiM'h hnlUlf .a custodiiT (l.<»w I^itiu, Aoiw/orc, to 
c.arry alsmt. as a nuisi docs a child, whence buiulu*^ a | 
porter). All llic viuions oflieers who aio called liy this 
name have* some kind of su])eiint<*udi‘nce intrusted to them 
by tlieir suiierior. The sheriff is eallcil the queen’s hailiff, 
and his county is his bailiwiek. Tin* keeper of Hover 
Castle is called the liailiff; .nnd the cliief niagistrat<*s of j 
ninny aneient cor|iorilioiis in England had this name, j 
Amongst the jiriiicipal oflic<*rs of coqiorate towns to which [ 
tin* inquiries of the Corporation (^^ullnissioIlelF extended in 
fliere were J20 officers calk'd bailiffs, and 45 inferloi* 
officers with tJic same designation, besides 25 wator-lmiliffs. 
But the cliief functionaries lo wlioin flic name is applied in 
England arc the bailiffs of sheriffs, llic bailitfs of lilicrlies | 
or fraiichisi's, and the bailiffs of Jonls of manors, nnd ihi! j 
bailiffs of the comity courts. 

1. Bailif f of ithtrifu were anciently appointed in every 
hundred, tt» execute all ywoccss directed to tlic sheriff, to 
collect tin* king’s fines and fcc-fnnn vents, nnd to attend 
the justu'cs of assize and gaol delivery; they arc called 
in the old books hailiffs-cnniit. The bailiff di'rivcs his i 
authority from a warrant under tlie hand and seal of the 
fiheriff; and ho rnimot lawfully am*st a party till ho 
W'CcIm'S such warrant. It is a contempt the court from j 
which pnK't'ss issues to hinder fh<* bailiff in exeenting it; 
mid when a party is taken by the hailiff he is legally in the 


ITih August, KMH. Neither Field-mar 
General J)avld Lesley was present. Gene 
cousin of Kouku i’ Baii.lik “ the Ckivenanti 
in many wars at iiome and abroad, sufferin 
the bands of Montrose. It was Baillie 
the Duke of Hamilton (commmulcr-in-chk 
forces, mmihcring abmit -IthbOt)) to march 
after he had crussed the border at Annan, 
appt'arcd off Vunnoiith, and again in the 
take advantage of any success alleiiding th' 
to “deliver the king from the hands ol 
tumults arose at Coleheh1<T,iii Kent, nnd i 
well had quelled llu' Inst and most import 
northward to join liis friend (icncral Lam 
the Scotch. The duke's army m.arcbing in 
by 1‘roston, Cromwell, with a small cunipa 
fell iijioii that part of tins army commo 
about 21,000 strong, and cutting it to : 
expedition nortli and south in most line 
Calendar carried nwny the duke and tho v 
an ej'e-witness informs us, “the licutcnar 
hsit (Baillie) did receive an order to mak 
tions for himself and those under him ns 1 
horse would not come back to him, being 
ser\*e themselves for a liotter time. Bail! 
with this, and liMiking upon that artioi 
ordered to do ns full of dishonour, he be 
would to shoot him through tho lieaJ. 
much Bolieited by the officers tlmtwercliy 
Cromwell, and within two hours all wen 
Roners.” (Memoirs of SirdamcHTumcr; i*er 
Turner himsidf refnsi-d to surreuditr, and i 
rying my wounded thigh with me,” to j<»i 
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rcnnaindcr of tlieir lives. Of a gentle and afRsctionato tlieatre and honws in Gront Windmill Sfr 
disposition, she enjoyed in a full degree tlic esteem and small estate in Scotland (whicli Baillie ger 
respect of her centempomrics in literature, and tbo liome to bis nncle, John Hunter) and an annuity 
of the sisters at Hampstead became the centre of a litoraiy Dr. Ilnntor, a short time before his dentil, 
society, which included many distingaished authors Imth of that it was Uis intention to leave him t 
England and America. Her first publication wus the first os lie had derived too much plensurv from 
volume of tbo Plays on the Passions,*' which she described fortune to deprive him of doing the same." 
as “a scries of plays in which it is attempted to delineate In 1786, two years nftcrWilliain Huntei 
tlic stronger passions of the mind, each passion being tho in conjunction with Mr. Cmicksbonks, gav 
subject of a tragedy and a comedy.” To this n second of anatomical lectures, thus in bis twenty* 
volume was added in 1802, and a third in 1812. In 1804 upon liiinsclf the task of supplying tho pb 
she publishotl a volume of “ Miscellanetfts Plays,” mid in talents as a lecturer were of tlio first raul 
IHIO the “ Family Legend,” a drama founded on a romantic musemii of great value, which ho present® 
Highland tiadition. This was brought out at Kdiuborgh, of Physicians of I.ondon. along with X40() 
^lio. Siddons sustaining the principal female character, and proper state of pru^ervutio]l. 
was very well received. AnoUier drama, entitled “ De In 17H7 he was appointed physician 
Montfort,” had a short run in London, being played for Hospital, and two yeuia afterwards hs rct^ 
eleven nights, tho principal part being taken by John of Doctor of Medicine from the University 
Kembic. When an attempt was mado to reproduce it in render the collections of his uncles, as v 
1821 for Edmund Kean, he pronounced it to Ik; a fine poem useful to the public, lie nndt'rtook an exam 
but not fitted to bo an acring play; and tliough Miss niid in 17t>5 jmblished his Morbid Ami 
Haillic! had inteudt'd her dramas for tlie stage, and never soon translated into French (two traiisliitk 
;il)aiid(tiic(i tlio hope that tliey might become favourite and int<» (Icnnon by Professor Soiinncrir 
iictiiig plays, tlie great majority of renders liavc coniinned years after the appearance of this work lie 
this judgment. It is now generally admitted that the engravings for its ilhislralion. 'i'heKc, as ' 
principle ailoptcd by tlie authoress was nn crroiieons one, itself, will remain a lasting memorial o 
and tliut the exhibition of a diameter wholly dominated by industry, and tbo talents of tlicir author, 
a single passion gives an air of unreality to the conception. His physical frame was fci'blo compared 
by presenting un impersonation of one of tlie elements of > powers. Ho was under tho middle staiur 
Immaii nature rntber tliau n complete human character, i a slender form. His eouiiteimnco was mar 
w’hile it of necessity causes a narrowness of trcntinonl ami [ deal of sagnuity and penetration. He eu 
a lack of varied incident. These productions are, how- few occasional exceptions) in tiic uoremi 
<wer, interesting as studies in psychology, niul are full of liis professiou till the spring of the year 
liigh poetic fetding and power. In addition to those men- became affected with chronic inflanimatio 
tioiiod. Miss Baillie published three volumes of dramatic (windpipe), for whieli ho went to 'I’unbi 
pix‘try in and a volume of misecllanuous poetry, wards to his estate in Gloucestershire, w 

W'hich included some beautiful songs, in 18-11. She dii.*d the sixty-third year of liis age. Hit> fi 
nt her iiome at Hampstead, 2Hi'd Febmarr, 1851. at the nionument to iiiin. uith u suitable inscr 
age of oighty-uine. A new edition of her dramatic and minster Ahliey. 

poetical works was published in one vulnme iu 1861, and BATL'LIE. ROBXRT, commonly ca 
“Fugitive Verses” in 18G0. Coi'ennnter^ was bom in Ghisgow in KSOl 

DR* BCATTBliWa un eminent ana- fir^t at the grainmar-scliuol and afterwai 
tomisi and physician, was Ihmti in 17151, at the manse vovsity of Ghisgowj probably in IG2Jor 
(or pjirsonage) of Sliotts, iu Lanorksldre. His inotlier, into iioly orders; in 1826 lin was admi 
Dorothea Uuiiier, was sister of tho celebrated anatomists regents (as the professors were tlieii styled 
William Jind John Hunter. His father having been elected and this mtuatiuii lie held till the year IGJ 
professor of divinity in the University of Glasgow, his presented to the parish church of Kiiwiiin 
i'ducation was curried oii in that place. His sister wus tbo At tliis time Builliu^H scntimciitM on the si 
ilranmtist JoA.vNA Baillie. government wire extremely moderate; hi» 

niough originally inclined to adopt hU father's profes- been Episcopal, and he was attached on 
sion, or to enter tho bar, his uncle, Dr. William Hunter, as by location aud Imbit to tliat form 
held out such iuducemoiits as determined him to choose was indeed at this time tlie established ecel 
tho medical profession. This celebrated mou, at that time in Scotland. But when Charles T. mad« 
the most eminent teacher of anatomy in London, was 1U3C and 1G37 to impose tlie now servicc- 
dcsii'ouB of superintending the education of his nephew in U[K>n tho Scottish Church, Baillio was in 
nerson, a scheme whicli was only nartiallv practicable, as. a mooting of the Supplicants, as llie o 
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takin;; with him a numlxT of cu])ie8 of hia boot. Ho wjts 
nominated (»ue of the four clerical c(»mmisKioiierK who were 
deputed, with iiino lojuicn, to proceed to l<ondou, under 
the protection of Uio Koal, to nu^iliate a treaty with 
the king. 'Kho four ministerM, hcRides acting as chaplains to 
the other commissioners, were sent Hjiecially to c<»nv<‘rt 
tl>o Kiiglish roi'itaus t<i Prcsbylerianisni, ns m’o learn from 
Ihiillit—“ i tuy.self for the convincing of tlint prevalent 
t;iction against which I hav<“ written” (Anniniun Kpiscopals, 
uamtdy). lie reoclu'd London <in the ICth of November, 
and remained there till tlie beginning of .lime, 1G41, hav¬ 
ing duiiiig his I'csidence niluessed the trial of Stralfuid 
and other remarkable occurrences, of which his letters 
<‘ontaiii \cry detailed and giaidiic accounts. In .lime, 
1042, Ihiillie was appuinled professor of divinity In the 
I'liiviTsity of (liasgow; but immcdiutely after this he was 
again dcsjiatchcd to Kngland as one of the five eleri<‘al 
VommishioiuTh from the Ociieral Assembly to tin* West¬ 
minster Assembly of Divines. He nuiehed London on the 
iHth of November, and his stay this time lasted for mure 
tliaii two years. After tlm (sxeention of the king he was 
om* of two clergymen sent <»ver to the Hague, in llfarch, 
Id'll), with Ihe eommissioners of the Scottish Kstates (or 
]*>irliamenl) to enter hito negotiations witli (Jharlcs 11. 
When Cromwell ndvancod upon Clasgow,in October, IdftO, 
after the hallh* of Dunbar, Ihiillie lied to ti»e Isle of (him- 
i>rae with Lady MontgonuTy, hut left, he tells us, all Ins 
family and gmsls to Croinweil's courtesy, *‘\vhieh,” he 
adds, “indeed was givat; for ho took such a course with 
liis Ht»liliera that they did less disiilctisure at Hhisgow nor 
j than] if they bjul been .at iionduii, though Mr, Zachary 
Jh)yd railed on them all to their very face in the High 
Clinreh.*’ In (dmreh politics llaillie now allied himscir 
with the moro modcintc party. Imintsliately after tlie 
Uebtoration he was appointed jn-ineijMal of the Hinvcrsity, 
l*atrl‘k HUlespie, oin* of tin* chief leaders of tlie partv 
op^MNMsl to Ihiillie, Ih ing dis]>ossesscd of that oflicc. He 
did not, how’cvcr, long enjoy this jnefennent, having died 
almut the. end of August in the following year. Fortun¬ 
ately for posterity, a cousin of Duillie's, a “Jteverciid Mr. 
Sp.mg” (or Strang, uceording to the British Mnsenin 
MS. copy), was Scotch miiiistcv at Cmiipvci'c, in Holland, 
in the early times of the r<‘bclIion. mid Bailliewi*ote to him 
and otliei's upon all great occasions shoot iijKni slicel (in 
a vile handwriting), taking trouble furlhcnnore to copy 
tlie hasty, babbling coiTcspoiideiuy*—often intijlciably dull, 
alivays verbose, and missing what we must desire to know, 
but always veracious, and In^yond ]>nco on that account. A 
complete edition of “ llaillie's Ldters” was prodtic^'d under 
the caie of David Idling. lisij., in three volumes (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1841). 

BAILLY, JIBAN SYLVAZN (17.‘l(J-17ft3), im 
eminent French astixmonicr, president of the XHtioiml 
Assembly of 1783, and mayor of J’aris during the IJcvolu- 
tion, was originally intended for the ]irofessioti of hii artist, 


rOriglno des Fables et des Beligions Ac 
in 1781-82, published pusthumonsly i 
author was a candidate fur the sccretaiy 
ilemy in 1771, at wldedi lime Coiidorcet ^ 
the exertions of D'Alembert. But Baill 
tlie Academic FrAU 9 aiso in 1784, and to t 
Inscriptions, &c., in 1785, he and Font 
only two instances of Frenchmen who be! 
all the three academies, and himself tlm ( 
whoso bust adorned their library duiing 
originaL His reports to tbo Academy 
r.nim.al magnetism (1784), and on the 
H«itpl-Di«‘u (1786) were much admired, 
“ Kluges” of Charles V., Moliei'o, Cornuilh 
nitz. Cook, and (iressot. 

IhuIIy, a.s a writer, is one of the most 
elegant imiung imm of science. On the li 
no man has treated so as to approach him 
qualities of stylo. But his whole system it 
miscs or eiiiijcetural inturpi*ctutions of fa 
that ho MVS, ill the early science of nil nti 
ruins of some complete syslcin than on 
formation; and he hupjiobcs, therefore, Hi 
whose name is now lust, is the common 
Kgrptian, Chaldean, Hindu, and Chinese i 
This supposition he speculates most agreei 
been wittily observed, gets every point coi 
primeval people c\(*epl their name and cxi 

At the election of the States-Ceiicral in 
the iirst chosen for Fuiis. Hr was cliosen 
Tiers-Ktat (ITtli dune, 1783), the day 
deebm'd itself *‘llio National Assembly.” 
otiiec during the memoiable sittings at tl 
<in the 23tli; nt the Church of St. Louis 
.Tune, during the p<>rsoiial attempt of the 
the Asscmhly; .at the consolidation of the 
the 27tii: and till 2nd .July. His coin! 
jieuple of Fans, wlio elected him mayor of 
loth of July, being the time when the ki 
after the fall of the Bastille (14th July), 
Mirulx-iui, Lafayette, and Bailly were the th 
men of the Uevolution ; and Mignet cal 
tribune of the people of Paris, Ihu second 
the third the magistrate. 

T)uring the period of Ids iimynralty no t 
violent measujo distinguished Bailly's cot 
remarkable proposition lie made to the Assc 
1730) was that for Iho celebration of tii 
Bastille, lie completely satisfied noitlicr 
charged with devotion to and eoutumpt of 
rcspee.lively by tlio two parties. On 13tb 1 
Mayor Bailly walked to ihe Palais do Justi 
mid sealed up the papers of the ancient 
bad endmed so inaiiy centuries. The uni 
in which so momentous an act us tlio dis 
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according to different accounts, till towards tlie middle of 
1703. Dni'ing tills time he compiled memoirs of tlio Bo- 
volution and its causes, which wero published In 1804. 

Tho e.'cccution of lx)uis XVI., on the 21st of Janusiy, 
1703, mode Bailly feel that a man so much the object of 
enmity to tho ruling faction as himself could no longer live 
openly in France. He wroto to his follow-philosopher La¬ 
place, who had retired to Melon, wishing to know whether 
lie might safely come there. Laplace answered that he 
might; but, in the meanwhile, tho iusarrection of tho 31st 
of May eKtablishnl the armed power of tl^ Jacobins by tho 
nverthruvr of the Girondins, and Laplaco wrote again to 
Bailly, warning him not to come, as a detacliment of the 
revolutionary army was at Mclun. In sjiito of this warn¬ 
ing he had the imprudence to venture. He w'os rocogiiizcd 
hy a soldier in tho streets, seized, and conducted, after 
some delay, to Paris. Ho was charged, as well with the 
atfair of the 17th of July already alluded to, as with cou- 
hpiring in favour of the late royal family. Being proilueiMl 
ns a witness on tho trial of Mario Antoinette, he doniiKl nil 
necchsluii to any scheme of tho latter nature, and declared 
liis eonvictiun of the falsehood of all the charges brought 
ngaiuht the queon. His own trial took place on the lOtli 
of Nov<*mher, two days after that of Madame Roland. Tho 
day preceding hu published his justilication, which is to be 
found in tho “ Proeds Famenx,” vol. ii, Tlio same day or 
tho next day (accounts differ) ho underwent the usual fate, 
attended hy circumstances of nmisual cruelty. Tho con¬ 
duct of the ]>oo|)l6 towards him cxeitud tho indignation 
ONcn of the c.’cecutloners. A cold, bitter, drizzling min fell 
on tho poor old man of 57, nnd when tho end of the lung 
hitter journey was renched, amid the curses of tho enraged 
])coj>lc, tJtcy insisted that the scafl'old should bo removed to 
ti>o Chump do Mars, the srenc of the events for which he 
was to suffor. When there, it was onco more removed 
hevond the houndary of tlie sacred spot, which was not to 
ho ])rufaned by tho blood of sneh a criminal. The detested 
drujK'an rouge was bnmod literally befora his face. Under 
these insults, l.'isting for hours in nil, his demeanaur is 
lepresented as having been perfectly ealm ; and ho is said 
to have answered tho retiim'k, “Bailly, y»>u treinhlc!”ad¬ 
dressed to liim 1^ one of his persecutors, with, “ My friend, 
’tin with eold.” “ Cruelcr end had no mortal,” says Car¬ 
lyle (“ French Revolution,” book v.) 

BAIla'BIliMT is a term derived from the French word 
haillery to deliver, and may bo deffnt'd to ho “ a delivery 
(if a movable thing for a particular purpose, upon a con¬ 
tract, express or implied, that the purpose shall bo carried 
into ofTeet, nnd timt, when that is done, tho goods shall ho 
restored, by the bailee or person to whom they are delivered, 
to the owner or bailor, or according to his directions.” 
'I'lio English law of hmlmont is said to Iw fuuudcd upon tho 
llomun law, and the most convenient modoof classifying the 
different species of hailmonts to be that suggested by Sir 
William Jones in his “Elssay on tho Law of Bailments.” 


duly endorsed, this transaction, tliough it 
deposit, is a loan, and tho banker may use 

2. Mandatum (the mandate of the Sco 
on agreement on the part of one man v 
do some legal act for another, without au 
The aciioptancc of tho conmiission implies 
to dn so much towards the execution of it 
do if he wore performing his own work. ( 
or breach of futh arc the only grounds upo 
datary can bo charged with a loss. 

S/Cfmmodatnrn is a loan of a moral 
used by tho person to whom it is lent. If 
or any other article is lent for tho accom 
borrower, lie is bound to redeliver it in os g 
it was in wlien delivered to him, subject on 
oration produced by the ordinary ami rea« 
for the purposes of the loan. Tho borrow 
fur the slightest nt'glect. It is not suiHcji; 
him from rcs]>onbihility for the loss or hiju 
borrowed, that he has taken as much car 
own property. It is his duty to apply tli 
a vigilant man. If tltings be stolen fro 
he must iiidumuify the owmor, unless ho 1 
greatest care, nnd used all proper preeax 
the occuneijcp. 

4, Vadium is a delivery of goods in pi 
security for some debt or engagement ; 1 
I>crly discussed under Pledge, 

6. Lofotiois of two kinds. (1) There 
of goods to be used hy tlie hirer for a 
he pxid by him to the owner; or (2) a t 
for the purpose of having xrork done u' 
being safely kept for the owner, and in cue 
ment to he given or made to the bnxtco h 
a delivery of goods to be conied for bin 
to auutlier. 

Ah to the first of those divisions, the li 
a payment to the owner is hound to keeji 
degree of care which a careful man uses in 
goods. “ If, therefore, I hire Jiorse, 1 a 
it with the same c.arc ns a m.iii of commoi 
apply to his oxvn horse. If I hire a 
caiTiage, 1 must hike the same enn* of t 
conduct of my sennnts and family resjicc: 
prudent men would do of their ow'n propei 

Tho second kind of bailment eompri; 
mtumfactnrers and artisans, who have ini 
to them to work up; and also tho emi( 
carriers, factors, xvharfingers, and xvare 
innkeepers, factors, and carriers, arc bU 
liabilities hy Acts of Parliament and r 
[SiH* Cauuieu, Factou, Ikn.] Genera 
bailees of this description are hmnul to tnl 
of the things respectively bailed to them 

to mannfacturers or artisans, they are m 
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dation that in 1807 Roily ciimc to Londr.n ami p1ac(‘-d 
himHell under the p’oot oculptor. Ainon;' his best works 
may be named “ Kve at tlie I'uinitiiiii,” “ Eve Listciuns ” 
The Sleeping Nymph,” and the “ Girl pn'poriiig for 
the Bath.” 

BAILY, rBANCIS, w:us hern 2Hth April, 177'!, at 
Newbury Berkshire, his fatiier being a banker there. 

It 18 the peculiar port of Mr. Bully's history, that while 
actively engaged in business ns a stockbroker, in whicli 
ho accuTnnbited a large fortune, he gained n first-rate 
reputation in one species of uintiiematieul application, and 
laid the fourulntiou of nnolber, to be coiiiplutcd after his 
n'tirenieni from the slock exchange at the age of fifty-one. 

He pnblislii’d many treatises on leases, aunnitie's, nssar- 
nnee, Ac., before his retirement from business in 
From this time till his dentil, ho was engaged with all tlio 
energy of his cliaracter in the promotion of astronomy. 
Between tlie ages of fifty-ono and seventy, when most men 
in his oireiunstances w<iuld havo lM*en enjoying the leisure 
to which oonmicrcinl men above nil others are apt to hsik 
forward, he did the* w*irk of a lifetime. He w.'is, in 
«»!ie of the fonmlers of the Astronomical Siwiety. He 
alwi wiis one of those who exerted themselves to ]iro- 
duce a reformation and enlargnn’nt of the Aavtirol 
AlrnafMcl'^ and whose cftVni.s did at last prevail upon the 
government to place it upon its present distinguished 
footing. Tlie Astronomical Society's <*atalogue of stars was 
tho suggestion of Mr. Rally and Mr. Gomp'rtz, and was 
Hupcriiitcnded by Mr. B.-iily. He superintended tlie con- 
Ktnietion of tables, founded on Lalaiidu and Ijicaille, con¬ 
taining 67,000 starM, and he left the preface completely 
written. These catalogues were aftcrwunls ]mbli8iiod. A 
minute account of nil his writings is given in a lifemoir by 
Sir John Hersehel, read before the Astronomical Society 
in 1K44. 

Mr. Baily died on the .'KM h August, IS-bl. TIis last public 
apjicarance was at Oxford, on the 2nd of July, to which 
place he went, with some difiiculty, to ivcuive the honwary 
degree of Doctor of Civil J.aw'. He was never man ied. 

BAZNBS, BBWABB, author of tho lUstoiT of the 
County Balatinn of Laucastcr,” pniprietor and editor of the 
Mercury^ and rcpresealativi* of the borough of I.<*<*ds 
in three rarliamcnts, wiis born at Walton-lc-Dale, near 
Treston in lancashire, on tlic fith February, 1774. Having 
been apprenticed to a printer he removed to Ix*eds in order 
to obtain a better knowledge of bis business, and in 1801 
ho became proprietor of tho V^ccr/jr Mfreurji. The news- 
j^per at that time had a very small circulation, and 
like nearly nil other provincial newspapi'rs at that day, was 
without editorial article or reporter, scanty in its dimensions, 
and prissessing little that could inform or intlnenco the 
minds of its n^aders. Mr. Baines was one of the ptihlic 
writers who, by their nbilities and cliaractcr, rais^ the 
provincial press nearly to a level with thu metropolitan; and 
during almost half a century, liy his personal exertions and 


funeral, a marble statue to bis memory be 
town^hall. 

BA'na, oxnsBPra, a mnsir.ian an^ 
was born at Rome on the ‘21st October 
there on tlio 10th May, 1844, Ho sang 
jxmtifieal chapel, where ho was nfterwar 
bass, when he liccame celebrated for the « 
his voice and tho excellence of his style, i 
appointed director. Ilo received liis fin 
counterpoint from his nncic, Lorenzo Bail 
continued liis s^dy of composition unde 
naconi, whose friend and pupil he hecanm 
best known as a com^ioser by his “ Miscic 
1H‘21, which was long performed in the f 
Holy Thursday, in alternation with that of 
of Bai. Boini is chiefly distinguished, 
writings upon music, which display a dep' 
a diligence of rcKcarch. an cnthusinsni for 1 
mastery of diction that have gained him th 
liis principal work w*as liis biography oi 
collection of tho works of that master. 
1828 (two vols., Rome), and is one of tl 
authorities on musical history extant. It 
by Kiesewetter in German, with additions 1 
(Joiipzig, 1884), and by Winti-rlield (Bros 

^I'RAM is the dcsigiintion of the o 
numially celebrated by tlie Turks and oth 
nations. The first is also called Jd-al-Fi 
of the intoiTuptioii,” alluding to the bix'n 
vcrsal fast which is rigorously obsen’ed di 
Ramazan. It coinmciiecs from the inonie 
moon of the month Slicwal becomes visible 
of which, as marking the termination o 
uhstiiuMice and restraint, is looked for ai 
great eagerness. The S(‘cond festival, dei 
Azhd or Kurban BuiTaniy “the festival o 
is instituted in comineiiioration of Abmlmr 
Isaac, and is celebrated seventy days afte: 
the lOtli of Eullnjjah, the day appointed 
victims by tb« pilgiims at Mecca. Tho ft 
days. At Constantinople the two bairfini 
with much p<itnp. 

BATKP, 8ZB DAVID, Baronet, Gone 
army, and K.C.B., was Iwm on the fith 1 
at Ncwbytli in Scotland. He entered the 
years of age os an ensign in the 2nd Begin 
obtained a company in 1778 in the 73rd 
ment. In 177b Captain Baird accompunic 
India, and was present at the disnrtrous 
boucum, on tho 10th Septomber of tho nc 
handful of British troops, after a must 
wore pcrfidionsly slaughtered by the ami 
Captain Baird was here wonnded and 
After Ills release from prison Bairrl visitc 
returned to India in 1701 with tho ran! 
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Ill 180o Gencrftl Baird commanded an expedition directed Rtrpn{;tli of tlie capital by new fortirtcations 
affaiiiHt the Dutch Bcttlomonts at the Cape of Good Hope; a separate suburb to the Turks, with u mos 
lie took Capo Towu, and was proceeding to orgauixe his or judge of their owil Bajazet nt tlie saint 
con<|UU8t when ho was recalled for having sanctioned an fort of Guzcljo, on the cabtom hide of tho lit 
ill-judged expedition of Sir Homo l*i)pham against one of secured to him the command of that ebanue 
tlio jwsHessions of Spain in South America. gained an important Wctoiy near Niwpolis 

Jn 1807 he accompanied tho expedition against Denmark, over an army of 10o,O00 Oliristians, iiicludi 
In 1808 ho commanded a large force tliat was sent out to bravest knights of France and Germany, win 
co- 0 )>erate with Sir John Moore iu Spain. On the death of under the standard of Sigismund, king of Hi 
that able commander. General Baird, as second iu ctnninand, the furtlier progress of tho Mohanmicdan p< 
became commandcr-in-chicf, and the despatch relating to The greater part of the Cliribtian forces wen 
the battle was accordingly written in bis name. He was, into the Danube. Sigihinund cseajted to 
however, too severely wounded to take ndvantogu of the This great victory was soon followed by fn 
aecidciital promotion, even had circumstane.es been other- in Greece. Tlie Morua was l:ikeii, and ii 
wise favourable; for lie received some grape-shot in the loft l fell under the power of the Ottomans. T1 
Sinn, which so bhuttored tho bone of tbe arm and shoulder ■ Bajazet and those of the Tartar conquer 
that amputation from tho socket iMJcamo necessary. On touched each other in tlie neighbourhfsiil of 
Ins return ho received tlie thanks of Parliament for his | on the banks the Knplnntos. With 
gallant conduct, was gratified with the loiig-Konglit-for red between the two cinpircb. which had nevi 
riband, and created a baronet. He died iu 1829, by treaty, a cause, for war between two jw 

BAI'BJiUTH or BAY'RSUTH, the capital of tbe could not long be wanting. I’lie ^-wo so’ 
cirelu of UpjHfr Franconia, in Bavaria, is pleasantly situated j head of their arniii'S met in the plains of An¬ 
on the Bed Main, about 116 miles N. of Munich, and 40 of the ancient <iu1ati:u A decisive battle t 
N.N.E. of Nuremberg. Baircuth is au open, clicorfnl, July, 1401, in which the Ottomans were 1 
w’cll-built place. It has six g.itc.9; the streets arc broad, and Bajazet bccuniu a prihoiicr iu tho lu 
regular, and well paved; and it is cml>ellished with gar- His treatment is a matter of dispute; I 
deiib, groves, proinciiailes, and public fountains. Tho most Jones, on the uutbority of a coiitcin]»»nii’ 
remurkablo buildings arc—the Ucsidenz, or old ^lalocc, for- Arubshah, mnintain.s “ that '1 itnur did iuel 
incrly tlio inargmvial residence, and its church with an lldirim Bajazet, in a cage of iron.” He t 
<»i'taugular tower of freustoue; tJie new palace; opera captivity about 1403. Bajazet was succ 
house, which is one of the largest in Genn.my; bairacks; throne of the Ottoman empire by his sun I 
mint; town-hall; and niarket-pluce, in wliicb are three BAJAZST' II,* the eldest sou of the 
h.'imlsomc fountains. Besides the palace church and the Mohammed II., was born A.i». 1447, and in 
(iotliic church of St, Mary l^Iagdalcnc, erected in 1440, Ins father ou the throne of the Ottoman e 
llioro are bix other chnrchoR and a synagogue iu the town, occupied till 1612. lie Imd to contest 
The eelebmted author Jean Paul Kieiiter jiassial the last his brother Zizim or /.izymns, who was def 
twenty years of his life at Balreutli, and died there in at Ycnishohr, near Bruussa, 2Utli June, 1 
Novemlwr, 1826. A monument is erected to his memory j Kgj'pt. In tho following ye:ir Ziziin ni 
ill the cometery. Baireiitli was chosen by Wagner ns the } successful attempt, and lied successive^ 
pcenc of his musical festivals aud a theatre was erecteil for i France, and to Home, wJktc ho is sail 
his special use in 187fi. The remains of the great composer poisimctl, 24tli Fi hrmiry, 1496, A com 
were conveyed from Venire, where he died in 1883, and BajazetV nign wiw spfjit in war against 
jntiTred nt Baircuth. The town is a railway junction, and Venice, the Mameluke buitan of Egypt, and 
the centre of admiuibtratiou for tlicproviucti. There .are tan- no event of any great inton-st took plan 
yards, manufactories for making tobacco-pipes, parchment, first treaty was wmcluded between tin? <. 
iinen,ix)rcclainnndenrthenwarc,e.otton8,andHtockiiigH;and mrnt and that of Poland; and in 1496 v 
tho inhabitants carry ou considerable trade in grain and tho first diplomatic relations between tbe 
flour, A road, bordered with trees, leads to tho suburb of Czar of Moscow. Tin- lust ycarb of his reig 
St Georgain Sec,” on tbe Bed Main. About 4 miles dis- by llio rebellions of his hoiih, till nt iengt 
tantarothebcautifulpark, temple, gardens, and w'atcrworks Selim, prevailed, and s.u])|K)rtod by the .lai 
of Kremitagc, tho retreat of the former margraves of Bai- great mass of the people of Omstantinoy 
icuth. The iwpulation of Baircuth in 1880 was 22,500. throne, 26th April, 1512. Bajazet qiiitti; 

BA'JA or BAS. a town of Hungary in tho county of order spimd tlie remainder of his life 
UacH, near tho Danube, 20 miles N. by W. of Zombor. It Demitokn, his birthplace; hut he died ou 
is tho scat of the courts of justice for the e.oniity, has a at Aya, near Hassa, 2fith May, 1612. 
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Bi*venty-six pmpositmns extracted froni liis works were 
eensim'd by Pope Pms V., who, how'ever, refraiiu'd from 
imiTiing the author. The Jesuits mid Franciscans, how¬ 
ever, were not dispofUid to let the mutter rest; and the 
Jesuit l^dcz brouglit the matter again before the Papal 
ehair, and the seventy-six propositions were comlemnod 
by a bull c< Gregory XIIl. in llajus, while retaining 

Ills doctrines, made sueli formal siibinbsioii ns was required 
of him, and n^taliied liis jHisition in the nnb'i'rsity. lie 
died ICth September, 358J>, in the scveiity-seventli year of 
ills Ago. Ills works were published in part at Cologne in 
1096 (two vols. 4ti>), but the jiojki forbade their circula¬ 
tion. The IcAcliiiigs of Uajus were adopted in great part 
by the Jansonists, and were called for a liiiic, after his 
name, Bajaiiisin. 

BA^KARGANJ, a district of British Lidia, in tlio 
laeuteuant-governorship of licngjil, lying l)ctweeu 21'* 49' 
and 23" 4' N, lat., and Iwtween 89" 63' and 91" 4' E. Ion. 
The area is 490<i square miles, and the popiilutiun 
900,009. It foims tlie soutlirrnuiost district of the 
Darrel division, and is bounded on the north by the districts 
of Dacca and Furldpur; on tile east hy the Moghiia and 
Sholihar.piir rivers, sojmrating it from Koakliali and 
Tip]>crali; on (lie sontli hy the Bay of Bengal; and on the 
west by the Jessor and Fnridpnr districts. The adminis¬ 
trative headquarters ov* at Burisal, the chief town of the 
<listrict, situated on the river of the same name. Bakar- 
gnnj is a typical part of the alluvial delta fomicd hy the 
thriNi great river systems of Bengal. Jt is watered hy 
the united streams of the Ganges, Biabniajaitra, and the 
Meghna, and is traversed by iiinuTnernble livers and water¬ 
courses, forming a inosL intricate network of channels, 
which are ever cliangiiig their e^mrscb. The wlmle district 
presents the appearance of an iinlirokcii level, altlumgli 
tlicre. is a VQry sliglit and gradual (!(>eliiie from the east 
tow’nrds the west and iiortli-wcst. Tlie level of even thts 
highest part of tlic district is only just suflicient to pitilcct 
it from ordinary floods, while the western and nortli-west- 
om parts lie so low that llic water ot the numerous chan¬ 
nels and streams collects in extensivo inurshes and swumjis. 
'J'hese arc often of great size and depth, abound in fish, 
and frequently during the rainy season overspread the 
adjacent country. On the 6<mthcrn face of the district, 
bordering on tlic Bay of Ihmgal, lies the Bakarganj portion 
of the Kundavbnns, or sea'lsfuid jungles; but in many 
parts the land has now liecu cleared almost to the sea. 
The river system of Bakarganj consists of the otl'shoots 
from the great estuary of the Megima, and the tributaries 
and distributaries of the Arial Khan and the Baleswar, the 
two other principal rivers of the district. The mnnerous 
names given to these rivers in diflerent parts of their 
coursos cause great confusion. TJic same jK'iplcxing irml- 
liplicity of nomcH extends even to the smallest Uial^ or 
water-course, wliich the villagers on one side <iften call by 
a name quitn different from that by which it is known on 


and other wild nuinials. Game-birds are' 
the district, and fish abound in all the st 
which also often contain formidable cro 
lujutB, kingfishers, tlamiogocs, cranes, pc 
geeso ore killed fur the sake of their ph 
sent to Calcutta. 

Rice forms tho staple crop of the di&tric 
the only cereal grown to any extent. It 
sorts—aman, or winter rice; aus, the au 
boro, or spring rice. These arc subdividen 
a hundred \vell-A*cogniz(*d variidies. Ai 
crops of the district oro mustard, pulsi 
mjj»uri% linseed, betel-nuts, ciicoa-nnls, 
flower, and jian. Jute is grown extensive! 
part of the district. Of the total urea nen 
aru under cnltivntion. Thu condition of 
on thu whole satisfactory; almost every v 
little plot of ground, on which he grows 
wants of his family. 

Bakarganj is siihjoct to floods, which o 
injury. They am generally occasioned eit 
(‘f the riven before they euter the districi 
tides which acc.uiupaiiy cyclones. 

The climate is considered one of tiic heal 
Bengal, owing to tJic strong south-west 
blows up fresh from the sea, and ketqis 
cool. But tho heavy rainfall and conseqi 
the atmosphere, combined with the use o: 
ns sources of disease. Tlie principal eiuli 
fevers of all kinds and chohiru; llu) latter <] 
£>ox occasioiiully occur as epidemics. 

BAKX'WXLL* a very uneient town i 
beautifully situated on the west Imnk of t; 
N.N.W. from Derby, and 146 miles fron 
Midbuid Railway. The town contains n 
which tho iiHVC is of 8tixon urc’hitcctnre, bi 
are of later dale. It was thoroughly rt 
Bak<>well has a veiy neat and clean B])p€an 
visited by tourists on account of the fin 
vicinity, and by anglers for fishing. It ii 
summer rcsideiico, and a rtisort of persons 
its chalybeate, spring, and warm Mths, w 
in the time of the Saxons. Many of tin 
employed in turning, polisliing, and in! 
marble found in the ncigblaiurbood Neu 
the town is a entton mill, on the site of oi 
Arkwright. 'J'hu parish coutaiiiH many 
besides Bakewcll. The population of B 
WUN 2602. 

Three miles N.K. of the town is Clmtswc 
scat 4)f llio Duke of Devonshire, on a gen 
base of a finely wiioded hill; tho Derwer 
handsome stone bridge, fiows past its prim 
mansion forma a square of 190 feet, inc 
ixiurt, with a fountain iu tlic centre: it ha 
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rnoden) !ii tlic of Elizfthctb, nt wbioh ponod it catno 
Into tlio pnssf^Mun of the Mmniers family. It is not in¬ 
habited, and for the most part Is stripped of furniture, but 
it is kept in good repair, and tho public are allowed access 
to tliree-fuurihs of the building 

BA'KHTEGAN is the name of a salt loko in the 
province of Fare,, or Persia proper. It is ii(»w called 
Bciyd-i-Kiriz, or the Lake of Niriz, from the principal 
town in its vicinity. It is 42 miles long, 24 broad, and 
122 in circumference. Tlie river Kur or Bimdeuiir falls 
into it. The lake is often nearly dry in femmer. 

BAKTCBIS'BXBAX (Turkish, the Garden Palace**), 
a town in the Crimea, of which it was formerly tho capital, 
Irat is now included in the eirelc of Simferopol, which ftjrms 
port of the Unssiun gcu’erninont of Taurus. It is situated 
in a long deep valley, between two nmnntmns, and is built 
in an irregular manner upon each side of the sloping ground 
which descends to tho Tslmnik-Su, a ri\*u]et that Hows 
into tho Katcha. The orifpn of tlie town is unknown, but 
in the lifteenUi century it was the residence of the Tartar 
klinns, and its chief objects of interest arc tlic remuinK of its 
sjdcndnur under tho Tartar dynasty. The principal build¬ 
ing, the p:i]acc, or Khan Semi, was built iu 15X0, and 
was restored for tlio reception of the Empress Ojitherine. 
Ucsidcs churches and n syiiagi»gue there arc more than thirty 
mosqiws—tlie population still consisting chiefiy of Tartars 
—Cftthcrim* n.,in 17K;l,havinggninted them the exclusive 
right of habitation in the city. The town tliiis pit'sents a 
great contrast to the other towns in the Crimea, and is 
nltogether one of tlio most singular in Europe. The main 
Btroel is about 2 miles in length, and in this tlio principal 
hnildings are sittiated. Tho other streets are more lanes, 
dirty, mstked, and ill-built. The manufucltues of the 
town consist of morocco leather, saddlery, “ bouza”—a spirit 
distillt^ fmm millet—silks, knives, wisdicns, gold and silver 
plate, potter)', onns, tobacco-pipes, &.v, I’lie population 
.mnounts to 12,000, of whom alMut 2000 arc Greeks, Jews, 
or Amieniana. 

BAKU^ The territory of tins name, vvhich is confined 
to the peninsula of Aliosheron or Absliora, lies on the west 
side of the Caspian Sea, and is included in the Knssian 
province of Trunscaur4i8ia (Daghestan). The surface is 
generally level; the soil is rocky and slcrllo, without one 
ntlnictive spot in its whole extent, and without any water 
hut that which is drawn from wells, and this has a salt 
disagreeable flavour. Not a tree exists upon it; hut |)or- 
tions of tho tcrritoiy have a layer of mould, on winch wheal, 
luirley. and maize, melons, fruits, rice, and cotton, and, on 
the. highest ground, saffron, are raised. In some parts 
opinm is prep;ircd fn)in iKinpy-heads; and a s^tedes of red 
and highly savoury onion, which is not found elsewhere, is 
cultivated under cover. 

The peninsula is celebrated for its mud volcanoes, and 
for tho suporabundaneo of naphtha with which its soil is 
(diorged, particularly in tho neighbourhood of the capital. 


BA'LA (Welsh, Llaut/riD^ a mnrket-t 
ethshiro, and a station on the Great W 
is situated 18 miles N.E. fmm Dolgtdly 
eastern end of Bala Lake. In 1882 a lino 
nec.ting it with Festiniog. TIiu town cn 
one wide street, and contains a church, rli 
school, town-hall, and market-house. CIi 
is tlio Calvinistie Methodist College, crectc 
there is also a training college of th 
pendents at Bala. Flannels, w<H>llen 
gloves arc manufactured. Tho populatii 
in 1881 was l(i53. 

BA'XiA BEDS are so named from tbcii 
Bala in Merioneth. In tins locality they 
stones and sandstones, intercalated with 
The limestone is full of fossils, among 
genera of Ktar-Csh, Protustcr and Palacaste 
latter being almost as uncompressed ai 
washed up on tlic sco-heach ” (Lyell). C 
hc^ds are found on the sides of (3aer Cnraih 
tho Caradoc Sandstone. The lower ]mrt c 
sandstones, passing upwards into shales f 
liful trilobite, Trinuclevn concenirient. 
there is a gmat thickness of slaty mid c; 
which are of the same age. 

BA'LAAU, the luime of an anchmt 1: 
the story of wliose ccninection with the r 
is recorded in tho Ihsik of Numbers, clin] 
According to tlio narrative of the Scr 
was not ignomut of the nttribules t 
Jehovah, and indeed possessed a geimiiie 
for under divine influence he blcss^ the 
whom lie hail c-ome out to curse, and pmpl 
their futnre hi^tory. Other refcn’iiccs t 
in Num. xxxi. 10, Josh. xiii. 22, speak r 
a licatltcn soothsayer who advised Bnlak 
worship of Baal-l‘cor to the Isriudites t 
seductions of the Midianitish women, and 
by the children of Israel in their suco 
Midinn. This differenc.e bus been vuriousl 
and many different cstimah's of the chara 
of Balaam have boon ndvanrrd by bibl 
expositors. Most modern sidiolora are dis 
tho I’c/crenee in Nimi. xxxi. IG, and.Tosb. 
tlic earliest traditions conc^'niing him, an 
story contained in Nnni. xxii.-xxiv. us tlie 
who lived daring the first half of the eig 
TJic refciTnces to Balaam iu the New Teb 
unfavourable view of Ins character. 

BAXiACXaA'VA is a port on the S.'^ 
Crimea, on a small hay of the Block S(‘a 
province of Taurida, it has a harbour, ct 
lug ten or twelve large vessels, but wit 
entrance that not more than one vessel c 
time. The Crirneiiii War raised this fiiimll ] 
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Turkn were spoodily expelled from these defences, niid took 
refuse on the Hanks of the 03rd Highlanders, hastily dranm 
up by Sir Colin Campbell. These brave fellows received 
the Russian horse without changing tlicir fomiatiun, and 
by tlieir cooIuchh and steady gullauUy completely routed 
them. Thereupon the Rossiaii cavalry retired into the 
valley, whft'C they were <;harged by a small force of the 
Scots Greys and the Enniskillen Dragoons. These were 
joined by the Ist Uoyals and the 4tii and 6th Dragoons, 
and in a sliort simico of time 400 English cavalry dispersed 
a Rnssian corjis three times more immerous. The heavy 
cavalry Imd nobly niaintaincd their share of the day's 
pmceedings, and it S(K)n lieeame tlic turn of the Light 
Brigade to iiehicve glory and renown. On its defeat, t!)c 
Russian horse, with the infantry and artillery, retired down 
the valley towards llie entrance of the gorge. Six battalions 
of infantry, protJ*et«d by thirty guns, were drawn up in 
tills position; and the hills at the side wero covered with 
Russian infantry. At this juncture Lord Lucan roceived 
the meinomble order from T.ord Raglan, which, together 
with Captain Nolan's remarks, indueed him to send word 
to Lord Cardigan to lead forth the I.ight Brigade to what 
st'cmed certain deslruclion. Tpon tlmt fearful exploit 
lliey advanced HTd strong. Tl»ey had U* charge an anny 
in position, pnileeted by a powerful nrtillerj'. When about 
I2t)0 yards from the foe, the Russian hattoiies |>oured forth 
a murderous volley, and inany a gallant fellow w:is hud 
h)w. Nevertheless the survivors daslied on, cut do>vn the 
lutillerymeu at the guns, and dnivo Itai'k the infantry. A 
corps of laneers was hurhtd upon their Hank, and to their 
eternal disgrace the Russian artilh^rymeu opened fire on 
friend and f<M.f now ciig.ageil in a deadly struggle. Tim 
lM*ftvy cavalry came forward to cover tlmir ndreat; the 
French Cimssenrs d'Afriqne executed a brilliant charge 
on a battery on the left; and thus the remnant of the 
Light Brigade e.st'ufied. The ailair lasted twenty minutes, 
in which tinn* 40d men and nearly the same numhi'r of 
horsi's wen* destroyed. But the moral effect of the victory 
was wonderful, and the Russians dnioded un encounter 
with sucli tniops. A splendid descri|ition of the battle is 
given ill the fourth volume of Kinglaku*.H luvasiou of tiie 
Crimea.” 

BAUL'GHAT, a district of Brltisli India in tlio Chief- 
comnnHsionershiji of the Central Provinces, lying hclw(*en 
Sr IH' and 22“ 22'N Jat.. and H0“ 3' and 4' E. Ion. It 
forms an irregular triangle, w’itb its northern base resting 
oil blandiu district, its western side hounded by tJie Bagh 
and W'aingaiigu rivers, and its south'castern by Raipur 
district. The jiopulution is 20U,Ot)0, and the aiea 2C0U 
square miles. 

From the river Bagh, lower Bulagliat spreads in an 
open and fertile plain, fringed on its northern side with 
micaceous hill peaks and ridges, amid which a number 
of bmall valleys communicate with the highlands beyond. 
Higher up, tho country is broken by a series of irregular 


The north of Baloghat is covered with foi 
of these is tho largo sal reserve of Topi 
oast comer, where the trees are magnifice 
contains game of every de.scription, from 1 
ranges over tho hill summits, to tho fox i 
plains below. 

The rainy season lasts from Juno to i 
far the most fatal conijiloint is fever, to 
attributed about 86 per cent, of the deathi 
district. Cholera and sinall-])ox have hev 
harmless, but dydbntcry and similar bowc 
responsible for a considerable number of d< 

BAL'ANCB(from Latlu &4-faax, a two 
inociiino-^i, double; /anx, a scale). The 
of tho term applies to any slate of thin 
opposing circumstances just destroy the 
other; us when we speak of a balaiioe n1 
and evil, &e. Hence also the common 
which tho balance is not the state just nn 
sum of money wlduli must be added to < 
side of un account, in ord(*r that the di 
may b<! balanced^ or of equal amount. A 
of common use, the tenn scaln in mure fit 
See also liF.VRU, STifiicL-YAJii), and Wkki 

A simple straight lever, balaueod by wc 
mediately upon it, or 8ns{>cnded from ithy i 
manner that a common centre gravity ol 
lever may fall exactly on the fulcrum, or ] 
w’ill remain at rest in any positjon; and t 
said if tile weights arc so disposml that tli 
ily of the whole is always in a vertical line 
tho fulcmin. 

A ]>air of scales or bahinec should be 
when equipoised, a very small additional 
scale may overcome the friction and odlicr 
hy w'hicii it rests; and tho diminution a 
utmost possible extent is accomplished by 
ports a high jiolisli and attaching a kinf( 
each side of the hi'am. 

A bal.'inco should have what is called n si 
th.at is, the beam when turned on its sup] 
zontal positioii should immediately return 
a time about such jiosilion; and this is obi 
the centre of gravity of the beam and > 
rest, to be below the axis of sujiport, and 
passing tlirougli that axis. The scales 
are In general suHiciciitly stuhlo, but tlicy 
sensible. 

The 8tal)ility of a balance is estimated 1 
which tlie beam endeavours to recover a h 
after it has been mode to deviate from 
binall anghs as one degree. 

The sensibility of a balance is estimate 
deviation of the beam from a horizontal 
very small weight Is placed in one scale; 
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when no weight is in tlic scales will be so fur every wcif;ht ' 
with which it is intended to use it. A balance made by 
liamsden for the Koyul Society, weighing 10 lbs. nltogethor, 
turned will) the ten'millionth of that quantity, or with about 
the thousandth part nf a grain. 

A highly delicate balance should bo inoile as much ns 
^wssiblc of brass. Steel and iron ore apt to noquiro mag¬ 
netic properties. It should also be inclosed in a glass uise, 
with doors for communication, and wlion not in use a littlo 
muriate of lime or any other strong absorbent of moisture 
sliauld bo placed in tlie case. A needle, trhinh pointa cither 
exactly upwards or downwards when the beam is horizontal, 
is usually attached to the beam, and a graduated scale uf 
degrees is attocdicd to the frame-work of the instrument, 
ill such manner that tho needle may point to zerr* when it 
is vertical. By tlie scale also it may be ascifrtaincd, before 
ilu) Isilance rouies to T<>st, whether horizontal equilibrium 
iias been obtained; for in that coso the needle will describe 
equal arcs uu the graduated scale on ea<di side of the zero 
point; while, if either scale be overloaded, the needle will 
move througli more degrees on the side of that scale than 
on the side of llie other. 

It is impossible in practice to make n perfect balance; 
hut tho following simple method, imagined by Borda, o)>- 
viates the dllHculty, pn>vidcd only tho balance bo sensible. 
Instead of W’uigluug, say u lump of suit, uguiust brass 
w’eights, when the scales must favour either one substance 
or the other, sin(») no M^ales ore perfect, weigh both the sidt 
tiud the weiglits successively in tho same scale against a 
third substaiiee, ns iron. It will tiion be of no consequence 
whether the weight of iron was truly equal to that of the 
salt or not; the weight of the salt and of the bniss must 
Ihj exactly tho same, because, under tlie same cirenin.stanr.es, 
the two in turn counterpoise tho same w'oight of iron. 

BAL'ANCS, SliSCnUC. Tlie object of .m electric 
lialancc is to measure the electric resistaneo of an unknown 
portion of a circuit along which a current of electricity 
])nsscK. The best instrument is Giiristio's Klectric Ba1mie.(% 
eommonly called Wheatstone's llridgo, since Wlieatstune, 
and not the inventor, developed its groat utility^ Wlieat- 
stone’s bridge plays tJu* jtart of an ordimuy lialanee In 
weighing a substance. A known <|u.antity is put in one 
scalo-pan, and vatii^l by other known quuiitilies until the 
unknown quantity is cxortly counterpoised. 

Kesistonce varies hi various substances—soin(>, as copjMT, 
ollering scorcidy any bar to tho passage of electricity; 
others, 08 carbon, gt*'mg great n>sistftnce. ncsistanre is 
ineasarud in vhnu^ an ohm lieing lOUU million *^absolnte 
units;” and the practical w'nyof measuring is by balancing 
the unknown resistaneo against the known one uf u ‘‘re¬ 
sistance coil ” of german-silver, or silvcr-iridlum, such as 
elc(*triciuns make up to any required ohm-strength. 

The mode of operation of the electric balance may L 
illustrated by a diagram thus— 
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proceeding to complete tho circuit. Now 
passes along, tho resistance of the wire (for 
lifers tome resistance) cuusus the pitontial 
0 fall; it is therefore less at ,\ than when 
is less both at B and c than nt A, and Ic 
liither. But if the arms of the bridge, A n, 
no another in rosistance, and also the ann 
ne pair not necessarily being equal to the ( 
the potential at B will bo just a.8 low os thi 

are connected, and a magnetic nctHlle ii 
midst. Tills will not lie in tlie connecting 
are exactly equal; if cither is stronger tin 
leedlc will he deflected. Now lot B i>, c 
equalized, and let N it In; tlie ]>art of t1 
ncasured, then by introducing reslstaiict 
part of the altcmntivo eu’cuit, a c, wo c 
resistance uf A B by varying the streugtii c 
coils nntil tho jMiteutlal at it is found exi 
that at V. If it takes two resist.'inco coi 
linns and one of 100 oliins, placed in a < 
balance, then A b, the part of the circuit 
]i:iH n re.sistanco of 1100 ohms. 

BAUkNCB OF POWSSb, an expre 
used in diplomacy during tho eighteenth n 
tho niiuslecntli century, arising from Uiccui 
to prevent any one of tlie great powers - 
acquiring such a prciKnidemncc nf jsiwer 
the independence of any of the otlirrs. '1' 
which tho plirasc was hiunded might be ge 
follows:—When a number of separate and 
have gniwii np beside each other they init) 
be evenly balanced, so long us no single 
condition to destroy the iiuh'pondciicc of t 
among such stales there were geiieraliv 
piw’ors, it was by these counterpoising eiu'. 
balance was principally muiutained, and t 
smaller stub's secui'cd. 

So long ns the power of one groat stub 
check or balanced by that of another the 
the smullor states will lx? secured against 
will Iw disposed to iillow its rival to odd 
conquest. When, however, any one sta 
iK'Como supreinuly piw'urful, the inde|ieudc 
stales will bo greatly endangered and pnibti 
after tho destruction of Carthage there wa 
strong enough to cope with Rome, and th 
yet remained suvm'clgii powers successive] 
dominion. 

By homo historians tbo ide.i of a halu 
regarded iw being of modern origin, b 
among differuot states, designed to pr(M4i*rv( 
ence, and to restrain the growing power 
any one of tiicir number, will be found to |i 
a remote period. The best known miciei 
found among the states of Greece. 
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coimidcvahlp way r.mong the politiolaus of Eur<»|>c, and osiic- 
< iajly HO mnong those of England. Vast changes have 
occurrrd since that pcritid, and the annexation of the 
ju'nviiici's of Nice and Savoy to Kraiict* in of Srhleawig 
and Holstein to rrussin in Oic war Iwtwccn An'^tria 

and I'niHsia in 18GG, and that Ix'tween Kraiice and (Jer- 
iiiaiiyin ISV^h^vc all taken place without any joint action 
on the part of the other great powers, such as in former 
times would inevitably have taken jdace. • 

It may be doubled wln-thfr njiy poHtirnl dogma has 
euu!n‘d ro much uimwessary bloodshed and tyranny. It 
is now quite exploded : and tlie words of the great Seoleh 
“ Chelseji philosojdier ” may bo fitly quoted as summing up 
inoilern views of Hie mailer, Carlyle (‘‘Frederick the 
Great,” v(»l. iii.) says—Truly, if each of tlio Koyal majes¬ 
ties and Serene Highnesses would attend to his own affairs, 
doing his utmost to better his land and people in earthly 
and in hmvenly respects a little, he would find it inlinitcly 
profitahler for hiiuscdf and others. And the Buhuieu of 
i*ower would Kettle in that case as flic laws of gravity 
ordered, which is its one method of settling, after all 
dijdotrnu'y.” 

BAIiANCS OF TRADE. The balance of trade Is 
the difierence between tlie nggn'piti* iimount of a nalioirs 
exports and imports, or tin* balance of tin*, particular 
account of the nations trade* with another nation. The 
hnlane-o of trade used to he said to he favourable Avhen the 
value of the exports exceeded th.it of llie imjiorts, and un- 
favouralilo when the value of the imports exceeded that of 
the exports. In this country tills was long believed to be 
the earn*, and down to a late jieriod we were nunually con- 
gi'atulatcd by onr fltmnce minislei's on the excess of the 
exports over the imports. 

The. nttiunment of a favonrnhle halaneo wsls thus for¬ 
merly regarded as an ohjert of the gri'afest importance. 
Tlio precious metals, in consequence of their being used as 
money, were long considered as the only real we.alth that 
could he possessed either by individuals or nations; and as 
countries without mines couhl not obtain supplies of those 
metals except in exchange for exported produetH, it was 
concluded tliat, if the viUue of the commodities c\]mi*ted 
excecdeil that of those imported, the halanee would liavc 
to bo jiald by the importatioji of nn equivalent amount of 
the precious metals; and conversely. A very large pro- 
]>ortion of tlic restraints imposed on the freedom of com¬ 
merce during the last tlirco ccntuiies grew out of this 
notion. The import.anee of having n favourable balance 
Iniiiig uiiiv«*rsally admitted, every effort was mode to attain 
it; and nothing seemed so effectual for this purpose as the 
devising of schemes to facilitate exportation, and to hinder 
the importation of almost all puHlncts, except gold and 
silver, that >vere not iatended fur future exjKirtatlon. But 
it is now conceded on all hands that gold and silver are 
nothing but commodities, and tli.at it is in no res])cct 
necessary to interfere citlicv to encourage their importation 


and ordinary rate of profit on the capital e 
wlieat did not sell for this much its im 
obviously be a loss to the importer. It is 
no merchant ever did or ever will export, 
f importing something more valuable i 
so far from an excess of exports over im 
criterion of an advantageous commerce i1 
reverse; and the Inith is, notwithstandii 
been said and written to the contrary, that 
of (he imports exceeded that of the < 
United Kingdom the excess is between £! 
£114,000,000 annually) foreign trade con 
on, for merchants would lose on every tran 

In the second place, when a balance 
country to another, it is hut seldom thn 
remitting bullion from tlie dclitor to the c 
If the sum due by the British merchniits 
land bo gr<‘afcr than the sum due by the la 
huluncc of pa^'ments will be ogaiust Britain; 
w'ill not, and index'd cannot, be discharged 
tion of bullion, unless bullion bo at the tl 
exiKirtiihle commodity; or, wliieli is the sa 
it may be more advantageously exported 
else. To illustrate this principle, let ns i 
iMihtnco of debt, or the excess of the vi 
drawn by the. merchants of Amslcrdam 
those dr.awn by the merchants of Ixuidou 
amounts to £100,000, it is the business 
merchnuts to find out the me^nns of disch 
with the lOiOst expense; and it is plain 
that any less sum, as £90,000, £97,000, i 
purchase and send to Holland as rnucli do 
ware, colonial produce, or any other comm 
in Amsterdam for £100,000, no gold or » 
ported. T he merchant who deals in the j 
fLs much under the influence of self-intores 
lu cvffee or indigo; and what merchant w 
cxtiugai.sh a debt by exporting coffee whi 
ho could cff(*ct his object by sending abre 
coKt only £90 ? 

Kot only, therefore, is the old theory wi 
balttnr.e of trade erroneous, but the very 
theory is true, although it is still mail 
persons. In the first place, the value of 
imporh'd by e\'ery country whicli carries on 
eommercc (and no oHier will he prosccui 
sideniblo period) invariably exceeds the 
which she exports; and in the second pi 
balance of debt he for or against a cunni 
will neither be paid nor received in bulliu 
the time the commodity by tlie exportntio 
of which the uceuuut may he most profita 

The official statistics annually publishe 
of Europe, British colonics, and the L 
America, are quite inadequate of tliemscl 
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United StateH are {;oods of a bulky clioracter, wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, meat, &c., the cost of carria^ forms a considerable 
item hi the amount to bo paid by tlie oxjxirters. Then it 
tnust be remembered that the United States is largely 
indebted to Euru|Mi, uud heavy remittances must bo made 
in order to pay tlio intiTest due on tho government, state, 
manici](al, and railway bonds, railway shares, Tliere 
:tro also a largo number of Americans to be found every 
year travelling in Europe, a umnber far in excess of 
the Kuropeuns travelling in Ameinca, for wliosc c.Npensf's 
rcmittanccR must also bo sent to Europe# It has uln-ady 
been shown that rcinittances ore moro generally umdc in 
goods than money; and it thus becuiiies evident that 
I'xeesH of expoi'ts rather allows the iudebtedness of the 
United Stales to Kuropt* than the prosperous condition of 
its economic state. In estimating the economic condition 
of any country many facts must bo token into cousidem- 
tion ; tbe balanee of trade is one of these, but it is only 
one among many. 

It is dilHcnlt to estimate the mischief which the absurd 
notions relative to tbe balance of trade have oucoaiuned in 
almost e-very commercial country. Tins pcreat, or rather 
the only, argument iusUtod upon hy thone who prevailed 
on llie legislature, in the reign of William and Mary, to 
declare the trade with France u nuisance, was founded on 
tlic statement that tho valuu of the iinports fnim that 
kingdom (tunsideruhly exceedixi the value of the commodities 
we exported to it. The bulniice was regarded as a tribute 
paid by England to France; nod it w'Os sagaciously osUed, 
What had wo done that wo should be obliged to pay so 
inneli niouev to our imtural enemy? It never occurred 
to those who so loudly abused the French trade, that no 
merchant wonld import any commodity fnim Frunee unless 
it brought a higher price in tliis country than the commodity 
exported to pay it, and that tho profit of the morcliaiit, or 
the national gain, would be iu exact pro]iurtiou to tliis 
excess of price. 

BAXiAKI^irUS is a genus of beetles liclongiug to tlie 
OurcuUonidK, a family of tlie UtiiNcwitnuA. The 
species are all remarkable in j>oss(‘Msing a long slender 
rostrum, or snout, which is furnished at the lip with a 
minute piur of sharp boriiiontnl jaws; tliis iiiRtrurn<'nt is 
used by the animal in depositing its eggs, which arc geu- 
orally placed in the kernel of some fruit. 

BaUininu$ uucum^ or the uuMvoevil, deposits its eggs in 
l)oth tlio common nut and the filbert, having laired n hole 
fur that purposn while the nut is y’uung and tender. 

Balattinua glandium,, another spcxries of the same genus, 
uttocku the acoru in tho some manner as the one above- 
mentioned does tlic unt. 

BALANOPBO'&BA is an order of parasitical plants 
growing in tropical countries upon the roots of woody 
plants, from whicli they draw tlicir nutriment. They 
have no leaves, and licor some resembbmee to fungi; 
but thcro is no actual relationship, as flowers are prt'- 


lonn of the bolauus is scarcely distinguis 
stages from that of tho BAKNA('Li£, uii 
development of a cirrii>cdu is deocribci 
balanus having passed through the several r 
for its full development, attuclics itself 
to a foreign body, and sucretcH u shell, 
composed of calcareous plates, generally 
wbluli form together nn im'gulur cone; 1 
tho top is closed by a movable lid {ppi 
aperture at the other end of the shell w 
“ basiB,*’ a slielly plate to tbo centre of wh 
the uiiiinal is fixe<l, and whicli is immovni 
some rock or foreign body. Through a slit 
bolaiius protrudes six paire of long curling 
which arc alternately pushed outand retract 
up u couBtant current of water, and suet 
whirlpool, the minute creatures on which il 
The pcdnnculatcd cirrlpedes, of which 
the typo, have miunte folds of skin iusir 
exivers the body, colled by Darw'in “ origero 
seiTO to retain tho eggs till hatched, lu tl 
un‘ absent, but large folded brunchitc (gil 
“ i do n^^t doubt,’’ bjijh Darwin iu his ** Or 
“ that little folds of skin, which origir 
ovigorous fvciia, but which likewise very si 
act of respirati'Ui, have iKsm gradmilly conve 
selection, into branchise, simply through an 
size and the uhliterutioii of tlieir adhesive 
pedunculated e.irripedcs had become cxtiiie 
already sufferiMl far more extinction th 
cjiTii)cdcs, wlio would ever have imagined 
cbiic ill this latft>r family had originally ei 
for preventing the ova fixun being washed < 
All the members of tho genus arc henn 
species nw* innnerous and most widely 
possession of rocks, ships, timber floating i 



Riilnnus iintinimhitUmi. 
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betwoftj 20® 43' aud 21® 6G' N. lal., and between 8G® 18' sonth^cast Kiiropc. It lies between 46® 
and 87° 81'E. Ion. The area is 20C8 sqonro miles, and N. lat., 17° 14'and 18° lOMC. Ion, Tbode 
the population 780^000. It is Iwunded on the north by is very variable, but in gunoral it ranges froi 
Miduapur district and the tributary stato of Morblmnj; It <»ccupieB a surface of nlsmtllO square 
on the oast by the Bay of Bengal; on the south by Cut- may be added nn extent of about 88,170 at 
tach district—the Baitaruni river forming the boundary j and niarshos, wliich Us inundations render 
line; and on the west by the tributary states of Kcunjhar, vution. It is supplied with fresh water 

Nilgiri, and Morbhanj. which flows into it at its soutlicrn extremit 

The district consists of a strip of alluvial land, lying nine springs which rise on its margin, and thi 
between the hills which rise from the western boundary, and brooks, independently of whatever qiian 
and the sea on the east. This varies in breadth from about from the sources avhich ascend from its bed. 
U to 84 miles, and is dividc-d into three well-defined tracts the lake is through the Sio, near Iho tow 
—tlu5 salt tract, nearest the e(*nHt; the arable tract, which northern sides are encircled by hills covered 
eonslitules the hirgest jmrt of the difltrhtt; and the sub- vineyards. The surrounding coimlry is ft 
montane or jungle tract. The salt tract extends along tho intermixed with red and yellow clay, 
eonst, fonning a <le.sohite sandy strip some miles broad, tra- IwnnHfully clear and trnnspanmt, exeeptiof 
venu'd by shiggistt stn^mns of l»ruckish water, and clothed come l)olHterouH or a storm is at hand, and tl 
here and there with such senibhy vegetation as tlie arid a sonibn^ bluish hue. The lake abounds 
Koil will support. The arable tract, which adjoins this sandy is a spring near KUnnl, on the banks of thi 
strip, is a long ih'ud level of rice-fields; the soil is lighter impregnated with carbonic acid, and is l»cn 
in colour and more friable than that of Bengal generally, coinplainlfi. The place is much frequented b 
Tho submontane tract is undulating, with a red soil, and is noblesse from May to SepteinlMW. I’Ijc railvi 
broken up into ravin<‘s along tl>c base of tho hills, Bahisor to Ofen skirts tho S. bank <if the lake, 
is watered by five principal rivers—tho Subornan^kha BAltBSC. See Baalisec. 

Streak of Gold'*), the Puiiclipara, the Burabalnng Old BAL'BZ, ADRIANO, a celebrated gi 
Twister"), the Kansbaus, and the Biiitaranl (the Styx at Venice 25th April, 1782. He was app 
of Hindu mythology). of gw»graj»hy at Mumno in 1808, and prof 

Kice is the staple cnip in BalaHor,as thronghout the rest .at Fcrino in 1811. He married an activj 

of Orissa; iudtied, it may almost be culled the only crop of the same yenr journeyed with her to ]*orl 
the district, as it has been estimated tliat but one aero in a he pnhlished in Paris a work entitled K 
thousand of tlic cultivated area is sown with anything else, snr le K(»yaumo du Portugal rt d’Algarvo 
Tho princiiml manufacture of the district, aud indetHl year another work entitled “ V'’urietds l*oli 
the only one worthy of notice, is salt. Tho process is very tiqiies do la Monantbie Portugaih**.” Ho r 
siinjile and rude, consisting merely of evajMinitioii in tlic to superintend tho publication of these ' 
roughest way. The inHnufju.’turc is earriod on in the saline tiiiued to rosido tiierc until 1832. Here 
tract udjoiniiig tho coast. Tiio principal trade is carried 182G, the first volume of his “Atlas Etl 
on with Calcutta. Oiohe, ou Classification des Peuplcs anch 

Baeasou, a mumcip'il town. and t]»e administrative d’a]m'.s leurs Langucs.” 'rina was a wori 
headquarters of tlic al«)ve district, is situated on the right Balbi l>eing one of the first to take odvantu 
bank of the Bumhalang river. Among tho articles of of modem travel and tho researches of 
import are metals (used for the iiiaimfactnre of domestic IH.I'i he published hi.s celebratwl‘‘Ahrdgd 
utensils and ornaments), piece-goods, cotton, twist, tobaec.o, which has l>eoi) translated into the princi] 
guimy-bugs, drugs, oil, sugar, st*cds, &c. Tim chief export Europe. Ho received a grant from the Fre 
is rice. The population Is 20,000. and roturned to Italy, taking up Ids resit 

Balasur was acquired with the n‘st of Orissa in 180.3, He died at Venire, 14th March, 1848, ani 
but tho interest of the British in the district dates from a his works was published by his son, Eugcuu 
much earlier period. In fact, Bahisor town was one of the Turin, 1841-42). 
first English scttlvineiitH in Eastern India. The story of BAL'Bl, GAS'RARO, a Venetian 
its acquisition is romantic. In 1G8G Mr. Gabriel Broughton, traveller, who lived in tho second part t 
snrgeon of the ship //opefreil^ cured tho emperor's daughter, cKiitiiry. He was a dealer in precious 
wlioso clothes hod caught fire, and iu 1G40 he successfully business of his trade loil him to Aleppo, w 
treated ono of the ladie.s of the Bengal viceroy’s zeiian.'u took a journey to India, and as far us Pc, 
Wlicn :utked to name his own reward, ho replied that he stivcral yours. On his return to V'enice 
wished nothing for himself, hut hogged that his wmntry- account of this journey, “ Viaggio all’ Indit 
men might be allowed a maritime scUlement in Bengal. Venice, 1590). Those Veuetiaii merchants 
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Gc)itniA3f.] Masimin, limring tliat tho senate liad out¬ 
lawed luiU) was preparing to march from Xll^ricam into 
Italy. The senate in this emergency elected two emperors 
—Ctodius Pupienus Maximus^ on experienced officer, who 
hud risen from a low station to the liiglieKt ranks, and 
Balbiims, a man of station and fortuiie, *^nn admired 
oi-ator, a poet of distinguished fame, and a wise magistrate, 
who ba<i exercised with Innocence and applause the civil 
jurisdiction in almost all the interior pnivinces of the 
empire” (Gibbon). As the two emperors elect were 
proceeding to the Capitol to sacrifieo^to the gods, tlie 
people and tho soldiers stopped the way, demanding an 
emperor from the family of f lie Gnrdians, wlio woix> popular 
favonrites. A boy twelve years of age, the sou of a 
<iaugliter of the eider Gordian, being found, was saluted 
Ossar, by the name of Marcus Antonins Gordiaims, after¬ 
wards known in history as the Third Gordian. After tlio 
tumult was thus appeased, and the customnni' games in 
the Circus were given for the anmsement of the Roman 
])eoplc, Maximus set off for North Italy to opjH>Ho Maximin, 
while Balbinus rem.aiDed at Rome. A serious tumult broke 
out in the eity, which Balbinus was long unable to suppress, 
^foximin was killed by bis own soldiers, wliu afterwards 
made their submission to Maximus. Maximus then returned 
to Rome to enjoy a triumph for having ended tho civil 
war, A.i». 241. The {leojile of Rf>mc were overwhelmed 
with joy, hut the soldiers were disKatisfied, seeing their 
inflnenoe on the decline. A misunderstanding also appears 
nt tho same time to have existed between the two emperors. 
Wliile most of the eitixens had gone to witness the cele¬ 
bration of the Capitolino games, tiie prectorian soldiers 
sallied out to attack the palace of the emperors. Miiximus, 
iM'ing informed of this, sent for his German guards, in 
whom he trusted; but Balbinus, tlmnigh some suspicion 
of the designs of Miuxiinus, opposed the order. The 
prflBtoriaiis had tlnis time to force tlie entrance of tho 
palace, whc*n, nishing into tho ajmrttiients, they seized 
isith emperors, whom they dragged iguominlciisly towards 
their camp. Hearing that* the Gormans were coming at 
lost, tiicy killed tlieir two prisoners, and left tho liodies in 
tho street. They then took the hoy Gordian to their camp 
and proclaimed him einjicror, and iic w’as nckinmledged by 
the people and the senate, a.i>. 242. Balbinus and Maxi- 
tuns reigned little more than one year, during wliich time 
they hf^ shown assiduity in their duties, attention U 
justice and public security, and respect for the laws. 
Maximus was renowned for tirmness, temjierod by modera¬ 
tion ; and Balbinus for IiIb affiability and his elegant 
manners, his love of Inxuiy and retincment within dm 
hounds. His liousc, inhabited by liis jwsterity, was stil 
existing ill tlic tiino of Bioelctian (Julius Capitolinns, 
“ Historia Augusta”). The reign of these two emperors iii 
a sample of the social and ]>oliticu] condition of Romo in 
the century winch elapsed between the death of Commodus 
and the BCCCH.Hion of Dioeletiaii; tiiirty emperors, besides 


supporter of tho Roman Catholic Church, 
‘n the stormy times of 1847 and 1H4K; and 
ciiief supports of the D'Azegliu ministry, 
be Brd of .Tune, 1K58. 

BAIAO'A, VA'SCO NUNKZ BK. wti 
de los Caballeros, in Spanish Kstremadur 
Vasco in his youth held some office in tin 
Pedro PortcKjarrero, lord of Huelva; an 
accompanied Rodrigo de Bastidiis in his voy 
to tho coast of Cumana. He revisited Spa 
ho was*at Salvaticrra, one of the settlements 
■r Espailola, as it was then called. Here ho 
Kneiso, who was taking out a reinforcemc 
dition of Alonso de Ojeda and Hlego de N 
obtained a grant of tho country on the < 
They formed a small soltlcnient nt Sun f 
leaders quarrelled; Ojeda dh>d; Kicuesa 
prisoner to Spain, Imt was lost at sea durii 
Kneiso was superseded by Balboa, impria 
released on condition of leaving Darien, 
expedition Balboa had distingnished liimsel 
and conduct, and having nr>w acquired IIm 
mund, ami also received the first iufom 
applied for and obtained some asnistance 1 
He then, in the beginning of September,' 
his men in (-nc brig and some canoes, ni 
from Darien to Coil^o, un island near the c< 
where ho left tho vessels, and pro<‘«*eded ii 
By Ids prudent policy he w’on several tiibci 
after a painful jounicy of about a month in 
29lh of 8eptemlier, nt n mountain, from 
whicli the immense expanse of the Pncil 
upon liis view. Affected at the sight, ami 
knc(*s, he thanked the Almighty fur havi 
the favour of discovering these immenHe re 
cut down a large tree, and, de]>riving it 
erected a cross upon u heap of stones, and 
of Feniando and Isabel on the trunks of b(v 
about. Descending with his (H>inpanions i 
Balboa, in full armour, having in one hum 
the standard of Castile in the other, stoo 
until, the tide nM^eiuling, flie water reachci 
tlien said in a loud voice, “ l/>ng live the liij 
king and qumi of Castile. In their name 
sion of these seas and regions; and if ai 
either Christian or pagan, should pretei 
claim or rigbl to them, I am ready to opf 
defend the right of their lawful possess) 
then registered this act, by which the Span 
themselves to be the lawful possessors of > 
To that taut of the sea they gave the lu 
San Miguel, on account of its having bet 
Michaelmas Day. Bulliou, after visiting soi 
in the gulf, returned to Darien. The fatigu 
brought upon Balboa a very dangerous fevi 
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ncl^libourbood. A bandsome church and a lar^fo Kuinnn 
(hitholic cbapol arc both of modem erection. Tlio port 
Ims n little coasting tradCf and in fminmer is froqucnlisl as 
11 batliin^-pluce. There is a pier <J00 feet in Icnj^tb^ with 
a lighthouHo at its extremity. Bullirif^fpin was tlie scene ot 
a sanguinary battle in 1329, between the first Enrl of Louth 
and some of the English scttlei's, wlio disputed the claim 
to the palatine dignity of the county, but were defeated. 
William Ilf. rncnnipcd here on bis march to Dublin, after 
the battle of the Boyne. TJic popnlution in 1R81 was 24t3. 

BAL'BUSCUhe htiinmiercr”), a common family name or 
r.fttfnttmtn in several grntfx of nndent Rome, due, of course, 
to Home ancestor of tho family in question having sulTercd 
from this pei'sonal defect. 'J’hns we have a remarkable 
M. Acilins Balbns, as in early English we should have an 
Eailward Stutter; ami this particular Manius of the great 
Acilian clan (f/en*)^ or this [lortlculAr Kadwmd, was at once 
marked oft* in this way from his namesakes. There was 
also .a ’r. Ampins Balhus, and again an M. Atius Ballms, a 
Taicilius Balbus, an Octavius lialbns, <51 e., each “stam- 
meier” being of a clan as separate from the rest as any 
(’amphell from l^Iaedojiald. But hy far the most famous 
family winch bon* tins oddly common coguomeu was th.at 
Udoughig to the illnstrions clan Cornelius 
and of this tlio best known is Lucius Cornelius Balhus, a 
citizen of Oadc's in S]miu, the modern Cadiz. Ho served 
so well und<*r Boinpey the Great against the rebellious 
Sertoriiis that Bompey rewarded him with the frei'dom of 
“ the eity,” and took liim ti> Rome on hi.s triumphal return, 
71, Here he wjis fortunate onongli also to gain and 
n’taiii the esteem of the great Julius Cajsar. Tlis favour 
with the twt> foremost men of tlu* world brought him into 
the ficrei! light of envy; and another famous friend, no h-.ss 
than Cicero iiimself, had to ilcfend the. life and Lame of 
Balhus from seiluiis charges at the hands of demagogues, 
'rhe oration, a viTy iioblo one, was quitt* suecessful, and has 
f(»rtunntely been pvesen'ed. Jii tijo el\H| war Ballms would 
.strikn no blow against Ids first friend Poinpey, but he 
accepted the mnnagi’incut of all Ciusar’s affairs during (las 
frequent absences of the groat dictator, and thus rendci'cd 
liim pcrhajis ladter service tlian in the field. Ciesar dedi¬ 
cated the eighth hook of his celebrated “Commentaries” 
(on Jjis own eampaigus) to Balbus. Afttsr Cassnr’s murder 
and lla* rise to power of his great-nephew and lu*lr, Octa- 
> ian, the proved skill and integrity of Balbns endeared 
him to the new master of the world, ami he sened a 
cousnlship in n.r. 40. 

Ife imist not be confused with hia namesake and nephew, 
who served under Ca’sar, added a suburb to O.nlcs, was 
afterwards pn>r.oustil of Africa, and built one of the most 
iiiagnificeut theiitres at Rrune. 'I’IiIh last was dedicated 
U, and held 11,009 spectators; it stood on the site 
of the modem Palazzo Ccnci. 'rimugh his e^irecrww more 
spl(mdid than hU uncle's he never had the same remarkable 
influence in the state. 

___n_-.1 TJ- X.L_ _• .1 ... 


to cover All altar in a Rnniau Catlioli 
Italian word signifies a piece of furnituro, 
or fixed over sacred things, or over the sex 
persons of great distinction, as a mark < 
form, for tliu most part, is square, mid 
W’ith cloth with a hanging fringe; Nometk 
formed of pieces of cloth cut out after 
lianner. 1'lie baldachin has been suppoe 
derived from tlio ancient cibnrium (kibw 
or vnso). An isolated building, piaend by 
tiaiis over tombs ^nd altars, was called u 
modern baldachin is of the same form 
erected by Justinian iu ♦he Cliurch of Sant 
stnntinoplc, which was made of silver, go 
htoncs, and supported by four silver-gilt 
baldachin in St. Peter’s at Rome, made Y 
most celebrated, and is the largest known 
in bronze—being 96 feet in height, and w 
It is not improbablo that the Gothic cano 
of saints were intended for bnldachitis. 

BA L 1> BPZRABP. See OaruKY. 

BAXiB'NXSS (or Alopetuu^ as it is tech 

the loss of hair, which may ho juirtiul or gc 

or permnnent. A very rare form is that ii 

are liorn bald, and the growth of hair is ret 

two .years, or mwer takes place*. This is tc 

baldness, and is not amenable to treatme 

baldness may arise from several cause 

prasenee of a skin disease, debility caused 

ing illness, or jls a result of sypliilis. T! 

form is that of wuile baldness or calvil 

c<n»scqm*nceK of old ago. In this the hi 

gray and then white in colour; they bceoii 

and split at the ends, and at last the whit 

witluiUt others being fonned, and baldiu 

generally liegiiis and is frequoiiily limited 

the head, and it arises from a ehrinkiu” 

of the scalp and the consequent obliteral 

follicles on which the hairs depend tor r 

more common among men than women, 

individuals it arises companitively early in 

an heniditar)' peculiarity, from weakness ir 

or from the wearing ot uon-porous head c 

by preventing evaporation from the head, 1 

nuiiealtliy state of the skin. ^Yhero thiiu 

arises from constitulioiml debility attentioi 

to the general lieiilth, and when tliia is rcur 

off will he stopped as a ntle, and a fresh 

W’ill take place. This may bo assisted by 

applied hy means of a pomade or hair wn 

remcdii*H should ho always used with caut 

not he unduly exciting in their action. M 

jwirationH so largely advcrtim*d for promot 

«)f tho hair owe their efficacy (whore they 

thn presence of canlhurides. This acts h 
1* 
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BAXJ>OCK,a town in ITertrordHhirc, 37 miles from 
]/>ndon by tlie Great Northern Kailway. The town is said 
to Jiavo bcH*n built by the Knights Templars before tl>p time 
of Henry III. The church is a largo and handsome Gothic 
cdifloo. J t was restored at great cost, and some new stained^ 
glass windows inscrtinl, in 1868. A considerable trade is 
C4irried on in malt; there is also manufoctnres of straw- 
plait, and some breweries. Popnlation, 232(>. 

BAL'DBIC or BAU'D&XCX (Fr. haudrier)^ a mili¬ 
tary belt, band, or girdle inach used by warriors in more 
imeiont as well as in the feudal times, ordinarily onoircling 
the waist, hut occasionally pendent from tlio right shonldcr 
and sustaining a sword, or sotnotimus a shield or quiver. 
Th<‘ baldric was often ornomentod with precious stoiuis. 

BAL'DITB or BALDR C' the bcautifur), the biilliaut 
:n«l beloved Aso (god) of liglit in tlie Norse mythology, 
surrounded with perpetual mdian<*e, dwelt in bright 
hix'idablick. Ills palace in Asuahd, and nothing im]itiro, 
evil, or unjust cainc 4*ver near tlial holy house. Tlje 
vanioinnu flower w'as called Baldur's eyebrow, because of its 
dasszliiig purity. His wife was Naimo, daughter of Nej>, 
^^ho to motloni eyes seems to typify Blossom, daughter of 
the I5iid, meet bride for the Sunlight. Amongst the niytljs 
of l.aidur tiie most striking is tlnit of lijs dealli, wJiieh had 
ln‘LU furetohl in dire prophccios, fllling the Asvs with 
ti'iTor. Wiiiio All-father (>dui, his father, went to gather 
iiioi'o distinet information from prophetesses niul wise 
]»roj»le, Krigga, Baldurs mother, journeyed through all 
creation, and houtitl gods, elves, men, lieasts, and even 
trees and stones not to hurt the daiding of the gods. 
'J'lie divjjic Ases jiow rejideed, trying lUhinr with Janees 
and sharp bwoi d cuts, all of which passed him b}' harmless, 
for laid not the wood and iron sworn? An old woman 
deserihed the seenn to Frlgga merrily, and asked if even 
gijiss and flowers were hound with the oath. Then Frigga 
answered that even they were; in fact film had passed o\a!r 
iiothiiig save the mistletoe on tho oak at the gate of NVal- 
halhn so soft atul weak a thing tlmt it was iKudly wortli 
while to rectify the omission. Tlic pretended old woman, 
whowosLoki, the god of mischief, hurried to thi.s niMllctoc, 
and Hli’cngtheneil its stem by magic arts till a spenr-shaft 
I'ould be made of it. Uejoiniiig the cindc of the games, J.oki 
Miggested to Uodur, tJio blind brother of Baldur, that he 
also should throw a spear. Tho blind god threw the fatal 
sh:ift, whicli Loki sped on its way, and Baldur foil dead. 
I'lic Ases tuimed in lion'or and rage on ilodur, who ftdt for 
his tempter; I.oki hail fled. They would have killed him 
also had not Odin just then ndnrued, able now*, after 
hearing the pii'phocic*H in full, to pronounce all tlieso 
evils tho w'orkiiig of fate. /lodur was allowed llicrefon* 
to go into exile, wliilo Hermodur sought the rt'uhus 
of the shades, and Qaetui Hoi's dominion, to endeavour 
to bring back his beloved brother Baldnr. llel was 
willing enough to let him go if nit the world desin'd it. 
.Toyful at tlie uews the Ases sent soi^'ants into all parts of 


share they took iii the almost constant 
during their cm in Kuropc, sometimes i 
more powerful neighbouring sovereigns, an 
defence of their own territories; hut of wl 
are of little interest and of no general iti 
sliall therefore give little more than a list, 
identify them. 

JUldwin or Baldouix, groat forest 
succeeded, a.u. 837, his father Andaccr in 
of that province, as feudatory of tho 
C.'harleniagne's suenessur. After the dea 
H40, he cndcavoui'cd to n>uke himself iiid 
threi* smiM and suceosKors of Louis, lx)th 
Bald, and I^iiis of Bavaria; and having 
tho consent of lier father, Judith, the dauj 
the Bald, he was oxcoinniunicated by Pope 
nt length not only obtained absolution, hi 
vcntioii of the pope, the forgiveness of hU 
and his territories were enlarged and erectc 
lie died at Arras in 877. 

Baldwin IL, Count of Flanders, son o 
married Alfrith, daughter of Alfred of En; 
in tH!», ami was suci^eoded by his son Anu 

Baldwin IN’, sneeeeded his fatltcr I 
10;M. He gave his daughter Matilda 
Conqueror, whom he accompimied to Kii] 
serviees on that oixasiou William ussigin 
successors 'a yearly pension of 300 marks 
the English tn\'iKim'. Baldwin died iu 
hurled nt Lisle. 

Baldwin VII. made war In Norman 
William, son of Bobert thirthose, again 
England, and. being severely wounded at Ih 
dieil soon ufti'r in 11 Itk 

BALD'WIN 1., K ing of Jerusalem. 
Eustace, count of Bouillon, a feudal tevr 
dennes, and of Ida of Lornnne. lie aeinr 
elder brothers, GiKlfrey, duke of I/»wer L 
hunt, and J’.ustaee, count of Boulogne, to 
in 1006. [See (jKf.sADKs.J Baldwin distil 
throughout tlie war. and after his broth 
been eleetod king of .Tcrusalcni, he rejiaii 
City. In the following year, 1100, Goi 
Baldwin, IsMiig called to succeed him, v 
Christmas Hay 1100. His reign, wiiieh 1 
was one of continual warfare against tlie T 
the Pcr.siaiis. and the Saracens of Egypt, ii 
displayed mneh bravery and pcrseveraiu 
activity, and w’ith general sneucss. Whil 
expedition against Egypt, he was taken 
Mureli, 1118. B:ddwin wius a very differen 
his brother Godfrey, who was a sincere < 
and disinterested. Ihddwin >Yas ambitioi 
but at the same lime hrnvi*, ilever. and lin 

Bai.i>win II., succeeded liK cousin Bf 
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fame and esteem Ills iioLle rliaraetcr pnicureil him tliat rcctlon ro^od on all sides; and at i 

tSar.'icens tv illingly served with him under the Cliristinii the Bulgarians, he was defeated and tokci 
flog after he liad bectnmo friendly with Noureddin. [Sou 15th of A pril, 1 206, and died a prisoner tl 
Nourkddim.] Louis VIL of France, and Conrad Ill., BALD^WIN IL, Emperor of Consta 
tmperor of Germany, undertook tlie second crusade iu son of Yolande, sister of tlio Emperor Ih 
1147, at the cxliortation of St. BernanI, for the object of the death of Henry, Baldwin's brotJior i 
supporting their Chrlslian brethren of I’nlcstinc. Their 1217, PetiT do Courtenay, husband of Yob 
expeditionstumed out nnfortunnt<‘. Baldwin died in Keb> was called to the impt^rial throne; but P-o: 
mary, 1102. Hu was Nucceeded hy liis biuther Amaury, | iiis destination, being treocliGrouKly arrest 
or Amairic. Tlieudore Angolas, the despot of that cc 

Baliavin IV., son of Amaury, was still a minor when iu captivity, but the manner of his dc 
his father died in 1174, afHicteci with leprosy and nearly First Hol>crt, Inl son, and then Baldwin 
blind. In this distressed state ho hod to emumntor the suceecilcd the latter while yet n yontii (1 
might of Salndin, who had succeeded Noureddin, and Imd tinued to hold a precarious dominion in C 
extended his jjower over both Egypt and Syria. lialdwiu, Micliael Pala:olngns, in 1201, compelled 
however, obhiined a truce fnnn Suliulin. lie died in J1 HO, escape, and witli him ended the dynas 
leaving for his successor his ncplicw, Bahhvin, then a child, emperors of Constantinople, which Imd 
who died seven months after his uncle, and Jcrus.'ilom waa seven years from its beginning. Baldwin 
taken l>y Suladin iu 11H7. See Saladin. death, which oceurred thirteen yeai‘8 afte 

BAliD'WIN I., the first Tjitin Einpenw of Constanti- empty title of emperor, whhdi was tni 
iiopht, was tile sun of IhildHin VJII., ex>niit of Flanders. dcMtcndants for several generations, until 
B.aldwin IX. of Flanders, in 1200, resolved to join the fourth ! fourteenth century, when it was at last 
emsode, which was formed iu consequcnc-c of tlio exluwtii- ! limn Iialf'his n*igii of tw(‘nly-fivc years w 
tions of Popo Innurent 111., for the purpose of reconquering round Europe begging for money or raei: 
J*aic8tinc, and with Ills brother Hcniy, and a numerous body decayed empia\ Amongst other despera 
of knights and meii-ut'anns, pr»M'e«*(h*d througl> Burgundy money he sold the crown of thorns, unive 
.and Italy to Venice, v>hie.li was the nppointed pkace of be the genuine ciYiwn of .Icsus* martyr 
meeting. The Venotiiins pniposed that, on their way to tlic marks, t«» St. Louis of Franee, w'ho biii! 
East, tiie ciusaders should stop before Zara in Duliimtia, Sainle Ohiipclle to receive it. (GiblMoi, 
and assist the Venetians in reeoiiquering tliat place, which authorities.) 

had revolted, and given itself np to the king of Hungary. BAXtBIAH'ZC CRANS (^Jialtarica jn 
This was nt lengtli agreed to, and Zara was taken in 1202. to tlie IIkhun family of tlm wading hinfs or 
At Zara the crusaders were applied to f<»r their a-ssistanco ernne, also called the Cv<pwncd Denioiselh 
by messengers from the son of Isaac Ang(‘his, the emperor G inches in height, and about 3 feet in 
of Cunstnntinoplfl, wlio had lu'cn deposed, had Ins eyes point of the bill to the tail. It is eonspie 
.seared out, and been tiirown into a (lung<‘on by his brother sence of a large spreading tuft of stiff ntdd 
Alexius Ill. After mucli deliberation, the exjteditioii to which spring from the back of the head. 
(Jonstuiitinople was resolved njam. Meantimt^ n revolution head arc naked and red, and tlierc Ik a kind 
took place within the city; the usurper Alexius escaped in side of the throat This graceful bird is an ir 
.a bemt with his treasures, and Isaac was restored to tliu parts of Africa, and also extends its mng< 
tiirone, but a qnurrel arose iinmediatcdy, and tliis was tbn ranean islands and the south of Europe. ] 
signal for a new revolution in the city. TJ»c old Emperor captivity, and is frequently seen in uviark 
Isaac died of terror and grief. nature these cranes frequent swampy ]»b 

The crusaders now Invested Constantinople, and at the jiortly upon fishes, wonns, and inscetK, 
<*nd of nearly three months* siege a general assault was vegetable substances. They run with tlie 
made. The Grwks aned for mercy, and the carnage was and with great rapidity, 
stop]>ed; but the city was given up to plunder, attended BAZiXA'RXC XSXJIlNRS are situatet 
bv all its concomitant excesses, although both Baldwin and ranean Sea, off the east const of Spain, t 
toe Marquis of Montferrat exerted themselves to rebtrnin they belong. They arc geologically a Knb 
the licentiutisnesH of the solditTN. The total share in tion of the Valeucian Moun^ns, which s 
money and valnables seized by the French was 400,000 at Cape Nao. The islands ve seven in 
marks, seven times tlio annual revenue of England at Ivi^a, Mallorca (Majorca), Minorca, Fom 
limt time; aud tiie Venctinii siiare was greater, siiire tlie Dragoiiera, and Coiiejera, the four last inei 
ships, Ac., had to be paid for. A new emperor w'as to being mero islets, and insignificant both as 
he appointed by the conquerors, and the choice fell ujkui population. They lio in a N.E. and S.W. d 
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completed in 1882, by whieh it is rendered perfectly Heenre. 
'J'here are no rivers, but the mountain toirrots during tiio 
mins, or on tbe molting of tlic snows, are impetuous. Tho 
pupulalion in 1888 was 205,000, Majorca Imving 280,000 
inhabitants, Minorca45,000,and Ivifaand the islets20,000. 
The islands funn one of the forty>oiie provinces into whieli 
hipain is divided, the capital being Palma, in Majorca, a dty 
of 58,000 inhabitants. 

Tbe soil is generally very good, and snitabic for the 
growth of the vine and orange; but although Irapruvumeuts 
liAve been introduced in recent years, the system of ugricul- 
lore pursued is still generally of a primitive description. 
In Majorca, where the soil is fine and productive, and the 
climate surpiissiugly genial, much land is devoh'd to tho 
cidtivation of the vine. Onuigos, olivc-^il, almonds and 
almond-oil, and fruit and vegetables, are also exporte<l in 
large qimiititics. In Minorca, where the soil is extremely 
rocky and dillleult to cnltivoto, every yard is utilised ; and 
it is lien- that Iho l>cKt cereals and lincst fruits of the 
ihhmdb.arc produced, though in limited quantities. 

Cattle, iiicludhig horses, mules, pigs, and sheep are fairly 
plejitiful. The mountain springs, instead of being con¬ 
ducted to a cliiiimcl that would allow of their being utilized, 
are mostly lost in the torrents of tho winter months; while 
during th>‘ sntinnor season there aro few parts of the islands 
that di» not. suRer nmrt* or less finim drought. 

Tho clluiule. is veiy equable, the themiomctor rarely fall¬ 
ing below 40“, or in Ktnuiner rising above PO". The gn*nt 
damp, hOHCver, and the sudden cold winds which sometimes 
]>ri’vail, render it unfavourable f(*r invalids. 

A lolenthly pure fcmlalisni ju evails, the Majorcan nobles, 
with Humi'wliat uitru-in.Hidar pride, resisting all innovation 
fi-uni Older eirelcs- and the Siamish law, by wliieh u suitor 
of eqn.vl rank can compel tho assent of the jairouts of his 
intend«‘d bride, is nioi-e frequently put into opemliou than 
elsewhcn*. r.dueatiou is provided by a system lietter in 
theory than in practice, as about 85 )>er cent, of the popu¬ 
lation can uoilher read nor write. A railway from Palma, 
in Majorca, to the port of Aicndia, was <*poucd in 1877. 

The islands wore formerly possessed by the Mchws, who 
made them the headquarters of thuir piratical exjieditloiis. 
They were expelled in 1280. Minorcjv was taken by the 
English in 1708, and finally ceded to them by the treaty of 
Utrecht; but on the bn‘aking out of the war in 1755 it 
was n'capturcd by tbe combined furces of France and 
Spain. In 17PK it again surrendered to the British, and 
waft occupied by them till 1814, when it was restored to 
Spain. (“Thu Balearic inlands,”by C. T. Uidwell, London, 
1875; Consular Reports, 1868.) 

BALXXN, (111! name given to the homy plates which 
'Ine the palate of tho whalebone whule,” and constitntu 
tho “ wlialebone ” of commerce. In the mouth of tho 
whole thesu platcB, about 4U0 in nuuilicr, serv'o to entanglu 
the minute creatures which form its food. The water in 
many paits of the northern seas swanus witli a number of 
minute forms, pteropodons, molluscs, cnistacea, ctenophora, 
medusse, &c., about, the size of a grain of rice after it has 
been tio^cd or boiled. The wh^e, in feeding, draws a 
large quantity of water into its capacious mouth, whicli 
it manages to squeeze out ugmn by the corners; and the 
little creatures that have becu drawn in with Uie water 
arc licld by the loose fibres of the baleen, and swept down 


BALVZf mCRAZX*, a popular Irinh musical com' 
poser, was born in Dublin in 1808, and displayed a great 
talent for music nt a very early ago. Tho bandmatster of 
a regiment wbioli was then stationed at Wexford gavis him 
his first iustruction os a violin player, aud ho received Ics- 
Mons In singing from Olmrleft Kdwnrd Horu, tho cuni]K)scr 
of “Cherry Ri{>o'* aud other popular hallos, g IBs first 
appearance on the stage w&s made in 1824, at the Norwich 
Thc.atrc, when he came out in “Der Freyscliiiu.” After 
studying in Italy, ho appeared in 1827 in Paris as n bahs 
singer, under tho name of Balli, .and in company wiili 
MflJibran aud Sontag. After mnaining some yeais abroad, 
ho returned to Kuglund and produced his first opera, " Tlie 
Siege of Roolicllc,” at Drury Lauc, in November, 1835, 
and achieved uti iimuidiatc trinmpli. Other operas wen- 
sueecftsful; and encouraged by this, in IN.80 Bidfe lax-aiiie 
lessee of the Lyceum, but tbe sjKionlation failed. “ The 
Bohemian Girl,” his musterpiecK, was proiluecd at Drury 
Lane uii 27tli November, 1843, and lias enjoyed a singu¬ 
larly jirospcrous career. Several iillicr operas followcil, and 
idl wej-e well received. When the Lyceum was opened 
under tho Pyne and llarrison maimginneiit, Balfo produced 
‘•The Rose of Castile” (22nd October, 1857); and when 
tlio same lessees ventured on tho larger experiment at 
Ouvent Garden Theatre, the industrious eumpuser furiiiahiHl 
them with “Satanella” iMid oilier operas. A ]K>KtlmmonH 
work, “11 Talismano," founded on the novel by Sir Walter 
Scott, was pi*odueed in 1874, and proved suecessful, ns did 
also the “Painter of Antwerp,” still late.r(lHK2). B^fe had 
groat gifts as a musician, but his treatment is to tho bsi 
degreo su|)criiuml; uiul his faults mado him ]sipu]ar no less 
limn his letter iiu.-ilitlcs, fur, regardless of dramatic truth, 
he habituidly saerificed everything to the momentary efl'vct 
of a taking melody. Thus Im guliu-d nppluusH for the 
moment; but it may be safely predicted that, except one 
or two melodi(‘s detni-hed fioin their funner seUiug-s, 
nothing of Balfe's will live. In 1882 a tablet to iiis 
memory was ei-ccted in Westminslcr Abhi-y, close to the 
monument of Pnn't-ll and the grave of Sterndale Bennett. 
The scores of “Thu Bohemian Girl” and of tho “Talis¬ 
man” lie beside an excellent imilalliun portrait by 
Malempr^, and on the other side of the portrait there i.s 
a scroll of music bearing tliu best of Balfe’s inelodiuN 
“ When other Ups,” &c., which occurs in the first-named 
of the two oj>eras. 

Balfc bee^ime- late in life the owner of a small landed 
property ealli-d Rmvney Abbey, in Ili-rtfordsinre, whom he 
died ou 2Uth Octols-r, lH7d. Kenney’s memoir (1876), 
Muefamm's biogrupliy in tho “ Imperial Dictionary of 
Universal Biography," and BarreU’s “ Balfe, Ids Life and 
Work” (1882), are the chief authorities for Ins career. 

BAL'rOUB, sm JABOBS, of Pittcndreich, Lord 
President of the Court of Session iu Scotland, was son of 
Sir Michael Balfour of Fifeshin-, and iu his early yeai'H 
ruccived a liberal education for the Romati Church. Ilnw- 
ever,he juinod the party of the Refonnatiun, and being taken 
ill the eastlo of St. Andrews when that fortre.ss surrendered 
to tbe French unxiliarius in the end of the summer of 
1647, was put into the wimc galley with Knox, and carried 
prisoner to France. When lie returned, he professed 
himself a Roman Catholic. 

On tho breaking out of tho civil war between tlic 
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framed tho bond for mutual support entered into bv the 
conspirators, and prepared the house in tlie Kirk of Fichl 
for tho execution of the deed, but w:is ii(/t actually present 
on the occARioiu 

On the 22nd of April, ir)fi7, the qnif-n, nnd<T the influ¬ 
ence of Buthwell, who no doubt hnapiicd he bad IhUfonr 
bound to him, if by no other tic, at le;iRt by that of fear of 
public justice, appointed him rjijdain of Kdiuburfjli Oastle, 
which he soon afterwards »urrcnfl<*vcd to the recent, Murray, 
on conditions very favcuirnldo U* luniself. Jlewas made 
prior of I’itteiiweem, nundier of the Frivy Council, jind 
having' resipied the office of lord clerk re^jister lo jdeiise 
tho refjent, he secured a jM*n.sion of Xf»f)0 a year, and wjih 
app<jjnted lord president of ili« Court f>f SesViou. At the 
battle of JLan;'aide, May, IbGH, Balfour was in the rear- 
pwrd witli the re^jeiit, nod displayed no little valour; ret, 
in tho end of the same year, he wus liitrlgniii^ in favtair of 


I Jfary, for widch he was arrested, hut ci 
; with Murray, and regained his liberty. 

On Morton becoming regent Balfour 
fnvtmr with him by acts of the vilest tre 
miunly insU'umcntal in hi'inging uhout th 
! the Paeiffi^tiun of Perth, in February, li 
^ late coadjutors were given over to the tend 
regent. In July, 1672, Morton brough 
^ trial for Daridcy's murder, and had them 
seallbld. Balfour, howevw, not only eset 
tlio following year had his forfeituro annu 
^ Kistored by Act of rnrliaineut; and hi 
I i'onimifted to him and Skene a design for 
' of tJie laws. Balfour did not roinain mi 
j <ounlry; dreading tho ground on which 1« 
I I'rnnee, where Im continued till tho young 
' iishunicd tlic reins cjf govermnent. Jlo I 
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from the Adriatic Sea to the Block Sea. U begins on the 
shores of the Adriatic with tho rockj peninsulo of Sablon- 
ccilOf oppoflito the island of CurzolOf and soon assomes on 
extremely wild and alpine character in tho inonntuins of 
(^zorna (prouonneed Chenui), Gom, or Moulenogro. Pro¬ 
ceeding further east) between Servia and Albania, it 
iii(;n>aH 08 in height in the mountains of Perberim, which 
join the Shard Dogh, or Kora Dngh (the Scardns of 
the Romans). Tho highest part of tlie range ]ie.H ntill further 
to thu <uist, where it receives the names of Gllnbulin, Argon- 
taro, and Kgrisu. Some summits hero utHain the point of 
perpetual Biiuw. To tho west of Sophia, near tho 8ouru(» 
of llte Isker, a tributary of the Dannbe, and those of the 
Stniina is Mount Orbelus, 9000 feet above 

lh(> sea, and one of tho most elevated stimmiLs of the 
uholo system. Frrtm thi.s point tho range declines to the 
sout)i-east, hut it resumes its eastern direction again ut 
the sources of tho Maril/ji (tho Ihhrm)^ and from this 
|s>int to its tenninalion ou tho shores of the Black Seu 
it is called Balkan, or Kmlueh Dagh; the latter nuiuo is 
derived from Cape Eminch, with which it tt*rminateH on ] 
the Black Sea. Tins portion of the rango is eonsklcrnbly 
lower than that further to the west; its mean height does 
not exceed 3000 or 4000 feet above the seju It forms tho 
llttiiniis of tho Greek geographers, probably so calh‘d from 
ith cold and snowy climate. Tho range i.s disthignished 
hy eniggy summits and steep slopes, and there aro very 
few praelleahle roulw acrobs it. Tilt* passage of the 
Balkans by the Bussiaii army in the depth of winter, in 
1 s7k, was one of ihu most memorable incidents of tln< 
Jkusso-'rurkish war of 1H77-7H. Under the treaty of 
Berlin the Turks wem eiiijKjworcd to occti])y some fortitied 
positions In the Balkans, but they have never exercised 
their riglit in the matter. 

The Balkans arc united to tho inonntalus of Middle 
KuiDpe hy tho Diuaric Alps, which separate tho low- 
};inds of Hungary from tho Adriatic Sea; and by the 
Bulgarian Mountaiits, which extend from tlie Balkans to 
tile Garpatliians. The country between these two 
otrNlioots, comprising Bosnia and Serria, is quite of an 
alpine cliaracter. 

'i'he iiieunluins aro for the most part of gi-unitie. fomvi- 
tinn, and are said to contain a variety of valuable minerals, 
hut- Uiey aro very imperfectly known in this respect. 

BAliKH. iSoc Afuiian Turktstax. 

BALL. The use of the ball as a means of aumscmonl 
dales from tho earliest limes, and many of tho games now 
in vogue ha\ccumc down from the gymnasia of the undent 
Greeks and Romans. By the ancient Grcidui, with whom 
iiiauly exercises were a passion, ball games were highly 
prized as a means of giving grace and elasticity to the 
lM)dy. Ball games were also very popular as txiurt games 
during tho sixteenth century in Italy, Franco, and England. 
Frequent references will be found in writeii} of that period 
to tho games of Tennis and Faile Malle. Tho latter 


moment partly eclipsed by their yonnge 
games will bo found fully described uiid 
tive headings. 

was In former times the name ^ 
of spherical projectiles usisl in warfare, fr 
the iimskct or pistol to tlio round shot 
Tho intiuductum of rifled fire-unns has in Ii 
ino.stof tho projectiles used to be of an elor 
form, and they aro termed now' cither bulk 
acconling a*} they aro used for sinall-armi 
hollow form for ortillor}'. The bomb, how 
its spherical form, and sevumi forms of bn 
in both military and naval afloirs for v 
The ground light-ball (HiiiMsts of a ske 
covered with painted canvas uiid flllcd wit) 
composition which is liglitcd by a fuse. 1 
out a bright light which may servo to db 
inonts of an cmniy during Iho night, wboi 
in the field. Another light-ball, invented b 
is designed to burn in the uir and illnni- 
boue.atli. It is formed of a thin sludl comp 
iron inclosing two hemispheres of the san 
of which is jduced the iutlninmablo cuinpoH 
other u parachute of cjilico attached to t 
the compcftilUnt by chains. By means of 
is Gxplmlcd when it reaches its liighcKt 
and tho hemis])hero containing tlic ]iaraclr 
tlio outer casing, leaving tho lighted co 
buoyed up hy the parachute, and slowly 
ground. Anuther light-ball that ha.s be( 
brought into use serves to liberate in 11 
stars similar to those used in tho ordin; 
while doHcendiiig cast a bright light npou t 
Smr'ko-li.ills are made hy Ailing a thick ) 
a eoinposition of gunpowder, saltputre, i 
and tallow, wliieli gives olT a dense sin 
elo.scd place, such as a mine or easeinatc 
blind or suffocate an ein*iny. Other pro; 
more pioiKoiious cliaracter have been dcvii 
but their use tiiuls but litUe favour wit 
A light-hall that would hum on wute 
thrown from a mfutar on tin* deck of i 
propM>sed ns a means <»f wm'ding of!' tho a1 
boats, hut it lias not liei'ii ndojited m tin 
reluinee being placed uik»u tlie powerful 
this )>nrpose. 

BAL'LAIX a piqmlar song or round) 
the 1.0W Latin haflorv^ to dance (whence o 
assembly), and nicaiiing a dance tune, win 
meiit a simple poem in stanzas suitable to 
siinple rhyihm, and Anally a isa'in of this \ 
k'ss of music. Ballads and nnh* pm*try 
countries the curliest mcinorials of public ' 
iu the savagt* state of each were invariuldy 
pei'jtetiiatr a martial spirit. No less tliai 
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ftpuiilhb romunccRf oil n nrrtftin rcp^lor mode], these ballmlfl. and was called tlie “Welcome’’nii/JKot; 
like till'works just named, abound in recurring expressions, ,£10,500. The “Lidy Ilotbam” i»U{;k 
yibraBC8,or/;M»v/t'7W,orln n‘pcatedepitbctK,&c., winch must Onnadlau OuUy, at a depth of 135 feet, w 
bu regarded as the accepted aids to the comiMiser's iinsigiim- 1 17 dwts. 'ITie yield of gold for 1881 wi 
tion. They are now quite invaluable from the iiisiglit The geological formation <jf tlio district 
they atTord into the manners and modes of thinking <»f ]>rimitive slate and sandstone. 1‘bo pop 
rcinutu tidUis; while the strokes of nature with wliieli they liirut. West in 1881 was 22,425; and ol 
abound, and llm artless siinplieity of their lungnage, excite 10,044—total. 38,460, 
the adtniraliou of just (‘rities. BAL'IiAST* a term used to denote an; 

Among immeruus other «H»ll(teti<»nK of our own national . pljiced in a ship’s bold with the object of si 
ballads, Percy’s “Ib'liqnes,” Kvans’“ Old Ibdlsuls, llishirieal 1 in the water, ifnd of thereby rendering 
and Narrali\e,” the* Jbixburglie eolleelion of 2000 pngestin ' caiTying sail without daiigor of being caps 
the Britisli iMuseinn), and Iblhun’H -‘Ancient Songs from the said to be in ballast when they sail without 
tijije of Henry III.,” stand eonspiewms. IMiikertuii, .Isiniie- on lioard only the stores and other articles 
floii, and Finlay have collected the Scotch ballads; and Sir use of the vessel and crew% as well as «)f 
Waiter Sc<»tt the “Alinslrelsy of tlic Scottish Border,” | wlio may lx* proceeding with her upon 
The ballad has Ix'en used by irnsleru writers as a form of ! favonr of vessels thus circumstanced it is l 
literary exproKsion very suecessfully. When we think of i with many formalities at the custom-hou 
Ciolci.smith's exqtilMlt'ly touching “ Kdwiii and Ang<‘ljna,” [ of departure and entry, and to remit the pn 
of .Siott’s htiiring “ IxichinMn-,”of M.-u-aulay’s liennc “Lays j dues and port rharges which are levied uji 
of AiK'ieiit Koine,” and of llie w'lMrdest, stninge&l, ]M!rhaps 1 cargoes on board. 

finest of all ballails of all time, Coleridge’s “Ancient I K<»r s«*vcrnl hundred years the Corporati 
Mariner,” we aie face to face \\ith msislerplee.<'s of literary House retained tlie monopoly of supplyii 
excellence amt power. vessels leaving the river Thames. '11 

BATiiiAii, in music, now means .a short air, reja’afed to i aiimmlly amounti'd to utKait 766,000 tons, 
two (n* more slan/as, simple in construction, and therefore been dredgwl from the river. In IHU 
confined in moduiatioii, and having an aecoinjianiment of cegsed,nnd the ballast trade is ncaviipen. 
n strietly snbordiimte kind. When an air j>r its accoiii- most gisiemlly usetl for ballast are m)n ,} 
panlinent is llovid, or inodnlati's into distantly-related kt*ys water, the first and last of these, lieing mo: 
—when, in sln^rt, either of them asMiines a inon? chilstrale Uegulutioiis have at v.trioua times been l 
fonn, the eomiKisition generally lakes the name of Song or i jiorts and countries detemiining the imsh 
iJaiizunet, even ulieu .severid stanzas are re[>eateJ to the may 1 h{ supplied with ballast, and in wli 
same melody. may ilischurgo tin* same--.such regulations 

BAIiL^AXD-SOCKET JOINT is .a joint the ii.itnro to prevent injury to harbours, 
of which is in<li<*ated by its name. Its use. lies in its ability In engineering tl>e term b.alhist is used 
to move Iiori/onlally, vertieully, or obliquely. It is tisecl for sand, gravel, or broken stone that is lx 
astronomical and olh<*r Instnmients; and in llial wonderful paekeil under and between railway sleeper.* 
eoDcetiou of mechanical contrivances, the skeleton <»f ver- them firmnesH ttn<! strength. No lino is 
tcbrales, amongst whom man is flu* chief, hall-and-soeket iint.il it has been ballasted, and the cost 
]<ihit8 are u.sed in the hip, shoulder, ribs, &c. CSec Aum, an Imfsirtant item in a railway contract. 
Backuonk, «S;crj In siuikes and bome fishes even the BAL'LATER, a village of Alierdecnsl 
•hacklxme is so jointed. the lianks of the Dec, 86 miles from ^ 

BAL'XiARAT* a large anil flourishing city in Victoria, inneli frequented during summer on ue,eoi 
Ausfruli.i—Ix'iiig next in inijxjrtanee to Mellx)nmo, the heate springi'. llm place is well drainc 
x’n])ital. It is the centre of jjcrhaps tlie richest gold- fine bracing air and an equable climate, 
yielding district in the world. It lies 100 miles by rail pleasant, neat, and clean, and deservedly pc 
W.N.W. of Melbourne, at an elev.alion j)f Id 13 feet above resort. TJ»e resident population at the 
•the level of the sea, and consists r)f B.allaiut East and Thil- was only 751). 

larat West, the Ynn'owee (Jn’ck dividing them. Each is a BAlili*COCK» a hollow sphere or 
distinct municipality, under the government of a mayor and attached to the end of a lever, wliieh tnr 
councillors. Ballarat West has .in area of 2880 acres, of a cistem-idpe, and regulates the supj 
and has most of the iinprovementb of large towns of mtieh floats by its buoyancy, and rises and sii 
older grfAvth. 'riicre are gisnl public buildings, sovci*al the quantity of water in the cistern. 
chuiT.hes and schools, and numerous haudsoniu shops; BAIi'LlINY XBUBS* u claster of isle 
aIs(* a theatre and several phiees of amusement. 'Hie arcliit Oi'ean discovered by Mr. Jolm Ball 
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eixteentlt century. Such entertainmonts formed on im- ! 
portant feature in the public rejoicings on the occasion of 
royal marnages or the cclehratiun of victories, and kings 
and qucciiR, with the inemberR of thoir courts, nil took part 
ia the performances. In France, where the luiUet was 
iutroduMd by Ualtageriiii, director of music to Guthoriue 
dc Modids, it soon bt'canio exceedingly popular. In 1581, 
Henry III. having married his favourite, the Due dc 
JoycoBO, to Mademobiello do Vandemont, sister to hi.H 
queen (l^uisc de Lorraine), a ballet was produced on the 
Knbjcc>t of Ceres and lier nymphs, whi<'h ^as performed at 
tile Louvre, and the qnoon and her ladies took ^mrt in the 
spectacle. Both Louis XlII. and l^ouis XIV. Appeared 
and danced in the ballets that were represented ut their 
courts, the last appearance of the latter being in U>09. 

In these performances the actors also employed the aid 
of recitation and singing, as well ns the mure strictly 
legitimate dancing and paiitomline, appropriate music h(>iiig 
composed and employed for the songs and dunces. 

In the rise of modem opera the kdlet was i^elnined, but 
in the uiiddie of the eighteenth century Novevre separated 
the hidlet from the opera, using it by itself tis a sy.stcmatic 
exprcKsiuii of the drama. He attempted the rcprebeutatiou 
of the most hdty subjects by its means, tragi'dies like 

Medueji” and “ Hmnlid” being perfornicd ti« Udlets; and 
in his work entitled “Luttves sur Ics Arts Imitnteurs” 
(I’uris, 1807) has explained his theory on the subject. 
The mcMiniug of the word has returned vciy much to its 
urigiiuil purport, and flu: ballet is now an orunineiit of 
o{»cras or sp<H‘.tacles, sviuli as a Christmas pantomime, 
inti'oduei'd to relieve tlie btj'udy progress of the drumaUc 
]Kirt of tlio entertainment by on exhibition of dancing. 
LlalletHlancing becomes y(»ir by year more graceful, and, 
li.'ipplly, loss indcc^mt in costume; and the hirgc ami 
skilfully vai'ied combinutiou.s of many dancers, frequently 
now to be seen at our largest tlmatres, fill the stage with 
shifting hamiuiiies of colour and gniceful interweaving 
fonn.s of inutiun. TiisteJess displays of dexterity, and 
disgusting scantiness of clothing, will soon, it is to be 
hop'd, be itowhero found degrading tlie ballet. 

A pithy hentemte from Carlyle vh.), deserildng 

a visit to the opera, will soon bo historically valuable!, and 
as such it may l>e quoted hero:—“'J'ho l>allct-girls with 
their muslin saucers round them'* (saucer-slmpcd stifi' 
]K'ttIcoals standing out straight, or near it, from llm 
w'oist) ^‘were little short of miraculous; whirling niid 
Kpinniug there in strange, mad vortexes, and then suddenly 
ilxhig themselves, each upm her left or right great tts!, 
witl) tlio othei’ leg stretched out at an angle, of ninety 
degrees—us if you had suddenly pricked into the floor by 
one of their points a pair, or rather a multltudiuous cohort, 
of mad, restlessly jumping and clipping scissors, and so 
bidden them rest with opened blades, and stand still, in the 
devil's name! Motion peculiar to the op>ra; perhaps the 
ugliest, aud surely one of the most difficult, ever taught a 


BALTiTNA', a small town aud port of 
county of Mayo, 18 miles N.N.E. from C 
town is pleasantly situated on the banks of 
hero separates the connties of Sligo and 
crossed by two bridges. The river aflurds o 
tlshiiig, and is the resort of many anglers dur 
scasoi). Tiio pqmlaliun of Bullina prope 
i018; of the portion of thi! town in the c 
which is called Ardiiaree, 1442; total, 57i 
has been much improved of late years, ar 
greatly increased. It is the sent of a )M)or- 
u large workliousc, and has breweries, f 
manufactures of snulf. There is also a gooi 
provisions and snlmnii. The public huildj 
tine old Kpisuopnl church, a large Homan < 
handsome convent, Baptist and Methodist 
sions-houso, and some branch hanks. ' 
vessels which nnniuny enter at and eleai 
is each about 150. of little over 20,000 ton 
customs revenue in 1882 was <£1200. Ii 
was for a short time iii the p)^sessiun of tli 
tlciiei'al Humbert. 

BALLINASLOB, a town of Ireland in 
Galway and Roscoiinnon, is situated on hi 
river Suck, H miles fnnn its outfall into th 
do from Galway, and 01 from DnMiu. T 
extends from the Siiannoii to Balliiiusloe 
sidevably improved the cont-lrade of the 
is A btution of till* Midland Great Westert 
town, which i.s tolerably well built, clean, 
has A court-house, a dl.striel Iniiatic usyli 
house, church, Itoman Catholic chapel, 
Presbyterian mecting-honscs, aud several s 
large sheep, cattle, ami horse fair is held 
lirst Tuesday in October, .and lasts live d.aj 
iiumher of sjiecp sold is from (iO.OOO to 
I cattle from 0000 to 7000. The po|tul:Ltii 
I 4772 -~3825 being in Galway and 947 
The battle of Augrin, in 1091—in whi 
William ill., under Giiikcll, aftcr>vurds 1 
completely deftvUed that of James IL, i 
maud of St Huth, who was killed in 1 
fought in tlie neighbourhood. 

BALXfZN&OBE, a town in Iielaml, 
Mayo, i.H situated on the Holio, a stream 
lamgh Mask, 3 miles W, The town cons 
main street and two branches of well-h 
cAmtoins a scssions-houso, union workhou 
Homan Gutliulie chapel. The populutiou 
1881 was 4949. 

BAli'LZOL COIiLEGSk Oxford. Tli 
college was John BnlUol, or dc Balliol, of 1 
in the cuuuty of Durham, a man of gre; 
]M>wcr in the thirtccntli century, and a sti 
King Henry Ill. in all his Wat's and contes 
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money, find charch livings. At tlic beginning of the 
fourteenth century, liowevcr, the revenui'a were so in¬ 
sufficient tlmt many of the wtholars wore obliged to 
relitiquisii their studies, and even to ftdlow ineciiniiical 
trades for a maintenance. But gradnolly various beiie- 
facturs stepped forwwd to ndiove lliciu in UiIh distress 
find t<i st^uport the college; njjd dui'ing (bo fmcceeiHtjg 
five centuries endomnents of liigli vjiliie Imvc raised lliis 
college to the distinguislied r.nik u’lii( li it holds. 

There .ire now fourteen fellows}iij)s and fifteen scholar¬ 
ships on the old foundation at this college; the latter of 
about X80 a year, and tenable during resideiieo for five 
ycairs, open to eandnlales under nimdeen years <if age. 
There are five sehtilarships of a year, for ptTsniis 
cduc.*ite(l at BIuikIi'II'k School, Tiverton, on the fouiulatiou 
of Mr. J’eter Blundell; one of whieh is lo he filled np 
nimunlJy by exainiinilion at tin* scdiool. Tliero arc four 
math(‘uintieal seluilarsliips, tenable for four years, of the 
viiliie <»f i!H0 a year. There are also c-iglit scholarships, of 
iiHO a year, lenahlc; for four years, “fi»r the encoumgement 
<»f llic slmly of l.iNv and Jiisloiy, and of the study of natuml 
seic'Mce, in oi*cler to qualify stnclents for the jindessioiis of 
law and niedieine res|>eetively, founded by Haiinnh, daughter 
of Mr. Francis limkeiihnr)’. 'Ihe Warner c^xhihitlon, of 
abc.»ut iJldl a ycMr, tiauihle during residence* fur five years, 
IS confined to natives, or ticose wliose f.'ithcTs were native's 
of Sc'utliincl. The nomination to flic* Sindl cxliibitious 
(ten in nnmher) is vested iii tl»e prineipal and profe>5Hors 
of (ilasgow l'nivei*hjty, and tlie el«*etiun in the iimsler and 
fellows of this eollege. One or two of these arc! annually 
filled up by an examination held at (ill;isgow. They aie 
temihlc! during residence for five years. 

Two exliihitions of .Cl HO a year, l«*nahle for fcnir yc*ars, 
wc're fouiult'd under the will of Ificdiard denkyns, I).T)., 
onec in.'ister of tlie eollege ; to he fillc'd u]» by eninpelitiou 
muoilg tliccse ineiiihcTSof the college u ho have not cxc»'edc*d 
sixteen lenns of neadeinicoil standing. Tliree exhibitions 
(or more*, nec'uidiiig to eirctuinstanees) of .C70 a year during 
residence, tcaiahle for five years, are annu.aUy ofTcn-ed by 
tins (?c»llege for open ec)Tn|H‘titiou miioiig all candidates who 
have not (!om])!cted the eighth term from (heir matricula¬ 
tion, There are also a coitain number of minor exliihitions 
of XIO a ye.'ir during residence. 

TJie ccdlegn Jiall, which is on tlic west side of tlie 
quadrangle, was originally built in the reign of Henry VJ.; 
hut the jircsi'nt intcricn* is modern. The. interior of the 
library was rc'huilt alanit tlie lioginniiig of the present 
century, by Wyatt, in imitation of the Gothic style. 
Additional buildings in eonnection with the college wctc 
erected in and soincwliat later an elaborate elmpel 
w;is built. Both arc (iotliie. in style, though very' difl'ei'eiit 
ill character, and Isdli arc f:ir surjiassed by some further 
nc'w buildings, eomplded in Tin y are, of course, 

Gothic, but possc'ss a more diitinetivc character. They 
c'ost about £80,tl00, and wi'rc a gift from l^Iiss Bracken- 


lisli Justinian,*' and which le<l him to em 
so many Importatit statutes. He decided 
nt once did homage; but on Edward’s aft 
judicial supremacy—that is, the right of n; 
fnim Scotcli decisions—Bnlliol wa.s foiTC 
.ago to resist tho claim. IBs n‘siKtaiie.c 
i secretly by Franco, and openly by tlic po 
liim from Jiis oath of allegiance. Kdward 
into Scotland, which could not long res 
warrior of Ins time; and Dunbar saw 
c.aptivc, passing ivithout a blow from a th 
He suiTcndcred his crown to Kdward, 
non was lodged in tho Tow<*r of Londor 
cession of the pope, Bolliol was allowc 
J'’iane<*, where he lived upon nn estatH h« 
died ill 1814. His son, Edward Ball! 
kindly at the eourt of Kdward 111., and 
of the de.atli of Kobert Brace, king of Sec 
Kiiateli at the Senteh crown in 1882, T 
ha<l fonually prohibited the enttTprise, hi 
peetedly succeeded, and EMwnrd Balltol 
Scone, while the hoy-king David Bruce j 
France, Kdward III. saw fit to aeknowh 
ditiori of Ills own uvevlordsliip being acknow 
romjili.ince with this condition cost him li 
angry subjects drove lum with ignominy fi 
Inul thus degi-aded. Ho died without issn 
became extinct. The prior claim, by hirtl 
crown now devolved upou the Bmees, wl 
an inferior title to that of tlio Balliols, 
from a younger (female) branch. 

BAL^ItlUM. 'Jliis term, aeeordin 
anciently meant nn outer bulwark, but 
adopted for the area or e.ourtyard conta 
It ajipears clear from the word, and its t 
it is a eoiTTiptcd forai of the I.<atin 
a royal castle was sometimes called tho D 
of the Ballium, to distinguish it from tli 
interior works. Over it was either a str 
bridge, leoiling to tlic ballinm. In towni 
of ballium was given to a work fenced wil 
sometimes mn.sfjiiry, covering tho subur 
Bailey, as the Old Bailey, in l^ndon, and 1 
Toter in tho Bailey, in Oxford, Bcems to 1; 
from hallmm. 

BALLOONS and BAXdLOONIKa. . 

the faculty of Imyirnotlon througli llie a 
soaring bird-like into the azure fields of c 
lM>cn tuntalizingly sinlnctivo to tlie human 
the advent of the first balloon caused gr 
which have not yet been ntalized. Acrost 
close the s(‘e.*‘ets of the atmospheric worl 
means of facilitating tho production of abu 
lent lion'ests. Meteorological ozpcrimcni 
medium of interesting approaches in this < 
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and tlio body ascends no higher. After the invention of the aerial voyages, and a nnbscription wan start 
Imlloon by tlio brothers Montgolfier, it was concluded that experiment repented at Paris. The ball 
there was a great analogy between sailing on tlic water aiul constructed of silk by two brothers named 
sailing in nir, and that no very great difficulty would be the superintendence of M. Charles, a profei 
found in devising a suitable steering apparatus; in fact It pliilosophy in Paris, and was about 13 fc 
was supposed that to ripe in the air and remain there was (iig. 2, Plate 1.) Instead of copying the Mon 
Hie chief difficulty, and lliut, this being accomidisiicd, the Charles filled theballoim with hydrogen gas, 
power of Jkecting the aerostat would be a sccondaiy action of dilute sulpimrin acid upon Inm filin 
achlcvcmM^lbat must follow before long. Ac<M>rdingIy, which would have been less tedious and diffi 
in many of the early balloons the voyngern took up oars, been pHsscil through cold water. Bulletins v 
s(u1b, or paddles, which they diligently w'orked while in the of the progress of tlie inflation, to eoinpU 
air; and as difTcrent currents in the atind&pherc frequently 500 Ihs. of Nuljthuric acid, and twice that 
occur, it is no wonder that some should have announced fllings, were used. On the 27tli August, .at 
with confidence that their course wns changed from that Ixioming of a gun, tlie bulliMm ascended f 
of th(‘ wind by means of the sails or oars that tiiey used, dc Mars, in the presence of an iTnmciis< 
An aeronaut can often change the course of his balloon 8}>ectators, who long watehed it intently, s 
hy raising or lowering it, and Urns getting into n difl’erent rain which drouclicd them to the skin, 
current of air whicli may unit tlie direction lie wishes to 3000 feet, and in about thren-quarters of 
go ill. The analogy between sailing on the water and sail- afield near Ouni'ssc, where the country h 
ing in tlic air is altogether fallaiious; for in tlie one cuse to he some terrible flying monster, set up( 
the vossid floats on the surface of the water, in the other and pitcliferks till it was tom to pieces, 
it must float totalJy immersed in the aerial fluid. A ship, Tims bur the balloons liad been sent up s 
while sailing, is acted on by two fluids—the water ku|>- freight, but now peoph; began to spccubit 
]ior(iiig and the air propelling it; hut a ship sailing in bility of u man risking his life aboard tin 
lint air would lie only under the action of the one fluid Louis XVI., Itowever, refused t4i listen I 
that suiTounds it on all sides. If a sort of soil surface jiosal, hut ]iennit.tcd a sheep .and some 
tic exposed fnan the car, to aet as rudder and guide the susyiciided in i wicker cage attached to I 
direction of tbo niaihiiic, it is of course only so miieh more halhsm; and a.s all of them descended in 
hurfucc to he acted upon by the completely cn\ eloping cess of the experiment serx’cd t<i whet j. 
cuiTcnl; while, if it wero piihsible to propel the ear in a AVos it hnjiossilile or desperately <langer< 
tliieelion ennlrary to the wind, flu? elianees .are that tlic travel in hallooiiK? was tlie question cugei 
gi*cal volume of the 8U]*porting jKiwer—the balloon-'-would presently a courageous young man was fon: 
iindine one w.ay and tin* car another, with a tendency ve.iy protomartyr of hallooning, who was re.ady 
tlaiigcmus for the voyagers. It amounts to Ihis. that offer in the enterprise. M, Pilati'c de Rozict 
the lapse of a hundri'd years Niiicc the ballfKin was invented, in a balloon with tackle uttnelieil to it 
man is not much nearer the consummation of bciiigalile alhirded proof of a very comforting hut 
to fly. Karefled air or gas eiiahlcB him ^o nsceiid and disputed fact, namely, that when the rai'elii 
descend, but he la utterly baffled in all his .attempts —an«l exhausted. Die balloon would sink gently i 
they have been very uuraemus—to jiropol himself in any leiitly to the gmund. 
given huri/ontal direction. Tlic first aerhil voyage took place on 21 s 

The actual means by which ascension ia accomplished is when Roziers, accompanied hy the Itl.iri 
.a French invention; nud its nmne, “balloon,” is dirived ascended in an ordin.ary fire balloon from 
fimn the I'reiicli hnllm, a fcwitball, a name applied gni- I.a Muette, near R.’iris, and after n fliglii 
l-rally to any hollow sphcricii] body. The first idea of a minutes, during whicli their vi lilele rose 
real balloon was BU^csted by the Je.suit Fnmeis Ijuia, | 3000 feel, (yiiiie down safely. Tiie ncwqi 
in a work published in 1670. Hie notion was to raise a lively and interesfing aceuiiiit of this first 
vessel hy means of hollow metal balls, strong enough, when , throiigli the realms of uir. 
exhausted, to resist the pressure of the external nir, hut so 1 On Ist December of the sumo year P 
thin as to be, under sucJi circninstanccs, lighter than lln*ir nsecuded iu a balloon inlhtted with hydrog 
hulk of .air (sec fig. 1, Pinto I.); but had he tried the ex|K‘ri- ceeded in aseendiug to a height of 0000 
ment, im would liave found tho requisite strength incimipat- then thought to 1 h< cnoraious. On the 1 
iblo witli th« iK’Ccssary degree of thinness and lightness, month MM. Chaides and Robert left the 
The actual invention of balloons, however, is of mueh later Palace* of the Tuilories in the preseiin* of 
date, and is duo to Stephen luul .Tosejili Montgolfier, sons of people. The wcatlicr was oxcecdingly 
of Peter Montgolfier, a well-known pap<jr manufacturer at a trip of two Jiours they descended al 
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ascended froiii Lyons (see fij;. B, I'lale I.) It w^ih mure 
tlmn 100 feet in diameter^ ntraut 130 feet in iieight, and 
Imd a capacity of over 500,000 cubic O ct. 11 was inflated 
with a straw fire in Bcvuuteen nnauU'S, niid eanied up 
seven persons, amon^ tbeni being Jiisepli Mmitgolfior and 
Piiatre do Koziors. Tlio balbKin rose very iua}estKUilly 
to a height of 3000 feet, but remained up only forty>fivc 
iiiiiiutes, if rent in its npper part luistening the descent. 
In March of the same yeur M. Blaiicliunl, the celebrated 
French aeronaut, made his first nsiMMit fnnii Pans in tlu* 
balloon shown in fig. 4. lie mounted high above the clouds, 
and attiiiiu'd an rliwation of 3000 feet. AIM. Aforwau and 
Bertrand nseemled from Dijon in April, 1784, when they 
attained the lieiglit of 13,000 f(>et, and travelled 18 miles 
in twenty-live minutes. In July M. Itobcri ascended from 
Pai'is with the Due deChurtves and oilier giMitleinen. Within 
the JiydnigL’u balloon was inclosed a sriialler one iilled with 
common air. 'I'liey aseended to a height of a 100 fni't, and 
were greatly beaten alxmt liy an edily or rfwolviiig cun'enl. 
The gu> exjmnded; tliey had no valve, and tJic inner ImxI- 
loon choked up the aperture of the neck and p<innittcd no 
escape, lu this dilemma, at the mercy of u whirlwind, 
they deckled to moke a rent in the outer covering. 'I'lie 
Due de Olutrires himself took one of the banners and made 
two ltole.N in the Isdloon, wbicli formed an ujhm ture between 
7 an»l 8 feet in h*ngth. The g:u< iwwijM-d in volumes through 
tile o])eii rents, and they caiuc down with great velocity, 
but no one was injuaHl. 

In .Inimary, 1785, M. Bhineliard and Dr. Jeffries en).s.si*d 
the eliannei in a hydrogen haliooii from Dover to ('a)ais. 
From some defect in the g.-ts, or <leiii‘i»*ney in its amount, 
or prae.tieally because the bulluoii was too small, they could 
witli dirtii'ulty keep themselves at n level above the se.i, and 
to do so were obliged to [sirt willi everything in the ear, 
ami even take off their clothes aiul tinow them ovcrhoaril. 
As they neared the land, howexer. tlie balloon i(»se, imd 
describing a nuignifieent nrcli, carried them ov(‘r the high 
ground surrounding Onhiis, uiul finally landed them in the 
forest of (iuiiics. On 15tli .Tune following, AI. Itozicrs 
and Al. Komain ascended fmm Boulogne with the same 
object (that of crossing tlic channel) in a Montgolfier, hav¬ 
ing a giis-halloon overlje.id, winch caught lire and preci]»i- 
tated tliem from a lielghf of 3U()0 feet. Ruziers, who was, 
with the Alunjuis d'Arlandcs, the first man ever to u.sei'nd 
in a balliKm, was the first to meet with a fatal accident 
in connection with aeronautics. Tic wjis killed on tl»c 
spot, and Romotii only survived about fen minutes. A 
intniumeiit was ei’cctcd on the spot wJicro they fell, which 
was near the bca-shorc, about 4 miles from the pl^fce from 
which they ascended. 

In the iM'giuning of the next ceiituiy the name of 
AI. Gamerin is closely ussoe.iuicd with balltKiii iiistory, and 
ri'places that of Al. Blaiuiiaiil. He made the ilrsl para- 
dmto descent in Knghind. On .5th July, 1802, he asccmled 
from Maiylebonc; the wind was liigli, bnt lie I’osc to a 


of Rome, and Af. Pascal Andreoli of Anco 
ascent in a firc-balhMtn from Bologna, 
them instruments and a lantern by wliich 
observations. Tho balloon rosii with grt 
soon attained a lieight at which Count Zai 
Grnssati beeainc insensible. M. Andreoli, ] 
the use of Ills faculties. About two iu t 
found tbcinsclvcR descending over tho wave 
the lantern had gone nut, and to light it \ 
little difficulty. The hallouii continued to 
and foil, uH they anticipated, into the s 
drenched, they succccdc*d in thi'owingout 
rose again, mid passed through three sue^ 
(douds, which covered their clothes with ri 
situation they bt'eame deaf, and could not 
speak. About tlircc o'cloi^k the balluijn ■ 
and was driven by ti gust of wind to th 
bounding in and ont of the sea till eig] 
morning, when one Antonio Bazon picked 
ship, and carried them to shore. The ball 
went over to the Turks, liuving first 
aniuzing height. I'he most intense into 
for the fate of the aerfmauts, niid bulletin 
sent from Venice to Bulugiiii. Count Zaii 
most, and xvus forced to have his iliige 
w’hole of the party, however, iiltitnatelj 
Cpmit Zambcd'nri, m no way iiitimiii 
to persevere in making useents to a con 
111 the year 1812. accompanied by Kigi 
ascemleil from Bologna. On exmiing d 
caught in some blgli trees mid took fire 
buriK'd tiK'y leaped <'Ut, when Count ZamI 
and his eoinpunioii much injtiml. 

In 1812 Mr. Sadler ascended at Dublin 
pool, but inis'ting with an adverse cuiTcn 
descend into the seju To escape from dm 
the (iisublemciit of his balloon, he caused 1 
t4i run her lx>wsprit- through it, and tlieii 
boai'd. Mr. Windham Sadler, liis son, 
the Gnam Park in the some year, am 
saved his life. Nut only did 1-hc valve 
hut the net burst at tho top, and tlii! 
of the Ualloon begun gradually pnitmti 
To s.'xve liimhelf from being procipitatoi 
h<; lied Hie long silken neck of the balluou 
After being carriod to a groat height into t 
and almost frozen with the cold, he name 
near Gravesend. In an ascent from Bli 
by Mr. Windham Sadler, the balloon in d 
against a ebimney, and the auroiuiul foil 
tile ear and wus killed. 

The most rcmurkoldc ascent in the e; 
(UMitnry was, how'cvcr, that fitted out 1: 
AI.i\ Mr. Gruen's balloon, aftorwurdi- 
p^eat jVassau, was employed for tl>3 oxpe 
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moontrd to a hoi^ht of At a quarter to six very early descent. The second ascent wa 

they were brought iatjp full view of tbo sun, und presently 18th October, 1868, there l^elng nine passe 
descending, to rise ag£un, enjoyed the spectacle of a sunrise Maduine Nadar. In the course of sever 
above tlie clouds. As the sun gained power they anxiously halloou was wafted a distance of 400 mil 
endeavour'd to gain some knowledge of the position they in Hanover, and on descending was dragged 
occupied above the earth; and in ignorance of the speed a distance of 7 or H miles, to the serious inj 
with which they had been joarnoying, und of tlic distance travellers. The balloon was afterwards b: 
traversed, began to snnnise that they might already have land and exhibited at the Crystal Polac 
p^Lssed the limit of that part of Kuropo where they might Nadar's object to raise enough money to ( 
expect to find the accommodation and conveniences ueucs- of aerial navigation ha bad conceived possi 
sary for their eomfoit and the safety of tljf balloon. The the screw. His idea, however, never came 
large tracts of snow beneath them suggested the plains of In 1864 an attempt was made l»y M. Ki 
Poland or tht* steppes of Hmssia; they tlicrcforu pro])osed revive Montgolfier's ])rinciplc of fire-hallo 
lo descend without delay, und lowering the gnipnel, came ard's construction was of an enormous size, 
.s.ifely to thrill, passing tiic gentle dctclivity of a wooded been known since the one in which Mm 
valley, and descending into tlic bosom of the trees which ascended in 1784. Its ejqmcity was 500 
(uippcd its snmiiiit. Bespeaking the assistance of people the ulr for filling it being hcatetl by an 18- 
iiear, thu balloon was speedily secured, and they leanicd ing straw, and wcigliiug with the chimney 
that they had deKceTid<sl in the duchy of Nussaiu, about iutlntion on this principle occu]>ics much 
2 leagues from the town of Wcilburg. TJic journey of over on any other, the whole imme.nso capacity 
500 miles had lasted eighteen hours, und WHS thus brought machine Isdiig distended in au hour, T1 
t(» a safe and .agns'jihle tennination. Mr. Monck Mason very striking sight, the flames roaring up 
drew up an able nccount of the expedition, which he sub- the fnrmieo int«) the eumiimus globe abov 
scquunlly piddishod in his “ History c»f Aerostation,” a work of coiniwnsscsl straw were suspended !»yro] 
to which wc refer those wlto inny feel interested in further lery below the c.ar, and were drawn ii)) an 
])articulars of the voyugtt. fitmuce as required. In one of the a.^' 

The career of Orcen, who conduett'd this ex|M*dition, Oremornc in 1804 M. Omlard was aeeuiiip 
began in tin? ycjir 1821, at the coronation of Georgi' IV.; Burnaby, who has recorded tinit tin? sight 
it continued for thirty-six years, during which he made fiery furnace” hencalh the balloon was «nt 
nearly 14U0 ascents. Twice he cro.ssed the sea-^omai to excite confidence in an intending voyu; 
lie fell into it. Ho obtained a large cxpcriene<‘, and his descent, or with a strong wind, sneh a h 
accounts are worthy of all confidence, but unfortunately be otherwise than most dangenms; tin? 
his education was not sufiiciontly good to make him u cjun- n;{>catcd at the Crystal Puhn'c in the ye; 
potent observer in the higher regions of tim atmosphere, kalloon took fire and was destroyed, 
llovvevcr, he improved tlic general man.'igcment of hallof^ns In Imlhsmiug, o-s in most otlier mattci 
in many pnitienlars; his guide-rope in aerial navigation, cousins go in for big” things. Tliey h:: 
)).'U‘lieularly of nse in crossing seas, and the introduction the longest aerial voyage known—Hint of Hi 
of coal-gas in the place of hydrogen, are wortliy of men- when ho traversed a distanci* of 112fi inih? 
tion. He died in the year 1870, in lus eighty-sixth year. | matio the higg<*st g.as-l)alloun. This was 
In (tousequenee of the cmph»ymc»it of coal-gas, first intn>- with tho miher laigc project of n-ossing t 

dured by him, the filling of a balloon is no longer the tedius New York to Europe. Its eapacity woi 

and uncertain operation it was formerly, extending some- feet, and the proposed voyage would pc: 

times over several days, bnt is performed with case and I attempted in 1875 but for an accident, 

eertainly in a few hours and at a inoderuto cost. { feet ot gas had been put into the balloon 

Mr. Henry CoxweH's career commenced in 1844, nnd .and tho whole rapidly collapsed. Tiio j 
after some years’ experience os an observing amateur, when Atlantic was considcml jjossiblc Is'cause i 
la? frequently nscend(?d with the leading aeronauts of Hint current from west^ to exst existed cunsij 
day, ho coimneiicod p.ofessionaily in the year 1848 as tho altove 10,000 f(*et. Mr. Gn?en was stat 
8 ucccss(»r of Mr. Greeu. Being, however, a better educated witli such a current, but the oxp<?rienr« 
man, and of an original as well us enterprising torn of Mr. Glaisli(?r, and the uumcri>u.s Paris ballue 
miiui, Mr. Coxwell, in tbe year 1845, projected and goes to show that no constant rurr(?nt ox 
edited the AeroHaUc Magazint, In the year 1840 ho any height the wind is .as itapriciuus as r 
iniide a series of u.Hcents on the Continent. Ho was with Much skill and during has been show 
Albert Smith when a balloon (Gupnoui) explo<h*d over hi tho several hundreil usra'uts he has 
London at night, during a thunderstorm; aud in the year History of Aerostation ” shows him 
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«non/>lj, nnd Ony-I^tiHsac rcnolved to go alone, witU IIjo view 
of re.iclung a greater elevation. T1 )!n Im Hucccodod in doing 
on tlio liOth of September following, when be rtyiebed a 
Jieight of 2.H,000 feet, luiil foniul n decline of teiuporatnre 
from 82" to nlinost confirming llie theory of n decline 
of teni]»eriitur« of 1" in 000 feet of elevation. The sky 
was very and the air w.as fonml to be veiy dry. A 
magnet took a longer time to vihratc than on the earth, 
lie tilled two Lotties witli .air from the higher regions, whieli 
on analysis was foniid to he in its component parts the 
•same as tlie lower air. 

Two years jifler this tlio aslronomer-royal of Naples, 
Carlo Brid.seiie, wislied to aseeiid liighcr tlinn Gay-Lussac, 
but this be w.'is unable to do in eonsctjucnct* of tlie* balloon 
bui'sting. After tins no attempt w.os iiuide till the year 
18411, when tlio l*ri(isb Association appointed a commiltiMS 
and voted a hum of money for exiierimeiits by ine.ins of 
capLive Se\eral cominiUees were subsequently 

.appointed, and emt of the limited resiairres of the ussoeia- 
li«m eonsideiable sums of money were granted for experi- 
numts by means of balloons, but no iin]^>ortnnt pnietleal 
results were ol>tJiine(l. 

In the year 1862 Mr. Welsh, of the ICiav Obsoiwatory, 
nnder tlio ans]»it'es of the. Britisli AsBoeiatinn, mmlo four 
usixaits in tin* great Xaitsan balliHin, ^^itll tlie veteruii 
aernuaut Mr. Gnrii, who bad then an experienec derived 
from hcveral bumlred ascents. In August, October, ami 
Nmeniber lie re;u.bed the respeetive heiglitj; of 111,.'>00, 
19,mo, 12,(5 to, am! 22,1K»0 feet, .and in e;u'b abccnt made 
a valanl)ln mtics of obsta'vntions. 

Ill 1802 >Mr. ,!ame>5 Glai.'‘ber, also by arrangement witli 
tbo Britisli Association, wmmieiieed a series of asi-ents, 
every one of wiiii-b was ]>rodnctive of useful observations 
relating to atinosjilicile plienomeno, eloctrie and magnetic, 
Jiygjometric ami tlicnuoinetrii*, iiliotoinetric and actinic, 
llis principal object, in .aeeordaiiee with the ilesin* of the 
ns.soeiallon, was to verify the l.aw of tlie decroasn of tem- 
]>emtun* as found from summer-dny ohscrvatioiis, alrojuly 
iM.ade, witli day obsiTvations at other seasons of the. y«ir, 
but principally in the wintiM* and odjsu^ent montits; to 
make, as far as possible, magnetic experimenls, spectro- 
hcupe obseiTutiotis, and records of facts relating to aerial 
currents, solar radiation at dilTemit Inagbts, and moisture; 
and finally, to mnk<<i observations at night. To carry out 
Ibis last-named purjiosc Mr. Gloisber eimscd two c.xcelleiit 
safety-lamps to be made for him that would give light 
enough t(» read oft' obs<>n’ati(mK wilin^ut endangering tbo 
ludloon or Its ap)H>mIages. As the nigiit ascents were more 
valiiaiiie tiian tlic day, so >vere the. winter ascents tiinn 
lliose made in summer—heeanso they filled np a wientitic 
g.ap, and their fruitful n*sults bavo alnmdy made tiicinsidves 
appanait in various ways. Amongst other things, it 1ms 
la-eii clearly proved that tlie deerrnse of tenijRTaturc is 
nuieii more rapid near tlu‘ earth, nml iimeli slower at greater 
ulevalioTiH, tlmn had before been thcKireticolIy supposi-d. In 


or aiding a change of locality at tlio will 
Mr. Coxwell, writing in 1677, stated tl 
de.'>ignfl for guiding Imlloons and for fiyi: 
within the last thirty years, have been i 
Tlie best of them are, so far os 1 can ji 
the required motive power. Thi.s difticul 
lieve, beiiii overcome by the suggested app 
power or manual labour to set in motioi] 
sails, screw’s, or to co-openite with iucHu 
Bustanung pow’cr in imitation of birds. A 
nnd powerful mytor is yet wanting.** 

lu 1880 another society, called the 
otFered a prize fur aeronautical compctitioi 
to the balloonist who not only mode the 1 
a given time, but whoso meteorological an 
tions should l>o the most valuable, i 
aseciided cm the Gtli of Seplcinlx'r, nml 
e.'iel] were cuiisidored of sncli good and 
live prizes weiu given instead of one, j 
ill the same year to reach the North 1 
apjK'arcd so utterly impmcticahle that an i 
subscriptions met with the most scanty rt‘; 

Hnllomif in War. —The first actual 
balloon to any military purpose occon'ed 
ill 1793, and rcBultcd in failure. The 
firc.ssed iiy the Knglisli and allied armk 
small parachute (to which was attached a 
to the National Assembly), with n fair bi 
wards Paris. AI>out evening llie wind elm 
llio balloon fell in tlio camp of the allies. 

About tills time a scientifir eoinmission 1 
by the committee of public safety to inq 
improvcincnls in war Among 

Guyton do Murveau, who hod already m 
cM^ul balloon asceutH in various ])artB 
lim the question of aerostation was bro 
c^ominksion, and admitted for coubideratiou 
ful experiments in the inauufoctun' of hydr 
Hiiijibur were made in Paris by a young capt 
named Coutello, and it was then eonsidi 
take tlie opinion of Jourdan, who find lately 
elmrd in the exiinmand of the armicK of t 
military bearings of tho question. After a 
Ooutolle, .Tourdan heartily approved of it 
was that iii 1794 au aerostatic institute ' 
Meudon to train a euqis of acroiti^t: mo] 
it would be to aseond to a certain hoigh 
bKuiN, watch tho movemonts of tlie eiieii 
battbt or in a besieged fort, and send dov 
I'TcncU e/>mmandnr. At the butUu of Fliai 
M. de Morveaii and Captain Coutclle \ 
balloon, the one to manage it, the other I 
observations, nnd to send down military ini 
reinnincd up four hours (near Cliarleroi 
derinite height of KHIO fi*et or more, sc 
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commonly dcRi/^tod as snch), whilst the canng of the 
balloon and the netting fell into Lake Bratiano. The 
crown of Napoleon I. hooking itself on to the tomb of Nero 
did not cscii|H{ tlic caricatuxists of the period, and ])on and 
IKnieil wi'rc so inorcllessly piled that in spite of tlin valuable 
ser^’ices whieh the bali<toii corps hud already rendered, and 
of the future uses to which it might bo put, Napoleon L, 
who, on the first i-ccelptof the intelligence, had niunifcst^ 
much ill'liutnonr, deorcud its abolition. 

The advrxiacy of balloons for warfans was repeated by 
Mr. Coxwell, who in the year 18C4 mad(%a lyjM<ail “war 
balluon," haring semaphore arms and signals which worked 
from the hoop alwve the car. With these he lirst showed 
llie nse of balloon signals in England. 

ri*om fliis iHjriod balloons were not again iis<*d for war¬ 
like purposes until 1859, when observations were made by 
the French t(* ascertain the position of the Austrian jinnies. 
Early in the American war General M^CIelkn had aballofin 
coqiH attached to his anny, and daring tlic bombardment 
of Oiiarli‘ston, In 1802, thrwi odicers ascended in a laUloon 
.and made observations which greatly hvcilitatcil the work 
of the besiegers. Two balloons also atuMiinpanieii General 
M'OhKan’s ai*my when engjiged in the campaign of the 
Yorklowji peniiiHiilu. One was scut up every evening 
when his twops wore employed in b<‘siuging Yorktown, 
and subsequently when the Conh'derjites retreated towards 
Eichmond. They were also used diiriug the tinie that he 
wius encamped on the Chickahominy prior to his retifat on 
the Junii‘s River, when they fell into the enemy’s hands. 
But little useful Infonnation was ohtjiined from the^e 
biilloons. Tl»e wooded character of the country conccnlcii 
tijo inoYoments and isjsition of the troops; the roads 
through the forests were almost entirely hidden from a 
bird’s-ey(! view by the overhanging branehes of the trees; 
and the earthworks, semi as on aplan.pi'escntcd apparently 
Ihit surfaces, whieh tlm colour of the iicwly-tunnMl earth 
only rendered distingnislinblc. The information obtained, 
ultliongh frequently startling, was seldom trustworthy, 

111 the years 18dH-C4 Mr. Coxwell made experimental 
military ascents at Woolwich Arsenal and Aldci-sliot Oatrqj. 
During a slinm fight, in which the Duke of Cambridge was 
present, several distinguished officers aseended in the eiip- 
livo balloon, aud ultimately Mr. Coxwell was Aecompanieil 
by Captain (now Colonel) F. Bcanmont, who hail some 
«“xpcrieuce in America. 

In the Franco-German war of 1870-71 Mr. Coxu'cll 
taught the nso of military balloons at Cologne, but during 
the siege of Paris free balloons were more extensively 
used by the French than they had ever been bcfoiT. 
Soon afU*r the capital became thoroughly invested by the 
Germans, in September the bureaux of the jKist-officc were 
overfhiwing with correspondence for the departments, which 
ihcro did not seem the slightest chance of despatching. In 
this stale of aflairs Nadar, the well-known photographer 
mid aeronaut, turned his attention towards inaugurating a 


average two passengers, fnnn 4 to G cwt. 
two pigeons. The first to leave was the Ni 
September, 1H7<b flighted, amongst otln 
n(x:onu(8 of M. .lules FavuiV report of hi* 
Count Bismjirek at Ferrifcres. M. Gandji 
escape on 7th October by the Ariu(md~Ji< 
is no doubt that those two balloons, by ( 
the now hiHt(»ric:il declaration of M. Fuvi 
eloquence of Gambctta, tended inosl 
prolong the war. Of the sixty-four ba 
wore never heard of, Imviiig been blown o 
of the most rcnmi'kahle voyages was tli 
cZVMefl/w, whieh, leaving Paris jit eleven 
November, descended fifteen lioiirs aflerwju 
anta, having crossed thej North Seju S<*vorj 
on their descent were taken by the Goni 
of them were fin*d at while in tlie air, 
injured from this cause. 

In 1881 Mr. Powell, M.P., lost his life i 
fu1 ntUtmpt to land from a military halloo 
out to sea and never again heard of. fc 
wTHi made to cross the channel to France, 
Colonel Bmiiaby, and aftenvards Mr. Sim 
reeded—though, as the same experiment y 
p<*rf<inncd about 109 years Indore, its no\ 
apparent. Various other ascents of the pj 
been made, with flic ide^a of bo cnletilaliiig t 
strength of the wind as to insure reaching 
S])ot in a given time. The more ])ra(‘ti<‘.al 
the army authorities have in view in earryi 
tensive b.alloon yirjictiw of late years, set^ms 
men to make observations 11*001 {rrent hei; 
in such obson’ntinns, from yiositioiis in ' 
downward look causes the brain to n‘«d, is 
practice. The infonnation obtainable fron 
he of the ntmost value, but not if tb< 
m.ade with tlie enemy’s bnllets flying aro 
aeronaut on his first aerial triji. Duriu 
ejunpaign in 1882 arrangements were ni 
K{iatcli (if a balloon corps, but its oporatioi 
uimcccssary by the surprisingly rapid and < 
which attended the tactics of the British ( 
A paiKchLite is a machine attached to 1 
intended to convey the aeronaut gently 1 
ca.se of an neeident haj>i>ening to the b.allo(Hi 
like an ninbrella, witli i*opcs or stays : 
extremities of the ji'halelvnu's, and hroiig 
handle, where they must be fixed, so 
the nmhndla fi*oiii turning inside outwards, 
stick, suppose a ineiol tulic to be fixod in 
a rope passing througli it, attached by its 
to the balloon, and by its lower end to a ti 
machine is a parachute. While ascendin' 
a chised uinhrclla, but it may at any mom 
from the Imlloiiit by culling the end of the 
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dauglitcr. desi'emlfnl twico in iKKi fn»Tii groat clovfltlonH, 
apiNinnitly without being in tiic least dUcoinpciscJ. 

in 18Ji7 Mr. C<K*khig doHconded near L<mdon from a 
balloon, by a paruolmte eonstnictc'd in the fonu of un nin- 
brellii open mid turned upside down. The parachute was 
hi feet in diumettT, and it was kejit ojjeii by a hoop of 
hollow eo^pt'r or tin. Thu inaehine wmt taken U)> suspended 
from Mr. Green’s Nojtfan balloon, and was liberated by 
(hiking when nearly ov<5r Greenwich, a lieighl of 5000 feet. 
The parnclmtc fur a hnv wtunids descended very rapidly hut 
still evenly, until suddenly the iii>pnr rim seemed to give 
way, ami the whole apparatus collapsed ('taking u fonn 
resenihling an nmhrella lunied inside out and nearly closed), 
and dcseeiided ia|ii<lly with viuleiiL oscillations. Mr. Cocking 
was found in at'iel<l at I.ea literally ilushcd to pieces. The 
reh'Ji.siiig of bo euiisiileruhle a eight (altogether 400 lbs.) 
from the liallotm, ennsed the latter to shoot upwanis with 
most <langerous rapidity; and hut for th<* prwantii»n they 
had taken of having with them large hags of atmosplierie 
air, to wliK i> lla*y a[)])lied their iinmtlis, both Mr. Green ami 
his companion would have la'en snfl'oc:itcrl liv thn outrusli 
<d gas from the mouth of the balloon. In tlie year 1838 
Mr. Hampton descended in a pamehule from (haltenhum, 
and Kiihsisjiientiy fuari Ciemoriie Gardens. M. Ixsturc of 
Baris alsti atluinptcd a iles<-ent in the year but be 

was iujuivd in being <lvaggo«l tlirougb wmie trees at Tot- 
tenlmin, and died soon afterwards. He bad, however, 
succeeded twice or tliiiee ])revi()usly. 

Halhitut Nearly a yi*ar before Ibc ICgyjdiau 

eninpaign Mr. (V>\well enlbd lJi>> attention of military and 
s<'ientitir men .at tin Crystal Balaee, Syilenliam, to bis 
new plan of employing a rironnoitring liatloon and two 
snialliT ones to illustrate his system of signalling. Tiie 
object in having two or three halhsms working together 
was that they should In* thi* means of signalling iiiltd* 
Jigeiiee ill j)refeiem*«* to seniajdiore arms, Hags, or other 
devices attaeh<‘d to the car. l'\*r warf.ire, and f<ii' nii*teori»- 
logieai and maritime purposes as W4‘il, tln^y can he seen 
at long dislaina'K, and can be used in a captive* state, that 
is, let iij) by ropes to any altitude required, wliieli would 
prov»* spc-eialJ}’ applituihle where tclegraphie wires eonld 
not he laid, and also where, for want of Miiisliine, the hclio- 
gra]ilj eonld not flash news. A few extracts from Mr. 

(^ixwelTs letters to the Twirn will further explain his views, 
wliieli might have heeii practically tested hi tla* JCa.it during 
Sir Garnet VVolseley s <qH*ratimiH in Egypt hud not tlie bal¬ 
loon rx]iediLiun from llie arsenal beei} too long delayed. 
Mr. (a)xwell had ]»cr8onally oflured t<i give tiie use of his 
own hallcHtUK, so as t»> eo-op»*rute witJi those which were at 
M'oolwieli for military equipment. 

So early ns fHh September, IHHi, the newspapers stated 
that “ during the past week experimeuts with Mr. Cox well’s 
hallooiiH for signalling hud hc*en frequent and buecessful. 
The twin balloons, and imbued Ibe trio, liad ascendi'd in 
the vicinity of the North 'I'ower of the Crystal Buhice, 


larger balloon at the equator, poles, and d 
signify any one of the c.(h1k of signals agi 
is easily managed by parties holding the i 
the satellites moving round the reconiin 
by slackiug out or hauling down lioiow 
on the ground. 

A few leading variations such as we <i 
susceptible of addition and multiplicatio 
m. J added to signal No. G, for example, 
and will convey, uccoriling to tlio prcarrni 
fonuatiou ogreefi U]>ou; and so on iudeiiti 
Imllmms, cither detached or united by a > 
without the rmmnoitring Imlloon, and w 
and dash or hy dip and revolving. 

I'liey can be used Hiqmrub'lv by uiglit, o 
with coloured pyrotcchiiie liglits or with e 
it:quisitc appendage of wire and motor bci 

Mr. Goxwell c^msiders that for luilitar 
aerial Higualling should be large, distinci 
(jiiiek change, both as regards cli*vatioii and 
tuiT free halloon.s form part of his system 
soon 1)0 lust to view, and arc not so reliab 

Words can l»c biH'lt alphabetically, if in 
corres|)uriding with thu numbers. 

JHrifjiblt /ialfaonti, —The hulloon stif 
nearly what it was—most effective in itf 
\U. an enve]o])e filled with a light gas, e 
intluciice of any aerial current which 
favounihlc to the end in view. All attumf 
)»ropcl it so as <*ftee.tiv4*ly to bridle it for I 

Experiments hy MM. Gitfaid niid D<* L 
it to }m{ possible only under certuiii eonditi 
ever, as they can never l)c depended upoi 
all attempts Jiopeless as i-oge^ds the nt 
commereially v.iiunblo results. M. Oiffs 
elongated aerostat', wa.s 44 inctrcH lonj 
hi diaiucler at its bronde.st p.ar(. Its in 
of hteuni for the first time in .acrouau 
precaution to turn the chhimey ilownwni 
the draft by n steam blast. Ilie ciigim 
and worked a two-blodud screw 3*4 nu;1 
to which Could he imparted 110 rovoluti 
He ascended from Paris on the 24th S 
After having attained a desirable height 
starteil, .and it is upon record that by liu 
veliKoty of from 4} to 6J miles an hour. 

It is matter of history now how useful be 
in the siege uf Purls. Then, if ever, it wa^ 
some independent motion should bo given 
however small; and to this end thu cost 
matter in pro})orliun to the possible rebuilt 
to Paris. As Paris w’os tlie coiitio of a 
iiient of ubont 20 inileK diameter, it we 
starting with a favourahlo wind, such a ba 
suecuedud iu di*He4*nding somewhere withiu 
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Cnrrful obsen'atirnB wore made daring this voynpo. It poRition. Tlio angle of cithir plane can b< 
was found that wiien eight men were working togetlior at ^omo models have been fitlwl witli two bc 

the screw, giving it 27^ revoltUions per minute, an indo- contrary directions, but tliis is nut nocest 

pendent velocity was obtained of 2*K2 meti’cs per second, only a com^dication, which was ndi)]iU‘tl 
or about 6*3 miles per hour. The slip of the screw was tendency which the action of one sciuw 1 
found to be 24 per cent. By the use of the nnlder, it was model over sideways. This is, however, 
said that the course of the balloou could be altcrod 11® able by adding n weight at the oxtreinity 
either way, mnking a total deviation of 22® fi^oin tl>e set of counteract this tendency. 'I’he lateral 1 
the wind, which in this iiistaiice was reported to be blow- tained either by turning up tlio ends of 

iog half a gale. fixing (lie wings u}>un the i-od at an npwut 

Since then researcliCR have been madie in connection of the lorge models have beim capnlile of 
with electricity, and in 1M84 tlie aeronauts of Kuropewere to the extent of 200 feet, which lias bo 
startled by the report lliat these experitnents bad been tiventy sei omls. M. IViiaml, whosi; deal 
attended with snee^iSK. At the balloon works of Mendon, 18S I, has given it as his opinion, fonned fr 
belonging to the French government, an elliptical balloon, of I'xperlmcnts with Bcrew-jjrojiolled plan 
carrying an eluctiiu motor, a screw propeller, and a nnlder. power would support about Wo lb.s. 
was said to have been navigated for 7 miles against the In an annual ri'port of llie Aeronautical 
wind, and to have been brought back to the place of starting. Britain it is stated that in the latter pi 
The details of the mechanism employed, Imw’cver, have biru Betnnul and l)r. Huie;iii do \'illeneuvc, th 
disclosed only to tho Fj'cnch War Otlice, and until the ex- of the Fn*neli Society, began to make o: 
perimeuts liuvc been repeated upon u more extended scale mechanical birds, whoso wings were actuate 
it is only reasonable to receive the account with caution. \ strands of india-rubber. Dr. do Villeiicuve 
M'rinl Machincm of t/ax.—A new era will was jillogrtlier dlirerent from tlial of j 

<late from tho invention, by M, A. Penaud, of tho French botli siieci'C'dcd in ucluoving it. Tin* form 
Aercmniitical Society, of n simple method of giving a re- elalMmatc researches into the movements i 
clpr<K*al action to wings, by means of the recoil of twisted Imhic of tlio hat, took it for liis uskIcI. 
hidia-rubber bands. Kxpi'rimcnts as to the cdicacy of nxis of rotation of the wings i<) oblique, ll: 
wing action have resnUed therefrom, winch have convinced downwuids and fovwiuds. These wings, \ 
many oxpcrimcutcra of the value of rucIi I'cciprocal action j rigid, haM* a conical movement, given In 
for the nttaiiinieiit of Bight by man. I ciiangc.s in the angle of im linalion of t) 

M, IViiaud first applied Ids new motive p<twcr to a hell- entiniy due In this movement. In M. IV 
tot)l^^c. or vertical screw, wiiich in representi-d in fig. 1, changes in the* inclination of the surface 
Piute IIJ. lids model was constiiicted and sliown t(» the tlie elasticity of llie sail <ir hack ]»rtrt of th 
French Society in 1870. It consists of twi» wwws snj)er- springs run fnun (lie liaek inner edge of 
posed, turning ill eontraiT directions, their distance aparl centre of the rod which forms tlie ina: 
being maintained by two MlIpK of wood, between wbieh is torsion and changes in the iiielinalioii 
placed the india-rubber. l)no end of the rubber is attaelied thus regnl.-ited by the combined action of 
to the frame which e.ames the two short wings, fixed Rprew' the air and these sjuings. AYIien the win; 
sli.Hpe, and thus turns tlicin by reuelioii afti*r tho strands ^Kisitiuii, at the end of tho upstiokc, tin 
«re twisted to u great state of tension. The other end is Is'forc mi'iitiuned eanse it to present its 
fastened to.ahonk at the extremity of thcfehuft. The hook forwiurd at an inclination t»f In'’, rjmii (1 
is iixcil ill the centre of two wings, also acting in the wing the resislaiice of ihe air can.ses its 
manner of a screw, tiins ennsing the lower wings to revolve twist into a seicvv shape, the hai'k edge Ik 
in a contrary direction to tho upper OUCH. When the rubber the front, and tliiis supports and ]>ro]>i 
is suBiciently twisted, it is only necessary to abandon tlie portion of the. wing always icm.ains inelin 
nppiiratus to itself. It will then (according to the proper- acts like a kite. Il is tlnis (livii](‘<! in(i» 
lion of semsw area to weight) rise like an iutow to the active and tlie other pas.sive; the onli*r, 
height of 60 feet or more, or will glide obliquely, or two-thirds of the wing, Isith snp|M»rling 
•describe large circles. while (Ik* inner only snpjiorts. 

M. Penand now applied his mechanical arrangement to an Fig. 3, Piute ill., is u view of AI. Punaud 
Acro-plnnc. Sir Oexirgc Cayley, in 1810, had proposed the unable to rise from the ground, and would oi 
Application of the screw to a slightly hiclinnd plane, Henson Ihvown from the liand. On the eonlrary, Di 
patented and constructed a model on the Riimc principle, moilel. owing to the. pei’idiur action of tin* 
Stringfellow attached a steam engine to a model Imvitig to start ducctly { 1*0111 lliegixiund; bid ov 
two fixed wings or planes 10 fi»ot from lip to tip, ami 2 number of strokcH whieli lie was able to 
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of tho artiou of a bird's >vin^ in tho VAvious positions tUat ItH | win^'Arms, each 1o foot long. (See 0^ 
surface assjumc's during the progress of flijilit. Tliese scTinr ' Along the wing-arms is attached u fubi 
}>l:tiK'S wen* .supposisL therefore, to tiiko ii suppoit upon tlie form the front part of a kite, W'hicb, beiny 
nir us well as to propel, but in ndditi«m tlieve was a piano ecutro to the edge of tlie boat, would cont 
of 50 square feet of tigbtly-htretcljisl linen litled in front to the roar, being extended about 6 feet i 
at an angle of 10^, and one of (5-1 squaie feet behind. stem of the boat by a continuing spar. 

The bt^ain engine desigiKal hy iiijn for i evolving tlio here would be fastened the tail end tif l 
aeio-plunc wheels was of o horse power, nml was con- however, instead of a point, would bo ttlwml 
tuiued in a ease 27 Im-hes by 27^ by 7j, inclusive of the , From tins again wonld extend a tail of u 
generating tnln*s, wJiifh «-x[H>sed a Inviting surface of H , which either a lateral, twisting, or a vei 
square feet. The fju l was luethylated spirits under aouhl ho impaiU'd hy cords in the hands 
pri'ssurc. The engine weighed ttO lbs,, and was plaeeil in the boat for steering purposes. From 
lietweeii the two wiieels. : the Iwat would extend a bowsprit, from wl 

Tlio whole wiighl. r»t the nuw’hine was 214 lbs., and the be attached to tbo two wing-anus t(» pi( 
iK-ariiig suif.n-f. upon tlic supposition tluit the revolving | of the fabric from dragging them backwar* 
jdanes were elh-( live, nJUS calculated to be 17 I sqiuire feet, 1 An important arrangement bos Iss-ii 
or alumt 1-} lb. to each square fo<jt. A speed of miles , inventor, wliich bo calls tbo pectoral e^i 
an liour was re(|nired to get such a liitiil iifKm the air as . autuinatic action assumes the functions 
to efl'ect its Jeaving the ground. Aeeiadiiigly, the circle; [ muscle of the bird. This is an india-n 
round the great fountain at the Oiystal I’alaec was boarded j is attached by its two extremities to the 
over. This gu\e a <‘ircle whose diameter is iJOt) fei’t. A ! ea<*h wing-arm, and in models passi's imdt 
rt'struiiiiiig rope lixed to tin; eiailrc of the fountain main- - shaft—in this case tho boat. Its degree 
tained the m.iehine in its position. Tho whole mneliiue , n gulatcd by the we ight. When any mod 
stwd ujjon thrn; small wheels, quite disproporthmed to eunmiitted to the action of tlio nir, tho pn 
tlie size, and movi'over they weio made to go straight causes tin; wings to fly upwards, and p( 
forwai'd, and not to turn iu a eiiele. Notwithstanding , according to the wciglit sustained to de 
tliesc diNinlvanl.iy.es this maeliinc, hy the action of tlie aero- | against tlie weiglit. The strength of tin 
]>laiie whei'ls, attained a veioeity of ahonl 12 mlh'S an hour ; such that it inaiiituins tb<' outstrctchf 
— ot course, wholL inadeijunte to achieve any visible lift- ‘ angle wliich is suitable for gliding upon tl 
ing ellecl. Vet this was a most valuable experinn'iit, as , the ease of the bird, any enforced nn 
teai-liing fulnu* iuveuinvs what to avoid. The coiitraetioii of this cord assists the ] 

Jlr. Fred. W. Ilnvin-Y sei-ms lo linve taken .ailvanljig*- the downward stroke, 
of this experience ill Ins design for the aeeompiislimcut of The wiiig-arins w'ouUl not be rigid t 
aerial navigation. He bus lu*en tlie Imnorary secieluiy of length. They would consist of a numb 
tlie Aeroiiantieal Soeiely of Great liiilain ev<T since its i eaiio.s firmly bound together by close 
estalihslmu-ut in ll^Gii. In the course of his expeiiiiieiils, tajieasl by cutting o(T one at intcrvids. t 
t‘xti*nding o\i*r M»m<- }cars, be found that If a serpentine tically unbreakable by any aeeideiit likely 
action W'eie iaipai l<‘il to a fabi ie it wuiild piopel an atiaelK-d ]KirTion next to the Isidy for 5 or (5 feet ni 
olijeel many limes its weight in the air. lie r<-eords in by a steel tube, forming the centre round \ 
his pnblisiieil m.ig.t/.inc articKs that he took the idea from are wrapjied. By this method of fonniii; 
watching the movements of a skate in an aquariniii, whicli their Icngtli may he itierensed at pleasure, 
ill sw'immmg ttndnlalisl its whole body. A small modKl upon this principle, I: 

111 applying' tho ]>rineiple to loeuinotiou in air it is of motivt> iiower, was liberated os an experh 
course impu.-sililo to nmlulah* what may he called the back- 'J'enqder, from a balloon whieb had risen 
hone of the wladi* slinelnie in tlie maimer of the skate, from Woolwich Arsenal, and it tmvi'llod t 
But a fabric may he so attached to a reee]>laele, and so arsenal ludf a mile against the wind uninj 
worked from tlienee hy :i siiitalde motive jmwer, (hut its 'llie importance of such un appuralu 
nndulations will pn-jx-I and sup]Knl a eoiisideralde weight, manifest in any flight of u balloon from 
dcpeiulinic uj»on tile einagy with wlii< h su<‘h fabric Is thrown over the heiuls of an invc.sting army, 
into waves. He lielie\e.’> tiial (lie awning of a vessel c.ui ' lapitl surv'ey of tho cneiny’b jHisiUons c 
be made in tliis way l<i eontribnle lo a sliip’s jiMigress at [ ami dusjnitched from a lioiglit against t 
tin* same time that it would i-ool the passengers. which wafted tJio balloon, no an to fall 

Mr. Brearey argues that tlie iustinel of the bird enables of tlie lH*j«ieged. 
it to adajit itselt instanlanemi.sly to vary ing eircnmslanees; Given a light motive power, whirli i 
that hi any arrangement tor ellecting flight by inaehinery' soon Ik? forlheotning, ^fr. Bre.",rey nnticipii 
—the adjustment of isirts to meet sudden requirements the machine as follows:— 
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fttllnwing the np-stroke is thrown off in a wave to the rear 
above the machine) and so on alternately. 

Daring this energetic action tho whole fabric is kept in 
a state of comtgHtiun, and to sneh extent is rigid. It 
{)oSKvsses all tho properties of a plauC) and saperiority over 
u ]iluue mosmneh as it propels itself, and upon cesKatinn of 
action ussnmos the functions of a parachute, the descent of 
wi)icli a man may regulate by a s^p backward or forward. 

The latest invention which lius lM*en completed upon a 
full soilc is the idea of Mr. IT. C. LinOeld of Margate. It 
is rt'ully a plane.-prnpelltng machine, buf* the planes are 
c(iinpi‘ess(‘d) it may bo said, intx) small (Mimpass, being 
only 2 incites apart, and being of sncli nuinlicr and extent 
as to pR'sent d38 square feet of strained and varnished 
linen ill two frames, eucii 5 fitet square. The dinieiisioiis 
of the iiKielilno arc 20 feet 9 inches in leugUi, 15 feet in 
width, and 8 feet 3 inches in height. It nnis upon four 
wliueLs; the two front wheels are (5 feet in diametev, the two 
hinder wheels 3 feet. Tho frames before mentioned are 
fixed line on each outer side of the fi*unt wheel at uii 
njiward angle*. Tlie wheels have been tested to sustain 
a weight of 5 ewts, , 

The weight uf the machine is 240 lbs., and of its inventor 
180 lbs. He sits between the wheels and works two treadles, 
which actuate a uino>bladcd screw 7 feet in duunclcr, tlxud 
in fnint of the machine, to which he Ciui impart 112 
revolutums per minute. This sulfice.s to enable him to 
Inivel along a level road. 

Those who wisli to know more on this subject are referred 
to a work called “ Aerial Navigation,” by Charles Blachford 
iMaii'sHeld, published in 1877 by Macmillan & Co., but 
written about twenly>iivc ycai's previously. 

BAL%OT» a word taken from tlio h'rcnch ha/foffe, 
signifying a little liull, and used to designate u mode of 
voting employed upon occasions when it is considered 
desirable to preserve secrecy in regard to tiie opinion of 
eaih voter. 

The modes of voting by ballot .are vunuus, but tlie 
principb- is the some. The voter puts into a box a liback 
liull or white ball, us lie pleases, aud the box is so contrived, 
or intended to he so contrived, that no person sliall know 
whieli colour he lias put in. Or the name or names of tlie 
]>ei's<<n or peisuns for whom a man voles are written or 
printed on pafier, and the voter places the pa|K*r foldeil tip, 
.so us to conceal tlie names, in a locked box which has a 
sintiible api^rture for the r(xx;ptiou of the pajiers. 'J’ho 
result is ascertained by counting the balls or pajiers. This 
inode of election is uo'a almost universally used in England 
by clubs and Muciitific societit's. 'I ho directors of the 
Bank of J:)nglaiid arc also thus chosen. 

fn France the ballot is used in tho elcetiuu of members 
of tlo* Chamber of Deputies, mid the same mode of voting 
is frcquinitly resorted to in the delilKnatiuns of tbc Icgis- 
iative ehandiei'H. lit tho United Slates of AmeiuMi aud 
ill tlie Austialinii eulonies ahnost all public electiuiis arc 


polling station, after having shown to him t 
at the back. At the close of tho poll tho 1 
scaled up, so as to prevent the introductio 
liullot ]>apers, and are taken charge of by 
officer, who at the pmper time, and in the 
agents of tbc candidates, opens the boxes 
the result of the poll by counting tho vote 
e4indidato. There is thus tin* means of pres 
secrecy as to liow electors record their vote 
cfintains stringent rcgalatuins, ba(*k<Hl by s 
to prevent personation, or any kind of tarn 
boxes or pa|>crs, cltlier on the finrt of voteri 
BAU'Y. BAZ.I. or 1.1TTLX JA 
separated from the eastern extremity of .Tav 
of Bally. It i.s situated bctM'K'ii the eiglith ai 
of S. lat., its Koullicm promontory lieing ii 
and 115° 20' K. Ion. The island is 70 i 
K. to W., and its avenigt; breadth is 35 mil 
of Bully is very narrow in some |arls; t 
pass through it at tho rate of 0 miles an ho 
is difficult of approach. The exmntry is m 
centre being tmvei'sed by a lofty volcanic 
tho highest summit is 11,3(10 fet't. 'I'he e 
ant simitar to thusi; of .lava. Tho chief ve 
tions of Bully ore rUc, maize, swi’ot potiitoi 
cotton. ColiVu is also gmwn in largo qu: 
for draught, cattle, and swine are auineroui 
tiado is almost entirely carried on by Ohiiif 
is divided into eight liidepeiidcut states, ei 
governed by a rajah, hut the Dutch cluii 
over all, Tlie barlhnir <»f Bali-Bmloiig, wli 
Dulcli vessels, is on the south side of tl 
population uf the wliole island h.is heoiivai 
at from 000,(100 ami 800,000. 'i'lie Bulii 
race of men than the Javans, and an^ iiid 
stature Hud muscular strength to Ihegenei 
islanders. Since 1K>]5 the Duteli liave In 
settle.nU’.Tit at Bmlong, and their iniiuciice 
was considerably extended in conscqueiiee 
with the iiativu.s in 1817—19. 

BALLYCAS'TLE, a town of Ireland, i 
rill eoiLst of the county of Antrim, on a 
givt's name, 42 inilcs N. by W. of Belf.isl. 
a epistle built here by the Kail of Antiiin in 
the retgii of .James I., but was not remark 
until uliout 1770, when large parliaments 
voted to aid the working of llie colliriies in 
IhmuI. Tlio wan kings, after having Ims'h c 
number of years to si eonsidemble extent, w( 
The town lies in a bs’autiful valley in the* 
of the Isiy, and consists of two detsaclied ]u>i 
and lower towns, connected by a tine avenu 
lion in 1881 was 1932. 

BALLYME'NA, a town of lielaiul. i 
Antrim, is situsited near the centr<* of a ]ib 
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menn. It Ims n church, Reiman Catholic chnpci, mcctinp- foet l»gh, with slomlor branches, and i 
houses, town-iiall, and union workhouse. The population Another name for this product is **balin o 
in 18K1 wns 3040. “balm of Gilead fir” is the haltuun fir. 

BAXliYSHAN'NON* the most !m])ortant town of the BAIiHOft'Ali CASTUL This ro 
county of Donegal, Ireland, is sitnated at the liead of a i situated on the right bank of tho river D« 
small inlet running into Donegal Bay, into which the Erne part of the HigUauds, about 60 miles W. 
disebargo^ its waters. This fine river hows through the de<‘n. Tho mansion consists of a (osiitre, t 
town, and fonns a beautiful oaseade. wliere it falls into the with two wings. Tho apartments arc b] 
sea over a ledge of rocks 10 feet above the level of ordinary views beautiful and minantie. The queer 
tides, which is the scene of the salmon Icsp. The town a royal residence in September, 1848, aud 
comprises three very steep streets, and the sulmrh of TNirt. period spent a f^w weeks of eaeli autumn 
It lets a elmrcli, Koinnn i'atliolic chapel, and Presbyterian Until 1861 the domain of Balmoiitl was oi 
and Methodist ineeling-houscs. The harlMinr is exposed to queen, lu tluit year the estate, 7 miles in 
westerly winds, which, added to the diiliculties of the bar, breadth, was purchased by tho niyal fiun' 
renders tlie exjiort trmlc very trifling, and limits tlm busi- Tlw present castle was tirectcd 1863-66 
ness of the town almost entirely to the siqiply of tlie poor the Primxi Consort, at a cost of £100,000 
though <'xti*nsive summntling district; hut there is a very BAIiSAM OP STILPHUB, an oil 
largo and proJitable sahnou lisjiiTy. 'J’lic population in medidno os an application to foul ulecrs 
1881 was 2840. England by dissoK'ing one port of flowers oi 

BAXtBt offirhiaUi*) is a jilaiit behmging to the parts of olive-oil. In Gennuny it is inati 

natural order J..\ hiat.i:. It law a rough aromatic taste p^irt of sulphur to three of turpeiitine. 

BALaAMODXN'DJRON is a f 
trees belonging to the order Biiuhi>;u 
balsamoH dtudron^ or balsam tree, < 
There are fifteen species natives of t 
tnipical Afric.a, Arabia, and the Whs 
bahn of Gilead, and bdellium are pn 
the species. ThttSti trees ore nativei 
N. W. India, and tlio countries IhM.wh 
arc small and grecii. There an* four si 
and eight stanieus. The fndt is sina 
BAL'SABIS arc ubtaiued from 
chiefly of the Leguininosin or pei 
Slyrai'eaj or storax tribe. Nuinem 
a resinous naturn were foimcrly des 
and fnriaMidnes and balsams arc stl 
fomidcd with each other. The term 
should bo limited to sueli articles of 
or vinnamir. oenf along with a volat 
The others, which contain only volal 
should l>c called turpentines or ole 
sam of Peru” is the produce of Mi 
yefrtm, a tiee 60 foot high, which gr 
of Sun Salvador, Ceutral Americ.i 
exudes fi-om the trunk of tho treti » 
of the bark, which has pioviously 1 
fire. U has stimulant and rxpccto] 
and has been successfully used fur cl 
rheumatism, and asthma. “ Bulsan 
taiiicd from incisions made in the bui 
Toluifera. It is a native of V'eui 
Granuda, and is a much larger tree 
iug, growing to a height of 80 feet 
pul to the sanio uses as the balsam < 
employed by perfumers, oud is n 
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S'Mcrril if it wore jiot scpamted from the Atluntu; Ocean thickness which neviT oxcoeds 2 linos. 1 
hy t)u5 low nnd comparatively narrow tract of hind which be hwii coming np fnim below, rising edgow 
forms the nortij-westem part of Prussia, called Schleswig, surface, often with smOi force us to lift tin 
It. in connected with t]>« ocean hy means of n largo gulf, ' incht‘8 out of the water, 
called Kattegat, which separates Denmark frcari Norway The current of the lialtic may la* ctimp.'i 
and Sweden, and by three straits, the Sumul, the (Irwit wide river or u liuge estuary. Itcommencei 
I’i'll, and the JJttlo Pelt, which maybe consuleriHl nstiin'e (‘xtreinitic.s, and its course is towards tiieu 
gates hy which Die Baltic Sea is enten‘d. Between Denmark The givutest volume of fresh wateris dischar 
and PniHsia the Baltic extends from west to east, but rivers into the northern part of the Gulf o 
hetwevit Capo Torhamsuddc in Sweden and Cape Bnisterort the euncut thus pnHluc<*d detennincs thr 
in Prussia it bends to tho north, and the j^emainder of the generally. 'I’hn tides are felt very little in 
main body lies nearly due north nnd south. The hmgest rise at Copenlmgen being only 1 f<M)t. 
^traig]lt lino drawn tbrongh the Baltic W'utild lx* about *J0<> Tho Baltic does not abound in tisli cith* 
miles; the width nowhere exceeds 200 miles. The area is ornnmhcrs. Thuchiof iishciy of the tiulf c 
cniu]mted at 100,000 square miles. The Gulf of Bothnia of the ttraemVmg^ ii kind of small licrrii 
joins the Baltic on the north, and the Gulf of Finland pro- Daiiibh ishuids tlic eod and other varit'ties . 
h-ngs it on the east. Thu southern coast, westward of tho are found in scvcial place.s salmon, sturg< 
tiiilf of Idvoiiia, is low nnd sandy, and lined by numerous flonnder. 

sandbanks. This part of DiOwuLstiKclmmcterizfHl by fresh- The Swedes who inhnhit the coasts loii^ 
^^atcr lakes called llafTs, wliieh are separated from the sea tliut some phu‘cs formerly covered b\ the i 
Ia very narrow and sandy but somcwliat elevated tracts fif diy land in the course of time, nnd it i.s urn 
l.uid called Nehnnigs. Kastwni'd of the Gulf of Idvonia ticated fact tiiat the land Is grotlually rishi; 
tho shores an* gciHTally morn nsdey. h«»\\ever, estimated that the rise has been 

The basin of the Baltic Sen is of considerable extent, and that there, hius not been, on an average 
<>n the south it ruoeivos, by the Odor and Vistula, the more timn dU iiu'h<‘s in aeentury during tlii 
'liahiagu of countries which lie .SOU iinles and upwards In the sonthem part of the country,moreo 
tmni its shun'K. Ou the east it dooh not extend tjuitc so that there hits Wn an .aetniil siibsulence. 
far; yet tho Nicmen and the Diina, near tlu-ir stmrees, hectaning shal!<*wer, and while its >^aler 
drain countries which are frrtm 250 to SOO miles from the than that of the Nortli Sea, the fauna pn 
•ea. To the nortli of the Gulf of Finland the basin of the mixture of marine and fn‘Nh-water s])ecies 
Baltic Ix^'omcH more cnntmctc*d. though round tho Gulf of 12 fathoms fr«*sh-water I.imun* are fou: 
Paitlmia, and southwards to the jianillel of Stockliohn, it with Nereids, PolyiKX’s, and other marine 
generally extends 1.50 miles from the const. It Is only at some, supposed to be ptx'nlmr to tiie B 
its western extremity, witcrc it appixMiches tho North Sea, strong rescmhlance in fonn to tliose fouii 
that the waters falling into it have a short conrst*, fiequeiitly seas. In the waters swim Cyprini and oi 
'■niy a few miles. The driunnge of more than one-tifth of fishes. 

Die surface of Europe flows to the Baltic. BAXi'TIMORZ.ahirgeeity in Maiylan 

i\'rhaps ill no other iidiabited part of tho globe dm'.<> Mieh is situated on the north side of tlie river Pi 
a qimntity of slum fall as in the countries round the Baltic, from its entrance into Chesapeake Bay. It 
This ]thcnnincnon may he accounted for by tho atmosphere Washington and !>H from I’hnadclpliia b 
ot the Baltii* lieing alternately filled with warm moisture, situation of Baltimore is undulating and pii 
..nd subjected to a dry piercing cold, nn<l by tho fvc<{Uciit a fine climate and shy, and is very hcaltin 
.md rapid tntnsitioii h'uiii one to the other. The warm lion in IHHO was:iti2,813,of whom oiu'-thir 
nioKture is brought from the south-west and west, wlille in IbCU it was only 212,OU(l. Tin* town 
lb'* cold dry air comes from the north-east and east. Though j 1728, and in 17G5 contained only tifty hot 
i.ot endowed with great fertility, tho soil being, with very | a cliarter ns a eity in 1787, and since thal 
5‘wexccptioiis, sandy and light, tliu Baltic Pi'ovinces abound t<‘nsion has Itmi ra]ud, owing to its favout 
in thiiher of the best -{uality; they support in their green foreign trade. The city Is built round abi 
p.istnres largo herds of cattle, and produce abundant crops one of tho securest hurlioiirs in the I'nitc 
>>{ grain, which have made these dislricls tho richest granary ^ eapaUlo of rotitainitig 2(100 vessels. 'J'iie 
•jf the glul>c. No other portion nf the earth approaching so ; all times deep enough to receive ships of la 
near the Polar Circle can be comparisl with them in natural only c<»mj»aratively small v(*ssels could go 
wcaltli. Tho inimnnse quantity of melted snow-water that town. This has, however, lH*en obviated 1 
falls into the Baltic renders its waters much less salt than elinnnel to 24 feet at nu'an low water, wliii 
those of the Black Sea. Its average depth is small cum- ' impr<*veil the port, and largely inenased il} 
iiai'ed with its an*a. Ixnnfr on an averairc oiilv from 40 to 00 I harlHjur is accessible thruiiLdi ii irrcat narl 
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feiit 111 a course of 30 iiiilea^ is made available in the numf'r- was Ic^alixed; and flic patent or charter 
OU8 floitr>iniUSf cotton factories, and otl>er irjamifartorics inadu out in llio name of his son Cecil, 
of doth, paper, Iron, copper, glass, fitcain-eiipncs, tobacco, Ilaitiiiioro. 'I bis charter is dated the 201 
chemicals, jMiwder, &,e^, in the environs of tln» eily. In the Under it about 200 persons of respccti 
city itself tliere are cotton factories, tanmTi«*.s, distilleries, mostly (»f the Koman (\ilhulic faith, ent 
liicwcries, sugar rermerica, ]»otteiies, sau'milU, ;jlass-woi ks, j»eake Ibiy in I'daTiary, 1U34. Havli 
rojie-worUj^, tobaecn mannfaclurirs, &e. {Siiipbuilding is village from the native Indians, they pvoei 
i cry extensively carried on, and an iimncuse business is tJie new colony, whidi they callinl Mur^ 
ilonc in “ canned goods,” in the peeking of fruits and of Henrietta Maria, the w’ifc of Charles 
vi’getuhlcs, and also of oysters, iiiont was most Hucecssful [see MARYii 

Baltimore is laid out with regiibwity; the streets are seutativc form government was ostablis 
spue.iouK, and the bouses are well built, generally with brick, jwofessing a bclictf in the divinity of Chri 
Ennn east to west it is about 5 miles long, and from inn tli eligible to the civil iidvautagcs of the sti 
to Houth about-1 miles broad. It is divided into tw o iieaily tinction; and ns ]ong''contmucd ]H*rscc ti 
<’^|unl parts hv the rapid stream •‘./ones’ I'alls.” Many of the Catholics the whuicsonio Jeswm of n*l 
tin* early settlers in Alaryland wore Itoiium Calliolics, and the constitution of Maryland stood alone hi 
the Itoman Catholic cathedral is still the eliief cecl(‘sL-istie4il laws directed against libertj' of conscicti 
eilifice. in tlu' city. It is a ma'-sive Imilding of giatiilu, IhO honourable exception, W'iilch, however, did i 
feet long, 177 broad, and 127 in licight to tlie t(»p of the .lews, soon made Maryland mi asylum to I 
<Tos.s. It luis one of the largest organs in llio United for (HJiiscionec’sake in the inolher-conntry c 
States, and also rontains two heiuitifiil paintings, presented sottloinents. Carlyle gives in his ceicbral 
respectively by Louis XVI. and Ciinrlos X. of France. 'Fho Letters nmi S]>ecclie.H” a higlily charactcris 
Kumnu Cttlhidics in Baltimore are iu»w, Ijowover, fur «»ut- cxi'vi.) of my XiOrd l^rotector to the govei 
numbered by other deiioiiiinut ions, and liuve only about all “Wlien';Ls,” says he, “ by ojiposing tho I 
eiglith of the 200 elmrehes. Among the other public buihU officers yon luivo much disturbed that col 
iiigs may be mentioned the City Hall, the Court House, to the endangering of tumults and bloodsli 
the state penitentian.', tlm county prison, and the Battb* tiiwel}' prevented: wo thereforo do requii 
^lonumoiit, erected in iHl j,*to e<immemorate the suceessful to forliear dislurbiiig the I,ord Baltimore c 
defence of the city against the Biitisb in September, IRld. people in Maryland,” &c. The Virginian 
1 be nunicB of tlios<5 wb<» fell in the battle are inscribed piiting boundaries w'ith tbeir now neiglibo 
in letters of gold. 'I’liern are various benevolent institu- SiUiic rougli work, wliicli had come to tl 
tioiis, among whieh arc Hopkins’ Hospital, the almsliouse, *• loving fri<>nd Oliver.” Ixiitl Baltimore d 
376 feet long, with spacious gnmuds, sevural dispensaries, an advanced age. 

and orphan asylums, 'riie City Hall, an imposing cdillcc BAL'TZB80R& ORIOLE (^Icterui i 
of white marble, whicli fiecupied eight years in building, beuutifulhirdbuluiigingto tliesamofamilyai 
and eost nearly 3,00tl,0(H) <billuvs, was op<*iU‘d in 1876. It is a summer visitor to the United Stn 
'I he city e^mtains u iiiununiciit to (Jeiieval WaAhinglon, and receives its rianm fixim its black and o 
sculptured in Italy. Ihoso colours being tlm livery of Lord Ball 

'riio University of Mi^'Iniiil, which is situated hi Balti* prietor of Maryland, It is about 7 inches in 
more, was incorjMjrutcd in l8l 2, and tlic BalLiniure College the head, throat, upper pint of the back, ui 
lias since been merged into it; it lias an academical und tho remainder of the plumage is bright o; 
seietilific, a meUieal and law dejiartment. St, Mary’s vennilloii-rcd on the breast; Iho W’ing-fea 
^’ctholie College is a llouvisliiug institution, and has a with white, and tlio tuiLfeatbers black an 
library of ld,<)Un volunx's. Among the other literary and female cxliilnts nearly tho siuno armiigemc 
scienlilic institutions, the Mmyland Institute for tlie diffii- the male, just dcscriheil; but tho black is bi 
••ion of seientiiic and meebanioal knowledge, the Maryland orange tints nro paler and duller. 

.Vcttdcmy of Science and IJleratnre, und Aslmry College, ore The nest of tlie Baltimore oriole is a beat 
deserving of particular notice. Behidcs these there arc a structure, coini>oscd of fibrous matcrialb iica 
birgc number ofexecllont schools,and Severn] public libraries, intcinvovun, and snspeuded from the flexi 
I’ho 1‘eabody luslilute, for public leidures and instruction, of the branches of trees. Selecting two of 1 
endowed by Mr. (leorge IVnbody, was 0 }>ened in 18(>7. a tree, the bird fastens strong strings of licm 
Baltimore lias a huge number of public, squares and parks; them, and then proceeds to weave a sort of j 
the largest of the bitter is Druid Hill J*ark, wdiieb luis an msil(*rials, so well worked up as to form a c 
area of over 700 acres, mid letains home magnificent tn-es fabric. This poucli, which is 0 or 7 inch 
and many natural licautlcs. lined with soft substances, firmly inlcrwovcr 
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Arabian Son, on the tywt to the frontier of Scimlf, smd on the of rain falln, after which the diT season 
west to I'ersia. It extends from lat. 24® 63' to 30" 20' N., lasts till Suideinher. 
and from loii, fil” to (il»° 46' E., its (preatest len^rth on the The country is said to lie ricli in mine 
N. from ejiKt to west heiiif; about 650 miles, and p^eutest iwin eH|)Cciully heiu" met with in 1ar{;c* 
breadth mn-tli to south nl>out 380 miles. Its area Is u1>out gold, silver, lend, antimony, saltpetre, and 
160,000 square miles. Its coast-lino is remarkahly rejpilnr to he found. 'J'hcrc am mud volcanoes at 
but crag^, nxnl not much elevated; towards the interior, where iron-ore is worked. The soil is not 
however, there is rapid elevation. On the coast there an* but ])atie]it industry has rendered many < 
several well-sheltered roadsteads, particularly Suiimiaui valleys productive in wheat, barley, the m 
Bay and Chanhar Bay, but no harbours* of various kinds, oil seeds, col Ion, rico, iiid 

Tli« rountry comprises seven divisions^jr provinces, viz. The sngar-t anu grows eJuidly on the plu 
Cnteli-dandava, on the north-east; Sarnwnn,on thenortli; the date in Maknui, Vegetables of cverj 
Jhalaw.ar, Oil the Ciist; Lus, on tho south-east; Makrnu, daut, and the gardens and orchards in th 
the (fith'oHia t»f the ancients, occupying an extensive towns produce tho iim;st fruits. The lio 
leiigtli of country, on tho-south; Kohistau or the monntnin und wolf arc occasionally met with; tho jacl< 
countiy, on the west; and Kclat, in whicJi is situated tlic wild goat, and ass more froqiioutly. Both 
capital of the same name. Tlie eastern side of the country mTur, tho Bactrian or two-humped on t 
is crossed frian north to south by tbo Ihila and the Kblr- dromedary on the jilains, where it is high 
tari ranges of bills, wJiich arc a eontinnaiion of the Suliinan viccalde lamscs are bred In tin? i«n*th ainl 
range, Imt there are no very lofty eminences. The interior is ions Uromastix lizard found line soincw 
ruggctl and barren, presenting a maze of mountains, except rabbit in ajipcurance. It has the ja*euliar 
on the north-west, where desert pmvnils. Tla? gimeral like a kid to attract the goals, wliose teat 
tlin*ction of the liiglilands is east and west, parallel with The Makran cojust ubomids in lish, whiclj 
the coa^t from the Indus delta to tho Perbian frf»iilier. A sla)»Io food of its ichtlivophagous or ‘‘fish- 
little way inland from the Anibiun Sea one vast mnge .ants, as these jioople were descrilied by tlu 
hfrct< lics along the entire length of the coast. I’arallcl Alexander tho Great. The manufactures 
to tills rang<‘, and uf a distaiico of ulsmt 70 miles noilli aie unimiMirtunt, tuang confined to a few 
from it, .nnothcr woH-dcfincd cliain intmects Makran and other fin-anns in Keint. 
joins with the Snrawaui MomitaiiiH near Bela. A third The population is estimated at only 
parallel runge, called the Washnti or Mue Mountains, alniut although the urea is equal to that of the I 
110 miles further north from the lust-mentioin‘d chain, Tho sterility and sennty resources of a gi 
foms the northern l>oundary of Baluchistan, separating it country doubtless account for the vciy sm; 
from the great southern desert of Afghatiisfuu. The oilier pwqile. The inhabitants are dtvided into tw 
prinelpid chains are the Bnshkurd Mountains, about 240 the Baluchis and the Brahuls, dificriiig iu 
miles in length, and the Sarawani Mountains stretching in and manners. Tho Baluchis are tall, wel 
a north-east direction. The intervening valleys ascend dark complexion; the Brahuis, so called 
successively to u height of 8000 feet, and thent is no 6oA-r«//-*(‘‘ou the waste”),arc much sho 
serious difticnlty for whc*e]ed tralfic along tln in for a length with hair und heard frequently brown, 
of 260 miles to tho Persian frontier, where the way is numerous in the province of .Jhalawar and 
closed in by the intrirale mountain system of West Makrau. the khan is of Bruhui stock. They ban 
Most of the fipneo inclosed within the Jdgldands is high strcngtli,niidaiegencially more peaceful tl 
sandy plateau, Miukliig everywhere towards tho great cen- Tin y aiu, moreover, tho aboriginal and moj 
tnd depression uf the Il.cmun Swamp on the iiortb-west. munt—the term Baluchistan, unknown 
'rh(* s(mthem ]K>rtion of the country has been crossed from itself, being thus quite iimppi-oprlate. But 
tile Indus to Persia by Puttinger, Ferricr, Lovett, and other total, hospitable, brave, I'xcellenfc inaiksiii 
travellers; but by fju- the larger part to tlu* north of tho of enduring nmeli fatigue, and belong to t' 
s«*eund mouiitnin range is sterile desert, into which no Mohamuiudims. Neither possess<>8 A writt< 
Ktiropc.'iii has ever penetrated. Thu most fertile and their early histories have nut been preserve 
pleasant district is that of Cutch-Gandavu, which reaches one of tho must recent tuivellors in Bab 
down frtjin the high north-eastern plateau, to include tho very highly of tho pisiplc us being oxceedin 
well-watered slopes of tho mountains and jart v{ tho with n fmo voin of naturpl liumour, and 
plain of tho Indus at their base. At Gundava, on this lino travellers in the w(»rld. Polygamy is unive 
plain, is the summer residenco of the Khun of Kclat: ever, having more than two wives. Wiv 

Thero are during tho wot season ulnmt twenty-two by purchost;, and paid for in shee]!, iSo.: 
streams Kometimrs c.vllod rivers, but strictly speaking Bn- expecte<l to man-)’the »idowuf a»h-coased 
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ujis in tn-nty There 1ms been necor(15n«;ly jn‘<*jiter 

^I'sice within the cnirntry, and IVrsiaii encroaclniKMils on 
llie west have been disamtinned. The eljief towns in 
IhilueluKtan are Kelat, the eayntal, alxmt fidOO feet uIhivo 
tlm t*ea, Bela or Lus i»earthe coaf't, Dn<lar, (laiidava, Mns- 
Niishlvi. Sarawau, Kej. BuMii, Dera. Soiiiniani, and 
ynelta. 'W»e hin^nia;;eH Kpokeii are Bahiehi and IVrsijnu 

(“The CituntJW of Bahiehistaii: its TojKifjraphy, Kfh- 
nolo;;y, and lliMtory,’* A. W, Hashes, l.<mdon, 1H77; 
“ Unexplored Bahielilslau," Ernest A. Eloyer, I^mdoii, 
1HH2; “ Wanderiuss in Buluehistaii,” Sir *0, W. M(«;- 
\»res<ii% London, 1KS2.) 

BAXt'USTItADE, tlic termination of a mndera “das* 
sieal” editiee, with a row of baluMtrUs sliort eoluiiiiiH or 
rails (U*ri\ins their name fnmi waiio faneled rcKeinblaneo to 
tho flower of the wild poinesranate (ftnh/Mii/io/O* ^I’herc 
dtx'K iiid a]>pear to l>e any e\ample of a bulnstraJe in the 
lenniins of nntiipiily now existing, althonsh there ant 
<'\:im)des of uidin*' or feneit>s. Balustrades are most 

voinmoidv pla.1 over the eornicesof larpe edifices, after 

the maimer ot a parapet, as at the haiUfuethiiX-hoaKc at 
It'hiteliall and at St. I'anlV Callu'dral. Balnstnides are not 
only eni)doyi'd in larjre edifiees, jitsive tlic fa'ders of arclii- 
l«*eltin'. Inti alKo.-.er\o to im loso stairs,terruees, altars, fonts, 
and the haleonies of iioitsos. 'Die halnsters foniiin;; a 
linlustntde aie jdaeed on a plinth, at equal distances from 
one uiiother. tvitli a sinel! o|H‘nin^ ItelvAoen them; tliey 
fupport a eornlee, and are divided at intervals hy a 
pe<l<*stal. is a eoiriipt term for baluster, and is 

nseil to expn’ss the w«M»den railings inelosiri;' stairs. 

BALZAC. HONORS Z>E. a Erendi novelist, ls»ru 
at Tours, 2nih May, diisl at Paris, 20tli Alienist, 

He li’fl selnsd with the eliaractcr of heing “idle 
and disoln'dient.” and wvis plaeed willi a notary, to whom 
hr ne.ted as eleik. He eomnieneed his literary career hy 
wrilirn; ha the jomnnls: and findin;; his position with the 
notary' allo,>'elher iinsniled to his disposition, he uhandoned 
it, and eiideavoiiied to su)t]iort liiinsidf liy his pen. llis 
industry was lens ukable. hut tliou^li during the next ten 
Veal'S he wmto ahotil tliiily volumes, wliieli were puhlLshed 
under assimicd names, he failed to ^ain puhlie attention, 
and siiflrred iniieli fiom poverty, hein^ often compelled to 
make a few lialf peiiec sntfiee for hts daily exjieiises. In 
he joined a jainfer named Barbier in partnevsliip, 
and while with him he pnlilislied several works; but llie 
speeidation nas nnsneeessfid, and ho Rdurned to Hie work 
of sim]»le anthorsliip, ladi-n witli delit. Jle had, however, 
a constant heiii*f in his own jreiiins, and jiersevered with 
indoTiiitahh' eonrai.’e, til) at lust, in 1H2J>, his work entitled 
“Les llci'iiiers (’lionans," pnhlished in his own name, grained 
for liiin puhlit reeooijitinii, and opened tlie wa}' for Ids 
future eaii'i’r. 

He now formiHl the hold eotiroplinn ijf deyiietinf; the 
n.alunil hi'tory of soeiety ns it existed in his own day in 
Ejimec. liewidicd to treat the moral world of men and 


Vie de Province" (1802); “ Scenes de la 
(1832); “ Le Mcdccin dc Campa}:iie“I 
“ Im Peau do Chnprin“ La Eemtno d 
“ L'llistoire Iiitcllcetuelle de I.ouis Lamb 
j:enio Grandet.” The lust novel is one o 
many am almost equally fpvnt. Tlic *'(’o 
Life” (“La Comddio Humainc”) was tc 
title of the comphde works, and those 
w’crc pnhlished in a eoniplc-tn form in fu 
(Paris, 18f>(i-5U) under that title after 
novels were pre*emineiitly jiopnlnr in Kri 
latter yieriod of his life, and many of tl 
lliroiifihoiit Knropo. A saying of Goethe 
“ each of his stories must have been dug o 
heart.” It must be sold, however, that 
rich iinagiunlion, and marvellous insight ii 
displays a hKiseuess of ta.ste which an ui 
order would have striven to correct. 'I 
Human Life” is tivo conipndicnsive a title 
whieh the mirror is not held up to nature s 
unnatural elements of the modern Erencli 
he lived, lie depicts a wide v.irlcfy of h 
hut the whole forms, not a “ Comedy,” hut i 
logical .Museimi of Huninn Life”—a coll 
mens every one of whieh exliihits disca; 
erealed indeetl. in thi'se wundciinl novels 
own. 'CiiaraeterK appear and disappear : 
life; and wc leurn tlicir history hy episi 
(»nc aspect ill one hook, now under am 
hook, till we know them hy heart. Yet 
is tiuly natural, any more than is the art 
u]Miii the stage. Balzac's piHipIc are all 
know it; but so consummately consistenl 
that gorgi'ons “ Comedy,” that the auditor 
—only too willing to believe in the chcvisl 
The cause of Ins death was hy)>crtrup 
He was buried in P^re-lU'Clmisc, and u 
literary world of Paris attended his fmicr: 
Ids grave being pronounced l»v \ictor Hug 
BALZAC. JEAN LOUIS GUBZ 1 
Baizai!, was Ix.ru at Angonldmc in lo:> l. 
M'lne years in Italy led bun to compare 
which the I.iiignago of that country luul ; 
lb'll lilcratun* which it liad produceil, wi 
haiTcn condition of the language and 1 
tisiHve land. On his return to France he 
Jhnis and began writing, became a friend 
joined the French Academy. With Hie 
cultivated taste, an extensive reading of tl 
and :i good oar, he eiintrived to introdn 
pR'cisiou, and a correctness of style \vl 
unknown, into French prose. He died in ) 
W’ere published at Paris in 1666 in tw 
selection has been edited by Malitonrne (1 
BAMBAB'RA is an extensivo counlr 
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to blow fmm that quartor for the rest of the yoar. The 
iiortli-cnst wind, c.^lud t))o hanmttun^ in passing over 
tlio great deser^ l>ecomcB liot and dry, and pnrciies up 
everything ex)M)Med to Uh current, TJic coniitry is intcr- 
hccted by tlie Johila or Upper Niucn, on whose banks 
iire tlio cliief tow'us—Sego, liamaku, Vaminu, and San- 
sanding, the first of wliich is the capital. 

The chief mineral wealth of Bambarm is iron; it abounds 
in ninny districts, and the iuliabitants make utensils of it, 
wliich mx‘ exported to the neighbouring nutions. field is 
also found. Salt is lm|K>Tted in large quantities { 1*0111 the 
Subaru and the coasts of Oninca. 

A considtTubh* number of vegetables aio eiiltlvatcil, 
|■s]HM‘Iul)y rice, ninizo, millet, y.'ims, cotton, wiitiT-nieluiis, 
I'reiu'h Imviiik, and onions, lu the ruiuy se.nson cabbages, 
t urnits, and turnips are raised. Tobacco is planted in some 
illstricts, uiid In others the indigo plant grows H|»ontaneonsly. 
It is reniarkablo that very few fruit-trees exist, except the 
]>istaeliio. Among the trees the most remaikuhlr is the 
liiitter-tiee, ealiid by l*ark shea-tree, and by Oaillie ce. 
J'Voni the kernel of tins treeuiiasb-gmy butter is cxlraeted, 
w iiicli is a eunsiilerablo object of ngrieultuinl Jialiistry and 
1rad('. In llie sontliern district the enormous laujiiab is 
M'lT comnioji, and Us fnilt mucli estiK^nied. Among otlier 
lr<‘es nie Ihuiibaeca, of great sixe, and tnmaiind tiei's. 
ilojics are made of Jiibi»ru$ caa»i‘2a'/i«s, and the HhumunK 
bears a fruit of a pleasant taste, rather acid, and in 
ctiiour rcsoiiihiing gingcihread. Many districts are covered 
nitli cxtcUbivo foiests. 

'I'lic pastimes, holh in the WiNxled tracts and in the open 
)*]aiiis, being extensive and execlicnt, the domestic animals 
niv numerous, ns horned cattle, sheep, goals, .and horses 
of a line breed. Poultry and guinea-fowl nlsjund. Dogs 
are realed uinl fattened for food. In the rivers tliere are 
alligators and turtles, besides flsli in great ahundauee. 
i)iied tisli is a cnniiideruble urtiele of eoniinerce. Tiie 
marslies, which in many parts are of very great extent, an* 
frequented l«y pelieaiis, egrets, trum|H‘t-hinIs, putlius, Bar- 
huiy ducks, teals, and various other species. A large ipnui- 
tity <if honey is eolloeled from bee-hives placed iu trees. 

Tin* aborighies of Bambarra arc a tribe of negroes, from 
whom the country lets received its name. They coinjioso 
tlic peasuiiti*)’, hut tlic soil is ill cultivated, and their vil- 
lagi's disgustingly ilirty. Their fooil is very bad; they eat 
nil borU of auimsils, dogs, eats, rats, mice, serju'iits, mid 
li/ards. Nearly all that they cultivate for the inark<*t is 
a little cotton, which they oxclmuge for salt. Thi* rest of 
tlie.-Bniiiharresi* are composed of Mandingocs and l-'uuluhs, 
who form the population of the towns. 

BAM'BXSiOt a laige town In Bavaria, in the eivcle of 
1 pjiur Frniicouiu. It btamls on llie Hegnitz, a little nhnve 
where this river fulls into the Main. The town is alsint 
d7 ]nih*s north of Nuremberg, and is sitmited in a >cry 
fertile district. It is hnilt on five hills, and ])resi'Uts a 
handsome ami striking nppeanmec. Bamberg was fer- 


Betersberg, wbieh is now a royal residence; 
pilal, witii its schools of surgery and medic 
college of the .T(*suits, to which is athiche< 
Church of St. Miu*tiu, a cabinet of nutinul 
extensivu library; and the Maxphits, a lar 
mented w’itli a colossal statue of King Max 
the literary and seientlfie establislnnciits i 
sides tlioso attacbed to the gi*cnt hospital 
episeo]ial scmiimry, lyccnin, histoiical sor-i( 
public librarj', and picture gtilh'iy. Tin* i 
]Hiration8 in the tow*n iiichide that of 
wliich consists of iiiasters, nppreiiliees, 
Tlic highest prize wliich it givi*s- and 
om«i in three years— is for the cnllival 
plants, pnriiciihirly the liquoriri* root, « 
00,h()d lbs. are annually (*.\|iorled. 
quantities of vi'getahle seeds uh* raised a 
the Bamberg growers, and the neiglihoiirho 
gnrileii. Tlieit? are sixty hr<*weries, and 1 
in mill’ll demand. The otliiT ninnnfaet 
tobaeeo, porcelain, iiinsieal iiistniniejits, 
starch, seallng-W'ax, gold and silver plate, \ 
works, sugar-n*fining, and eottoii-spinniiig 
on. Till* popuiatiuii of the town in IK.Sl ' 

BABXBrNO, the figui'e of the hifaiil <^1 
Kwaildling elothc'S and watehed over by : 
frequently the suhjirt of the altav-]>icce in 
eliurelics. The most celebrated of lliese is 
Bamhinu” in the Chureh of Aru (.'(i*li. hesii 
Koine. This is car\’i*d in wood, painted r 
and (Town are di’eoratcd with tlie mo.vl sn 
is Ra)){H>sed to be endowed with miraci 
healing, ami its festival, which is lield j 
always largely attended by the pe.isantjy, 
grimage for that purpose. 

BAMBOO' (Ihiuihu’>-a') ts a gi*uus ol 
known for its great economical iuqiorlati 
have generally six, Koiuelimes only tluei 
Sjiikelets of llowers nrc avrangeil iu pauieles 
universally pushed forth l»y a strong, joinli 
creeping nsit-slock, whieli is Uu* true truiil 
the shoots being the brniiehe.s. Tl»' latlei 
ually, and coaled with Hiiity matter; in tli 
hollow, exeejit at the neiles, when* ^tr•^ng| 
across the inside, and cut oil’ the interior i 
closed-up eylinden*. 

In the cavity of tltesecylhiderswatevib soi 
or, less commonly, an opaque white mdn 
opahne when wetted, consisting of a tlii 
which the plant divests itsi*lf, called Tau, 

The purposes to winch dilTerent specie 
applied arc so nuitiorous, that it would U* 
out on ohjeel iu which strength and el.islii 
and for which lightness is no objection, to 
are not adapted in the eonntiii’s wlu-ic 1 
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but is constructed in ft vnriety of ways. Generally larj^e I or even days of labour. Tlirve is also n ] 
buudioos are- used, stdit Jeii*;tlMvays twice, and the jdercs finish al>out it wliich is found in Imrdly a 
lied down with mttmi. This fonus a (grated fl<K>r, slightly i»laiil, and its smooth and symmetrically rinj 
elastic, and very pleas;iiit to the bare“footed natives, A an appoaraneo of fitness and beauty to its var 
superior floor is Buinetinies formed of slabs, uliicb are made On llie wlmle wo may peihaps consider it 
from very stout humbrsm cut into leiigtlis of alsjut or 4 feet boon wliieh nature gives to the natives of the 
and split down ono sub*. Tl»« jfdnls ani then deeply and lii a growing state the spiny kiuds arc foi 
closely notAied all roniid witJi a sliarp chopping-knife, so ados, wliicli anj impenetrable to any but r 
that the piece ean be unrolled,as it wen*, and pressed Hat. aided by artillery. Tho Alalays make w 
when it forms a hard bo.ard witli a natuj'al surface, whi<'h sealing-ladders by notcliiiig their sides, tin 
with a little wear lieconius beautifully simnitli and isdisbed. to receive nings made of a slenderer batuhoi 
llliiids, screens, and mats are formed of bamb<»us in a cinibbed in water, tins leaves and stems fonri 
variety .nf ways, sometimes tlun kinds ciaisbcd flat and the liner qualites of winch are impmvodl 
phiitcd, but. more frequently of nairow stri])s eouma ted raw cotton and by more careful poundin 
together with cords of batnlKK) hark or rattan. Strips of ])aper is mode from young Imtnboos. Mr. T1 
banilxKi supported on cross-pieces form an <«xcelb'nt h<'d, strongly advises tlie use of bamlstos as 
which from Us elasticity supplies tlie purpose of a mattress material; tho supply would be unliniited. 
:iK woll, uiul Old}' requires a mat laid over it to insure a is very ra])id (40 feet in forty days at C 
comfortabh* nights vi'pjise. iCvery kind of basket, too, is tiny flourish to (nmsMerablo extent in tn 
inailo of hamluxi, from tin; <'narsest lieavy kinds to the The huivcs of a small speedes are tin; mate 
flue and orniuncntal. In such cuuntricK as Isnuhock and Chinese for the lining of tlieir tea-chests. ' 
M;u'a'Sar, when; tlie land is mn<’h cultivalod and timhor and the partitions kiuKdccd out, tliey fori 
seuee, entive. Louses arc built of hamlino—jKjsts, nmiIIs, 1 'ijH‘s, <ir by a little eontrivuiice are mud 
ll(s>ih, and ro(tfs all being loustructed of this one eases for bolding rolls of paper's. Slit i 
iniiteiial; and perhajis in no <»thcr way ean so elegant aflbrd a durable material for weaving intc 
and well''tinibhed a house l)c built so quiekly aittl so window blinds, and even the sails of b<xiti 
cheaply. Almost evtay kind of furniture Is also made laig;'r and thicker truncheons iwc exquisite 
of th<; same, material; excelbait bamboo ciialrs, sofas, Ghinusu into beautiful ornaments. It is, In 
ainl Iwdsteuds being made in the Molueesis, which for alM>ve, more ospcejally for bnilding purposes 
sippi aranee, cumbined with eheajmess, are pnihahly iinsnr- U inqwrlunt. In Sumatra also, nee.ordi 
passetl in tile world. A rhair costas i'ul.. and a sofa '2g. the framework of tho honscs of Iko unlive 
Among simpler uses, bamboos an; udmirahly adapted foi ]>used of this material, lu the floorings m 
watorvesM ls. Some of tho lighter sorts are cut into lengths 5 inches in diameter, are laid close to 
of td>ont 5 fiM't, a small hole being knocked tlwongli the across those latlis of split bamW abou 
Hcplii of the joints. This prevents tin* water from njnuing au* fastened down with filmnents of llio ra 
out too quickly, and fueilitates its being ponrt'd out in a bitles of the houses ore dosed in with the 
reguluted Ktremn to tho last dro]). 'I'lireo or four of tlu'sc aiui rendered flat l>y splitting or notching t 
water vessels an; tied together and carried on tin* hack, and on the outside, chipping away the eorresj 
they stand veiy conveniently in a corni;r (»f the hut. Water within, and laying it in the sim to dr}% pr 
pipf'S and .aqnednctsarealsoreudilymadefrom bamboo tuls's weights. Wliole bamboos often form tiic 
Bupportinl at iuten’als on two Mnallcr pieces tied .aiid tlie house is generally roofed in with a 

wibe. In this w.ay a stream of water is often conveyed split lKimb<K)S, C feet long, placed in regi 
fr;>in some disfanee to the middle of a village. Mcjisiiri's reaeliing within 2 feet of the extremity 
for rice or jiahn-wine, drinking vessels, and water dipjiorb it, by wliich atreble covering is fonned. J 
arc to Ih; found almost ready-made in a joint of bamboo; ingeniou.s roof is also formed by enttin 
and when fitted witli u eaji or lid tliey form tobacco or handMios of suflicicnt length to mieh from 
tinder Isixes. Perches for parr<»ts, with food and water eaves, then splitting them exactly in tu 
vessels, are c.^slly made out of n single piece of hambuO, the partitions, and arranging them in cloi 
while with a little mure hihour elegant hird-cag»‘s are con- hollow or inner sides uppermost; after wlo' 
himeted. In Timor, a musical instrument, is formed from "ith tlio outer or convex sides up, is place 
a single joint of a brngu hatnlxK), by carefully raising seven in sneh a m.'inner that each of the convex 
.strijiHof theh.ird sjciu to form strings, wJiich remain attached e(»ntiguou.s concave piece.*?, covering their ( 
at Isilh einls and are elevated by small j>ega wedged uu- serving na gutters to carry off the rain tb 
denieath, the strings being prevented from splitting off by upp;*r or e.onvex layer. Over thii*ty dili 
n strongly plaited ring of a similar material bound round hanilxs) have been dcBcrilxfd. 
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V«»]julalIoii of tlio villugf*, Stij. It is much ivKortod to in nuthorlly c»f tho Holy Scriptures; upon i 
Miiiimer for sua-imlhing. Qraco Darling is buried in tlio tlic writings of tlio primitive bitbers as 
i liurcliyard, and it was on this coast Unit sli« jind lior falher jiractico <»f the primitive rlmrcli; upon the 
vesc.ned the crew of the steumer /'V»r/Wrs/rn*e in 18;t8. .and Ssivhmr .Tesus Christ; ujKm the 

BABSBOUK' is a nioantainims ooniitry in the interior Holy (Jliosl ; upon the articles of the Ch 
of Western Africa, situated between the Senegal and its comprehended i>i tho Apo^tlos* and Nuame < 
tributary the Faleine, nnd extending Indween 12^^ and It" copies of these leistnre-sennons are to be 
N. lat., uiid 8'* and 11" W, Ion. It occu)»ies a part of the within two mouths after they iire preached 
di'clivjties with which tlio extensive system of the Kong gi\en to the chancellor of the university, or 
IMmintains descends towards thn gi*Ciit desert <if Saliaia. every college, one copy tt» tlie in.'tyor of thi 
The mountains ufl'ord excellent yioslure tm numerous herds nnd one co]>y to he put into the llodleian 1 
<»f liorned c^ittle, nnd tho lower parts of the valleys pnidnee expense of printing tliem to he paid out ol 
inaisso and rice in abundance. The mines yield silver and the laud.s or estates given estahlishing 
inni (*f excellent quality, and also a gre.at quantity of gold, jircacher md to la? paid, nor to be eutilled 
'J’lie principal gold mines are situated to tlu* soutli of the h<*f<iri* tlieyhnve l»een printed. The first c 
< ity of Jhimbouk, in tho moantains of Tanibaoum; but a was delivered in I7M0, and they have been 
great quiinlity is obtained by washing the sand which the year up to the present, willi the exe(*ption oi 
lixers have carried down from themoniitains nnd nnts*dded IKIJo, and 1K41. Aiiuiiig the lecturers ha 
.ilong their courses in the alluvial soil. Aludi of the gold Heber (IHl.b), Wliateley (1>22), Milmaii 
is exclianged for cloth, ornaments, and salt. The ciiniale (Biirlon (182!0, So.nm s (18.4(1), 11 
is vciy uiihealtliy. especially in the rainy s« a>(»n. I'hc whole Mansel (18f>rt), Itawliusoii (lsii!>), Liddon 
mountainous tract which forms the nortliem decllvih of I l.cathcs (1871). Hatch (1880). .and Tcnijil 
tins Kong Momitnins is inhabited by the MandingocK. ' Some of tlic lectures delivenul have fitt 
i-'our centuries ago Bninhouk was in the hands of the Bortu- able attention, and Imve ]»v«ived valiiali 
giu'se, but tlicy were soon driven out. tlieohigieal literatiin*. while utle rs ha\e gix 

bamian; a once renowned city in the tcrrit(»r\'now and prolongfsl controversy. Tin* Icidnn 
snhjeet tJi the Afghans, situated in a valley near the Kalii Canon Liddoii on the divinity < f Christ na 

Bass, whi<*h leads from Cahill to Bulkh. 'I'he pjiss has modern instanee <»f tlie former class, nnd 

an elevation of more than 12,000 ftiet. In the valley are Mansel on tin* limits of religiiin«> thought i 
mounds and remains of w.alls, and llic mins of an aneient the Latter. The annual income tif Mr. 1' 
Buddhist temple, now known as (ihuhfuluh. Th<*re are' In 1770—in wdiicli year the lir.st lecture 
also two colossal statues, BUpposed to he idols, cut out in ’ amounted to X120. but its value lias sim 
the cliffs oil the north side of tho valley. One is al«m( j increased that eaeh lcctur»*r now receives 

120 fec't in height and tho other about (io h'l't. Of these ! leetnre.s are <!elivercd at Caudiridge, fou 

sUtnes in their nncienl splendour we have descriplious | same time by Kev. .Tohn llulse. .''ct* Jlui; 
written in tlie seventh century, or even earlier. Besules BAN, a word found in many of them 
tlieso extraordinary rcniaius, tlie valley is strewed with tin* of lOnrope in various senses. But as the 
ruins of the uiieienl city, wliich seems to have been fiii.ally cation” <ir “ j»roclnmali<'n” runs thnmgh 
tlestroycd about A.l», 1222 by the Jilongol conqueror cxiileiit that it is the ancient Middle K 
/enghiz Klian. Duteh w<n-d hfin still jirt'^ened in <5ai 

BAMP'TON, n small loxvn in DevoiiS'hire, on the e<»n- modern Welsh iu tin* sii jj»!e .'*eus(« of “p 
tines «if Somerset, 22 miles N, by K. from Kxeter. and 17U is .illled (o the I.4i(inyfowa. a niimair, ar 
frtuii I/indon by the Great NVcKtem Railway, being 7 inih*s derivatives of y^iiiiAN. nn nneu-nt AiiVAji 
•iisfnnt from the WiveiscombeHtatinn. The town hassome- meaning**proclaim,” **.s;K.‘ak eharly.” .Tn: 
whut improved of late years, and several new houses have use of the witrd prorlohn gatliers year 
bu‘U erected, A large cattle and sheep fair is held at the dcfinilrly prohibilixe .meaning. *•(» that l)i 

i-nd of Oetober, The p 'pulatiou of the parisli in 18S1 rluimnJ hi N(»vi*mlK'r, 1882, meant tlial 

was IH oK. laxv was then enforced becaiist* x>f ptilil 

HAMPTON is a small market town, 13 niile.s W. hv S. tlie open streets, so the woid ?/«», froir 
irom Oxford, and 70 miles fivni Loudon by the Gre.-it ! niiiioimeement, <'ame to me.an a cursing, 
Mesteni Railway. It was once tlio residimce cif Ayincr tie ; rif woe ami inisehitT ng.iiiist one who hn 

Valence, cai'l of Pembi*oke, and tho remains of his caslh* | this is tins use of it ni.'iih* l)y Spensoi 

are still extant. The Church of St. Mai^ is a handsome ■ Sliakspeare, Knnlles. and Hooker, 
erueifonn building. Philliiis, the poet, author of **The Wlien eliurchcH and luoiiasterios were f 
Splendid Sliilliug,” was born here. The ptipnlation of the | were usually drawn np. spfi Ifying •with 
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iVrsfHjs or cUiefl who opposed themselves to the pcncral 
voice of the runfcderatioii were by kouh* public act cut oft* 
fnim society, mid dejuived of rank, titb*, privileges, and 
jiropcrty. It iH manifest that out of ihh use of the word 
liiiH hpran;; tliut popular Htuise. in uliieh now only the 
word is ever heard aniou^ us, as well us the llallHii 
hnmUrc^ I'l’-indi hminr^ and the Kii^lish han'nth. Sec 
Raxisumkxt. 

In Kraiicc the idea of puhUvalion yet pivvails <jvcr tliat 
of tlcHOVUcnnenty and they «’.dl lb*’ jmblic ery by wliieb 
moil are called to a sale of mendiaiidiM*, especially wbtai it 
is ihiin* Iiy a beat of dnnn. a han. In time of war a pH»- 
e.lainntioii tbroiii;li tlie i.iiiks o( an army was the ban. In 
feiulnl tinii's, w])t‘n those who held of the kiii^ Vver<> sinii> 
moiled to attend Inin in bis wars, they were ibeand 
tenants of the seeoiitl.iry rank tlie ui‘rih‘r-han. The han- 
lltoo- of a i-ity was a ilistriel nrotnid it, usually, but m>t 
always, a leaijne on all siiles, tbronidi wliieh the proelaiuu- 
tion of llie ])iiiiei])al jud^e of the place liad authority. A 
]>ersi)U subiuitthiji' to <*xile was said to keep hU bit/t^ and 
he ulu» letiirued home without a re.<aill frroke ?iit bun. 

'Ihe I'Veneh use the word ns tlie Kn;:lihh do, when tliey 
spi'.ik of the or. .as we speak and write it. tin* bunn.t 
of inaiiia^e. This is a publie pritrlaiiiation of tlie intention 
of the parties named to enter into marriage. 'Flie law of 
the aneiiMit Kicneli and of tlie Kiii!lisli (.'liurob is in this 
ri’speel the same. The ]irtHdaination must be made on 
tliree sueeesshe Sundays in the elmreh, during the eelebva- 
tion of ]>iib)ic worsbi]*, when it is ]>reMiined tliat the whole 
]*aiisli is present. Sec ManuiAch. 

BAN, BAN'US, or BAN'NUS (from the Selavoniau 
ban^ a eliief), was the name pveii to tlic ^'overnor oi 
eeitaiii military ilistriils in Selavonia and tJvo.atia, in tlie 
kiiuidoin of ]Iun;'aiy, who was the rejiresentative of the 
.sovemi;'n, and in \ijtne of bis oftiee tinik the eominaiid for 
the deleiiei-of those districts in time of war, A distriet 
over wJiieh sneh a ban or rider w.as set was Jjcnco (eniied 
u Ihinule or Ran.d. Then' were two of the>e baiiates in 
Hmi;jarv, tin* I/t/nt/urtun 7>’rt/i(//c .'ind llie (Jn'/iMii Jlattate; 
lull on tie* eieelioii of tlie vassal lands into ei'ow'ii lands in 
(lie banale ec'ased to lia\c any ]>olitiea] connection 
with niin;;arv. 

BANANA and PLANTAIN are varit'tles of Mufu 
))OV(ufii.uicn^\\\\\v\i is <uie of the most useful piodnets of 
tiopieal countiies. Three dozen fniits will maintain a 
jiersiai, insteml of liread, for a wi'ek, ami appears better 
snitisl to him iu wanu rnuntrii'S. Indetd the banana nr 
plantain Is often the whole support of an Indian family. 
The fniil Is produced ftoni ainoni' the iiniiiense leaves in 
bunches, weiobini' .'HI, (id, and even ItiO lbs., of various 
<‘olours, niid of f^n'at diversity of form. It is iisnnlly loii" 
and narrow,<if a])ab‘-yellowor daik-nsl eolonr, with a yelUnv 
farinaceous flesh. Rut in fonii it varies to oblong anrl nearly 
spherical, and in colour oflers all the hlaules and vari.atioiis 
of tints that the combination of yellow* and red in dlflereut 


I The lianama prefers n rich fat soil; foi 
' where it flowers nbumlantly, it }»roduee 
banana is the variety usud ns a fruit; the 



Ruimiiii (J/tt.ta pa>ii>!hokn). 


and is Is tter when cooked, Humboldt ealcu 
of pkuitaiii.s would supfily more fisKl than « 
the same CNlcnl of ^jnanul by any other k 

BAN'ATSk a frontier district in fho > 
witli an un*a of Hfi4K srinni'e miles; popnh 
U was formerly marsh and flircst, but is 
vated and pnispcisms. The inhabitaiitN an' 
of fieisoiiH of various nationalities, wlio 
seffle in tin* country for the imrpose of rei 
chief town is Teiiu-swur. 

BAN'BBIDGX is a thriving town i 
l)own, Ireland, on flic north-eastern bank < 
wliieh has become the chief scat of tra 
mumif.icture of tho district. It is H.'l mill 
on the milway from Belfast to Dublin, an 
siiminit and sides of ,'i hill of some hejohi 
materially to impede the pi’upp'e&uof he.i\\ 
To rcnn.'dy this imsiiiveniencc, the centre 
e.ut down for .a length of SOO^urds, t«> tho 
in the middle part of the section, so as to 
way nearly level, while the great hi'cadth < 
admitted ean'lage-wu 3 '.s on caeli bid<‘ on t1 
a eomniunieation being inaiiituinud b^'twci 
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in nl>o a new com’cxobanjje, and a hall of art and scioncc. timber trees are found on tlio inland. Doer, 
The old clmrch wa« t 4 ikcn down in 1790, and a new and fish are among th« aitimuls of th« island; 
infire Rpacious edititw iToctcd. A new chui'cli has been generally diy and stony, and both aiiiinnl 
built at Neithrop, near tlio town. A very elegant Wesleyan fiMal are largely inipoittHj. 
ehajH'l wn» creeted in 1864, and anollitir, somiclnssic in Tl»o population of Banca is made up of M 
style, in 1872. There are also varioun other places of and indigenous iHlunders, and numbers al 
uorhliip for dissenters. The Ilortoii Memorial Hospital, a 6.*J,U()0. Alniosl all Iho luhorions occupi 
large and handsome building, was upimcd in 1872. The formed hy the Chinesu . 
ancient cross, now destroyed, is iinmortaIiz(‘<l in Iho well- BAK'CO, SZTTDfGS IN, a phrase d 
known mii*st*rv rhyme. The agricultural implement and barharous Ijitin banews, literally a beneJ 
machinu uianufnctiwy of Messrs. Sumunlson is exti’iihive hciiue u seat of judgment. Tim judges i 
ajid tlounshing, and webbing is also mode to a considerahlo courts of common law wen* called justices c 
extent. Tlicro is also a largti wcKiUcn tweed fuetorv. The as they au* always styled in records, ji/Kto 
town is famous for the well-known Banbury cakes, which Tliis term formerly denoted the judges of ; 
wens n'uowiicd ill the lime of Ben .Touson, ami also for its held at Westminster, which Is mentioned in 
ale. 'J'lic municipal borough had a |K)pnlat1un of only 3(J00 reign of Richard I. This cioiirt no «loubt d 
111 IHKl. Tie* parliauientury hurougli, which ivturiicd olio fi*om its statioujiry ehnraet«*r, being peniii 
member uj) ti* the year 188o, comprises tiie])arish of Uaii- Westminster, >vbere:i.s tlie curia or aula rc 
biu,\, wbieb extends intoNortliamptoiisiiiro; its jifipulation king wJieiever bo wi'iit. 
ill IhhI Uiis I2,lt72. The phrase of nittimjx in banco, or in Iki 

Ihmbnry was ineorjiorated by Queen Mary, uhoso char- sittings during the law tonus, when the 
ter was coiilinned by .lauies 1. and George 1. At Kdgeeot, court sit. together up<m their se^e^.^l ben 
*jv Diuie.siiiore, near Banbui’y, during an insurrection, the sense it is uwd by (ilau\ille, wlio euuinorn 
ariny of Kdward IV"., under the Karl of Pcmbmkt*, was to be done by justiees in banco mlcHtibiKt. 
defeated on 26tb Jnly, 1169, and tlirir leader and his are days appointed by the courts, or lixed I 
bvotlier were aflenvaids taken jirisoucrs and executed. pro<M*ss must be returned, or when parlies s 
BAN'CA. all island in the Indian Oc.<'au, lying oil’ the aiv to make tlieir up]iearaiiee in full court, 
iioitli eoa^t of Sumatra, near to its eastern extremity, from BAN'CROFT,HICHARD, Archbisln 
uhieli it i*» separated by the Straits of Baiiea. 'i'lie ihland in the reign of .huiics I., was born at l*‘a 
mcn>ine.s iu its gnsitest J<*ngtii from N.W. to S.K. 136 shire. In September, irj44. He was tir 

miles ami in Us broadest jiart is C6 miles; the mean Christ's College, Ihiinbridge, and in 1607 lu 

bieadtli is 36 niile.s. The total area is thus about 61100 of B.A. He afterwards removed to .les 

miles. It lies Is'tween 1” 30' mid 3'^ 8' S. hit., and 0' commeueed M. A. in 1670. After having 

and lOG^ 7»l' K. l<»n. varitms step.s <»f prefeviiieut, he was rouse 

liuiK'n bad always fonned a <ie|fcnd('uey of the sultans I.ondoli iu 1.607, Fituu lids time he li 
of l*aleiubang. iu .Siintatrn, but in 1812 it was fiinnally arehicpiscopal p«»wer; fur the ar<dibislii»)», 
«•< di d to the Hast India Company. In 1816 tlie isiaiul iu years and until for business, eominitted 
was made over to the King of the Netherlands, in exchange ment of ecclesiastical ull’airs to Bisliv]> Ban 
for the sctllement of Cochin on tho Malaliar <»oast. The upon Whitgifts death, he was promoted to t 
island (toes n(»L etjutnin any <*ontinued ehaiu of mountains, of Canterbury; and in 1608 was eh-eted i 
but in every jiart aix* fuiiiui sh«>rt ranges of lofty bills. 'J'lie Uuivc*rsity of Oxfonl, iu the room of the 
whole of Banca is abuudaully supplied with water of good He died on the 2iul of Novemlier, 1616, 
ipiulily. ;Mn»(.st llus only town on the island is Mimtak, l.ainlictb. Jkiueroft was a learned eoutrovci 
whieii is situated v\\ the western const, and contains luther lent pn*aelier, a great stulesnian, .and a vigi 
more than 30UU iuhahUaiits. tlie clmicli. Ho was, howiwer, rigiil in i 

Banca derive.^ its importance, in a commercial pidnt »»f Iho I'uritaus, ainl on th.it account lias Im'ci 
view’. fi*om its till-mines, winch were first diseoven’diu 17 Kb sumo severity. He look iho chief part 
and have since yielded immense ijnaiitities of ore; tlioy iraiislutioii of tlic Bible, 
appear, In bwt, to ho incxlmustible. The geological forma- BAND, in aichitccture, a Hal mouldiu; 
tiou of the island is n primitive rock, the princi|ial imiuu- face slightly projecting lK*yoml the verliea 
tains being graiiiti*, and those <»f inferior elevation being of any mouhliiig or parts of nu editico tc 
formed of red iron-stmio ; it is in the level ground between luebed. It is extensively cmploiied, and h 
tlieso rocks that the tin is generally found, in ullnvinl appearance of himling parts of Imlhliugs t 
dejKixits, seldom lower than 26 feet from the surface. The BAND (also written JfunU or JicH< 
on* (iiu oxide), after being washed in the nearest inounlain woril for a dyke or artificial eiuhaiiki 
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muio lo fni’tlier sjM'cinlizrd into llw m<*nninp; of a inilitai’y 
or “ hni.ss'" hsuul, other rompaiiies <»f initKiciant} ]>cin" now 
j^nionilly tcnin*(l nn oniljesti’a. Tlie words *• Ktriiij; Ijimd ” 
and ‘'wind band” Imve a Hpeelul ineuiiiii|; in muftical coin- 
posiliou, tlio first includin;; nil the Istwed iiiKtrnnicnls in 
an orcliGstm (snnietiiues called tlio strin{;-qiinrtet), and tlie 
second all ^liG blown instniiiieiits. The ‘‘wind hand” is 
further divided into the “wood wind” and the “brass.” 
J'or the einjdoynient of these tof^etln r and in contrast 8oe 
iNHTntTMKKTATION. 

BAN'DA, a distriot in the Lleutenant-'^nvemorshi]) of 
the Norlh-westeni Broviuees of India, lyinp Itctweeu iil" 
and yb*"'60'K. lal., ami hidween 8U'’and SI*'Sd' 
K. Ion. The area is 2{Mt8 sijuaiv. miles, ami the ptjpula- 
tion 700,000. Banda is a dihtrietof the Alluhahad division, 
and is hounded on the nortli-casl and nortli bv ilie river 
•.liinmu (.Taiiitiini); on tiie west by tin* river Ken, the dis¬ 
trict of Ilainirpnr, and the unlive state of Gatiriltar; on the 
south and sontli-enst hy the native stales of J’unim, Chark* 
hari, and liewuh; and on the east hy Allnliabad district. 
Iths«mthem boundary is intersected by outlying; portions 
of the snrroniidin^ native state. 

The district e(niMsts of a tiiiely varied eoimtry, slophi" 
downwards from tia' \'iiidh\an miiK** on the south-east tii 
1 he valley of the duinua and Ihe Ken on ll»e north and 
west. The soutlieui or hiphcsl porllon is composed of (lie 
ni^'reJ grauito hills which t«)nn the norlliward escarpment 
of the great central Indian table-land. To the north of 
tills liilly regiiiu lies a tract of undulating plains, ut first 
thickly sprinkled witli granite honlders, siiniiur to those on 
the hills, hut gradually diminishing in si/u and numbers 
towards the valley of the .lunina. Tlic Jmnna valley rises 
by a series of terraces, broken with ravines, to the level id 
tlie table-land above. The soil the low ground is chiefly 
the black variety known as mar, which has a singular 
power of Kdaining moisjfuro, and is veiy fertile. As tin* 
tributary rivers niv confined within wide and di*<*p-cut 
clmniiels, tliey are not linhlo to overflow their hanks; hut 
the Jumna inundates and fei1ili/.es its own immctliate 
valley. The whole district is inoderately well wooded. 
Antelopes, elk.s, and ravine deer are plentiful; hya?nas 
eoininon; tigiTsrare; snakes aie nulneron^|. 

Thn principal jmidiiee eoiii»isls of wheat, ninize, gram, 
and jiKir, a kind of millet. 'J'lie e.ro}ts of the district are 
of two classes—the untumn hane.st, for which the sowing 
t.tkes place fmm June to August; and the spring han'esi, 
sown in Njivcmher or DecemhiT. Of the fonner the prin¬ 
cipal evopiji value, though not in acreage, is cotton, liemp 
and millet are gciienilly sown with it. 'J'he chief spring 
crops are wheat; grain and maize oil-seedsnn^ nlsolargi'ly 
grown. Giijat qunntitii*.s of haiiihoos are exported. 

The district of Banda ishpecially exposed t<» the ravages 
of insects, of w'hich tiiere are ua le.ss than bixteeii destruc¬ 
tive spci ies. They attack the wheat, rha-, gram, and other 
grains, and one in jia; th'ular attacks the cotton. Some of 


arc cut. by April. Tim atmosphero is dis 
cle.orness, fog and dust being almost tinkni 
fill phenomenon of the mirage is often oh 
other Jmmi. this purity of the air contribi 
and many deatliN occur from uxposnre to t 

Baxua, the <’hicf town of thn above d: 
an imdiilating plain, about a mile cost o 
of tlie river Ken. It is about 96 miles 
All'iltaljad, ISM) miles sontb-east from Agi 
nnrtb-wcst from Calcnttn. The modiTn i 
first ii>i])ortancti/rom its residence of the ] 
and later on from its rUuig position as 
After the removal <»f the Nawab in 186 
disloyalty during tlio mutiny, the town 1 
while the growth of Rajupnr, as a rival c 
has largely deprived Banda of its prim* 
pojmlation thus decreased from 42,411, 
186:;, to 2‘2,n00 in 1882. 

BAN'DA ISLANDS, a small group 
Malay .^l•ehipel.‘lgo, about 45 miles S. fn 
Ceram, aio situated between 4® 22' and 4 
121*' 41' and 1 8' K. Ion. There are i 

of which Banda-Xeira, Ikinda-Lantoir, G 
Bulo-Ay, fir Way, are tlio most iinportii 
me -J{os>eiigen, ]*ulo-Kondo, Svangee, 1 
C.ipellm besides wveml rocky islets. ' 
wlmle gniuji is only uUmt lOO biiu.m 
islands jatuluee the nutmeg uhnoKt exc 
tliey me fieqneiitly called the Kntmog Is 
distiiietion to the Amboynus, w’liieh yield 

A seltleinciit was first made in tlies< 
Portuguese alxnit 3620, and ubont sixty 
they were ex]»elled by the Dutch. The Ki 
obtained a settlement, and there was i 
between tlie two nations till 1816, when 1 
the i'.lamU was finally given by the Kngli 
who still retain them. 

Banda-Xeira i.s the seat of the Dutch gi 
aneliDvage is formed by Banda-lAnloh 
Bmid.n-Xeim and Gouong-Apee on the n 
J'isaiig and Capella ut tbc west enlranre. 
aiv vfdrnnic, and (jonong-Apt*e, or the Bn 
sm(»k<*s almost cf^ntinually, and ocoasluns 
quakes. Besides i-egnlar forts, lliere a 
redoubts and military jwsts nil ronml 1 
jirevf nt smuggling. 

'J'lie ])opt(laLiun of the Bunda Isles is 
inelniliiig a large number of Malay and C 
The ]iopuhUion of Banda-Xeira is 6000. 

BAN'DA ORIKNTAL, a portion of 
ifiyalty uf Buenos Ayres, in South Aine 
which was ineoriMirated with Brazil in 185 
bce.nine independent as tJic republic of Un 

BANDAGE is a term employed in sui 
the hands or strips of cloth by whieli dret 
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it mny lay flat and Rmooth and fit properly. Tlio ann i« Giovanni dc’ Mcdit;!; and still lat^r tlie Fror 
hound np in a similar manner, tbo bandage being secured Piedmont, wlio had served for along while in 
nmiid 1 lie hand and continued tip the wnist, and then turned (he same example after the death of the 
hnt'k on itself in figUTe<>of-cigiit lno]m for the fun^arm. Comte; do Brissuc. in 15GU. 

Wounds of till* sculp require the hair on the edgi; to l>e Another and quite different use of tlaa 
ont away, and the lint or plaster applied niny he smired during the first French m’olution. The la 
by a tuni or two round the head and over (he top, passing ; ings belonging to the church, and to the nol 
down under the chin. Another bandage used f(»r the head had fied from the countr)', were confiseated 
(‘onsists of u }>iecc of cloth split up into four tails or sjih; by the <ljfferent factions that gained a 
r<irn«TH. wliirli are emssed und tied so as to nniko iv cn)». these were pnn liasctl by capitalists acting 
The fiiig(‘rs or toes may ho bandaged witliatmtad tape; and in combination. Having gained YKisscssiun 
in the ease of a fractured rib a broad fiannol bandage is tnni their aequisition to the best advantage 
required, which is wrappetl round the chesL Care must destroyed many of the churches, convents, al 
he taken not tr» intcrfciv unduly witli the circulation of the palaces, ^e., some of wliieh weix: of conshU 
iilnod hy too great pressure, or the bondage will do liann and historic interest. Tiic term Bhiek Bni 
instead of rcprojieh, was in consequence used in fe)K 

BANDAN'AS, a name originally applied to n peculiar men; hut their work bus Is'cn defended h) 
Ivind of silic handkt're.hief made by the llindns, is now who aflimi that tlie buildings destroy<'d 
given to silk und cotton haudkcrchiefs manufactured in spared, and that tlio division nml sale of tl 
iliis eonntr}*, decorated with patterns of similar obaraetcr, has resulted in the rise of the thrifty a 
tlunigli hy a very dilVei'cnt process. A bjindana handker- 1 ]H*asant fanners who form so important un 
chij'f Ihik ii dyed p<»iind, usually of bright red or blue, ! French nation. 

omanu'iiled with circular, lozenge-sliaped, or other simple I BANl>»FlSH(Ccpo).'i)isagomis of 
figuit'R, either wliit<-, or in some cases of a yellow r(»lonr, | belonging to the sumo divUion ns the Bi.i- 
T1 h*k<* s]K»ts arc said to be produced, in rtsal Indian ban- i Blknny). The band-fishes arc f<.iund in tin 
danns, by tying up lla* parts intended to be while <ir yellow 1 Ibe Indian 0<n*an, and the Mediterranean. 
Mitb hits of Ihreud Ix'fore exposing the handkerchief to the long and compressed, inensnring from lf> tc 
action of the dyo, and tlms protecting them from it. In is covered with very small scales. There : 
the process hdlowed hy British manufacturers, which was doixal fin, whieh, like the anal, is c(nnpos 
iiiwutcd in 1810 by M. Kdchlinof MUhliiauscii, the wlmle 'J'lio Kuropcaii species r«ic^cc»ji) 

Mirbu-e of the haiidkercblcf Is dyed of one uniform colour; British coxsts, but in no prat abundam 
a mtmbiT of pieces thus dyed air hiid Wwern two leaden fishes air of a lirilliant red colour, und thcli 
]ilalc8, jicrforated with holes wherever white spots are the waters in large nnmhers prescnls 
mtendi'd to be, and while the sc^'e^al thicknesses of clolli nppcaraiiee. Tliis fish is uls«> known as 
aro compressed in this manner hy the pow-cr of a hydraulic and tlm Kiro-flame. 

]>rcss, a fluid c.apnblc of discharging the dye is Cjiused to BAN'DICOOT (IVramclcs), a g«mns oi 
pcreohite through the lioles in the leaden plates, removing peculiar, with one oxcrpiion, to Austra 
in its ]iassago the dye from such parts of the cloth as are apjiear to represent the shrews, lirdget 
expoKiHl to its action. By varying the discharging fluid Inscctivora of the idder continents. Tli 
llie S|sits may be made yellow iuslead of white; and | all of small size, the largest known bcin 
.iirangcmenU are sometimes made for combining white in bulk to the coninum hare. In the slnu 
and yellow sjn»ts in tin* same handkerchief. feet the B|>eeicH of this group pcatly res 

BAN'DSL, ERNST VOK, an eminentGennaii sculp- garous, imt there is hss dispro)n>rtiun h 
tpr, was iKim at Anspaeh, Havana, 17th May, IbOb. Ho :md hind limbs, and they do nol ]HMem 
studied ut Munich, displaying such early taleut that in vigorous leaps, hut inueli in tlic manner 
18J0 ho exhibited n life-size figure jii plaster of Mars, i.abbit. The outer toes aie very sliorr, aim 
veposhig, whicli at once gave him a high rcqmlalion. and placed far back. Thootlrcrtocs arc a 
.\nothcr figure whieb has been much admired is that of powerful claws, enabling their possessors t< 
Clmrity. 11 is in:istcrpiecc consistK of n colossal statue w ith facility. The head is elongated, with 
< Itl foot high) of llennann, the ancient Gennau hero, ntuzzic. The marsupial p<meh of the fei 
which ims been cost in copircr, and now stands on a hill that of the kangaroos and the rest of th 
overlooking Dotmold, in Lippt*. The foundations were laid 
in 1841, but the statue was not unveiled until IXTfi. 

BANDSL'LOp KATTBO, was Iwm in the latter part /‘•'i •} 

of the fiftwnth centurv. He lived to an iwlv.anccd nge, • /V '' 
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T1h‘ loiijj-iMiMod Imiuliroot (^Pf-ramelen natmta) is about 
a f<K>t and a Imlf in lon;;tli, wilh iiimlcrate [M>inted cars, an 
i‘)oii;;:itcd muzzle, and u loiif; slender tail. The fur is nf 
a luDWinsh-gray tint, passin«' ijito white on the under ]inrlN 
of liie iKfdy. 

This species is licrliivoroiis. It uses its slmi']t and strong 
fan* claws Jur llie purpestt of di;^inji uji roots, and like 
the rat frequently invades ^rranaries. c^aninittin;; honietinies 
no triHiii^ inisidiief. 

BAN'DZCOOT RAT (.1/a.t yifftinlfttii) is a hii;'e rat 
inhahitin*; India, Oevhni, and the Mnl.nyan pemnsula, and 
inuasurin;' 14 inches in length e'(ciusi\e of the tail. It 
is a very inistdiievons animat, uiulerininin<i; houses and 
plaees njjere stores <if p-jiin an- kept, ami t'oininittiiii; 
p*eat havoe in gardens and jdantalions, hesules sotiiidiines 
attaekiii;; tin* )»onltiT. The (nsdies of India an* vny fond 
of its tlesh, wlneli is s;ud to n‘s«‘nil>Ie pork. See Uat. 

BANDZSi'HA, ATTZLIO and StSQLZO, two hrotlHM*s, 
horn at Venice, the fonner in iHKt and the luller in 
'riieir father \\i:s a n‘ar*admiral in the Austrian navy, 
and they were both hidH"ht np to the same pidfcssioii. 
Nevertheless, they hati’d the uniform they wore, ami 
}K'lie\(!d that it was their dnty to assist all Italians in 
their ellbrts to free tlieji* eountrvfrom foreii;n hubjmration. 
in iH-i'l llu’v endeavounnl to incite a risin;; in Calabria, 
apiinst tile wish of May.zini, who felt certain it wnidd be 
luisueeessful, and was anxious that sneh valuable lives 
slioiilil he spared. 'J’heir letters to 2^1u/zini were opened 
at the Kn^^lish Post <)tli('e.>antl tin* desijin eoinnmnieali'd 
to ihu Nen]>o]itan pAeiinnenU who, hy means of spies and 
jmqended fiiends, led tlie l)rotliers on to tlieir ruin, by 
representin;; to them that the risiii;; wonhl he sure to 
Ruccecd. Whilst yinicccdinj; to (Calabria they were sui- 
rounded and eajdmed by an overwbelniinif fori*e. To;4etber 
with Revel! eompanioiis liicy wen* shot in tin* niarket-]*ia(‘e 
of Cosonza on the iJalb of .Inly, Their tni;xic fate excited 
p'neral sympathy in Kn^land, and the. /roverninent <*f the 
day inrurred nineb obbuiny in (*oiisei|iU'nee of the part they 
hud taken in iuinoino it about, hv opeinni; (he letters. 

BANZ>ZNSL'Z<I, BARTOIiOBUlIE'O, eouimonly 
<*alleil Huvi'lo ffi\ was Imrn at Florence in 11X7. 

B.oi'cio was early t.iuoht drawin;; in his falliei's house, and 
w'.'us afterwards pl.ieed as a pnjiil wilh Giovanni Fraiiccseo 
Itustiei. an eminent sculptor. Ife executed nmny jrronps 
and statues in inarhle and hron/.e, seviTal of wliicli still 
remain in the ]*alae('.s and eliurches of l''lorenee. liome. and 
other«*ities id Italy. Bandiiielli w'as nndoulitedly a scidyitor 
of j'reat ability, admiiable in desipi, tliou"!! somewhat 
hard and im]M*iti*et in execution. Ifedieilat Floreiiee in 
iririO. An enpravin;; of onr of tin* best known of liaiidl- 
nelli's figures will be fomid in (be Plate SrULlTlJUK. 

BAMDZT'Tl. 'riiis word, tbonp)] seldom used by tin* 
Italiaiis in otir sense for ‘‘bands of roblieVK,” is deriv<-d 
fiom the Italian verb / to banish or ]»nt to the ban, 

whenc*e the particiyile 0(ut4fito^ haiiisiied or outlawed, and 

1 • < • V*. .t « ^ \ t t 


were confined chiefly to Lower Italy, am 
tliey pave preat trouble to the povernmen 
tnanuel In certain districts of Naples, 
measures w’ei*e ultimately token by tho 
ivpress these outmpes throuphout tho t 
In Sii’ily hripandape still unhappily coni 
far less extent than heretofore. 
BAN'Z>OLIKRS. Sei> Akms. 

ZIAN'BONf a market town and parliai 
of Ireland, in the county of Cork, is bitui 
Bandon, 15) inilAi S.S.W. from Cork. I 
town situntod on tlin deernities of the hi 
the river, which blend into .a richly woode 
are a few mnnufmdnix*sof woollens, cottons 
and Hour, and a limited trade Ls can led 
the river, wliieh is n;ivipable for Iwrpes 1 
miles from Bandon. The population in 
(he snhiirl) of liuundhill, was 6U11). Tl 
bnronph, containinp 447 ocres, returns on 
inimher of voters in 1H8 I w'as 440. 

BANFF, a sea|K>rt, a royal burpli, niui 
of Bniiflshire, is situated cm the west side 
ne.'ir the entrance of that liver into tin* 1 
is 12."» niih*s N. of Kdinbnrph, and 50 fn 
the Great Kortli of Scotland Uaihvav, o 
stiPioiij 'riie town eonsists of two p 
eomjileti'ly separated hy a j»ieee of table- 
way between tliein, and on wliieh sfamls 
yilain modem hulldinp creeteil on tin* si 
castle. TJje harbour is at the western e\li 
circular bay, at the eastern cxlmnity of wl 
of Maediiff, which has a hett(‘r harbour tl 
itself. Bantr was erected into a royal bnrj 
town contains several plnee.s of W'ui'slilp, a 1 
.schools, county ImildinpM en'ctod in 1x71 
and the Gh.'ibncrs Hospital, a larpe and I 
Iniildiiip ereeted hi 1X02. I'hcre is a stoii 
seniiciri'ular areh(*s over the Beveroii. 

'J‘he iiltmlMT of ve.ssels repistei'ed as 1 
port in 1KK5 was 120 (20,000 tons). 
i*I{*.ii;iuees averape 4.50 (40,000 tons jiei 
chief e.xpoits consist of corn, cattle, si 
herrintrs. Tlic heniup iishiiip is e.nrrici 
extent, and oii the whole witli .siicecss. '1 
:ne eoiiiined to linen, stockinp'^, son]>, ami 
forms one of the Klpin district of burph 
one meniiier to the House of Couiinuiis 
]io]>nlation of tho town and yiarish was .52 
nil ntaiy Imroupli, iiicindinp the subinh of 
an increase nf lOa from 1X71. Tho nuni 
lXx-1 wa.s 0.50. 

The natural situation of Banff is ext 
ha\inp its soiilh-eustern exposure on a 
wid(* blue sea on its N., the river Heven 
on the S. the richly wocsled country, wjtli 
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\>n«scd thronjjh the town in 1740 on their way to CuHodi'ii. 
'I’he naine« two perKoiin, eminent in very different walks 
of life, are conncctinl with BauiT, Thu famons Juines 
Shurji, who was originally a keen BnpjMjrter of l*resl»ytevy, 
nnd who, having betrayed that faith, roMt to the urelii* 
ejiisecipal we of St. Andrews, was a iiarivo of Banff', his 
father Khcriff-olerkof the county. He wits aKKas.sin.at<'(l 
on Magus Moor, imr St. Andrews, in 167ff. .fames Mae- 
plierson, having followed the lawlesN aud pivdatory life of 
a gipsy, was apprehended tried, and condemned to 

lie hanged at BantT. Ho was proficient ns a player on the 
>iuliti; uml when brought to tlie plaou of uxecntloii he 
earned his instmineiit along with him and played liis own 
niaroh, wliicb had been composed by liiniself wliile in 
])risnn. 1'liis eompt'sition was pnh1iKhe<l after Iiis death, 
.and has ever since been a favourite in Sculluiid. But ns 
wrote a new and inijirovcd version of the song, which is 
known under the name of “ Maepherson's J^annait,’’ or 
“ Maeplterson’a Farewell.” 

BANFFSHIRE, a county in the nnrtli of Scotland, 
^'omjHeljeiidiiig tlic dislriets of Strathdoveran, Boyiiie, 
Kn/.ie, Stratliaven, Jlalvenit*, and part of Buchan. It was 
a sheriffdoin at leabt as early as the time of King David T. 
Jt lies oil a long slope between a range of the (irampian 
Hills nnd the Moray Frith. It is hounded on the S. and 
S.K. by Aberdeeiisliire. nii the W. by Klgin, and on the X. 
i>y the Moray Frith. Baiifl'shirc eoiitaius (iS<> stpiaru miles, 
<»r 4 3!),2 HI aeniK. The fiu*e of tho muntr}' is agr<*rahly 
(livcrslii(‘d with hills and dsiles, woods and rivers. For 
about 30 miles along the const tlic soil, which chicily 
4‘onsists of sand nnd lomn, is oxeellent, and prodiiei^s 
heavy ero|>N. Tim cojist is moKtly rocky, but not itigli. 
The southern part of the comity is chiefly monutainoiis, 
and is consequently jmstoral rather than ngricuUui-al, 
Kven here, however, there are many beautiful and fertile 
valleys. In tho upper or hilly districts tlierc are large 
tracts of laud |K*culiarly adapted for grazing. These are 
for tho most jairt well shcltert*d with natural wood, and 
abundantly w.ilcrcd l>y the rivM'rs and streams with wlncli 
tlie county nliounds. Tho Spey, which is ono of the 
largest rivers in St'otland, and tho most rapid, runs along 
a considerable ])art of its vvestcni bonmlsu'v, niul the. 
])everon falls into the sea near its ('astem extremity. The 
Avcti, a bmncli of the .S|M*y, rises in the south-western 
angle of this county. 

Some of the monntaitiK in Bnnfishire arc among the 
highest in Great Britain. Cainigorm is 40811 feet above 
the sea-levol. Ben Macdliul (4290 feet) is partly in the 
county. Tho rrieka of the county are mostly of old fonna- 
t ions, nnd in various parts arc found mineral v'cins, flnor 
spar, r<jck ciystul, liones or whetstones, and fossil remains 
imbedded in blue clay. Many patelies of metumorphic 
iiinestonc nnd of gcipcntlno occur. The latter nL Portwy 
has hmg bwn famous os the Portsoy marble.” 

Agriculture is in genera] conduete<l on the best prin- 


is very sncccssful, the take in srime years I 
to the value of X100,000. There, are alsi 
licrring fisheries on vurions parts of the e< 
ping trade is ('onsulerable for the extent ol 
is chiefly earned on at tho ports of Banil 
soy, and Gardenstown. Tiie e.xptjrts prin 
grain, meal. Mack rutth*, swine, and otlier 
iin|s)rts arc. fur the most p.arl, timber, coi 

In Banffshire there arc numerous nobler 
men's s<‘nts; tliat of Gordon Castle, holonj 
of Biehiuond, is generally admitted to b(‘ 
north of Scotland. There arc also niunv 
quity, sneli as tho ruins of tin* nueiciit <*a‘ 
tho castles of Deskford, Galval, and Balvc 
of Mortlicli nnd Gumrie, and bovcral cair 
of Gamrio was built in HI 10, and used f< 
till 1830. It is calltHl the “Kirk of Ski 
of tlie Xorsemeu who fell on the noigl 
Bloody Pols having been built into its wa! 

Banfl'shirc sends one member to the Jlui 
The ]Kipulatioti in IHKl was d2,7.‘B>, an 
713 ns compared with 1H71. 

BANGALORE {lirntjahru The .1 
lore fonns tlie soutla'i-n portion of the Ki 
didrug') division of the Mvsfnc Stat**, Bi 
lies between 12’ l.V and'cr 57' N. In 
77” 9' and 7H^ 38' E. Ion., being borilered 
the Madras districts of Coimbatore an<i Sa 
an estimated area of 2914 squaiT miles, a 
tion of HuO.OOO. 

Tho main portion of the district eons!: 
of the Arkavati river, which joins tlic Can 
the soulhcni frontier; the eastern part i 
South J’inakinl. Tuw.irds the west the c 
by a suecesHiuii of rugged lulls mid (h 
riinaiiihig tnwt, which is open and nndiih 
of thu general tahle-laiid of Mysore, attain 
town an elevation of 30.50 feel alsn'e tin 
lying lands aa* dotted with tanks for h 
ill size from small ])onds to considerable 
eiiilmnking tin; minor strc*ams, 'J'he Uj 
hare, or eovered with low seiuli jungle, 
soil is tin* kem]>u, a loam of great fuil 
colour from a light red to a deep elioeo 
sorts are caused by the weatheiiiig down o 
Stale forests eover an area ot about 32 s 
avenues Inive been planted nhaig all the p 

The principal cultivation of the dis 
“ilry” cnips, rice being comparatively 
gi'eat f<M>d staple is razi [Ctiunauru-i ciH'oa 
fiinushcs the neecssiiry fodder for tlic 
millets and pulses are grown, and a lit 
chief uil-s<>cds raised a»*c gingelli (.SVsawiw 
the castor-oil plant. Opium mid poppy : 
certain tracts. The most valnahle of tin 
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c«*nnlry iKited for Hh liculthincss, but in the billy jungles .‘us the tenth ttnvn. hi ^loiiit ef population, i 
towards tlio west nnd south innlnrioiiR fever is endcuiic. A regular water supply is provided fwim 
The mean niiuiuil temperature} is the extreme range tanks, and the sewage is eonveyed away t 

ill uny Kiiiglo year having been 4 2”. The average annual mnnicipal fiirins. Population, 150,000. 
rainfall is 3C inebes, distributed over about ninety days. BAI^GXOK^ the eapitai of the king* 
'J'ho heaviest fall generally occurs during the prevalence of situated on both banks of the river Mcnam 
the nortli-wst monsoon in Odoln’r* from I)m‘.cinber to from its mouth, in 13’’40'N. lat^, 101 1 
hlay there is usually little or no rain. Tlie most prevalent city extends along the banks of the Men: 
disease is malarious lever, frequently attended with cnlargi*- miles, (bi the left bank Ibcro is a Jonp 
incut of the spleen ; it is most common at tlie lK*giiiuiiig houses, eaeli house cr sho]) consisting of ii 
and close of tlio monsoons. Siuall-pox is always more or whicli may bo <noore«i at any pliuo nl 
less pri'valent during the hot season and at the <*ommence- Besides the Mennin, whieh at Bangkok is 
ment of the rains, tliongh vaccination is mm’systematically of a mile w'ido, there are numerous tribut 
conducted in evi'ry taluk. I’neuiiioiiia in natives and «m- caiuils, so that almost all intcrcoursi* is hy 
gestion of tlie inags in Kuropcaiis an* coiiimun. The land portion of the <*ily, which ii 

III 17!>l Bangalore was c.aplured from Tipjm Sultan hy eastern bank, is entirely built of wood, exc 
the British under Lrml Oornwullis, without inueh op|K>si- of the king, the temples, and tlie bonses 
tion; tin* oilier stioiig pla<'i*s suiTcndcrcd, and tbn rock ministers, wliicii are constructed of bricl 
forlrijss of Savandurga was stonned after live d.'iys’ bom- walls. The lioiiseH are built on posts 
bardmeut. On tin* rapture of Seringapatain and the death eai'th and raised t» or feet above the 
ofTi|>pn. in 17I11», the district wu.s inclndod by llie treaty caution rendered noccssary by the daily 
of Sering.ipatam within tlic territory of tlie rcstoicd Himlu annual iniindalioiis to which the town is o; 
mja of Mysore. In 1811, owing to the excessive uii- generally a small one, w altaclicd 1<» each 
healthiness of Seriiigajiatam, the British troops were Hoating or not, for the use of tlic faiiii 
removed to the town of Bangalore, wliieh lias since con- carriages are rarely seen. The situation 
tinned to be llie administnitivo ca]dtal of the stale, tliougli Bangkok the name of the Vi'iiieii of the 
the raja still resides at Mysore. Tint jialace of the king is eontiguous to 

Basoaliiiik (Jitv {/kitt/nlarti, literally “town of left bank of the river, but higher up tin 
bi’iigalu,’* a kind of benn) Is the chief town of the distrb't, situated upon an island from 2 to 3 miles 
Jind the eapitnl of the state of Mysore. It is 71 miles N.K. inconsiderable biTadtb, which is separatei] 
of Seringapatain, ami 2 HI miles by r.ail W. of Madras, neiit by a narrmv arm of the rivei. The 
The city is divided Into two jiarts—the Peltab, or old almost the whole of the island, is surroimi 
native quarter, including the fort; and the cantonments, some parts of considerable height, here nne^ 
Beyond the latter is the suburb of St. John’s Hill, or Olcve- with iiuIitTeycnt-looking bastions, and provi 
land Town, dotted witli the little cottages of a Large nuiii- ous gate.**. The greatest ornaments of i 
her of Kuropcan pensioned soldiers, which, with the spire temples, with their numerous spires; tin 
of its parisjj church, pre.sents srtmewhal the ajipearanee of extent ot gmuml, and arc placed in the in 
an Knglisb village. The large open space lM*twecn the two biwt situations, siirroundeil by brick w 
native quarters eoiitains the racecourse, tlie Cubbou Park, hedges; tlioir inclosnri! contains iiuinerou.' 
and the parade ground. Here also are Mlnated Hu* cliii*f ings dlsjKised in straight lines. Tbo tei 
government offices ami tbo bouses of tbo Kunipcan resi- one spactoits ami lofty bull, w'itb nnim 
dents, eacli cneircled liy its own gn i‘n compound. The windows. Both tlie exterior and interior ; 
fori, wliieli is oval in shape, is said to liave been originally a profusion of minute nnd singular ornaim 
built in 1537, with mud walls, by a local chieftain. The varied description. In tbo central temple 
]»resi*nt fortifications of htoiic were constnietod by Haidar form of a parallclogr.am, is a sitting fignr 
Ali ill 17fil. When the British assumed the diifct .ad- gigantic pntportions. An area incloses thi 
mini'.tration of Mysore, in 18,'ll, the principal departments and at a ecrt.ain distance it smaller 
(*f the government fmiiid acrommodalion lit tlie palace isisud in Htr.aiglit lines, filled likewise with 
inside the fort. In 18fi8 new offices were erected in the Buddha, for the most part larger than life 
cantomneiiLs, and the old j)alm*e, a large two-storied Bangkok is rather to lie ceiisidered a.s : 
building of nmd, has fallen into decay. The old native tlian as a Siamese town; for by far the gr< 
<piarter is very densely ])<>]mlatcd. The streets are for its inhabitants nra Cbiiieso nnd their dcscc 
llic most part narrow and irregularly built, but there partly to be attributed to it.s being a 8cap< 
are a few iMndsomc bouses owm*d by wealthy merelmnt.s. largo river in a low country, but siUl mu 
The tmdo is generully brisk, especially in the grain and whicli is of modem date. When the uncir 
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TJmigkok \» a place of considerable trade. The. TVIcuam that 8ca.son much frc(juciited for sea-butlni 
is dtjcp up to tho town. There is a Iwir at the mouth of has much iinpnm'd of late years, and now 
llie riviir which has only 6 feet, water upon it at hiw tides; f^xid hotels und lodging-houses. It once ha 
.nul from February to Soptomboriaj feet; and the remain- wliicli was founded in the sixth ciMitnry 
tU r of the year, that is, in tho seasons of the soutli-wesleni iiiaimfactnre is aimed on to sona* extent ii 
monsoons and of the j-ain-s, 14 feet at high tides. Oonsr*- neighbourJiood, .and a little husiness is dot 
«im jilly only vessels of from SOU to 3b0 tons ought to be manufacture. Slany of the females uro al 
sent to Ihingkok. The most active commerce is carried flowering and embroidering muslin, 'llicr 
t.u with tho ports of tho Chineso empire; but the trade worship for various denominatitms, soven 
between Singapore and other places of the neigUlMmrhood some elmritablc iubtitiilions. Thu popu 
luus greatly iuercasod of late yeara. The iytiinial commerce was 3U(I6. 

with the extensive countries drahied by tho river Menam is BAN'GOR* a port in th<* Fnited St{Jte^ 
also verv iin]M»rtant. county of IVnobsciit, in the State of Mail 

Many lCtiro|»eau firms carry on business in the city, and N.K, of Washington. Its sitiiatiiin w pk 
Iln 5 Knglish government maintains a consul there. ndvanhigeouH in a eommereial point of vie 

BAN'eORt t-'lly of Caniammahirc, North Wab’S, is W. hank of the lViMjl>.se.ot riviT, which is ii 
situated oil Itcauinaris Hay, at the base of a steep rock, town for ves-sels iif 4U0 tonsJ>unlen. It i 
in a nam>w vale neai* tJio river Ogvveii, not far fion> tin* the sen, hut the tide rises 17 feet. Thu 
nmtheni entiaiue of tho Mcmii Strait, and is 2'.V.) miles of trade is lumbir, which is sent down tl 
from T^ondon by the l.^)ndon and North-western Railway, <nnmtities. About 2000 vessels, eaeli of 
and » miles N.K. of Carnarvon. It consists cliiefly of u bmileii, ore employed, while the iiavig.illon 

btivet about a mile hmg, stretcliing throngli a romantic lumber trade, besuh's a large number of 

valley, with several ojie.imigs from the water side. The (-.oabting and foreign trade. The river is (.] 

Iwautv of the surrounding scenery lias long minlu it a months in the year, when sbmnhoats ]>ly n 

favourite ]»Uiec of resort in snmmor, and it has been m Jhingor ami Roston and I’ortlaml. The 
imuh imjirovcd that it may almost bo s-iid to have been saw and planing mills, sliipyjmls and fun 
lebuilt. r.angor is a very undent place. The bihlioprie, torie.s. There arc several line public I 
vvliu h was fouudi'd about tho year 550, includes tlie wbolu population in 1><H0 was 1(5,850. 
of the ivland of Anglesey, nearly the wbolo of Carnarvon- BANGSRXNG (^lupaia) must bo n 
shir«‘, and eevtaiu ]>aribhcs in Denbighshire, Montgomery- type of a family of lNShCTiV‘»u.v distinct ] 
bhire, and Merloiiuth.shin*. The revenue of tlui bisitop is bogs, moles, and shrew-mice. They are fi 
.t'.l-JOO. The jwebcnt ciUhedral, an emhattlcd cmcifonu Indian Arehijidago. The body is long r 
strueture, was e(»mmencrd about the year 149C, and was bend elongated, the feet i>iautigrude and arm 
completed in 1532. It is of Mimll dimensions, with low curved claws. The tall is long and bushy, 
niabsive tower cnfwmnl with pinnacles, and i.s sitnaleil in arc arranged on it in two row.s it somewl 
tlie eentre of the town. It was restored and partially huge feather. Tin; bangsriugs hs*d (m fn 
rcjjuilt Tinder the direction of Sir G. Scott in 18^*1. 'Ihero insects. Tliey areallarbirteal in then li.ibi 
arc .some large pliwes of worship for dissenters and a suri)as.sea in climbing even l»y the agile .sq 
Ibiman Catholic cli.ipel ; also an inlinnarj’ and tomi>eranee BAHIANS'. Tho word llnnian is a c 
hall. On tho iiortli side of the lligli Street Spacious mar- San.skrit bunij or hunik, a inorrliaiit oi 
kets have been erected. The chief tiude is in slates, whieli tho term by which Hindus visiting forel| 
arc obtained from tho great quanies of 1‘enrhvm, (5 miles meramtilo pnnK/se.s arc gein r.any dcbigii 
distant, whea* 2000 men aruemploycil. They are shipped llindn morelmuts noticed at an early p 
to al» parts of the world, and are also inanu/aetunMl at middle ages in several of tin; most ih.stni 
Ihmeur into tables, chimney pieces, &c. Bangor is con- towns of the Hast. Marco Polo inentioiii 
tributory to tlio Carnaiwon district of lioroughs. Tlio the foreign traders who visited tho fair of 
population of thu ))aribU in 1881 was 11,370. siieaking of Aden he describes it us ‘‘an 

BAN'OOR, n village in Flintshire, North Wales, is beau- frequented by ships amving fi-oin India 
tifully situated on the banks of the Dec, in tho outlying drugs." Indian merchants appear also 1 
jMivtion of the county which occupic.s a part of Slm»pshire. during tin; middle ages, on the eastern 
It was oiiec the seat of one of the largest monasleiies in Vasco do Gama, on his first voyage, n 
liHtnin—the first, it is said, which was erected in the Indian tinding vessels in the pirt of Me 
island. At one lime this numastery coritaiiuHl 2400 of the principal towns of Persia and Am 
monks. AVheu St. Al'ocistink could not bend the stub- appear to have bomelimes formed a was 
born Welshmen to his mind, to become of one comniunimi society, and to have jM>s«eKsed much pi 
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the Pantium of the Rnmnns. BtininK is sujjposcd be 
on or ticnr tlic site nf tin* 1);tn of tlie Jews. It-s name 
was clian^ed to Caesarea lliilippi, by Philip the Tetrare.h, 
K(in of llertMl. I'lie nioilern vilia^o, wliieh is TA miles E. 
by N. of Tyre, contains only about IfiO houses, iiiubtly 
inliabited by Turks, but there are also Greeks, Druises, and 
Arabs; it is a dependency on the town of ^Qsbeya, and 
4il»uiit 20 ifiites K. of it. It stands on a trlnn^lar-shapcd 
j)i<‘ce of pround inclosed by tht! river of Banias and the 
.Iordan, and laie.ked by the luount.'^In^, at (he f<K)t of which, 
to the N.K. of lln^ villm^e, (ho liver of Banias takes it rise 
in a spjielous eavern l)enealh a jireeipitoiis rock. There 
uve 60 v«*ral ancient riiinv neitr the village, iimonp which arc* 
the nmniins of two castles built by tlie Arabs in the tbir- 
fecntli eenliiry. 

Tin* Jordan takes its rise alamt 4 miles N.l'h of Banias, 
near the ha*! 4if a hill called Tel-el-Kswli, where there are 
two sjninps, the larj^c-r of whicli forms at oin-c a rivc’i* fi*oin 
12 to Jf> yards biDod, which rushes rapidly over a stemy 
bed, and. p-assinp south of Banias, forms a junction a little 
below that vilbipc? with the river of Banias. I'liis stream 
is still called IMian ; and it is said that the river of Banias 
was formerly called Djour, whence tlie name Jordan. 

BAN'XSHUKNT, e.^pulsion fi-om any country or place 
t)v the judgment of some court or other I'ompetcntauthority, 
'i’lir teun has its root in the word Ban. 

Ak a punihlnneiit, lianishmeiit is unknown to the ancient 
unwritt<‘n law 4if Kn^l.-ind, aithouph voluntary exile, in 
order to esc.npe other punislimeiil, wa.s sometimes permitted. 
[See Ai».7UUATion, Oath or. | The er«>wu has always 
<‘xercised, in etwiain enses, the prerogative of restiaininp a 
subject from leaving tlie realm ; hut it is a lepa) ina.\im 
that no subject sball be scut out' of it without bis consent 
or by authority of 1‘arliament. It is declared by the* (h eat 
Oliaiter, that, “no frt'cmim shall l>c exiled, unless by the 
judpnieiit of liis jieers or tbe law of tlic land.” There are, 
however, instances of an in-<*pnlar exercise of tbe power of 
banisiiinp an obiioxiims salijin^l liy the autiiority of the 
crown; and in (he ease of parliamentary iiii{H*achment for 
.a niisdetiieanour, perjjctiml exile has l>een iriad<* part of 
tlie sentence of tin* House of Lords, with tlie assent of tin* 
king. Aliens and .lews have oft<*n lM*en banished by a 
royal pioclamalion. 

Banisliment is said to li.avi* been iiitnKhns'd asn punish* 
ment by a statute in the tliivly-niutli year of the reipn of 
Kliisaheth, by which it wns enacted that “such itipucK as 
were dunpormis to the inferior poojile should be banished 
the realm.” At a much later period the punishment then 
cnllctl transportation was sanefioned by Hie lepislatm-e, and 
this is now sn])ersed(‘d liy jiemd sen itudt*. Some towns of 
Knpland used toinlliid the ]amlslimeiit of banishment from 
the territory Avithin tlieir jurisdiction, for life and for definite 
jtcriods. The extracts from (lie Ammis of Sandwich, one 
of the Cinque J'orts, which an* ]jvinte<l in Boys' “ History 
of Sandwich,” contain many instances of tins pnui.*ihmeiit 
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island of Borneo, i** bnilt on the Imnks of 1 
massin, at the iiiouih of which is a bar Avb 
entrance of aiiythinp except small Isiats. 
the river is navipuhle for 50 miles from 11 
trading to thu town anchor in tbo Imrbouj 
or Toinlionieo, near the mouth of tlie river 
is included in the Dutch suttli'meiits. 
reside there constantly, and carry on a co 
Avitli China. The imports are principal 
opium, nn<l punpcjwder. The cxisiris cons) 
—the numiifjM'^ro of which lias ln'cn li 
|M*rfection—pepper, diamonds, pohi <lnst, 
spices, rattans, and edible birds’ nests. S«: 
superior quality is manufactured, and in tli 
(^oal of pood quality is profitably workeil 
liouhe^s of Banjarmassin are built on piles, 
subject to hmudations. Tlie ]x>piilati(Mi is 
BAN'JO, a rouph iustniinent of the p 
posed to be of African oHpin (the Sene; 
verj' pripular with the m^roes of Aim- 
familiar to us by ils use in tlie bauds of •• i 
wliose bl.-ickm‘ss is but artificial. It Im*^ 
and its lonp neck runs ripht thvoupb tlic L 
oidy to hold the ]ieps and act as finper-b< 
stretch the w(KHl<*n boop or rim iicniss m 
tlie vellnin drum-head that sen'cs ns a soui! 
is no back to it. Banjos vary in nmnlxw 
(he “coiiccrl-hiiiijo” has usually five besii 
strinp,” tuned (lius — 


7$: 

IT 

'Hic last note is the tlminb-strinp or mobs 
by the tliuinb, and therefore specially phi 
side, next to Hie lowest bass strinp, its ]>e 
half-way up the neck instead of Avith tl 
Jenplh of the Hnimb-strinp is about 1(» 
tlic other slriiips 21 inches. While tli( 
riplit Imiid plucks out the melodv Avilli 
finpers pntAide a simple tiiiklinp aex’ompa 
other strlnps, and the left hand “stojis* 
n-quired. The pitch is an octave lower H 
Avritten, folhiAvinpthe rule of the puitar. 
and lliiii, but strikinply clmnuiteristh; ai 
serA-es to accompany eitlier sinpinp or dam 
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epochs of trade and conquest. It U j>i 
miplit add. Hint it penetriitcii acr(»gs the 
Epypt, where such Instruments were in 

Af........ .lu Xtr n YkumtAfl tilitwii.i* . 
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Imnks which engaged in this branch of businesH prior to 
1844. There arc also banka of deposit, land mortgage 
banks, dlsconnt banks, credit companies, clicque banks, 

We have said that the ordinary business of a banker 
embraces the rcct'inng and lending of money. Iln may 
receive either on a deposit or cm a current or drawing 
account. Money received cm deposit is commonly ivpay- 
alilc to the depositor alone, to whom a deposit note or 
receipt is /pven; but it may also be paid to any one to 
whom the* depositor gives an order on the hunk cmdorKcd 
on the receipt note. Should the banker ^dertake^ to pay 
interest on deposits, tho rate varies according to the period 
the depositor guarantees to leave tlie money in the banker's 
hands before drawing upon it. When money is received on 
a current or drawing account, the hanker’s customer dmws 
it out, as he requires, by means of orders, to which tlio 
technical nann* of “clicqucs” is gixM-ii, liooks of che(|uc 
foims being furnished by tlie banker. Cheques may be 
mado piyable, 1st, to tlie person in whose favour they are 
drawn (the payee), or licsirer; 2nd, to tlie payee or order, 
in which ease endorsement by the payee is iieecssary iM'forc 
the money can Ins paid. A “ cr(»ssed ” cheqne—tlial is, a 
cheque .acrosK tho face of which are drawn two parallel 
lines is legally ^layublc by the banker on whom it is drawm 
throng]) aiiotlu'r lattiker. [Sec CnKgUK."} The lending 
operniioiis (d hinikers are h}' their opening credits in tlieir 
hooks, against which tlieir favourr‘d ciishirners may draw to 
llic extent of (he cnnlitK opened—a system chielly cairied 
out in Scotland—by diseonuling Mils, by tlie pureliase of 
hcenvitios, or by advanring inoiuy on seenrities, Ac. 

Iinnkers and banking assoeiations are the means of keep¬ 
ing that portion of the lloating capital of a country fully 
and constantly cinjdoycd, whi< Ji hut for tlieir iigtmey would 
frequently lie donnant and unproductive. Tims, wliilc 
hanking docs not directly create capital, tlic issue of bank¬ 
notes enables people tt» buy who <itherwiso cmdd not buy 
for want of a medium of e.whange. A large fanner, SJiy, 
hits grain and stock, and he wants to ilrain, but money is 
short, lie goes to a bank and gets bank-notes on the 
.seeiirity of liis jnuperty. On tlie other hand, people may 
dep<»sit .small sums of money at a bank, whi* h the lamker 
lends to others; and a laiiik tlius l»ee(unes the meiuis of 
faeiiltatiiig the loan of money from its possessors to any 
who may li.ave gotsls but want ready money. 

Iliftort/ of liaiiLiuii .—Tlie early liislury of banking is 
merely a record of the attempts wliich havij ln*en mad<* 
Irom lime to time to perform iinperftHdly some of tho 
functions which arc now so admirahly executed by hankers. 
Money-londiTs have existed in all ages; and the rcfereiu'u 
to usur)' in Kxodns xxU. 2b, shows that they were well 
ki^own in the ciirlicst times. The bankers of AUieiis 
appear to have been the first to fulfil most of the functions 
belonging to the trade. They received money on deposit 
at <>)ie rate of interest, and lent it ont at anotluT; they 
advanced money upon the security of gootls, and lent sums 
in one place to bo retuiid iu another. Tliey likewise dealt 


again ar<»ae for the employment of hankerf* 
carried on tlimr husiiiesK in the public n 
exchanges, where their dealings w'oix: condu 
whence tho, origin of the word bank, fi 
Italian word for a bench. The snccessful 
cHurts of the Fiorontine.M brought them : 
denlings with different countries of Eun 
arose tlio e.stublisUmcnt of banks. In 
Florence bueaino the centre of tlie mone) 
every comiriorciol country in Knnjpe, and 
and bank«*rs nccumnlated great wealth. 

The earliest public hank (uttablished in 
was tliut of Venice, wliich was fiaiiidcd in 
Alsmt (he year 1.^50 the cloth merchan 
then a wealthy b<»dy, added the business of 
otlier commercial jmraiiits, being autlioriz 
an ordinance of the King Aragon, whi( 
important stipulation tliat they should be 
acting ns bankers until tliey should have 
seenrily for the liquidation of their engjigo 
Tl»c Bank t>f Genua w.xs planned and jiai 
in 134.'), but wsis not fully cstaljlished nr 
action until 1407, when the mimemus 1 
i‘ 0 ])ublic had wnitmeted wit!) its eitir.en.s wi 
and ftimicd the iKimiunl capilid stock uf 111 
The Bank of Anistenlum was estahlislu'd 
as a hank of deposit, to remedy the inc(»n 
from the great quantity of idippcd and wi 
which the extensive trade of the city brm 
all parts of Europe, 'fhc bank rc-eeived f 
the worn coin of the country, at it.s re.'d 
deducting only a small jiercentagc for 
coinage mid clMigcs of m.'inagennmt. Tlie 1 
dam professed to Jeiid out no ])art of its 
possess coin or bullion to the full value of 1 
in its l)(N»ks. When tlio Fiem-li invaded TT 
it was iliscovored that tlie diiXTlors liu 
nearly £1,(M)0,000 sterling t(» the states 
Friesland, instead of keeping bullion in 
uccord.amat witli the regulations of the ha 
new hank was establislu'd, caDed the B.'inl 
lands, on the pkin of (he Bank of I'lighind 
Tlie Bank of llandmrg was cslalilisheJ 
eomlucted upon notarly tiie same plan ns (I 
laud. 'Ihc Bunk of Vienna, established in 
of deposit and cintiilntion, sidisequently ( 
bank of issue, und ils notes were fur son 
eir«’i)1atiiig medium in Austrm. 

During the rcigii of tlie Empress Cathe 
were established at St. Petersburg. O' 
been formed, some of which are for the bom 
interest, and advance capital on prop<*rty I 
The Jiank of Kuylovil .—'Ibis cstahlii 
jected by a Scotch geiitlem.an, ^Ir. \Yilli! 
lfiP4. Government was at the time inur 
want of money, and Mr. Pat<Ts<m liaving 
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l/it it forbadn tin* issuo of notes bv nssuvisitioiis (.f niorfs 

» 

than six pnrtucrs. The issno of iiotos, howevrr, nns 
as HO cHHi'ntial to the husincss of hniikin^ that it 
cnno to be understood und lielicved that joint stnr.k hunk- 
inj; eonipnaics were absolutely ]>n>hihited in Ku;;I:>nd, and 
atutordiugly no such nssticiations were foniidctl until the 
loj»islation of 1H20 removed the donht. by evpressly pm- 
initthip; tlfiau to be estuhlislMMl. 'I'ln* law of iKit! .ail<i\veil 
hanlcH of issiui to be (.stahlished in any part <if Kii;;l!iud 
distant at b'a^'t (Jb miles from J.on<lon, and in the jHijnilar 
idea Ibis r:ulius of fifi tniles around tin* inetn>p<dis formed 
n sort of chnnni'd r-irele, nitliiii wliieh no eonjpany or 
co-j>artDeiship xnifrht estabijsli a bank <*f w«// kind. As a 
xnattcr «)f fact, banks of di’posit niijilit liavt* been fornM*<l in 
London, Init as if from a jiervous fear of eneroaehin/:' on a 
pmverful tmniojMjIy, Jione were fomierl. In order, therefon*, 
to place this ni.'itler beyond dnnbt.anotlnM* Act was passisl, 
in JSJl.'l, eontinnin/j the to ens't joint .sloe.k Imiiks of 
issue <nitside the Oh-mile cirelc, and ilefjiiitely permittin;; 

rpf np. ^ isil In 

London. No jolut-stoek company, iiowevi-r, wbicli had the 
privile/»e of j'sMiin'; notes in I'in^laiid j’oiild estahlish itself 
in I/ondon, twen to carry on a deposit hu.sineNS there. To 
t'omc within the t»r> milt* eir<*le involved tin* j'i\inK uj) of 
the privilc”''* <»f issue. In 18d4, for instnnee, when a 
London j'stahlislimi'nt was eonsideied in'cessai'y for the 
National I’rmineial Bank <»f Kn^l.nid, its note cireulation 
was called in ami eaneelliul in ord(;r to elTeet this ol»jeet. 
The eoiitesl which arose in ls7r» as to Seoteh hanks »»f 
issue CHtablishiii;; lliemsel\<'S In Lmidon tinned upon the 
law of 18H;» just refened to. 'I'liat law did not aelually 
forbid hanks of issue ha\in;; deposit hraiielies in liomlon, 
except wh(*ii sueh hanks of issue nere in Knyhiud. Tin; 
London hank(‘i*H, howoier, idijceted to the eoinpotitinn of 
corjKe*atioiis wJiieli tliey hold to have ]ar*;ely pnifited hy 
S|N!(*ial and exeeptioiial ]>rivilej;es of issue in other parts of 
the ITiiited Khi'^doni than ]'hi;;]aml. These sjtecinl privi- 
le^jes we will ^ircsently evplain. 

It. will b'- seen tliat the very exclusive privileges prrnnted 
to the Bank of Enf;land by its first rluirfiT only existed by 
law till 17118, or fourteen yc‘aiK; but as a matter of fact 
tlio bank enj«*yc'd them till or ii«*nrly 141) years, for 

it was nut till then tlial the public Itfcanie alive to its mis¬ 
apprehension of the law, and tliat the llrst joint-stock hank 
was established in l.viidon. At this period (1833) the 
Bank of England had advamx'd to ^ovennneut tlie net sum 
of XI 1,010.100, and itseharti'i* was n<piin renewed. Banks 
of issue had hy this time heeoine numerous, and were 
rapidly inereasinp Bmik-mdes, hills, e.lietjues. and other 
FUhstitutes for money mnltijdied at far j'reafer ratio than 
their solid iepivsentutives, and it became clear that if tlie 
issue of paper was much longer left 0) tin* unregulated dis¬ 
cretion of an imletinite nmnherof eompeting banks, a must 
fearful ftrisis would soon be brought about, indications of 
which were alreaily uppareiit, »Somo idea of what the 


tlie Bank of England to Issue notes tr 
I'M,000,000 upon gemritiex^id which t 
lent hy tin* hank to the public scivlci 
im]>ortunt ii(‘ni. In the event of any of ’ 
bsmks ceasing to issin* notes, the Bank \ 
oinpow'ori'd to issue, upon sei'iirltics, tv 
notes whiuli sneli bunks h:nl l)e(>n autJi 
Under this condition tlui total seeurLHl issi 
England in 1883 mnotmted to XI 5,750, 
note issued beyond ibis amount there n 
amount of coin or bullion paid into the ooi 
- hy tliis mearft rendeiiiig the indes of t 
land really and truly i*i|ui\alent to gold, 
with regard to the issue of notes liavi*, ho 
pi-ndcd hy the government on three oceasi 
1847; ill November, 1857; and in May, 
hank was aulhoriiicd, under certain eund 
lali* of discount to he sinmltaiiKouNly cha 
tlieir issue f»f niptrs opiinst 8«‘curitics; I 
h«r acting on tlie permission thus given 
arise exeejil in 1857. It was therefore i»i 
sion lliat' the statutory limit of the issu 
and this temporary I'xcesHive issue subw 
the saiietiou of Uurliament. The Act ai 
hanking from the issue depailment of tl 
and exemjited the ntdes of the hank fr 
an ecjuivuleut, deducted a cousid' 
the amount nnnually paid to the bank for 
of the national debt. 

Tiic Unnl hnj department of tin* Bunk < 
not. essentially diil’er from otJier Iwinks, 
inti'i'est is allmved uu dejioslts. But altho 
eaijy on tlieir business without the slightei 
tinii with tim government, tlie bank is n 
very imporlunt engine of stale. Under 
v.ariou. Acts of Parliament the manugemo] 
debt, botli funded and mifnnded, Is inlnu 
It eomlucls the issue and inscri))ti(m of i 
transfers and ki‘eps accounts of nil i-xis 
pays the dividends thereon to the stockhob 
]>repares and issues, under instruetion fn: 
exeliffiuer hills, exeliequer boiidb, and trea 
tlie interest os it lieeomes due, and jmyiiig 
the bills or bonds at maturity. It also 

«r 

business of the various stocks and sceurit 
goNcrnmenl that is conducted in this coni 
makes advances to the Treasury under tlu 
Exchequer and Audit Act (21) tfe 30 Vi 
und of the Appropiialion Acts of each m 
nient. The provisions of tlie lirsi-nniut' 
cllect that at the end of each financial qua 
sliiill tiansmlt to tho controller and an 
iuroimt of tlie ineome und charges of 
fund in such (piarter; and if it appears th; 
the qiiaiter is not sudicieiit to defray the 
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less amount-^—the inc*uey» so borrwwwl, with interest^ not a fiirtlK^r iiotieu w:xs given tlmt g(jlJ wou 
oxexHiding 5 per cent. jM*r aniniinf to ho n'paitl out of tJjo notes of every (lescri])li(>n eluted pricjr to IH 
growing produce of the eonsolidated fund At any period of Ihese Tneusures was to drain tlie bank of 
not lat(‘r than the end of the next sueecuding quarter to of its bullion, so that in August, IKIO, 
that in which the moneys won; borrowed. Advances under .£3,595,110U Teniaiued in its eofTers, nnd an . 
the Exchequer mid Audit A»‘tdeficiency advances”— through Barlmmcnt to restrain tlio kank : 
are geiinrnlly required at the end of each qiiaider to meet further in conformity with the notices here 
the heavy payments out of the exchequer for tin; dividends Brunch banks nro cstablislied by the B 
on the public funds and other eharges due at Ihcse dat<*s. at the west end of Tjondon, at the Itoyal C< 
Ways nnd irienns advances,” under the Appropriation and at Manchester. Birmingham, LIvuqxMil 
Acts, are only resorted to when th« deficioiicy of inroine is Ni'wraslle, Ilnll, riyinouth, and Portsmriui 
exccptioiiully large, and not likely to bo made good in Iho Tiic profits of thu Bank of England a 
quarter in which the advances arc required. The bunk interest, on gtaenunent stocks and swmi 
acts as banker tc» the several great revenne departments, the debt due liy the gov'wninont to the bai 
and receives both the sums paid to the n^civers of revenue jiublic funds, exchequer hills and bonds, {tv 
in Londol: and those remitted from various parts of the disc<»unts on conutuu’eial bills; interest 
country. It likewise conducts the banking business of all secui’ities of vm'ioUK kinds; the. allowaiic 
the public depavtmonts. We have seen that the hank the govennnent and other slocks, &e.; j>ro 
is entitled to issutithesum of 4)ir),7bO,tM}fi n)»on securities; of bullion • am! some minor sources of inei 
hut the greater part of ihcM^ securities are funds lent to Tlic bank Tuaintains between 700 and HO 
govennnent, and as upon this loan the bank nreives from a large uiunbiTof priiitcrs, porters, and mes 
the gtwemment ul>out ^ per cetit. inU'rest, the juiblic is nn- udmissihle between the ages of eightei 
ckurly entitled to a sharu of the profits realised by the hank live years. Kvei’y cleik on enlciiiig the 
on the Xir),7r)0,0U0 of issue. An arrangement to tins to iusm'u his life with an assurance sue 
cflV-ct was made in 1861, to endorc h»r twenty-five years, witliin the hank, in connection wnth wind 
Titder this agri'ement flat hank n>c('ives, for its iiuinage* hunk and a guaianti^ fund, nil niaintaliK 
inent of the national debt, X300 per XI,000,000 un exclusive by and for tlio ofiicials of tin 
Xh00,000,000, and XlfiO per Xl,0tt0,0(t0 on the amount Beshles this the directors maintain a provi 
<»f debt alKJve that sum. But on tlie other hand it pays j lent fund, for Uie benefit of the widows < 
to the government Xd0,000 per annum as commutation in The ciciks, tkc., have also pensions to tin 
lieu of stamp duty on its notes, and ahont Xl«'iU,000 per thirds of their salary when past work. Ai 
annum out of the profits of issue, has been fitted up by the lilKTulity of the 

There is such peculiar temptation to, and oppmtuulty the walls of the hank, for the benefit of tli 
for, the (xnnmlsHioii of fraud in thu courso of sl<fck trans- whom contributes lOs. annually, <»r a lifi 
fers and dividend payments, (hat the responsibility and X.*), towards its fiimls. 
expense incurred by the bank in managing the ]mblic debt In Ififil the stocklmhlers diviiled ft per 
arc very gre^it. Its lossc.s have at times k'cit large. At nn liicn'ased to 1> ]X'r cent, in the following 
nver.agc of the ten yeni'S ending with Iftfil, the bank lost, time to 1729 the annual divuUmd fiuctm 
through forgeries on the public funds, X'l0,2(l 1 a y<‘ur. j and 0 per cent.; for tin* next eighteen y< 
Erom its first institution the Bank of England has dis- j to 0 ^xt cent.; in 1717 it fell to 5 pel 
counted inercantile bills. The rale of discount charged | to ;xt cent., which was the lowest ml 
Jiuetuuted .at first, but was usually Ijclwwn and <> per j its first estahlishmcnl; from 1707 to 18 


cent. In 1095 a distinction was made in this respi*ct in 
favour of persons wIuj used tin* bank for pnrpusea of 
deimsit. For smdi persous inland bills were discounted at 
4J, and foreign bUia at fi per cent.; wliile to all other 
])ersons the rate was G pc cent, upon both dcscriptioUb of 
lulls. After that time the nites were equalize d to all 
ehuLses, and lluctuated Ixtweeii A and 5 porcent. until 177J}, 
when 5 per cent, was fixed ns the rate of duu'onnt upon 
ill descriptions of bills; and at this percentage the hank 
continued to diaeouiit hills until .Turn*, 1822, when it was 


was gradually increased to 7 per cent.; a 

1822 tlio proprhdors di\Idi*d 10 ]»er ce 

1823 the rate was lowered to H ]M*r cent., i 
for sonic yi’ars; but from 1 h 53 dmvn to 1 

' it has fluctuated between 8 .and 10 per ce 
1 tlie original stock has been iwcoiilingly w 
j X20fi to X2!l0. Tn addition to these p-iyi 
I holders have at various times received 
j amount of nearly X7,000,00(). 

1 For some years the directors of the 1: 


lowered to 4 per cent. The rate wjis ngiviu ailv.anced to I under the impression that secrecy in regun 
6 per cent, duriug the panic in December, 1825 ; but was ! w'as important to its prosperit)', hut the id 
lowuR'd in July, 1827, to 4 per cent. In 1857 it fluetnated j l>een abandoned; and in conniliaiice wifi 
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liAKKlNa DBPABTKElfT. 


Ct. 


rroprictom* C«pl- 
tal,. 14.553^ 


RpHt. 
l*ubUc DepOHlttt (ia* 
eluding «£xche* 
quer, fiaTingg 
llankst CommiM- 
gionen of Nit- 
tionat Debt, and 
Dividend Ac- 
tnunta), .... 
4)lhorDeposits.. . 
tJcvnn day aiid 
other Dills, . . 


Guvernmont Seen- 
rltics, 


13,474,213 


3,121,763 Other BeenrUios, . 21,210,37:1 

Notes,.11,401,180 

Gold and Bllver 
Coin, .... 1,016,830 


.V»l 1,100 

23,064,462 


47,198,002 


From this btatemont it will be seen that in the bank¬ 
ing (le]i.ai'tin('nt the bank lieltl as a reserve against the 
X29,5’J0,K19 of public, and j»rivate deposits £12,508,010 
in no(i‘S niul coin us immediately uvailablo fur payments 
or advances, or about 42*37 jmt cent. It is this riM>cr>« 
wliieli in times of stress is anxiously studied, and the 
ilnrtualiuus of which Ker\e to indicate the niles of dis¬ 
count. On 2JHt,Iuue, 1871, the rescn'c was £17,8(11,747, 
and tlK5 rale of discount was 2j per cent., while on l8tli 
November, 1857, it wsu only £[,55*2,686, and the rate of 
dlscoimt wtt.s 10 per cent. 

All persons may demand of the issue deparlinent notes 
in exchange for gold hniiion ut the rate of £3 17 k. Od. ]»cr 
Diinccof .standard gold ; and the bank is comixdled to jmr- 
(‘1iu.se all gold at that )iricc, reganile.ss of llic amount 
ollercd them, in return for which they arc to give kiuk 
jiotes. For this g(*ld lltey ris eive from the Mint (suns at 
the rate nf £3 17s. lOjd. ]icronnce. The small diOeivnee 
of l|d. per oTinn* helweeii the Jilint and hank price for 
gold constitutes a charg«^ on the (uvnci* of bullion wliich jk 
])ei-]iaps not ntore than th.at which he would incur in pr<‘- 
panng for coinogo and tlm loss of interest on his Ireusuj-c 


house and bullion centre. In the latter n 
collars of the Bank of England that tb( 
])rccious inetal.H (diicfly tend on reacliing 1 
from them that a great ixation of tho kc 
to meet those final balances between nr 
transfer of bills, seeimticH, &e., liave been 
KxtTcisIng Ku great an influence it is i 
wondtT that (H;c..'tsiouuUy the action of tl 
In question, or tliat at times (Titicisms an 
its policy. It is noteworthy, lufwever, 
colo.ssal spi'cnlatlion and of gigantic fiiui 
that it is never BUggt'stcd hy the most < 
that the managers of the Imtik are actual 
by any ptTs«»nal considerations, lu the « 
of England the conduct of the bank, ilk 
‘‘ above suspicion.'* 

Juiid^Btovk and Vrlcain Hanks in F.nti 
—The Italmii merchants wlio, under tin 
bards, sidtltKl in England during tlic tl>irte> 
j previously to that time the Jews, perfnri 
j part of the money husiness of the conn 
j not, however, hankers in the mrMleni ui 
word; and, in fact, the busiuess of bankin' 
to have been carried on among ns earliei 
(d the Keveiiteentli century. TJu! gohlsi 
who licfore that time liad restrieled thei 
to tho purchase and sale of foreign coil 
tlieir lnisiii<>s.s hy borrowing and lendit 
latter part <d their business—that of len 
eipally trnusncled with the king, to w 
advances oa the feecurity of the taxes, 
interest to the individuals from wliom 
and the reeinpts whicii they gav(i for dejH 
liatid to hand in the sanio manner as 
since •'licnlalcd. 

The taking of interest for tin; use of 
rendered legal in England until 1516, wi 
eoiild he d(‘iiuinded wiuH flxed at lU p(u* ( 
baid inercliants w'cro accustomed to deni; 


while detained at tlic Mint. 

The men; titles of the Acts of Parliament, more or less 
ccninected with Gie bank extend to nearly 201) jiages. The 
story of tho crises and dungiu'S throngli which th<‘ bunk bas 
passed would occupy many inun*. In 1745 the adv.ancci of 
the young Fretender into England as far as Derby caused 
a lieavy run upon llie bunk, and in order to gain lime and 
devise meimures for averting the mii, tlio ingenious device 
was bit u^xm nf paying in sbillings ami sixpene-es! The 
retreat of the Highlaudi’ra brought a more cflectual relief. 
Humours of an invasion in 1797 caused another panic, and 
tho run upon the bank was so great that, liad not tho 
government come to the rescue, and issu(‘d an order in 
exnmcil on Sunday, 2Gth Febnuiry, 1797, pr(»hibiting tho 
b.ank from paying its notes in c.ash, payment must Lave 
stopped on Mouday, and this wliile the bank was ]H)MscKS(!d 


interest, and even more, ne.cordhig to tli 
boiTowerV wants. In 1624 the legal rut' 
H per cent., and a furtlicr reduction to U pe 
in 1651. At this rate it re.mainud for a In 
lam), blit w.as lowered in England to 5 pi 
By the 17 & 18 Viet. (^ 90, however, all 
entirely repealed in this country. 

Tho inerehantb of London had been use 
money for security at the Mint in tho T 
whence they drew it out as occasion doma 
year 1640 Knig Charles I. t<M»k posscssi 
thus lodged, wliich of (xmrsc put a stop 
This state of things preceded, and most 
tlip extension of the business of tliu go 
just been explained. 

TJiis buKiness suoii became very cousl 

^ . n * i 1 J« J 
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of bills, And agi'Dts for bankers which are established 
thmughont the conntry. 

There were very few country bankers CHtiihllslied in l^ng- 
land previonB to the American War of Independence, but 
after the conclnsion of tlml coulost their ituiiihors inei*eased 
greatly. In 1793 they were subjected to heavy losses con¬ 
sequent upon the bretiking imt of the French war, and 
twi*nty-two of them became buukrupt. The passing of the 
Bank Uostriclioii Act was the signal for the formation of 
many establishments for banking in the conntry. In iH09, 
the first year wlicii bankers were requiroil to take out a 
license, thn number issued was 702, which gnidiially roso 
to 940 in 1814. In 1813-14 the number of licenses taken 
ont by country bankers for issuing notes was 733, and the 
number of ]tnrtncrH in thcKo lainks was 22.31. In 1814 and 
the following years eighty-nine country bankers failed, and 
their nmiihers fell oft' greatly. In 1827 the nninber of 
iwivalc and j»iint-stock bauks in England and Wales wjis 
40.3 private and six joint-stock; in 1883 ulamt 2Ut> private 
and 120 joint-stoek. 

All country lianks in England arc banks of deposit and 
of discount. They act as .agonts for the remittance c»f 
money to and from London, and hn- oftwting payments 
lastwccn did'erent parts of the country. A large numl«*r 
j»f them arc also b.anks of issni*, and llieir notes in many 
eiises arc m.ade payable at some banking-boasc in London, 
as wedl as at the place, where they aie issued. At the 
tim<! (»f passing the law for the siipjircssiou of small mdes 
in England provision was made for the establishinent of 
joint-stock hanks, which shonltl f>e banks of issue, at any 
distance* beyond 0.3 miles fi-otn London. 

Tins couiitr)'bank-notes in circulation in 1810 amounted 
tc> 4)23,893,8^8. In .Inly. 18*11, the issues of priv.ate 
banks were 4)4,(i2'l,I79, and tliose of joint-stoek banks 
X3,340,320, iM'iiig together Ic.^^s tlian X 8 ,( 100 ,000, In Feli- 
ruary of the same year there were f«»rty-three proviiu*i;il 
hankers which, by an airniigement with the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, agreed to issue the notes of tliat establishment 
exclusively, to the amonnt *>f 4’2,429,000. Tl»e nnmher 
.iiul aiiioiiiit have since been bliglitly increased. At jm*- 
sent the fixi'd issue of the privalo banks in England is 
4)l,2(>r>,l42, and (bat of tlie joint-.stm'k hanks (exeluhive 
of the Hank of England) is 43,274,358—making u total 
of 4)7,539,500. 

11/ 3 & 4 Will. TV. c. 83, bunks issuing promissoi-y 
n<itcs were requind for the ftrst time to make quiu'terly 
ituuni.s tf) the Stamp OfTie'* of (In; Jiver.*ige amount of note:, 
in circulation. The 7 & 8 Viet, e, 32, s. 18, requires 
returns to be iiiodcof tlu) notes in circulation on every day 
in 1*31011 week, tlic averng** for the wiH*k, and u like avemge 
or every four wcK'ks. The Limited Lialnlily and oilier recent 
Acts of Parliament have greatly f.icilitated the cjitablisli- 
inent <jf j<nnt'Stock banks, not Ix'iiig banks of issue, in all 
parts of tJic country. 

Since the piissing of the Liinitod liabilitv Counianies 


None of the Scotch banks Imve cxclusi 
scmbling the Bunk of England and the Bn 
Tile oldest of the Scotch Banks—the I 
—was established by Act of the Scottisl 
1695, with a e^apitul of X1,2UU,00() Scoi 
sterling, divided into 1200 sliareM, and w: 
privilege of banking in Scotland for tweiit; 
17th duly, 1095. This privilege was nol 
capital of tlic Bank of Scullaml has simie 
at various times, and now amounts to 41,' 
of which 41, 006,000 has been ]mid up b) 
This bank began to establish biMUches i 
now sixty'three. It commenced to iss 
1704, and very early introduced tlio pmc 
de|M)sits on which inlert'st was allowed, 
introduced the syst<en of granting credits r 
wliicli lias long formed a inincipal feature 
ing, and has been of Incaleubible iMaiefit 
commerce and agriculture of the country. 

Till! nature of these cash aecounts exni: 
giving credit by loan, to the extent agr<* 
individual or firm who can jms’iire two or 
muloiilited responsibility to iK’enmo sun*t 
the rep,ayinent wlieii dem.inded of the sui 
interest. When this credit has been obti 
may employ the amount in his husiness, ( 
paying in at his convenience, hut paying in 
the sum which he actually owe.s to the b 
of business ciudi day. When the banks 
issue .111 iiiilimih'd quantity of notes w itliu 
against them, these credits W’cre of much 
and maintaining the eirenlation of their: 
the passing of Hit* 8 & 9 Vie.t. 0 . J 18 ^ 
regulates llie issue of hank-iiut(‘s in Seutla 
tatit)!! of the cirt'ulatlon has hecomo a 1 
jiroiit to them, and they only eontiimr to g 
with the view of eneouraging the trade of 
By the Act above referred to (8 & 9 
power of i.*«sniiig notes in Seutlaml is e< 
hanks that issued notes in the year pre 
1845. And each hank is required hy it 
silver coin sit its head ofticc or pilneipa 
equal in value to any ex«*ess of i^sue bei 
amonnt of iint(‘s it had in eirenlation dnri 
ing 1st May, 1845- the proportion of 
greater than (me-fomlh of (he amount 
)>:ink is required to make weekly return 
OfKcc of its m>teK in clreulullon, and of tlr 
coin on hand, and the averages of ever)’ 
published In the Londnn iiazcHe, 

By tills Act the Scotch Isinks were ol 
much larger amount of gold in stistk th 
Act, however, has not been able to ercatc 
the Scotch people, a fondness for g»dd. 
amount of tlic circulation gi*ts beymid th 
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<»f the Western Bmik nf Scotland and the City of Glah;;(m' 
lionkf in lHfi7 and 1878 res|«ft;tivi‘ly, with ]iabiliti(‘^ 
amounting together to no less tlmn £20,000,000—all of 
which were ]mid in full. 

The forty years which sncccidcd 18tl—a period 
marking an important ciioeh in Scotrli as well as English 
banking—^tnessed n tnaTV<‘lloiiK change in the trade and 
c»inni(!rcc of Scotland. Her jiopulntion and wealth, her 
iudusiiteH and commercial r4>]ntitins, enormously exjKtnded. 
The banking resnurccH of tin* eouiitiy' eon’esjKmdingly in¬ 
creased ; in fact, tlio expansion of material prosperity to 
wliieli we have allud(‘d may Ik; truec'd in no small measure 
to the enterprise of S(«*teh Imnkeis, in having eoven*d the 
country with llieir hranehes, so liial the familiar hank was 
not far removed from any one. And wliile, on the one 
haini, the utmost iii<hie<mieiit wits ludd out to tJirift and 
Having hy the a<Mn*j)taue.e (»f very small deposits at interest, 
the system of cash credits has been of great use t<» many 
a now tbrivliig fanner and niaiiufactun*!* during his first 
struggle in c-oinmene.ing business. 

Tlie deposits of Seoteh banks were esthnaUnl at 
£20,000.0(10 in 182G, when tbe banks \vere the sole 
depositories of (he savings of the country. In 18<14 the 
amount was Huppos<‘d to have increased to £00,000,000. 
In 188U the amount was aseertiuned to be about 
£80,000,000, while in the meantime innumerable channels 
for the investment of surplus capital had been fonned, all 
unknown iu 1844. Indian and fondgn banks witliouL 
number comiicled successfully in S<K»tlund for deposits, 
which they employed ubioad on tenns enabling them to 
offer rates of interest which c<»uld not be eunuKl at home. 
The government enleroil the field thmugli the Post Office, 
Savings Banks, and building and investment societies, rail¬ 
way and other ciunpanies, wero all funnidahle competitors 
with the banks for tlio surplus capital of the count ly. 
The increoso of the deposits of the Scotch banks from 
£30,000,000 to £80,000,000, therefitre, by no means 
marked the whole progress or savings of the countiy% Tn 
1844 there were twenty banks with 370 branch offices. 
Now the banks have been reduced to ten hy amalgama¬ 
tion, the smaller concerns being pressed oat of existtmec 
under a system where the competition is so strong, and the 
rate of hiking profit so small, os to make it jiossiblo only 
fur banks with large rcsonrccs imd of a national choiacter 
to subsist. Bat notwithstanding this decrease iu the 
parent establishments, the branch offices hare increased to 
nearly 900. 

During the same jieriod *Scot<*h commerce became more 
cosmopolitan. In 1844 few nicrcnntile funis in Scotland 
hod an acitount with a London hanker, and if they gave 
an acceptance paynhlo in I»ndon it was a rare exception. 
Nowadays the exception is for a fim engaged largely in 
foreign trade to accept a bill pa} able in Scotland. Their 
bills arc, as a rule, domiciled in I.ondon. Their remit¬ 
tances from abroad ai*e nil in the shape of hills on London. 


ments of the commercial community, tlie 1 
Scuthmd stsned an office in London in 1 
of Scotland did the same in 1867; and 
in 1874. The Clydesdale Bank also opc 
Cumberland in 1874, and the hostility 
bankers to this step was manifested in 
lM‘jng brought into Parliament t« confino 
Scotland. The English bankers urged thi 
Jiad in Scotland rights of issue which won 
Englisli banks altogether, and which were ( 
only in a much fiion^ rostrieU^d fonii. Il 
mont of these Sjieeiul advantages, deniiKl t 
whicli had enabled »Seotch banks to neei 
sources, with which thiy e,ould comjKde ui 
the hankers of the sister country. Kngils 
moreover, were cxiduded from their own 
it was hard that Seoteh hanks should be 
that which was denied to English Imnk 
W’«*ll as ctmclusivc answer would seem to 
joint-stoi'k bunks of issue should bo free 
abilities, rather than Scotcli banks shoi 
fnun a position wiileh commercial oxtens 
n necessity. Scotch banks, again, ennid 
eluded fnim I^mdon in fairness while 1 
iKinks were allowed to remain. 

Ji<nder» in hfhud. —A national haul 
by cluarter iu Ireland iu 1783, with the s; 
tliose gi’onted to ilie Hank of England by l 
'I'he original capital of this (^orjKiration w.'i 
was lent to government at 4 piT cent, 
inanagcmont is vested in n governor, dopu 
fifteen directors. In ]H()9 the capital \ 
£1,000,000. This sum, wliiclt was raisiM 
among tlm proprietors at the rate of 12 
also lent to governnieiit at 3 per cent, hit 
prolongation of flic charter was grimteil 
1821 the enpit.nl was augmented to £3,00 
£2,630,000 is lent to the government. 

The system adopted by and in regard to 1 
laud has on various occasions been exteo 
of Ireland. In 1797, when it iH'caine nec 
the Bunk of England from paying its n< 
measure was, almost necessarily, adopted 
in consequence tho issue of (he Bank < 
increased from £780,000, which it was 
wards of £4,000,000, before the Susp 
ultimately repouled. 

Bills are discimiited by tho board of di 
and by the agents at tho branches, of whi 
between forty mid fifty spread over the w 
no prohibition whatever upon the bank i 
r(‘sonrecs to proper business purposes. 1 
on deposit, on whicli interest is allowed ii 
tho board, and which vary with those ciin 
count of bills, 'fhey buy, sell, and troni 
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a banker may nssipi to liis ‘brother, but not to liis son, even two-tJiirds of billH ha\ ing not more than i 
for a valuable consideration, although the creditor, who rim. The bank is Iho projjerty »if priva 
cLiinis that the assignment shall bo void, was not a creditor with a cnpilal of £6,000,000. But thou; 
iit tho time it wiw made. So that by this law a person, is private, it is enacted, as the price of b| 

while bo continues a banker, cannot make .a marriage coiifcrred by the statu, that the bank shn 

settlement on son or daughter, so as to Ik* g(x>d against a entire control and inaimgomect of tho im 
creditor. It is also illegal in Irclnuil to give any receipt and tho pn^fits are divided Iwtwoon the s 
for the dcpoHit of cash in the hank bearing Interest. Some the imperial treiisnry. Tlic various state 
joint-stock banks, to avoid the ]>cnalties of Ku<di a law, liable to many iiitesrfnrenccs and restric 
give receipts for deposits, imd put the conditions for the hanking, iimrcs especially in their noto-itw 
jta 3 anont of tlie intoroHt on the back of 4hn receipt, that The linjierin) Bank, or more strictly spe 
mode not coming within the meaning of the* words “ then- itself, under a law of 1874, m.ay iasuo ab 
in containetl.” 'J‘hcro is another pnwision aflecting Irish \ in notes of sniull dcnoinluntions, but no 
bankers, which is considiTwl oppressive, vix. that if a ' issue paper of less valu<! than £5. 
banker fails and Citnnot pay the principal of his obligations, I JtUereitL —At various times banking c 
lie must pay legal interest for them. j I^ndon have adopted the principle of a 

The d<‘eds of partnership of some of the banks of Ire- , upon dc}>nsils pluci'd in their hands. The 

laml contain clauses absolutely prohibiting till! bharoljolders i of the joint-stock banks is to allow a ni 
from interfering in any manner whatever with the business depending on the market vnlnc tjf monc 
transactions of ilu* bunk. It is a system of entire confi- exceeding £100, provided that it Is not w; 
<lcnc<t on the port of the shareholders in the directors, depositor in less tlmn one month. Some 
w'hose appointments are p<*rmanent. i receive deposits .-is low as £10, uml other- 

Bank of Kngland notes are not a legal tender ill Tivhuid, j rate of interest on large than on smal 
nor in fact are any notes. Thow hanks who cbiim tt» ' expressly stipulated by banki-rs in these 
issue nuies must give nofiix; to the Commitwiemers of \ rjile of interest on tho sum deposited \ 
Stamps, &c., who fix tho amount eaijh bank is to issue. I tiuctuation according to tiio state of the 
The joint-stock hanks of Indand do not publish any pcrio<li- i It was formerly tho practice to allow 1 pc 
cal reports of their condition. They call their proprietors ! the Bank of England rule, but the joint- 
together, and submit a short stahuuent to the meeting, i limit their maximum rate to r» per cent, 
which sometiuioH iipiH*ars ill tho local newspapers, and that Tlin profits of London bankers are pi 
is tho only means the public have of knowing anything at from discounting mercantile bills, either foi 
all about them. or. through tho inten'cntion of brokers, fi 

Fvrwjn ifanX'cr#.—The Bank of France, established in and from loans on marketable securities, w 
1803, has ft capita] of £7,H20,000 sterling. This associu- either at a fixisd rate of interest for a shoi 
tion alone enjoys the privilege of issuing notes in France, fluctuating rate detennined by Quit of the 1 
and as a eonscqnence the cireiilation is comparatively In tho latter description of business the 
limited. Before the war with Germany in 1K7U-71, the require a margiiiof from JO t<i 16 per con 
bank had, liowever, only very distant relations with the to bo by the customer; and ns 

Male. It bad certainly lent it 100,000,000 francs in I860, of immediate sale if this is not complied 
which nwilted from the doubling of its capital, and it form a veiy safe moans of employing thcii 
inten'oiied to facilitate certain operations of the tre:isuiy. Several very large failures which occun 
But it retained above all itn commercial elmmcter. It was tlie sivoeping loii.ses nustainod by certain ba 
•commerce wliicli noiirislied the greater jiurt of its opera- lumses, caused Hp<'<*ial attention t<i be direi 
tioiiH. For some time after U»e war, however, the position tion of the nllownnce by bankers <jf into 
was revcrsiM, and its relations witli the state, which was largo sums de]K)sit(M with them. It m 
then its best customer, bi-camo so intimate that at one that the essence of sound bunking is to 
tiino it had lent it five t‘>meM tlic amount of its capital, care of so iimeh of the lloathig ca]nta] of 
Tho afToirs of this bank arc managed by a governor and reijuir<*d f<)r the current ex;>endUure of 
deputy-governor, who aio nominated by tbe government, and tins cuiTcnt reijuiremenlH tif inerchai 
and by sevoutcen regents and tbnsf censors elected from TIic whole of the money so collected sliunl 
among tlic shru’choldcrs. A return is issued weekly, which lianker in fonns available on tho instant 
fumishcH a complete exposition of tho affairs of tho hank, notice, ond his pi'ofit should Im limited t 
The eoneem is second in magnitude and importance to tlie can make by employing so mneli of tlie 
Bank of England only, and, like the latter institution, has Imnds as his own experience has shown lli 
passed through several momomblu crises. It was only convert into short bills uml udrlln(*e^. 
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—that Ih t«» Kuy, the public put Inti» Iho banks largo suniH 
for u Licit the re«puctivc owners should tbcinBolvcs find 
pcriiiaueitt employmcut in Boeurities or onterpriseH tif their 
own cboict!. (2) The ubligution of ptiyiiig interest on these 
large kuttis compels the hanks to e.ntertaiii applicnlious fur 
advsincoR from persons and for ]mrpos<*s nn»re or less outside 
the sphere ^ prudent banking pmetice. They have millions 
of deposit to em]doy, and tiny eaii only employ them by 
doing business in the mass, by huge loans on the St(»ck 
Kxchang<% by a vast granting of m'.ccptanees to foreign 
(sirroKpondents, by large commitments to enterprises of a 
distant and fiitim^ rhnraeter. There are men who mimu- 
facLure w’orthless hills, ])romote dazzling (umipanics, live 
in grand houses, talk largely aixait iiiiancc, fail for fuhidotis 
ammints, and ])ay mi<'r(»s<.io]>ic dividends; and many of this 
class are to a large extent, the creation of the ))]elhora of 
de|>ositK nml the necessity of milking a jirutit on them. 
If Overemh Gurney, Co., or tin} ('ity of (IhLsgow Bank, 
had not Is'en overfmrdened will] millions of inouey, few of 
the liuance schemes whu-h brought them to ruin would over 
hiivi! s}*!*!! the liglit; and tin- wonder is not that u crash 
ocenrs inav aitd agalu, Imt that siicli dis;isti'uns failures 
an- not more fre(|iient. 

Chetfue Bunk. —Tin* most ingenious di-vedopment of 
hanking of late y«*ars is that known ;is tiic Chvqve Bunk. 
When money is dejKKsiled, tin- only receipt given is a 
clicipie-lMMik eont.lining i-iieijui's for the amount lodged, 
1'he dcpoNllor can only dvjiw to the amount of his deposit 
and no further, for in tin* corner of eaeh eheijiio its v:due 
i.s perforated in woi-ds, Uiuh hc-ing indelibly lixed. 'fhe 
e-lieque may he wriLleii foi less limn the mnuuiiL stuinju'd, 
hut not for inon*; anil no cheque can ever be returin d 
with ‘‘No funds'’ inserihed upon it, for the jMissessiou of 
Uie cliequc’-lsKik is ahsolnie gmirantee that cosh to the 
sum perforated stands to the credit of its holder. The 
odvautages of such a bank aR> a gi'oat boon to British 
coiniiK'rcinl inteiesis, owing to the scarcity of gold ; and it 
also uflers great encouragenient to small accounts. No 
interest is paid by the Cheque Bank, and to the artisan or 
retail dealer eoiistmilly making small payments, and to 
whom the interest on their depo.sils i.s of littlo moment, 
the Cheque Bank Jiold.s out gieat inducements, for by 
bolding om* of its elieque-buoks mncli trouble is saved. 
It. Is sn[H’rjor to iiie Seoti*i( sinail notes, lim.smm:h ns the 
cheques arc giMsi in any pait of tiie kingdom, and may 
be for any sum according to will. The cla-qnes Imve, in 
tact, every advantage which could aecme from a system 
of Bank of England notes of very simdl clenoTnination. 
They nuiy he written for the amount perforated, or <wy 
sum witliin it; and being the nnbj instinineiit with which 
that particular sum can ever he drawn out, an* free from 
all the risks alleiidant upon ovilinaiy clu queK. Thu (.Uiequu 
Bank acts in co-oja'ratijii with already existing banks, 
about a tliousund of which, including hrati(*hes, n'ceivc 
its (dieqtie.s in variou-- parts of the United Kingdom, in 


certain hours, and delivers to the represe 
hanks the cheques or hills payable, and w 
by him against the several banks to 
delivered; in like manner the rcspcctiro hi 
for sueli cheques, as he may have nx 
represeutativos. These cheques, &c., or 
the. banking bouse for examination and p 
of them that cannot be paid ore churgixl 
from whhdi they were received. At 1 
clearing, u baluiiee is stru<*k between t 
pu>’mcnt8, and it# amount transferred tbri 
of un nceuuiil kept for that purpose , 
England—each bank keeping an account 
coiisidcrablo reserve balance with that i 
this pi'uccss not only is tlie risk avoided 
loss that might arise, through the coin 
sums in bank-noti-s to settle the balaiieefi 
tlio sc\eral biuiks, but a gi-eat economy i 
liank-notc cii-eulation—^to the extent pro 
than from to X«00,(IOB. T 

has also been adiqitcd for the clearing o 
country hanks through the medium of 
rcjireseiitatives in 7<ondoiu 

We subjoin statistics showing the workir 
('.le.vring Uuusu for the year ending 30lh Aj 
the seventeen yeai'S during u hich tliey have I 


TiitAt for tlio 
Ymr Knded 
BiitU April. 


iHGT-fW 3.‘2ri7,411,000 

IHCii) 70 a,720,G‘W,000 
1K71)-71 4,m8,4B4,00l) 

1871- 72 0,359,72*2,(KK) 

1872- 70 d,003,336,t00 

1873- 74 r,,‘l»8,68G,000 

1H74-75 l},01.*J,-2U0,000 
1K76-70 0,407,213,000 
1S7U-77 3,000,000 

Ib77-7H 5,0«<5/,;«,000 
1H78-70 4,885,091,(K)0 
1870 80 f).*JB3.070,00(.» 
1880 HI 5iK)0,089.000 
18NI-U'2 I G,38*2.A&4.000 
1HH2-83 njKiM4C,000 
1 HS; 1 -H-| |5>aH.IftH.0tK> 


Oil St 
Ktrim 

Muutli. Ai'iiiuiil 

& £ 
147,113,000 414.44 

lOlJKil/iOO ri5(),(>:i 

168,5*23.000 r>04,7i 

180,517.000 635.94 

220,620,(.NX) 042,44 

26ri.{M}.5,000 1,032,47 
272,841,(MH) 070,04 
255.050,000 1,076/ifc 
24U,H07.0(K) 062,rit 

231,6.30,000 71H,7L 

224,liKl,o00 74r>.tk 

212,241,000 811,07 

218,477,<XK) 065/i," 
21(»>«2,000 l,20.5,lf 
25 (i 21M.<X}0 i;i70,tt 
242,f)Hl,(KK) 
2.38,016000 J.IMrt.Ot 


BAXK FOR SAVZNGB. See v^av 
BANK HOLIDAYS. In 1871 nii / 
Viet. c. 17) was ]ins.sed, providing tliat 
Whit Monday, the first Monday in Angi 
after Christmas Day (if it lie. a weAik daj 
holidays, and that hills due on such days si 
flic following day. The sovei-eign is cinpce 
by prtjclamation, any day as a l»mk lioHdi 
order in council, the days fixed by the 4 
other days in their plaee. 
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appear bliirredf or disappear alto^etlKT. The notes arc 
printed with an open design from eleclrot^‘]»c blocks, tlie 
inachino registering every imprussiun. They are only 
allowed to go into rirculallon once, being destnyed by the 
bank when i-etumed for payment. 

BANK'KOPT (Fr. bawjutroviier^ a hankmpt, and 
hani]Utroutt^ bankruptcy; from JAt. 6(ineMs, the bench or 
counter of a tradesman, and ruptun^ broken) is a trader 
whose property and eflects, on his becoming insolvent, are 
distributed among his crodlturs under the bankrupt laws. 
These laws, winch originated in Knglamk witli the statute 
34 & Jlo Homy VIII. c. •!, were first iiiainly directed 
against the frauds of traders, who actjiured the inerehaii- 
disc and goods <»f others, and then fled to foreign countries, 
or lived in cxtravagauco and eluded and defrauded their 
creditors. The present bankruptcy laws Ijave in view two 
main, and at the same time distinct, objects. Thosi: objects 
are, first, the honest admliiiKtration of btiiikvnpt estates, with 
u view to the fair and sjK*cdy distribution of a&suts nimmg 
the creditors wliose piojHjrly they nro; and, secondly, fol¬ 
lowing the idea tliut prevention is better than enre, to do 
Hometiling to improve the general tone of commercial 
morality, to promote honest trading, and to lessen tlio 
number of failures—in other words, to protect tlie salvage 
and diminish tho number of wrecks. 

lij> to 1H31 creditors had Ibe mitive administration of 
bankrupt estates, a system which resulted in gn*nt con¬ 
fusion ami dissatisfaction. In 1831 Ixird Brougliam's Act 
was jiosscd, one of the lemling features bidug the introduc¬ 
tion of a class of unicial mssigneos, to whom W’as com¬ 
mitted, prae-tically, the coatrul over the administration of 
bankrupt estates. For nuoidv thirty years this system 
appeared to receive universal approval, imt in 18GI public 
opinion seemed to be turning against oHicial assignees, and 
an Act was possi'd considerably limiting their duties. In 
1«G4 a parliamentary committee rejiortc<l entirely against 
tlie Bystein, and advised theubolitirin of olHcial H.s.signees; 
in iHtiJi, accordingly, tiny were totally abolished, nuil u 
new Act revived once more that system of voluntarjism 
wliicli had so signally failed prior t<i 1831. Why the 
oilici.d system lost popular favour it is nut easy to sis*, 
imismuch lus it was the only one that pivu any satisfaction 
ut all. The chaotic state into wJiicJi bankru]>tcy business 
fell after 18G3 was as complete and us disastrous os IhuL 
W’liicb jirevailcil before 1831. From the various ciiamlicrs 
of commerce and ail the leading centres mid associat ions of 
trade there arose a chom.' of complaint; and in rcs)>onsu 
to till! universal demand a new Itunkniptcy Act was passed 
in 1883, the. chief portions of which took cfloct from Ist 
January, 1881. 

From the latter date all other Bankruptcy Acts are 
rcpcjiled, and by the new one an entirely fresh departun* 
in Irnnkraptcy legislation is made, the leading feature of 
which is a severance betweim jinliciiil and Administrative 
functions, .ludiciol functions, of course, are left to the 


judicial examination. Through this ordc 
vent debtor must puss; ami whether he 
to cut(T into u composition or to obtain 
depend on the result of this investigation 
ous conduct. 

Another most important feature of tho 
pntvision made fur unclaimed funds and dlvi 
foimcrly went into liquidation, and very oft 
was lieurd of them, the entire funds, whei 
lUiked, being stated to be iiisuflieicnt fc 
neenunts were rendered to creditors, 
dividends were declared, but declared in 

creditors wlm Inul money to receive wore ii 

• 

of the declaration, or, if tlicy beard, wm 
incuinenieiit to go to tbo place nppointci 
imm<y. In addition, there always arose 
ii(|uidatlmi an uceunmbition of mndaiinci 
belongs to creditors Avho h.avo eitlirr d 
c<iuntry. or wbero the single amounts are 
much worth claiming, Ihongh the aggrega 
able to the trustees from whom tiny were i 
in whose humlK they remained. The uneh 
dividenils were tlms a source of illegitinn 
c1:lsk of tnistees, ami the desire to p(»b&ess 
tho potent causes of tlie urdeut competil 
inents in iKiiikruptcies iiml li(|uidationH, wl 
Im'CU uniutclligilde if trustees and .solicit* 
only a fair reward for pnifessional service.s. 
part, arose the subsequent neglect and misii 
the utter inilitrercuec fre<)uently showu lu 
creditors. Aecuuntanls and lawyers not 
much as they could by direct charges, b 
•advautugu of un vuMeknoub'dgcd rcversi( 
which WAR increased l»y every aiiilice empl 
the li(]uidation and to del.ay the dcclarati 
Tin* final result was that, aceording to th 
thti controllers in bankruptcy, there \yus 
i.'4,OOU,OOn of *• ludmdyV money” in tl 
class of tiu.stcGS who Imd up to that til 
bankrupt cslutcs. 

'i'he law of 1800 never intended unchi 
diviiiemls thus to remain in the hands i 
the contrary, ]n'ovisiun was made for theii 
the crown; Imt the means for insuring tli 
and tlic latitude allowed to Irnstees so exi 
])ro\ision w;is praelically valueless. 'J'hc 
tlie olUeiiil systein, bnl in a diflereut and 
cieiit foiin. Every ease of bankruptcy a: 
is now under the supervision of an ofhct'r 
'J'radc. To tliat Board tnislees must htibm 
for audit; and very stringent regulations 
insure tli.at all uuebunied hinds and divide] 
over to the bankruidcy estates account 
England. 

ihuler the Act of 1883 a ib*btor cot 
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for the ponisbmcnt of fraudulent and reckless tmdin^ or 
culpable extravagance; (2) to protect the uitcrests of the 
ci’editors at an early stage of the procet'dings by obtaining 
and giving them the information without which they nro 
helpless, and which experience 1ms shown they /ire unable 
to obtain for themselves; (3) to act as receiver of tim 
bankrupt’s 4 fHtu 1 e pending the appointment of tnisU'e, and 
during any vmmncy of that otheci and /ilso /is manager where 
no special manager is appointed. The reinunerntioii of the 
manager, wheir one is appointed, and of tire trustee, is 
fixed by Iho creditors, and payiiblu oiit of the estate; but 
official receivers ftn<! otlicr jstmuis appointed by the Board 
of Trade arc paid out of public money, /ind the exchequer 
is recouped by me/ms of fees nnd percentages. 

Every d/*btor against whom /i r<H«'i\nug orch'r is made 
must submit to tJic ollieial receiver n statement of his 
affairs, a summary of wliieli siudi ufliciul is to truusuiit 
to each rreditz/r. A inwling of creditors will lu? sum¬ 
moned by the ollieial receiver within fourteen days, iit such 
place !is he shall think fit, /md be attend/'d by the debtor. 
At their first meeting the /’reditors may resolve that the 
debtor be adjudicated haiiknipt, or p/iss no resolution, and 
thereupon he will he /uljudicated l>iiukruj>l, ami his pn/iicrty 
will vest ill a trustee appointed by the creditors, unless the 
assets of the csUitce ai-e under when tJio court will 

make an order that the estate lx; administered in a sum¬ 
mary m/nnua*, without any conniiittei! of iiis}>ecliun, and 
the ofliebil receiver will /u’t ns trustee. Arningcmcnt is 
made for insnlventdcs to a still hiiiallcr exU'iit than tins, 
by a provision that where u iiidginciit is obtained in a 
county court against a debtor wlio is unable to pay the 
ninouiit forthwith, and alleges his whole indel/tedm'ss 
amounts to a sum nut cxeeeding £50, the county court is 
to make an order for the /ulministration of his estate nnd 
for the pnynu-nt of Jiis debts by inslalnieiils or otliei-wise, 
and cany such order into eflect in inunner prescribed by' 
general rules. 

Tlic property of the Imnkmpt divisible among Ins credi¬ 
tors does not comprise the following1. Property h/'hi 
by the bankrupt on trust for any other person. 2. The 
tools (if any) of Ids trade, ami the necessjiry wearing 
apparel and bedding of himself, his wife, and children, to 
Si value, Jiiclusive of tools nnd apparel and bedding, not 
exceeding £'20 in the whole. But it c/nnpriscs the follow¬ 
ing 1, All such property os may l/elong to or he vested 
in the bankrupt nt the eoinmencement of the bankmpN'y, 
or may bo acquired by or devolve ujKin him before dis- 
chargo. 2. All goods lieing, at the commenceinciit of the 
bauJ^ptcy, in the possession, order, or disposition of the 
bankrupt, in his trade or business. 

The banknipt must, to the utmost of his power, nid iu 
tlie realization of his property nnd the distribution of tho 
proceeds among bis creditors. He must attend for exa¬ 
mination the first meeting of creditors, nnd also be publicly 
examined on a day to be n.amed by tho court, when his 


his property for the support of himself a 
consideration of his services if lie is eng/ 
to wind up Ins estate. 

The following debts ore paid in priori: 
Between themselves sneh debts r/ink equa! 
in full, unless the property of the Kaiikm 
to moot them, in whicli /uise they nl/ate in e( 
lictwecn themselvcH, All parochial or othc 
at the date of the order of adjudication, am 
due and payable within tw'clve months bt 
all assessed taxes, land tax, nnd property 
assessed on liim up to the dth of April h 
the order of adjudlention, and not exceed' 
one year's assessment; all wages or Ha 1 ar 3 
servant iu the employment of tho b/inkr 
of tho receiving order not exeeciliug four r 
s:d,ary, and not exre/Hiing £50; all wages 
itr workman in the employmont of the ban 
of the ree4>iving order, not exceeding fou 
and not exceeding £50. One year’s reu 
for anything more the landlord must ] 
haiikniptcy with other creditors. Wit 
tiniis all debts provable under the bank 
pari pointu. 

The rule for a public examination in 
every debtor respecting wJiom a receiving 
whether hiudi onler resultK in an adjiid 
niptcy or in a composition arrangeinen 
formerly u private arrangement, is no Ion 
cej>t under a petition, with the approval o 
after public examination. A proposal for 
sclieme of arnmgeinent may Iw subinitted i 
iiig of creditors, hut it must also at a 
hut will not l)G binding unless then accept 
ill uumlior represiuitiiig tlireofourths in r 
tors who have proved. The subsequent 
snminoiied by tlio oflicial receiver on se' 
hut is not to ho held until after tho puhli 
the debtor is concluded. Thu compositiu] 
then be submitted to tho court, ami the 
approve it until after hearing tho repo: 
rc'ceivcr, and any objections that may be 
behalf of any creditor. Tliu court must 
proval if tho proposal docs not appear to 
calculated to benefit tho general Ixsiy o 
the debtor has conmiitteil any misdemc: 
bankruptcy law, or under Part 11. of tl 
18011. It is also within thu discretion 
withhold its approval if the debtor ha» B 
misconduct such as would justify the coni' 
suspending, or qualifying bis discharge, s 
be adjudicated a bankrupt. 

If a composition or scheme is not accept 
or if tho croditurH a runolution rhj 
adjndgod bankrupt, or pass no rosoliilioi 
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mittco be not appointed, the Board of Trade will direct the ' 
tmetce in the matters in which bo i« required to Imvo 
the permission of the committee. Tlio remuneration of 
the trustee is lixed by the creditors or committee of 
inspuetiun, and is in the nature of a commissian or per- 
ceutiigc, charged partly on the net amount realized and 
partly on the amount distributed in dividend. If one- 
fourth in number or vuluo of the creditors objt‘ct, the 
Board of Trade fixes the amount All bills of solicitors, 
auctioneers, &c., are to be taxed. 

Tho trustee must, ns a general rule, pay all money over 
X50 into the Bank of England (or an authorized local 
bauk) to the credit of the Board of Trade, and all payments 
out arc U> be miulo by order of the Board. Every trustee 
is to have his accounts audited not less tiian twice in each 
year by the Botml of Trade. Such acse^unts, when audited, 
arc to be tiled at the Board of Tnule, and to be open to the 
inspection of creditors. Every trustee must also, not less 
thuu once a year during the coiitinuanc^t of the bank- 
ruptcy, transmit to the B(;ard of Trade a statement of the 
proo*cding8 with regard to the estate, and for any inis- 
feasuiice tlie trustee is to lx: called to account by the Board. 
The creditors may remove a trustc'c by ordinary resolution, 
or the Board of Trade may remove him for mihcouiinct. If 
a tnistc'c becomes insolvent, and a i‘cceivitig order is issued 
ngaiust him, his oflitre is thereby vacated. 

The court fixes a day for the public examination of the 
debtor, when his conduct and deuliugs will be inquired int-o, 
mid when notes of the cxuininatton, having betm taken in 
writing, arc be signed hy him. After Imving passed this 
examination tltc bankrupt may apply for an order of dis¬ 
charge, when tlio court is to take into consideration the 
bankrupt s conduct and afiuirs, and may either grant or 
refuse ail absolute order, or suspend the opemtiou of lli 
order for n specified time, or grant it subject to eondilions 
with respeet to any earnings or income wbieh may' after¬ 
wards biMMinie duo to the bankrupt, or witb respect to his 
after acquired property; and the court must refuse the dis¬ 
charge in all coses where the bonkrujit bos committed any 
ntisdcnicatiour under the Act, or tlic Dcbtora’Act, ibG9,or 
any amciuhnmt tliereof, and must either refuse the order 
or KUS]>cnd it, or grant it subject to the aforesaid condi¬ 
tions, tin proof of either of the following facts:— 

That the bankrupt has omitted to keep such hooks of 
account as are usual and proper in the business carried on 
by him, and as sufficiently disclose bis Imsiness transactions 
and fiimneittl position within the three years iuimediatcly 
preceding his bankruptcy. 

That tho bankrupt has continued totrado after knowing 
himself to be insolvent. 

Tliat the bankrupt has brought on his bankruptcy by 
rash and hazardous speculations or unjustifiable extrava- 
gimce ill living. 

I'lint tlio bankrupt has put any of his croditom to un¬ 
necessary Gxjxtnso by a frivolous or vexatious defence to 


xtent of X20, without stating be is so, is 
a misdemeanour. 

If a person is adjudged bankrupt wbil 
•ffico of member of Parliament, mayor, ul 
ullor, guardian, or member of a sanitary at 
loard, highway board, burial board, or wd 
ifiicc will thereupon become vacant, and I 
qualified for such ofiices and otbei’s throuf 
if tho United Kingdom until adjudication 
he obtain fn>m the court his discharge, togci 
.ificatc to tho cflect tliat his banlauptcy 
misfortune, without any misconduct on his 

A creditor who has obtained an execi; 
debtoris goods will not lie entitled to the 
unless he has completed such by seizure ai 
net proceeds of every execution upon a judg 
^20 arc to bo retained by the officer chargi' 
ces.s for fourteen days, and to bo paid ovei 
if a bankruptcy petition bo presented witliii 
the debtor adjudged bankrupt; and every 
execution for a sum over X20 is to be 
aucUoii, and to bo publicly advertised on a 
days preceding tlio day of sale. 

The Court of Bankruptcy, the individual 
specially preserved by the ,Tudii5uturc Act 
by the Act of I8rt3, merged in the High C 
but bankruptcy proceedings are under lli 
judge specially asblgned for the purpose, j 
county courts exercise the fuiielluns of tho 
regards bankruptcy—appeals, whether fnm 
or county courts, being to the Court of Ap 

Scotland .—In Scotland the term baiikr 
to tlic act of subjecting jH^rsons to certai 
publish their inability to meet tho demani 
A jierson who is ** notour biuikmpt” in 
generic analogy tri a jiorson who lias conn 
tiankruptcy in England. In Scotland, its 
bankrupt is liable to tlio same distributiii] 
is there called “sequestration.” It is iiecc 
view that a “ bankrupt ” and a “ scquestrati 
distinct terma Every person whose cstut 
IS necessarily a bankrupt, but every person 
rupt is nut a person whoso estate has lieen 

The critcrions by which a jicrson may bo( 
have been fixed hy certain statutes, tlie ( 
now in force is of the year 1696. Va 
measures wore passed for preventing fraudi 
by insolvent persons to the prejudice of 
system for tlio relief of insolvent debtors Wi 
of the e.ommon law as derived from the. ci 
lately been remodelled by statute. [See 
HUM.] It was not, however, till tho yea 
legislature established a process whicJi, Jik< 
system in England, shuuUl collect tho avni 
bankrupt merchant into one fuiui, distribu 
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with tbose of the irufttce in England, and, oa is now tho' an apoplectic fit. This loss was a sever 
case ill that country, the whole procedure in the sequestm-1 onsuquence of it he gave up nil inteutioi 
tion is conducted very much nt Iho discrelion of the credi-i ritli his hobinicnl work, of writing noythii 
tors. By the Bankruptcy mid Oussio (Scotland) Act, IHH I, I a few short iiieinoint, published either ini 
a discliargo cannot be o!>tuincd unless a dividend of not less j r as enmmuiucntions to the Transactions c 
than 6 j». ptrponnd has been paid or jirovitlrd forhy adequate, On tho let of Jnly, 171)5, Sir .Tose})Ii Bai 
seeurity, or unless the court is satisfied that faiinre to ivith the order of tho Bath, and on the 29th 
comply with this condition has arisen from circumstaiici's' sworn one of bis Majesty’s Privy Conncil. 
for which the bankrupt cannot bo bold resjmnsible. When* hoseii a member of the National Institute 
diM^isions arc subject to review by the (’ourt of Session, the T()wards tbe close of life Sir Joseph Ban 
decision of tlio trustees on claims ami resolutions of creditors iy gont to such r degree as in a great meiv 
may he a)>pt ahd against either to tho sherifF or to the ase. of bis lower extremities. He died 
Supreme (Jonrt. i>C(|Uoutbed his extensive botanical library 

IrtlamL —The Irisli law of bankruptcy lias been grndu- to the Urilisli Museum, 
ally nssiinilat(‘il to tlic Bnglisli law. Sir Joseph Banks published two single 

BANKS. in navigation, arc elevations of tlie sealmttoin, short Account of tlie Cause of tli« Disease 
and an- termed shallows or slioals when they consist of y tho Fanners the Blight, the Mildew, ant 
sand or mud. ami reefs or ridges when nwky. In charts 1MI5); 2, “ Circumstances rebitive to Merii 
tile sand-hanks aro iiiarkisl by dots, ami the i oeks hy small Bected from the Spanish Shejihords” (4to, 
crosses. Tliey constitute one of tho chief dangers to navi- lie wrote several papers in the Trans 
gntion,aiidafullandaeenratca(!qimintancewitlitlicirsilHa- Horticultural Sticiety, of the Linnuiaii So 
tion is nujuired tm the part of tin* jiilots cmph»y*;d ou tlie in tlie “ Archietdogia.*' 
coast ami navigable rivers of any country. BANK'SIA is an Australian genus of ] 

BANKS, SIR JOSEPH, was born in Lond<m, Febru- to the order PnoTKAi'Ki®, of very rtnnarki 
ary, 1/*13, At nine years of age lie was f.ent to llun‘<»w funning a striking appearance in the placets 
SirlMMiI, and was removed when tliirtceii to Kton. He went It was. named in coinjilimcut to Sir Joseph J 
to Oxford in I7()(h Ilis love for botany, wbicii comineiic<*d sists of bushes or small trees, with tlie.ir b] 
at kcIhk)!, inerensed at tlie nnivei-sity, and tliere his mind in an mnbclled manner. Tlie petals of 
warmly embraced the otlier braneln's of natural liistory. wanting; tiie calyx is four-jiartcd, and eac 

On 1st May, 17(hl, In* «as eb’cti'd a fellow of tin; lioyal an anther. The leaves are hard and drj 
Soei(‘ty, and in the sninnicr went to Ni*wfouudluml to col- plants always cut at the edges, hut in olt 
lect plants. He returned to hiigluiid the hillow’ing wint»r divided. These plants are found in sand' 
by way of Lislsm. It was after liis return that the inti- on ro<*ks, over the whole known continent < 
maey commenced iHstw. eii him and Dr. Solamler, who, chiefly .soutli of tlio tiopic. Tiny aro called 
yisitijg London with strong letters of reeuinmendation. lioiieyse.ekle trees, and are eonsideri'd in N 
iiad been recently ajqiolnled an lunsistaut libraiian of the as evidence of Inid land, hut in AVest 
British Museum.^ occupy the most fertile tracts. Many i 

In 17i)H n seii-ntilie (‘xpeditlon was fitted out liy the cultivated in tbe conservatories of J'jUro|s*, 
govermm-nt foi tiie purpow of obsi-ndiig the transit of much esteemed for their handsome foJia^ 
Venus ill tin* island ot Otabeile, Banks, in cun junction beads of flowers—“ like bottle-lmishes.*’ 
with J)r. Solamler, was appointed naturalist to tbe exp-di- appear to bo of much vaiim for tiinlK-r. / 
tion, wbieji readied Otubeiii* in tin* spring of 1709; and ami serrfffa (which last is said i 

there, during a space of four months, devoted essentially high, with a Ht<*n. meiwniing a foot and a 1 
to the astrouomu-il objects of the visit, Mr. Bunks acquired are the largest sjH'cies w'hich have been 
an intimate knowledge of tho nahmd liisUiry of the travellers on the east coast. On tho cd 
interior, as well a.s of the sliores .md waters i>f the island. Australia lUmk»ia qtaiuVm reaches 5B 
Tlie exiM*ditiou quitted Olaheite on the 15th of August, witli a trunk 2J feet in diametor. A consi 
and after traversing the seas sunonnding New Zealand and of lioney is secreted hy their flowers, and 
New South Wales, came boineward by the way of Batavia, nativesof Kiiigflcorge'aSound,whoarccxti 
and reached borne on the 12th of .Fnm*, 1771. BANK'URA, a district of British Im 

In 1/72, in c«iiiipany with Dr. Solamler and a staff of tenant-governorship of Bengal, lying lietw 
.assistauls, he made u jonmey to Teeland. The Hebrides, 23'* 87' N. lal., and between KC^ 49' and 
which skirt the north-west coast of Scotland, lay near the Its area is 1343 squari* miles; pipnlation, 
track of the voyage, and thesi* adventui*ons naturalists were The district forms the e 4 >iinccting Hu 
jiidiieed to examine them. Aiming other things wiirthy of plains of Bengal on the east and the high' 
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lac and tasar arc obtained, the gatlierin^ of wliicli gives 
ocenpation to the poorer e.lasHes of the people, especially 
the Sautals and Banris. llie principal rivers of the district 
ore the Damodar and the Dbulkisor or Dwarkeswar, which, 
although inBignilicant streams during tlie hot w'oathcr, 
bccoino.navigublc in the rains (from the middle of July to 
the middle of October) by boats of from 50 to 60 tons 
burden. At times, during the rainy season, these rivers 
rise so suddenly, owing lo the flow of rain-water from 
the neighbouring hills, that a head-wave is formed, called 
the hurpa ban^ nett nnlike the bore or ^dal wave in the 
Hwighly, wliich often causes loss of life and great destruc¬ 
tion of property. 

The prinei]>al crop in Baiikum, os throughout the ivKt 
of Bengal, is rice. Tiic aman or winter crop is sown in 
April or May, tmnsplanted in July or August, and reiiju'd 
about Deeeiiil)er; the am or autumn rice is sown hroude^ist 
ill May, and reaped in Septimiber. Among the other crops 
niiseri in the district are oil-seeds, mustard, jicese, gram, 
cotton, fiax, hemp, indigo, sugar-cane, and pan. Irrigaiion 
is necessary for all kinds of crops in Bankura, and is 
cfTec-twl by means of wells and Uiuks where natural wntnr- 
c-oiirses ntid btn'anis are not available. On all lands 
growing hugar-eunc and other exhausting Btajtles rotation 
is ^►hhel■ve<l, tho eane being gem rully followed hy /*7, after 
wl)ich a cn»p is taken t>f am or autumn rice, siiceeided by 
nmstanl (often mixed with pease). As in other j»urls 
of Bengal, the land is let and sublet to a great extent, 
many niiddleim.'ii eoming Is'twtTU tin* proprietor and the 
ciilthator. 

Tl»c district is subjict to dnatglit, oecasloned hy a 
deficiency in tin* rainfall, wliieh is altrilmted t«* the iiulis- 
«Tlniinate cl<*arjiig of the jungle. As there an* very few 
]sitclies of low marshy lainl in the district wJiicli retain 
nioisfurc for a eonsiilcralile time, a year of gcin*ral drought 
results in serious ealainily. 

The principal manuractures of the Bankiiia district .ate 
silk ami <-otlon f.ihrics. The chief uriieles of export, uru 
rice, oll-soeds,etiUon, ami silk (thdli, silk cocoons,.ami lac; 
tne ill)ports are English piece-goods, salt, tobacco, s]»iees,i'C'c. 

The climate of Bankura is oppressive .and relaxing in the 
hot season, but from OctolaT to the end of F<‘hiu.arv it is 
brai'.ing and enjoyable: during the rains tiie di.stricl is md 
so damp ami unhealthy as those further east. Int<*r- 
niifteut fever is common in Ihmkiiva, as in other districts 
tJ Bengal. l..(*prosy, dianhoea, and dysr*iitery are also 
common. Chol<*ra is aliMost always present in a sporadic 
f<»rm, and sometimes becomes epidemic. 

Bankura, the administrative headquarters of the al)«>vc 
district, is sitnat(*d on the north bunk of the IHialkisor 
river. It eoiitaias, besides tlio usual public buildings, 
courts, treasury, post-office, j.oil, &c., a church, government 
tadiool, and publiu library. 'I'lio library is KU))ported hy 
eubscriptions, contributed chiefly by Kurnpenn and native 
officials. The station is dry, aud is regarded as very 


banging louse, but soniutimes flxed in a s] 
of wood. To complete tho idea, the pi 
must be regarded as in some way iudica 
rank, or command, or us carried on scum 
which ideas of dignity are connected. Th 
ai'C mere ae^udents, os indecal is the mate 
drapery usually consists of some costly 
usual material being a soft silk called tn 
arc Kometimes plnin and of one uniform e< 
usually oioiaineutcd with tasseds and frinp 
with some figure or device having referenc 
or community by \vhom it is raisc'd, or to 
wliieh it is displayed. The term ^an< 
applied to the jirineipal banner of an aiT 
banner, or a banner set up by some chi 
jiuiiit fur his adlieroiits. Colour* is Uie i 
the banner.H lK>me by piu'tieular r<*gimenl 
banner d)S]>]ayed on biiard a ship, ospeeialb 
peuuatU is a narrow flag wtlli a long sLrei 
to d<*note tlu* vess<‘l winch cyiiries it to be a 
or man-of-war. This is Hometiinus writtei 
small pemdant is distinguished as a peuvo 
Kn$iyn is a word formed ou the idea of 
]>Inyuig iiufUfnUx^ aud formerly used win* 
! rolour*. Tile officer now ealU*d an ejisif 
1 the cnfifjn-bcaif'r. This namo is now 
I national colours carried over the stem of a 
i is a puc'tic word applied to all kinds of tlof 
The military standards of the Bomans » 
btit carvings in uielal or wood, of an eag 
iiguro, elevalwl on a tall lanei* or ]ii>le. T 
a similar standard; and lliough wc know 
standards of otlxT nations of aiiticpiity, tl 
to snp]io.se lhal banners, a.H we uiidciovtani 
iisi'd l»y them. 

But tin* celebrated lolnirnni, or stand) 
tine, tho first Christian emperor, »a.s a t 
was a long jiike intersected by a transveri 
cross, wiieiice hung a silken haimer, embro 
traits of the emperor. 'J'be .sniimiit of tl 
sacred monop-am giving the Greek initk 
of Christ. Succeeding emperors ciinied IJ 
aud it fipm'S ou tlieir medals, with t 
giyno vinrnrisj “ Witli this sign (the ci'os 
qncr.” Wlieii tlm empire degenerated so 
no longer Imped for, Imt mere defence was 
he. niTomplkslied, the labaruin was dejiositt 
at Constantinople as a relic. Tliis was ah 
I Tho first notice of banners in England c 
account of the iub’ndew between August 
bei'ht, when the followera of Augnstinc j 
bearing banners ou which were displayed s 
I tho piuturo of Jesus Christ. Thus early 
ns they continue to be by Roman Cuthc 
add to the pomp of religious prwessioiui 
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war and tin* sentiments and fcelim^ of reli^iou ; uiid tliiw 
connection may bo traced oven to our inm times. Tlnj 
j)i)pc still sends consecrated bauners wlicix* lie wishes suc¬ 
cess, and even in I’rotestant c/aintries it is jiol unnsnal to 
liuve ref'inieutul colours lile.ssed )»y a minister of relif^ion ; 
while the haimcrs of the knights of tlie (lurter and the 
B.ilh arc Imii^ r<*spcclively in the cliiipcls of St. Georj^c at 
Windsor, Jrt.d Henry VJI. at Westminster; ehnrohe.s arc 
still the dep<isitories of hanners taken frf»in the enemy; 
and baniKU'rt are yet sithiieiuleJ over thu loinb.s of military 
or naval men of dislinctidii. 

The nntiun.'d banner f»f Kiudand, that of her patnm 
Mtiiit St. Geor^^e, eonsistinji; of a ])luin rod eross uikhi a 
white p’oimd, is u rcIi^iDiis one; and whatever other 
ImmuTs w’eu* eaiTie<l, this was in fomier limes always 
furemoKt in tin* (i(*Kl. 'J'he iinUm-Jlmi is funned by a 
eombination with it of the crosses of St. Andrew and St. 
J’atriek, (he |»jitv<iii K,nnts of S<iotlund and Ireland. The 
lifins hmiK* as tlie ariii!!. of England are the pei*j>onal aehievi*- 
menl or heialtlle insignia of our kings, and appear, from 
the lime of h'lehard I., to have heen alw'ay.s ciirricd near 
the person of Ihe sovereign wlieii engaged in war. Oilier 
personal ih-viecs and e<»giiiv;anees have heen frequently used 
in like way, as, for instaiirc, the while rose of the IIoukc 
of York by Edward IV. 

Jn Urns carrying their jMTSonal banners into the field, 
the kings were iinitattal by the <*arls and other persons of 
distinction nho led their depentlciil.s into the tiehl in feudal 
limes, llerahlry was then, far more than now, a neeesaary 
art; for wlien llie figure was completely ««ise<l in steel, ainl 
the face coneealed by the lielmet, the heraldic insignia 
displayed upon tlieir shields, siin-oats, and banners aflorded 
the oiil) suilieient means of distingnisliiiig one knight from 
anotlicr, and the banners were especially necessary to en¬ 
able tin* soldiers to follow and rally round their respective 
leadiws. An iutcTrsting exhihitiou of this custom is jire- 
sonteil in a Kreiich jkh'iii of the reign «»f Edward I., 
ivlating to the siege of Carlaverock, in which we Jmve a 
<’atulogUG of the cliiefs wlio were jiresent, and of their 
heraldic insignia, wliieh limy rival in extent and iniiiuleiiess 
the catalogue of the chiefs at the siege of Troy. As the 
feudal constitution of the anny gave way, the use of private 
banners disappean^d; but in the Earliamentary anny they 
were resumed, their devices Isniig of a new <diaractcr, in 
accurJanee with tlie spiiit of the times, often conveying 
some moral or religious sentiment, distinguished |MTsons 
were early allemlcd hy a hanner-lwaicr, or hnmierer^ whose 
ofiico was eousidered one of peculiar trust. The post of 
standard-bearer of England, esjM'cially, was one of high 
honour from an (virly period. 

The standard used in the eleventli and twelfth centuries, 
being too largo to be wirldeil by a single band, was some¬ 
times fixed in a scaflbld resting upon a oar drawn by oxen, 
while at the foot of tlie mast a priest celebrated mass every 
day, and ten knights, attended by ns many tiiimpets, kept 


with inscriptions or inlelligihlc devices, 
in all popular insun'cclious as a ready 
n)M>n the minds of a multitude. In all p 
naments, coronations, and funerals, they 
sively used ; and eorporatinns and tiudin 
employ them. 

Wlion the drapery of the banner was a 
the air, it was usually cither sipiare or ex 
siderable length and divided at the oxtrer 
swalluw-taili'd banner. Tliat <if William 
latter form, wliile his father’s a]>pears I 
of three slireths attached singly to the ]h>U 

BAN'NXItSTr, a very niieieiit Englisl 
but now entinily extinct. It <lenoted a ( 
above that expressed by the word milet 
below that expressed by the word bnro i 
writs of the early kings of England run to 
bannerets, and knights. When the orde 
instituted, an order witli which we inus 
to confound the banneret, preeedenee v 
baronet above all bannerets, except tbosi 
in tlie field imdev {he banner, the king be) 
baniKwet was a kiiiglit so created ui th 
honour was conferred usually, but not ulv 
for some particular service. Thus, in 
King Edward in...fohn do Cojieland was 
for his Kcrviri* in taking Davitl Bruce, kin 
the battle of Durliam. Sometimes the gn 
was followed by the grant of means by 
It. Tlie rank of Ute baoTierct is uell uiidi 
particular privihge lie <*iijoyed above otii 
now known. 

BAN'NOCKBiraN is a (/fiiwl fa 
village within the quoad cioilia jiorlsli 
county of Stirling, two miles S.S.K. of 
lK»th shies, but ]»rinejpally on the east sidi 
fami Bannock, which nuis into the Fori 
The village is long nod straggling. TJi^ 
Scotch and Bruss<*ls ttarpets and tweeds is 
extensively. Fivestoim (pioiTics ai'c al.M 
employment to sumo Immlretls of Imnds, 
wronglit, though not so extensively as forn 
hnrn House, a stalely old pile, is in a gi 
servntiou, and is celebrated as having lodgi 
Edward previous to his Invasion df Kn 
his retreat tlierefrum. The village has 
and lior.se fair of considerable ImtKirtance. 
in 18H1 was 

Bannoekbuni is remarkable in liisJoi 
battle fougbt tliere on the 24th <if .Tune 
the hidependenee of Scotland was cstal 
Bruce In^ succeeded in throwing utT tJie 
so finiily established by Edward the Gr(‘ii 
held by his feeble successor Edward 11., m 
vested Stirliug, tlie last of the great fortn‘^ 
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of rump ful1i>^yerH upiican-d on tlie hill h; Ilrucu'H Htnndnrdt I 
nnd tho Kjit'li.'tli, tliitiking they were Ini^ rc‘iiif<ircciiient'<, I 
1(N)k panic, nml rceoilod. lirure msizci) tlio iiioTnent. niid 
turned it into n muplntc rout. Edward i'Hr4i]H-d tii Dun- 
lair with dilVivulty with iiOO kiih;iits; hut tl»o flower of the 
Kii^liali kiii{{hUsiiod perished by the hitmls of llio peasantry 
most mlserahly, Fur eenturies after, tho rioli plunder of 
the Ku^tlisli army left its traces on the treasure and vest- | 
incut rolls of Ciistlu and ahhey” (Green’s “ijborl. IHstoiy ! 
of the Fnulish J’ouiiU*,’’ lH7t5, p. 2tt7). Tho numhers i 
which fell on Itnth sides in this ;^eat K-itthi are varioiiKly ' 
estiinatisl. Some of (]if Seutuh historiaiutfcnniplilo the loss ' 
of tlie Kii^lish at f>U,0<tO. This, howevi'r, hielmles tliosc 
who were killed in tho fliftht. 1b-l lords uml kiii;;htK, and i 
700 {'ciitlemen of rank, nro known to have fallnii, and pro- 
luibly nearly JO,000 soldiers. The .Scots lost HOOD men 
on the oceasiini. Thn Itore Stone, tho timfitioiml position 
of Kin|{ Itohort Itrueu's standard, on an eminence iie.ar tlie 
Held of battle, is to he wen tlieru to this day. Siiuuliie, 
in the imiiicdiaU! tiei^hlMiurhiMsl, is the jdnee whi're .lames 
111. was defeated in an en;'.t;p'nienl with his reiadli 

oils sul>j(H-ts. In attempting; to es4':i|K: the imfurtunnle 
king fell fnnn his horso into the ItaniuHik, nml was assas- 
sinatcil by an insurgent tnM>|H’r. who deelari'd that he was 
ii priesi’, and oHV^red to cunfess the king. 

BANNS. Smi Ban*, ilAiiKUOK. 

BANNU, a district of British India, in the Lii'iitcmint- 
governorship of .the I’nnjnb, lying between 32“ 10' nml ! 
33“ 1&' N. hit., and between 70“ 20' uml 72“ E. Ion. Us j 
are-n is 3780 iu|unrc' mile.s, and the population .‘IttO.OOO. | 
The civil station and headquarters of the :uliiiinistr.arioii | 
are at the town of Edwardesuhad, situated near tho K.W. , 
eoriicr of the district. ' 

Tho Indus, passing thnmgb Ihu distriet from X. to 
S., dindea it. into two disliiiel portions. \Vestw.ards from 
the riviT, after u strip of oja-n plain, the enuulry ris<‘s 
iiijiidly into mange of hills— the Klintak-Kinzni or Maidaiil 
riiige—in which one peak, tli.at of Snkhn Ziurat, rises to a 
height of •17-I,') feet above the level of the sea. Beyond 
lies the valliy of Bniiiin proper, ntretehing to the frontier 
hills, all irregubu* oval, ineaHiiring fiO miles from X. tu 
S., and alsiut 10 miles from K. tu W. Girl in hy niuuii- 
tains, tlie valley iloulf Is o]irn nnil enmpnnitively level, 
having a soil coinposiai of tliick de]K)sits of lacustrine eluy, 
mingled more or less with t>amL Towards the S. and E. 
the sand in phu'cs eonipielely smothers the sub-soil of 
clay. Northwiird.s the eoiiulry is closely enltivntLsl and 
thickly dotteil with v’dligi's, trees, and gardens, while 
inigatiun clumncis, flowing belwis-n grassy banks, impart 
>m unusual air of fiesliness. On the iiui'tlM>ni ennhues of 
I Ilia distriuL tho Indus expands nl onro into ii wide and 
o)ien river. I'o the cast lies u level )iluiii, u portion of tho 
leutrul I'unjah wilderiieKS. It is shut in towards tlin 
iiorth-(‘a.Ht by tlio Salt Ihmgc', whirli is barren ami nnpro- 
duetive, nml ita drainiigo is earried down in sliort-lived 
lorrcnt-s which oru ra]ii<11y swallowed up hy the tlursty 
soil at. its base. 

The Moliamnledans outnumber the rciiiiiining population 
of the district in the proportion of nearly ten (u oni*. 
Foremost among them, both mimcrically and in resjicct of 
political ini|K>rtaneo, stand the Afghans or I’ntlmns, who 
number 42 |iur cent of tliu total }H>pnla(joii uf the district. 
The must important Afghan trilN-s are Khatnks, Wnsiris, 
Ixihatus (Marwats, NiuKois, and others), and Bonnuehis, 
'Fhe Kimtaks are found in tho Khntuk-Miazai range ami 
.along the northern hurder of tho district towards Kolia*, 
'i'he iVaziris nre settlers U{)on llin western frontier, and arc 
only half recinimod from their mountain life layund the 
Ix.rdi'r, to which indeed they return daring the hot summer 
months. They nre a tall and robust la-oplc, |>osscsscd of 
miuiy manly virtues, fairly indnstriiais ns enltivators, and 
n’jtnlnr taxpoym. The Manvats, iiihalitanls of the lower 


and more sandy portiinu* of ih« Ilnnnu valley, arc one of 
the noblest races of tho nortli-wcsi. Frontier Puthuns of 
pure descent, they are naturally linuglity and of a tiery 
disposUiou. In perstai they are tali and inusenlor, in 
hearing frank and aqs'n. Alinnst every nfUcer who has 
administered the ulTairs of the distriet hus left on nsiord a 
fiivnurable mention of tliem. They are now cxeellcut ngri- 
eiillurisls. Tu tliitsK the Banunrids form a painful con¬ 
trast. Tiny nro prohalily of mixed descent, and exhibit 
evvry Afghan vicn wilhmit possussing lliu roinpciisating 
virtues of ron.'t.iiuy and self-respect. They are small in 
staturu, sallow and wixi'ned in nppcai-iinei!, and in disposi¬ 
tion meiui and revengeful. They ure, on the other baud, 
industrious cultivator, and have been uuifonnly quiet and 
hulimis-rive siihjt'cts to the Brilish govcTimicnt since the 
nnnexutioii of the country. 

A great juirl of the district has hteii brought umler 
cultivation since the iiitrodnetion of British rule. In 
Bannu proper (tlie coimfiy of the BanimeUis) every acre is 
under tlie plough, and the call upon the soil is itici'SH,'iiit. 
The free, n.so of manure and inundations fmm the fertilizing 
livers enable the same fields to hear two hnn'osts year 
after )ear—wlie.al or Imrley in the early sninnier, millets, 
pulses, cotton, Imliiui euro, and sugar-rniie, with a littlo 
riee, in the autumn. T'hc sumo erop.s, excepting riee, form 
till) staples of cultivation in all parts of the district. 

Giiltivution is ehiefiy carried on hy peasant pnqjrictors, 
and money rents between st'rvnnt and luudlovd nre rare. 
Then* are no large pioprietors, and the land is tniimtely 
subdiriditl. 

The elimate is m.n'ked hy the usual Punjab dmnieter- 
i.stics of extreme heat during the hummer monthti and 
I'onRidemble cold dining the winter. Tho Edwurdesaliail 
eautonment, mid the irrigatr*d ]H>rtion of the Banuu volley 
generally, an^ extremely unhealthy, iiiteniiitleiit and mnit- 
teiit fevers being e:>|Ha;iully pn-valent. Disease of tho 
hjileen is ills* erv common among tlie Bimiiudiis. 'I'ln 
iiiiiiy nioutlis are those of July and .^llgnst. 

BANQUSITK, in forlilieatiun, is u step funned of 
e.irtli at tlie fixit of the interior slojiu of a luinipet, nml 
I extemliiig along its whole length, except wh'Tc intervals 
an* left for plaeing urtillrry to fire tlinnigli tlin ciiibmsniTS. 
It is fomii'd either on tlie natural gronod nr on a nmi- 
]iart, and is iiMially 3 f<*et higli; or. hiiieo truops ure to 
I stand UJHHI it in order to fire over the parajs-t. its upper 
surface ur tread is 4 feet or dA feet below the le\el of the 
crest of that part of the work. 'I'he tread is from 1 feet 
I to 4 feet broad, nml the rear side is generally funiieil with 
I a slope wiiuxe horizontal hn-udth is i-qual (o twice tho 
j height, in order that tin* men iiwy easily asmnl or desi’cml. 

Ill sume ra.s»*s tho ascent is hy steps foiined on the rear 
I side; and when th<' pnrii|>ct is iiiorc than 7^ feet or 8 feet 
I liigli the baiiqnultc is often double, or ti horizontal tread 
frum 1 fisit to 3 fis-t bruad Is funned at the muldle of Ihu 
slojK*. 'riie tenu baHi/uetk' is al.>si iisi*d as tho name for 
the uppcmiubt compartment of the Ereiich diligence, in 
front, wlien* llu*. isnuluetur sits. 

BAN'SBEE or BKN'SBI. In the legendary history 
of Ireland, and a].'>o of Seolland. tins was tlio numi! of n 
fairy, formerly lH*lieved to njijiear in tlie sha|>uof n diminu¬ 
tive old wnmati, niul tu eliaiit in a mounifiil ilitty, under 
the winduws of tliu hou>e, the appruuchiiig death of aomo 
one iK'hiiiging to the family of any great perMiuage. 

BAN'STXAS, 11 villagi* uf Suney, 16 miles frum Lon¬ 
don hy thi* Sonth-coiist Uailway, is situated on the slopo 
I uf the eiialk downs, fumutis f<‘r their healthy air and 
exeollent p;isturap*. 'ITie church is principally Porpendi- 
eular in style, with a lower suniionntcd by n tall spire. 
'I'he Banstcad Downs nre 37C fei't above the sca-levcl, and 
the K]m<oiii Downs are a contimiancd of them on tho west; 
their g<*ologieaI ^msitiou is Iwtwceii the Ixmdon clay on 
I the iiurth mid the chalk funniitioo ou tho south. About a 
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mile norlli yf the village ia I^tiulK'rt'H Oaka, which fonnerly 
bclungcd to the twelfth ejirl cd iK'rhy, the fotnidcr of the 
“ Oaks*' stakra at E]isnm races. 

BANTAM', the earliest Butch settlement in Java, ami 
at ouu time a Bcut of coitHulerable truh*, hut. whicli is now 
det^jred and in ruins. It is Riliiuri'<l at the iiorth'Wrst 
extremity of the island, on the Bay of Bantam; and being 
sumiiindnhby jungle and intenweted )>y aliiiust stAgiumt 
Btreams, it is cxetjedingly unliealthv. 

BAN'TAH FOWL. a well'kiiown Tnrioly of the com¬ 
mon dumcHtie fowl, originally bmught from Bantam, in 
Java. It is Ilf very Miiall sixe, but the cock is m'cn morn 
pugnaeloiiK than the giiiin cock, 

BAN'TBY. a tnn*n of Ireland hi the county of Cork, is 
situated at the lii'ad of Jhintry Bay. The liartwiir is lame, 
Kufe, and eoniiiKMlious, hut is little used uxeept fur the 
fisbury and the exiMirt of com and utlier agriniltuml pro* 
dnm. 'Jlie town is ill built, nnd eonsists prlneipally of 
two streets leiuliiig to Iho ba\. 

BAN'TBY BAY Is a deep inlet on tlie S.\V. eoasl of 
Indiind, Isdween Siieep Head and Bursey Island, in the 
county of t3urk. It is 21 miles in length and ft briKui, 
safe and coiiiniiHlioiis for ships of any size, .and free finin 
dangerous roehs and slioals. At the head of the Imy nie 


two harbonrs. One, nii tlie sunth side, opposite Bautry 
town, and within M'hiddy Island, is called Hantiy Harbour, 
which is quite landlocked, and perfectly secure from all 
winds. Tlio otlicr, to the northward, is called Olcngarif 
Harbour; it is small, and the eutrance narrow. This is 
also sheltered by a small ishmd, but from being so rnn- 
tined is seldom used by any other than roasting vessels. 
In summer, liowe\a-r, the largest, ships may ride in stifidy 
outside till! Island. Near tin- entrance of Biintrv Bay, on 
tlio north shorn, is on excellent harhoitr, Inrgi* and well 
slicilterod, with water sufficiently di*ep for the largest shijis. 
It is called BenrMlaven, and is formed by Bimk Ishmd, at 
each cud of whieh there is an entrance, nnd good ane-lmnige 
evenTTliorn within it. though the liest is olf Balnafeilly. 
'i'his hnrlsiur is well adaptnl for the remier.voii'i of n fleet, 
Isnng near tlie sea, easy of aeeeivH, spacious, nnd N-ife. An 
indecisive nelioii was fought in it on the SOlli April. KtHU, 
Is'tween a portion of llm h'reneh fli-et that n-nveycil King 
•Tinnes to Kinsnii-, mid the English fleet miner Adininil 
j Herbert, afterwards E.-irl of Torringtoii. It wns in Baiitry 
I Bay also that the En'iieh fleet, with GeiimU Iloclie on 
iHnird. iineliored in 1790. 

BANYAN TREE (/-Vmx iHilirn) is a iiathe of most 
parts of iudio, both ou the islsuds and tlie uuuulund. It 
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is found ill its greatest jicrfi'ctioii nnd beauty about the Isdwecn the Frenrh army of tlio north, under General 
villages oil till! skiiisof the Cirear Mountains. Thu wisid Knidlierlic, luid tiie Germans, under General Muntcuflel. 
is light, white, porous, and of no value. Brobmaiisusc the Both udes claimed the victory, but the Kmich were com- 
leaves as plates to eat utT; bird lime Is luanufucturi'd from polled to fall luwk on Arras und Bouay. 
the tenacious milky juice. The branclK'x spread to a gn'ut BAP'TISH, a well-known ec'remniiy or ordlnanee of 
extent, dropping their risda hen-iiinl tlieiv, wliieli us soon Christionity: one of tlie two tkacmincnU of the English 
ns th(‘y reach the ground rapidly iiicren.so in size till tln^y llcformeil Church. 

become ns Inrgi* ns and similar to the parent trunk, by wbieli When baptism, ns a religious rite, was first practiseii, is 
means the (pmiitity of ground they rover is nlinimt in- I a question on which the opinions of the loarucd*have l> 0 ttU 
credible. Some trees are quite 100 yards round tfio circuiii- j divided, .‘'ouie curly Jewish writors speak of it as n custom 
fereucfl of the brunelu*, iind 100 fwt liigh, the priucijiiil of their iiatkm from very ancient times. Wc jsissess, bow- 
trunk being more than 25 feol to the brum-ties, oud 8 or ever, the most nutlientic infonnation that hi the ndgn of 
9 feet in diameter. Tilimus then* appeared on the hanks of Urn river .Jordan a 

BA'OBAB. See AnAN.snsf a. projiliet whose name was John, who called upon the people 

BAFAUME, A town of France, in the deportment of of Judea to adojit stricter rules of Iife,U> cxjMsit theimiiie-' 
Pas do Calais, is situated near tlio sourcu of the Sensdn, diate roming of the kingdom of heaven, and to repent. 
IS miluM S. by K. from Aita)i. It is a well-biiilt forti- Gri'at. iiiiillitiidiM »ttende<1 the prcAcliing of .Tohn. He 
fied town, with 9091 inhabitants, wliu manufacture lawn, roijuin'd of those wlio became his disciples that they should 
muslin, calico, thread, sunp, and leather. A liultlu was be baptized. This was dotiv la the river, ami tiic mean- 
fought near the town on the 2Qd and 8rd January, 1871, iiig of the rite seems, in this cost*, to havo jiuinted to the 
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lu•c(WKIty of repentance, and tlie practice of a nifro rijjid 
tnoi-aiity, an prcpanitoty' to tliv appearing of llie McsHnIi 
»n<l liiH kingdinn, which was nunoiiuccd to Iv at liaiid. On 
nocount of liis requiring his proselytes to snbinil to tliis 
rite, the naiiie. of the Baptist was given to liim. Atiiong thoso 
who acknowledged .roiiii as a divine propiict, ntui rceuived 
iiuptism nt liis liaiuls, was .iesus of Nianretli, the ioiig- 
exjMHsted Messiah, at ^Yhosl: baptism liivro was n super¬ 
natural Appearance in tlic air, and a voice iieard, wiiicli 
•lecLu'i'd jiim to lie tlic “Iwlov-od 8<iii of (ickI, in wliom ho 
was wrli pirnaod.” .Tohn also Inin- iiiiV testimony tliat 
J<>MiK was tliu Messiah. .lesns, under llio especial direc¬ 
tion and witii the p<‘cn1mr ashistauce of the Most High, 
foiiiuied that great elturuh or coinmunity in wliich so large 
a portion of tlie human raee nrtt now eompreliended, .iiid 
o|>{>ointril that nilniissioii into this eliureli should he hy 
the rite of Isiptism. 

It is renmvkahle tliiit ho did not himself li.iptize. Bnt 
nliilij he wjis emplo)\-d in ditfiisiiig llnit new and sacred 
trntli wliieli he eaine to comiituiiieutc, iind in tin; jsTfonn- 
anee of tliost.' miraeles liy which his ehiim to !■<* a divine 
ti*.iclicr was esf:il>15sliod, liis upostic.s and utliers of his 
nifire eminent disciples did baptise, and imuiy tloekcd to 
lln-ir hitptisin (.Inhn iv. 1, 2). Tiiis was ilone mwirr the 
cw and with tlie eoncumneo of their master: hut after 
ids resurrection lie gave a more direct sanction to thi']irar- 
tice, and in fiiet estahlislii-d the rite ns a ]K*rfH-liial ordi- | 
iianee in liis religion, saying to Ins apostles—"(lo ye 
tliereforo and teueli all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the b'aflicr, and of the Son, and of the Ifuly (ihost: tcueh- 
iiigthcm to observe all things what soever I have eoniiiianded 
yon" (Matt, xxviii. 19, 20). 'llie apostles acted accovding 
to this injoiietloii. Tli« rite was reganlwl liy them and 
1 he first Christians ns nn instituted oi^innncc of the (Uiris- 
tiiU) Clmrch. Tlio meaning of OhrUtinn iKiptisin differetl 
little, if at nil, from the Imptism of .Tohn. It implksl 
repentance and faith in Christ. The washing was no inapt 
synilKil of this change. IVlicn formally administeit'd by 
Munu ofTieer of the Christian Church, and in the prew-nce 
of A Christian nsseinhly, it was nn outward nn<i visible 
sign that the convert took Ufion liiiiiMdr tbo prufes- 
siou of Christianity, and was nckiiowIedgHl ns a uwmhor 
of tlie cliurch. 

WhctliLT thn rite was originally i«‘rfomied hy com- 
)>1etc immersiou is the subject of controversy. The words 
Ouptiini and bapthe art* Greek terms, which imply, in 
their ordinary oceeptation, vtuhiutf or tUpping. Thu ques¬ 
tion, howev'cr, is not whether eutim immersion were the 
)>nu-ttce in tiio primitive rhorch, but whether it was ru- 
g.irdcd as lui essentially a part of the ordinance that there 
could be no baptism without it. This is one of the points 
of diRagreeineut between the Greek and Lathi chun-lies. 

In tlin Christian Coptic churches of Kgypt nt the present 
day tanka for ablution exist in every cliurch. In Abuu 
Sergdi, busides tho well and sink in tho choir, thero is a 
tank 8 feet square hi thn women’s comportment, and a large 
deep one about 8 feet long mid 6 feet wide in tliu ]iart of 
the church called the narthex. [See DAsir.ti A.^ Tbcee 
ore generally onvored with looso boards. The largo one in 
the nartbex is called the Kpiphnny tmik,” and Is used 
about mldniglit on the eve of the Festival of the Glieetus, 
when the male part of the Coptic congregation plunge 
into it to commemorate th# Mptism of Christ. The 
smaller tonka were used for ablutiona beforu tho ur- 
vicCB, and also for a ceremony on Maundy Thursday, when 
the priest washes tho feet of some of the congregation. A 
Homewhat analogous custom existed in early times in tho 
Western Churcii. In tbo atrium of the early Homan 
hg ffili cA s there was a well at wliich tlie congregation washed 
tiefure entering the church. Kxamplcs dill exist, among 
others, in Rome at San Clemente, mid in Miliui nt S.'iiit’ 
Ambrogio. 
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The ceremonies attendant upon h.'ipliim during pntristie 
times weni <if a very elulKirnto eluiractcr. The ordinary 
lahiiinistmtiun of the ritu was limUed to the two festivals 
of Easter mid Whitsuntide, the imiiiv Whit-Suuday iK-ing 
derived from tho wliito ganiuiuts worn hy those who wen* 
h.'iptizi'd. Tlio cniidid.'ites wen* callisl nixm to rcnotiiien 
tho devil mid all his works (a form still olKOlh’t'd bv the 
sjHinsors in llm Churi-li of England), and were then exor- 
cisctl by the priest, who laid liis hand upon th>*ir Iiemls, anti 
hrentlietl into llieir fueejt. They wen-then miomtcil with 
oil, that they might ns wrestlers eiuiteiid fur the tnitii; 
the cars mid nostrils were loucla'd with spittle, signifying 
tluat tho ears should be over open to the tmlli, mid that 
till! IHicvcr slionld live m tho islimr of virtue. Tlio w.ater 
of haptisni wnseuiiseeratisl, and the candidate w.ns lmiiii-rse<i 
or sprinkled tlins! times,In refewiiee to the tlireoperstnis of 
the Trinity. After Implism the neophyte tasted of milk and 
honey, and also of bait, was again anointed with oil. ami 
was then clothed In a wliite rok-—n syiulsil of the purity 
and iniiiMTiiee uf soul he had attaiiieil—and .a hand was 
plneed round hi.s head. The usagi* varied slightly in diiTereMt 
eoimlries. ami .'iddilioiial eeri'iiionii-s were added in some of 
the elinn-hes. 

Tin* isTcmonios of exoi-eisni, the louchiiig of tlie c.ns 
ami nostrils with spittle, the jilneing of salt in tho iiioiith, 
anointing with oil in the form of a eross, and the jsumfig 
of water three times, .ht still retained in the Ihniian Cntholie 
(Church, Imt are n jeeleil as pertniiiing to suiMThtition by 
the various Fmtestmil diurelies, tliiiiigli the mioiiilingwl(]i 
oil and the use uf the white robe were retaimsl liy the 
Church of Engluml for some time after the lleformatioii. 

The ("Imreh of Englaml still lotuiis the sipiing the 
infant with the sign of the eniss, as a token tluit it is hoped 
it will beeonii.' n goisl soldier <>f .Tesus Christ. The Scoleli 
rejected It with the other een.*monii»>, and it is also omitted 
by the various indc-fieiidcut eliun-hes. The Soc'icty uf Friends 
rejisds outward biiptisiii alLigidlicr, considering it entirely 
a spiritual matter. 

The opinion of the Christian world has been niuoli 
divided with respect to the time of life at which it is proper 
to lulininister the urdiiianee. Wlieu Christianity luldrcsses 
hersolf to the uneonverteil, tho proper timn evidently is 
whenever tho faith anil rcpenlouce iiwessary are perveivi-d 
to Ihj ooniplete; but the case of nations which am alremly 
Christianized is difleifiit. Then! is nothing hi the New 
Testament which relates to the baptism of the oflTspirig of 
parents themselves Christian, hut only instruetioiis as to 
the baptism of converted }>ursuns, leaving us without mi 
anthoritative direction in tho cose; so that It was natural 
for the iirst eonverts, who wero Jews, to infer an .analogy* 
between tills rite mid circumciaiun, the initiatory ritu of 
Jndaism, whicli, by tho divine command, was to bi* ]>er- 
formed in infancy, and which brought tliu person who 
received it within the scope of the pronuM's to Abraham 
and his seed, os haptisni did within th« Mtopt* of the pro¬ 
mises to k'lievers in Christ. Further, wu read in tho 
Scriptures of wliolu households being hapUacd at once; so 
that iufant baptism certainly did jircvaii in the church at A 
very early ficriod. The reasons adduecd in favour of adult 
haplism lira fully gimi in tliu urliele BAPriKi's. 

When iMptUm was reccivisl as a permanent ordinniico 
of the Christian Chnrcb suitable places wore provided, 
culksl baptisteries, which in aomo instances precedetl 
churches. Such are the fine baptisteries of lisa, Ilorencc, 
&c. [See nAi'TisTKRY.3 Of these baptisteries it is believed 
none remain in England; bnt In many of the larger churches 
of England a portion of the building is set ajiart for tlie 
perfonnaura of this rite, and contains tlis so called 
froni/oMs, a fountmn, perhaps iii reference to the original 
baptiatcriro, the s|>ringH or rnnning atreams of the Bast, or as 
the Spring of tliat water which was supposed to be life-giring. 
The mainti'iuuK't of a font In the church fur bapti*mi ia 
Id 
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fiiijoincd on every parish. Tbc old fonts of Ku{;land haw 
vHiNicioDH basinH, lai^ enuu;;h to ri'cciru Iba viitiru liocly of 
llio infant. It vae tiio practice uf lliu Kii;;tbli Cliiircli froni 
tliv bejpnniuf; to immorac the wliolc ltu<1y (Fiillar'H Gbnrcli | 
History," p. lOU). Sini-o tliu lutti-r |>iirt of the sixteonth 
century tbo baptisra of infants by iiiinicivion has b<‘cn 
idtiumt cutiSaly disnm-d in Kn^'land, nltbon;;li tbocbim-li 
hcrvicu requircH to tliis day that if "the child may m-11 
umiuro it” tbc prii'Ht sliul] '* dip it in tbo ivuter diM-.runtIy 
and warily“ it nlniil suffice to pour water npon it ” only 
ill tbc case where the siMinsoni shall “ certify that the child 
is weak," a ccrtilication wliieh hi now always taken fur 
;;rnntcd. It has al\v.ayH been an object with the autlioritii's 
in till! Oburcb of KtiRtniid to eiifori'r the atteiidaiu'e at the 
]>nblic fuut. ill llx' ebureli. i’rivate baptiKin is mtliiT eon- 
iiivcd at than allowed. In cakch of sickness or liaxnrJ of 
life tiie rler^yitiuii is not to |H‘rfonn tlie full seniev, but 
only so iiiucb .as may be iieinlfnl, for xatisfactioii timt the 
ebild, if it dies, die not imbaptizcd. The friends of the 
infant must still re{inir to the church for tlie complctioii 
of tlie ceremony. In .Scotland the Imptism of infants is 
frcijneiilly pcrforiiicd at home, tbou{;h {’cncnilly there is 
some |Kirticu1ar cause fur it. 

Tbc question us to tbc validity of lay baptism Is one 
nUiut wliieh much cuiitrovcrny )>as existed. It has nlw'ays 
been udinittixl that wheni thi‘ scrvieiis of a priest or of a 
iiiiiiistcr could be obtaiiicd llic ndininlstratiun of the rite 
sliiaild be left to tbc clerp^'; but, on the other bond, the 
vast inqiortunec allacbcd to biiptisin by iiimiy sections of 
thu church 1ms from u very ciu-ly {H^riod imusial lay baptism 
to bo admitted where no other is }>OKt>ible. By tbo Church 
of Itunio this is admitted to the fnllest extent, niul midwives 
am even idlowed in eases of diinjp'rto baptizeuebild before 
the birth is eoinpleted. In the (^linreli of Kn;{land lay 
bn]itlsin was |iennittetl after tlie Jteronnntioii until 
when the jMJwer of ndminisiration was restricted to "lawful 
niiiiisters;” lint the Milidily of lay liapliKin is generally 
accepted at tbo prc'scait time. Another question that has 
been fri'queiitly dlseusseil is that rebitm^ to baptism ud- 
luiiiistered by heretics, but the validity of Ibis, where the 
jinqK'r furiiiula has Ihx-ii used, is ^‘uenilly adniitteil. 

Ill the eereinoiiy of buptisni in the Chureli of Eii;;laiul, 
and also in the Cliureii of Borne, it is requested that them 
sliall t>e ipoiisr/fs, from tpontito, to prrniiiiie, or in our 
old Saxon tini^^e, yodfaihurs and tjudmiUierii, who jiledj'o 
themselves that the child slinll be brouj'bt up in the Chris¬ 
tian faith, hut the practice is rejected by the Prcsbytcrlnii 
and Disscntiiif* eburelies. 

Another incident to baptism, os iidmmistered in tbo 
KiiKlisb Cbun-li, is the Knin^ a name to the child. In this 
(dirUliaiis seem to have follnwed the exnin]ilc of the Jews, 
who assif'iicd a noino when the rite of eircunicision was 
jiorfunned. The name Lluis given during tbo ]>erfonimiiro 
of one of the Bneraments is appmpriatoly e^Ubsl tlio 
Christian name. The sumamo, or niiTne of addition, is not 
on Uiis occasion ineulioned; in fact, the inudeni Burnonic 


opposite to the prhiri))al entrauee of thu cathedral, but i*> 
much the older building, and is alluded to by X>aiito us 
"il mio liel San Qiovann],” since it was dodii-uted to St. 
.Tobu, oven in his time. Tbo three great bronze doors, 
honiutimes enllixl the " gates of paradise,” and tlie work 
of Am>kka Piham> and (iiiiuKUTt, are celebrated for 
Ibu Ixuiiity of their isns-reliefs. Thu HiiptistiTy of Pisa, 
erectcil between thu years lldS and IKiU, by Hiotisolvi, 
is of singular and exquisitely iH'auliful design. Thu plan is 
eimibir, with a diameter of lltifect; the building is niised 
on tlireo stops, and sunnountud with a domu in the slmpc 
of a pear. Tlio external elevation is divided into llireu 
stories. Thu inuUangnlor edillces placed at the sides of 
cutliednils, which are called chaptcr-bousc.i, arc veir 
similar in plan to the iineient bajitislory. It is ]MiKsible 
they were originally nseit for that purpose. Ocensionally 
temporary baptisteries were erceti^ when some convert 
of Hutu was to bo admitted to full commniiioii with th<‘ 
chui'ch. Thus, A.i>. (>27, Kdwiii, king of NortlmmlH'rliuid, 
was baptized in such a structum. The reservoirs in bap¬ 
tist churciies are bunu’tiincs named tuijitisteijes. 

BAP'TISTS, a religious si-rt, and, in Kngland. one 
]Mtit of the body kiiowu by the general name of Thu Thme 
Denominations of I’rotestunt Disseuten. As the iiamo 
hiiplies, (buy bold peculiar views on the subject of InpliMii, 
maintaining that this Christinn rite ought to Ik> udniinbi' 
tunnl by iumiersiun, and not by sprinkling, at sueli an age 
that the nrdiiumeu eaii Iw n-garded ns the profi'sslou of the 
j liaplizeii ]M'rs«n's ow*u faith; and nut In infancy. Sneh 
I tliey ls.-iievc was the prae.tieu of tbo a]>ubto!ic times. In 
the viiiilieation of their mode of purfonnitig the ordiiianee, 

\ they Jay gix-at stress on the originni word wliieti 

signifii'S, as they vuiitcnd, nothing but iinmursioti. They 
I defend the pobtiHUiumont of thu ritu from tlie words of thu 
! bajitismal uommission, in which the npostles arc commamled 
to leuvli before they Imptizo. " Go ye tlwrefore and teaeli 
all natiuiis, baptizing Ilium in thu name of the Katiiur. nnil 
of thu Son, ami of the Holy Ghost.” The nfcuption of the 
gospel being thus assamed ns an indisjiensablo qualification 
tor Isiptism, thu Baptists require that all to whuiii they 
administer it should repent of tlieir sins, lioUevo in Christ, 
and joyfully reeciro thu woriL A ]irofcssion to this ufit'cl 
is made by most persons who ore baptized in their com¬ 
munion. The question of baptism was brought before 
difii'rent councilH in tlio fifth century, \risusu decisions 
wuru given in favour of infant baptism. Tlie oppositii 
opinions were thoroforu nnntbmnatizwl; and thosu who 
held them iuruiTud tho penalties attiudiud to heresy.. The 
schism which led to the formation of tliu (inx'Jc Church did 
nut remove tbo cause of controversy oonccniing baptism, 
hut, on tho uontrary, increased it by thu intolerant pro- 
e<><>diiigH which were taken against those who refused to bo 
bilcnccd. The number of tboso who professed the oflensire- 
tenot in tho begiiming of the twelfth century are stud by 
Mosheliii to havo amonnted to 80,000. From this time 
to (he ciimincucoinent of tho Keformation, Germany was 


is of comparotivoly recent growth (.sec StinaAMK.]; ond it 
is (ilisurvabln that though thuru ore frequent intitanucs of 
the change of thu suruamu in after life, the liistnnecs arc 
uxtreuicly ntru of any change in tho Christian name. 

BAP'TUTE&Y, mi nnciuut building in wliiub Chris¬ 
tians pcrfomiud tbo ceremony of baptism. Tho ]iii«t 
c'clubratod existing bnptisturies are those of Rome, Fluv- 
eiico, and I’isa; tho most ancient is tho Baptistery of >S. 
Giovanni in Fonte. near tlio ehurch of S. Giuvanui Ijitcrniio 
at Rome, commonly said tu have been erected by Coustaii- 
timi tbo Groat. The ]>1aii of this building is an octagan, 
with a small portico at thu entrance; tho interior is 
dauunttufl with eight inust lnwitiful porphyry columns, tlio 
finest of thu kind in Rome. Tho diameter of this struc¬ 
ture is about 7b fuut. Thu Baptistery of Florcucc, wliieh 
is ootngoual, with a diameter of about 100 feet, stands 


the ciiief scat of tho Baptist reformora; from whence, 
folbiwiiig thu course of the Rhino, they spread over Hol¬ 
land. Till then tho doctrine, though so long and tonaci- • 
onsly niuintAiutid, ujipuars nut to have led to any particular 
tlusigiiatioii being bestowed upon tliose who held it. Their 
existeiico as a distinct suet conimcnccd in GarmiiDv 
in the days of Luther, under tbo niuno of Anadai'- 
TisTx Tlie doctrine was blended with principles (« 
fanaticid and Inwlrss, that nono who bad respect fur tho- 
niorals and order of society dared to avow it; and conse¬ 
quently the advocates for baptismal immennon are nversu- 
to tho name ofsAnabaptists. Uttle is known of tho Bap¬ 
tists in England liefuru Die sixteontb uentnry. Their iiBimi 
then aptieors among tho voriuus socts who were struggling 
fur civil and religiotui freedom. Wo do not hrar of any 
eongi'cgntiou of Baptists iu this comitr}' before lfi07. They 
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now Rubhlnt nntlor two clpiunii]i)Htjoii.H, OcDornl BnptixtN, 
mill I'lirticuliir Bii|>ttstx. The Inttcr dewpintioii » preii 
to tUosv who hold Calviiiutir. vicwR, and who are in every 
rcxpi'ct but tlieir dintincUvu doctrine tlie aame an tin* ludu* 
pendentH. The (Scaeral Huptixts iniiintain tlin doctrine of 
iiuivorHal n'llumption; but they are divided into tho Old 
Connection ^UnitBri.an), and tlio Ifnw Connection (Trini- 
tarini>)« the latter by for the more numerous. Amonj; botli 
liic Particuliir and tioneral Baptists tbero Is another ground 
of Hi-ptrution, mlating to the tertos of ^iiKiinunien at tho 
l^ord's SupjHir. Some cliurchcs (I'ucb oocnety or uongn'ga- 
tiuii ix a cliurch) do not allow peraons tvho have not received 
Itaptism according to tJieir views of it to join with tlicm in 
the celebration of this rite. Of this number arc hoiiiu of 
tlic I'articubw Baptiata, and nil tlio Kew Connection of 
<tciH-ml BiiptiMts. OtbciK, liowevcr, do not acmpiu to 
meet, on that occoaioii, nut only those of the Baptist per- 
xuasii<u who hold other opiniona widc-Iy different from their 
own, but even persons who do not einhmcc tlui Baptist 
tenet, provided their niligiouH faltii is in other resisTts, as 
they cuneiavr, oiiliedox, and their lives eonfomnible to 
tiieir profcHRioji. Tliia U called free commnnion. Tiio 
tolerant spirit which it cultivates is inakinj; rapid jimgrcss 
through the whole denomination, lit iHKb nii- Baptists 
hml ^1100 ( bitpelx, and 1100,OIM) mciiibcrs in Creat Britain, 
ill other couutriey throughout the world tlicro were in tiiu 
same year 2b,000 chnrchcs, and 3,dOU,000 incniliers. 

B/A (.ill French, hnrrcau) is a term applied, in a i-onrt 
of justice, to an liiclosure imule by u partition of timlM>r, 
with the view of jircventing tliu persons engagetl in tlie 
liuBincss of tile court from being incouiinudcd by the crowd. 
It has been siipixised to tic from the eirrnmstaiiee of the 
eouusel standing there to plead in tho causes before the 
e-onrt tliat those lawyi-rs wiio have been calk'd to the bar, 
or ndmitttsl to plead, am termed ftorrigterg, and that tho 
body ('olki'tively is denomiiuiteil the hart hut these fenns 
arc more probably to be tmeod to tlic amingcmeutK in the 
Inns of Court. [St's Bauiiistkk, ok Covut.] 
J'risnacrs arc also placed for trial at the same ]ilaee; and 
hi'iasc the practice arose of addressing them as the “pri¬ 
soners at the bar.” 'I'he term is siiniiarly appliM in the 
bouses of ])urliam(‘Ut to the breast-high jiurtition wbicli 
divides from the body of the n'spoctiva houses a apone 
near the door, beyond wliiuli none but tho n)cnibt>rH and 
clerks arc admitted. To these bars witnesses and ^lOrsons 
who liavc bean onlercd into custody for bruucheei of jirivilege 
nru liniugbl; imd cunuse] stand there when admitted to 
plead b^uiu the respective houses. The Commons go to 
the bar of tbo Ifouso of Lords to hcnrtbe king's s{>Hecb at 
the opening and closo of the session. A trial at bar is one 
which takes place before all the judges at tho bar of tho 
court in which tho action is brought. 

ftAB. in lioraldry, a flguro formed of two liorizontnl 
lines, which pass across and occupy n fifth port of the 
shield. In toe langoogn of heralds, it is oni* of tho ten 
“honourable ordinaries.” Ilnlf a bar is ealk'd a rlosef, 
and half a closet is named a barmlet. A double bar is 
known as a bar^emfU 

The bar-sinister, or bastard liar, is a diagonal lino placed 
over ibe pstomol coat of tho bastard or his descendants, 
wlictlicr used singly or in u quartered shield. 

BAS. in music, is a vertical line drawn ncroxs the stave, 
or tho whole soove of staves, so as to cut off a portion. 
The portions or metuttre* so cut off ora of equal length, 
and the first note iif each measure bears a prineijud accent, 
by tbo periodical recurrence of which aoeents at the begin¬ 
ning of each bar musical rhythm Is obtAinod. Measures, 
the portionB cut off by ban, ore now nearly always also 
eollsd by tho narriA hnm, hut the growth of this iiumon- 
claturo is to be regretted as causing unnecessary confusiun. 

The bar in fU modern meaning occurs first in lAwes’ 

Ayres” (published 16bS), and its use became general by 


16fi0. (It will be rcmmnboml that Lawos was tiie friend 
of Milton.) But bars in innsic were used much earlier fur 
another purpose than to indicate tho reciurencu of priociiial 
accents, nnd thereby tlie indication of time and rliytbm; 
tho bumble purisise, namely, of keeping the notes on tho 
different staves well in line, so that siinal^noons notes 
sliould be kept vertically lev'cl with each other in the several 
parts. Bars of this sort am found throughout Murlej'a 
“Practical Music” (IfiOT), and even in the early “Music-a 
InstmineutaliH’' by Agrieula (ir>29); but all tbo great. 
Klizabctlinn works of (JibbutiH, Tallis, Byrd, &.e., are not 
barred. These early bars, wlien they occur, ara used quite 
irrognlnrly, probably alionl os frequently ns by practice was 
found neceio<iiry to keep the juirts from strhggllng away 
from each other, and thus making the score unreadable. 

Kven ns early as B.avenseroft’« I’siilP'r tho bar was used 
fur a tliird purpose, uanicly, to mark u mnaicol pause 
similar to the end of n verso (nr line) in poetry; likewise, 
says an old treatise, “ to give timo for the choir to draw 
bn’ath." This bar was drawn heavily, nnd was called the 
f/nnt har, to distinguish it from the ordinary or lesner ftar 
when tho latter came uito use. Tho great bar >vns generally 
duubled,l>eejmsc in old music strains were generally repeated, 
so we get the •louhle bar; but we sometimes find a stratii 
repeated timer, as in some dances, ilce.; and Jn ibis cose in 
old niusie. a triple bar is found. The double bar bciug, ns 
said, so very usual, enmo at last to moan a great bar, 
wlietber or not tbs iiart was to be repeated; so that tbu 
now familiar repeat-dots bad to be added when the aucient 
meaning of rc|s‘titiun was to be conveyed. 

a b t il r J 

In tbo example, a is an ordinary bar; & is a great bar 
(obsolete), marking tbo close of u period nr iihriuw; c is a 
double W, anciently meaning that tho phrase it closed 
was to bo doubled or rojieated; <1 is a triple bar, indicating 
a threefold rojwtition, and now obsolete fur some centuries; 
c gnulunlly n-placeil h as inen-ly showing the close of ii 
phrase, nnd lost its own original niennitig ns indicatuig 
repetition, to regain wliieh tho form e has been introduced: 
f i.s tho double repeat, used when Isith the strain beforo 
and that after the double bar arc to be rep*'ate«l. 

By what has been s.aid it is snfficicntly mnuifest that 
double bars occur nt any part of the measure. If a scctiun 
of a tune ends on tbo second beat of a bur (mcasorc), and 
the next section eonseqncntly liegius on the tliird beat, tho 
double bar marking the division is drawn Iwtwccn the sccoml 
and third boats thus:— 



If the section ends with the bar, the double bar is drawn 
instead of the ordinary bar-line. 

BAB, a town in tlio provtiirc of Bulior in Hindustan, Is 
on tbo south bank of tho (langes, situated in 25^ 30' K. 
Int., and 86'* SO' K. Ion. The houses in Bar ore cHtimatiHl 
to amount to 5000; they are ill hnilt, and the whole town 
presents a very mean nppruratice, hut it is a place of con¬ 
siderable tradi'. 

BA'RA BAM’XI. a distrir.t in Oudb, British Indio, 
under tho lirutenant-govemor of the North-wostem 
I*roviiiePH, lies between 20“ 81' and 27® 21' N. Ut., and 
between 80® 6H' and 81® f>4' E. Ion. Tlio area is 1769 
square miles, and the population 1,160,000. Tho most 
easterly of tho three districts which make up tho Lucknow 
UlvisUm, Bara Bank! is bounded on the north and west by 
SitapoT and Lucknow, on the south by Baa Bareli and 
Sultnnpur, on tho east by Fyzabad, and on the nortU-enst 
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liy the breind streams of the Clinnka and Go^a (Gbo^n), 
which sepivratc it from Uahraich and tSoiuhi. 

Liko the rest uf tlie Oudli portion of llic (inii^c's bnsiii, 
Bara Bauki roiiaiistii of an almost It-vcl pkiii, falling rfoiI- 
tmlly from tiortli-west to Houth-<>aNt towards the liny of 
Jianfpil. Tim dihtricl htratches fur 4K miles uloii^ the 
riftht hunk orthc Gof^’A river, and spreads iiilaud for about 
80 miles over the water-parlinfj wliirh divitles the imme- 
dinto basin of the Go^ru from tiiat of its iilTlaeut, the 
Gumti; it then sloj>i.-s dou-n the water-slied, niid into the 
Giimti valley. 

About thivp-liftlis of the soil are cultivated. TJic5ta]»le 
crops are nheal and ilee, ■sTii|i>iii;' nearly lialf the eiilti- 
valinl urea. vV tilth is sown wllii Ijurley ami gram (f ’itvr 
about acres are aader stigsu'-eane. 

Tho prineipal n'miiiiiing crops are maize, millets, field- 
peu.s<-, and nrlmrU'iitiftin riijiiiiim'). The mi|v>rts arc pii-cc 
goods from (biwa|Min*, salt from Agr.i and Itelhi. coaise 
red cloth (kharuataiid eoluun-d stiills from Kalpi; tnr- 
incrie, pcp)H'i’, aad spiees frmn Gomkhpur and Nepal. 
The eliirf exp<prts are wheat. sag;ir, aad ci»unfn.'-niaiie 
cloth. TJieri' is .nii est<'iisive tliroiigh IimIIk: hy road, rail, 
•and ri\er. >Sul lo"s fmm the fon-sts of Ondh and Ni'pal 
are Honied dona the Gand.ik to Uaiiraiughat, to he carted 
thenee to I.ueknow niid Cjivviiporc. Itiee, miu/.e, uad oil- 
sis'ds tsane over the <>ogra tnan Balivaieh, and uie shipptsl 
fmm I'ui-aina tihat to Istwer Bea^^al in roaatrv Issats, or 
tlcsjiotehed liy ro.id to (ln\vii|Hire, Tin- mnmiraetures «f 
Ihu distiiet are plain and e'lloured clotlj. of eoaisu quality, 
fniiii hoines]nin anil iiiqxirUd yarn, the exlraetioii af sngar 
find ti'ouele from the eune, ami hr;iss and iron rcs&cls fur 
domestic US4*. 

Thu year is divided into three seasons—the hot weather, 
from the end of .Mareii to the middle of .Iniie; llieii the 
rains, till the end of Septeinher or lieginniiig uf October: 
and the cold weather, till Mnrcli comes round again. 'I'lie 
prevailing diseases me cpidi'inie eladeru, gimcmlly iatni- 
dueed hy pilgrims, sin.'dI-fKjx, and niaLorial feviTs of a 
mild, intermittent, qiiolidiaa ty|ie. Gases of tertian and 
remittent fevers are j'ure. 

BASAGUAY D'HILLIXXtS. LOUIS, n distiii- 
giu'siied Treneh general of tlie tirst empire, wius Isirii at 
Paris, on IHtli August, 17(<d. lie was lientemmt in the 
regiment of Alsace at the outbreak of the Ecvohitiun, and 
after serving tinder OustUie and Mcnoii, ho received an 
appointment in tiie anuy of Italy fmm Kapolcoii. lie 
was appoiiitcsl commiiiidanl of Vcalee in 17!>7, and snbse- 
queuLly svmxl with distiia-lioii in the campaign in Kgypt, 
and witli the annies uf the Ithiiie, the Tyrol, and in 
Catalonia. He was in criinmand of a division in tiio 
Eussian cain^uiigii of ltG‘i, hut had the misfurtuiia to Iw 
taken prisoner with thu greater ^uirt of his troops by the 
enemy. He was suspended from Ids functions by Napoleon, 
who ordered on inq*jiry into his conduct. We^ened with 
tho hardships of the reliwnt, D’Hilhers was unable to sus- 
tain the mortification of having Ids bravery colled In doubt, 
and was sei»‘d with an illness at Berlin, wliithor he hod 
been sent as governor, and died December, IKl'A 

BAiuot'AY i>’lIiu.iKK8, AciiiLLK, son of the alwvK, 
was bom in Paris on tho Cth September, 17!t6. He entered 
the army at a very early age, and rose rapidly through nil 
the subordinate grades to that of lieutciumt-geiicral, which 
he attained on the (»th of August, 1848. and in 1847 was 
made inspector-general of infantry. After tlic Revolution 
of 1K48 he was chosen a member uf the Nationul Assembly. 
Ill November, 1849, he went to Rome in csimmand of Uie 
French army sent to maintain the authority of the pope. 
He adhered to Napoleon III., and was connected with the 
coup d'etat at Docvinber, Hk served with distinction 

in the Russian war of 1884, and at the head uf the French 
expeditionary corps of the Baltic assisted in the capture 
of Domarsnnd. He was mndv u marshal uf France, and 


commanded in the war with Austria in l«i>9. At the close 
of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 he was n|»iM>intcd 
]in-si(lent of thu court ap|)omled to inquire into the causca 
Ilf the liisgracufal cupitnlations, pirtioutnrly tliat of Bazaiao 
at Metz, lie also presideii at tho special cunneil of 
war which trieil tJencral Crcnicr in 1872. Hu died on 
the 7tli of June. 1878. 

BARAN'YA, ft laxivince of Hungiiry, is hounded S. by 
the Dravc, K. hy tlio DunidH*, N. and W. hy the riivles 
of .Kiitiaig)' anti '^ulaa. It eoatntns 1U8-1 sqnare 1 lul■'^•, 
and presents an agri'cahle aUernation of hills nnil viilleys in 
(he iiortliem and miilland distriets. Tliero is n magi' of 
heights also in tlie cast of Baraiiyo, the slopes of which 
.are covered with vineyards. Thu plains below tiinn, ns 
well ns those alsiQt htuhucz, an* among the most extensive 
levels ill llmigiiry. The sonth-cnsteruiijost part of n>iraina 
is eoven*)l with innrnssi*H. Besides the DannlH* and thu 
Drive there nru no imiioitant rivers in tin* clistriel. 'I'lie 
natural fertility of Ikiiaiiyn n'liders it one of llie most )>ro- 
duetivc n-gioiis in Hungary, it grows excellent wlieat. and 
most otlu'i' kinds of gmia, fruits, and tobacco. It pro- 
diiei's a eonsiderablo quantity of red uiid white Willi's, 
whicli an* inueli prized. There is a gw-at breadth of 
meadow, jiaslure, and wikhI lands. Sweet clieslimts are 
ubuiiJaiit, and as|«i)n)<piH grows in a wild stale. The 
extciisiw forests ulfiird immense crops of aeoriis, on which 
thous.mdHof KW'iiiu are feil; homed rattle and sliei'p are 
mimeiYiiis; tin* horses nrc sinul) hut nicltlesome. 'rin 
miiiem] prixluctions of Barnnyaeoiisistof limestone, marhle, 
{sirjihyr)', uiill-stuuo grit, slate, alum, and coals. The 
popuhtion is of tliesc nb-Jiit eighl-tcniln aiu 

t-atladifs, and thu reinaimler Protest.ant», Jews, or Greeks, 
The ehief town is Ft^NKKIJii'lll.X. 

BAK'AS KHOTUN' or BARB KBOTAN (the 
“City of the Tigers”J, formerly u birge town on the Klier- 
loti. The ruiii.s uf the town lie, unxirding to FatJicr (ii'rhillon. 
the only Kuropean who ever visited tliem, in 48" N. lat., 
and 118° 42' K. lull. When this traveller ]sasscil tlie 
river near tliese ruiiib, they eonsUted of extensivo rcmfiias 
of mud walls, nod two pyramids In a state uf decay. After 
the Mogtils liad 1k*cu defeated and expelled from Cliiiia, 
Togliuii Timur, the Mogul uiiiperor, built this town os tliu 
future seat of the uinpin*, and he died tbcTK in 137U. At 
tJiut tiino it was an extensive place, nearly 7 miles in 
circuiiiferi'nce. Nothing tvrUiu is known respi.'ctiiig its 
dcstniction. Timur's son transferred th<> scat oT thu empiiv 
to thu ancient town of Karakoram, fnrtiier to the west; 
and this circumstance wa.s proluhly the diicf cause uf tho 
abniidonnii'nt and final desUaiclion of the former cajiitnl. 

BABB, the tiamc uf a nohic breed of horsca, rcoreil by 
thu Moors uf Barbary and Monaieo, and introdueeil into 
S]>nin hy the Arabs of Kurthem Africa during the time in 
wliieh they held dominion in tliat country- -whore, however, 
it has licun allowed to degenerate greatly unco their ex¬ 
pulsion. It is only to n noble race uf Nortliem Africa that 
tho term Barb ia appliralilu, for the common brood of that 
country is very inferior and much neglected. A peculiar 
breal of noblu Barbs, called Sh'rubah A’r’wA—tliftt is, 
windsneker—is fouud in the desert of Saliora, beyond tho 
limits of whivli, from change of food and climate, it soon 
declines. It is chiefly, if not exclusively, fed on camel'a 
milk, and on u feed of this once ft day the homo will travel 
ftliiioxt incredible distances ncrosa the parched deiert. It 
is principally employed in hunting tlie antelope and- tho 
ostrich. The Barb, though lie has not the form which 
would jdcase a member of the jockey dob, possesses wonder¬ 
ful sp^, coumgc, and power of endoranee. Tlie tnuning 
for the saddle bcjpiis at the age of two years. They liave 
then thu mane and tail cropped, under the Idea of adding 
by this means to their strmgtli; hut when they have at¬ 
tained the Age of six, tJio mono and tail ore allowed to gmw, 
and after tliis period they are never dressed tiur combed; 
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if dirty, tlioy nre simply washed in the uPTctRtrcnm. Walk- 
in" and ftalliiping are the only ^tocos they ore allowed to 
jipnetiao; it is wmaidcred viilfinr to trot or canter. Tho 
training of tli« horars for military sen'ico is very ncvcrc; 
itnd olUiougli on ordinary ocensiona the Bloom avoid ovur- 
hcnliiig their horses, they often keep them up for hours to 
tiui top of their spc'cd, witliont a moment’s hiti’rmission. 
Thu great exercise of tho Moorish cavalry consists in giii- 
luping their horses for t))c distance of nljonb n (jnnrtcr of a 
mile, and iiiuii, while in full enrerr, making them Rtop sud¬ 
denly short, while tho ridur delivers liis si>enr or tires iiis 
musket, and this is ropeated till mail and horse uru both 
fatigued. Little attention, however, is nfler^vnrds paid to 
the horses; yet they nr® long-lived and remnrkahly free 
from disease. Tli<j Moors never make hay, l)iit few! their 
liorM-s u]siu eJiop;M‘d straw and hurley, wliieli tho lioi’ses 
eat out of a iioBo-bag. In spring tiny are fed U|Mm gniss. 
Them ure no mangers In tho stables, and Uiu horses an* 
letlii-ivd to mill pins drivi-ii into the gnmud. Mr. Vouatt 
thus deserilws tlio clmractcm of utme llarh from Moroeco. 
Fez, and the interior of Tripoli:—“Fon*- hand long and slen¬ 
der; ill furnished with a mane, hat rising distinctly and iiohily 
mit of the withen—head small and lean—earsw<*ll forineil 
amt well placed—slmuldcrs liglit, Hlu|)iug Isirkwiiril and flat 
—wlltiers fine niid liigli—^loins straiglit and short—Hanks 
and libs round and foil, and with not to<i much Isind— 
hiimiehes stmiig—cronp xsThnps a little loo long—quarters 
innseiilar and well developed—legs clean, with the tendons 
iwldly detaehisl from tho hone—(tustern somewhat t«K) long 
and oblique—foot sound and gissL Tliey are rather lower 
than Die Arnbinn, scldimi exceeding 14 hands and an iiieh, 
and lane not his spirit, speed, or continuance, nltliougii in 
geucial form they arc prohnhly his su|MTior." Tin* first 
Karh iin]>ur|isl into Enghmd of which there is any mention 
in the Stud Book w'us ii ninre, the pr<ipi>iiy of Cliarles If. 
The funious Godolphin Arahlan wus a jiiiix- l>ur)>, fooled in 
Ikiihuty and importod into England during the reign of 
(leorge II. 11(1 w:ls a bro\nt hay nboiil l.*> liniids high. 
He shares with (he Darley Amhian imd tlie Byerty Turk 
the lioiiunr of being the prc>gcuitor of onr English rue<‘- 
liurses, S<'R Honsr, 

BAKBADOXS is the most eastern of tiie CitrihlM>u 
Islands, and the most ancient of tlic British settlements in 
tho West Indii'S. Unlike must of the West India Islands it 
has never rhanged owners. The exact date of its diseuveiy is 
unknown, but no ineDtiou of it occurs ]iriur to ItiOO. In 
alt proliiiliility it was first biH>u by tiie I’urtuguebe in their 
voj.-iges to niul from South America, from wlium it derivetl 
its name, whidt it is supposed to have obtained from the 
Indian fig-trees growing on the island, and which wciti 
ejilled by them “ barhndnB," or boarded. 

'J'lio first English ship known to have hmeheil at tlio 
island was (ho OUty«, iu ICOii, on her n‘tum from (Inincn; 
part of the crew landed, erected n cross, and took pisssession 
in the name of tho king, insrrihiiig on n tree, *Mumes, king 
of England and of this Island." Nearly twenty years after¬ 
wards, Sir W'illiain Couitoi'n, n merchant of Ixmdon, sent 
out n colonizing expedition; thirty men landed, in 1024, 
on tho spot which hail been tnken possession of by (he 
Olirty nnd laid tha foundation of a town, which, in honour 
of the ndgning king, they railed .Tames Town. During the 
next twenty years thon: wc*ru continual disputi's Is-twccn 
various English noblemen, who sought to outvie each otlier 
in obtaining a royal grant of the island ; and rival ]iarties 
t>f colonists fn*qticiitly came into cullisiun. Hut by the 
year 1646 matten bwame more settled. Tho civil war 
nnd religious dlsscnsioiu whicli wrero raging in England 
contributed greatly to the rapid population of the isiaud. 
and insoy I^ulist fuuilies fonud an tuylnm in it. Tho 
lenwnrd ]tart seems to have been first and best Hctlleil. 
Many of tho planters had become rich, nnd arrangements 
liad been mode for a local gorernment uf the island. The 


population had in 1647 inen-nsed to 50,000, and tho value 
of land liad, of course, risen in pn>|H)rtion. An nurestricteil 
intercourso existi*d with the Diiteh very fuvoumblo to tliu 
Barlauliuns, but momy Wian so scarce that barter of com¬ 
modities was often necessarily resorted to, and all fees and 
eniohmicnts were paid in kind. 

When nnd whence tho siigar-cniie was firjt imported is 
uncertain, hnt in Itil? Ligon s|s.‘.aks of tiie ml of milking 
sugar ns a hnsiness recently lieguii and little uiiderstootl; 
ami it is to tiie Diitcli Unit we nr<> indebted fur tho first 
instruction in tliu culture uf the plant, and llie munufacturu 
of this viihnible pnahiet. 

During tim civil war the rival claimants to the owner¬ 
ship of liurlutdiH's enrriiHl tlicir pnrtisHiiHhip into that island, 
anil the enhinists were iiivulveil in turbulent pr<x*tKdiiigs 
until tlx* liestoraliou. Then sueeecdiHl legal <‘oiitests, in 
wiiieh the Earl of (’arlisle nnd Lord Willoughby (xmtciided 
for the Island, while the colonists wished to nli.ake them 
both off. 'I'lic latter were rm.a!1y freed from these scignloriiil 
eluims hy lut arrangement made in Itilifi; niid six ycartt 
afterwards IhirlKidoes was made the ]ifaih|uarturs of a more 
extensive government, called Ihc Windward Islands, wldelt 
was defineil to iiicludo all the isliimis to windward of 
Gua<lid(>n;vo; tliat and tiie other islands of the Curihb«*an 
cliain having t*eeu {onmil into a dlstiiiet e.ominnnd under 
tho title of tho Lei'aaiil Islands. 

In August, JfiT.'i, Barltndoi'S was visit<>d with a most 
awful hurricane. Neitiicr tiee nor lionse wns left standing, 
except a few slu-lten'd hv some hill or clitF, and the wiiohi 
face of tlic country exliilnti'd one scene of dvsolali mi ; while 
tho coast wan strewed with wrecks, and ninny lives wptu 
lost nt sen and on shore. This wns lullowed liy other events, 
physical and commercial, siieli ns a jiestih-ncc, a revolt of 
ihv negro-slaves, the iinjaisition of a tax upon sugar, &e., 
whicli greatly retardeil tin- jn-ogiess of the eoloiiy. 

In the first half of tlio eighteenth eeutnry many salutary 
laws were made fur the gisnl government of the colony; hat 
the House of Assembly were frequently at issue with tho 
cxi.'cutivo and eiTk‘.-<iastiea1 ]Miwers in tJie iiiotlii'r countn', 
iTspectlng questions bearing on the interests of the colony. 
In the latter half of the ceiiliiry the Si‘vei) Vears' War, the 
American War, and tiie French Ih*vohitionary War, involved 
Barhndm’s more or less In their consequencin; and tlicM*. 
together with inismiin.igemcnt in tlie eutoniul office, and 
frequent fires nnd hnrrieanes in the island, brou/^t tlia 
eohmists to a viry inipoverislied slate hy the end of thi 
century. In 1^31 Ihu islaml was visited by a hurrlcaiiu, 
more dreadful (him hud ever Is-forc been experienced, hy 
which fiimu persons lost their lives nnd nil iiiiiuense amimnt 
of projicrty was destroyed. A ismfederatiun of tho Leeward 
Isl.inds was formed in 1871, ami tin* greater efficiency of 
goveriiineiit and saving of expense with which it was 
attended induced the eolonial office to suggest a similar 
eonfedcration uf the Wiiidwiird Islands, with Ihirbodocs at 
its head. The nmjnrity of the m)i.alHtants appeared to be 
in favour of the projM)s.al. but it was opposed by the legis¬ 
lature, and in lK7fithis g;ive riw* to some aerions riots, 
wliieh for a lime eunsideiahly iiii)Hsled the pnwperity of 
the island; but changes were inado in the administration, 
lUid euiiiidcnee was soon rcH'stublished. 

The constituent juirts of tin* legislative body of Bar- 
bailocs are, fii-st, the governor, wlio is appointed by nnd 
represents tlie crown (ami who is also govcrnor-in-chicf of 
St. Vincent, Toliagu, Cirennda, and St. Liiciu); second, tho 
euunei), appointed by the eovi'n-ign; nnd third, the assembly, 
which cuuaists of representntirea of the people. I'ho gover¬ 
nor hiis an unthurity over tho civil, judicial, nnd military 
institutions of the colony, somewhat resembling tliat of the 
sovori'ign, and, like the sovereign, has a veto on miy law 
pnssiHl l>y the ossmiibly. Thu Mcund constituent part of 
the legislative Iwdy, the council, stand somewhat in the 
same rank in ihc colonics lu the pi'erngc in England. With 
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llicm maj* orij;Iniitc any bill anconnoctwl with VvIpr or Ibc 
disjKiiial of public iiioiicj. Tho third body, the nsRunibly, 
is entirely compowd of tiie reprcKcntativus of the people, 
annually clw-led, tw«» jnembers b«*i«g ai-nt by each jiarisli. 
HiirbiulcMW is tlio sent of u biahuprie, and fU'vcn-tSKiitbs of 
the pfipulation oru ineinbcrH of tbo Cliurcb of Eii^lnnil. 'ilii! 
eiipital itoswa^eH a college ami »tvcrul oilier fine buildingfl. 

llurbiidooa la quite detached from the Ouribbenn chain, 
Ijciiif; AO miles to the castwnnl of St. Vliiecul, the iii^orest 
island. It lies bf.W. ontl S.K., and lias nearly the same 
RiZB and piMpoi'tiims us tin* Ible of Wi^bt, bcin;' 21 miles 
iu lea^h and 14 inilKti nenjas in its brrxidcst ^oirt. The 
surface b compimtivcly lotr, wit it ceiilly-UDdolutht^ bills. 
The cliiiuiU*, thuii;;)i w.arrn. is ns healthy as any )iarl of tlic 
\Vest Indies, and the Iieat is greatly nlleviuted hy the tnulc- 
niiid, which constanliy blows over tho island ; indued, the 
longevity of its iidiubitniitB b n proof of ltd saluhrity. Rnt 
the awful hiirrieaiieH with which it has from time to time 
l)een visited render tlio value of property very uncertain, 
'i'hcre aro ecvenil hitoininiais springs, some of wliirh fur¬ 
nish a gnt-ii tar tliat often supjdics the want of piteh 
.and lamp-oil, 

Tlie total area of narhadoes is 1U(i,470 acres, nearly 
.all <if wliidi lire niidiT lailtivation ; the soil in the lowlands 
ia black, and uomewhat reddish in the parts wlicre it is 
hhallow, on the hills chalky, marly, and near the sca-shuro 
sandr. Thu hlae.k mould is suited to tho sngar-enne, 
wliii-h is as productive here os in any island of the West 
Indies; the land is kept in a high stale of cultivation, but 
requires much manuring. Thu Inland is generally well 
suppliisl with water, but (ire-wiHKl is exp<>nsivc. Stock, 
vegetables, and fruit ore plentiful. Tim Island, geiuTally, 
has tho nppenmnee of a well-kept garden, inlersectnl 
throughout by cxci'llent roads. Scnrcely an acre on wbieh 
anything could be grown remains uiipHsluclive, and nslliero 
Is thus no mom fur squatting, thu piqnilatiiiii luivu Usm 
roinpeUed to lalsnir diligently for bin*, iind arc generally in 
a condition most creditable to their industry aud prudence. 

The principal, and indeed almost the only niichorage, is 
in Curlisln Bay, off Bridgetown, thu capital of thu islaud, 
where the merebant vessels lo.nil and diNcliarge their cargoes, 
the sugar being brought from liic other parts of the island 
ill small vessels culled drtH/fwr/i. (Uriisle Buy is quite open 
to tho westward, but sbcitcred by a projecting tongue of 
land, called Needham's Point, from the trade-wind and the 
Atlantic swell; and except in caw* of a htin'icanc may bo 
considered a secure port. There is a sniull bay also ofT- 
Olstiu’s, wberu vessels uc(iu>iuually aix-hur, os they do iitf 
Speight’s Town; but the. i>land is nearly encircled hy coral 
reefs, and the navigation iu its uuiglibunrlioud is coihc- 
qucnlly very dangerous. 

Tho population in 1881 was 174,88!), of whom 17,000 
were white, and the remainder coloured and blsek. As tlm 
urea of tho island is only IOC stiuaru miles, it will be ws-n 
that tlin density of tlie population is euiisideriibly more than 
1800 ]ier sqnani mile! The rev<-nue and cxjieiulittire is 
e»K*li about 30,000 per annum. The inqmrts and ex- 
jsjrts are each valued at Xi ,200,000 per animm. There 
is a large foreign comment at Barboilis's, iwising from its 
favounihlc pobitlen as on entrepot. The piincipal articles 
imported ore muimn*, provisiims—large quantities of which 
are nlitithicd from the United — linen and cotton 

goods, and hardware, the bulk of which is supjdied hy 
(treat Britain. The quantity of sugar annually ex{>orl(Hl is 
iiTcr 60,000 hogsheads; valut:,XsiJ0,000. The other arthdes 
exported arc chiefly m()I:n>s(*.s and rum. I'lie iniisirts aud 
exports liavu varied muoli at dilTei'eiit periods, in conso- 
quonee of Inirriennes and had hanTsts. 

RAR'BASA. BT.. wlio cufTered martyrdom at Nico- 
mtslia, iu llithuda, .about A.i*. 23C—or, according Pi 
other accounts, at Jleliopolis, in .3011—was b(qTi of gissl 
family, and was null educated )iy lier fulhor, Dioscorus. 


Tn order that slio might give undisturbed attention to her 
studii'B he liad a bower built for her, where she spent her 
time in retirement. She embmccil Cliristinnity tlinmgh 
tho influence of Orig«>u, and her heathen father was so 
enmgud that he handed her over to tlio Roman governor, 
Martionns, to bo dealt with aceordiug to law. Tlio 
govcinor, having tried in min to shako her constancy by 
arguments and tlireatK, had rcconrao to torture, but found 
tliat equally nnavaillng. Unmm-od by her constancy under 
sufTering, her father at length oflured to strike off Iter head. 
Uia offer was aeoapteti, but he had scarcely purfonnoil 
thu deed of blood when he wan blasted by a flush of 
lightning. Hcnco St. Barbara is prayed to during storms, 
and is tliu patron saint of artillery, her iimage In fonner 
times being ]>lar.cd on arsenals, powder magazines, &c. 
The iiukgnsiiK! in a French ship of war is still eidlcsl St. 
Itarhe. Her d-ay in tho Komnn Catholic calendar is on 
tlic 4th of Deccnibcr. 

BARBA'&XA. (from a former nnmo. Herb ,St. Bar¬ 
bara), a genus of plants belonging to the onler CKT'('iKhi<.K. 
The species of Barbarca aro perenoiai herbs, with fibrons 
nsits and erect stems. Tlio flowers are yellow, ATTiiiiged in 
racemes; the pedicels witlioot bracts. Darbartn ruffjariit 
(common winter cress) is a native, in damp moist plaei>s, 
of (imit Britain and throughout Europe; aleo of North 
Ameiiea.' This plant ha.H a bitter nauseous taste, and is 
Rumetimus grown ns a spring salad. It is often cultivated 
in pirduiis, esjiecLillyu donble variety whicli forms n hand- 
Komc Imrdifr-plant, the yellow Rocket Herb. Barbnreu 
(early winter cress) is a native of Franco and 
Great Britain ; it is abundant in North America. It may 
bo used AS a salad, but ia moro bitter tlian tlio e-ommoii 
wnter-iTcsK QSa«t>frtium ojficinnh). 

BARBA'RIAN. Tlio Greek term barbaroi appears 
urigiiiully to liave lH*eu applied to signify a mode of sja'celi 
which was nnhitelligihle to tho Greeks; and it was ]H*rhaps 
an imitative word intended to represent a cnnfusutl nntl 
indistinct sound. When nil tho races and states of Gr(*ek 
origin obtained a isimmon name, tlm word ni'quired u 
general negative sense, and expressed all persons who were 
not Greeks (Thucydides,!, S); aud subsequently it deiiutud 
a lower stale of civilization oorapared with tlm highi'r 
standard of the Greeks, lo Itomnn times harhari signified 
all who were not Roiiiuns nr Greeks. After tho fall of tho 
Western empire the t<‘rm wns applied to ll;e Teutonic races 
wlio overran western Europe, who did not consider it a 
tenii of reproit<-h, since tlie.y used it in their own codes of 
law ns an appellation of tho Gennans, oe opposud tn thu 
Romans. ISarlmrittn, iu modern langn-oges, genornliy 
means a person in a low state of civilization. 

BABBABOB'BA, TRXBVIRICK, Emperor of Ger¬ 
many (Frederick 1.), so called from the ruddy colour of 
his lM‘.ard, was bom in 1121, and succeeded his nnule 
Conrad III. on tho imperial throne in 1162. Conrad, 
knowing that many important and diflicult aflhits both in 
ehuruh and stale demanded imimsluite attention, and tli/it 
a mmi of no common energy was required to accomplish 
sudi a task, did not recommend to the princes of tho 
empire his young sou Frederick, hut Ids ne}ihew Ffcdcriek, 
son of Frederick, duke of Swabbi, by Judith, dangbter of 
IKnir}', duko of Bavaria. Accordingly, on the seventeenth 
day after the death of Conmd, FrwhTiek was unanimously 
cliosen and crowned at Aix-la-Clmpelle. He nobly vindi¬ 
cated Ills uncle's rhoicc, for lie m/iy safely bo pronounced 
tho greatest of all tlio German emjiorors. Buttling tlie 
conqwtition between Canute and Swegen for the Ilanisii 
crown in favour of the latter, he went to Italy lU 1166 to 
receive linmago and to imnish the Milanese and others 
tvho hiul oflciidcd him. In ibis bis first expoditlon into 
Itely, he in some measure Immhled the Milanese, inflicted 
w*ven! chastisement on Asti, took Tortona, which ho left 
to utter destruction after the inliabitonts hod retired, was 
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crAwn(<1 kin;; of TtiOy at Pavia, and ailrnnccd rajtidly 
towunU Rome, where Adrinn iV. hod just Bncccedcd Pop4‘ 
AnastAsinH, The city had been excited by Arnold of 
Rn-bcla to dispute tlie antltority of tlio pope. (Arnold 
'n'iiK fiubsequcully token prisoner, and burned olive by Uio 
]M»pe. Sco AnxoLU of BitROCiA.) lluvinf; hml on iuli-r- 
view with the pope, at which he consented to hold his 
liolincss’ Htirmp, and bavin;; re-establislied liis nnthority 
nt Rome oiid received tho imporinl crown from his Imnds, 
BArbaroKsa set out on his return to Germany. He divontitd 
his fintl wife on the plea of conson^initj, and inan'icU (in 
llbd) Beolrtco, heiress of Bur^idy,whi^ thiu passed to 
Jiiin. Rorbiirossa compelled Boleslons, dtike of Poland, to 
Acknowledge himself a vassal of tho empire, niid in the first 
six years of his rei;;n reotor<‘d tho empire to the suiiie jsiwer 
and extent of dominion whioli It had under Henry III. 
JIu look n terrible ven;;eaiH'u on the Milanese for their 
oppressive conduct to the towns that would not submit 
to them; so angry was he that lie made Gehhurdus, tlic 
governor of Milan, lie chained umler his table like u dug 
for three days, a terror to evil>diH-rs. He besieged Milan 
ill 1168 with 115,000 troops, Bubdutnl it, and on its again 
rt'helling destroyed its fortihcaliouH and entirely broke Us 
^pirit and power hy his ouverity. 

On tiic dentil tk Popo Adii-in some of tho caniiiials 
chose Victor IV., who was inclined to the imperial in¬ 
terests, iiiid the olhei‘8 Alexander III. Frederick, who 
■i'unsidercil himself us protector of tho chun‘h, e4ilU‘d a 
■council nt Piim, which pronounced for Victor IV. Alex¬ 
ander exeommnni(!atc4 the eiiipurur anil nil his partisans, 
and was himself recognized hy tho Kings of France mid 
i'!nglniid, and the (‘states of Lombardy. The emiieror, 
with I.(mis VII., king of Fninco, with whom Pope Alex- 
under hod sought ix‘hige, ogreed that n council should b« 
held to tenniikutu the schism in the chnreh, by dwiding 
lietween the two jsipes; this plan, however, failed. On 
the death of Pope Victor 1\'. in 1184, tho choice of tlie 
emperor's ]tarty fell on Paschal HI., who was solemnly 
jiistulled, mid who then crowiusl the cin|»cror niiil his 
consort Iteatrir-e. Barburossa was vanquished by {"‘sfileueo 
ill a third campaign in Italy in 1108, and it was with no 
littlu difliculty that he retorued. Luring the next six 
yeoTfi he was busily engaged settling tho ufFairs of Germany 
and patting down the feuds of the princes, £e. He also 
defeated n powerful confedonwy against him, and soon 
afterwards married Matilda, daughter of Henry 11., king 
of England, In IIRO BorbarosAA prc\‘ail«‘d on the pniKi-4 
«if the empire to clioosu his son Henry, who was only five 
years old, king of tho Romans, and he was accordingly 
ci-owncd at Alx-la-Chapidle. Having up|s!AHed the disorders 
111 Saxony, mid underlokcn a mcccssful exjwdition against 
Ilulcsiaus, duke of. Poland, he prepared fur a fourth time to 
vross tho Alps. Pope Pttscliiu liod died, mid the cardinals 
111 the interest of the emperor eboso for his suctaiHSur 
Cnlixtns IIL, a man very Inferior in talent to Alexondi’r. 
The latter was now rapidly gidning gitniiid. The cities of 
liombardy built n new city, which was culled Alcxnndrin in 
honour of him. Only tieuoa luid Pisa rcmaimil tme to t) 
emptnor. Having la vain sent tho Archbishop of Mentz, 
with a small army, to conclude peace, ho himtu'lf followed 
iiesicgod Alexq|tdria, negotiated, sent part of his army 
buck, and at Inst hod to tight; when the Lmibanls dcfr.'ited 
]iim, fuid it was thought hod killed him. A few days 
jiftenvards, however, to the unspeakable joy of the nmiy. 
lie Appeared again nt Pavin, where (he empress had already 
put on mourning. 

He now gave op Culixtus (who was dismissed from his 
]ivpedoni with A rich nhbey), was relieved hy Alexander 
fi-ora the Rxeommuniuntion, and modw ponot* with lii< 
I.umbards fur six years, which afterwards, hy the treaty u 
Gonatonce, assumed a more permanent elinmetcr. 
after he had himself and consort cniwned at Arles, ii. 


king and qnc«‘n of Burgundy. The peace of the empire 
now appeared established, when new troubles arose in 
Saxony. Henry tho I.ion, its dnke, had formed great 
^ lulls to extend his power, hut was In tlio end forced to 
sue for pence, and was banished for three yeurs. Henry 
lecordingly went, with his wife and children, to his fathcr- 
in-Iaw the King of England. 

A year after the f u'liru of Constance, order anS tron<iuillity 
‘verywhere provoiling, the emperor called a general diet at 
Mentz, ono object of whicli was to establish Lis five sons. 
This diet presented n rurenu of unrivalled festivity and 
splendour, lasting fur three wi'oks—the grandest tourney 
ver seen. The people hod some reason to shore in this 
general congratulation. In Germany Frederick hod de- 
bired Lu!)t*ok and RatlslKin iinperinl cities, and thereby 
had laid the foundation of a middle estate between the 
princes and the emperor, by wiiieli the power of the 
.after wus iiicn-OKed, and tho class of ejtizeiis elevated. 
Barbamssa's brilliant and varied life needed bnt one addi¬ 
tional lllustralion, his dci'ution to religion. On the breaking 
nit of the third emsade, the (nii|K‘rur, now an old iiiiin 
>f Hwenty, In gi'eat grief at the taking of .Tcmsalciii by 
Sabxdin. tisik the crush in 118!), with his son Frederick 
and A number of tlie iniiicipal German nobles, and an 
itmiy of 150,000 men, Ix-sidex many tbouAiiid volunteers. 
He p(‘netrated into Asia, gained two victories over the 
Turks near Iconiuin, and wah proceeding in his victorious 
can'cr to Syria, when his eventful lifn was brought to n 
dose in an attempt to Nwiiii on horseback across the river 
Calycadnus, where he wuh carried away by tho nuireiit. 
After his death his son Fruderiik, dnke of Swabia, took 
tlic cliicf command, but died of a pestilential dihorder 
at the siege of Acre in 1191; and of the mighty army 
led from Germany only a small remnuiit returned. Bar- 
liurimsu was tlie darling of his people; it is no lietion 
to nay that his very fuutstops were wors]ii]iped. lii 
tbosi‘ ages of oppression a tiuui, And he the greatest on 
earth, who ever succoured the oppressed uiid put down the 
oppressor with a strong lumd was like eiioitgli to be loved 
extrarugiintly. Besides be hod already once reappeared, 
after A ]»resnm(‘d death, iit I’avia. What wonder, then, if 
he who seemed to lx* tiioro than human, luid to Is-ar u 
clinmicd life, should bo tlnuight to live still? ^‘He. sits 
within the hill near Snt/.burg yonder, says trudiliun, its 
fancy kindled by strange noises from hidden waters within 
that liiiK'Stoiie hill, nml by the grand rocky look of the 
pbiee. A pensnnt once, stiimbUiig into tliu interior, saw 
the Kaiser in bis stone cavern; Kaiser sut at a marble 
tablo leoamig on Ids cIIkiw, winking, only half asleep; 
lieard had grown through the tublo nfid slreann'd out on 
tho Hour; he hxiked at the peasant one moment, asked 
him something about the time it was, then drooped hix 
eyelids again: Hot j'et time, hut will lie soon. He is 
winking os if to awake. 'I'o awake and set Ins shield aloft 
ngiuii, with—Ho! every one that is suffering wrong!” 
(Carlyle, •* Frederick the Great.” book ii.) 

BAHBAKOS'SA, EARUDJ, w:)s bom in the island 
of Mytilene about the year 1474, of Christian parents, and 
when twenty yeiirs of age went on Userd a Turkish pri\-a- 
teev, embracing nt the .‘-.iim- tiine the Mohammedan faith, 
when be osiiumed the 'I'uvkisli luunu of Harudj. llnviiiL' 
served for several years, during wldcli be distinguished 
himself by Ills hraw-iy and iiitolligenco, he was npiKiinled 
comtnauder of a gilUot, Histirst success was off the island 
of Elba, when! he took two large Ibqinl pdleju richly laden, 
and Iwuiid from Genoa to Civit,i Vecchia, and afterward'- 
lie took many others. Tlie fort of Gulctta was bis head' 
qnarters; there he dispiiMd of his prizes, paying a tithe to 
the Bey of Tunis, mid in tho oiitmu of a few yearn ho grow 
enonnoiisly rich. The Christian sailors, whoso terror he 
had la-eoine, gnv« him the name of Barbarossa, from tin* 
colour of his lieord, w'lncli was red. lu 151C he obtained 
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j>oRscK'.ii):i t.r Al^'ie^^, and thw won tlie i>eginuing of tho 
Tiiikihli ilmniinun over Algiora. 

I'lic Sjiauiiu-dH ef Oruii, akniii'd at tliu rapid bucwsH of 
KiK-li tin cntoi'prihliig ciiii'f, ilciiiuudcd rdiiforceiiioiitH from 
Sjtniii; nu<l Ciiurk*)! V., in I51K, mint 10,(IUI) iiicii ninliT tin* 
MiU'i|niN do Comnrcs, with onloiH to driro llunulj out of 
Aloicih. In tliu fmttle that look plHco llarudj lust hU life, 
at tlio ngc of forty-fimv, but tlif SpnninnU won' roinilsct]. 

BARBA&OS'SA, TCiTATit KDDIN’, liruliior of 
Mnrudj. llis tiaino wns lltidlicr, l>nt in llio roiirso of iiis 
hueo-ossfnl oiirii'r ho wn.s iKiimunHl by Siiltnii Solytnaii willi 
tho tith* of Khair Kildin, Le. “ tin* gtsid of tho fiiilh." Ho 
!h' also styled by ii>sl»iiuiis IturbarusKn II.. having sue- 
ceciK'd liw ImtthiT in the wivereignty of Algiers, and being 
known at sea by (he K-inio foiniidahio nasno. In tho fol¬ 
lowing year, after the doalb of Hamdj (1511*), n new 
nnnaiiient liniii S)>iiiii .'ijijs-aroil before AIgiein, which met 
witli the wniio fide as the furnior; hut inoru ofToclu-iily to 
smin* hinisolf, Itarbarossa ngrei-d to Inssnne tho tributary 
of tlie sultan. Selim 1., luid fmn that tiinu Algiers iurainn 
sitbjeil to the high ilonilnion of the I’ortc. iiarbamssa 
Continued (u sli'englli<‘n hiinself in Algn-rs, and in 1f>d2 
took }Mi>m-H.sion of 'rtinis, in the nanio of Solyinau, sultan 
of tlie Turks, who in jetum iniido hiin oapitiui-iioslia of tho 
Tiirkisli ileot, in wliieh eiipaeity he ilisplayed groat bravery 
anil skill in opjHtsing tho ooinbined Hoots of Sjiain, Veiths*, 
and (kiinn, the hvst of which was eomin.'uidcd by tlio eolo- 
brnted Duria; and In- ravagml the eiusts of Italy and tlic 
(•recioii Islands liehl by flie V'enetians repeatedly and fwr- 
fnlly. At length, on tlie alli-ince of tlie Turks with I'nniuU 
I. Hgaiiiht Charles V.. the Fn-neli and Turkish siiuudruns 
Were united under iia> hamssii, and they salksi tog<-thcr out 
of Murseilleh un the 5th of August, i5Jd, to attuek the 
town of Nice, whieli bi-longcd to llic Duke of Siuoy, 
I’lsiplo San with a.s|oiiishn>eiit (ho Ottninnn orescent and 
the lilies uf rniiiee eoinbined against a Cliristinu city, on 
whose runjiarts tioatt-il tho white cross of S.aMiy. Nice 
was obligi-d tu Minender hy ea|iitulatioii, but the csistlo 
<-ontinued to defend itself until the report of Doria's up- 
pnNU-li induetsl lbirbiinis.sn to raise the siege, lie, however, 
plundered the town in the night, against the articles of the 
eapitulatioii. huriiod (uu-t of it, mid carried oflTiOOO of tho 
inlmbiliiiils. Itarhitnissa rotiirm-d to Coiistantinuple in 
and be docs not soeni to have gone to sea anyiiiore 
afterwards. He died in 1546, and was huried at Ueshiklusli, 
near the entrance of the ISIack Sea, where be bad a country 
house. :uid the jihioe wlxa-u he was huried was to Ihi smai 
not inaiiy years sinee, 

BAHBAROUX, CHABIJBS, one uf the purest nud 
iiohlost of the prine.i(»id actors in the Freiicli Uevolutiun, 
was Isirnntiliu-KcUleK in 1707, and in I'elinmry, 17!i'i, cainn 
to I’uris to represent his inative town in the la'gislative 
.\sseinhly (the ereatinn and onltionie nf the fainons Con¬ 
stituent Assembly), being then mlvoculc and town-clerk 
of Marsoilhis, IIo fell in with the Ibikainls in Paris, bc'catiie 
intimate with them, and so joined what was afterwards the 
Girondist or iiKKlerate n'publicmt party. Madame Roland 
has left a brilliant sketch of the talented eiitlmsiasticyonng 
adiiK-ute, ‘‘iK-autiful us Aiitiiious.” When Austria and 
PniNsia, with almost all the rest of Europe understood to 
lie secretly liaeking them, declunn] a dufensire alliuneo 
against distracted Fniiice, soon after Itnrbaruux's arrival at 
Paris, uiitl when it was found (as was but natural) that tlie 
king ami eoart were only too di’siniiis to help tlteir country’s 
eiii-iiiien and their own friends, it wan Itarhamax who, 
dmiliiiig uwuy Ids angry toai-s, sent the fire-iiiasKagu to bis 
native lawn—“.Si-nd me 600 men who know bow to dio;” 
and priMluced the fmiiuus march to Paris uf the Marsc-il- 
liusi'. mill indirectly the iiniiiorlitl hymn of revolution with 

wliich they uened themselves to <‘Vcry fatigue. Tlic sceiies 
of excitement oeeiuTiiig on their entry into Paris, coeval 
with the loiig*ex|K‘i-ted declaration uf war by Prussia, and 


iinmediately followed by tho riot of lOtli August and mas¬ 
sacre of tho Swiss Guards, rt'SuUing in thn snimnnuiiig of 
the evilly-fainoiiH (iunveiUiun, arc dcscrilH'd, us it weni, 
ill Hushes of lightning in one uf tbu most inarvcllous his- 
toriL's ever written, nud nmid not be further lUIudcil tu Iicro 
(tJarlyle's “ French Itevolution,” Isioks v. and vL) In these 
scenes Utubarunx Iniro a eonsislent and tntly ]iniriotic ]iart, 
mid was rotumed tu the new assembly, tho Natiuiial Coii- 
veiiLioti, as eitisen-reprosentativo for Marseilles, with tliu 
greatest enthusiasm. In tho Convention, which at oiin> 
deereeil the rcpulilie, Itorharonx was very soon Isdd enough 
to (leiiuunee and expose Rolsispiurre o)M‘nly, and to sign 
his namn to written charges ngtunst liiiii, of coiniivaiiec 
W'itli those dremlful St'ptciiilmr inassaen-s of jirisniiers 
which sigiialisi.'d their meeting, of si'cret plots aguinst 
lilinrty, mid of other crimes. Hml lie only Imeii sup' 
(sirted by his friends! Thu moment was nllnwcd to 
sliji, and when Isiuvet rcitcatcd tho charges, now funnii- 
larrA-d into un aeeusalion agiiiiist Itolsispicrni iif aim¬ 
ing at a dietatorshi]!, Itarbaroux was refused a hearing in 
the debate which followed, though ho pleaded ]ias.sionati-iv 
to Ih- heard, even leaving his placo ns deputy, uad a]>]M-id- 
iag at the liar as a comuiuti jietiliuner Thu “ Moimtaiii " 
luul not Ihs'ii idle in the interim. If we sdd to tliis the 
fact that at liic trial of the king in December of the same 
yi'iir (17H2) Itarhamux voted for an appeal to the ]icople 
instead of un immediate sentence, we eiiiiiiot woiidiT that 
he was tlie object of especial hntrol to tho “ Moniitain,” 
and a cause of fury to its K-ader, Itubcspicrre. Wiieii it 
came to the struggle on Sunday, the 2iid of dune, ITUd, 
mid the “twenty-two” Girondists wiTo offmsl thi-ir fn-e • 
doin if lliey Would volunlm-ily quit the Couvi-ution, now 
altogether under the control uf Kubes]ilerre, it w';is Ilitr- 
Ik-inmx who exe.laiinei1—“No! I huvu swam to die ut my 
|sist, and '.vill keep my oath;" wheivnt the pahlic in tin; 
galleries roKo iu cxecmtiou, brandishing weaistns, and Hen- 
riot with the tnsqis advanced tu siin-ouiid the Tuileries, 
lest any uf tiie doomed men should escape. Tiiirty-tw-o 
represi'iitativcs (the “ tw-wity-two” haring grown in mmi- 
liers) were expelled ut once, seiii to their liuines, and guarili'il 
hy geiidamies. Several, and amongst them IlarlNUMux, 
escaped and took refugn in tho pvovinr.<-s; but hero he could 
not, “ proserit ” tliougb ho was, keep quiet, und ws' Franco 
IM'risli; for it wiw he who gave Charlotte Corday tho note 
uf iiilnxlucliun to Duperret, whtdi formed her ostensible 
pretext for going tu Paris ou her actual errand to murder 
Marat. In July, eleven of the chief of the Girondists inndu 
a brave attempt to rouso southern Fmncc .-igainst the 
Terror; it failed, and they fled towards Bordeaux, intend¬ 
ing there to taki' ship for some Ic-hk distracted country. Thu 
vivid account uf this lliglit uf tlio eleven Girondists hy ioni- 
vet is too famous to need more tlion mention bore. Darbn- 
roux, with sprained ankle, over chnery, is M*eii in it limping 
along, full of hope and valour, Ko and ono or two otiicis 
t<sik ship from Quimper in a fishing bout, still sti-nggling 
towards llordeaux, und rooebod there in August, finding 
some holes, or cellars, or lofts in which to be hidden hy 
friends. Tho pursuit waxing bettor, an aRccting farowell 
was taken, and the fugitives sepamted. Giiojuly morning 
iu 17H-1, when changing thoir hiding-place, Barbaroux. 
ituxot, and Pdtion (wlio boil kept togethe^ wevo surpristsl 
by u crowd of country people whom they mistook for pur¬ 
suers ; and Barlmrnux, resolved not to foil Into their hanilH 
alive, shot himself. He was but twenty-seven years obi 
oven then. The utiicr two, thus deprived of thoir faoarf ami 
head, were found in a cnni-ficld two d.ays after, their bodii's 
half eaten hy dogs. 

BAR’BABY, a general and ratlicr vnguo denomination 
w'hicli luis been ndupted hy Eumpeans to dMignstu tlif 
norilicni ]uirt uf Africa, which oxtonds along tlm const of 
the Medilerraiiuuii uiid as far iulaud os tlie great desert, 
from the fitmtievs of Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean. It 
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pnil»racos four slatt'H nr (lIviHiniix— ‘Aixjkria, Morocco, 
Tunis, and Triuom, witb lliejr resix'ctivo dopcndcucics. 

appellation of Uarbary uppears to Lave Itwii dM-iw'd 
from llerlmr, by n-liivli the Araba deeignated tlio wlio 

iubabitvd this region before the Saracen ronijm-Ht. Such 
itt b-iiHt Kccms to bo the derivation aaaumed by the Aj'.a- 
blm hiBtoriiiiw and geographers, wl«» iiwj tla* word Barlmry 
or Berbery in speaking of Nurtli Afrien. Otbers dome 
lbirl«»ry from barbnnu, “barharinn.” Tho natural, gen- 
grapliieii), bistorieol, Aud |M>lilicAl fentureg of tbia wide 
ivgioii are troiited under the arlielus refeared to above. 

I'be region is emailed by tbu Andis of Egj']«t anti of Asbi, 
Moglivebjor “tbo West,"and tho people iloghrebiits. The 
laiigii.ig*' of the Moors is callwl tho Western Araiiic, 
an<l (lillers from the Arabic of Egypt and Syria. Some 
of the Arab tribes of the interior, however, liovit n’tidiied 
tiieir tirigiiiul latignugo, the Knndsh or Kastem Amide. 
The priiunpal m«Ts that inhabit Burbary are:—1. Tho 
M.njis, who live in or u<air tlio towns, and who are a very 
mixed rnc>e: many of them arc doNceiidvd from tlioso who 
wi-re driven out of Spain in the fiftmith and sixtoenth 
eeiitnries. 2. Tlie Arabs, wboaro mostly noniiidiR,iuid tend 
tiii'ir floi-ks on the pLiins of tbu interior, it. The Berbers, 
or Kalirles as they are called in Algeria and Tunis, who 
ebiefiy iniiabit the mountains and the valleys of the Atlas. 
4. Tln! Blacks, from Soudan, whom-e inosliy slaves. 6. The 
.fens, who nu! very imineruus in tho towns, where many 
of them eaiTy on various bmneUcs of pnititnhln trade. 
tJ. The Turks, who oft<-n have eliildren by Mourisli wives, 
who are called KisdouUs. 

Tlio length of Bnrhary from K. to W'. may Is* rirkoned 
idNiiit 2000 niilvp, from Bomba, the eastern frontier town 
«*f Tri|s)li, to tlie roast of Mogadon*, in Mon-ceo. Thu 
lirenilth of the country varies greatly, 

BAB'BA&Y APB or MAOOT (.l/arncws nr /iinii* 
niflntiiuf) is a Mnall eatnrrliine ape, a native of Northern 
.Uriea and Gibraltar. It ib tho only monkey found in 
EnnijM*. Tlic elaiuis of tl>e Bjirbary ajs* on all who liavo 
limtiteti liy medical scteuce are vi*ry great, for it wasdiss<H!t ed 
and its aimtoniy studied by Gnlen, apliysieiaii of tbu M-cond 
century. This ape, it U said, played tbu pnrl of the Capi- 
toiinn geese in tlic biegu of Gibraltar, giving the alarm to 
tiiH garrison wheu tla- Spsumrds attempted a surprise. 

This interesting little animal !s about the sixe of a oat, 
and the gi-neral colour of tho fur is yellowisli-hrown. The 
tail is quite rudimeuinry, having only tliret! vertehrac. This 
ape nsnally gitcs on all fours. The hsid of the mngots in 
their native African forests coniuHts of tigs, chestnuts, fruit, 
and vegetables. In Gibraltar, benvever, they are n>striete<l 
to nstts and hnlbs, with such Inxuricb ns eggs wliencver 
they i*au g»'t u clmncc jif stealing tliein. 

'i'hu c|uebtion naturally arises, How did the Uarltnry nis* 
gt*t «iu the Rock of Gibraltar ? How was he separated*fi*om 
bis bretlii-cn in Algeria and Morocco? Tbu byjtutliesis of 
tbe exibtonco of a subterraiuian pnssugi* from tbo Dark 
Continent to Hie Rock is iugonions, but scarcely probable. 
Oil tin* other hand the strong oumnit through the straits 
would effeetoally prevent anything drifting from one slduof 
them to tbe other. The iiinst pndiablo explanation is tlial 
at a distant period the two continents were unilud, niid the 
magot roamed at will through Algei ia, Moroom, tlio Inna 
no>v covorad by tho soa, aud tliv miuth of Spain. Tliis 
hypothesis is rendered more probable by tbo fact that in 
mime caves recently discoTored in GibrMiar bones of tho 
hyena, tho rhinoceros, and tho eleplinnt have Itecn found 
rmeinhling tho bones of the same animals now living in 
Africa. See Ai'b;. 

BABBAA'T&O. the chief town of a very fertile district 
of the some name, in tbe province of lluesca, in Aragon. 
It is situated on tho Vero, which is crossed by stone bridges. 
Barbastro U tbe scat of a bishop, and has a jHjpnlatiun of 
«hOO, chiefly emplovcd iit tanning and currying leatlier. 


BAB'BAULD, MRB.. was the only daughter of llts 
Rev. .lolin Aikin. D.D., and tbe sister of .Tolm Aikin, M.D. 
MUs Auua Lsetitin Aikin was born 2!)tli June, 174J, at 
tlio village of Kibwortb Ilareuort, in l.>-icesU.*rsbiro, where 
her father was at that tiiiiu master of a Inys' suliool. Her 
early education was siipinHur to what was tlien eunsidun'd 
fitting for young ladies. She had a toler&b^ knowledge 
of lailhi, Iswides some acquaintanee with Greek. Her 
father removed with bis family to the town of Wnrringtini 
when sbo was ilfti-en yonrs nf age. At Warrington tin* 
Htsuety lunong wliieli she lived was sueli os to fix her tastes 
in the din'ction they bad taken, ami to enlarge the spben- 
of her knowledge. Miss Aikin had early siiown u taste for 
jsictry, but it was not until tlin yetu* 1773, when she was 
thirty years of age, tlinl she yielded to tbo persuasions of 
her brother, ami consimteil to tlio piiblieatioii of a scleetiuii 
from her ptxmis. The success of this volume at uuce esluh- 
lislied her ie|mtatiun. 

In 1774 Miss Aikin marriiHl the Rev. Ruebeniniit Bar- 
liaiild, a Dissenting minister, descended from a family of 
P'reneh Protestants, who hud taken refuge in Rnglund in 
the reign of tsmis XIV. ^Ir. Buvbuuld was educated in 
tlic aeadciny at Warrington, nod at the iiinn of his iiiurriugo 
had been rceently appointed to the elmrge of a Dissenting 
voogregation at 1'algravu in SulTulk. lie u)ieneil u liuaid- 
ing school for hoys, and ins wife, assisted liini in tlio 
liiiKiiiesH of instniction. After a fen years, Mrs. Borbauld 
W.-IS solicited to receive several little boys us her oa*n 
peculiar pupils; and among tills numls-r may 1 h< mentioned 
Jaird Denman, afterwards cliief-justia* of England, and 
Sir IVilliiim Gell. It was for the iim* of these her almost 
infmit Hcliobirs that she composeil lo-r “ Hymns in Brnsi* 
for Children.'* In 177.'* Mrs. BarUmld publislied a siiiall 
volume, cntitbsl ‘'Devotional Piis'es,” <&u., and alsiut tbe 
siune time also she wrote that adinindile little volume, lier 
“ Karly Les-Nuns,*' a jiubliration wiiieb li.i.-t ever siiiee liceu 
u standard woik. 

The school at Pnlgnive wjus eonfhiiietl with siircess for 
eleven years; lint this eoiitiuiied mental exertion imiNiiivd 
tbe bcnltli of Us condnetors. After a residence of a year 
or two abroad they settled at Hampstead, where Mr. Bar- 
banid rceeived u few pupils. Mis. Itatbaiild tisik an .active 
interest in the stirring ]Hdilies of that time, and wrote on 
the subject.s of the Test Acts mid tho slave trade. She 
roiitribiiled several papers to her lirutlicr’s always jrapuhr 
“ Evenings at Home." 

Mr. Barlsuibl IsTnine. in 1811'J, jiastor of a Unitimnii 
eoupvgalion at Newington Gnm, and at this time ho 
changed Ids resideiiee to Stoke Newington. Tliu eliief 
inducement to this removal w.as tlie desire felt by Mrs. 
Barbnuld and her lirotlicr to )»ass tho roiniiiiulcr uf their 
lives in nub other's MH'icty. Mrs. Barlmnid's liusliand 
died ill 1N08. Site eontimied to em|iloy bn'self in literary 
niulertakings, and in ISll published a iHiIiiieal poiiu, 
wliicb was not, however, very favotirnldy n*eeived. 

Her Hphits were greatly tried during the later yrars of 
her life % the 1os.h of iier brother, who died in ]tl22. Her 
constitution. niitnr.il]y cxei'lleut, slowly giuv woy under an 
usUmiatic complaint.and sliedh-d on the htli of March, 1 n 23, 
after only a few days* serious ilhie.ss. in domestic life Mrs. 
Bnrbanhi was ehaiaeterixed by strong AontH;, deep 'uelitig, 
liigb mural principle, and a rational but ardent piety. Uur 
works wen' collected by lier iiieec, Lucy Aikin, mid ]ml>> 
lisbcd ([.ondon. 182b) in tno vulumea. prefuei'd by mi 
iiiterestiiig mnnair. Svo ai.so ‘‘Memoir of Mrs. Bar- 
bantd " (1874), liy her greul-nieee. Mrs. A. I.. Le Breton ; 
mid “Memoir of Mrs. A. L. Barliaiild," by Grace A. 
Ellis (1874). 

BAK'BEI* (Barbiw), a genus of fishes belonging to tbo 
carp family (Cypriniilo!) and tbo order rtiYoosTOMi. Tin* 
ehanictcristies of tbu genus are the following—dorsal mid 
annul fins sliurt, the second or third r.iy of the dorsal tin 
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In tlic ftTin i.r 11 Btrong and formidable apirr, nnd in most 
.sirfcips fonr ftesliy Imrbels ni>cmt tbe inoutb, ninni-ly, two 
ou tlic snont, nnd two at tlie luiglt-s of (Ik.' opfH-r jnw. 

'Die barbels ore not oxclnsivcly rnniivoroiiK; tlicy feed 
also on aquatic plants and iwts, and bore with their Bmnit 
into tho Buft earth of llic hanks in order to obtain tliciii. 
'riio spocicB^ro iiuincrotu, Intli in the Old and Ktnv World. 
Many attain to a very large size. 

The coininoii barbi-1 (^llnrhun r»///or«j() is fonnd in most 
of the larger rivers of KimqH*. It JiUiunds in the TbnnK-s, 
ntrurding good sport to tin- angler; l>iil il is wortliless for 
Ibo table, being eoarse aixl liony. “ Dnriiig suniUKT,” 
wiysYarrcl!, “tbistisli in shoals frequents tlie weedy puts 
of the river; 1ml as soon ns the. weeds Is'giu to decay iu 
Autumn it Mvks deeper water, and shelters itself near piles, 
locks, nii<l bridges, which it frequents till the following 
sprlug.” It- fivds on sings, wonns, and small fibli, nnd 
spiwus in May. 'J'lie Iwrbe) gr«>ws to n Inrgi* si74', nnd 
weighs often fruni 8 to il> llis. Yarrell records one the 
weight of whh-Ii was lbs, 

“The barbel,”KayKllucklanil,“hasnotii tmitli in hislieiul; 
his mouth is mode fur piking ulHint uiiiong the stones at 
tlsi bultoni of the river and proenring his prey, which con¬ 
sists of aliiiost' anything, lie is a regnlnr fivsh-water pig, 
and lives by picking up what he can tiiid, lio il uniuial or 
he it vr^tnble; a gistil liig bih-wonii, however, he cannot 
rmst. U.S I have discovered, to iny great delight. When u 
barbel is li<K>ke<l be always ciidcavonr.s to strike at the line 
with his tail to break it. Now if we exnmiuu tbu baek flu 
<if tlic barbel we shall tiinl that the first nty <if it is cut 
into detqi notelies just like a saw, and 1 always fancy that 
tin: lutrliel in 11ie.se struggles is endeavoiiriiig to tiso tins 
snw-like iin. It van Is; of no nsu to him, however, ns re¬ 
gards sevuriiig the line, for the scrmtKiii.>i are qnitn e<»vered 
by the tnenibnmo winch envelmw Ibis fii*st ray of the tin, 
in common witJi tin* other rays. Thu use of it i imagine 
to Ih' to steady and steer him in tho ntpid currents and 
mill stri'uiiis in which he lives. If we move the serrated 
ray ujiwiirds, we liiid the whole tin follows it and is kept 
U'lisc by it; let It go, the tin agnin sinks dowii." In 
Krami' Imrbels arc caught with “ Ik-JI rods'* -lisliiiig rods 
with a bell attiU'hed to a |iieee of wlinlebouc at the to]). 
'Ibe Im'II rings when the lisb touehes the bait. 

A cloHidy (dik'd sp-eies, called the Hinny (//oW/us hynuf)^ 
nlHiunds iu the Nile, where it grows to a large size, souie 
weighing 70 lbs. It is nmeh esleeiin'd, nnd com-cquontly 
eaptnred in gre.at iiuiiiIhts; but ns tisli, when dead, will 
not keep ill Egypt, the (isbenneu, having hauled up their 
lines and seeiired the lisli, put n slroiig iron ring through 
the jaw. nnd nttneliing a stout cord to tlie ring, return tho 
lisli to tho river, mid fiisteu the cord to the slioie; ooii- 
hei|uently they have always a stock of live tisli ready for 
sale. The Init psed is ii ibito sleeju'd in honey, and several 
of these, each coneealiiig a houk, an.' stuck iuto a inosB 
rou>-ls(ing of oil, clay, flour, honey, nnd ehopfied straw; 
into this, when dro]ipcd into the deep water, (he fish 
greedily lioro, and niTiving at the dales ravenously swallow 
them, nnd an* of eoursa caught liy the hook eoneealiHl 
w ilhhi; the eord attached to eneh houk is lud held by the 
tisliennon, bnt fastened to u palm braneli stuck into the 
bank, with a small Ih-II snspeiidcd to it. Tbu tisliennan 
sits near, pursuing some ociaipition, and is naincd by the 
1 inging of t Ik- Is-ll when a tisli is booked, lie nseerfainn to 
which of bis lines it is attached, pulls it out, and secures 
it in tbu Tnainiur nliieb lias just l>een dcserils'd. 

BAR'BELS (/loWm, n beard) are skinny appendages 
fomnl on tlie jaws of some tishes, usually four in iiuin- 
bcr. Tliey nrv often deielupcd into movable and sensitive 
organs of toneb. 

BAR'BBt fLat. Imrbn, the bcni-d). one wbo.<ic occn- 
jintinn it is to slinve and trim beards, nnd who generally 
includes with Ibiil the cutting and dressing of luiir. 'Jlie 


occupation is one ot great anti<]uity, nnd is n-ferred to 
in the Old Testnment (Ezek. v. 1) as though existing 
among th« Jows, iioluitbstnmling the probibitionM in Hie 
law against sliaving the beard nnd temples (Lev. six. 27). 
In former times the profeiisiou was one of some dignity nnd 
imp>rtnncc, the barlicr acting also os surgeon (“ Imrber- 
siirgcon ”); nnd at n later jMiriod, when it was fanhiunablo 
for gciitletiieii to wear clidionitc wigs and piwder, the Imr- 
Iwr was In great request. Jn England and Franco (he 
pmctico of pri^-ute shaving and of lotting tho board grow, 
and ospieially tl^i almiidoninent of wigs, liavo caiiHed the 
busiiiesH to decline, nnd its followi-rs are mostly drawn 
from tlio limnblor elussua. lu Spain the barber is still on 
iiiqiortant personage, and his eervIccHarc called into general 
ii>qnisition, wliila Ins shop still foniis a favourite lounge, 
ns it used to do all over Kuropo in the middle ages, for Ibo 
purpose of smoking and gossip. In Oriental countries, 
where the pmcticc of shaving the whole or pirl of tlie 
head is indulginl in, tlin trade still flourishes. ’I'ho p-eiiliar 
liractiiH» of tho Chincso causes the trade of the barber to 
lie one of cousidcrublo iinportom-e, though it is ouly frd- 
lowed by tho poorer chisscs. In the southern districts of 
China the b.ar!s*rB r.vry their stock-in-trade nbont with 
them nnd practise in the o]>cn air; mid with (he aid of a 
razor, which costs iilKiiit twopence, a strop made of u striji 
of stout calico, and A little warm water, contrive (without 
the use of soap) to sluivc their ciutomers, usiiidly charging 
threi- uisli, or about a farthing. 

Anciently, the bnrls'r's razor being the great blood-Ict ter, 
the harlicr nnd surgeon were regarded ns having a natural 
alliiiily; nnd some of tlio minor operations of surgi rv', kucIi 
ns tiKitli-drawing and blood-letting, with pmctistil by 
iKirlsTK down to u very recent period indeed. In Englnnd 
till* barbe-rs were tirst incorporated iu 1401, during the 
reign of Edward IV., nud by R2 Henry VIII. c. 42, they 
were united with tliv surgi-ons Into one eompuny of liarix-r- 
hurgeons. Though thin Act distinguislies lictwecn the two 
[irofessioiiB, forbidding tlio surgeons to practice “ barbery 
or shaving,” and confining tlio Imrlsira to tho minor opi^rn- 
tions already referred to, tlio two companies remitined 
united until 1745, when they were separated by the Act 
18 George II. c. 15; but tbu hurburs still possess tbi! 
ancient Imll wbieli they liod before tlie stiigeous wi-ro dis¬ 
united from them, ami whicli stauds in Monkwell Stns-t, 
Crip]>k'gate, in the city of London. Thu borlKTs sign of a 
strijHHl pole refers to the pToctico of bliKHl-tetting, tbu 
bpii-al lines representing (ho rilibou used for winding round 
the Alin previous to tliat operation. Thu bmall brass basin 
which hangs from tho end of the )>olc, nnd in the contour 
of wliieli a curved notch U seen, is the roprescntnliiu of 
thu barls'r’s basin wliich roedvisl alike the blood drawn 
from a patient or tho latbe; wlicrewitli to slinve a cus- 
toim-r; in the latter case tbu nuck fitted into (he airved 
nntrli, so that no hvthcr was spilt on tlie clothes. Tliu use 
of a larlH-r's basin as a lielm^ by Don Quixote, who took 
it for the cnelinnted helmet of Mnmbriiio, is one of the 
most niirtli-stiiTmg touches ui tliot immortal book. 

BAKBBBI'NZ, an Italian family wliieb was origiiiaily 
settled in Florence, and was raised to a high rank among 
the Itoimm nobility in consequence of the deviation of one 
of its mumlN-rs, Cardinal MafTuo Barbcrini, to tlic Pnjuil 
rbiiir in lf>23, wlien be assumed the name of Vrban Vlll. 
Vrlmn had tlireo nephews, two of whom wore msdo enr- 
dinnls, and the third ])n'fcct of Home, aud they ultimately, 
after some vicissitudes, bccamo imssosiicd of the fief of 
PalcKti'iiia, which lud funnorly liolongcd to tlio Coluuna 
family. 'J'lin Hnrberini buvo over sinco ranked innung tlic 
tir^t Koiiinn nubility, several of them having been cor- 
illnals, wbiti' (be lay repreMentutivo of tho family iM'uni tb" 

title of prince, imd is ]sissc«sed of estates at Palestrina. 
Albano, and iu otiior jMuis of Italy. In tliu ]ialncu of 
the Harberini nt Palestrina is the celebrated hiosajc taken 
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out itf the Tomplft of Fortnne of Pneneste. [See Pai.eo- 
TRIJJA.J Tlio l*ftlftZ»o Barborhii at Iltune is u vn»t struc¬ 
ture, built by Bernini, and gives its ntunn to tho 'bqimro 
iH'foi'c it. It unitniiis o reoscum. n girilcry of paintiiip). 
•niid n library, widcli was colicclcd by Cardinal Francis 
Burlieriiii, ono of tho ueplicwa of Urban VIII. Tlio library 
)S riclt in \’al\iab!e MSS.; its catalogue was printed nt 
Koine in 1G81, in threo wls. folio. Tbn picture gallery 
<s>nluins tbo celebrated poilrait of the “Fonuirina,” by 
Iluflaclic (her 1(»vcr), and tlio yet more eoleliniiiHl jxirtrait 
generally known os that of Bsntrieu Cciici fsee CKNtn], 
]>uliit«!d by Gnido. Tliorc is also a fine villa, witli very 
ext(*nsivo gardens, belonging to tlio same family, at Itome, 
near llii! Tliermoi of Diuclotiau, and nnotber in the iieigh- 
fiotirbotKl of Albann. 

BARBERINZ VASB. See PoI(ti.ani> Vass:. 

BAR'BXRRY, a genus of plants (Uerix'rls) Isdonging 
to the order BRnnRRinACK^fC, among which it is iimnc- 
<liiilely known by its slirubby habit, berried fmit, and tlie 
|iresenn< of glands u]Kin its petals. There an* six sepals, six 
]s'ta!s, and six stamens; the ovary is one-eellisi, with a few 
ovuli-M. Tlie harlierry is remarkable for the irritability of 
its stamens, whielt, when tiio filament is touched on tho 
Inside with the poiut of a pin, bend forward towards the 
pistil, toui'.li the stigma witli tho anther, remain enrv'eti for a 
short time, and theu partially recover their erect iioeillon; 
tills is I>Rst seen in warm dry wentlier. 

The siH>eies of which this geuns consists arc' interesting 
Imili for (heir utility and their U'AUty. The acid (|uality 
of the fruit has rendered all the 8|>ecies more or luss 
estmiied: that of JlerberU arUtata is dried by tho 
inouiitainecrs of India as misins, and sent to the piains for 
s.alc. The bitterness and nstringemey of the hark has 
caused them to Ixt nu'vired into the list of nsefni iiieiliciual 
plants; and it was useertained by Koylc that the Ai/«i«i! 

(/.yi’iMm Judietnit) of Diosenrides was an Indian 
sjHs ies now called IterberU J.fnium, The “ barlnTiy 
bark ” of till! Indian PliAnnacopicia is fn»m tlic roots of the 
two speeles already inentioned, and of /ierlifrin iuialura. 
It is IV Nmir, iinti]>eriodir, and diaphoretic, and is of gn‘at 
MiUie in fevers, debility, diArrlioca, dysiKpsia, &c. The 
Hindus make an extract, which they call “ rusot." and use 
iu viirioiis forms of eye disease. 

JieriierU ritltjarui, nr common barbeny*, inliabits equally 
tlio north of KuroiK% Asia, and America, in woods ami 
thickets, esiM-cially in limestone countries. It is usually 
A buAh from 4 to C feet high; but iu Itidy it livooities ns 
huge as a plnm-tive, living a couple of centuries or mini*, 
'riid wood Is lianl but brittle, and is chiefly employed by 
the dyers for staining yellow. The acid (|iiiilitios of tins 
tviiit nmder it unfit to eat raw, but it makes one of the 
most delicious of prosen’os. A yellow dye is made from 
the bark of Ibc barlicrrr. The barlKury is subject to the 
nttneks of a fungus, iUcimuM, whiob covers the k-aves 
with yellow spots. 

BAR'BBT (Cupitouidffil is a famny of birds belonging 
to the Older Voutoukm. TIieyRredistingiiished by their 
large conieal beak, piificd out at tlie sides of its Uise, wbicli 
is licardcd witli five tufts of liristles directed forwards. 
Tlie ulugs are short, tlio proportions lienvy, and the flight 
low. Their food consists of seeds, fruits, and ospoditlly 
ill tho cni<o of the Americau sjiecies, of iusis-ts. They live 
111 pain during tlio breeding season, wliicli is in the spring, 
and bn*ed in the holes of trees. Tlicy gimendly associate 
In small flocks, and many spesues are riclily colimrud. Tliey 
Are indigenous In Asia, Africa, and Aincriciu Mr. Widbuv. 
in his “Ti'opieal Natur<<,”Bays tlint the speeii'S found in .Asia 
mill Malaya are “mostly green, but ndumed nlsint the head 
and nock with patebos of tbe muKfc vivid reds, blues, mid 
yellows ill endless combiiiutinus. The Afriomi species oco 
usually block or greeiiisli-black, with masw's of intense 
cTtmwm, yellow, or whltu mixed in various pnipuvtinns and 


ywittcms; while tlin American sjircies combine both styles 
of oilonriiig, but tlte tints arc usually more delicate, and 
mtJ often more varied and more hannonioiisly interbleiiUcd.’' 

The bristly iNirbct (^I'ogonian /urrutvs) is a native of 
Africa, and reinnrkabln for a tuft of bristles on tho chest. 
Tlio tliruat, head, and neck aro deep bbick. tbn upper 
]ihimagR brown and spotti'd. and marked wit^ sulpliur 
yellow. Tile under plumagn is greenish sulphur, s|inttod 
with biaekish. It is about 7 inclics long. 

Cayenne liarbel (^Capitu catfanetuU) is an inhaiiilant 
of Guiana. It loves the solitude of the inmost recesses of 
the forests, where it nestles iu holes of trees, a {kwhuiu- 
fieation of cpicun'Aii enjojnnciit, moving only now and 
tlicn to (Mteli an insect. It lias two tous in front and two 
behind; the inner hind toe is short. 

'J'he Ucvlon biirbet {Mefjalwma ze>/htmca) is abniiilinit in 
Geylnii, wlieiv it breeds in tlio holes of treiii, Ltying three 
or four pun; white eggs. It feeds upon fruits and berries 
of 111 ! kinds, and probably also lijsin insisds and smnll 
biitis, as Sir H. lAviird found that a specimen confined iu 
an aviary dcstiiiyisl and swallowed whole the little Amudinie 
wliiclt were placed with it. When confined in a small 
cage this individiial set to work to digliisway tlirougii the 
wiMid, and liainniered upon it vigorously in the inauuer of 
a woodjieckiT. 

(“ A Monograph of tlie Cnpitonida) or Seaiisorial Bnr- 
bets,” by C. K. T. Murslmll and by F. L Marsbiill, 1871.) 

BARBgrri., an earthen mound behind a raiiijiart, by 
wliieh heavy guns arc bronght alxivc the pnra(>ct. By this 
mrangi'nient the gnu is raisid iiigher than tlic embrasures, 
and thougli more ex|x>Hcnl to the enemy’s fire it possesses 
a much greater freedom of nuigi'. One or two iniiieliids 
Imre been hnilt for tin- British navy having gims in bar- 
iK'tte towers rising Ihrnugli tbo nppi-r deck. Tlie guns in 
these arc loaded and trained within tho shelter of tin' 
tower, mid are then raised and fired by tlie means of 
machinery, the recoil of tbe gun Wing utilized to lower it 
again aftiT firing to tlie loading position. 

BAR'BICAN, in aneient fortification, was nsnally a 
small round tower for the station of aii advanced giiaul, 
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pLieod jnsl liefore tlic outer gale of llie castlc-yard, or bal- 
lium. In cities or towns the Imrbican was a wateli-tower, 
placed in s«<ino important point of the cinmnivollatiou. It 
had wmetiuu-a a ditch .and drawbridge of its own. Tho 
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Rtrrct (>f calliHl Rfti'tiican Ux n]ipi'Ilntii‘i) 

fnnii its vicinity to n lower of lliis sort altiiclied to Ibo 
Kity wall, lli« rumains of wliirh were visible In tliu clu.se 
of the Inst century. 

BAH'BZTON. tlic nmiic of nil aiirient Guvk. iustru- 
tiicut. ft liml iiinuy ktriii^s and was nmde wlmlly or in 
part of itiory, but it ditiVreil fi-om llic lyre. Jii the six- 
ti'ciitli and scvi-ntfi-iilli n-nturii-H tliu niiiiti' was usisi fur 
uii instniment of the viol i-Inss, intibubly by nil crior of 
siHdliii}; fur tlie IIaicyton. 

The on;;inal barbilon (or Imrbilus^ is hicom'idly iittri- 
buli'd by II rarolcss criur to Aiin<T(-on, bill the alludes 
to it IIS iilri'ndy in i-xisleiiee. It had nion^ strings tlmu 
the lyre, and ;;reut(‘r n-soiialiee—hciice tho jireferenei- of 
Aiiiicieoii: nml is soiiiethiies ealled by the Greeks the 
“ iiiiiny-souiuliii;' or Asiatie lyre.’' lloniee (Ode I) alludes 
to it ns a natiie of Is-shi.i (Asia Minor). 

BABBONK. .Ve ItAlii.lioM-.s I'akI.IAMI-.nt. 

BABBOU, the name of n fiuiiily of French printeis, 
who for many veiu's i-eiideied tliemwlves famous for the 
eoms'liiess ns well ns eleoaiiee of (ho woiks wliich issued 
from tlieir pvi’sses. 

.lenii Ik-trUiu, tile tiint of the name who Is known, was 
settled at l.iolis, when; lie piinted the works of ('lenient 
Marot. His deM-einhuiis eontimied to exendse their 

art for more tliaii two eeilliiiies. Two biothers of the 
lamily settled at I’aris, de.in Joseph IhirlMiu in 17(11, and 
.loseph Ihiiliun ill 1717. Ji»e)ih-Geiaid llarboti, nephew 
of the two llailHiiis I.LSt ineiilioued, In ejune a Issiltseller ill 
I74(i, t(K)k the piiiilino-otliee of liis niadn .li)M’]ili's widow' 
in 17oll, and sisni iirtenvard.s en;'a{{ed in the series of 
ehuNsies whie.li Is-ais his name. 

BAB'BOUB or BAB'BSR, JOHN, a divine, liis- 
toiian, 'iiid piwt of Scotland, was Isivn at Ala-rdeeii alsnil 
tlie year IJltl, and died alHiut IJ'.io. ilaiiii^ reu-iveil a 
Ivili'iK-d edueatioii lie entered into holy orders, and was pm- 
nioteii hy Kiti;r Ibivid II. to tlie erehdeueoiiry' of Aberdeen 
in I'lfiU. ills love of learning wms so xtroiij; that ho eou* 
tinned to proseouio his studies even after Ins promotion, 
and with tliis liew he pieiailed u)h>ii his Koieivi;^i to apply 
to Kin;; Ihlward MI. for )>i uiiissiuii to lesidc for a time al 
(txfurd - the letter of safe-eonduct for winull, with lime 
seholars in his eunipany, all eomin;; to (lerruim seholastic 
e.\ereises, is pii-.M'm-d in JJvmer's Faslera.” 

AUhoiieli the urelideaeoii was fuiiii'd for his e.steiisive 
knowledge in the ]>hiiosopliy and divinity ot tint aue in 
wliieli lie livi-d, ill! ^'.lineii ii yieati-r re]>utiitioii. even at that 
time, by liis pis-try, in whieli ln‘ com)Kise<l a history of the 
life and ;;lurious aetions of Kino UulM-rt llruee. It is 
rcmnrkahle, th.at thou;'h UnvlMUir was a KcoLsuiaii, his 
versifiralioii and hin;;tiaoe aie mure iiitellioilde to u modem 
FiiuUsli lender lliim tluit of any otlier {mwI of the foiir- 
teoiltll leiitliry, his i-otilem)H<inry (Miuiiiht himself 

not e.M'ep|ed. 

The lust known euilion of " The lliiice*' w'ns pnhiislusi 
lit Kiliiihurt;li in llild, in I'diim; but an earlier is helievisl 
to have existt*d. The best piiidiu edition is that hy I)i'. 
.Iiunlesou (-Ito, Kdiuburpli); hut in IHfil! Mr. Cosmo limes 
prisluei'il a superior ono for tlie Spnldin;; Cliih. 

BABBU'DA, a miiall island in tho West Indies, iK'iii;; 
one of the I.iH'waril or lA'sscr Antilles pmnp. It is lU 
mill's long by t< biond. It is of eorul foniiatlon, with a tint 
and thie-kly-vvcHsled surfm-e in whieJi deer formerly nlwunded. 
'i'lie island belongs to the Owlrington family, who have held 
it under Kviso from the crown since IISH4, upon the sunlce 
of ]ii'eseiithig a fat sla-ep to llie goveriior-ill-ehief whenever 
he visits its slioies. This is iiMiitlly coimnuietl for n buck 
or n turtle, the latter being very abundant on tho island. 
Iteer are not iu» iiuuiorunK us fonnerly, iimeli of tlio under¬ 
growth having disapjieni'ed as eullivutiou extended. Corn, 
cotton, sugar, tobiuieo, and indigo are gmwn by llin 2IH>U 
inliabitiuits settled on tlic island, and the rearing of eatllo 


is also extensively carried on. It is almost destitute of 
springs, like Autigu.!, from whu'li it is distant 8U miles in 
a northerly direction. The caast is low. and iMwd bv rin-fs 
and shoals, but the, eliiimtc is no wduhrious that the island 
serves as a sanitavinm for its iiclghlMmrs. 

BAK'CA, a district in the cast of Tttii’ni.i. The 
name Ihirca is the modem form of tlin Greek word FtarL-f, 
a eoloiiy of Oyreiift (Herod, iv. KJO), It is elated by 
Sevlax lo liHvi' licen Idu stadia from its Imrlsinr, whieb 
afterwurilK iieeniiii' the town culled I’toleinnis, now Tolo- 
inela. The sitti.'ilion of llarea uppenrs to have iK'cn in th<- 
plain of Merge, a liigh tahlc-Iaud on the hills of Oyreiiaica 
uImivo Tuloiiieta. Ilemdutiis gives an interesting ureonnt 
of liarko, of its rivalry with Cyreiie, and of the inrnsion of 
the reisiaiiH fn/iii Kgypt, who took Ihirke by trroi'luTy 
after a hmg siege, and earned away a great luimher of its 
inhabitantM into .4sia, whcie Dnriuti, tlie mm of llystnspes, 
setlleii them in Brndriu (iv. 20-1). The tmitory of r.aiki- 
occupied the western ]>art of Gyrmaieii. and its iiihnhitaiUs 
seem to hiivi; hecii a mixture of Gmeks from (lyrene imd 
of iialive Libyans. When that country Ix-civiiie subject ti¬ 
the l‘toti'iiiies. tiiesc kings built the town of Ftoleniais, 
vriiieh divvv uw.'iy from llaikc most of its remaining Onn-k 
I iiiiiabilaiils. Rarke, however, in the first ages of Christianity 
liiul its bisho].s distinct from tliose of Ptulemais. AfU-r 
! til.- SanuH-iis <’oii(}nere(i Kgyjit they niten-il OjTcnaicii, and 
! Ilaike. or Barcidi ns they called it, iM-caiiie their chief 
j tow n in that provinee. Hence the Arab giHigiaphers speak 
j of the kingdom of U;m-a, which is synoiiyiiious with Cyri— 
iiaieit. (’yrenc long before this was in ruins. Sci' GvitKM . 

I'lidcr the Fatimide caliphs of Kgypt tin* opjiressiuns of 
the Sanieeii governors obliged the |xsip!e of ll.arca to cmi- 
gmte, .ind must of them juiHsed into Hgy]it. Della (Vila, 
however, mentions a treaty of coiumereo hi 123C between 
tiie republir of Genoa nud Ilusaeliuriiio, ii Moliaiiinieibiii 
chief, wlio .ilylcH hiliau'If “ Isird »f Africa,” hy vvhieh tlie 
(ieiKs-M-were allowed to trade‘'from Trijsili to the ex¬ 
tremity of tlie kingdom of Ihirea,” Since Hint time tlie 
town of Kiirea lias disappi-ared, but there arc a few niiiis 
known n.s A7-J/et/iMn/«, and the old namo has rRm-niied in 
live among the Arabs to indientn t)ic country wliieh om-«» 
Is-li-ngeil to it. About 1350 Sultan .S»lymnii, having ouii- 
<]ui-n-d Tri|>uli, united (be country of lliin»i to it, and made 
a pjislnilic of the wliole. 

TuiiehiiTit, uflcrvYiirdH under the. Ptolemies culled Arsi- 
ii'H-, vv.ns n town of Baruv. and its walls, whieli wire 
v-]iaired by .Tnstininn (Proeopins, “ Peri Ktismotun,”lib. vi,), 
still reniaiii in n goiui stnto of preservation. It has n;Kui|ii-d 
its nrigiiinl tiatnc, slightly altered to VonK, and its niiiix 
are oeeii)>ied ]uirt of tho year by wanduring Arulis. Ptole- 
muis, or Tolumcta, is likewiso in ruins and dcsorted, as well 
ns Berenieo, now Brruie., and Ajsdlonia. the former [K>rt of 
Cyrcnc. Beugnxi 1ms about 2000 iiiliahilanls; iiuwt of 
the huuws arc built of iiitid. Mid arc liiiblo to be vvaslicd 
away by tho heitvy wintt;r rains. Dcmn is u nmru Cxni- 
siderablo town than Beiigazi, and has a sonicwbat better 
ap]K-aniiiec. Bolli pbu-es carry on a littlo trade hy sea. 
The rest of tlie country is ix'eopicd by iionwdic tribe#, a.* 
ill the time of Ik-rodotUB. Tho whole of tho Libyan Dow-rl 
lu the westvviud of Kgypt, and ns far os Fezzkn, 1# often 
called the Desi-rt of Barca. 

BABCABO’LE, n kind of song in the Venetian Ian ■ 
gunge, snug by tiic goiidoliem ut Vuiiiee. These airs an; 
often euiiijHised fur the common peuplo, fnxiuently by the 
gondoliers Ihomselve#. The air# are genendly Biinplo, but 
full of iituludy, and frequently li&vo cousideruhlo ntiiieiiieiit. 
Fonnerly most of tho gundoliers kuuw by heart tho gn-nter 
]Mirtioii of “ Gi-nisalotnino Libcmta ” of Ta.sHu, and sang it 
io their gondolas in uHiimato stunziis. But Tasso is n<> 
longer wmg liy the gondolier#; they luive still, howover, 
(heir songs in response to caeli other. The old barramie 
was sung ill ]>urts, at stem and stum uf the aumo boat, by 
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ttM nvrn (;om1ulicri}. The well-knnwn nine Riondina 
ill (JoiidolettA,” and “ 0 Poucator drU' Oiule,'’ mo pli'iishij' 
i.fioitiinunfi uf thiH KpunvH uf Ak a niiiKlral tonii in 

jircMint. uiwi barpamla mpoiiR any piece of music wiitti-n 
siinu-what in the stylo of tlio iilsivi*. The preat chai’actcr- 
ist’ic of Ihift fasdiiutiu;; movoinciit is a rliythiii of IriiilolK, in 
twos (J), or in foars (^b*). witli only llm first ami lust note 
<if tim triplet used for the most part, the I'litin* triplet of 
oourse ornirrlii^ here niiH them to break the monotony, 
t'liiiniiiii^ examples may hr* fonnil in MeinlelbRohn'H '^Soii;p> 
witliiint SVonIs” (Op. 10. No. <»), in tlifl very favourite 
liarcmtilc fmni Sir Slermiale Iteniiett's Koiirtli riatmforfe 
Coiieerln, The sfriiyin;; rhylhin is fiOl to indicate lliv 
]>lav of tile iKirs and Uiu rise and fall of tin- luuit. 

BASCELO'NA (Bart ’iuo— fSarl'inoUy T’lyleiiiy i. afor- 
titied eity ami jiurt of Spiiiii. on the .Meililerr.nienii. and 
the capital of the pmvhiee of (lie s.nine name. It Mas 
fonnerly the capita) of t'nlaloiiin. Tlie site of Bnreetoiia I 
is a lieli plain, M-ntered hv many sinati streams, and siir- 
voumlitl hy swelling hills. Tlie po]iulatii»i, uith Bareelou- 
idta, was '>a.>,100 in 1H77. 

All aneieiil toM'ii on the siinie site is said to liaie hern 
llie enjiitnl t>f the l.:i)eiiiiii, a iiatimi iulinhitiii't tlie '-ountiy 
extemliii^ fiulii the I’yivnees to the river Ter. However 
this may Is-, Bamdoua wax fouiuhsl here alioiit. na-., 
hy Ilaiinlear Bareiis, or Bareino (the father of llaiitiihalh 
mIio pivo 1» it tlie iiaine of his family. When th<- ('mtlia 
puiatis were expelled from Sjsiiii in 20<i ii.i .. Bun-elona 
fell into the hands of the Ivoinans, m’Iio made it aeolony. 
Mith the additional name of l-'aveiituL In a.i>. >111 the 
tiotiiic kin;* .\tanlplms made his triumphant entrains' into 
it. During the contests with the Mimo’s in Sjuiiii it fre- 
ipieiitly ehanitod inasterM. and was for .a while an inilepi-iuleiit 
pliue, hut ill mil ll iKs-iinie iienman'-iitlr niiilisl to Ara- 
^ni. Ill imn the Ihireeloiil.iiis rose n^.iiiist 1‘lulip IV., 
and the place was lM'sie;:ed hv lh« >luri|uis de lais Velez, 
hilt the inliiibitiuits forced him to raise the sie;''-, .and. 
asMstisi hy tho Freneli, resishsl the Iivk)])S ot I’liilip for 
twelve years. Diirin;; the btruftgles betwei-ii the houses of 
AuMlri.i and Bnurtsiii for the tiinnie of Spain. 1/ml I’eter- 
lioronKh lM‘sie;{(sl nnrl took Bareeloiiafor Charles of Austria 
in 170(i ] uiiil it was held for him till 1711, when, after a 
des])cmU! defence, it was taken by assault hy the forces of 
J*hilip V., under the command of the Duke of Berwick. 

Fvuni this time Ban'elona enjoyed }ieHcv-ti)l the e-oin- 
viieuceiiient of the war with Franco under Bonaparte, for 
whom it was taken in 180ti,-hy Generul Diihesme; nml it 
has since Bufl'ered repeatedly ««d sovcrely, ns well from 
foreign as domeatic warfare. In 1H41 nml lti4'2 particu¬ 
larly, insnrrections. chiefly on acconnt of commercial regn- 
litintia, were with difficulty repressed, and only with giv.at 
loss. Jn the last-named year tho fort of Monjuich only 
iTmiuned in possession of tlie goveminciit, from whence, hy 
order of Espurteru, then regent, tlie town won bombarded, 
rhe civil war whidi closed in 1876 also inflicted iueun- 
venicncti and loss upon the dty. 

Barcelona is divided hy a pleasant pronicnade, planted 
with plane trees, nuining down the centre, etillL'd 
Kamhla. into two iilinoat c<)nal parts—tlie old city and the 
new. In tho old part the stmets are narrow uiid winding. 
In tho modem town they ore wide and regular. The houses 
in the old town ore getierally fonr or flve stories lugh, built 
of brick, and furnished with numerous windows and bal¬ 
conies, and usually having flat roofs. In the modem town 
hewn stone was largely employed, and the architecture Jr 
often of tho modem Etiglisli style. Thu churches arc 
numorouM and very ancient. Tim cathedral, founded in 
1268, is an elegant Gothic building, and stands on the 
liigliMt part of tho old town. It is snrmnunteil hy two 
noble towers, an d is famous for the splendour of Its slained- 
glasa windows, and for its monuments, among others tluit 
of Raymond Rermiger and his wife. The vliurolicb uf 


Saiit.a-Mai'ui-del-Mar, San-l’ab1iMlel-Cainpo, Sunta-Cuta- 
litia, Siiii-.Mipicl. SiUita-Aiiiiii, S:iti-Juiiiie, and others, aro 
reiiiarkahle for tlicir nntirjiiity. their elegimt strue-ture, or 
their deMruUotiK. Of the other pnhlie. and private build¬ 
ings the iiioht ruinarkahle are tlie Pnlarin de U-l>iput.ieion. 
ill which till' Kitliiigs of the Audiciicin, or Supreme OjiiiIn 
of Oiilalonia, are hel<{, .'inil in wliieli are de^wileil the 
iircliives of Ara;.mn, the most oonipletv eollectimi of the 
kind in Kurofs'. dating from tho year 874; the buildings 
oil the BI.'iz.'i-dol-Biil’ie.io (••]».'ihice-sqimre’’). among Mlii«-h 
are the 1/mja or Kxelianp'. the Custom House, and tho 
l*iierla-ib-la-.Mar(“wii-gate”); tlioCmivent-de-la-MereevI, 
iind that of Saiila Cl.'ira; anil tlm theatre, which is one of 
the largest and liest ronducted in Spain. The nliinato is 
most saluhrioiiK, and the environs of the town are delightful; 
Hie jihiill in vvhieli it stands is studded witli neat countri* 
M-u(>, and laid out in gardens, exieiidiug to (lie enrveil lino 
of low hills In-tween the Jte-os and thii Liohregat. 

Barcelona is the seat of a bishop. It eimtaiiis eight 
hospitals, a university, an i-cclesiasliral seminar)', a sm-ii-ty 
of l«-lle-.-h>ttres, several eolleges, nml literaiy* mid seienfitio 
(-st.ililishiiients, puhlie lihniries, and selnsils of painting, 
navig.itinii, surgery, mid jimetie.il iiiedieiue. 

The eily is defended on tlie land side hy thi* castle of 
lloiijuieh, situated on an einiiienee at the south-west of the 
city, and on the sea side hv a wall o><(l teel long and fiO 
wide, wliieli i- a favourite lounge with the eitums. Sims* 
the reinoviil of the elly walls in lK,'’i a large ami hanilKomc 
snhurh has heeti fomicd, and there lias k-eii a grmlunl 
iniprovemeiit in all those eireiini>t:iii(H-s of living hy wliieli 
111 ni'Klern times the ndvaiiee «»f eiviliz.ariou is lesli-d. 

Batvelona is the most iinjxirtant niaimf.-U'iurliig aud 
trading tuwii in ><|Nnn, ami the sis-ond city in jsiiiit of 
IKiptilathm. It vra.s at one lime the rival of th-iioa and 
Veiiiee, ami in renown its liaidy miiriliers wen- sermid t-i 
none. Tlie staple miinufm-tun's are wool, cotton, an«l 
silk. Till! liarlstiir is fonned hr n haig mule which mils 
in a Southerly dii'ccthm. and has a lightliousv and Imtturies 
near its extremity. It has to f'sd water within the 
mole, hilt it is ox|kisisI to the vvimls in the h.ay. Between 
the mole and Moiijuieh theie is .i liar at (he eiitriiiice of the 
linriKinr, which fortiieily had not more than in fvs-t water, 
owing to the dejsisits of the two rivers. Thu liar was 
eotisiiieruhly lowered hy dn-dging vessels in iKT.'i, so its to 
allow large ships to ent<*r, nml a general iiiiproveinent of Uio 
harbour lias siiim Ibhjii carried out. 'Hie im}>orls aiv cotton, 
sugar, eoiiec, cis'oa, indigo, nml other eoloiital products, 
chiefly from Ciihn and I'orto Rico, Iicmp. tsuils. com, deitls, 
salt lisli, hides, iron, hardware, &c. The trade with thu 
I/;vant and Fnvnce is active. Tlic exports arc wrought 
silks, soap, fire-arms, p.aper. hats, riWioiis, wine, hmiidy, 
oil, vmnicelli, iiork bark, fntits. Jlc. Most of the vessels 
which enter tho port aro Sjiauisli, ciig.igi'd in the isiasting 
tmde. Thu number of vessels wliieli enter and ch*ar 
annually is alsmt of l,7.'>tl.60l) tons burden, of 

which 800 (of 200,000 tuns) are Billish. AmougHt the 
articles importeil from Grnit Britain an* coal, pig-iron, 
bricks, and diflurent kinds of macliinerv. 

Barcelona is entitled to tlie honour of liaving compiled 
and pnimnlgatod the famous etalu of marilimo law known 
hy the name of Oonsolalo del Mare;" and the earliest 
nnthontic notices of the pnvcticc of marine insnmnee, and 
the negotiation of hills of exclinnge, are to be found in 
her annals, (hi tliis subject, as well ns on many others 
connected witli the fomicr uommcrco of Barcelona, the 

Memorius Ilistoricus, sobm la klariiiii, Cuincrcio, y Artes 
de Barcelona,'' by ('apinani (in four vols. dto), is a most 
valuable work. This noted coinmm-iul code was drawn 
up ill tho thirtei'iitli ci-ntury. at which jicriod. says Fonl 
in bis “ ILindbisik uf Spain,*' “ Barirelona wna n city of 
cmnincrcc, eoiiqiicst, and eourtiers; of taste, learning, and 
luxury.’* When Columbus returned to Ean)|w after thu 
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iliscovfTT of Arntrira, lie was rw »*iv«-d bore in ! iJ*o by 
I'cvdiiiaiid uiul Isabella. 

Tliu Huliui'bof ]{nn:ulom'tta ia a Mn.'xllaiul ]»li-ii.sii)l tunii 
on tlip Moutlt'C'Ust of tlic* city, bc-twpuu tin- jMtrt ami tin* 
)i;;litb(iusc-. It. roiiHists of Iwi'iity-fonr Ktnrt.s, 

iiitPitwcti!*! by llfiven otlicnt iif riK)»t angJi's, all tJO fi-i-t 
wide, 'i'll# Loiim^h are iiiiifonn. built of briek. and one 
blory liipli. 'I'liia auluirb in cliiefly Inlialjiled by Kiilorn 
and olbci'x etnidoyed m tbe navy or ineri-baiit veshela. Its 
is lidlio, 

BABCEIiO'NAt a Hi-aport of V<-n<'Kuela, in Soutb 
AiiiBrien. It stands in lu'’ U»' N. lat., and 04'^ 47' W. 
Ion., on a small rber, llie NcmtI, ulwut .1 iiiiles from tlie 
hiiores of file ('aribbeiui Sea. The town is ill built and 
dirty. 'Fhe fstuary of tiie Nevi-ri is so sliallow .as not 
to admit vessels of any ron^idei'alde sixe, and is Iw.sldes 
es|aisi-d Ui tlie iiortli-oasl. iiurlli, and iiortb-west winds. 
At .a distance of aiKKii d niilcs fisnn tlie siiove is a small 
na-ky islainl, ealUs) Korrarlia. inbabilisl by lishennen, 
wliidi on its soutb side uftbrds a safe nnehora;^: for hbips 
of ilie largest size. Harceleiia Is very unlie.aUby. It laid in 
1K()7 a pojailatlon of 1.7,(UKi |K-rsoiis, bulf whites and balf 
miilattnes and iiegroes. The |K>])ulatioii is now only 7UUO. 

BAHCSILONZTTE, a sinall town in Ibe department 
of AljKis Ua.sses, in Fi-aiirr, is situated on tlic Ubay,-, in a 
lovely valley fret alone llio level of llie sea, ami 1L 
miles frmti the Italian frontier. 'I'lie town lias a eo||i-o(>, 
and a Iribiinal of tii'st instance; it was built in I'J.'tn by 
b.iynioud I'o-ranocr, and i.amisl from ilareidona in >^|Ntin. 
ulieuce bis niiceslors cinie-. It is one of tbe pi'ettiv.st 
towns ill llie Krencli Alps, (u the n.ars ladween Kninee 
and .Savoy tliu town w.is often taken: it b.as belonged to 
France since I7lb. t>a tbe neigbbonring n.omitnins, 
wliicli air>id giHsI pasture, gra'at iiuialicrs of homed rattle 
and slns'p are fisl. ropnl.uioii, S.'itUi. ibins-Ionotte was 
llie native plaeo of Manuel, the lilsTal deputy, to whose 
memory a inomiinenl lias Isvii romfnietcd in tlie ]>riueipal 
sipiaru. It consists '>f a fouiilain, surmounted by a funeral 
iirn, and baring on one of its sides a bust of Mamiol, with 
tlio inscription, taken fnim Iteraiiger, “ Br-as, tote ct eicur, 
tout dtait penple en bii.*’ 

BAB'CJLAY. AImKXAX1>VR, was an «•legfmt writer 
of the sistrenth eentiiry, but wlietliev Knglisb or Seuleb 
liy birth Is lii.sjmtfsl. lie was iHlueatisl at Uriel College, 
U.\ford, nliont l ib.'i. After tinisliing his studies there 
lie went into Holland, and thence into (iemmny, Italy, 
and Frntire, where he applied himself assiduously to the 
I.tagiinges s)Kiken in those eouiitries. niul to tliu study of 
their best niitliors. I-'imhi las nduni hoini! he Iteeame 
cdaiplniu to Itishop Coniisli, who itp]siintetl him one of thu 
priests or pnibendartes of tlie College of St. Maty (Mtory, 
ill Hevoushire. After tlia death of Ins patron he iHsiamc 
a monk of the Benedictine monastery of Ely, where he 
eontinned till thu siippruBsion of the inonaster}’in 3531). 
Uii file yotb Ajiril, IbSS. las was presented by llie dean 
and eliaptur of Canterbury to the h-etory of All-ballows, 
JiOinbanl Street, in Loiidcui, but did not enjoy that pnifer- 
meat above the spuco of aix weeks. lie diuil in the .June 
following at Cistydon, in Surrey, whore ho was hnrieil in 
the parish chnroli. Hint Barr.lay was one of the refiners 
of tlie Eiiglisli langungc, and left in.any testimouies behind 
him of bis wit ami leuriiiag, euiiiiot Ini denied, 'riie work 
l»y wliie-h lie is more eoimnonly known is “Thr Sbyp of 
I’olys of tbe Worlde” (folio, l^iid., R. I’ynson, ITiOO). This 
work wa.i jiartly a translation and partly an imitation of 
u (irnoiiii work of the samu title by BmndL It was 
pmrtieally the only iiii|>ortnnt poetical work doring thn 
reign of Henry VIL, except Skelton’s •• Colin Clout” and 
Stephen Hawes' ** j^astiine of Pleasure.” Th® *‘Ship of 
Fools” rontain.s Kiitirical bketelies of all the follies of tbu 
day. and is therefore of jirieeless value to antiquarians, in 
addition to its very cotmidemblc jioetir inerit. 


BAB'CLAY BE TOL'LY, inCHASL, PRINCE, 

a celubmtcd Rnvdaii tield-murshal, was a desneinbint fnnn 
a branch of tlie Seoleli family of Jbircliiy, to which .luhn Itar- 
v'l.ay (author of “Argenis”)nnd Rnlicrt Barclay (apidogist of 
Hie Quakers') Ik-longed, llw fnniily emip-ated to Livonia, 
when- he was lx»m in 17.>U. Having bi-eii adopted by tbo 
UrigiMlier Van Vcmionlen, lie ontered a Ruasiun e.ninwsiiT 
n-giiiient wliuu wry young, and fonglit an n simple sergeunt 
witli great bravery In tbe eaiapiiipiR ugainttt the 'I'urkk, tbo 
.Swedes, ami thu Poles, nnntiiiunlly and rapidly 

rising in rank. • Hu lost an arm in the battle of Eylnn, 
where he held a command, being now a niiijur'p-ncral, and 
WiW niinpidicil in IHOK to retire for a time for rest and 
ns'ovi'ry. The following yenr lio nwinied his connnainl, 
and snrprisotl llic Swede* at liinuo by a maieli of two daja 
over tlio ice wliich covm-d tho Gulf of Botbnlu. Tbu 
Eiiijwror Alexander niodo liiin governor-general of Finliod 
in IHOO, and in IfilO nominated him minister of war, an 
ullice wliieli be retained till ISIS, though his foreign origin 
e.auai-d liiin to Ini regarded with much jealoosy by tbu Riis- 
si.vn*. In 1K13 lie was commander-iiw-Iiiof. but Imviiig 
lust tbe Imttle of Smulensko ho gave w.ay to Kutusiiv. He 
wa* rcap|Siinte<l aftiT the death of the latter, and after the 
b.ittle of Banlxen (2t5lh May, 1813) be was named com- 
inandcr-iii-clilef of the combined Pru.<iSO-Uiisklan army, 
Wittgenstein under him enininanding the Unssians, BlUoher 
tiie I'mssiuns, and the Grnnd-dukc GoiLstantiiie the Russian 
liniM-rial Guard. On tho 31st of Mnroli, 18M, the d.iy on 
which the nllii-d iirmies entered Paris, Barclay du T«>lly was 
named geaemi tield-marshnl, and created a imta-e. Uii Ins 
return to St. Petersburg tin* ompuror gave him a most Ui.s- 
tinguislieil recj'ption, and appointed a grand ri-view to lie 
lield in his honour. Tin died tho following year (181H) at 
Iiisterhaig, while on his way to the Bobemiun Uitlis. His 
repiitatinn stands very Itigli us a skilful military <‘i>nmi.ni- 
der, and hi* undaunted courage was combined with great 
humanity in the rondncthig of the operations of w-ur. He 
it w.a.s who ndriiw'd the retreat into tho interior lieforo 
KiipukHm’s invasion of Russia in 1812, which loft the cruel 
eliiiialu t4> do its worst, and wliieh In fact was Hie true ennso 
of thu utter collapse of tlio invasion and thn uHimutu 
downfall of Napoleon. Thu absolute plans nro due to 
Genemi I'full, but tliu inastiTly idea must bo credited to 
tbe pTonius of Barclay do Tolly. 

His suniamc Do Tolly arose from tlie patoninl estate of 
Tolly (or Towic) in Abcrdccnriiirc, which had l>oloiiged to 
bis family >>oforo thoir emigration from Scotbual. 

BAR'CLAY. JOHN. wus Itorn, uerr-rding to the ]>cr- 
Irait prefixed to his “ArgAnis,” nt Pont h Mousson, in 
Lorraine. Ho studied at the college of the Jesuits in 
hiH native pl.aee, and the .lemiit fntlicrs, observing the 
dawning of liis genius, attempted, according to their usual 
policy, to add so promising n name to their own illnstrious 
list fif brethren. This was opposed by tlie father, who in 
1C03 wont to England oceompauiod by his son. In 1C04 
lift dediunted to .Tuincs I. part of tho famous SatvTicon,” 
generally known by the lauiio of Ea]>hormio,” which he 
licfltowcd on himself as autlinr. In lt>15 he removed to 
Rome, wlicre Biiylo say* he enjoj-od tho patronage of Paul 
y. In 1021 was published tho first (xBtion of tho work 
by which liis iiiimo ha* lieon best known, ” ArgCmis,” a 
roinnm-u full of incident and description. This work, a* 
well a* thu ” SaQ-ricon,” is written in Latin, and the style 
has received tho eommondatlons of tho greatest scholars. 
It is generally published with a key to tho real names 
HupfHist-d to bu representod In fictitious cliaracters. Thus, 
Melcandcr is said to represent Henry III. of Frauce; 
Poliarclins, Henry IV., &c. Its popularity was of long 
duration. Tlie udminitioii of Cowper and B’laraeli have 
made the name familiar to modom English readers. In 
1C28 there was published an English translation of It in 
4to, with the title “John Barclay hie ArgSnis, translated 
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ovl uf Latino into KiieliNli: tlic prose vpoii liis maicatics 
oiimmtuxi bv Sir Robert Lc irry», Knicbt, nud tbo verses 
l»y TliNinnH May, Esq." Another transliition ap|Muivd in I 
1(53(5, and a tliird in 1772, witli the title of “Tliel'hojnix, 
or the llist<iry of I'olynrclms and Argenis." Itnrcluy diucl i 
at Rome, 1C21. 

BA&'CLAT. ROBERT, wna lioni 'j:ird Dis'ctnbcr, 
1(5'1H, at (hmioiistown, iu the shire of Moray, llis fatlior 
was Colonel Pnvid Rnrclay of Ury, the lineal representutivn 
of an uneiuiit inmity vrho Imd for tivc veiiturics niiikcst 
anioiijptt the landed proprietors of Seotlatid. Tlie cxtmva- 
Canee uf Robert Itarclay's grandfather dissipattsl the (Kitri- 
iiioiiial posses)>ions, ond David Barclay, who was the eldest 
of sevenil sons, went into tlio army, and served us ii vnliin- 
te(T iiiuhrr UuBtavns Adolphus, king of Sweden, liming 
attained the rank of major, he remained abroad till tlie 
eivil wars liroko out in his own country, when he returmsl 
lioiiie, mid became colonel of a regiment uf lionse on tlie 
side of the RoyalUts. On the nccesaion of Cnnnw'oU’s 
^uirty to ]>ower be retired from his military employnit-uis, 
iiiarrusl, and purchased a Innise at liry, near AbcTdccn, 
wliieli hi'enine the seat of the family. 

Daxid llini’lay lind three stins. Robert, the eldest,nft<‘r 
DToitiiig tlio rudiments of Ida cdcieation in his n.'itive 
eounti'v. was scat to Paris to pursue his stndies under the 
diree.lioii of Ids uncle, who was nador of the Scots College 
ill that capital, llis do]M>rtiiient and tdinmetor so endcnretl 
him to llis uncle that ho offered to make him his heir, nud 
to settle a largi* estate iminciliatcly ti{Miu him if ho would 
ri'inaiti in Fiance. The olfer was at niiee rejwded. lie 
liatl been won over to tiai Roman Catholic fnith, and Ids 
father was opiMmed to his continuance in the eouiitry. The 
fat lier had 1>een converted to the views uf a sei't whu-h had 
tlieu exishsl only ten years—the Soeioty of Friends. 

After an intmad of n few years Robert htllowed the 
■■Niiinple of his father, and in the year l(i(i7 avowed liim- 
seir a (junker. This change of opinion Imd not l>eeu 
pnsliK.-ed without u degn*« of thought and investigation 
almost iM'yond his years, for ho wns not then more tbiui 
iiiuvt(.rn. It also gave u decided bias (o his futiin* studies. 
He learned the Creek and Hebrew lungiuigvs, iu addition 
to the IjiUn and French, in which he hod made great pro- 
ticitniey in Franco. To his other acquireiiients he added an 
u<’i)umntaiieo with the writings of tho fathers, iiml witli 
ccelesiastienl histoiy. Ho sect ev'cr cnconiitered in its 
origin more porsecution and derision than the Quakers; 
thuiigh it is an error to suppose tliat this wus owing to 
their ndopting os a disthiguisbing badge certain eccentriei- 
til’s of dn'ss, manners, and conversation. The Friends, at 
their origin, did not ndopt any peculiar murks; they only 
dn-ssed, behaved, and spoke like nil the solier religions 
pisiple of that day, and abetuned from all extravagancies; 
they kept strietly to this plaiuncBS when all other people 
were frightened out of it, after tho restoration of Charles 
II., and when oil quiet folk Liy under the stigma of 
“ puritauisiii.” Their meetings, though conducted with tho 
utmost propriety, wore prohibited, ond tliose who ntteuded 
them were taken before magistrates, and committed to 
]irison. From such intolerance even the family rnspeetu- 
iiility of tho Uarcluys did not preson’o thorn. They Imro 
their sbaro in the sufieriiigs of tltose times. Robert Barclay 
no sooner saw bow much of this iU-will nroHc from the inis- 
npprehensionB of tho public ronerming the iirinciples of 
the Quakers than he set hinuolf to correct them. A book 
Iwring been written by a Scotch cicrgj'mnii, cml>ndying tlm 
principal ebarges wluufa hod beoo brought against tlio doc¬ 
trines and views of tlio Quakere, he ciidravounnl to vindi- 
coto them, in a troatiio published at Aberdeen in the year 
1670, under the titlo of **l'nith cleared of Calumnies.” A 
rraly being made to this publication, in which all the 
onensjvo statements wore repeated, Ban-ky put forth a 
rqjoindcr, entitled, ^ William Mitcliell Unmasked.'* 


Ill tho same yenr that Robw't Rarelay became mi author 
ho married Cliristian, daughter of (xillsTt Mollisrm, a iner- 
eliant of Aberdwm. Tim ebaraeter of this lady is cxtolleil 
by all who sjwak of her. Two ywirs after tins mciit b»- 
took the extraordinary resolution of walking ibruiigli the 
streets of Alierdecn clutbcd in siickelotb and ashes. 'i'b<- 
motive and design of his making hiiiihelf sueh a ” s]>eetaele 
to iiien'' is del.ailed in wlmt tho writer calls ”A seasonable 
Warning and serious Exliortntion to and Eafsistulation 
with tlio Inliabitnnts of AlsTdoeu. concerning tlm prt>Ki'iit 
Dihpeiisution mid Day of (iod's living Visitation townrd>> 
tbem.” Bareluy iK-lieved, as the Simiely of Friends now 
do, that divine revebitiun is nut incompatible with right 
reason, yet that the faculty of reason alone, unassisted by 
divine illuiniiiatiou, is nuable to Mimprchcnd or receive 
tlie sublime tnitlis rebilive to lliat TiHiemption and salra- 
tiuu wLicli came i>y Je*siiH (Whilst. To show that tlie tciieta 
licld by the Soci«-ly wcii* capable of a rational vindication, 
Barclay ••mployed all the jxiwcrs of his vigorous intellect, 
and priHliieed a .suecessiuii of works, designetl and cnlcn- 
laled to aecomplish this object, llis most clubomto tnai- 
tiso is i-ntith'd, "An Apolug)- for the true. Christian Divinity 
as the same is la-ld forlli and practised by tlie People 
I'ldled in scorn Quakers.” 'I'bis and a previous work en¬ 
titled “Thews Tlaulogiens” were originally printed iu 
lailiii. and aflerwaiils translatisl by Ibc author and pub- 
lishetl in ICnglisb. In style nud execution they have been 
deservedly admired. 

The discipline or eburcb govennnent of llie Society of 
Friends was us much defamed as their ivliginus opiuiuns. 
Their regulations were vindieutetl Ity Bareluy in a work 
wherein he eontriists the inteniul government of tho Quakers 
with the uunrciiy of the Runteis and the birrareby of tbl^ 
Romanists, justifying the disripliiiH of his uect, and defend¬ 
ing lt.s members " fiian those who neeuse tlieni of confusion 
and disorder, nnd from such as vbarge them witli tyranny 
and iuipisitiun.'' The ]>iibli<-utIou of Ibis truAtiso engagisl 
its author ill a longalien-atiou with some ]»ersoiisof bis own 
persmision, who took ofleuce at various juris of it, os tend¬ 
ing to violate the rights of |)riv.ale judgment, nnd to n.‘btrnin 
tlio ojH'nitions of tlie Sjdnt. Their op|HAilioii, being liis- 
eoniiteimuecd by the .Swiety, soon jsissed away, and the 
work itself rise into mu'Ii favour among (be sect that its 
title was changed at one of it.s yearly meetings to*'A Trea¬ 
tise on Uhristiau DLscijiliiK',*'nnd it Ismine the stondoi'il 
authority on r.ll matters to which it relates. 

The imiMirtanee nttacbi-il by Rolwrl Rarelny to the In- 
tcroal order of the lasly, and bis desire to jireuch the gusjHiI 
(which WAS indeed bis strong motive), indneed biiii to 
accompany William Penn and (iisirge Fox to Rottcrdiiiii 
nnd Amsterdruu. for the jntrjiosc of consulting tlie Friends 
in the Notheriands on somu important regulations ooimeetcd 
with their system of ehureh gnvenunoiit. For the promotion 
of this and other ohjeets cnniu'nted with the prrxspcrity of 
the Soricty ho frcqnently went to f^oiidoit to attend its 
tmnunl meetings, llis clniraeter nnd eonneerions gave him 
intlneiu-n iu quarters where the pn'sciiee of such a mau 
might be supposisl to Im* least wcluane. H«> was known at 
court, when' lie was well received, and treutislwitb marked 
itstpeet by Olmrlcs II. Bat bis dcdicaticin to Ciinrlos II., 
at tho beginning of “The Ajsilogy," bo justly admired for 
its bigb tone of patriotism and iudnjauulouec, bIiowh that 
whatever else might have scrnml him such a coiitlnuanco 
of royal favour, it was not sen ility or llattoiy. 

The intellectual supi-rlorily of Bareluy jilocos liim at thu 
Jicad of nil tlm wi-itcrs of his se<'t. Hia worka contain the 
duly syhtematir. view of their ojiiiiions and principles. In 
bis moral ^•llal'actcr lie was freo from every reproach, ami 
Ilia tcnijier was so well rcgulatisl that he waa never accii 
in .niger. He died in 

I BARCO'CBBBAS {Shtmfon 2}(fr Cnchbn, tho Son 
of the Star") w.is the title of a false Messiah, who applied 
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1 «» liimsotf tbr iimjiliocy Ilnlium. “ sluill (•(ihh' a 
utai* fint «f .TaPoli. iukI n Bi-rplri' nliall viscoiH uf lKnu'l,’\<-r. 

'I'Ih! EtiijK'ror Tnijaii j)or«iriitcd lmt)i the ami lln' 
TIk' <>xp(*ri<-iu‘<‘d liy tln'Ji'WK Bliiiiit- 

Jah'd IIk'Iii to n-bvllidus coiniitolidiiH, ami (lay |iiit IimIimMi 
amiiy ilidUMiiuU of (iria-ks in Cty|inis, Cvn'iit*. and otln*)' 
]ditr«*H, wlic*|j Trajan n-inavrcl tin* from tlim* pm- 

\iiiirH at tlio rntnim-iiccim'iit of liis M-i-ond i‘X]H*ilili(m 
a^Ciuiist tin; I’ariliiinm, aliont A.n. 1 la ami 11(>. Aflor tin* 
(Umtii of Trajan, a.i>. 1 in. ilu* l''iii|M>nir lladriiui 
.1. AuuiuM llufim ('ovunuii of .linli'ii. Tliis tiiiiit adiijitci! 
vory Laivli tm'a*>uii's moiiiisl llii- daws, ndio mnscqni'ntly 
lurffiiTJ wfi-i-tly to r«illri*t arms, A.i». Socjii iiflor tin* 

ndut'i) of llmli'iaii fn>iii iiiv Mrotid jonrimy to tlx* l-laM. 
niHiiit A.I*. I'lO, tin* n'li'-Ilioii {)i-i>ki‘ out. Sliiiin-oii Mar 
OiC'lilui i^iiu'd inlliiciii'i*, |initl,v a n'|Mit:ttniii for niira* 
rldoiiH p<ar>Th, ainl )>.-irlly by liin iiitn'|ii>litu He 1<M>k 
•T(‘rii>ali>iu aboiil A.i>. Id2 nilliont dillietillr.ji.s tin* ^anisoii 
laid ]noli:iliiy left I lie tonii (i> attack I lie iclici.s 'J'lie lakiiii' 
of .leiiisidciii Ml aniiiiali'd tin* <'otir:i;'i‘ of tlie friends of 
liln'rty that liiiriis was no ]oil;^'r able to roist tliem. Tin; 
icIh'Is i>et'ii|iK>d lifly foitiiied jtiaees and Vh:t \iIla<'CN. till 
this the Kni|STor Hadrian ordcied Ids most aide cominandei, 
diiiiiis Se\eMC'. to lea\e his jHist m I’.ritaiii and ri-iiaii to 
i’iilestine; but the lime nliieh ela]is>‘d diiriii;; ids jinirney 
n-as favourahle to the relr-'s. After ids arii\a], .lulins 
Severns wisely avoiiled battles, but tisik a ntinilH-r of 
lortided {ihieos Is-foie he maiclicd airdust .lernsalclii. widcli 
in took and di'siroveil, after siistaiidiiij I'lval losses. ’1 In* 
.lens, after (he ea|itiire ol tin* eily, eoiiei iitialisl their 
foiees in llie iiioinitaiii fortress of liolliar, which nas inA 
taken until a.i>. idd. It has been staled tliat. on tins 
otexsion fiHn.tUK) .lews jieiislieil. bnt tills must Ik* pa*;»tly 
exa^'t'emted. iVokably alHiiit a lentil of tids nnnilH’ror 
l<>NS nonhl Ih* iic-.arer tin* tnilli. IlarCnrliba fell in tlie 
eoniluit, and bis head nas hroiiolit into Hie lioiutin (':iiii]i. 
Tins was the final stnioKle of the .lews for imlepeiuleiiei*, 
and after their defeat the eity of .leriisaleiii nas niml to 
till* ground and the }H'o}>le (lis]M*rsei|. 

ytATtTi (Welsh. hin‘</(f), llni uidvei-sal Oltie n.anie for 
minslrel-|H>et. and exaetly traiislaliiig Hie auiifoi of the 
ancient (Jiwks. the sco/is of the early Knglish, and the 
staffiH of the Norse nntiotiH. 

The Jlomaii ]HH*t Lneaii (i. ‘t-17') deseiilH's the office of 
the luird, and Tacitus (“fiennnnia.'' .‘i) calls their sinigs 
hnnlitvit (if tins is not an emir for iiarhm, a war-cry^. 

The information, liowi-^'cr, wldeh reniuliis to us fnnn 
clxsbiua] sources relating to the hards is very scanty. 
Strulsi (|i. JliT) says that the bards were siugers 

of Jiymns, ami jHS'ts. uinmis; tie* Gauls. They were, no 
doubt, originally s)>read o\er the gnuter ]sirt uf Weslem 
Kuru]>c, but gne way to southern eivilizaliou; iind it is 
trom tla-ir latest rctn>nts unly, in Wales and ]n-land, tliul 
wr gain any materials for their history. 

IW the laws of Ilowel Dlia, made nlnait the yeartMIl. 
Hie bardd tfvlu, or court-liord, was a duiiiestic offiem*. 
Hr oeeiipied the eighth jduet^ in the priiiei-'s court; he held 
his land free, tlie prince wna to allow him ii horse nnil n 
woollen robe, the queen n linen garment. At the three 
principal fimsts, r/hristmus, Easier, uiid Wldtsimtidii, tin 
was Ui sit next to the prefect of the pnlaee, who delivered 
the harp into his linud ; and at the atune festivals lie was 
to have tlifl rohe uf the dudfan, or steward, for his foe. 
AMien he song to tin* tnsips Wforv u buttle, the prince was 
to give tJic bard n liarp, and th» qiietm u ring of gold. 
Aliy slight injury iwrpRtmteil on the royal hard was to lie 
(winpensated by a fine of six cows and 120 pence; his 
innrdet at 126 cows. I'he pfmctrdd rpelatt wiw another 
domestic bard of the higher order, 'who frequented the 
courts of the Welsh prim-es, tliongh lie was not a regii- 
bir officer of the houwhold (“ Is*ge8 Wallirw," Wotton, 
2.oiidoD, 17 6U). 


Tiie banls of Wales wi-re the oral liiRlorinns of all past 
tmiisactions, ptddie and private. They n-l.atcd the gii'ut 
events of the state, and retained the luemory of iiiiiiiIkt- 

■ tr Ahieli iild la ]h sIkiI 

oblivion. Itnt (hey had another talent which |>n>liab|y 
endeared them mure lli.iii all (he rest to (he Welsh iiobili(y, 
that Ilf being mu.st .a<*e(ini)iUslied geneulngists, and Hattering 
(lieir vaiiiry in singing (he deeds of an aneesiry deirved 
from tlie most distant jH-riod. 

riie Welsh IkiiiU Were further ii*f<iniu*d ami r»*gii1ate«! 
by (ir\(l\ til up Honan, king «ir priueu of Wales, in the year 
III78. The s<»-calted iimos.-iei-u of the Welsh liiinls liy 
Kdwiinl I. ill his omqnest of Wales (12.‘<2l lias Jong Imen 
liriiMil to Is- a mere fable. His Welsh {Hiliey was one 
ol jnstiee and eoiieilialioii, and met willi the complete 
sHci-ess it deserveil. 

I’iisteddvtKlaii, or sessions of Imnts and iiiinstiels, ueie 
Itebl in Wales for many eentiiries; one nas held at tin* 
Inw'i of Caeiwys; another at Aberfraw. in .\iigleM'y, for 
till* bards of that island and tlie neighbouring eoiuily; and 
a lliiid at Matlivaral, for those of Hie land of IWis. The 
two last places wen* the n'shlences of priiie«*s* and Caer- 
uvs had a royal palace that stood )k*1ow the town, the 
lesideiiee of Llewelyn ii]» GrylTydd. Tin* judges at the 
eisteddfod Were a|>poiiitisl liv eoimiiissioii fnaii tin* neigh 
Ismring Wi-lsli priiiee. and, nfliT the roiiqiiest of IN'ales, 
III till* kings of Kiigland. A euininission for holding mi 
eisteiidfod at t^ienxys, in l.>(i8, still exists in the posses¬ 
sion of the Mustyn f.niiilv, together nitli the silver h.iip 
wliieli bad fnaii time iiiinieinnrial lieen hi the gift of tlieir 
iilH’estors, to liestow on (he rfiirj itf tfiv Jimilt/i. ’I'Jiis 
b.’idge of lionnur was about 6 nr 6 inches long, anil fiirnisiieil 
with string,, rijiial to the nmnlier of ihe Muses. Tluingb 
since this tune (Qneen Kli/.aliclh') no royal eonniiission ha, 
b(s*n issueil tor holding mi eistisldfisl, exertions lime not 
l*i*eii wanting of biter ycara for the revival of (In* luinlie 
profession, and encourageinent of Welsh litcnitwi e. .Annmil 
inL'Otiiigs am held in Wales, under the iioine of eisleddvudiiu 
(wliieJi, however, they do not greatU* n'semblo), for singing 
emitests. for Hie recitation and reward of prize ]>oi>ni.s, ami 
iHTformanres upon tin: liarji. 

Tlie Irish cairy the history of their bards to the earliest 
dale uf Hie snp|)oscd Milesian hivaaioiu Hio details of 
tii.it history, in a diffiisn fonn, ore given in Walker’s 
“JleniiiirH <if the* Irish Hards” (4tn, Ismdon, 1786), 
Till* poet Kdiimnd SpenwT (“ V'iew of the .State of 
Irel.ind,” folio, Dublin, 166U, ji. 62) gives no favourable 
idu.*) of the Irish bards uf his time. He speaks of them as 
so f.ir from inatnicting yonng men in xnuml dlseipline, 
that they themselves do more dewn'v to Ist sharply dis- 
laplined, for they seldom nsu tu cliouso niito tlieinsolvcs 
the doings of good men for thft urguments of their (SM'ins;” 
and he gia*s iiii to give particulars of their evil doings. 
The Irish bards were divided Into the liert*djtary ccim- 
nmnities of tlin Filhedlta (saered singers), tlie Braithe.>i. 
main (expounders of law and enstom). and the Senachaidlio 
(tellurs of historical tales). As the Welsh bards declined, 
after the conquest hy Edward Uio Great, so had, lung 
previously, the Irisli luirils declined when the i-ountry was 
brought into subjection under Henry II. Yet', as the 
quolution given nlmve from Spenser shows, the fraternity 
still ]iiigcix*d in Klizahnth's time; and tlin queen paosci'l 
some very stringent and crnel laws to extiipate them as 
breedcni of disloyalty. It is probable that the bardn uf 
Indami, by (heir songs and histories, ke|)t olive the natiriiial 
feeling, mid tins tended to render tliem obnoxious to the 
English conquerors, and severe measares were passed 
against them. Cardan, who was bom 1670 and died 
1727, is grncmily rcpmled on the lost of the Irish hards. 
The Isards in Scotbind have left hut few records, bnt it is 
known that in all essential ehnracteristics they resembled 
the Irish luirds. 
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BABDSKT. n Riiutll tRlnnd in (lie IriKli Si'a, l>o1nn;riii{^ 
to (’uniumniKhirr, in WuK-s, near tbn north point of Ciir- 
di^ii Kny. Itn ilintonoo fnint tlio neiircxt |Hiint of the 
proinoiitcirT of lir.'dch y PwII, in ('anian'onslnre, ix alK>ut 
2.) inilcH; itH Icnptli U ivnncwlitit inoro tlmn 2 inik-K by 1 
ill Iir<>n«ltli, romprisiiif' alxnit Ji70 acres of land, of which 
nearly u third is <in;n|iied l>y a mountainous the sen 
fnmt of whieli presents perpcndieuliir mid pngecting elifl’s, 
in wliieh the li.-iznrdonx trade of taking e^tf's, by the n<lven- 
tiirer Is-iiiR l*-t <lown by a rope fn»m the top of the clifl', is 
practised during the resort of ])iilfins iinil oilier birds in the 
hns'din^ season. Ihirdwy is only ncrcssihk- t<i ihe iniiriiier 
oil the S.E. hide, where there is a siiiall well-shelti-nsl 
iiarlsnir, e:i|iahle of luliiiillin;' vessels of 3n or ID tuns 
himh-lt. The soil of tlie island is loleruhly fertile, prodne- 
iie' exeelh'iit lutrliy and outs. TluTe is a iii'litluius<‘ r>ii tlie 
island, with n li^ht I-}D feet in height. The nuuie of the 
islaml (H.inls’ Ky') ine.ins the Isle of Hards. There wits 
foniierly un .-ilihey of some eelclirity on it. whieli wns snp- 
jin-ssed by Henry Vlll. Nuinenais jrmves lined with 
stone, n l;ir';<‘ hnlldint;. and a mined eh:i|K l or oratory, arc 
tlie only remains. 'J'hc island eoid.iiiis eijdily iuliabitaiit.s. 

BABDWAN (homctiiiu'K spell Jhirilwan, eoms-lly 
1 'iinlh f 

India, under the lieiile;i:i>it-uoveni<ir of Ih-iiual, lyinj Im-- 
Iweeii 21'' .‘Jd' mid 21“ tl' M. lat., and Is-tween HII" Uo' and 
«>('■ ;}2' K. Ion. Tin* ure a is 12.719 srnum' miles, and 
the iHipiilaiioii ^.riUD.DDIl. eoinpiihCs the distiiels of 
Itardwiiii. Iloo^'hlr. with Ilownili, Midiiapur, llanknriL, 
.ind Itirhliuni. It is hounded on the iiorlli hy the disiriets 
of the Saiilul l'ar;;uaas and Mni><hida)i:id. on the east l>y 
tliosi.- of Niidiza and the tw(-iity*fonr i'iu;:nnas, on the 
south hy the Uay ol ItenKal. imd on the wi-sl by MorIjhaiiJ 
st.ate and Manhliuin distnet, 

■J'lie tlistriet of Hnrdwaii is for the nw*t part lial, und 
the seeniTV tame mul uninteresting, the tmly c.wejilicm 
iK-mg the iiorlli-weslern corniT luljoinin;' the Smilal I’ar 
iraiias, wlieie the country is UTidnl.atiiiK and coveml willi 
jiiiitdo) which gives shellcT to tigi'rs, leojiards, wolvi-s. and 
other wiltl niiimals. Kvoepl in this corner the I.itid is 
covend with large rice-iiehls,luul Ktnddeil with little ii.-iin- 
Icls liidd<‘ii mnuiig cluinp.s of hamlsMis, puhns. plmitaiiis. 
Sind inmigisis. The soil eoitsists of mi nllnviiil di'jKKsit of 

great depth. Tltere an* no liills. Tlie jirinciiial rivers 
wliieh (low tlinnigli llanlw'au are the Ihuiuslar, the llhal- 
hisor or Dwaikeswar, Hie Kliari, and the Ajiii, all of which 
eviiituully join tlie Hhugin-lhi or IfiMighly. The Hiinnsiar 
marks n ]Hirtion uf the western boumlnry of tiie district, 
Sind the Ajni funus a natural boundary lino for some dis- 
taiusi ou the north. The narakhar, Usi, tliniigh not pro¬ 
perly epi'aking n river of Itardwan, dovrs fur n short distance 
nloiig its north-west boundary and Ke^mnites it from 
Manblmm district until it foils into the Damodur. A 
number of inniill tributaries of these rivere risi* in miii flow' 
through iho district, and a nctw’ork of small creeks and 
water-conriies interseets the coiuitrv. 

The ]iriueif)A] crop iu Burdwan, lu* in other districts of 
lleugal, is rieu. Tho aiu, or autumn crop, is sown in May 
iind rra|Hid in August or September; and the (/imuh, or 
huiauiHlik (winter) crop, ig auwii m •lune nr .Tuly, and 
rca]X)d in Novi'mlier or December. Ainiiii rii-e requires 
much water, and is always gown nn mli or low-lying land, 
Avhieli retains more or less moisture the wiiolc time the 
crop is in the ground; it is always tmiisplanted. Ans 
ricu, on the other hand, is grown nn sonu land, winch is 
higher and therefore drier than sali. 

'I'hc roads in the district ore on tho wjiolo in fairly good 
condition, and the East Indian Kaitwny has two inaiii lines 
ranning throngh it. The principal nianufaetiiru is tlie 

woaviiig of silk mtrit and ; tlieru in also a vuiuidiT' 

able number of workers in gold, silver, and brass. The 
chief nrtieles of oxjMirt are rice, tobacco, pulses of all kinds, 
Vim. in 


wheat, rapesissl, oil-eake. jute. Riigir. s.i!t. English and 
country made clotli, rotUni, &e. The priiieipil imports 
Roiibiat of English piei'ii goods, inamif.'icturcd iniii, salt, 
spieea, cocoa-mits, and eastor-oil. 

'I'liD Kaiiigniij suUlirisinn of Hnnlwaii dUtriet is noted 
for its eoul-inines. The conl-ticld extends from a few 
miles east of the town of Raiiigmij to severul ip^lrs west uf 
the Ikirakhai* rivi-r, the greatest Kiigtli fnmi »*ast to west 
lH*ing alsiut .‘10 miles, iind tlie greatest breadth from isutb 
to south about IK mill's. Tlie area ineluded byllK-eo:il- 
iK'itring strata is estiiiintisl at ulsiut otill square miles. 
The miiiend is ‘‘a non-coking hitunuui'us eual, cum|>oseit 
of distinct lamina' of a lingiil jetty coal, and of u dull 
more earthy r<K'k.” The chief ohjeetinns to tlie employ 
ment of Knuiganj coats in India are—(I) its non-coking 
property; (2) the small |in>|Mitiion it eontain.s of fixed 
earlKin, on which tin* vidui: of coal for Jicating purposes 
dejs'iids: (D) the large pio|s>rtioii of ash. a greater qiian- 
tity of llanigaiij coal heing n-qiiired to do the same work 
»s piod Eiigii.sh coal; and (-1) its liability 1" spontaneous 
coinbiislion, due to the Jari.'e )>ro]Ktrtioii of in>n pyrites it 
eoidaiiis. Ik lias been pioied practically lhal no Indian 
coal <-an do more tli.m two-lhiids, wliih- most of it ths's 
not do more than one half the wiwk of the same quantity 
of English coal. 

The dishiel snl'ers mtv si-rioiish from the ravages of 
endemic lever. Jt is described ns ‘*1111 exaggerutetl and 
eoiigestixe form of inahuioiis fcicr. must fnqueiitly of ihu 
inleniiittent type." 

ItAUliW.VN, the chief town and < ivil stiilloii of tlie above 
distrii't, is sitiiateil on the II.ink.i »/«//. :il a distaiii-e of (>7 
miles fnan Caleiilta. The j)riiiei]sil buildings nn- the 
]inlaee of the inaharaja, a line i-dlliee. iiiiiiiy uf the apart¬ 
ments in whieh are fnnu.>.heii in Kiinipnm fashion ; the 
.‘'iivalnya. a eolhrtiou of H'K lemidi's arranged in two 
eireles, one within Ihc oilier; and the shrine of I’irha- 
liaiatii. The town ligim-s more lltan on«' in hietory, liav- 
Jng been eaptiin-il by I’rinci' KliaiTnm (afterwards the 
Emperor Shall .lalinn) in 11121. and again in Hitl.'i hy the 
Hindu relicl Stibnh .Sinli. who slew the rajah, and was soon 
afti'rwardx himself killed hy the rnjali's il:iughter, whom he 
jittem)>ted to I'Utrage. 'I'lieri- is a station of the East 
Indian l>ai!w.ay at Hanlwnn. The j-Kipulation is IbkbDD. 

BARE’BONES PAR’LIAMKNT. tlie eimstitiieiit 
ciiuveiitiiin siiiniiioiied hy ('romwell after tho dissolution uf 
the Kuni}! I’luJiiiment in Iti.'io. wlaat *'we did nut heiu* a 
ling lairk at tlielr guiiig, ' but when it w.as felt that tho 
Commonwealth was thus inqm'perly IcfL eiitiiely in the 
hands of the army. Cromwell himself, in after years, tells 
till! stoi'y of his fs-rplexity. ‘*1 will come .ind tell you a 
story of my own weakness and fully. And yet it wns dune in 
my simplicity; I dare aimv it w.ns. H was thonglit then 
that iiU'U of our own judgment, who li:ul fonglit. in the 
wars, and wem :ill of u piece un tliat ncemmt—why. surely 
these men will hit it, and these men will do It to the pur- 
jKise, whatever can be desireil. And siircK we did think, 
and 1 dill think so, the more hUnic to nir." Accordingly 
16(1 men, fiuliiful, fi-ariiig (Iml, and haling eovelouanesb,” 
were suiimioned hy tin' Ootincil of State: Muntogue, 
How’iird. CixjiMT (aftcvwanls Lord .Shnftcbbury), Admiral 
Itliike, and the like, Hie hent who cinild be found. Amongst 
them was a Mr. I'niisegiul JharNme, u leather mer¬ 
chant in Elect Stn'ot, I.iaidoii, whose name was seized 
upon by those wishful to throw riiiieulo on this “Puritan 
Conventiiiii of the notables," anil hy a little aUeratioo of 
spelling was made to yield the nickname which has 
nttnrlu'd itwlf for iwer to this unfortunate assembly, that 
of tlia “ ISarebouei> I'.irliamciit.’’ To this cjinstitucnt ain- 
vention Cnanwell, In giving up the supreifc authority, 
made his tinst eyaech (*1111 July, l(»r»6), a burst of nigged 
eloqnenee, lull of a strange enthusiasm, even yet able to 
tire the lieort of a sympatlicHc i-c.ider. “ Own your eoll,’’ 
17 
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lie rrii-il. '* fur imlti-d it I.h tiian'elloux, aiiil it lintli Imxmi 
tinjiiojcvtcil.'' But tbc SAUle J'urUttinent (ko KtyM nt 
tlx' tiiiio ill cciiitnuit til tlio J.OHy rchpiniih'd 

to the n|)|M'iil witli bneli \i^mr sls to ([■■tciit tVoiiiweH's 
ohjwt luul Uieir mvii. A relonn of the Court of <‘liiuicery, 
with itK unlii'urd eiwN. a refi>rm of tlie coiTUjil state 

of the ehiyt'h \iy the nlK>litioii of lay iialniunj'c nnii of 
tithes (auiuu;;Nt other thiii;^), the fx-niiission of eivil iniir- 
riut'Oit, are only Miim- of the t;tsks tliev iinihirtiKtk ns 
tiiniiuiry to Kettllii); tile con^tilulioo. Tlx- rcxiill wjih tliiit 
a strife arose without t)ie Molise mid within it also, tliat 
the Conservative luajoiily hy a Mialeii vole n-sulved ttiat 
tlie silliiie of tliis I'arliaiaent any lon^ir will not he for 
the lit this OoiiniMiiiwealtJi,” niid tiint the Maerei;;n 
ftuthoiiiy whieh they lind rm-ived from the lord t^-iiern) of 
the forces was haudcil hack to him (h(h Dee., I ((.id). 
Aft*'!' all, ihi-iefoie, at tJie end of the iiii! inontlis the had 
('eiu-Ril and his olliecl's iiiul to <lo whnt they had shioink 
from duiiie at the iM-piiuui^, and creati) the well-known 
“ Instnmient of IJovcrnineDt,” with Uliver rrotector at the 
lieud of the CoinnioiMvcalth. 

ll lias taken nearly years to arrive at e\en the 
))U‘limiiiary consideration of the tasks which were :u-tually 
ln.>;'<ui Ity the deiided Jtarelxiiies rarliainent. 

BAREGE, a matoriiil used for Wi>iu<-n's dresses, in.wie 
of a mixtuie of silk and wiirsleil. An inferior kind is 
eoiiijMMt-d of cotton and worsted. 

BARilGES, a small town in the deisulmeiit of 
I’yrences llantes. in Kmiice, is sUnatml helweeii two 
inoimlaiu eltaiiis, alHiiit :2.i miles from llu{^icn-s-dt—Bi^irre. 
ll is eelchrateil lor its warm sulpliurous s|>rin(;H, whieh 
were lirst liroiiehi to uolico hy Madame de Muinteuuii in 
Till- town is inhahited only dining the summi-r and 
aulunm, nt whieh lime it is \isiu-d byaliont iriOO ji)valid.s. 
Tlie s|>iin)'s liiive a teiii}H‘r.itiire of fioin to IDK'^ 

I'uhr. They are the Id^hesl in the rynina-s, beinp 4ht*.*» 
feet alxivi- the sea. The \illaee is exjHised to (vuine tlani'er 
from uvalaiieli’s. and the winters nre Joii^ and eohl, so Hint 
no population remains, exeept a few pi.si)ile who take care 
of the houses. The h'reneh thaeniineiiL lia\e erected two 
liospikils at ISaie/'cs—one for officers and tlie oiJier for 
soldiers "tlie w.itLTH hein;; \ery cfficiudous in the cni-e of 
j^iishot and other wounds. They arc also very U'tielicld 
ill c-asi-H of ilH'uniatisui, stifl'ncHs of tlie joints, and .sorofu- 
louK (H)m|)lamts. 

BAREIL'LY (lUmli), adislrlet in British India, in the 
I.ieiileiiant'^^oveinoi'ship of the North-westi-ni Provinces, 
lies Is-tweeii 2K" I' and 28" 54' N. lat., ami he(w«-cii TSl" 
1' and 80'’ 21*' K. Ion. Tin- area is 21182 s«]uan- miles, luul 
tlic popnlats'li 1,ljl)ll,0Utl. Bareilly is u district of the 
IhihilUiuiid division, niul is hounded on the north hy tint 
'rarai, on the east hy Nepal and Sholijalianpiir, on the 
sooth hy the Sliahjalcinpur ami Iludauu, and on the west 
hy Budanu mid the l>nni]>ur state. 

.As a wliolo the district may be described as a le\(-1 
tr:u-t, intersected by nimieiuus rivers, and tliudcly dotlul 
vitli noble proves, which form tlie charactcristiu feuturi' of 
the liindsea|M-. Ahiusst every village |k«m'sScs an uhtindunt 
HU)iply of iiianpi and shi-sham tris-s, while, imuiy have 
iicautiful ]ilautations of InunlsHis. In seasons of drought 
vlsewlieru Uie iliwUr, or alluvial trnet of Ikareilly, is 
clothed with mn;;iulicent crons. Inundations do iiion- good 
tliaii harm, l>y (iestn>ying llie white ants and depositing 
layci's of fivsh .soil, whieli supply the place of manure. The 
district is naturally truversed by several suh-Mimalayan 
stieaiiis, of whieh the c.ltief aro the Bningmigu luid the 
Doiliu. 'fhu foimer river lias deep and well-defined bonks, 
hut freipo-ntly clmiigex its course through the frlahlo 
alluvial cliailiel in which it runs. The lU-oha, springing 
from the Kumanu llilU, is strongly impn-gnuted with 
lime, whieh uiiparts a milky wLitcncss to its waters after 
heavy raiiw. ’I'lii! stuLictltes which it dejioaits form an 


article of commerce in Bareilly, Pilibhil, and Slialijohaupurr 
where the lime iKiam a high reputation for purity. 

Some (if the low- lying tracts are covered twice a year hy 
rich crops of wheat and sugar-caiic; others, more samiy 
and less fertile, produce only a bingic ero]) of linseed or 
melons. The higher levels of Ihu alluvial n-gion avu 
usually Uiu iiiosl productive, as the inundations dejsisit 
their tine bill .and vegetalile mould at a distance from tlm 
central eliamiels, while nearer the main stream Hand and 
sliiiiglu ri-ndt-r cultivation comparatively fruitloxs. Thn 
Jiam-sts aro tlmso common to tho ri-st of U|i|K-r Iixim. 
Owing to the abundant rainfall aud tho n'guhu-ity of the 
Christmas showers, combiued with tlie iicnniess of water to 
Uie surface, irrigation is not so necessary us in the ffuah. 

'i'he clim.atc of the distrlet is largely intlueiunsl hy its 
)iroximity to tho hills, Bareilly (uty and all the iiorthi-rii 
parganas lying within the limits of the lieaviir .s1orm.s. 
The r.iiny se.as(iii laigins a littlu earlier and ends a Ultio 
later Ihnii elsewhere to thu south, and tlie cold (veather 
lusts longer. The utinusphcrc is dtunp, the heat moderate, 
and the hot winds not caccssivc. 

Baukima', the capital of the district, is the most 
populous city in Boliilkliand, and the liflli in the North¬ 
western PiovinecN. It KtniKis nt un elevation of .loll feet 
above tliu xea-lcvel, on tlie. Ihungnnga rivitr, ttd miles above 
its eejifliicnce with the Ganges, lUid is distant from Cal- 
eutta 78H miles north-wcbt, ami from Delhi 1 .*>2 miles east, 
ttoisl nK-tnlled roiuls connect the city with all the neigh- 
iKaii'ing ceiities of trade and ]>opulnti(in, and the Oiiitli 
and Bohilklimid Builway utTords access from I.uckiiow .and 
Bengal on the eiisl, mid fn»m tim Doab on the west. The 
city, civil station, and cuntomiieuts lie on an open plain, 
witliout walls or fortilicnlluiis, intersecti-d hy a few raviuen 
and {xitchcs of broken ground. The cantonincnts coiituin 
lines fi/c a luittery of artillery and n-glmcuks of Kun-jM'an 
and native infantry, bcbides native cavalry. 

The city has little arc.hiU-cturul preti-asion, the clilci 
buildings being of modern date. The riiins of the aiicicnl 
fortress, founded by Bail) Deo, may still he seen in the old 
town. A niodeiTi fort of eoiibiderabh- strength nverhstks 
the artillery bai'rackfl in tho cuutouiiiciits, and supplies a 
place of nifiigu and defence for tlie station. The Nawub 
of Bninpur lins a |)akcu near the city which he oecnpiesoii 
his visits to Bareilly, and lAids at other times to Kuro- 
]s-aii.s of high official jsisilion. Most of the private honsra 
are built of mud, only 6800 ont of 22,800 being of 
masonry. Some of thu new Inuonrs, jKirticnhn 1y Tuglis- 
gmij, arc clean and well built. Cotton, grain, and stignr 
lonn the chief comtiiGruial staples; hut Bareilly does not 
rank in the first class of mercantile imjHirtnnoe. The 
inunnfucturea of fnrnituro nnd upholster}' uni better and 
e.lie.a|>er than elaewboro in norUicro India. Bsicilly has » 
government college, with a principal uud slidT of professors, 
K-sidcs lilgh-clobS schoola. Thu local aiTairs of tho city 
uic managed by a municipal couimittoc. 

During the mutiny, in 1867, Bareilly was the roiitru of 
disaffisdion fur tho whole of Rcdiilkhaiul. The troops 
relxdlcd on the 1)1 st of May, and Khan Bahadur Khun, a 
descendant of tho Kuhilla chieftaiiiR, was pnirlnimed 
goveniur. Must of tho Flum^ienns escaped to Nolni Tal. 
After the full of Lucknow, tho Nawab of Kntehgarli. the 
Nairn tSaiub, piros Shah, and otlier leading rclH-ls took 
refuge ill Bareilly. On tbo 6th of May, 1868, the Eng¬ 
lish unny arrived before tho town, and two days later (lio 
lelads lied Into Ondh, aud the English occupied thu uity. 

BABST'TI, JOSEPH. was liom at Ttu'ln in 171C. 
lie was originally a clerk in a commcrcirtl hunsu, Init 
aeiinii'ed a taste for literutun*, aud was engaged in traiis- 
hitiiig (!oriii'il1i-. Ho hod early applied to the study of tlin 
Kiiglisli language, and in 1761 ho came to T/mdon, where 
ho employed himself ns n tMchur of Italian. Having 
b(a:omu known through the publication of his Italian 
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Libmiy,” ho wiui (ip^iutcd Bi^orobirjr to tbo Koyul Academy 
of i’liiiitiil". He wroto a dwKortiitioii in Fivmdi, “ Sur 
SlialcKpcnru I’t M. «ie Vciltniro,” in wliicli li« rrfutvd many 
fiTon* into wliicli Voltaire had fulk-u in Kpcakin;* of Sliiik- 
hpf'ftiT. Olio nvciiing aa Koretti wiu /toiiii; (o tlic Acadi^niy, 
lip found liiniHelf nnoxpcrtcdly involved in n street brawl. 
Heing uttiickiHl by several men, be drew hia pon-kiiifo and 
wounded onu of the nssaikants, who soon after died. He 
was tried on the cnidtul charge, m.ado his own defenee, and 
was acquitted by the jury. l>r. Jnhiiwm, Iturke, and Onr* 
ritk. (Ill the ti'iid.gurefnTOQmblccvidenrxi.'isloiiiselmmeter. 
He wjM ne(|naiiited witli many of the English literary men 
of his tiiiie, nnd especially with Dr. .Tohnson, with whom 
he was on terms of friendship. II(> diisl in 17811. 

BARFLEUS, nil ancient nnd now niniost deserted 
town of 1100 inlmbitunts. in lliii dejinrtiuent of Miiiiciu*, 
I'lauee, th miles eiut of Cherlsiarg. It wns an Iiii|M)rtnnt 
seaiHirt in tin* time of the Norman kings of Eiiglund, hut 
was ruined nnd its Imrlwur filled u)i hy liio Knglish in 
Wi Mi. It stands on (he eastern sliont of the petiiiisulit of 
Coteiitin; it is now a meTft fishing lillnge, and hosahar- 
isnir eupulde of Ad*nittmg only small eraft. Abont a mill* 
to the north is a lightliousu, 271 feet alsivu the sea, on 
(iiipo Itnrlleiir. in 1120 IVinec William, only son uf 
Henry I., with a rctiune of young nobles, saih'd fnan liar- 
ileiir in the White Hhiji (An /{Ittnche A'eJ"), which was 
straiidisl on a roek soon after leaving the harbour, aud only 
a biitelier of llonen n-gained tlin shore. 

BAR'GAIN. The word Imrgiiiii is fnitn llie rreiieli 
lifiri/iiiijHt'r. to cbaiTiir, and that from the l>nv Ualiii bar- 
to change alsmt, no doubt fniin han'ii. a nieirhaiit- 
Isiat. In law, Itargain is geueiidly used to signify a conlnuit 
in m<‘Tenntilo iilTairs which mny l>c completed without any 
foviiml dis'd, such us a sale of gwjds, shares. Isinds, ilc. 
Ill the pnactieu of the 1/indoa .Stock Kxcliniige all pur¬ 
chases nnd Miles between meuilHTs are tenned kirgains, 
and in nliiiost every case they aro done by word of moiitli 

inenly, either “‘liny of you-or “Sell you -- 

as the eiUMi may be. Custom requiri«, however, that flio 
biirgaiii bt' entered in a book by eneli member at the tiiiic 
It is done, and it is re(|uired also hy the rules of the Sliwk 
K\eliaiige tbut eri'ry bargain bu duly cheeked nr eonliriuud 
early on the next husiiiess day. In the ease of purchases 
and sales made by a Imikcr on heliulf of a client, the law 
TCijuires a stamped eontraet, wliich may, however, lie used 
to cover oil the tninsactioofl of one day for any one elieul. 
A [M'cnlinr iieo of the word bargain is Ihu subject of tliu 
next niliele. 

BARGAIN ANB SALE is a special phrase in 
Knglish law, and signitics a iiiodi! of transferring the 
ownership of land, lii former times, before the St.atuto of 
I'SCN, a man often liaigaiiual and sold hU land to another 
for u sum of money, and this was a isirfect contract uf 
sale, and na etieli required nothing farther to bo done. 
But ill order that the complete ownership of tlin land 
slumhl be transferred to the buyer, it was uco(‘Hsary that 
he siioiihl obtain seitdn of it; if ho did not, the seller still 
Iteld tile land, though It woe not for his own usn and 
heiiefit, hut for the ubo of tho buyer. Th« effect of the 
S7 Henry VIII. c, 10, callud tho Staiute of was 
to convert the uw? created by sneh a Imrgaiii and suh* into 
a legal estate. The tenns of thu statute only applied to 
fm-Jmld property, luid It required that a deed in writing, 
and scaled, should hu enrolled in one uf tho king's courts 
of rcxxird at Westminster, or with tho mrtu* rotultmm of 
the rounty, (O’, in boroughs, with tho mayor or other chief 
odiccr. Tlio conveyance by liarguin nnd sale has now 
fallen into disuso, the mode of transfer hy leaw nnd rele.ase 
hiiviug beun stiponmled by simpler mcthruls of transfer. 
All property can now bo conveyed by simple deed of grant 
—that is, by delivery of the deed of conveyance, roqniring 
ill ordinary imses uo enrolment. See 8 & 1) \'ict. c. Ibfi. 


Thero may be a hargain as to Laud in .Scotch law, hut 
tho evidence must lx? in writing. The term linrgain i.s also 
used in Scotland to signifya coiitrac'l or agreement for tho 
sain of personal or movable property, in wliicli eoso it is 
not necessary that it should be in writing, if the fact con 
be proved by wilnesses. 

BARGS (from I.owI.atin (tarira, dimin. ofrCtii-i-k ImrU, 
nrow-lsiat; prolwbly from tho Kgyplinii (Coptic) tor/, n 
Isial), the nuTiio given to tlm heavy fliit-buttomed boats 
vi8(.-d on rivers nnd eamils for the conveyimiM' of gcH>ds, 
sometimes provided with mnsls ami sails, and at others 
iliovasl hy mo.'ins of oars or the tOw-nipe. 

I.'irgo oriiAineutal boats, such us those still Isdonguig to 
thouityof Loudon and the Adimrally,im> alsocnlleUliarges. 
The use of magniticent state barges has eeusod with the 
decay of processions, hut tho barge of (/l(Hipalra—“the 
liargi' she satu in like a hiiniisheil throne” (“Ant. nnd 
tilix'p.” ii. 2)--will ever sliiiie n'sjdendeiit in .Slinkspenre's 
venii!, and the great Isirge of the Doge of Vouiec, tho 
famous JhirmtoHr, from whose poop tlic yearly ring was 
thrown which marriisl the Adriatic, can never fall from its 
plai-o ill the story of those splendid times. 

BARGE COURSE, a term nppllnl to tliiit part of the 
tiling of a i-ool which pmjeets over the gable cud of a 
building, tho iniux part of whli-.h is sfnciss d. To protect 
this sliicxo from the weatlier two hoards cidlisl bnrt/r.- 
hiifii'i/K, following till- inclination (.f the roof, ani often 
nttaelasl to the gahles of idd English houses, which are 
fixed near the exlrciaity of the barge coarse, and curved in 
tlic (lothie stvie. 

BAR'HAM, REV. RICHARD HARRIS. w.as Imuii 
fltli Deeember, 17KK, at tkintcrbury, where his family hiul 
rcsidisl for many generations. He was educated at .St. 
I’anl'a ,S«1 uhi 1, liondon, and Bmseiiose (killegc, Oxford, aud 
after having passed his exaniiimtion for holy orders, ho was 
lulinitteil to thu rnnii-y of Ashford, iii Kent, wheneo ho 
ronioved to Wcstweil, a few inile.s distant. Mr. Barli.'un 
married in 1811, and shortly aflenvards w.as ja-esenfisl hy 
IIh! An'hhishop of Ciiiiterlmry to tlio rectory of Suargnlo, 
in Koniiiey Jlarsli. Kent, .i district mucJi freqncntrd hy 
siniigglci's. .StHin aftenvards lie became a caiulid.'ite for n 
vacant iiiiiior ranonry in St. I’anl'i, C'alliedral, and though 
his friends thought he had no cliaiiee of sneress, lie was 
duly elected In 1821. He thoncefortli devoted much of 
the liiiu! not nspiired by his professional diilu's foemitriliu- 
iions iu prose and verse to the }M‘riiHliciil puhlicufioiis of 
llie day. He was the niilhor uf “ My tViusiii Nicholas'’ in 
Ulorl-iroorl's Mrit/azliiCt and alsmt one-third of tlm articles 
in Oortons Dioi/rnphiraf /firtionari/ were WTitlen by 
him. In 1824 he received the npisiiutincnt of u ]iricst in 
ordinarj’ of the Chapel Royal, and shortly afterwards was 
presented to the rectory of tho united iiarishes of St Mary 
Magdalene nnd St. Gregory by .St. Paul, Ixmdon. 

Till llio year 18J57, vvlieu llie first innnlier of BetiUet/'t 
.VMccf/oiiy .appeared, Jlr. Bailiam had been an anony¬ 
mous and eoinpnrativcly unknown viTiter; but the “lu- 
goldshy Is'gends,” a seriefi of Innuomiis talcs in verso, 
which appared in rapid MicecsMon in that weak, brought 
him so much reputation that his jiseiido-name of Ingohlsby 
no longer concealed him, mol ho lieciime generally known 
.as lhi‘author. In I8l2 he was appointed divinity render 
in St. Paul’s Cafheiirat, and he was permitted to chmige 
his living for the more vidimhle nstory of St. Faith, 
I^mdon. On the 2Htli of Octolier, 1844, when tho queen 
visited the city to o]h‘ii thu new Ivoynl Kxcliangc, Mr. 
Barham, who was a witness of the procession, caught a 
severe cold, from which he never recovered. IIo died on 
tho 17lh of .Imie, 1845. ^ 

Mr. Barham was pixsonjilly acquainted "th Tlnsidorn 
IIiHik, the Rev. Sydney Smith, and several other of tiie 
distinguished wits of Ins day, nnd was. like them, a frequent 
diner-out; but he nm'r neglected his moru ^crious duties, 
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niul wns iimi'h n-siMrIC'il hy tliow uli ikw Iimii. ‘ 111 . 
“ iH^oliif^y Li-K»*iids” hav« uttaiiUHl vitv j-xtcuHivi 
1111(1 hiiv« conM-cinciiMy U-cii rrimliHslu'il. 

The "Lifo iitiil Ia-Uitk <■/ Burti.'iiii,*’ liy iijs 
puliHsliciI ill 1H70. 

BARI, TKR'RA DI. II jiroviiii’i' in llic kingdom nf 
Italy. nrarl;^rniii<idiii;j willi tli.it |»;irl of iiiicirnt A)>ulia 
wliicli wtus cnlli-il IVuia’tiii. It i> lnniHdiiil N. hr the 
Adriatic, K. and S.K. hy the 'IVrra il'oii-antn. S. and S.U'. 
hy llic proviiio! uf IhiKilicata. aiiil W. Iiy lliiit of t'npilniiatM. 
The jiriivincc lies Ix-lwi-cn ID" -l.>’ aiHl ll" ID' N. Jat., lr>*' 
•)1' ami 17'' H. hui.; its h’liL'tli is nlioiit KD miles, its 
lUTnijic lircadtli alKint ti(l. 'I'hi* niva is csiiinatcil nt •.'•iot 
Mitiara tnili-K, and tin- |iii|)iilati<ili in IKK'J waa (>7K.D<iK. 
'J'lic CTi'atcr part of the province lies X. of the rid"e of llie 
A]H'iiiiiiies. wliieli. hr.akiii;; oil' rroni the main eliaili in the 
KAV. of tlie proiiiiee of liusilirata, nms in an cxsleily 
(tin-i-lioli to llie extieinily of llie ■iciT;i (l'(llr:iiito. Tiie 
liittliest siniiiiiith an- tliiise of Monte Stii Aj'ostino and 
liliMile l.n|Hilo. A hinall portion 1 ^ the provinci- lies on 
the southern t:lo|M-s o1 this iii|oe. 'I'he chief liver is the 
OJanto, till- aiieient .Im/o/'/x, wliieli runs on the western 
liorder of the pnainee. Tlieiv me seiend lakes, the prin 
ri]Kd of Mliieh an- those of I>Htt.i:'lia..(.ieiiiiii. and Sassaiio, 
MliiiJi neil' any streams nor have any known 

outlet, 'i'lie tempi-ratii -s iiiild nud healthy, estvpl in 
niiinUM-v, wlieii llie Inat is e\eessiie, mid dries np tlie 
► prius's. so tiuit llir want of pinv water is tlien seveiely 
felt. 'I'he soil ill the pi nis. wliieli eoV(*r a omit part of 
the pi-o\iiiee, es|H-cially alono Die mm-IhviiiI, consists of n 
(hs-p :uid very rieli le^eUihle nenihl resiiie;on a ealeartsiu> 
Kuhsuil. A;;neidtinv is the eliief iieen)sition of tlu- iiiliahit- 
auts, and the ]iro\inee is one of the hesb enllivatc-d iii 
Italy, J-'roin the town of Ikiii iiorthnards ;;reat ipianlities 
of wheat are tirown. 'I'lM’ kinds ol it are enltiiated, the 
(sninnon wlieat hn Inead. anil a sin.ill'orained hard wheat 
(graiMi diiro), wli'eli is ])n-ferred fur tiinennaii, and is ex- 
]M>rled to Maples and elsewhiTn tmdi-r the name of Bark'tta 
«sini, fnan Itarhlla. whm* it is sliipjied. In the iieioli- 
iMiurliood of the town of liari the eultnie ehaii;;es fnan corn 
tu the olive, ami the oils of llaii luv in peat demand. In 
the eastern and soutiierii p-irfs of tin- proviiiee only enouKh 
coni for the eiaisuiiijition is tiMwii, the fanners’ chief care 
iH-iiit; Jierr also liie olive; hut the oils arc only of ordinary 
ijnality. 'J'lie other emps are loinicco, cotton, liax. aliiioiids, 
iuid other fruits. lii|uoi-iee, .'mil the stsla jduut 

are also alniinlanlly ;;roMii. 'I'iie Is-st nines are those of 
Traui, Bilonto, and 'J'erluxi. Amon;' the doiiiestiu ani- 
nuils, asses, pi.its, and pip< are iiuuieiouij; tlie horses m-u 
small; biifTulues and slii-ep, famous ns in ancient times for 
their Jiiiu wixil, are icurcd. A little silk is pnidiieed. Tin- 
iishurivs and salt works aloiio the coast are very valuable. 
The pnivince has iiu innuuriu-tiires of iiu|Hiiinuce, hut 
bhiphuildiii}' is cnrriwl uii in most of the towns uioiift the 
c.uusl. Tlie tnule is rliiefiy hy sea with Nnjih-s, Venice, 
Trieste, mid the roast uf Dalmatia, and eoiisiKlK of the 
ugrieiiltuml pniiliicts nieiitioiied aliuvr. The old Komnii 
roads are Httll ms'd in many parts of the province. 

Baki (tile liarium of the Itomuiis'), llie chief town and 
the Neat of an archbishop, stands on u slip uf land which 
projcclH into the sro, 140 miles E. by N. of Naples. I'iie 
most reniarkalde buildiii{; in tbc city is tlic Cotbie cliarcb 
and jiriury of St. Nieholmi, which contains many sjdcncfid 
inrimimciits. 'I'he festival of the saint un the Kth uf May 
is still attended l>y thuiisimds. 'i'he ULstle is a lurp: and 
old stnicturr. The town itself is surroundisl hy walls, and 
tlie streets in the old town are narrow and windinp lii 
the nin^' lovm tliey are spaeioas. and contain bnnditnine 
huildint's. aim an air of bustle and opulence ficiTiwlc-s tli<* 
city. 'J'hr po[iuitttion nearly doiililcd in the twenty years 
fnmi 18tiL* to 18H2, the inereabC haviiit; Is-en from 
tu U0,fi7.'). ummifaeture jnieuliar tu this place is the 


lu-ijtin xtoiH«/oYf, :i cordial made of arom.atie lierbs and 
s)ii(H>.s, wiiicli is };ener:illy dmiik after roffiH-, and Is much 
I ill ris|nest nil over Die khiodoin. 'I'liere an- also tniiiiuftui- 
liin-s of eottoii, .silk, linen, mid soap. Bari is M-eond only 
I toDeisvi ns reijards its export tnjile, and is by far the 
most important centre of general (rule on the Adriatic 
{ ciRist uf Italy. Till' priiu'i{i;d exports are oil, cum. and 
wine. Then* are two harlmui'S. hut the old one is now 
used ehielly for fishing Inials. 'riic new one nilmitsvessels 
Ilf large sisu-. Bnri is on tin- railway from Aiieotia to Itriii- 
disi. .iiid there is also a line to Taranto. Iturium was a 
place of importanee a.s early as the third century ii.c. It 
is ndeired to hy Iforace, Utn'i wmiui (•' SjiL" i. h). 

Ill uiiav modern tiineK it fell snrcessively into tlie jHiSiU.'SKtnii 
of the Saracens and Normans, ft lias Ih-cu tlin-e times 
nearly de.stroyed. and as often n'huill on the same plare. 
A {trv'iil H-elcsiastical coiineil was lield at llari in ItlDs. 
when the //7(«y»/e articlu uf the Creisl and the procession 
of tile IIoIy S|>lrit were the Biihji'Cts uf discus.>-ioii. 

BARIL'ltA is the eommereial iimiie given to tie' 
im])iire rarhoiiate of soda ini]K^c>d inlo tliis eountrv, 
piiiieipalty from Spain, the Canary i--l.Hids, and Sieilv. 
The Is'st is bruuglit from Alicante, in the neighhourlosHl 
of which place it is piTpared cJiiidly from the SnhoUt hikIii. 

I This plant is Diere cuHivaled in grounds close l>y the s.-a. 

I einh.uil.ed on the side nearest it. and fnriiislieil with 
tksxl-gates tlmmgli wliich the salt wafer is (seasionally 
ailmitleil. Tlie phmls are nsually gathered in Septviiibei', 
and afler llicV h.ive Ik-cii .allowed to heeome heated by 
Is-ing thi<iua together in Jienps, an- dried in the miii. In 
OcIoIkt tin- plants are Imnied in a lieinisjiherieal kiln dm: 
ill Die earth; and the soda euiitained in them is fused mid 
collH-ted ill masses, which linve a haul and s|iotig\' eon* 
sisleiiey and this, when hniken into fnigmi-nts. is leaily 
for shipiiM'iit. Sicily and 'J'euerilli' Is-tli produce josid 
liarilla, hnt inferior to that of Aliraiitc. 'I'lie Saracens, on 
tlicir (‘st.ihllsliinent in S|>iiin, were tlie tirsi who jiiliodneed 
its maiiufactun- into Euro]K'- CarlMiiule i,t wsla is used 
in tile iiiamifactme of snap and glass, and for otlier jiur- 
]Hises; Iml (he imports liavc greatly decreased of latcycHrs, 
ill consequence of its bc-iiig now produeed, through tin- 
agency of xii!|)iinric neid, from commun salt. 

BA'RIS ia n genus of beetlea belonging to the Cur- 
cnliunidtD, u family nf thu KiiyNHopiioUA. 'i'he species of 
this genus feed ujsm the dead parts of trees. One of tlie 
spis-ics, liftrin feeds upon the »hn-trec, both ill 

till- laia-ii slate and in ilmt uf tho jMirfaet insert. When tlio 
Hilio beetle is about to lay itn eggti it ;rnora1)y M-h-e.ts the 
interior of n hollow troc fur that purpose, and bores u hulo 
with its short snout in tho dead* wood where it is still 
tolvrahly sound; this bring accompli died it enters the liolc 
hinder part first, dqsisits its eggs, and dies. The hole being 
only jubt. tho sizu uf its cylludriual body, it thus forms a 
protection for its young by stopping tlie hole so that no 
other insect can enter. It is not known that it ever attoeks 
any other wixsi but that part where the sap has ceased tu 
flow, and consequently the tree cou receive no injury from 
this little weevil. 

BAR'ITONK or BAR'YTON. the highest basa voice. 
Its derivation (Greek, ‘’heavy tone”) evidently intends 
that il bhuuld bo roganled as a low tenor, but modem 
writers iiivariahly treat it as a high Imn. Tlie part of 
Klijah is written for a baritone, in tho nruturio of Men¬ 
delssohn IieHriiig that name; and a glance at the music 
will fiiiow that all the effect would be lust if it wen- sung 
by a voire of tenor quality. The nsnul compass written 
for Dlls voice is from C in tho bass stave to/*, an octavo 
and u half itliuve. occastonally touching the g'. 'The t'mndi 
name for this voire Is finssc chantimte or baste inifU. 

ItAniTTiNK is also the name of tlie saahurn in B? or C, 
diiferiiig from the enplionium by its smaller Iwro and 
mouth-piece, and consequently of brighter quality. 
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BA'KIUM, o metal, sjinbol ]la; atomic woif^ht, 2<}7*0, 
It ix Uto bows of the earth bai 7 tu, from which it Ik ulitalsied 
hy paseiiig potoiuiium Ta|K>ur over it at a red heat. It 
wikb Unit obtained hj Davy in idU8 by the elcclruly^'i of 
miiiiileiied carbonate of baryta iu euntnet wilb mercury. It 
n-iuUly decompuacfl water at ordinary teDi]>cratui'VM, funniiif; 
n Koiution of liydrato of baryta, and it uIho oxydizes by 
hitnjiln exposure to the nir. It fuaea below red beat, and 
when heatinl in air bunut with a deep red Jif^bt. liatimn 
fcjniiK two eomjHmnd* witli oxygen. 

Unryta (UaO) is a gray powdnr, which Makea like lime 
when water is added to it, einitting boat and funning 
liydrate of baryta. It is Boluble in water, but k-as so than 
potiLsb or wida. It is caustic to the tasto, uiid ufl'ects 
vcgi-tuble culuurs in tlio same manner os the alkalies. Tbi- 
lUoxidt (lirtO.) Is jirepon^d by rai.siiig lairytu to a low red 
beat ill an attiiuHpbere of oxygen. Care must }»■ Inken not 
lo raise llio lieat to full n-dness, or tlie Mu-oinl atom of 
oxyp-n will be given oil' again. IX this oxide be dissolved 
in iiydrocbloric ae-id ut a low tein{M'rntnro, burio cliluiidc is 
formed, and hydrogen jwroxido is pruUiUTd at the 

same time. 9 

i'kltrriilv t>l‘ bariinii (liuCls) is oblniued by dissolving 
native carlHmate of baryta In puru hydiiH'hloric neid diluted 
with three or four tiinea its bulk of water, ll cryet-illizes 
in white scales, ivliicli contahi two atoms of water, and is 
nnieb nsi'd as a test for snlplmrie. acid, with wliieb baryta 
funns an iiiMiluble sulphate (liaSO^^ 'I'bis salt is found 
abiiiidantly in a natund slate, often in beautiful crystals, 
under the name of heavy b|iur. Tlie snlpbate, thongb in¬ 
soluble, produces a siilpbide, soluble iu dilute ae.ids, by 
stibjocting it to an iutciisc heat iu conbiel with carbon, 
thus UaSO^ 4- 40 = KaS 4*4^^'0. 

JiurU- eai-bouiiff (IJaCOa) is found native under the name 
of Kitherite. The native ejirbonulo is nut attacked by 
sulplinrir. acid, and retains its carbonic iicid at very high 
t<'inpcmtmvs. it is insoluble in water, but M>lnble,it.s above 
iiientioned, hi dilute acids. It is readily prceipitati-d, in 
the form of n white powder, from a solution of burie ehlorido 
or nitrate by inixtun) with solution of sudiu earbomate. It 
is a densit substance, its specific gravity being about , 
and is sometimes tvaiislue-ont and nearly colourless, but is 
often opaque. It swinctiincs occurs crystallized, and the 
prbnary form is a right rhombic prism, but it usually bus 
the form of a six-sided prism. It is nsi-d for the piirjiusv 
vif dissolving in acids to produce barytic suits, and idso for 
|in'|iiiriiig btiryia by lieii*iug with cbuicual, cspeeinlly wlien 
it is coated merely in aqomius solution. All the soluble 
salts of baryta arc highly poisonous, the best antidote 
being Kpsom suits. 

Plinits arc elutbod witli u layer of pnitectivc 
ecUs, calleil thu cpldcnnis, which in woody parts is only 
found on tlie young brunches. In older stems and branebes 
eurk-eelis are pruducctl ot various ^wints iM'iieatli the epi- 
deniiis, increasing in number continually from the inside 
towards the circumference. When a eoin])lrte layer is 
fomed in this way it replaces the epidermis, and is known 
as the periderm. But ui still older stems and bruneht's, the 
cells forming cork arise wen within the woody tissues, and 
by cutting ulT all tissues outside from nutrition, and tlins 
killing them, they form the bark. 

It is in lurk tliat we find the easeiitiul prineijiles of thu 
oak, the larch, and other trees used by tanners; nnd of 
the cinnamon, tho citiclioiiR, nnd otiicr luxunatie or febri¬ 
fugal species: uud tliat wo ^ruenre, by wounding it, such 
matters as iTsIn nnd gum, wliicli readily flow fmni incisions 
mode in It. As all such secretions arc fonnnd in eim- 
sequence of evaporation from the leaves, it would follow 
that tho prtipor timo tor eidlectiiig tlieni is ut the pcriiMl 
when Iho leaves liAve performed their ollicu fur tho year, 
and all superfluity uf moisture has licen p.arted with: 
this puriod is winter, or the season of tor|>or. But, us at 


tliut timo the liber adbcrcs iinnly to tho wood, the spring 
is inon; frequently cliuseti fur i>:irking; and theory would 
Huy that the proper time is just at llio moment when tho 
sap begins to Iw in inoliou, and tbc liber ami Kiip to siqiarute, 
and liefurc tlw secrvtiuiis have Is'cn diluted ur dissulvud by 
the ascent of fluid from the cartli. But this will obviously 
depend u]Hin the nutun: of the substauec wl^cli is sougiit 
for; for example, the greatest quantity of tannin ia fuuiid 
in the yonngesL liber; tberefore bark for tanners’ pnrfWKes 
should be strippeil just before it begins to lullicre to tlii. 
wiAid after the leaves arc* fully formed, anil wlien tliey aro 
in full aetiuii; because at that time the whole of the Uber 
wbieb is forined during the year is developisl, and few 
eliemical ehnngi's liave begun to take place iu its conslitueiit 
parts. TnrjMoiliiie, again, will only How* in the summer; 
and tberefore tb.at wbieh is to be ubtained by a spoiituueuus 
euiisMoii iiiiihl Ih* songbt foriit that season. 

Several kinds ul liark an* used for processes in t lie arts 

for medieines, and eiiter largely into i-omiiieruc. Of the 
former elass an* oak Isirk, euik bark, iiiimusa or waltlo 
luu'k, nnd quercitron bark; nnd the most iinjiortaut among 
the latter is I’eruvian bark, obtaiiii*d from the CiNfiMi.NA. 
Some otlu'rs, siieli ns Cixnamo.n and G.\.ssi.\, will bo 
fountl notieisl elsewhere. 

thtk hark is exteiiMvely, ami was formeily almost ex¬ 
clusively, iiHed in tanning, for whieli it is valuable on 
iueount of the largo piiipoiliun which it isnilnins uf thu 
]in-nli.ir asliingeiit called tiniHiM. Besides tannin, wbicli 
nniti-K witli tin: skin to fonn an insoluble eonqMtund, baric 
contains nnnihor matter, called rxlrtiftirc, whieb confers 
ii)KiD skins Ibeir softiiubS .and durability. Galls do not 
contain so uiiich extiiu’lhai as bnik, and arc tberefoie not 
su vulualde for tanning pnqioscs. In estiniatiiig llie relative 
value »{ barks, aeuuuiit slioiild la* taken of the amount of 
extractive as well las of tanidii. Sir If. Davy showed tlurt 

lbs. of oak bark are equal in eflieieiiey to i lb. uf ealeehu, 

lbs. of galls, .‘I lbs. of suinneli. 7^ Uis. of tbe bark of 
tlio Leiet'sfer willow. IJ lbs. of tin* Uark of the Spaiiisli 
eliesinul, IH ll>s. of elm baik, or 2J lbs, of <aimiiioii willow 
bark, 'file quantity of timnin, bowover. varies IkjIJi with 
tbe age of tlic trees and with the season in wbieb tbey arc 
ml, laaiig mon* abundant in tbe ixirk of young tbaii of old 
trees; wliile if taken m thu spring tho bark has four and a 
half times tbe quantity, in u given weight, that it would 
b.iv«‘ iu the winter. For llic mode of using oak bark, see 
our article Tas.mnci. 

(Un-k bark, or rurk, is tlie outer Liii-k of nn evcrgr-eii oak 
({^McrfiM sMfa r) wbieb grows abundantly in Portugal, Spain, 
tlie south of France, nnd Italy. Most of the cork lairk 
used ill l'airo|>e is siqiplii'd by Spain and l’nriu|pi], but that 
of the best quality by France. As the cork is n-ally deml 
bark, it may Is* carefully renicwed witlmnt injuring tbe 
tree, whieb may be stripiied every eight or ten years, begin¬ 
ning wln’n it is fifteen years old. At each succeshivo 
stripping the pnslniflietoincs greater, and liotter in quality. 
Tho inner l»aik, wliieli euutains much tannin, eaniiot bo 
mnuved w itliont destroying the tree. Cork fiark is usually 
charred lightly when taken frtan thu tree, t<» improve tho 
tcxtnrn hy closing the jion-s; hut this proooHS, which is 
liuhlu to imjHirt a disagreeabb* flavour to liquors stopped 
with eoi-k so treated, is nut required fur tho lliinnor but 
closer layers of young lairk. Tho liglilness of cork recom¬ 
mends its uM‘ sw Hoais for fishing-nctH, for Jifc-prc'scrvere, 
for insnring the buoyaiiey of life-boats, and for atinUiu 
purposes; wliih: its eoniprcssibilily mid idasticily, licing 
eombined with c1<K<eness uf pure, render it valuable for 
stopping IxdllcK and easks. 

'I'lic Greeks and Roimuis were lioth well ocquointeil with 
cork, nnd seem to hare occa.sinnAlly used it%8 stoppers for 
\ cssels, but it was not extensively employed for this purpose 
till the seventeenth century, when gloss bottlcs—of which 
no mention is made before the fifteenth century—bt'gsui to 
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be ccncnilly introduwi. Cork-trcCB rtow well in tari«ms 
pfU‘t« <if Al/j«?rjii, and tli« Frcncli guveninicnt eiiroiiragcs 
Uic'ir cullivutiuii, 

Mimota, «»r irniUc harl', }« c(ilU‘Ct<'i1 from Iwn sjircii-H 
rd Miniiwn, wliicb abound in Now Suutli Wuliw, TtUiUiaiiin, 
uiid New Zudand, vuliwe it is eiiipiuyod in tuiiniu;'. It 
coutains aboe.t ICO lbs, of pure tannin in a ton of bark, mid 
it imparts n reddish colour to tho loallior. 

(iwrr.Uron bark is the pnslueeof the (iNt-n-ut myra or 
tluetoria, or North Ainerloaii oak, ninl is used us u relluw 
dye. The colouringimitfiTn-MdcswIn.lly in (lie inner hark; 
ntid cure is nuisirul in oxtraeling it to avoid miy*ndn>ixtiire 
vf tliii tiiniii of the liark, whicli wnuhl give u hrnwu tinge. 

BA&K. Sn- liAugi'K. 

BARK. PSBT7VIAN. S<-e Cinchona. 

BAR'KAli, or JX'BXl. BAB'KAZ.. nn isoliiteil wind* 
ntoiii' riH-k ill Nnliia, alMiiit a mile frum the right btiitk of tlie 
Nile, ill IK"3I'N. hit., mill 31^ AH' K. hiti. ThuriK’ku lises 
ahmptly on all tdiles, and quite perpi'ndicuhirly on the hido 
towards the river, to tlie lieight of nearly -100 fi-et, fonning 
II Hide plntc.iu at the hiiiiiniit. Its cireiniifvivnee .at tlie 
haw is about twenty-live walk. The remains nf 

wvend gn-at temples lie Iwtwm) (lie mountain and the 
river. 'Die most remarkable an* that enlled the 'i'ypiio- 
iiiiim, and the Greot ’I'muple. Tin: Ty]>l>onium. the Iwsl 
]>reHcrved nf all, was di'dieated to 'J'yjdion, or tlie evil t^iiiu.s, 
as ttppi'ars fnim several lij^res of Typlioii still remaining. 
'I'lio U'lnpleis 10H fisit hi length; ils eiitniiiee faces the 
S.S.li. 'I’he f<in*i>artofthetem)>leisaregularccnislruelu'ii; 
and the further or inner ]uirt is exuivated in the nwk ilsolf. 
'The Gn-ut 'I'emph*, one of the largest nionumeuts in 
Niihio, is at some distance from tlie riwk; it was entin-Iy a 
constiueted edifice, lint the walls are now a licap of ruins, 
and the Isises and fragments only of its seventy-eight pillars 
ore disi'ermlih-. 

Jh*fore tho northern entnuiee of u mim'd building two 
lions of red granite wore foumi, whieh are now in tlio 
British Mnsenin. 'Die tiiat4‘rial is a (h'.'ili-eolmiivd groiiilr; 
and tlie cxee.ulioii ]m>hm‘.sscs a higli di-gris: of merit Botli 
of the lions are represcnteil in a rivliniiig ]si.stim*, one lying 
on bis right side niid the other on the h-ft. 

BARK'BXD, in liortieultiin.*, is n Is-d fonned of tho 
spent hark usisl by tanners, phn ed in the inside of a brick 
pit. in a glazed house, constructed for forcing, or for the 
growth of tender jilant.s. Gardeners use it for nil plants 
wliii-li require wlint they call bottom heat, that is to say, 
for all K{H‘ciex which uit- natives of trnpii.-al cliinates, .and 
for pine-apples es]Ka‘ia]ly. lii conslrncliiig a bark-bed the 
isiarsest bark which enn bo obtaimsl after the tanners have 
usi'd it should 1 h« selected, Is'caitsu it is fonnd tliat the ftlow- 
lU'Kfl of the fermentation, and consequently tiic steadiness of 
the heat given off, is in jiroportion to the sixe of the fnig- 
iiicnts of bark employed; small tan. Imiken into minute pieces 
by iiiacliinery, nltliongh often the only material to Iw liud, 
kIiiiuM eunseqncntly never be UM'd if it can U* Avoided. 
After iiavhig Iss-ii slightly dried by heing spreiul in tim sun 
the Inn Is first laid in heaps, covered with niuts. until fennen- 
talioii has rominenccd; it. is then ti'aiisfuiTcil to the brick 
]iit, in w'hicb it is finally to remain. Having Is’cn li;ditly 
but evenly arranged in the pit, and Ihu glass roof of the 
hoiiM- having iss'ii closed, the tan is left, to nmlergo fennen- 
tiitiun—which at first is A-iolent, ovolving more lieat tlinn 
Aliy plants could bear; but in n few days it subsides, and 
when th<' lemjSTatim* of tlie bed has fallen to SKi® it is in a 
pnijHT stale to receive the pots which are to lx* plunged in 
it. Till* lieal will gradually but very sluwlydiiiiiiiisli to (J0“, 
1 m*1ow whieh it is scawely desirable, in the opinion of gur- 
deners, that tl^ tan should be retained; but tlie temprature 
may a secoudiimo Im raised t«» TO" or h(>® by turning tho 
tan over, or fermentation may Isi further renewed by the 
addition <if a small (pmntity of yeast. 

BAR'KKR’S MZLIf, a water-wheel invented towards 


the closo of the sevi-nlccnth century hy Dr. Barker, of 
which the simplest form consists of a tube, tha tipper 
extremity of which carries a wheel capable of setting in 
motion the. inaehiiicry required when tho tube Totatos. 
'I'hc lower pxtn*mity of the tube turns upon a pivot. Two 
nniiH project from the tube near the Isittom, mid the 
further end of each ann is picrci’d by a hole, both liolrs 
facing in the same direction of rotation. On water being 
lulndtlcd into tho tnl>e it gushes out at flio liolu in each 
arm and forms a ]>ool, the rt'uiitiuu caused hy tlin continued 
nish of tlic two streams imparting a rotatory movement to 
the central tulx*. TliiH simple form is of but little use in 
praetiec, but modified forms of it, such ns “WliitcInwV.” 
which has thren curved arms and im iiiiprovod metlusl of 
.admitting the water, hare Isam found to give sutisfuetory 
results, nnd are euniing more gcnonilly into use. Many 
1 ‘ngiuei‘rs elahn for these improved fbniis of Burkei's mill 
that they give the greatest power obtaiimble from a small 
stream of water. It is evident that with a huger stream 
of water Ihe nndcrsliot-whcM’l is a better contriviuire. 

It is a little difficult to expimu briefly tho action of 
Barker's mill; but a good generoPidea may bo formed of 
it witliout going into details hy considering the iiitenial 
pre.*>.Mirc of the wutiT iipm the anns, which is, of course, 
great in proprtion to the brngtii of tla* column of water iu 
the lU'idriil tube, and to the leverage Qthat is, ilie Iciigtii) 
of the arms themselves. Now, suppsc one arm to Is* 
suddenly pierced at its estremity, then that pn‘s.siire would 
Is* reli'XHi'il, and consequently tho internal pn*sKure of tin* 
water on the other nnn, having nothing to e<>niit<*rbal.iii<-u 
it, would whirl the miuiliine ronml hy the leverage it now* 
exerts in tho direetion opposi*d to that of tlie hole. It is 
now easy to s«* that if the second arm be abn pierced on 
the o));MisitcKidc to the motion of rotation (tliiil is, n)M>n the 
Kioiie lehitlve side os the first arm), this will intensify the 
aetioii lima begun; and a third arm similarly pierced fas 
ill Whitelaw's inacliiao) will give still great<*r jkiwit. Tiie. 
iniu-hiiii: Ihurcfurc .seems to the eye to b<‘ driven Imekwaids 
hy the rushing streams, and indeed is really assisted some- 
wlrnt hy till: slaiek of die streams ugninsi the atmosphere. It 
is found tlmt curved unns increase the artion of the mill. 

BARK'IKO. a market-town in Kssex, is situaUsl on 
the. eastern Imiik of tlio Rtsliiig, about 2 iniiiai from tlie 
T)ianK‘.s, and 7 miles E. from Ixindon on (ho railway to 
Southend. 'Tlni town formerly derivi-d its importance from 
Barking Abls'y, a rich conveutnal establishiiU'iit. of nnns, 
wlio wrerc governed hy on abbess, who was om* of the four 
who wen* boroncbscs in right of their station. Tlie ahlH-y 
was suni'ndercd to Henry VIIT. in l&3i), nud the nhlH*s.s 
and linns, of whom there wove about thirty, rereived pusiuns. 
Hai’dly any portions of the cunvetitual ImildingB roinnin, 
cxi’cpt the Oliurcli of St. Margai'Ct, which belongnl to the 
ubla'y, and contains some curious roonuinents. Tlicn* am 
phuaui of worship for ull denominations of dissontcra. 'The 
Kodiiig is wide up to Burking, and Is called ilnrking Creek, 
the tide flow’ing np from the 'Thames. On the east side of 
the iTwk arc ii number of cliemical and artificial manure 
works; nnd on tb« west the extoiisive outfall works of the 
inetnipolituii main droinago, whicli are of the most elidwnil/- 
aud costly charncter, nnd include a brick reservofr 10 %ures 
inureaaud 10 feet d«x*j». At Beckton, near Barking Creek, 
01-0 the works of the Clinrtercd Gas Company, covering lljO 
iwTcs of ground, nnd cnpahlu of producing 10,000,000 feet 
nf gosdaily. AlKiveBarkingtheRodingbocomeHnarrowcr, 
but bus btvn made navigable for stnall croft as far aallTord. 
Many of the inhabitants are fishennen, or are employed 
in conveying by water coals and otlier noccssmies from 
London fur the supjily of Barking and other places in thu 
neightionrhnnil. Bopulntinn of tim iMrish in IHRl, 

liAKKino SiiiK is fi miles from the town. It contains 
a modern elmreli, and is a separate eeclesinsticiil district. 
Tlie famous Fuirlop fair was formerly hold hero on tho 
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firnt Friday ia July. The liollow trunk of Falrlop Oak, 
wlilch in GIlpin’M time overshadowed n spact* «)f {5<»0 ft. in 
cire.unifereiic<% was burned ttccidcntnlly by a piotiir ])arty. 

A lar^eportion of lialnault Forest was in the miniornnd 
parish of iioi'king. It bolonpcd to tlic ero>vn, omi was 
disuiforcsted in 1K51, the trees, about ] 00,000 in number, 
la'inj; foihsl, and tliep'unad drniiic<l and laid out in farms. 

BAS'LAAU AND JOS'APKAT, the names of two 
wiintn in the Greek and Roman inartyndo^y, whose liistftry 
/■inns one of the rnoKt wideapn«ul religious k'l'eiuls of the 
middle u^is. It is (^<norally uttribuled to St. .Tolin of 
IbiiniuHtUH, tliim^h liiis nutliorsltip is disputiHl by some 
Jiistoriiins, who attribute it to tlio eltureli historiiui, 
AnuMt:ibiut< Biblinthecnrinfi, or regard it as the work of 
some unknown Eustern or Kthiupiun Christian. It was 
iiiL-Iudi-d by Simon tho Klufaplinist in his eompilation of 
Uic! “ Lives of tho Saints," and horumc! so popular that it 
was ti-auslaU'd in Kuro]>e into tho French, Gennuii, Italian, 
Spanish, liohemian, I'olisii, Swedish, Norwegian, and 
ieclaudic languages, and in the East into Arabic, Ethiopio, 
Annenkn, and llebrew. It has oven hecu rendered into 
the Tiigala hiiiguago of the Philippines, where an islitioii of 
the story w':is printed at Manilla in 1712. Considerahle 
attrntloii has been direeted to tho story of late years from 
llie discovery by Dr. Felix Lh'brocbt, in !«(*(), that it is 
niiT< iy a (/liristi:tni»sl version of lliu atory of llnddbsi, Ibu 
wlidle ontline and many of the episotles being eliarly tiacas] 
to Hnddhist wiurres. This discovery has bcH-n oinfiniusl 
by tlie later n'searches of Sanskrit scholars, which have all 
tended to sliuw that tho original story follows most closely 
the Sanskrit narrative of tiie life of Iluddlia. Au iulcrcsl- 
iug field c)r resetU'eli has thus hoeo opened up, and the 
eurious fact revealed tliat Sakya Muni, tlin founder of 
Jttuldhism, has, under the name of St. .Tosapliat, for many ! 
<H‘nturieH Imh.-ii revered ns a saint by Die Cliristiiui Cliurvh. 
Ills day ill the euleiider of the Greek Cliureh is the 2Clli 
Angu‘it, and in the lioniaii Church 27th November. 

BAR<LX:«DUC or BAR*SUB^RNA1N. the capit.al 
foTiiicrly of the duehy of liar, now of the dcjiartmeiil- of 
Meuse, ill I'niiiee, Rtauds on the Orniiin, a feeder of the 
Marne, at a distnneo of Dlb litilea cast of Paris, an<l hud 
l.'>.7d0 inbabitants in 1K82. Bar is divided into an upper 
and a lower town. The np]Htr town sUimls on ti bill alsivi* 

1 lie Ornaiu; it is tho most ancient ]iurt. of Bar, niid is well 
built. Very little business is dono in it, but the viiTv fnmi 
it IS veiy line. In this part stood tiie old fortress of tlic 
dukes of I^orniine, to tlic foundation of which, in tiie tentli 
<-<-iditry, liiir is siud lu owe its origin. It was doinolislied 
by Louis XIV. The Church of St. rienti eoutaiiis a 
moiiniiieiit of Rene dc Chillons, priiiee of Orongi', on which 
is a n'inavknbln pioen of seulpturo, reprcscuthig a body in 
.1 st.ato of derom|Hisition. The lower town slrelelies along 
Die Onioiii, which is crossed by three stone bridges. The 
eliluf liUHiiiciwof Bor is carried on in this part; it contains 
many factories, dyc'houses, luid workshops. 1'hu streets 
jtre wide and well luid out; aumn of them arc adorned 
with doulilc rows of lindcn-trccs. Before the Revulution 
Bar contained a great number of churches and religious 
houses. Of Dll' churclics that remain the prineipul are 
rhoso of St. Kticniiu and Notre Damu; the other public 
bnildiugs arc of a very ordinary oliumcter. Bar ftottsi’iiscH 
tribunals of first instwcc and of commerce, a college, and 
a public library. lU nianufacturos consist of cotton and 
woollen goods, cotton yam, hosiery, liandkerchiefe, and 
leather. 'Die town is celebrated for its swoetmi'nts, niid 
contiuiiH si'i eral breweries. I'lic Omnin L iiavipible Iwloiv 
Ikir, whieli has thus a ready means of transit fur its indus¬ 
trial pnnlnets, and for the other itKiiis of its trade, namely, 
wine, iron, fir and onk piiinks, and firewood for the. supply 
of Pmis. There are extensive iron-works and stoue- 
qnorrlcs in the neiglibouriiood. The railwrty from Paris to 
Mtmsburg passes through Bor-le-Doc. 


BABLKT^A (the ancient Bardulnm, and colled in tho 
middle ages Jlttroltm\ an important wnjsirt town ia tho 
province of Bari, in Italy, is pietnresquely situated on 
(he Adriutur, uii the railway from Ancona to Brindisi. Tlie 
town is well bnilt.and the streets are wide and well juived. 
'i'Le Iinrbonr is prulecied by a inolc and by a small island, 
on wliieb a lighthouse is hiiilt; it infreijui-utcd by vessels of 
sniull burden, not having depth rnougli fur birsT* Khips. in 
one of the principal streets, near the fliiurcli of St. Stephen, 
is a euloKsnl brnnr.estatne, 17 feel high, Kiiil to be Diat of Dio 
Emperor Ileraclius. S<iiii« art critics, however, pmnouneo 
it t^i be a statue of Tliradosios. The callieilrnl of Barlett.i 
is a Gothic liuildiiig, with a high stiwplc; in the interior aru 
some .ancient gnmite pillars hrougbt from Cminsa. A 
citiulel commands the linrhonr. Barlettn is a thriving 
place, and one of the most pleasant pruvineiiil towns of tho 
kingdoiii. It ib much frequi'iited by Dalmatian traderh, 
null also has an jni{x>rtnnt roininerce with Greece and the 
Jutiinn Islands in corn, salt, wool, buuli utid kid bktns, and 
oDier |irii(hicc. 'Die po))ulalluu in lbB2 was ll(),1'20. 

BAAliEY (lIoniiKUM), agniin toogeiicniDy known to 
requin' iiiiimte description. It is readily distinguished from 
other grain by its |H>iiited extremities, mid by the migli 
a)»pc-aranre of its elailT-seales. 

Of nil the niltivaied grains h.arliy is perhaps Dint wbieli 
comes to jK'rfoetion in tlie gre.atest. variety of climaL's, mid 
is roiiM'qneiitly found ovci ibe greiitest extent of Die bubit- 
nble world. It lienrs tho heat and drought of tropical 
regions, iiml ripens in the short siiininers of.those which 
verge un flic frigid ioiie. In genial climates, such ns Egypt, 
Barbary, mut tlic south of Spain, two crops of Imrb-y may 
Im* rca|s'd in the sum* year, the one in spring from seed 
Miwn the preceding auluinu, and the otlicr in autumn 
! from a spring bowing. 

Agiicultiiriil writers in general liavo distiiqmislied Die 
diflVretil s|K'eics of Isirlcy, cilbcr from the time of sowing 
them, into winter hurley and spring Kirley; or. from thu 
number of rows of grains in the cars, into wx-rowed, four- 
rowed, and two-rowed or But liarley. Anotlier disliuctiun 
may he miulc, IsUweeii those wbieh liiive- Die cliafl'-»c«1« 
sfrotiglj* adlieriiig to the sml, mid Diosc in nbicli they 
sepanito from it, leaving the seed naked—from which cir- 
eunistmice Diew are cal list naked barleys. ’Dio.m' kinds 
which ans Jiardier, and will Iieav the winters of onr climutc, 
may also with successIm sown in sjiring, as is the ca^e with 
the Seotcli Is-n' or bigg. 

Winter barley is iiiostlr sown lu those couiitrieK wheru 
the wintiws lire mild and Die. springs diy, as in tlie south 
of Fiance, Italy, and Stwiii, or in thos«‘ wliere. Die snow 
lies dwp all the winter, ami wheni the smi is fiowerful 
iimnediatcly lifter tlie JiicUiiig of Die snow in spring, iih is 
Die case in parts of Russia, Boland, and some jiarts of Nortli 
Ainerii-a. In most- climates when* Die winter consists of 
aUvmatn fn>st and thaws, mid Die early part of bjiring ia 
usually wet. as is Die case in England, .Votlaiid, and Ire¬ 
land, the young barley is toy apt to sulTer fnim these vicia- 
HiludeK, and the apring-sown barley gives the more certain 
prospect of n giHsl crop; but (he grain of the hatter ia 
aeldoin so heavy ns that wliirli has stood the %vintcr, and 
bciug Inm-ested later it iulerfores wiDi the wheat han-cst. 

The winter-sown iKirby is geiiemlly of tin* six-rowed 
sort, of which the here or bigg is an inferior variety; but 
being hnrdy, .and of rapid growth, it is well suited to e.x- 
]»u8cd situations mid inferior soils. Tho Siberian barley, a 
variety of wliieli, with naked 8('<-i)s, bn.H been highly extolled 
bv foreign agricultural writcre. especially by Timer, under 
tbe uaiiie. of Jlortltvm orlfAff, sMinH to be a superior sort 
in rich soils, not only for its heaxj mid iintritious gnun, hi 
wliieli inirticiilnrs it is said to approach to the quality uf 
rye, hut also for its sui'ciilcnt steins and leaves, wiiicb inakR 
it by far the best Mirt to sow for the purpose of gn-cn food 
fur ciittlo and sheep; and if fi'd off early the roots will, in 
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• rit'h M)il, »>)i(ii>t (lilt fill itlmiiilaiKXi of fresh steins, and 
pniilucv u pKid crop of {'mill at harvest. 

'I'lic hHrli'jr must coimnoiilv cultivated in Viii;;laiid is that 
wliich has only two rows. It is aliiiuKt tinirnnuillv sown 
ill spring. The varioties ]>riHhiml li; difli*i'cnr4! of soil inid 
cullivutioj), us well us hy S(s-d (H-casionally bnm^lit from 
(ithcr rountnirs, arc iumiiiiiTililf. in li^lit soils, Ih-irley ; 
shonld bo sown ufter turnips tlint liavo been eonsniiied by 
Kli(sip-foldlii{', and by (his meiiiis a ^hkI supply of iiiaiiure is 
procured. The qnoiititr of luirley si»wii is Inmi 2^ to 
Imshels, and one-third I(‘s.s if sown by the drilliii;' inuehine. 

The jiniper time for sowiiiK bnrloy (Icpunds niucli on the . 
season and the stale of tlie bind. The Is-st practical rule j 
is, to HOW us soon aftc’r the middle nf March ns the crouiid ' 
is dr}'. Earlier .sowhij's may Mmiellme.s sueeeed well, but iii 
this clhiinte eohl wet we.ith'T often pievails in the cud of 
February and beehininc of Mairli, nmi lids is liy iiu means 
favourable toyoim;: plants of barley. The early-sown emps 
are. however, in }ji-neml the hi*:ivi«-sl, esjiceially the sorts 
wliicli rijs'ii later; they require less seed, having more time 
to filler before the hot weather draws up the stems. TJiere 
me, liowcviT, seasi'iis wlieii tlie lator-sown crops are tin: 
Is'sl. A pMsl rid«‘is. to sow a «j«iclc-<irowiii^ sort wlien 
the honint; is uuuvoidahly ilefcrred, and in thi.s euse nioiv 
Sit'ii iniist also Is* allowed. 

The depth nt which the msnI slumld bo dejiosited depends 
on the iiuturi; ot the siiil and on tlie season. Winter liarley 
need only bo sli^'blly coverisl, and will tiller .'ustouishin;'ly 
in f^nod li;ild soils. As a qeiieral ride, ii depth ot truin 
1^ to .S inchra, :u'<’ordiii{' to tin- nature of llie soil, is most 
likely to enablu tbo sis-d to sjiiout well, and oivc a sullicient 
hold of tlio land by the m»ts to avoid tlie <bili}!;or of 1 (h]{'- 
iii^. It is of 4»iisei|iieiiee tliat all the seeds Ini do}KMiled 
nt. u uinfnnn deptli, to iiisun- their kIiimiIs rishii' nt the 
Kiniic tliUL': for uliere some rise earlier and soine later 
it is liiijw.'isible to ri-a[) the wliide in /^maI onler; somi! of 
the curs will In* t<si ('ri'eii, while others are sheddiiif' tlu! 
mshI from bcin;' t'Si ripe. This Is one reiisoii why the 
drilled ('rops arc, in Mineral, so mncli more rc^'ulur in tlie.ir 
f^rowth than the hn>adc.ist. After sowing barley it is use¬ 
ful to pno-s a ti^lit ndlermer the land, nenws the Mitches, 
if there an* any, to press the earth ou the sis-d, and )iruveiit 
tiN> ^p-out eviiporution of the moisture. When the plants 
bi'f'hi to tiller, iiiiolliiT I'ollino. .mid in soinu eases a slif'lit 
haiTowiii", to lisiscn the suiiuee and thin out the plants 
wluiro they prow too close, is very useful. This also is the 
liost time to sow clover and prass si-eds, if not done with the 
first rollinp. This pnelieo of soniiip clover, ry(* pruss, or 
other seeds with the liaricy is iihiiost uiiivcrml, and is 
(nuisidcred as one of the prcnl inislerii improvomeutH io 
the scicneu of oprieulture. 

Thu disuoses to wliieh barley is snhjm-l while pniwhip 
are those which attiu-k oil other pniin—the smut, tlio 
burnt fmr, blipht, and ndldew : hut it is less liuhlo to thuav 
than wheat. Thu preatost enemy is a wet liHi-v«*st. It is 
so apt tu perminatc with the Ic-ost eontiniumcc of moisture, 
that rvcD licforu it is reaped it often e^hihits mi ear in full 
vepetation, every grain having spniutwl. U is then of 
iittic value, and even wlien this is cheeked by dry weather, 
or in the kiln, the pruin is so imiuiircd as to ho tit only to 
feed fowls and pips. 

The principal use of barley iu this country, and where- 
cver the climate docs not pennit the vine to tlirivc, und no 
wine is mode, is to convert it into malt for brewing and 
distilling. The best and heaviest proiii is chosen for this 
piirpoM*. TIir produce varies, uccoi ding to the soil, prepar- 
Htiuii, season, &c., from about 20 tu 00 or 70 buslicis an 
acn-. 'riic iiiimt usual crop Is from 28 tu 80 or 38 bushels. 
A bnsbfl i.f pood Koplish barley ponerally wj*ipbs about 
65 lbs., hut the tiuht sonicthnes wolphs 57 or 58 lbs. It is 
said to contain (15 per cent, of nutritive matter; wheat 
contains 78 percent. A hushel of barley weighing 50 lbs. 


will therefore contain about 82 lbs. nf mitriii.eiit, while A 
bushel of wheat wcigliiug 00 ll»8. cuutAins 47 lbs. Barley 
lias idways boon eoiisidcivd ns posscssinp niediciiial virtue ; 
(h-eiiclions of it liurc long been used fur the sick, e.s{Hi- 
eially in nil pulmoimry (*oinplaiiits. 

In 1884 there were 2.340,041 ncrus midur cultivation 
willi hurley in the Iliiited Kingdom—1,808,408 iu Knplund, 
1211,868 in \V iile.s, 280,5.54 in Seothniil, mid 1C7,84G in 
licbind. The imports of barley Into the United Kinpdoin 
ill 1884—chiefly from lliissia, b'raiicc, Denmark, (Jer- 
niaiiY. and Turkey--miioiiutcd to 12,087.208 cwls.: value. 
Xl.228.722. 

I'KAKi, liAiii.KY is the ruihII round kerne] whieli le- 
miiiiis lifter the skin and u colisiderulile jsiitioii of the 
liarley Inue heeii prouiid oH'. Barley from wJiieh only the 
outer husk nr skin lias been R*niuvcd is (-idled or 
iSfttlrh hm'lei/. 

I’ot and ]M'arl burluyui-e very wholeMime and iiUtritioii>. 
and it is to be reprcttial that they arc imt iiioni UM-d a« 
fiKid by till! lalsiuriug clos-scs in Kiiglaud, us they arc in 
Seotliiiui, (■ernmny, mid lloliaml. Thu esM'iitial nil <>1 
hurley, which gives it its |)eculiar taste, resides i-hielly in 
th<‘ skill and .'uljiu-ent pails of tliepnun;the interior is a 
purer farina, moiv nearly rescmldinp tliat of wheat. 'J'liis 
faiiuii, obtained by grinding poarl hnrleyiu u eoninioii mill. 
Is culled patent biuley, mid used eAlcnsivcIy for nmkinp 
hat lei-water; but if the essential oil possesses any niediciiial 
pio])crties, it is evident that eoiiimon |Kit bailey would he 
pn-fei-ahlc for making u decoction of barley when pn-scribed 
us a n-medy. Tlie great use of pot lUid penr] h.irle} is in 
broths, stews, and puddings, as Ubuhstitute for lire. It 
swells, and unites well with the fat and oily mnttcr cx 
tmcli-d from meat in boiling. Kvun the liraii, having Is-cii 
stcc]M‘d in water, and allowed to fcnncnt till it iK-comcs 
acid, is relished by the lower orders hi the mess railed 
sm/'i/As. in Jiolhiiid, }>nt barley boiled in buUcr-miik is 
very often used as n noiiribhuig fissl for ehildrcu. 

Dr C.'uidolle, in “ L’Oripnc des I’lantcs cultivdi's " (1888 j, 
considers that tho native country of Jhmkum ilinlirhoH 
lies between the Red Sen, the Caui'imus. and the Uiispinii 
Sen, where it is found wild at the pr(-.sent day. This (the 
two-raiikcd) hiuley is found amongst the icinainn of tho 
iSwi.*si Lake-dwidriiigs, and its eultivutiou Uiurcfore dates 
from the Slone Ago. Common barley(//oivAawi vHlynre) 
is meiitiuncd by Tliimphrastus, bat i1<h*s not seem tu h-avc 
h«s‘n e.ultivated to such an extent as cither the two-rank«‘d 
or bix-ranked barley. Tho hitter (^i/itrtkinu heyiuLii-lurH) 
was the most commonly grown by the ancients, hut neitlier 
this form nor tho eommon barley arc known in a wild 
state. Six-ranked Imrley in liguroci on tin* most ancient 
iiiuuQinuuU of Kgypt, it was cultivulnd by prehistoric man 
before hu had uuy knowledge of metals, ami lloer has dis¬ 
tinguished two varieties us cultivated by the Lake-dwellers, 
one of whieli is figured on a mudid of South Italy dating 
fn>m tho sixth century bofon* tho ClirUUon era. 

(I very famous game in Klixa- 
betliuu times, often mcntioni-sl hy Shaknpeare, described so 
fully by Sir I'lulip Sidney in '^Areadia,” that to quotu his 
fine hues will l>o the hest way of representing it:— 
o Then couples three bo straight allotted tbera. 

They of both ends the middle-two do fly; 

Thu two that in nild ipooe (Hell, called) wore 
Must strive witli waiting foot and watching eye 
To R&teh of tlictn, and them to Hell to bear. 

'I'hat they, as well os they, may Hell supply, 

Like some that onok to salve their blotted name,, 

Will others blot tilt ait do taste of sUoroo. 

*' There yon mey see, soon os the mlddl^twu 
Do, coupled, towarde either couple make. 

They, false and fearful, do their bands andu; 

Itnitlicr his brother, ft-lond doth friend fursekn., 
Hcoding himself cores not how Follow do. 

Mill if a Htraiigur mutual help doth take; 

As perjured enwarde In adversity 

With sigtit of fear from friends to friends do fly.** 
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The iloniKrnH of “Ikn” Unri* lU't !«K>he hands, but the 
(ithor cimpIcK liuil thiK fruedmn, under restnetiuiiH. Thu 
penalty of boin;; rnoght wus u kiss, whuiico Herrick's cpi- 
gmni tm (be guiiiu:— 

"Wo twi) nra IhhI In 1I«1l: wLot uiity wc rear 
To be tormontoil, or kept prlsaiierx liere: 

AUkI if klssini; be of pUKiU'S tlir worst, 

We’ll wUli 111 Hell wo had been lust and lirst." 

There in it pretty pis'in hy Sir .John Suckling punning 
on the wonl Hell, as used in Inrley-hn'iik, after the saiiiv 
fasliiim un llun-iek, eoeh stanza ending with the refrain 

" Love and Fully wero in Hell." 

The derivation uf tlie name of the game is ijnilu uiikiiowii, 
for the r.indom gueKsi>a timl it wits playcii “ among stacks 
Ilf harley in n farm yard,” and that it should U- *• parley- 
hn-ak,” Ih'cuuso the <*lia»iiug for prisonerH liegnii nt ihe 
eliiM* of n certain cry, are manifestly of the nsnal “jKipuhir- 
utyniology ’’ order, without further authority than the f.aiuy 
of the uiimteur pliilologer. 

BABM. See )'KAS*i-. 

BAB'MECmSS, nr ('hildn'ii of lianiK-k, a noted 
fatiiily of Klionisaii, dututud to tliv Alnisside raliiilis. 
Khaled Ih'Ii Ihinnck, the first liistoricud irieiiilK>i‘ of the 
family, was tutor to the celehrutiHl Huronn nl Ihisuhid. 
They iHranic vietiiiis, however, to the jealousy ami fear of 
tlo‘ calipl) in bO'i, wlio MiuadiHl tlie sou of Khakal, 
im|iriM)iicd every other iiii'iiilicr of the family, cimfisruted 
nil their pmjH'rh, nnil forlside u\en their iiniiie to he 
nientioiKsI under }ieiialty oi death. Thu famous story of 
the fiiist in the "Amhiuii Nights,” to which tlie luiibcr's 
si.\tli hwillicr, Sehnealiac, was invited, and in wliich hcwa.s 
serviHl only with iniagiiiUTy viands, is attributed to one of 
the iiamieeides. 

BAB'MSN, a town sitnntcil in the valley of Baniieii, 
ill Rlicnisii J’l'ltssia, 20 iiiih-s N.K. of Coiopie. 'I'lie vuJley 
iwteiids ahoul fi inilcK along both Imnks of tho Wupper, 
hctwci-u two ranges of hills which run eastwanla from ^ 
Klbcrfeld, and an* nliout a mile and a iialf apart. It is 
liiemlly stnddiii with cloth fiictories, isitton and silk mills 
(it is iliH |)rinci|>id continental seat of the ribbon mamilar- 
tine), hlesichiiig establlshnionts, dye-houses, soapnries, 
toh.uu-o factories, lotteries, warehouses, and a variety of 
other huililings for tliu mminfaetnru of linen, ironmongery, 
meti-.l and plated goods, chemical products, &c. In tho 
valley stand the largo Yillagi‘3 of Ritten<hun.seii, Wichling- 
Imnsen, VViijiperfild, Guniiirke, and Baniieiu These have 
Ih'cii incor]ioraled into one* town under the luune of Bar¬ 
men. The united population in 1862 waH9i>,tHl. Ihmncn 
is 20 miles E. of Diisseldorf, and stands on thu niilway 
Is-tweim Mindeii and Aix-la-Chnpcl]e,wliicli passes through 
the government of DUaseldorf. 

BA&'MOnTB (or Aheryuaur or Llanahtr). ti smiill 
town and saaport in North Woles, in tlin county of Merio¬ 
neth, H miles W. by S. from Dnigelly, is shimted on the 
north side of tho estuary of tho river May, or Muwddaeh, nt 
the foul of a lofty mountain. The houses rise in a succcs- 
biuD of termccs, which communicate by flights of steps, and 
aiv slielterisi on the N. and K. by otiior mountains. Tiiu 
n iiolu place thus Iiils a singularly romantic appearance, and 
it is inucli resorted to In summer for sca-batliiiig. Coder 
Idris is opposite Barmouth, and the scenery tlie whole 
way to Dolgelly is amongst the finest in Wales. Tho popu¬ 
lation in IKKk was 1512. 

BARN. See AtiltlctiLTUKK. 

BAR'NABAfi, 8T^ tliungh nut of the nnmlier ef tho 
twelve chosen hy iTesas Christ, is ncvertheles.s styled an 
apostle hy tho primitive fathers, ns well ns hy St. Luke, 
to whom that jiortion of the .Seriptiires efillMl the “ AcIm 
of tho Apostles" is ascribed (Acts xiv. 14). Bnnmlsis’ 
divine vueatiun, and the share he t<K>k in (he apustoli> 
labours, obtoim'd him this title. From St. Luke also wi 


h-arn (Acts iv. 36) that ho wos hy descent a la;vite of tiiu 
country of C}']>rus, then largely inhabited hy Jews, and 
that his first uuin<> was .loses or .losepb. Ife rcceivi'd 
that of Baninhas (meaning “ the son of eousiilution ") from 
the ajwhlli’s, ns np])ro]irir»tn to his clmractcr for pn- 
ominoiiee in works of charity, 'fho “ Ciudaliu S. Bartiiihn* 
Apostoli.*' I>y Alexamlev, a monk of Cyprus, that his 
])areuts brought him in his youth to Jemsalem, to Gama¬ 
liel, hy whom he was instmetoil in Ihe law mul prophets 
with ."st. I’nul. (Sw nlwi Baniuii, “ Aiuial." mi ann. nxsiv.") 
There is at least probahiiity in this, as he was the person 
to whom St. Banl applied, shortly after his eonversion, to 
intnaluco him to the society of tlie ajMistlos. The first 
uieiitioii of llariuiiuis in Serijituix* is in one of the passugca 
already <|iiiitud, wlicre (Acts iv. .'ll) it is ndated that the 
primitive converts at .leru-salem lived iu common, and that 
as many os were ownci's of lands or houses sold them, imd 
brought the price and laid it at thi; apostles’ feet, on whicli 
iMS'asiuii, with the uxeeptiuii of Aliaiiins (who Ls s[H>kei) of 
in the next chapter), no one is pariiciilarly mentioms! hut 
Barnahiis. Dariiuhas afterwards pmtehed the gi)S|s-l in dif¬ 
ferent jiarts, together with St. I’.ml (Aets xv. SO); hut ujsm 
I a ilis.scnsiou ulsmt the ]M‘rsoii wlio was to aeeimijmiiy them 
in u journey which they pro|Kisi-i| to the churclies of Asia, 
wliieli tliey had pLiiitcd, tliey sejsiratcd from eneli other. 
Banmlxis went witli Mark (tlie person .alsmt whom the 
ili'-piite (a'igiiiuted) to Cypius, and Paul went witli Silas to 
Cilicia. Wli-at lu’eaiiieof Bariiah-is after this, or whitlier 
he weiit,i.s uiieertain. it is suhl that he was sLiiu hy tho 
Cypriot Jews. a.i>. 61. 

'J'hero is still c.\tnnt an epistle ascribed to St. Banudia.s, 
ooiisisting of two parts. The lirst is an exhorlntlon and 
argument to constaiiey in the belief and profession of tin: 
Cliristian dwtrine, |iiirtieularly the simplieity of il, without 
the rites of the Jewish law. Tlie second part mntaiiis 
moral iii.stnietions. Tliis epislle was written in (ins‘k, 
hut no eomplelo M.S. iu tliis language was known until tlie 
discovery of the famous Sinaitie JISS. hy Dr. Tisi'liendorf. 
A translation from tlie I.-ithi was made hy Arelibishop 
Wake, wliieli liu.s several limes hecu )>riiitcd. In this 
liistle then* is no expiess mention of any Isiok of the New 
estament; hut tlieie is a fi'.'ct or two of the New Testa- 
iiiciit in it, with a m.irk of iinotation pretixial; and tlio 
wonls of sevcnil other te.'its an* applieil. From one |iassago 
it seems evident that theTeinjileof Jerusalem was destn>yud 
at thv time of writing it. Dn these and other uceouuts 
thu best critical mithorities dispute its authunticitv. 

BAR'NACLX (l.epas) is a Keu-aiiimul which belongs to 
thu same class (Cui'ktacka) as the eml>, lobster, shrimp, 
ami cruyfisli; and to the luunc division (Cikuii-khia) of 
tills class as Bai.anus (tlie aeuni-sliell). Thu seicntitic 
facts of the luxriiar.le's life -liislory an; iimeli moi'o wonderful 
than the curious assertions ndvancisl in the iiiytli noticed 
in the next artielu. Tlie uaujiUmi —as tlie immature form 
is called—on emerging from the egg, has a pour-shaped 
hisly without wgments, thn*e jKiirs of jointed legs, a dorsal 
shield, and n Hiniplu eyo in lliu front of the head. In thu 
next stage ore found two eyes, still siiiijilc, hut further back. 
Ill the tliinl stage the dorsal shield hecoinesu bivalve shell; 
tho eyes turu now large and coiiijHumd, the front limbs be¬ 
come prehensile mitcmue, tlie other limbs are tauit off, and 
six pairs of feet an* asstnm-d, hyiiieaiis of which tlic animal 
jerks its way througli the water. Finally, it uliaiidons its 
vagalwnd life and fixes itself by its nntonim' to rocks, tdiips, 
floating wood, turtles, and even whales. 1'liu anterior part 
of the animal has now become a }>edaiii;U or “stalk,'’ and 
firmly adheivs to the foreign ImmIv by mcuiis of a sccrctiou 
from cement glands which run down from thu stomach tu 
the niiteiiiiip. These latter now lM*c(ime atrophied, and thu 
eyes have again advanced and bccrmiu simplu and minute. 
Tlie six pairs of feet arc eonvertial into rjrrf, which arc long 
curling arms, fringed with hairs. These waft the food. 
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onuKisfinc of Pitiall mistaccanf*, towards lh(* monfli. 'Hie 
liiviilrc kIicII is cant off and tli« rnpUnhim assmuHt. U is 
cuiTn|Kiwtl of riilrarciiUH plutfs, uKimlly five in iiiuiiIict. and 
contaiiiK tJio l>ody, wvored by n Jchjkc m«‘inljnuu>U8 “sac" 
flint ni<|g n-Hpimlion. Tin* jnsluurlc is fli's1i-eiilc<un'd nnd 
flexible. No salivary plimds are present. Tlie Imriiade 
jiniws verj^rapiiUy, nnd nmiillH frei|iiently. Tlie n-ment- 
);lnii<l8 Imve. been shown bv Dnnvin In be n nifhlified por¬ 
tion of the ovariiiii tiiln*. 'I'be lumim-les me hennnpbrodite; 
tbnt is, iimlv nnd are unite<l in tlie same iniiidiln:i]. 

In B««ne spi'CHu, however, of flie Imninrle fnmily, JI<-pniliilft*, 
the. liennn]i)mHli1e aii!iii:i] bus alluelied |o the shell several 
pamsitie males, wliioli Danvin has ealleil *‘rompiem«nti>l’’ 
intiles, “tosieiiiry Hint they are cuiiiiileiiieiilul to an her- 
mnphnidite, niid that they do not pair like ordinary* Tnales 
with simple fi'tiiah'S.'’ 'I'lio hamaeles have a world-wido 
distriliution, hut the {p'eater lannls'r iuhahit the warmer 
teiiijH'nile and tropieal seas. See I’late Oiiciiii'kpi A. A 
Moiiocnipli I'll the SiilH’lass (’irrijMslia," liy Charles Darwin, 
K.aV Soeietv. I.oiiiltni, IH.'rl.') 

BAB'NACLX GOOSE <ir BER'NICLS GOOSE 

(Anttr berititiilti) is ehieliy reinarkahlo for haviiiR Iksmi 
for eeiitui'a-s the n'[mt«‘il »iflsjiria;j of “ eertnin .shell-fishes of 
u while colour tendin;; to msset,'' that is, of the ItAJSN.VCLK. 
Despite the rontnulietioii of sneh men as Allwiios Mapmis 
Jiud I’of^er Ilaisin, this reinarkidde freak of nature was 
firmly believed in even by tlie learned. So imieli was this 
llie ease that the priests allowed Imrnaele e«-ese to he eaten 
in Is'Tit, rniisideriii'; them fish, not fowl. Kven loniin'iis, 
ns Max Mtiller |«»in1s out, ms'iiss to have L'iv<*n eonnb— 
nanw* to it hy piviii" the crustacean the speciim nante na«- 
ii/era or (luek-ls*.ariny. It is conje.’tnred thnt the myth 
arose tlirimeh confusion of nnines. The p-esc were prolta- 
bly ridled //ihrriiii'irfir, lieenuse caught in Ireland. Jty 
n pmeess hy* no means uiieoininon the first syllahle wouhl 
ilmp off, liMvIn,'' Utriiinfltr, which is close enough fo ficr- 
wtru/fT, the name <if ihe shell, to lend to eonfiisioii in 
the vinscientifie days of the fliirteenth e-ntnry. Fidgosus 
iiffimnHl fliat eerf.'iln fri'cs roseinblhig willows in one of the 
Orkneys, I’oiiiona, ]inHln(*i*ii at the ends of their bi.anehes 
small swelled IkiIIm, i-ontaining the embryo of a duck sns- 
]s*n<le<l by flie bill, nliicli wlien rija* fell off into tbc sea. nnd 
f<«)k wing. Mnnsfer, riavo Ciniinniaticns, Scaliger, llislio]! 
Ix-slie, Ohms Magus, and other Icana-d writers, attested the 
truth of this inonstnms generation. Aimllier inodificiitinii 
of the story is that given hy Itonce. the oldest Scottish 
historian, imd eonftnneil by fJenn cl in his “ Herbal ”(1B3G). 
namely, that lh<’ lard in question is ](i*odnced hy a trans- 
fiirmalinn of Ihehamacle.so often found adliming bi floating 
Idocks of wofid. to piles, mid the Indls of vessels. This 
tninxfnnnation flevanl sl.tles that “his eyes have Bcon.*’ 
Sir .Tolm Mandeville. in his acroimt of his travels, caps a 
story* (old him of hnnl>s growing on tn-es hi Onlhay hy (he 
story of tbclKininrIe--“ For I tohle hem," writes (ho worthy 
knight, “thnt in oure enntree vveren tri>cH, that bareii a 
fniyt, that boeoinen hriddes flceyng: and tho thnt fellcu 
in the water, lyveii; and tliei that fallen un the ertlie, 
dyen amm: and tlici bo rigid g<»do to mnnnos meto." lu 
till' “Ornitlmlogia" of Ray* and Willnglihy, which was 
}>nh1ishe<) in the nhsnrdity uf the errors of former 
writers is deiimnstnited, and the dis-trino of sp^iiifiuu'ons 
gencmtinii (for tliese very barnacles wci*p s.'ud to be bred 
mil of wa fmtli and spuinp) is ably refuted, llic antlior 
justly observes tlint “these geese do lay eggs after tli« 
manner of oilier birds, set im them, and bufeli their young, 
as the TIolIaiHlei-H in their worthoru voyngeg ndirm them- 
N-lves to have found hy expiTienee.” The whole story U 
given at Iviiglli in Max Mttllvr'B “Lccturcg on tbc Sdcnei' 

of I-angtoigi-." 

The weight of tho haniaele goosi* is nlumt li lbs., the 
li*i»gth rnlher more than 2 feet, .and the cxjiangc of wings 
about -1^. The hill, alwut on hieli and a half lung, Is black, 


willi n roddigh streak on each side; nnd between it and the 
eyes is a sinnll black strualc. The head, except tho crown, 
is white; the crown, neck, and shoulders bloek. The upper 
parts of the plumage ore marbled with blue, gray, black, and 
white; (bn under ports and tail cfiv*crts are wbit<>; the tail 
is black; the flanks are nxhygray; and tho legs dusky. 
Like the rest of its genus this s]s>nieB is v«ry shy and wary. 
Till! flesh ig cxccIlenL The barnnclc gutnMi is u wiufer 
visitant to imr island and the temperate regions of Europe, 
Asia, and Americiu It hnHtdsiu tbs high iiorfherti latitiuh-K, 
ns leoland, Spitxbei^en, (ireenland, Ijiphmd, the north 
Ilf Russia, of Asia, and of America, and conseqncntly i.s 
migntfory in its habits. 

BA&’NABD CASTUB, a market and inanuf.ieturing 
tow*n of iturhaiii, is situated on the nnrth-onstmi Isiiik of 
(ho Tees, on an acclivity which risea rapidly from the river, 
23 miles S.W. from Durliiun, and 24<i fnim Lmdoii hy lh<- 
(Jri'iit Northern Railway. The town derives its name fmm 
a large castle, the remains of which extend over ujiwiirds 
of ti acres. During a relK'llion in the time of Klizabdli it 
was taken by the insurgents, after a stuhlsim defeiiee hy 
Sir (leorge ItowcJi of StrcAtlam. Rorlions of the walls 
exist, nnd a large circular tower vvhieh stands on a p.ir- 
tienlai* eliff 100 feet above the river. It was huill hy l».ii- 
nard, the gruidfathcr of .lolm Balliol, king of tk-ntlninL 
Tho latter, who was a native of the town, fmmiied an 
hospital for poor persons in 1229, which still exists. Tho 
town uoasisls of a main stnsd, about aniile in length,vvitli 
a uimilsT of smaller ones hranehing off on each siiie. The 
town has a very cheerful nppe.aranee, as Ihc houses an* 
nearly idl built uf white freestone. The ehtireh is an 
ancient structure, reslorerl in 1871. The town-lmll \\x< 
erected in l7-i7. The town formerly had soine manufne- 
turcK of carpels, hut this hnuich of tnub* is now almost 
extinct, ‘ind the r.hief oernpatJong urr- the maiiufacture uf 
flax anil slioeiunkcrs’ thread. A very large corn niiiiket is 
held on Wedu«sdayB. In 1874 the town received a mag 
nillcent donation in the sliapo of a {mperh mansion and 
museum, ereetiol for Mrs. Bowes (the Cnmitm of Montaiha, 
and a desrendant of the defender of the eagtlc In the roign 
of KUi’.uhclh'), with the extensive cnlleetion of paintings, 
seiilpliirc, null otlierworksof art contained in the gallerivs. 
IJurnanl Castle is tho sccue of part of Sir Walter Si'ott's 
]>ocm nf “Bnkchy." Tbc population in 1H81 was 42<»9. 

BABNAUL't tu) important town in tlm goveninient of 
Tomsk in Western Siberia,at the junction of the Bitriiaiilka 
with the Obi. It is situated in a wide jilain, which is 
Isinnilcd hy offsboots of the Altai Mountains. It is the 
centre of a district as largo as Hungiuy, rich iu mines of 
Clipper, inin, load, nnd silver, and bus several smelting fnr- 
nnce.s. The towu also contaiiiB glass-works imd n mint, 
and there arc a mining school, library, rauseoui, uud an 
observatory. Tlie pipnlivtiun is 14,000. 

BABKAVX, ANTOINE PlXUtB JOSEPH 
MABIE, a distingaished orator nnd victim of the Fn'neii 
Revolution, was [torn at Grenoble, 22nd October, 17G1. His 
fatlioT was nn advocate, and ho followiil the Kami* profes¬ 
sion, in which h« soon distinguished himself. A pamphlet 
of a liheml tendency, which he published in 1788, led to 
his cleetioii in the following year to the Stntck-grncral ns 
deputy for liis native province. His eloquence and ability 
goon hniuglit him to the front; os the pithy epigram ran nt 
the time—“Whatsoever the tbres have in Inind. Uuisirt 
thinks it, Raniavn speaks it, Lameth does it;" and it w’as 
largely mving to Lis strenunas efforts Hint the restitratiiin 
uf tho property held by the cburcli to the use of tho 
nation, the abolition of the crowded amt idle religions 
orders, the emancipation of tho Jews, uud (lie libcnitiiiu of 

the slnvcB in the Frennli colouies were enrriod utit. WImu 
Mimbi'un Is'gan bis intrigues with the court }ini*(y (and 
perhaps, thimgli it certainly was n piece of treachery, 
Mirabeau showed his stalcsmooslnp in tlius endeavouring 
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tft n-fonn, itiKtnul of subvert, the old form <tf govomment) 
IViruavi" soparaU'd from btni, and wlinii the question its to 
till* right of making peare or war arose, linrnavc, who 
uuiiulaiiied that this power ought to n»t for tlie future 
with tli« Axwin))];, wns triumpliont ngiuiist MinilH>uu'i4 
imiro eoiiKtittitioiuil views. He was one of the originnl 
members of the fatnems Jm«»hiii Club, niid w.is callwl in 
171)0 to tlio jmihI of pin’siJent of the AKHnnhly. Wlieii 
I.oniH XVI., having attempted flight, was arrebted nt 
\'!irc‘imes, Ihinuive was sent with Jjitonr-Mnulxiurg ntid 
I'dlioit to bring him back. Jtnriiig fiiis journey the 
misfurluueH of tlu! royul family and the ditugrrs aw.aiting 
them prodneed n great itnpnsshluii a]>on him, ns liu olreutly 
saw the ahyhs into which the Itevolutinn was plung¬ 
ing, nnd he dtttcniiiiied to do all that lay in his |Hm-er 
on their iK-half, thus reverting to the policy ]io h.'id for- 
inecly opfK'Kcd in iho great Mirnlwau. Ho deh-nded 
till- hiviuiiibility of tlio king's p<irsuii in a sjicodi of 
great jM)wer nnd enmestnew, but eamn in eonseqiienej> 
imdvr hiiHpieion, nnd was aecnsed of U-iug u renegade by 
the jmriy of the extreme left. On the dissolution of the 
Assembly in 17SI2 ho retired to his native phice. itmrried a 
wi'jilthy liein-ss, nnd wttlwl down quietly; but was tlm>wn 
into prison in the month of August the same year, on the | 
discovery of liis eom!s|H)iidenei! with the queen, part of | 
the contents of tlie famous iron press—fnr/«o«rc — 

so fatal to many men. In Noveirils-r, 17J)J1, he was brought 
Is-fon- Ilje revolutionary tribunal at Paris, and, despite a 
most ehiqui'iit defence, ho was eonUeinncd .and gniilotined 
on Uiltli November, 17li8—aged but two-and-fUirty, nnd 
luiviug piisKud thniugh whut ricisMtudes! Ou the KnH'old 
In- stani)>ed Ills foot, and looking upward criwl, “Tills, 
then, is my n-ward I” 

BAKINS. 11 {Ktri.-li ill Surrey, Is-twecn Putney and 
hlortlake, H miles S.\V. by W. from Westminster Bridge, 
is siliioted on the east hank of tlie, Thiunes, nml Iiuh u hIu- 
tioii on the London and South-western Ibiilwny, whose line 
liere crosses the riviT. llnnies Common is 1*2U acres in 
extent, and is one of the is-sl kept around London. It Is 
also very near Putney Heath and Wimbledon Cuinmon, 
so Unit the extent of open ground in the immediate neigh- j 
iHnirlioud is very large. Numerous elegant mansions and 
villus biivis IsKin ereeleil of lutu yeaw in this pleasant neigh- 
bourbchid. Ham Kims was tlio site of the liouso in which 
Nir V'rniU'is Wulsingham entertained Queen Eliz.'ib('th, 
Conley the ikk-L resided, mid the Kit-cat Club held its 
meeliogs. PJelding the novelist lived in Milbonviu* Heuso 
oil Barnes Common. The popnlation in 1681 was 6001. 

BAB'IT^T (called also Cklppintf liamet mid JJtffh 
1>'’rnel')y a market-town in Hertfordshire, is about 18 miles 
N.W. from Hertford, and 10 from I.ondou by the Great 
Northern Railway, I’lic town stmids on a hill on the liu« 
of the old main road from I.ondon to the. iiortli. It for¬ 
merly belonged to the Abbot of St. Albans, to wimm the 
market was granted in the rolgn of Henry 11. Barnet bos 
much impioved in recent ynam. mid such r large number 
4if new Louses hai’c been built in tho vicinity of the rail¬ 
way station n.H to form almost a separate known us 
New Barnet. The parish church was erected in 14(10 
by •lolux Mort, bishop of St. Alliims. It poutuinx muny 
nncieut monuments. There is a newcbnrcli, a large Roman 
Catholic chuitcl, places of worsliip for dissenters, and some 
good sclinuls and benevolent itistltntions. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s school, founded in 1573, but which bad fallen into 
u sad state of neglect and uselessness, was rebuilt in 1875, 
nnd Is now condneted on cutiroly modern principles. It 
has necommodution for S50 boys, of whom 10 percimt. nui 
r-nm exemption fnim all fees, nnd 5 p«T eeiiU fnmi half 
fees, in tho form of exhihitions. In 1471 the deeisive 
liattlo of Bsmet was fought on Olodsmoro Heath, near the 
town, btitwvcn the York and LaneiLstrian forces, when tlio 
latter were defi*ated, and their lender, the Earl of Warwick, 


was killed. An obelisk has lieeu erected in rnmraemora- 
tion of this event. The population of Barnet in 1881 
was 4055. 

BA&'NSVXLDT. JAN VAN OLDXN. was bom 

nt Ainersfoort, in the pn>viiioe of I’trwht, in 1547, of an 
ancient and noble family. In 16C4 lie went to the Hnguo 
to proKPciite his stndicN as an advocate. iliK, ]mietinu 
soon isxuiins eonsidcrablo; he was appointeil one of the 
advocates of tlio court,, mid in 157G was choscu cuuiiM-llor 
nnd piiiiHiuunry of liotturdam. 

WJiHh (he struggle Iwtweeii Ihc Netherlands and Philip 
II. was at its height, Iliurnevcldt, who whs early distin- 
giiishod for his [intnotic. ardour nnd ini|ialienco of the yoko 
of Spain, did not let either his odvoeato’s gown or his 
habits as a civilian prevent liim fnnii oe.cnsiuiially dis- 
(diargiiig thn duties of a boldler. In 1575 he assisted as a 
vuluntisT at tlie memorable siege of Haai'lem. nnd was only 
prcYcnti'd by illness from taking part In lliu slilL inoro 
mcnioruble siege uf Leydim, in 1575. 

In 158f> till! prosjs’efs of tlic Unitwl Provinces were 
most dislieaeteiihig. William the Silent had fnlbsi by the 
hand of mi aKs;issin on tin* lOtli u[ .Inly In the preceding 
year. Tla* Spanish nnns, diri-eted by the Prince of PiUTirn, 
wvre almost everywhere triumphant. an<l it apjs‘art‘d Iiojh-- 
less to exmtiiiue the birugglu without tlin aid of foreign 
powers. Under laeso circuni'-taiiees tlin States-genenU 
opened negotiations with Pmuec and Knglmui, from whoiii 
they hud rcecivoil pnanises of ossistiuiee. Henry 111. was 
loo much cngagisl witli the war of religious laelions whieii 
: then distracted his own kingdom to aid the in.surgenls. nml 
itee.ordiiigly on the 2S)lh of Jtiin*, 158&, a (hqmtatiun.lieadisl 
by Bamcveldt, mode a fonnol offer of the suvei’oigiity of 
the revolted provinees to Kllxjibi'th. who refused the 
proffcreil sovereignty, but entensl into a treaty, by which 
sill' ismiid herself to aid tliein with 501)0 bsi't and 1000 
; horse, advancing at the same linn* » consid«‘iab!e sum uf 
I nnmey, to be re)«iul at the end of the war. The command 
, of Him! troops was intrusted to ICIizals-tii's fuvoarite, 
Dudley, carl of Is'hs'ster; hat he was unsueecssful, soon 
Iteeame nnpopnbir. and was ultimately reealh'd. In all tlie 
events of tJiis period Banieveldt. who now In-h! the office 
of advocate-general or gruiid-peiisioiinry. hud ii Inrgi- siian*. 

Ill 1608 the Stab'K general deK[tatel)eii an emluissy to 
Enghuid, iioiniiially to congratnUte .Tniiies 1. on his neees- 
bion, but in reality lo pievout his concluding a treaty of 
peace with SiKiiii. TJie conduct of tlie emliassy was 
Iruslud to the sagacity ami ex|H>rieacv of Bomeviddt. No 
ordinary nddri’SK nnd pevseveninet* were requli'cd to over- 
eome the feelings which Jaini's eiitertuiiied tiiw.ards men 
whom he did not hesitate to denounce as rebels agruiist 
their lawful king. Banitweldt was, Iiowcvit, siipisirled by 
the Duke do Sully, thn b'reiieh ninhnssador, nnd the result 
of thesn negotmtious was Unit Jiinx's nttadied his sigiiaturo 
to n treaty drawn np hy Sully, which Isiimd the kings uf 
France and England to aid the Stati-s hy a M-eiet ndvinieu 
of 11101117. to be followed up by actual liostilities agiinst tho 
Spanish king if In-slioiihl nwni this elaiideslIiioaMsistaiice. 

The truce of twelve years ls‘twe<‘ii Spain and the llnitcd 
ProvineP,s, sigm-d 011 the t)th of Ajiril, 1605, was effected 
fdmnst. entindy through tlm iiiilueiicc nnd fimmesH uf 
Borneveldt, which expuned him to iimvorthy HUspieionH. 

A hlrugglc now onnmeneeil In'twi'cii tho war and tho 
]»eace party—tlni cimlcst, in fact, of tho civil power wltli 
the inilit-uy'—between Maurice the stadtbulder and roin- 
tnander-in-cliief. mid Bamcveldt the grand-pcnsionaiy*, in 
which the religious feelings of tho AnmuiauH, to whom 
Bamevclilt lulhcTcd, and the Culriiiists, who were favoured 
liy Maurice, became also strongly excited. 

It is not necessary to de-tail tlio sti'ps hy which Mnurico 
of Nassau, after a struggle of ten yi'ars, triumphed over 
Borneveldt nnd tho States, nnd usur|HMl tho Borercign 
power. Bamcveldt was denounced by Maurice's party as 
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on» who had Kdhi liimsclf aud rotmtry to Spain nnd ]Hi|H-ry; ' lltihccl. Tlie town n]w> hoK mniu* pupcr'iiullK. Tho exlt-nitivc 
Mini, as he hml o]K!iily oHjwum'd the (loctriinw of Anniiiiufi, . <tKi] iniuoit in tb«< vicinity furniith a hu'gc (junntity of 
Jii- wiw dcuiiiiucvd hy tlic Calviuibt jm'uclicra as l(*a{;ii«‘d j “ JJiinjhipy licil,” or “ hard coal." A larf^ quantity is scut 
with tho Outliolic iiinnarul) in his ili‘si;:)is n;^iiiisl tho ! to Hull nnd Cirimshy for stcniu purposus; and stUl iiiurr, 
I'roh-Htant worship. Tlio qurstioii upon which thi' (treat | inructly of tlic Silkstinir* varieties, isforwaidvd toI/>iulou for 
Ktruft^lu bclwis'ii Ranicvo]<|t nnd tiic Mudthnldur jinully \ liousuhold consumption. Tiicre uni Kuw-millH, (aim-inillx, 
liimed wi^i the cnllinj; a natioiinl M'liod, to wJiicb the ]H>iiiL l iUid niaIt-hot]Mu«. 'I'lio commcrco of Itnrnslcy is (^really 
nt issno iK-twcrn the Anniiiiiins and the Uoinurili-s Rhunld , aided by tlie l)i*urii(- and Dove Canal, wiiicli pnsKos near 
be referred. This liameveldt o|>]>oNed; eunfusiuiis and < the town nnd coiiaccts it with theriverDon. Tlin Hariisley 
tumult euMUsi, nnd he oilli-d iijmui Mrmriei', iih the mm- I Cmud eimiiimi>ifiili.-K with liio Yoikshiro river Cnider. A 
inander «>f llie inililiity foive, to nid tlio eivil .mthorilies in | direct lino of nnilwiiy to Hull was couslrucied in 1K83. 
Mippruhsinc tliein; hut Mauiiee eiiconRioisl the confusion, I 'i'he t4>wn, which is sitiiatod on risin^-ltruuud, is Well 
and the Annini.iiis Wine eterynherc lusNiulted imd }xtm- , built and has ft very ]>i'of>]K-roU8 Ap)>camnce. Thu Hcwcrujitft 
cuted. Jn this ('inlKirrnsMnent l•anIeveidt fonnod a niililiu, : uiis formnrly verj' imperfect, bnt now sewurat^'wurksweiv 
eom|M>sed of tlie citi/.i-iis. in Andietn, i^-ydeii, and IJtns-ht. ' constructed in 1K77 at a cost of JT.'iU.iUKl. The Itcckctt 
’J'liis ledy With eatli'd lit tin- Dutch iiiiiitc of \Vii.-ii't;;elilei-s. ; Disp-nsary, founded and endowed hy .T. S. Iksikott, Ks<|., 
Mnnrice iinitjedialely inni'ehed his army n(;ninst tlo' militia, j of liamsley, was o]H.'ncd iu 1865. A now cemetery, with 
ditctniM’d lli<-in, took ]iossct<'>ion of tlie Artniiiian towns. | (inthic <:luii»cls, lod}:us, &c., was formed outside tile town in 
di-|Miseil till' Annininn rnnoistRitcs. and o}H>idy asMimcd IMfil. In 18<>‘J thu willow of Mr. .Tosepli I.o<'ke, M.I’., the 
nftsoltilc niithority. The Stales-Kmicrul. oterawed hy Ids wcli-kiiown engineer, presented to tlio town, in incniory of 
holdiiess, and jealous of the fame and iidlncnec of Darnc- her husband, a new park of about 21> nen's, which in 1875 

Veldt, ralilied all Ills jinie-cediuos. and at ids liiddiiig tiKik was more than donhlinl hy an ftdditiiiunl 22 acres hy her 

decishe steps towards summoning a national synod, loth sister. Tliere are sevend elmrehus iu the. towat, and cha|Ki]K 
KovciniK-r, DilH. | See Dim'r, Sv .von ok. | j’rcvions to fur all dciioniiuHtiuna of disscaitm, as well .*» literary and 

tills Danieveldl and Ids friends, (irotins and IIisigerlK-etH, Is-iievolent instiiutiiins. A graniinar-Rcboul was buiit and 

had Ims-u arrested (2l6l hVliriiary, ]i>18) by tin- States- eiidoucd in IGliU by Thomas Kcresfortli, but tlio nob 
genend. .'K-ling inuliT Idaurice. 'I'he trial of the ]>risun<>n< i income from his eiuiowmont Heldoiii amounlud to more- 

eoiimioiiced llMli NmeiidM'r. IGis. It was iu v.'dn lljut | than X20 a yesir. In 1801, however, the widow of Mr. 

Humcveldl prol<‘slcd against llie illegality of the whole i .Tosi'ph l.oekc. M.i'., jibus'd Uio sum of X^tUUO in the hands 
jins'ei'diugs, and that ho trimiqihaiilly refntisi all tlie I of tin* tmstces for investment at their disorution, with the 
charges nrgisl against him. He w xs found guilty, among view of impi'iaing the edaention imparted in the kcIksiI; 
other things, of ‘Mia\ing Imaight tlie church of (ioii into and ilicrc arc: now several Locke sdiolai's. for whom si\. 

trouble," and seuti'ms'd to death. It was deemed, however, gidiieas per aimiim eacli nre paid fnmi thu interest of the 

i‘X]iedieiit not to carry the sentence into cfleet till it Inad almvc sum. ami who arc chosen hy ismijM'titivo exaudiiatioii 
r«-cei\ei3 the sanction of the dci'isiou of Hie synod, which fniiii any Isiys iu the parish iHitwecii ten and fourteen years 
then held its sittings. 'J'he synod closed its sittings on of age who like to competu. 

the tuli of May, IGlU, wilh a dciiimciation of all Ihosi* who The popolution of Dumsley in 1881 was 2U,7h(l—an 
luul op|s>.sed the Oalviiiist cJerg;\*. On the l.'ttli of M:iy increaso of (»76b since 1871. The town is called 
Itanieveldt wax k-lieadi-d on a s<-at1'ohl enrted In the court- in Domcwlny Book. Alxmt a mile distant am the ruins of 
yani of the nagne, where lie met his fate with that calm Monk Driton Triory, and the surruundiiig dislrict is one of 
courage wliieii attended him tliroiighont life. As ho Imwed great iifttuml hennty. 

IiLs lioud to tlie axe he e.M'Iaimed, “ O God, what is nnui!” BA&N'STABLIh a port of entry of MosaachuM'tts, 
Soiiii! inlercsiing Inrurmalioii minting to Baiiicveldt is I'nitiHl States, on tliu S. of Bunmtablu Bay, which ojx-nx 
given in the ‘'Idfe and Death of •lohn Bnmovcldt," hy into Cape Cod Bay. ft is G5 miles M.K. of Boston, and 
•I. faithi’o}i Motley (T/iiidon, 1871). 28 miles 8.K. of i’l^niuniUi. At tlm iiitiuth of the bay is 

BA&NS'LEY, a mmiici;uil lioriiiigb and town in tho a bar having on it fi or 7 feet of water. The inhabitants 
West Killing of Yorksiiirc, in the parish of Silkstonc, in arc extensively engaged in the coast trnilu and the fisheries, 
till! wapeiituke of Sliiincniss. It is 173 miles from Lou- and also in ohluinitig salt from some o-xtensive salt marslics 
doll hy the til eat Nnrtlieni Kailway. 33 milc.*i S.W. of York, in tlin neiglilsairhisML Steamboats ply regularly botw«i-ii 
3 miles S. of Wakclieid, mid 15 miles N. of Shcfliuld. { this |K)rt and Boston. The population in 1880 lyas 4242. 

Barnsley, k-iiig in a straight line Is'tw'con Sliellicld nnd BARN'STAPXiB* a jiarliamvnlury borough and soi- 
Wakcficld, Isdli ancient and important towns, derived ml- (sirt town of Devonshire, is situsted on the cftstcm bmik 
xaiitogi* from the iiitcreoiirsv urn'ini on liclwcen them. But of the river Taw. 6 mill's from its mouth, In a brood und 
the great ranse of it.s prosperity was tlie early establish- fcriilu volley, bounded by a scniicimulHr range of hills, 
iiient of maiinfactnrcs. Wire-wuiks wen- in uxistcncu hem 211 inilcs W. by S. of London by the Ixindou and South- 
in the time of .Tames I. 'i'hc.so works am said to hav« western Railway, and 38 N.W. of Kxetur. It is u very 
afterwards fui’iiishcd this host wire in the kingdom, anil itw.is ancient town, and probably existed previously to the reign 
mueli in demand fnr inakiug needles. Barnsley 1ms in n of King Atlivlstau, who is said to iiavo built a castle hen*, 
gieat iiieasiim lost Its ancient trade, but has luajniiTd anew and to have ereisted the town into a borough. At the time 
one. to which its present prus^xirity is almost entirely owing, of Domesday survey there were forty hurgesses within the 
The linen tiiulo is now the chief siipjiort of Uio town, walls and nine without. Bamstaplu ratiimH two mviiiberH 
Its fahries are linen cloth, duninsks, diapers, drills, ducks, to the House of Commons. In 1861 the popnlution of the 
i-liecks, and ticks. Thu givat improvement wliieh Uumslcy municipal bomagli was 12,288, and of the iiarliamontary 
h.xs made ill the production of these articles is a main cause 12,484, an iuoreaso of 681 since 1871. The number of 
of the prosperous state of the town. In damasks nnd voters in 1864 was 17 GO. Population of parish, 9518. 
drills it is generally held to be imrivallcd. There are ex- Barnstaple is u haudsinne and gcnorally well-built town, 
tensive hleaeliing worksand dyc-honscs, us woll os spiiming and may bii legai-dcd os the metropolis of Kortli Devon. U 
inachinciy. imd a large qnuntity of hand looms, all con- lias of late years increased in impoitonce. Many new bouses 
lu'ctcil with ttic staple commodity of tho town. liavo buen built, partionlarly in the suburbs on tho l^indon 

In lulditiun vast blasting funiace.'i have sprung up in rood, named Newport. A large number of rcbpcctablo 
recent years, and woiks for railway and other heavy cost- families have boon induced, by the pleoBantncns of its silua- 
iiigs, as well os Bi'&si*mi*r steel-works, have been estab- tion and the comparative cheapness of provisions, to sottio 
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here. The. town is clean and >vcll ilruhieil, and lirw a Rood • 
••npply <if water, iditninod from a large rc»cr\oir fanned | 
in itnwli'igli I’ark, and h*d ehlnfly fniin a .stre-Jiin that rises ' 
in tli« hills nixnit f» nr (5 milne N. of tin* tnwn. The river 
t« a cciiisiderahlc bremitli, hnt it is sliall»w, mid 
aecnniulntimm of mud and sand linvo blnckcd up llm Imr- 
hour all hot small vestsds. A lino ((uay Ktretelies along 
the river ta a great length, and is tcnnixuited at one end by 
ii linndsnmu piazza, 'i’he Tnw is crossiKl hy nn ancient stone 
hridgi' of sixteen nrclies, which hns la^en wnh-iied in a very 
ingenious m.'uiiii-r hy irunwnrk on each side, Kn]>]ini’ting i 
fiKitpaths and a railway. The markel-phteo is said to la¬ 
the linest in the west of Kngknd. Of the pnblie hniMiugs 
of riH-ent ereetinn the most notable nro thu town-hali iind 
the nmniripal ofliees, which latt<ir wci'e completi-'l in lK7d : 
at ronsideniblo cost; tlio now wing of the North Devon 
Infimiiiry, erected in nientory of tin- late KnrI l-Virtcscne, 
lord lieiiteinuit of Devoimhire; ii innsio hall, the largest 
mnu in the town, R.a|uthle of holding 1000 js-rsons; a vege- 
tuhle market; a IVinee CoiiMWt nieinoriiil tower OO feet 
high, comprising n clock with four faces, and a driiiking 
fonntaiu; a Wesleyan chapel, ercclwl in taslefuIK 

eonstnirfed of Jtatii stone, Second I’oiiited style, the in¬ 
terior very jndieiously nrmngi*d, seating JiiKi; a t’atholir 
<-ha]K.‘l; nod a l«mk. Tli« elmndi, dedietitcd to St. IVtev 
and St. B.'inl, is a s]i.acmiui old building, with a haiKlMinie 
spire. There is an endowed gnmnnar-schifol, in whic-li the 
pcK-t fiay. a initive of the neighlKiiirhoud, and liishop .lewel 
wen- Cilueated. There are l«i-c and |K>1lery iiuunifiu-tories 
in the town, a huge steam bicad mnl biscuit faetorv-, ami 
some sliipiiuihliiig. 

In consequence of tiie inere.ijiing disadvantages «>f its 
hnritoiir, much of the. trade of Barnstaple lins bLi-ii trans¬ 
ferred to Bidefnrd. Ncvcrtlicless. it still enjoys th«‘ ml • 
vniitii!^- of being the pirt for an cstensivc niul iinpreving j 
inland district, and curries on n sternly tTmlc. The im;sirts ; 
rousist chiefly of timber and deals, and the exports of ! 
nmnnfnctnrtil gimtlsainl agrienlinral pnslnce. The nnmls-r < 
4if vessels n-gistered ns belonging to llie |k)i 1 in IKKO was i 
fin (2Hid tons). The entrances iind clnirances eat-li average ; 
1800 (11l),d00 tons) ])er Annum. Barnstaple furiiislusl 
tims* Klii]>M against the Spanish armndn, and in thu latter j 
part of Kliznbeth's re-ign it is mentioned as n considertible I 
4le]Mit fur wiKtl, and us luiviug an extensiro tntdo with j 
France and Spain. 1 

BAROACH. See Broach. 

BARODA, a nuii-tril-jtary state in dirisit ]H>liti(-al 
rcl.-ition witli the government of India, iin-lnding all the 
territories of the Mabrattn cliicf, bis iligimess the (oiekwnr, | 
in difToTcnt parts of tho province of (luzcmt, Boiiiliny. 
These terribmes (lying between 21“ 61' and 22“ 40' N. kt., 
ntul between 72“ 6H' and 78“ 56' K. Ion.) havo n total 
area of 43S*U square miles, and n (Kipulation of 2,00i),0bi). 
'I'hcy are divided into femr administrativu divisiutis, em-li of 
which is nme-h intcnnixe<l with British territory, und also 
with tliR lands belonging to the minor chiefs, trilmtnn* to 
the Gaekwar, but under the {Hilitieol snpervision of llio 
British govommcDt. 

The norlliem districts in Onz'-nt furm h wide plain, 
drained by the rivers Nerbudda, Tapti, Malii, and sevoial 
smaller Htreoma. The snrfaco conmtu cliicily of tv'/or, or 
black cotton st>i1, and a light -coloured soil Inenlly known as 
47orarv. I'lic roads are generally lined by hedges of i-w-tns. 
irregularly planted. Deserted towns, mined temples, ntid 
tanks, now )uirtiy filled with mud, bi-or teKLiiiioiiy to tlai 
fonner prosperity of the country—Okhnniundal, in the ex¬ 
treme iiorlli-west of tho peninsula of Kathiawar, sumiuudcd 
on three sides by the sea or the Gulf of Cutch, iiortakes of 
tlicgciicmlappcaranoo of tiicprovinco of Cutch. 1>oing every¬ 
where sandy and czwered with loose stones. Tlie i-uunrir 
«s open, the soil good, aud well watered with perennial 
Btreanis. Tho central division, surrounding the city of 


Bnroda, is pcrfiH-tly flat and covered with trees, the soil 
fcrtilo ami iiighly CQltiv.ated, yielding crops of the most 
highly priw-d oott<m. The fourth, or R>mtli«ra division, 
iin-hiding the lands that intermix with the Brliihli district 
of Surat, is also fertile and well ciiUivat<-il, esisslally in thu 
ncighlmurhood of the town of Navsuri, 

Luxnrimit creps are grown of grain, cotton. lobartM, 
opium, sugar-eaiic, and oil-set-ds. TIm- sta|i}u fwid of the 
people is hnjra, hut wheat nml riee are nisi) largely om- 
smiietl. Thu iiorthera division of Bansl.a is f.aiiioub for its 
lirecd of large White eattlc, 'I'lirwse used for travelling 
e.aiis aie of great size mul strength, and able to trawl ei>ii- 
sideniblo ilistunei-s. The breed uf horses nustni in the 
Kntliiawar disiriet is celehratcd througinmt Imlia. 

Baicooa. tin- en|iitai of the territoiy, is e«innecteil 
hy railway with Bomhay. and has u ]M;pnlation of 
11.5,Ui>U, Is-ing the .strntiil elty of Gn/erat, and third in the 
Bomhay rresnh-ncv-. It is situated east of the deep sunk 
Is'd of the litih- river Vishuamitri, <»vei- whose tortuous 
eoiirse and side eli.’iiinels four stone hrldgi-s lirtve Isvn 
I er«-cted, leading fnitii the eantnmnent to the town. The 
eity proper Is iiitersi-cti-il by two sjiaeions stn-ets, dividing 
it into four i-qiuil isarts, nieetiiig in the ct-iitre io tl>r tiini-ket- 
’ ]il:it'e, which i-outnin.'i a sqnnn- pavilion with thii-e IhiIU 
: aroln-s on eueli fmiil. Thi.t pavilion is a Mngbal building, 
iis is evi-rj-thing cIm- tlint inis llio sinallot i-lnhn to grandeur 
and elegance. The Malivatta stnietnres are mean ami 
' shabby- - none more so than tin- Barlsir fiiiisbed by Fateh 
.Sinli, which resenddes most Hindu jnilices in want of taste 
and proportion of nu-hileclure and elegaiiee in the interioi- 
iU-t-(>r.atioiis. This eondeiimatioH applies ei{nally t«i the 
pal-ire built by the Syaji Maharaja, and oeenided by tin- 
jireseiit. (Jaekwar a Khapi-h-Rs heap of erowded little 
I rooms and narrow windingstnirea.ses. Immediately iM-hiud 
it towers high above the town the N.-igar Bagh Piilaee. 
Allhiaigh unduly crowded hy the neighlsimiiig liousi-s, this 
lofty I'diliee has some aidiileelm-.al merit, and the interior 
is not w.antiiig In fmtsh. The large majority of the huusi-s 
uf Bartsla are of tlic meanest «ies4-rip1 ion. anil so over- 
ei-ow’ded that the rliief s-anitary problem is liow to devise 
aeeommiMl.-ition for the large number of iiiliabilants. 

Blit must notable of nil lie* ediliees in Baroda an- tho 
IHiiihi temples w-liieh cnoul lliis religiun.s city. CIosi- by 
the stone hridgi-s an- Uvo temples to •Siva, while numerous 
lesw-r shrines |>(Tp<-tunte divltie homan-s lemien-d to llKwe 
wJio liave mlial the state. In them may Is* seen either 
their iniag<-s in stone, lifi>-si/.e, or at k-ust llieir fis-t as far 
ns tho ankle. Tliesu an: the lH.-<iefiu-.toirs who iiLstitiiled or 
continued the khivhwU, or pnudieu of giving foiHl daily to 
thoDsimds of male and female Brolinians of the Doceaii. 
This e.xtmvagant libio-.ality wxs extended hy Khnndi Rao 
to the Mussulm.aii piwr. 

A treaty «>f amity was entered Into hy tlie Hast India 
Company’s govi-rnment with Fateh Sinli (Jaekwar, in 
1780, but little iutercourm-en.sued Is-twin-n lh«- two goverii- 
nieiilK until 1802, when Anund Rao Gaekwar upplieil to 
the governor of Bombay for sssislaiice to put down thu 
nibi-liion <*f Miilhar Rao, a member of his family who was 
striving to ubiiiiii tlie sovereign nntiiority iu Gujeroi. A 
I small force was despitclnsl to las a.-'sisluiu-.e, and the 
rebellion was eiitin-ly Mi|tpresM-d. 'I'he tn-aty which at 
this time w'.as coiieluded with tlie Gaekwo* cuiuaiiusl nil 
' midertaking on the part of thu British to libemto that 
prince from Urn Kt.itu of thraldom in which he won then held 
' by his mciTcnnry Arab troops, who were in consequence 
[ eji-cted from Gujemt. Tn-atk-s wore afterw-anls mailo with 
! tho Gaekwar In 1802, in 1806, and in 1817, by which tbe 
i-clations Is-twis-n thu British giwmimenl and tlie Guekwnr 
I were Arranged. TIim^ rel&tlonR luivo ulwiiyA been those <>f 
^ friendsliip, nor have they at any time lan-n embittered by 
I the memory of any hostile rollision. During the erUis 
[ uf tho iudiau mutiny the G.u-kwur Khnndi Rao rendered 
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coasjjjituouH wirvice, uiid wlien Im died in lH70 it w.-w felt 
tliat the liritiHli lincl Wt a KtuQch friend, aud liiti u 

2>rudL'iit and Ixjiic-r.ceiil jirinco. 

Kliiuidi liuu left no lieir, uiid tlit* ]>uK(]ium(iiis rliild of 
lii« wife, lliu I'ritiecHK Jumma Bai, jiroviti;; a duu;;lilfT, liiR 
}<jun;;<:r brother, Miilliiir Jfuo, wur allowed to nsnunK- and 
retain the niiik of ruler. The niilm'dent}* of lliiH jainea 
wi'Tu nut of u ehnnictia’ to ioRpiro naieh confidence in IiIn 
cajuicity to direct tliu ulTairH of Ilia hlatn with haiipy 
ivhultf), and tliu event Mion jiroved that the worst lailie-i- 
juitioiis were jiistilied. He was culled upon in JK7'I to 

iiistitutu eerluia ... rnforiiis, and a <Ieriiiih! pcriiHl 

was given liiin, within which they were to Im* earned out. 
The piogress of the t)ire.atened roiiiplication was pre*- 
eipilated |iy the ntieinpt to isdson tlia resident. Colonel 
I'liayre, and hy the ini|ilieation of the Ctiekwar himself in 
the crime. Mulhai Kuo was then suspended from his ]h>sI, 
and lliu eirenni.slaiie<‘M wen* investigated Is-fore a ini\e(l 
(sitiinn.HKioii. Hilt tlio iucnils>rs, three of whom w*ere 
KnglisliMnd Hie other Ihn-c imtitos, were iinidde to ngix-e 
in llieir deeision, ninl the snpreniu govcrnimail thi'renpon 
thought itself iHiiuid to inlersene ninl di'crre the removal of 
Mulliur Kiui for Ins “notorious niiseonducl ” and “gross 
misgovmiineiit.” The diftieiilfy then heeaiiu* to tind a 
snitahle sueeessor for him, and, after as brief a delibcmtioii 
ns ]sisiiilile, the J'rim'e.ss ■Ininiia Jhii was allowed to adopt 
as her sou a young ]ii‘iuru nainiHl MiUiarajli Kivaji Kao. who 
w.xs a liireel deseendant thmugli a younger son of Kilaji 
Kao, the founder of tiio house. He was invested with full 
t>o\ereignty in IHko, During his iiiinority tin- state wius 
gineriieil under the eoutiol of ISritish otlieials, but gri'itt 
aKsistance was uImi given liy tlic exjHTieiuasl and talented 
nativu minister Mudliavu Kiui. A.s a ri>nsai]iienee of tliis 
enlightened govemincut Kamda nssirerednil. and iiioie tliaii 
all, itx old ]>rosperily, and the new (iaekwar sneeiHHled to 
tlie Boven-igiity of a territory. Hie material resoun-esof which 
iiad bci-n gieally developed by the striet iiiuiiitennncc of 
truininillity aud l>,v Hie rcnioviU of all causes of disquiet. 

BABOH'KTICR (from two Creek words, Ixtntn and 
nuiroH, signifying “the measiiri' of weight’') is onlyapplieil 
la those insliniiK’Dts in whicli a colunni of air is weighed 
agaiust that of mercury. 

The plictinineiiA of the coiiiiiion pump, which were known 
hefon* tiie Clnistiim era, were long csplahied hy tlie simple 
jimiin tiint “uatuit- ah]ior.s a vacuum,” without any attempt 
to iUs«-over Hie n-jisoa of the snp]Hj»e»l nbhoiTenw, uiilil, 
in the Lime of Calileo, the pnmp-mukors of tint i>nku uf 
riuruncii found tliat water would not rise higher than J2 
fcul, or tberealsmts. They appliisl to Calileo W a solution 
of this pt'olileiu, blit be does not seem to have discovered 
tbii tnte cause of the plieuonieuoii. His pupil Torrie^'lli, 
however, iiuugined Unit the weight of Hie iitinosphcro inigbl 
lio the eoiinterjMiise to the l\’i feet of water; and applieil 
himself to try this hypoHiiv<is by c.\pcihiiciit. Ifn saw 
tiuit, if it he u weight of air wliieli eounter^Miiscs the •12 
feet, of watcT, hy tho snlistitiitlon of Biereiiry instciul of 
water the height of tho column neecssary to eoiitilerp<ii8e Hui 
weight of air would he reduced in the prupoilion in which 
mercury is heavier than water. For instance, tliat if ninr- 
enry lie fourteen times heavier than watiT, bulk for bulk, 
till- fourtceiiUi part af 22 feet, or about 2 feet 4 incites, 
v^uuld supply^bx pkaeuand produce tlic elVect of the water. 
(.Mercury is n-iilly alsmt 12J times ns heavy as water.) 
He accordingly lilicd a tube, more tlian 3 feet long, and 
o|H'ii at one end only, with mercury; and tlicn, stopping 
the o]>cu cud with tic finger, lie placed t!io tulsi in an 
open vessel of meicnry with tlic open end downwards. On 
lemoviug the finger, the mercury in the tube sank until 
it stood in thn tiilsi nt nbiiiit 2H inches higher than tlio 
iiierenry in Hio vessel. He thus discovered wluit is to this 
<lay considired Hio bt^st form of tho mcn'ury barometer. 

Torricelli died shortly afterwards (l(i47), leaving liis 


I great discover)' not quite complete. The invention, how- 
{ ever, was taken tip hy Pascal, Menwnne, and oHiors in 
France, and by Koylu in England. The latter, by ineuiia 
of tlio air pump, was enabled to subject air of dittei'cnt 
degress of deosily to Hi« tntt of the barometer. Paseat 
did thn samn; and, in addition, first snggested (la 1C47) 
that if tlio mercury wore sustained hy the weight of the 
nir, it would necessarily fall in oBceiidiiig a high niuiintaiii 
by the diminution of tho suporincunibent column of air. 
lie miiordingly roijui'stod bis ndativo, M. Perrier, to fry 
Hiu barometer ut tho raminic and the baso of the mountain 
ol Pay «lo Dome, in Auvergne, and,the n-sidfc wna that Hie 
inei\-ury, wliich nt tho base sIwhI 2(i^ inches (Fn-iieh), 
was mily 23^ iuebos nt tlic summit. Pascal aftenvards 
found tlio samo result sensibly shown in tlio ase<-nt of a 
eliureli tower aud of a private hoiiM*. 'f'hu contlnuiil 
vaiiitlions in tho ultitndc of the merrnry imturnlly led l<i 
the idea of using the barometer as a frralltKr-f/la»K, while 
the fre<|uent sinalluoss of thu atnoiml of sncli ehangos 
rendered it desirable ho to construct the instiniuent 
tliat their effect should bo multiplied .and rendered iv< 
plainly visible os possible. Ifenco many luodilieatioiis of 
file original form of the instnunent were wsm intnslueed. 
Some of wliieli provided for tho fact that, slneo .an altera¬ 
tion of level in the tulie produces also lui ultcralluii in tlm 
cistern, the differciice of levels cannot Im; exactly seen by 
simply reading off tho height of tlic mereiiry ugniast a 
fixed scale of indies. Morhmd’s jdaii of bending the tulsi 
so ns to pr4>8eiit a greater measuring snrfnee in Hu* Knme 
riso of level Is veiy ingenious, but- has the disadvantage of 
Ix'ing cuiiibcrsmne (see tig. C, I'lato i.) 

In Hie noneiLcd diagrams n represents in every vase tin* 
elosed or vacuum end of tliu tat^, and p the place vvhero 
Hiu mercurial or otlicr 
eoliimn rinnmnnicntcs 
with thn atmosphere, 

Tho diagram represents 
first Hiu simplu appar¬ 
atus of Torricelli uIkivo 
deserilMxl,'in which, from 
n to $ is Hio vacuum, or 
at least tlio sjiuce tilled 
»>iily with thu riipnuT oj’ 
mM-airify noticed below. 

'I'iii! sei-ond fignre repre¬ 
sents tho »ipkon ftorn- 
nirtcT', whicli was early 
adopted ns n more von- 
veuienl fuTm Ihim tliut 
of Torrieelli, bnt which has this dLsailvantage, tli.at tliu 
variation of levels is oqually divided between the two limbs 
of the siphon, and is therefore not mi di.stinctly visible nt 
the ]ioiut 8 as in Torricelli's, where, if the 
surfiu'e of the mercury in tho cistern wi'ixs 
twenty Htnes os gn'at as in the tuh<‘. thu 
viirlution of Invcl in the tube would be 
twenty times ns great ns in tho ristern. 

AnnexiHl is a form of siphon barometer 
which provides for the attuinmrnt of this 
imjHirtant diffen'iiee. Descartes, Huyghens, 
and Dr. Hooku devised barometeni in whidi 
the use of one or mons fluids of diflercnt 
sjH't'ific gmvily in connection with mercury 
was tried ns a mrims of obtaining innru 
(listiiK't indicntioiis of very small dianges 
of level; and inniiy other forms of simple 
mercurial bnromctcra have been uoiistructed. 

One contrived by Amontons, consisting of u <^oni<»l tut>c of 
gluis at the smaller ond, partially filled with mercury, 

and then inverted, Is more simple and elegant in principle* 
than any other; but the obtiuaing of a tube of the nxjuisitc 
accuracy is ahuust an idml supposition. Onu contrived by 
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0;iy*Li«K.sac for pnrinblu puri>um'n pcniillji tla* oecrs-i of air 
to llic mercury imiy by a liolu too niinotv to allow tlju 
escape of mercuiy. Fcutin’» w n TorraM-lliau biiromi-tcr 
»itli u <routrivaiicc fur raisiiij* or luweriii}' tbu bollum of 
tlic cistern by a screw, tto aa to adjust the luwvr level 
«>r Die uiorcary exact iy to Uio xi.’i'u |>uiiit before cuiiiiMciic.i>i{t 
an observation. '1‘JiiR principle is uliio adopted by Trougbtoa 
(hih! lu, 14, Plate II.) Hooke’s vtheei hnrtnwJvr, 
tliouL;li t<Ki inaccurate for scientific uko, is very nmeh used 
na n woalliur-f'lasK; for wliiob it uiuy uimwcr well ciiougli, 
if it 1k.‘ rumemtiered that it is not the »tnte. of the barometer 
wliieli furniNlieH any probable test of the weather, but the 
rlni»;/e wbiuh ia takin{' place for tin: time beiii^. This 
f liani^e is indicated by it pretty distinctly, Lliou^b it eiumot 
Ih* trusted for hliowiat' either the exact oiiioant of the 
ciiau;;e, or the exact bei^iit of tlio column of iiicmury. In 
this contrlvauec, rcprosentixl in the ii}pin>, 
a woif'iit is placed on tlio mercur}' of a 
•sipliun baruiuetor, ami nearly counter- 
/"x ^Hiised by another weif'bt coiiucctcd with 
I ** ^’7 * strliift which passes over a jiitllcy. 

’ V The movement of the mercury cauws 

'y,! this tloatbig weif'ht to rise aud fall, and 

W <’oiiseqmmtly tbo pulloy, which earrie.s 

I fill iiidejc, to turn more or less on its axis. 

H /'■* In order t4i construct f;ood baromctei's 

l[ I the mercury inuhl Iw ]>crf(:i:tly puro ntnl 
pHMl, luid frtHi from tlio Hinull cuatiu^ of 
air which adheres to. all bodies In their 
•J. naturid state, Thn interior of the tube 

must also bo freed from this (xattiii^ of 
nir, which, if allowed to enter with the mercury, would 
in time uxpiuid and reiidor tliu vacuum ubovi' tho morenry 
iiiijH-rfirt. All these ends am ^ined, in a great de;jT'’‘*> 
by iHiiliiig tbo merenry in the tubo uruviuusly to inverting 
it and thus forming tim vacumn. A jmrt of the merenry 
^1il•llll! til’s! he lioile<i in iLu tube, and the rest added in a 
hot hl.itu; after which the boiling should be re]Kuite(l. 
One of tho he.st tests of a good vacuum is when, by 
slialiitg the IuIh’, tho inemiry strikes Uie glass at the 
elosed end of tliii tulio with .a hard, well'ilutiiied, and 
iiisl.iatanemis tap. Tbo vacuum can never Ik- <]uitc 
jM-rfeet; for, gisiierally npeakiug, a small qumitity of air 
will rcumin; and besides this, mcrcur}’itself will rise in 
vats,nr into the ^u’csumcd vacuum, Uiimgli not to so great 
a •iegrec ns to cause any porcnptible prCHsnre, and nut 
iiioro than it would rlso i>i Uie air. If there he inoi>.turi> 
111 lliu sup]siseil Y.'ieuuin, the morenry will sink on np]>1yiiig 
the haiiil, or any other worm snlistAiico. 

To uliscrve tliu temporaturo of Diu iiwrcury, which, by 
alleriiig its hulk, oA'cets tlic indioatinns of the bunimcter. u 
thcrmoiiieter is ntlacLcd to tlio bout instnimouts (see tig. 
h, l*lale 11.) All obHorvod hciglilB should b» reduced to 
wliat they wmild bo nt soine given temperature, say the 
frecxing-fKiiiit of water. It most be rcincmbcn-d that 
till! sc.alo itself, on whielt Uai hciglits an.‘ inensured, ex|uin<is 
or coiilnie.ts with tho mercury. If tbo two oxjnmied or 
contracted ciputlly, tlioru would bo no occasion for any 
eoMcefon; hut if the mercury expand more than the 
n;dc, it is lliu difTorenco of tho expausioms by wliieli 
the observed height will be wrong. Mercury expatuU 
iiKii-c Ulna tbo material of any scale which is over eiii- 
ployoil. Thu exi»ausioi\ of tlio Imromoter-lube itself need 
not Is: attended to. Thu eimsoqucnco of it is, that more 
mercury is drawn out of the eintem to form the* requisite 
column: hut the height nf the column is unaltered. 'I'he 
height ohserve-d reqiiiros another eorreetioii for Uie atpilfnri/ 
repulsion, by wlilch it stands soinowhat lower tliim it other ' 
winn would do; but in a siplmn hnnuneti'r like tig. 3 kneb 
nirrection is unueccssary, because tho depressive forco Is 
equal on both sides. 

'J'he (JltfceriM Boromtltr .—Although mercury is the 


most eoiiTcniciit material for barometers, otlior substnoccs 
arc used where fine me.xiurumetits arc n'quiriHl, and a laiger 
v.'irlatinn is needful than that cxhikitcil on the small sciilo 
of the barometer. The liest of tliese subKlnnees is mi- 
doublvdly glyisTinc. A fall or riso of onc-tciilh of an hie.li 
in the mercurial colnam attracts little atleiitioa, and is apt 
to be tliouglit of no cuiiM'qnence; hut when tho saiiio 
eaUMiS lu-H sliown to m-oko a dinereiiec of more than an inch 
ill tlie height of tho glycerine column, no intelligent {s-rsoa 
can fail to Im iuipresHcd by their meaning, lii IBBO Pni- 
feasor Dnniell imuiefor tlic Royal Soeiety a water baronirter, 
blit the effi'cL of cliaiiguigtemiK>mtnri-s<iu the water viqsmr 
in the Torrlceilian vacuum ncisked the iudientioiiH of vary¬ 
ing pn'ssnre. Other exiieriim'iitH hi tha same direction 
gave similar iinsati^tar-tury results, and it wits not until 
Mr. .Tonlan, nf the Museum of Practical Geology in .lennyn 
Strwt, const rueted his glyeeriiia barometer in that 
the. proMi-ni, simple as it appears, could t>c euiisidcred 
solved. The Isiiling point of glycerine is 400“ Fahr., and 
a veiy low teinpemliin! is ri’qnired to solidify it. Therefore, 
ordinary atmospheric tcmpeniliires only produce changes 
in tlio length of the glyeeriiie eoluiiui by expAusion or coii- 
traetioii of the liquid itself. The siieeitic gravity of puro 
glycerine is l‘gti, or less thau,uiie-tcnfli that of mercury; 
so Di.-it the menu height of the glycerine colutim is ^7 feet 
at sen-lcYel. A ^.l^iafioll, therefore, of oue-leiitb of lui inch 
ill till’ huiglit ef tliu miTiatriid column is sliown on the 
glyceriuc, a.H aliemly stated, by a viu’latioii of more than 
an inch; mid with this vastly iiieniisiHl niiigo aiiil visi¬ 
bility .and sensitiveness, the uiily serious drawback foinul by 
Mr. .Tordan was tlio Icndciiey of glyemnc to absorb iiioist- 
uro from the atmosphere. He ingeniously ovenuiino that 
defect by coveriug the siirfac*' of the liquid in the Isirumelvr 
cUteni with a shallow layer of heavy petroloum-oil, thus 
iieutmlizing its absorbing tendency while tho ntnK>splicrie 
pressure ivinaiiied iutuet. The tube forming the iKidy of 
the instrument is uii ordituary composition metal gas-pipe, 
iJirei'-eights nf an inch inleriutl diameter, and furuishud at 
the top with a gnn-metnl soekel, into which is ecmeiited a 
gloss tuhn 4 feet long, and having nn iusiile dhuiieter of 
I iiieli. In this tiilHi the fluotuations of the tup of the mliimii 
are observed, and tho height reiul otV on brass seah-s placed 
oil either side of the tube, and liftc-d with indices rtud ver¬ 
niers, mnvctl by niiUed lirmls. The glycerine is coloured 
red by miilino. One of these K-manelors was const meted 
for tlio Kew Obsorvatory, tb<‘ Ifoy.d Society eouimittoo 
devoting n siiuill geant fmiii the guiornuwut fund .it its 
dispOBiil for tho ]iur}M)se. Another was plucial in tho 
Museum of Praetienl CStadogy in .Teniiyn t^trvet, a third at 
South Kuusiugton, <!C-c. 

Tlif AHtrtiid ^oiviwcfrr.—'j'hc weight of a ei-lumn of 
air. which in the ordinary barometer lU’ts on tho im-rcufy, 
in tlio aneroid presses on a small round im-lal box from 
which nearly* all the air has been extracted, ami as Us 
hidicatiuiis uni obtained without the use nf merenry or any 
other fluid, we have the etymology of tho woi-d iu tho 
Greek a, without, and nhvm. Iluid. It w.as invented by 
M. Vidi of i*aris, niid has of lute years Ih'cii considenibly 
iiupruvisl. It has borne .advnutagoa over tho mercurial 
Kammcter in seiibihility and portahilily, us it admits of 
being carried iu Die jMieket, and may lie used on n journey 
ill silluiUoiis where the onliiiary lumaiieter wnnid ho iueou- 
venioiit. The external appearauee of tbo luicroid is Hint 
of a brass box with an enamelled dial fue.o covered with 
gla.s.s. la tho ceiitn' of tho dad is a ))ivot for the nxx'ptiuii 
of ti necille, wliioli moves over a scries of gnwluutiona 
iiinrkisJ fnnn 28 to 1)1, to repmseiit the inchca of Diu 
ordiimry kiromoter, ntid o-.er lin>so gmduationa arc thn 
nsteil wi»rds *‘k(«ir«ny,** “ imieh rain,*’ ‘•min,” ic. Tbo 
following testimony ns to its value has Is-eii given by 
tlio lh«ird of Trade:—“Tho aneroid is quick in bhowing 
the varhitiou in atmospheric pressure, and to the navigator. 
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w-)io kiiiitvH tlio didifultv nf Tving ]>nn>niclcr»> nt tinio>!, tiim 
iiiKtrunient ih a great b<Hm, for it is Kti'iulj' tiinler ull 
cin-uiiistuncps of wrutlior, at Uih sanio thin* giving iiniica- 
tiuiis of iiicr(iu>c«l or (IcrreaKcd pn-sMirc. It is n giMxl 
wentlici'-gliuw t^> 1)0 Kiis]H'iuii!(l on or iioar tlic uppi'r dii'lv 
for easy rff«Tonro. In uM-nuling or ili-HOondfng oli-viili-d 
land Uio linnti of tlio anoroiil nin; Ih- scrii to iiio\o like llio 
hand of if walib, itlunvitig llio lo-iglit uIhivo tho lovid of 
till! wii.” Kor iiioastiring iillitinlc alHive wa-lovo), jXh-kol 
tlie hizo of u wiitrh an* inado. gradnati-d not in 
jiiclu-K and friudions of iiniioH, Init in foot, Jmiulrods of 
foot, a[M)V<‘ sea lovol, lliaL a glann- at llii' iiiMrii- 
nioiit at oiioi! iiidiiMtos tlo! liciglit. Tlic rise of a g>-n()o 
gnuliont,!Ls a railnin li.iin nio\cs ovoi it. U qiiito iqijKin-nt 
oil MU'h no instrnirii'iil. 

In tiMiig tlo* Imrotiiotor ns a M'l'.-illior-gliiNH, it must bo 
naiioinlK-ml that no inlo wlnoli onn iio givon will iitua>s 
iiolil tiiif. Till' rising of Hit’ nioroniy' iiKiially pn*siq^*s fair 
wi'.illit'i, nnd ils f.illing fniil wi-nlhi'i. as ralii, snon. liigh 
winds, and slonns. tin- ioni-st full iH-iiig foiiinl in groat 
winds, llioiigli niiacooinjianioil by rain. Il is ntllior tlic 
waniitli (ami I'oiisoipioiit raiofui-tion) of tiio air tlian its 
inoistnro tlial- inakos a Ion k-iroim’loi- imlioalo rain; but 
in Knglaud a wauii nind a wot wind arc syntniyinxiis. 
ilol ill l.a I'liita, for iiislniioo, llio fold wind (gMiig a Idgli 
liaroniotor) is tlio raiiolioau'r; .a Ion Ixaiaanotor givon by u 
warm wind indinitex liiii' viallior. In fact, us a noatln-r 
glass till' isiroim-lor vaiios in diiron-nt jibu-os. hi vory bi>l 
woallioT till' falling of tlo* baromotor iisaally foroshows 
limiidor; in winlor Iho riling )>ii‘k.)i;i-s fn>s!; in fiosty 
w’oallior a oontimn-d fall f(i"o(olls a lliaw and in a ooii- 
tiniioii frost a rise imlicatos llio aiiproaoli of saon. If a 
oliangn of wcatlior follows vory closo ii(H>n a ohangi' in tin* 
IninniiitU'i, it may 1 h> ox|HTli'd to last bill for a sliort tiino, 
and riff rn’mi: and wlioro tlio molioii of tin- moiviirv is 
uiisollli-d (lian;;oal>lo wiatlin mar In* aulioipatoil. Most 
of till' I.omlon (hilly |iii{a'rs gi\c luroiuotric iviutiiigs il.iily. 
Soo . 

'I'lio HIuU’s 1.. II. oniitaiii JigiiTos of dinV-rolit kinds 

of baniiiiotcrs—Dosoai tos’ tuiroiiioti r, iig. 1 ; luvroiiiolLT of 
IhiygoiiK, fig. 2 ; of llooko, ligs. 11, It; of Koinoiilli, fig. -1; 
of Mon-land. tig. b; tlio lo\ir baiotnolor, tic. 7; •folios' 
1-11111111x10 Uannnolor, Iig. M; Adio's marine IwTomctor, tig. H; 
TronglitouB bananotia-s, iigii. lU-U; Aiiuruid barotnvter, 
lig. 16. 

BAROBfETZ or BARANETZ. Sou Ciiioi-irM. 

BAR'ON, BAR’ONY. 'i'lio ik-rlialioii of this word is 
oxlmnoly tiiK-iTlain ; but a ooiiji-otuir of llio distnigiiislieil 
liistnrian. JC. II. l-'ix-omuii (in Ids “‘DM Knglisli llis- 
lory*'), is worlb iintico. llo draws aUoution to tbu woll- 
kiiiiwii song of Bninaiihurli, “’I'lio Moton of Aitliolslau,” 
its told ill jMiworful voim.- In lliu Sumiii Chronii-li-:- 

**Niiw A'.tiK-Utaii Kiti|* 
or I-larls the Ivonl 
Lifi i iMg glory 
Wo.. Ill tUo fight 

With till- Hwonrs citgu 
Uy Urnnanlairh:'' 

where Hu- word tmnsliifed “I'arls" is beitrn. Cotijding 
Him n-Itli till! niicieut Old Oemiaii word 6or, a nuii), wo can 
m-o n ison for saying lliat Altbelstan's wii-w, or iMiirns, wen; 
tbc Saaoi. oijuividont of the Nnnnan liaruns who afterwards 
so nitblessly dis]S).<«sessod llieir jmsterity. 'I'lii* wonl buniQ, 
in Kiigland, niqionrs to havu always dunuted a person 
belonging to a )sirtieular class. Tbo lianins were those 
who la-l(i lauds by militurj' and other servicim, and woi-c 
Isiuiid to ultendaiK-v in the courts of tlioir snporiur to do 
homage, and to assist in tlie InisineKs frniisncfed Uteni. 
riiH c.oiirt iiiwbicb tlicsi-teiiiints purfoniind their services 
is still ralli-d the Court Karon. 

As tliu oarls-and bishops, and otlior great lanilowiicrs, 
to use a inoiloni <'xj>re!»sioii, hud a nuiiilrcr of jiersons who 


held parts of Iheir lands for ccrt.ain sm-jce* to be i-endi-red 
in the field or ir> the i-ourt, so the lauds whicJi thuM- earls 
nnd gre.at lamlow iiers jsisscssctl were held by them of tbo 
king, to whom Ibey liad in return certain servii-es to 
lierfiimi of llie same kind with those whicli wen- due fnim 
lliL-ir tenants; uiid ns tho.se tenaiits wito barons to them, 
M) were they tsu-ons to tlio king. Kut ns these )a-i.soiis 
were, both in property and in dignity, snisirior to the 
persons who wcic only Isirons to them, the term Ixi-anio 
almost cxelnsivi-ly applied to tbcm; and the linmns in the 
early history of Hie Noniiim kings of Kngland are the 
persons who held lands imimsliately of the king. 

In the writers on the ntliiirs of the tivst two centuries 
imd a half after the Conquest tla- Imnnis wen- tenunls in 
chief of tlie crown. After tlie Conquest, there was mi 
actual ora lietilious assuinjilioii of nlmolute priifH-rty in Hie 
w Imlo territory of Kngliuid by the king, and grants of lai ce 
tracts were mado IkiHi to coclosiasties and laymen, lu 
pnqHirtioii to the extent nnd valiio of the l.and'> given by 
the king, M-n-ici-s were to Ih! remlereil. The M-niei-s wen- 
of two kiiid.s: first, milil.'iry' scn-i(!e- that is, cvi-iy one of 
thosi- tenants (or Inddi-rs) was iHiiiiid to give jH-rsoiuil 
.M-nin-III the king in his wars, nnd to bring with liini to 
tile royal army a curtuUi quota of nu-Q, e<>rri's|M>ndnig in 
iinmhi'V to tbc- extentiind value of Ins lamis; and seenndly, 
civil services, wlneli were of varioiiK kinds, M'lnetiine.-* to 
j*iTfi>vm i-erlaln oftiees in tlio king's boiiseliold, ti> e.-ceciile 
eerlain duties on tbe day of his eoronalioii, to keep a 
ecvliiin number of hojsos, hounds, or hawks fop the kinjt's 
Um‘, and tbe like, 'lliey wen- also iNnind to }H>i.-’.<>nal 
atleiidmire in tin- king's court w.lu-n Hie king smuniimeil 
them, .and to do lioin.'igo to him, toiu-knowliHige tlieiiiM-lves 
to Is- bis hoHHHeii or hnroMft (tbc two wonls an- identical 
ill ini-aniiig. the one fnmi tliv Teutonic bin\ tbo i thei- from 
till- I.alin /inmo, i-iirb nii-nning ^‘iiiaii"^, and to assist in 
the udmiiiistniliim of justice, and in the trnii.sai-iion of 
otln-r litisines.s in tin-court ot the king. 'I'liuse wen-tin- 
rude beginnings of tlio modern piu-Iiainents, nssendilk-s in 
wliicli till! barons art- hi important a 1 - 011 x 111111 - 111 . Kut 
uinnng the grunt tenants of Iho crown there was diversity 
IhiHi of rank nnd propiTty. Some of them hud also a tilio 
whii-li descuudod to their fiosterity; these an- the eo/mVes 
of *• Domesday-lKMik.” 

All these pi'i'sons, the earl inelnded, wero the barons, or 
formed tbe banmago of Knglund. 'They were all equally 
Isitnid to n-mlcr their scrvica hi liis court when thu king 
enllc-d ujion them. Two clnssea of boron.x, however, apjs-ar 
in early docninents—tlie greater uiid the lesser kirims. 

Many of tliese li-Hser Imrons boc.'imo tbe jinigi-nitoro of 
fatniUi-8 of rank and eonitequenco in the. country. 'I'lteir 
teiiaiii-ies wen* somotimeti so Bxtensivc that the holders of 
them wuTu enabled to exhibit a ininintnru representaUon 
of tbe statu and court of their chief, 'riiey affected to 
snbiiifeud, to have their UMiunts doing suit and service. 
The iiroeesB of subinfendatinn was cheeked by a statute of 
King Edward 1., passed in thu eighteenth year of his reign, 
commonly called tho statute C^tua A'm/dorvs, &u., whkh 
din-e.led that all jiuruons thus taking lands should hold 
thi-ni, not of tbo person who granted tlicin, but of tho 
su|M')-ior of whom the grantor liimsidf held. 

W’o an- now arrivc-d nt a lima wlien tbo word harm 
ncquirwl n sense still more n-strictud. I.ater tlmn tlio 
rtiign of Kdwiird 11. we soldoiii find tbe word bttran used 
in the clirouieles to dcsipintc the wliolu of that body who 
hail eompcllei] the kings to yield the clmrtera. Tlio i-.uupts 
or carls, from tiiis time, stand out more prominently ns a 
disUnc.t order, 'rhoro were next introduced into thut 
UMiemhly dukes, nuirquesscs, and visconuts, to all of whom 
was givi-n a pn>«.iloncv buforo tboM borons wlio liod not 
any dignity, slrii-tly so calJod, annexed to tliu sorvice which 
lliey liad to n-ndcr in parliament. Tho baron tlins beenme 
the lowest denomination in tho assembly of isx-rs. Tho 
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tnnn ftltw ccosotl to bo Applied to tlioM pcnons who, 
thonf;h Uie; pooMOKod a teaaocy in woro not 

Kummoncd hj tho kiof; to attend tlin pnrlianient; and 
tlie right or duty of attendance, from the time of King 
IMwnrd I., line boon founded, nc»t, nn anciently, u|>on tlie 
iMinre, but «>n tho writ which tho king iHiiued for tlieir 
-.itteinlaiicc. 

Out of this hiiM ariHen tho oxpreswon Itaroni &»/ trrit. 
Tho king issued hie writ to certain per<oTiR tn attend in 
{uirliamcnt, imd tim production of that writ coiiNtitntcd i 
(heir right to nit and veto there. Cupii'K of theiw writs ' 
were liikon, and are eiiterod on th<’ clom* nd] at tho Tower. 
Till! carlii-st iiro in the latter part of the ndgn of King 
tli'iiry in., in the forty-ninth of hin reign. Tlic received 
'ipiniuti has lM‘<‘n that n hcritahlo dignity wan tluis rreated, 
.ind that the Lnrony wonld endure tut long :ui there were 
heirs of the body of the fierooti to whom tlie king's writ 
Jind issued. 

Tlie privileges of the barons In no reapnet differ from 
those of the other tnembeni of the ITonse of PtH'rs. See 
]*Ki-:iw OK Tiik Kbai.si. 

Tile coronation and ]»arliameiitary robes of a hanm very 
elosety n'seniblc those of an enri; un<l since the reign of 
('iiarles 11. Iiaruns have been e.ntit1ed to wear a r<>n<iiet 
.ulonie<l nilli six lantc iH'arls net nt e<jiiu1 distances on the 
elioplet. In writing to a baron h« is addressed as “Tho 
liiglit ITononrahle I^rd (Cninoysl,*' and in cunversutinn as 
“My Ixrrd,” or “Ymir Lordshi)i;*’ and in signing ho 
>nliM'rnx‘H his titular distinction (“(’amnya,” simply).! 
'I'lie wife of a hnrun has also the title of Kighl llonoiir- 
nhle Ijnly (Ciiinoys).’* and is addnstsed iih“ Your Ijidyship;"’ 
while file children enjoy the pretix of “ Hniiourahle” to 
their family names, ns the “Jlon. H. •). Ktonor" (non of 
lA*rd Camoys). | 

The most complete information on this subject is eon- 
tiihiefi in the printcxl “ Report from the I/irds’O-oinmitfees. 
appointed to search the .lournuls of the Ihmse, and Rolls 
of rurliamcnt, niid other Records and Dncuiiieuts, for all 
matters tonching the Dignity of a Peer of the Resilm” 
flAlD). riiR term barony is used in Ireland fur a siih- 
tlivision of tho counties, and there are in that country alto¬ 
gether 250 sueh divisions. They nro somewhat o«|uivu]ent 
to what is meant by hundred or wapentake in Bnglnnd. 

It no'v rcimtins fur uh lu notice two |iecnlinr nscs of the 
word Iwroti:— 

1. The chief citizens of London, York, and of some other 
places in whieli the c'ltixen. possess pcenliar franehiseK, 
are culled in early charters not unfrcquently by thi; name 
of “the barons” of the place. 

2 llip Barons of the Cinque Ports arc so collnl pnibably 
fill' the same reasons that tho citizens of I>nndon imd of 
other privileged places arc so called. See CiNQt’K Poktk. 

BAJR'OMAOX. 'Phis term is used to signify the whole 
of tho nobility of England, without n^rd to the distinction 
4>f dukos, mnrqnoMies, earls, viscounts, nnd harons, nil of 
whom form what is now sometimes colled tlie baronage. 
Ill this sense the t4>nn is used in the title of the “ Banningc 
Ilf England,” by Sir William Dugdale, who was the norroy 
king-at-ariiis. and uno of the lost survivors of tho eminent 
antiquarian sehulars of the seventeenth century. 

The first volume of Dugdalc’s Baronage whs published 
in 1C75; tlio second and third, which form togothiT a 
volume not so largo as the first', in 1G7(>. The work 
]iroresi«a to contain an account of all the families which 
had been at any period barons by tenure, bamiiM by writ of 
summons, or barons by patent., together witli all other 
families who hod enjoyed titles of higher dignity, lieginuiiig 
with tbo carl of tlie Saxon times. The present annual 
coinpllations of Dcbrett, Burke, Lodge, &e,, aro wortliy and 
acenrato bucci'shui-b of Dagdalc. 

BA&'OmST, an English name of dignity, which in 
its ctvmology imports a little baron. But wo must nut 
YOU II. 


confound it with tho lesser baron of the middle ages feee 
Bauon], with which tho mnk of bnvunnt has nothing in 
common; nor again with tlie banneret of the some period. 
Seo BANNKnKT. 

This order originated with King .Tamos I., who, bi’ing in 
want of money for tho hcneflt of the province of Ulst4*r in 
Ireland, liit upon tho expedient of creating tliisimw dignity, 
nnd required of nil who rot'eivi'd it the cnntrioutlim of a 
sum of money, as much as wonld support thirty infantry 
for throe years, which was estimated at £1005. to bo cx- 
jwniled in settling and improving the province of TJlstcr. 

The principle of lliis new dignity was to give rank, 
prec.edencc, and title witlnnit privilege. lie who was made 
a baroiKd still remained a eomiuoner. According to tlie 
ternis of the patent the leimnet .aeqnm'd—1, premlencc in 
nil eommissiims. writs, coiiipauics. ^-c., Indore all knights, 
iiielndiiig knights of the hath and baimercts, except such 
knights Imnneri'ts ns were made in tho field, the king Is-ing 
presi'iit; 2, jireeiileiieo for the wives of the hnronct to 
follow tlieprcmleiiee granted to the husband; 3, precedence 
to the duiighters and younger sons of tlie bojvmet Iwfore 
tho daughlers and yomiirer sons of any other persuii of 
whom tho luironel hiniM-lf tis-k pn-eedeiiee; 4. tho style 
and addition of iKtroiief to bo wrifleii at the end of his 
name, with Ihi* prefix of Sir; the wife of tho baronet 
to he styled I.ady. Miulnm, or IXarne. It was stipniateii 
on the part of the king llml the mimlwr of baronets shrmld 
never exceed 200, and that when the miinls'r was 
diminished by the iiuturni process of extinction of f.amilies, 
then* should Is* iio new creations to supply the phees of 
those extinet. bnt that tin* nnmhcr should go on decreasing. 

The earliest (nitents bear date of 22nd May. Kill. It 
was not till 1 >122, a little Iwfou- the death of King .lames, 
that the immher of 200 was comjdetetl. At the death of 
•liiines 205 |uiteiils had Inh*!! issHtHl, and the number of 
nieinliers of this onicr is now understood to have no other 
limit than the will of the sovereign. In the time of 
Chark's 11. the custom was to remit the payment of the 
money for the siip]M>rt of the soldiers, ami a warrant for 
this remission is now always undorsUMid to iieeompany thr 
grant of a patent of liamnetry. The old rule of requiring 
finsif of eoAt-annoiir for three descents luis in iminernus 
instances not Imm insisted on. .Ml tvaronetK are entitled 
to bear in their eiKits of arms the .nmis of rUtor—vita 
hlondy hand. 

.Tames 1. designed t<> estuMish an order of hanmets iu 
Scotland fiw the cnionragement of the planting and 
KettVmg of Nova .Scotia. He divd, however, before any 
proceedings had been taken. His successor adopted the 
sclieiiie, and in 1fi26 gmnted certain tracts of land in 
Nova Scotia to various persons, nnd with them the rank, 
style, and title of baronets of that province, with precedeney 
oiiulogons to tlie precedency given to the haronets of 
England. It was proposed that the iminlH-r should be 
limited to 150. 'I'lieit- were frequent cre.atinns of this 
dignity till tho union with SeotLand in 1707, when tho 
creation oeasoi). 

Baronets of Ireland were instituted by King .Tomes I. in 
1 (120, for tlie snmo |>nrpn<M> ns the baronets of England. 
The money was paid into the Irish Exchequer. 

BA&d'NIUS. CiBSAB. was born Slst October, 1588, 
nt Som, in the kingdom of Naples. His father won Camillu 
Bnronio, his mollier I’orzia Febonin, both of noble families. 
He received bis first education at Venili. He studied 
divinity and law at. Naples, nnd afterwards at Rome, where 
he placed himself under tho diseipUFo rf St. Ehilip do Neri, 
the founder of the congregation of tho Oratory, by whom, 
after he was ordained pri«>Kt, he was attached in 15G4 to 
tliu exingregation of the Clmreli of St. .Tohn the Baptist in 
that city, la IfiUvl St. Bhilip da Neri, having laid down 
tho office of Biiperior of the congregation of tho Oratory, 
appointed Borontuv his successor; and Pope Clement VIIU 
18 
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iiDl (iiily approvt-i] tliv t'.lioice, but Mimti tiinc! afttir maUf 
JiiiroiiiuK iiift enufcHbftr, and also u uoi'diiial, /)t]i .hiito, 
lo!Ki. ilimitilusdiud at Uc)niii,!{Ulli dune, l(>U7. iianiuiuK 
with a man of piety, prubity, niicl li»iniiii;r> He miib'rtuiik 
ills iiiuHl celebrated work, liin “Atuiab-s liwlesiuhtiei,’' or 
l-'.ucli'KiiuitU'al AiiiiiiIh,” when lie wa>v fliiiiy years of aiie, 
niiif coiiliii^CHi for tiiirty yoni's eolli'cliii;' and di.i'i-stiiijc bis 
nialurials. Tile lirst vuluiiH'of ibis work, wliieli includes 
tin* first eeiitury after Oliiist, was |aibli>)ied in ibe 

twoUtb mill last, wliieli eoiielades with tlie yiiir IJSiH, was 
piitited in J<507, under tbe jsinlilieale of i’anl V. 'I'lic.so 
Iwelvo volumes e^ail.iin tlie liiMory of tbc twelve first iiices 
Ilf tliu eliurcli. liaioniuK left materials fur llinat nioi'c 
voluunui, wliieli wen* used by Jbiynaldus (fjdorieo Jfinaldi) 
ill ids *'t/ontinuation of Itaiunllis’ Annals." Mazraielielli 
l“.Si-iHori dTlaliii."' .'olio, Ifreseiu, ii. pt. i. p. dX7) eiinnie- 
rafisl iiinei(s-ii dilleieiil works of Kai-oiiins in piiiil and 
iiiami.'atript. 'J'lie fiieat work of Unronins hits fwi n soveii-ly 
eritirisi-d liy lloksli-niu-', Is;um; (Wubon, CoiniMT, and 
otbei'S, oil aeeount of iis ulie;p-d eiTors and nii.sfakes; bnt 
tbcse, {HTliiips, are not inoie ininiennis tban an* to Imi 
ex|Ks:teil in a work of siieb ^reat C)>teiit. Besides llinaldi's, 
tliere are two oilier coiitiniiatioiis of Baronlus' Aniial.s— 
one to lire year li>72, by liuivins ^iiiiie vols. folio, i<>IG- 
7‘J)\ tbe oliier esteiidint; to Ifjyi) {Iwo m-U. folio, I'ariH, 
IlidP). The bi'st eililiiiii o' tliu woiks of lianaiiiis is tbat 
of Mansi laua-a, in fortj-three volumes (l7yt<-bU), wlue.li 
idves Biiialdi*s eontiiiiuilion and I'a^i's erifiml exaiiiiuntion 
and correction. A new e.lition, with a conthiwitiou, Itafl 
Ihh'Ii rt>uenlly iiublisliml at Koine. 

BABOUE or BABK, a sea-ftiiiiu; vi*ssel, but pw’ti- 
eallj used for any kind of Istat. Tlui word is from tbc 
Litiu diminutive form tAomr, short for iinrirn, a little 
boat) of tlu> (iivck and Is, as far as is known at 

pirwiiit., ■> K;!yptiiin ori^'in. Hurt is to this ibiy tlie Uoptiu 
word for Ismt. 

'fbc banjui- is a tlinw-niasted vessel, differinj; from a 
''ship” in tbc ji". A ship, projierly and toidinically so 
eoJIcd, has three masts, ail stjuaro-rio^pHl, and all with 
"toiMt” Those sails uro ealhsi xr/nai'e whose yards lie 
pumllcl to the hurixnn, and athwart- the vo.sm‘I. A hunpio 
has tile fonuiiast and muiiimast also nf^^ed in this way, 
but the mizeiiniast (tlio mast neare.sl the stem) is forw- 
and-aft ri;.Kcd ; that is, it lias no top, and is rij^d simi¬ 
larly to a cutter, the lengthwise jsisition of wliose iruiin- 
sail is familiar to everyone. 'iTiere are, of course, several 
varieties of barijuo-ri^ed vess^'ls rlilleriiif' in sli;;ht par¬ 
ticulars, and soma bar<|ueR borrow some of the characters 
more ]>Toper)y Is-Ioii^iii^' to “ships.” 

The word, when ij.sed in jioetry, and oceasionally in 
ordinary sfivueJi, to sit'iiify any kind of liont (even a rowin" 
Iwat), u-m-dl Y adopts the Kn;'lish sisdlinp;, bark. Another 
form of till word in Hii;'ILhU, with a sp<‘eiulir.<-d meaning, 
is ilAiKii-. t which («■(■' 

BABOITZCIMBTO, tlie eapilul of the province of 
Nuevn Segovia, in Venezuela, stands in a healtliy situation 
on a iiigli plain, in It" 60' N. lat., CO’' 20' W. Ion. The 
eity, wliieli was founded by tlie Spaniards in 1622, was 
destroyed by an earthcpiake in iKi2. Previous to tills 
di.>aHter it iiad ajsipulation of 15,000. It was afterwards 
robuilt, and tbe {sipiibUiou now uiiiounts to a)s>ut 2C,0I)<I, 
Tliu jiroviiu-e cxieuds along the coast of tbc Oai-ilds-aii Sea, 
and produces large quuntilius of wheat, maize, cuiTcc, cocoa, 
and indi^. 

BAim or BABBA, a ]>ctty kingdom of Western Africa, 
at the month of the (lumhia, and on its northern bank, 
containing av. mca of about 250 squan* leagues. This and 
Millie ucighbouriiig kingdoms on tiie Gambia were founded 
by Amari Snnko. a Mnndiiign warrior, npyuunmtly for tho 
purpose of facilitating tbc ojierations of tlic traffic in slaves. 
V'hcn Amari Sonko died his conquests were divided among 
his three sous, who rcs]iectively became sovcrcigiiH of Barra, 


Kollur, ami Ibulibou. Tlieir dcscimdants still reign, and 
tliu luemoiy of tbew i vcnU is pirseivcd by tradition among 
the people, who nmidicT about 200,0tl0. They aro strict 
Moliainmcdans, and an- supi^rior in pliysiquo and intelligence 
to llie iieiplilsnmng tribi-s. Tlioy earry on a considerabb* 
tradu with the interior. Tlio territory of tins small state is 
in gi-ncral widl cultiviiled, .and contaiiw a large nnmisir of 
villagi's of eonsiderable size. The forests do uot is'cupy 
iiioif than onn-eighth of tho surface, which is rather 
marshy, but very fertile. 

BAB'BA or BAB'BAY (from tliu Senndituiviaii 
Harney, •• i.slu of the oecaii"), one of tbe Ifebrides or West¬ 
ern Isles of Sia.tland, iH'longliig to Inverucss-shin-. It lies 
alsiiif 5 miles S.W. of iSouth Hist, and is S miles long by 
fnim 2 to 5 iiiib*s broad. There are two or tlin-e sandy 
bays on the west Coast, but elsewhi-ru lliat sldo of tlie island 
pivse'iils to tbe Atlantic a siTies of liigli rocky eliiVs. torn 
with lis.suros and picrcetl with eave.s. The en.st emist has 
two or liiiec gissi hiirlsiurs. Thu island contains some 
giHiil pasturage, and its cod, ling, and herring lisheries (ire 
coitsiderablu, uod tbc coasts abouud with shell-lish, es}s- 
cially eueJik-s. Thu lighthouse on Itnrra Head, the loftiest 
in tireiit Britain, is GHO feet obovo high water, and can be 
si'cn at a distance of upwards of 30 miles. I'lie popubUiim 
of I lie iKiniid in 1X81 was 1887, chiotly Gaolic-speaking 
Koiiian Gatholies. 

a town with a niiltlary enntonment, 
on the left bank of the river Hoogly, 10 miles N. of Galeiitla. 
(Ill lu-eouiit of thosnlnbrity of its air it is u favourite retreat, 
for Knro]M‘au.s from Calcutta, and tho govenior-general has 
a eomitry rosideiiee there, which was huilt by lyord Mhito 
and enlarged by the Mnvipiis of Hastings. Near it is tbe 
tomb of LikIj Canning. Borrackpur has pkiyed im itn- 
IMirtiiiit part in two Scisiy mutinies. In 1824, when Bengal 
troop.H wi-i'e requiral to take part in the Burme.ve war. 
the ITlh Btng^ Infantry, wbicli was stationed here, was 
warned for fun-igii service. Thongli atiirst willing enough to 
iiiiiiv.h, a greatly exaggi-nited account of the c-hei-k receivi-il 
by tbe British trnojis at Kama cooled their enthusia-Rm; and 
whmi a lying story was circulatnl that, owing to the fuiliire 
of t he elTorts of the enmnibsariat department to obtain laud 
traiisjKirt, the men were to Iveput onboard ship mid taken lit 
IbingiKm by sua, tho excitement, which Irnd been grailuaily 
gauihig force, developed inbi a detcrmiiiatinn to resist. In 
spite of tlio attempts nt couciliatiun made by Colom.l Cart¬ 
wright, who eumiiiBiidcd the regiment, they mutinied on 
paraili- on tho 80th October, disclarhig tbat they would not 
go to lliinnali by sea, .and that they would nut iiiarcli unle.sH 
allowed”donbbsbuttsu” AsccoQdtimc(oiitliu IstNuveiiilsa) 
the Sc]K»yH were miitinuns on parade; and tho following 
morning Sir Kdward Paget, the cuimnaudcr-in-ckiuf, after 
an ineffiTtoal attempt nt explanation, told the Sepoys that- 
they must cilbcr obey the order to miireli or ground tlieir 
amis. They icfased, and a battery of Kiiropenn artillery, 
wliieli Sir Edward had brought vvitli him, supported by 
two English rc'giments, opnjcd upon the imitiueers. They 
broke at once, and made for the river, tlirowhig away tlieir 
nims. .Some of them were shot, some dniwned, and others 
hanged; and the number of the regiment won removed from 
the army list. 

The imitiny of 1857 also commenced at Bamiclcpor. 
Eivrly in that year the excitement alnut the alleged pollu¬ 
tion of the new cartridges hod made itself felt in every 
inilitar)' station in India, and many of tlm Sepoys finnly 
Is'llcred that the Koglisli wero deliberately plnttirtg U> 
ilestroy the caste of tho native soldier, and to force him to 
embrace Cbrwtianity. A ibousmid absurd rmnonrs obtuiiicil 
really credence, di*«pite tho onduavonrs of Gmieml Hcaiwy, 
eomnianiling tiu* ilivlsloo, to alluy tho fonrs of tbe men. 
Incendiarism, clearly traced to Ujo troops, had beirome 
common. The excitement grow more intense from week to 
week, until, ou tbc 29tli of March, the crisis was brought 
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about by a prirato of (ho 34tli Native Jnfantrr, named 
rando, who attciiiptiHl to kili one of the officers, 
Lieutoiiant Baugh, tin^d at a Kurupcan Burgooiit-major, niid 
valiod upon hm coinradoit to join him. 'J'livso ontnigcs worn 
rommitted witliin n fc-w }‘arcU of tbu qiiavtor-guard, when: 
n native officer and twenty men w<tc oh duty, but no stejia 
wi-rv taken to interfere. The rogiiiicnt w;is diHbniided with 
Igiioiiiiiiy oil the Gth of May, Mangal rmidc and the native 
officer ill charge of tlio gnim having been pmiionsly tried 
by (»tnrt-inurlia1 and hniigod. 

BABmACKS (from tho Italian Zuiv/cca, n Mildier'a 
tent—pnibiibly from tho Ooeiie barrnchiul, ii hut of 
liraiK-bea) ik a term which wah iit lirBt appli'-il only to 
tile lints oeciipieil liy aoldicrs in an encampuieiiL Such 
Imrracks nie generally iniwb! by fixing four p<d(tK in the 
ground and layiiigfonr others octosn them; the walls bi'ing 
aflcrwurds built up with mhIh, w.'ittlva, or what tin- ]>lnee 
may allbrd, and the top plnnkml, thatrlied, or eovored with 
tiui'. Bamck, in a wider Hcnse, is now applh'd to the 
IM'nnanout bmldings in which both officers uiul men are 
lodged in fortifieil towns or other ploeiat. 

The wiinl barrack does not occur in our older dictionaries, 
though it is found in I’liillips’ “World of Words” (folio. 
London, 170U); and a writer in a {leriodicul jiaper entitled 
Commim State, No. lO.'i, published iu ITdb, spi-ahs of 
permanent burraeJes for the lodging of troops ns fativiug then 
just been iutrodueed. 

Croat opposition was made in Parliament, nt tlie cuni- 
iiieneenieiit of the Frciicli rvrolutioimiy woi', to the erection 
of harriwdcs on nn extended scale, as being hiimieul to the 
lilHTlicH of the country; but the practice of quartering 
.M'ldiin's upon the inlmlntonts of a town or village was found 
to he attended with so many inconvcnicncea. that the op|K)- 
sirioii to the pro]Misetl iiieasurc won at length withdrawn. 

In most hnrmcks, hut espcchilly in Ihusu situated in largo 
towns, the Miiiliiry arrnngrmcntA were formerly in the 
most uasalisfae.tnry state; hut of Into years great alteiitiim 
has Iss-ii given to the subject, and improvements arc con- 
linnally being introduced highly conducive to the health and 
morality of the tnsips. Tho huiraeka at Aldcrsliot ai'4> re¬ 
garded as among Ihn iinctit and best regulated iu Eiinqs'. 

BABRAB. PAUL JBAN FBAMCOIS NICOX^. 
COUNT DX, a niemlKtr of the Freneh Dlrertuiy, and nu 
iin]M>rtant actor in Boino of thi! principal events of the 
Frcneh ReAolutbm, was bom SOtli June, 1765, nt Foux,iu 
the department of tho Vnr. His family was one of the 
iiKist aneient among (lie nobQity of Provence. In 177A be 
entered the uniiy. and went twice to India, serving against 
the Britisb army. On his return he plongcd into dissipa¬ 
tion. When the Riw'olution commenced he became one of 
its warmest parlisaus. Tiiuugh be joined in Uie attack nn 
the Bastille, he coiidcuiued many of tlio excesses whieli 
followed; but (he part wliicb ho took was a decided ouc. 
lie was n luciiiher of the Jaeoliiis' Club from its comiru-iiee- 
iiieiit, and was eng.'igcd In the affair of lOtl) August, I7b2 
(mnssimre of tbu Swiss Guard), wbicli virtually temunated 
the existence of the inonurcby. Being sent to the National 
('onventioii as rcpreseiitativu of his native di^partment, he 
voted unconditionally for tho deatli of Louis XVI. lie 
tisik an iietivo |>art in tho proceedings of (he Convention, 
iu which, although he joined In overthrowing thu Girondists, 
ami ill persecuting them after tlieir flight, he op^Kiscd 
Ridiespleire. On the llth Theimidor (27th July, 1704), 
1 hirniB, Toll leu. and some other dcpntics present cil t liemsulvcs 
to tliuCoovcntlon. Talliendcnouiieodl{ubcnpicm*,whowns 
arrested with Ids faction; but by a device of thu iimurgiait 
inunicipalitv they were refused admittance ut tho prisons 
Olid taken to the Town Hull in safety, when! they planned 
K eomiter revolution. Ilcuriut, uommandcr of the Parisian 
Guard, 11 creature of Robespierre, iiiaruluHl on the Conven¬ 
tion, which, ill its iinmlncnt peril, nnmod Ban-jis general- 
iu-chief, and charged him with its defence. Uantis got 


together some troops and nrrestisl Robespierre, who, find> 
ing ull was over, attempted to shoot himself, and woa 
with bis partisans exceutod next day. At » subsequent 
erisis of the Revolution, that of the iDth Venddmiaire 
(5lh October, 1705), tho Oonventinn agsdti imtned Barras 
gcnoral-in-chler. The bucccsson this (weasiou wasehiofly 
owing to Na|ioleon Boimparle, to whom Barnas, recollecting 
liis services at Toulon, which had held out fur the (Sirundists 
against the Convention, had conlided the comnuuid of Ihu 
artillery; ami he afterwards obtained for Bonaparte that of 
the unity of Italy. The aiiorohists being put dowu by ihu 
15th Venddniiain>, Ihu government of tho IHrcctury was 
tonne<l, of which Barrits w.as a ineiiiher. It did not work 
well, :ind the dtlttl of tlie 1 Ktb Fruetidor (llh .Septeiii- 
bin-. J 7l»7) was ri'solv«'d upon as a iiu ans of eft'i-cling its more 
i-ompletc eousolidatioii. For the third time Biu-rns wus 
invoNtinl with dictatorial powers, aud suceess iigaiii attended 
his elTorts. Two niemhi'iN of the Diii-cfoiy, Bartliclciiiy 
and Carnot, uisjol forty membi-rs of the legislative Onundl 
of Five ITundi’cd. eleven memls-rs of the Council of J-ildexs, 
.and other indiviiliials, wuie ordeieil to he transported to 
the KWiimps of Guiana, where scvi-ral of them died Giniot 
e.Hcnped into Geniiimy. Tin- power of the Directiny, how¬ 
ever, was far from U-ing limdy fixed. Tho alTair of the 
Both Praii'ial (iHili May, 17S)St) shiHik it to its fomidutiuns. 
The legislative couneils now resumed their independence, 
eiirtuilcd the ilietatorial p»>wer of the Biieetory, and obliged 
tliifi- of llm dins tors to give in their n-slgnatlon. BniTos 
contrived to remain in offiw, lliongh he had opposed this 
moveinc-iit) Imt he uiid SiJyes, now one of tho lUreclors, 
weic united as to the necessity of merlhrowing tlin con¬ 
stitution Ilf Ihu year 5. General Bunap.'irte, having been 
apprised of thew' intrigues by his brother Lueieii, left tho 
anny iu J'lgjpt, and iirrived in Paris for the pnrpasc of 
cjurying bis own personal jirojerts of ambition into exccu- 
tiiH). Seconded liy Sieye.s, he i-nVeted the revolution of 
the I8tli r.niinairc (9tli Nov. 17510, tho umnmiiute result 
of which was his nomiiiatiou as first consul. Fmiii tins 
jH'riod the power of Barms was annihilated. In 1813 
Bnrras was incnlpated in u conspiracy, mid uiulcrweiit ua 
exunmiatioii; after which lie was uxiled to Ihime, but re- 
muincil still under the walelifiil eyes of the Fnmrh |H)lice. 
Here he was again m-cuM-d of bi’ing eemin-cted with a con¬ 
spiracy, hnt the preliminary investigations into Us eluimcter 
imd ramiiicatioiiH were broken up by tlie fall of Napoleon. 
Ill 1814 be took up his n*Milciiee nt Paris. In 1816, forc- 
aoeiiig new tninhlcs about to hurst on France, Lo withdrew 
from Piiris, but ivnirned on hearing of NjiiwIcohh diwin- 
harkiition, (hough during the Tlimdreil Days ho accepted no 
public elnpll)J^nent. Aftenvards he resided at Gliaillot, 
near Paris, iu the enjoyment of tho considerable fortune ho 
bad ooiitrlvod lu amass, lie died on 29fli January. IH2ii. 

BAB'BATRY.BABATRY.orBABRXTBY. Thu 
original derivation of this word is extremely univrtuin. Iu 
English law it has a tlii-cefold signification. First, bar- 
rati-y is a misdcmcanimr nt coniinon law, and coiiaista iu 
fnsjuently exciting and stii-fing U[i di-iputcs and qaurols 
either by litigation in courts or oilii vwisc; w’coudly, it 
is tliu iiiiiiie given lo tlie otreiice of suing uiiotlier iu tbo 
numu of a rictitioiis .]>laintiil’, or one who luw not con- 
Rcntcd to tlie suit; and thirdly, it ilriiotes a fraud, or 
Biieh a degree of l•ul^».lbl^• iiegligeiici? ns amounts to fraud 
or Iku] failli, coiimiillcd by the inivster or iiiarinem of n 
ftiiip with relation to the ship or ciirgo under their care, by 
which the owners or freighters may he iiijun'd. The Italian 
word 6ffn-fl/rf?Jv,from whieli tlietenn barratry in Giix latter 
KcuHo IS immediately dcriveil, means to ebeat generally. 

1. As to the misdemeanour of barratry nt common law. 
This ofieni'c is very vague and indetinito in iU nature, 
and has been little ni)lie4:il iu modern times by courts of 
justice. By 12 Geo. I. c. 2!), s. 4 (re^•mrd oiid inadu 
perpi’tiial by 21 Gi’o. II. c. Jf), if any person convicted of 
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common biiirntry sliall pnirtisc iis an nltonicy, suliritor, 
«>r n^cnt in any Hviil nr >U’.tinn, thn ur tif tlio 

vuurt wbcrn Kuch Kiiit or untiuu xluill bo lirontrlit Klmll, 
upon compUiiil or information, examine tlie matter in a 
Mimmary way iu ojk-» eonrl, jiu<I, if it aliall npjK-ar that 
the p<!n*v^ r.fliii|)lniiii-d of has ofTondi'd, sliall eatisc tlio 
on'eiulcr tc* Ih‘ tmiis{i<irt<'i) for a poiiul cjf woven y-arw. 
‘J. Suin;; in thn iiHiiio of a lictitiouH plaiiitifT, Tins 
ofron<-e, if ooimiiittocl In one <if Die wiiperiur eourib, iw <>ne 
Ilf hipli oontonipt, niul is jiuuislifihli.* at the tliiwretioM of 
the jii<l(;e.s. If eoiiiniilfed in ou<- of Hic infciior eouitw, it 
rniiilcrs tlin ofroiKicr liaMi* to wix inontliR' iiiipriMitiinoitt, 
witl) trehle daiiia^'i-s to llic jiarty iiijnrec]. o. Barratry hy 
niiiKtors or iiiariiKTS of sliijiv 'J'iiis ofTonop is only n xuhjwl 
of importance with l•t•f^•rl•n^■e to iniirim- inaurancew. ^■r^lln 
the eiiriii-st times a loss hy the hamilry of the master or 
mariners luis foiiiwil a subject of iiuh-iiinity liy nnclepvriterH 
in Brilisli |iiilHes of insnniiice. The term hamilry iu 
{siliciew of iiisiiraiiei! means every sjHs'ies of fraud niul 
knavery in the master or mariiici's of the ship hy whieli 
the frej}di 1 iT.s »>r owners are injured. Barratry may Ik: 
eoinmitled liv a wiifni deviation (ending to defnind the 
owner, hy sumKjding. hy nmnin;; away with tin: ship, hy 
sinking; or deserliiijj Imt, or hy delnyin;; the voyn"o hy any 
means or for any Ien;:th of time, with a fnmduieul intent. 

BABRtoE. See BM{f:(.i':.s. 

BAR'HKL (Jitir, a liar, a Ktave, the luirrel lieiii^ made 
of Kuril') IK a larce wooden icKsol for lioldin;; liipKirs. In 
llie old Kii^Iitih ineuKiires il was iimhI to denote gallons 
of wine, B 2 pdions of nic. and B<i galloiiK of Iwer. But 
the ale and l«'Or Isinx-ls were et^imlixed for every isirt of 
Kitgland except lamilon hy a statnt<‘ of the IPt of Witliuni 
aiitl Mary, and B 4 gallons were made the hamd of Iwer or 
ale. Tile wine gallon, hy the statute of Anno, was de- 
ehmsl to In* 2 Bl enhie iiiehi's. and the bwr galinu (whie.Ii 
did not di/Ter from the ale gallon') was usually reckoned as 
282 eiihie inelies, (onse(|uent]y the dinieiisiuns of the four 
borreU were as follows:— 

(■aliens. Cubic in. 

VVimi barrel..BiJ ... 7316 } 

Ale ditto (laiiidiin). 32 ... !M )24 

Ale and beer ditto (KiiglamO, . 31 ... P5ft8 

Bivr ditto (l.oudonj, .... 36 ... 16.132 

A hurrcl of Ik*lt or ale is now nnderstood tn mean 36 
gallons in all |>.artH of England. 

Bahuki. iias another bipiiiieatloii, the tulM* of a (ii:x, 
for whic-li SM* that ftrtich'. 

BAR'KXIrOKGAN. a mechanical wind instrument, 
ill which a wwaieu hiirrel studded with metal pegs or 
staples !.• turned hy .i handle, the fiegs eorrcspoinling with 
valves i.ilmitling air to the pijies. When a given note is 
required, the pi-g oi Inple is driven in at such a plaec hi 
the barrel as t'nat it shall open its valvi' and let the juir- 
ticnlar pipe speak just’at that ]Hiint of the nwolutioii of 
the bonvl; and the length of the pi-g or stuplo in the 
direction of the: rotation of flic harri’l will determine the 
h-ngth of time the nilve is kept opim, and lienco tlie length 
ot a note. TJic hurrcl is marked with linos longitudinal 
and imrallel to the axis, and the {H'gs driven in along one 
of these lines will pniduco notes simultaneously, giving 
chords; pegs driven in sitfcesKive lines will ]irodiice notes 
in sn'*'*eh!.ion, giving iiielodie.s. The sairm motion of the 
liHudle which causes the hans'I to revolve also works 
the Iwllows of the instrument and supplies wind to the 
pipi-s. Such organs have in past tirncw don« good w-n'icc 
in country churclieh; hut there arc few persons of mature 
ycATS who do nut n'meiidH*r mishaps with barred-organs 
used in Bueh capiicilieb. It in difTieuIt to d«'-idc whether 
the organ which refused in stop playing or Hint whidi 
n'fusod to play caused most interruptiiai to the wnrship. 
But the iii'-truinent is now hardly ever used except hy 


itinerant street muKieiiins, who pay a '^padrone'' a daily 
pitbiiiee for its hire, and ejctort more money fnim tliooe 
whom they annoy, and who pay tlicm to take elsewlicre 
their motiotonoiu strains, than they earn by thn duliglil 
they give to urchins and to the j>nor of crowded “Klums.” 
Their uao in the btnwts dates from 1760. ThvirdiKlresK- 
ingly mci'hanicnl performnneo is varied a littlo hy the 
j iiitnidnetiun of a mclody-Ktop luoro piere.ing than Dm rest 
; of the organ, and hy other mc.ans; Imt no pobsihility of 
gniniiig true mnsicnl expn>i>bi<ai lins Iwon founil. 

'I'Im* tmrrel-jHunn or piano-organ has greatly displaeisl 
the <i)d IcuiTl-orgon of late years. This iiisliunienl is of 
bimiliir construction; but the pogK,inKtcail of opening valves, 
ndeaso detents nitaclied to tlio hammers of n phuioforte, 
and allow tliu released hammer violently to strike the 
I blriiig. Very raind and brilliant music ran he |>crforiin*il, 
' and Konu* of the daneo music thus ammgeil is lo.illy ed'i'c- 
I live. By the us<*of dam)H‘rs,aH in the urdinuiw’ piaimfoiie, 
and ahf hy tin: device of having two or thm* notes in imLsou 
al the most important parts of the e^impnss, (he lone is 
Kumew'liat variable. It is inanifest that if Die note (t lx 
iu triplicate, three hammers siniultaiieonsly striking the 
three notes of the some buuikI will pvi* iimn: tone than 
^ one linnnner striking one of the three. TJiis device also 
serves another ohjcct, for the tune of siirh pianofortes 
dying rapidly away, as is the ease with nil iiislrnmenU of 
percussion. It may ho sustained hy a shaqi buccession of the 
several copies of the luune note; a continuous rattle of the 
liiuntneiH (1,,C,^, in micecssiou will givo the note C 
a sustained Ireiimhais etli-ct, uuploasing if sparingly 
used. A eontrivaucc worki-d iu the same way by a handle, 
hut difTering in some important particulars, haN hiHm n]!- 
])lied to pianoforles of ordinary constmetion. Instead of 
barrels small But plunks or phuichcttes ” nro used in these 
nn' 1 'fniiiiml piaHoforte*, and they are p:u*seil along the top 
of the instniiiient hy the player in snecessioii. 'I'lie plan- 
clictles ciirry stnda, &e., just as the barrel d<K*s. and oper¬ 
ate on a mi'chaninn which hangs downwards in tin- inti-rior 
of tin* instrument. In this way the ordinary iwtion of Dm 
insliunient is still kept in its pbee, niid*euu bo used, 
though rot at the same time ns the meohanieal action. 

Both variclies .if barrel-instruments (and especijilly llmse 
of a superior ehws which arc made for jirivato use, playing 
oveDures, &r.) have more than one time, or have successive 
prtiourt of Die same tune on tlio saiiio Itarrul; and matters 
are so uiraiiged that the honvl after om: e.omph‘tc revolii- 
lion is driven to Dm right hy a etroiig spring just mi far iw 
to eatch the next circle of plus in it*, seeoud revnluUuiu 
If, however, it is desired to repent the snmo tniie, the eame 
circle of pins may be brought into play again, liy th« hamd 
firing rhcdci'd from alufting in u simplt* maimer. When 
tli« tunes luivo been oil played through suecessively tbo 
barrel will have ofaiftod to Its utmost, and is Dieu rotiimwl 
to its first position by b rtnmg spring at the opposite end 
to the lirst-noiiied epriug, and so is reody to begin the 
ocncH afresh. Tlw liotlcr instruments have removable 
barrels, and are provided with separate barrels eoiitoiiiing 
fresh tuni's to take their }tUce8 as desired. S«>mR of tlivsn 
instmments are very costly, have Bcvimil liarnds moving 
at once by clockwork, nod attempt tin* imitation of on 
orchestra; indeed, ns much as X1500 is charged for a gomt 
" orcbcstrioii.’’ Such elaborate constructious, however, 
although in their main principles tliu ooinc, can hardly Iss 
clnsseil with barrel-organs. 

BAS'RSN IcAlVD, in agriculture, is that in which 
the pluiits generally cultivated do not prosjs'T or arrive at 
iiuilurity. This bvrennees may arion from various causes. 
Ihe toxtani of Die soil may bo such that the moisture 
essential to vegetation emmut he retainod.or that thofibivs 
of the root* cannot pmotrato in aearcli of fooil. The first 
is tho cneo in loose siUcionn sands, Uio Maxaid in rucks and 
indurated clays. It is seldom that cither of these soils can 
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Ik* rendered protluntive no an to repay tlio expenee of r'llti* 
Tatinn, mdcwi nndcr particular circuniKtAnccs. Tlio most 
Ihutcii Baiide will 1)ccuinc productive by irriKatiuu, and in 
tlwt cawt tlio labour applied to improrn their texture, by 
tlio admixture of more tcuacioua earth, may bo fully rc]>nid. 
The viuo may be iiiude to grow in tlic fisaurve of tliu bordoHt 
rocks, where the climato is favouraldo; and terraces may 
be formed by which the soil brouglit on tliem muy Ixi 
retained—a notable Instanco of whicli Is the well-known 
Rheiiiguii, or wine-pnxluciiig district along tlio Uliine, whoro 
the fuiil ix yenriy repluntslied by earth carried up in Itaxkctx, 
and retained from being wash^ away by the ruin by mciinx 
of hiirdlitii, dwarf walls, &c., in the most curiuiix mniiiier. 
Rut, in gi-ucml, loose aanda and ruckx ought to Ihi left to 
tlii’ir nntnrul stulu of borrennesB. 

There arc. however, in all countrieK tracts of land wIiK-h 
arc bnirnn and wnato in their present stato. but whic-li, fur 
want of better boils to employ and feed an inertuisiiig]>opula- 
tion, are well worth iinpruvhig, and will ultimately refmy the 
lubour ite-stowed on them. According Ui the offieiul ugri- 
enllural rctunis ixsned in 1K85, it appears that In that year 
tjie pni]H>rli(>ii of land cultivated in the United Kingdoii 
wiu« as follows: — 


Kngliiiid, . . . 

Wnlex. 

Ki'otlniid, . . . 

IrelniKi, . . . 

isle of Man, . . 

Channel islands,. 


Total Area in 
blAtiitu Acres. 


•1,721,K23 

145,325 

48.322 


Total Acreeg)! 
under Crofn of 
sll klndiM 

2>,73(;,tKIO 
2,71ia,0«J0 
4.783,OU»l 
15,212,00I> 
illi.OiXi 
30,000 


The diften-iiees Isilweeii these columns show the extent 
of barren loud. Looking at this table, it ix imjKissiblu not 
to nsk wlictitcr so very Iaig<‘ a proportion of tlic surface 
of the llrilihli duiiiiiiions in Europe nuiy nut remuio un- 
eiiltivated more from want of industry and skill tlinn fnnn 
insuficniblc iNtrreniiess. 

The most prevalent causes of hanTiinoss in )M>Ksilily 
imimivahh! land are a deficiinicy or un fxcc'ss «if water, the 
liiclliods of rejiiedyiiig wliicli are exphuiied under IiutlcA- 
TioN jutd PuAiNiNu. Supposmg that tiiu nioistiiru has 
been regulated, niul that tiiu land is to bn brought into 
cultivation, tiic first thing to be done is to rumoTv uhstrue- 
tioim and inipediiiieuts, whether they be rucks, stones, trers, 
or shnibs, or only the heath and course grasses wlildt gene¬ 
rally cover waste laiiils. Rtteks timy he qunrriisl or blown 
to pitsH-H. mid HU iniiy stones too large to 1m removed whole. 
If the nature of the stones is lamcUated, and they will 
split, wctlges of soft iixm driveu into holes nutdo in the 
direction of tlio layers readily divide them into flat piin-os 
extremely convenient for use in making roads, walls. &o. 
Troes niuHl be grubbed tip by the roots, and it saves lalsiur 
to cut the roots below the ground while the tive is standing, 
and draw the tree over by menus of ropes fixed to thi^ toji; 
the stem becoinm n lever by wliieli the nsits are mure 
easily drawn out. Useless shrnliK aro readily eut duwu, 
and servo fur fuel, and their roots are seldom dilTinilt to 
grub up by means of a strong Inm throe-pronged fork. 

There are two methods by which tlm hratli and grass of 
the surface may be p»t rid of—by mowing tln-in close to 
the ground and ploughing in the roots, or hy paring the 
surface and burning it. If the soil consists of clay or luum 
containing tlie yellow on of iron, and if the aslirs, after 
the sode huvo l>eon burned in lieniw, nrc of n bright n»l 
colour, the efRait of bumiug the surfueo will bn generally 
advantageous, ovou where the soil is already defluiniit in 
vegetable mutter. Rut if the soil is a siuirqi suud, and the 


ashes are white ann Imiso, Imniing destroys the sinnll 
portion of clay ami vegetable matter in the soil, without 
compensating the loss by any advantage, and in this caso 
burning the surface is uicxpedicnt. The nsitsof the heath 
must Iw grubbed uj) by s|ia<leH oml mattocks, or hy means 
of a strung plongh: they may liieu be gathered and burned; 
but the grass must be ploughed in, and not fbo deep at 
first, that it may soon rut: a routing of lime pinuglied in 
will uex-rleratii the decay of the grass. This kind of soil 
rrqoin-K the ndililimi of vegetable uud nnunnl mattJT to 
supply the principles in whieh it is deficient, and tlic 
chief attention must be directed to tiii.'i object. 

Wlien till! Mufaer is very mieveu, ho ns to form hillooks 
.and hollowe. in which the water is apt to stagnate, levelling 
is II iie<*CNsary prficow. 'i'lie most I'fTectual way of doing 
Ibis is by the wlievl-barruw and shovel; but if the soil is 
luoho uud sandy it may bu I>est done by ineana uf tho 
mnl/ehiirt, a Kleniish instrument, roiisistlng of n kind of 
barge sliovel, drawn along by a horse and guided by a man. 
Tint Hinall fields of Flanders .arc often levelled hy thin 
ineinis. In Fnmee a somewhat more complex kind of 
luollebiut has Iseu patented. 

Thu land being now inclosed, fenced, and drained where 
reqiiisile, uhstaele.s to the plough remoieil, and in ii toler- 
ably level state, it Tcinains only to coiisiilcr huw it may Iw 
most ndvautageously <-nltiiated, so a*, in the end to repay 
the first and great outlay. .Some lands which have Inin 
waste for ages, fur want uf a pnqs-r s]iirit uf enteTpri><e,nn' 
found to eunsist uf u tulviidile de])tli uf niodi-mtely feitilo 
earth. ’I'liese iniist las treated like a garden newly formed, 
and trenehed a.s deep us j)o.ssible; men* cxjMisun* to the air 
nml frost will often m.ake them highly produetive, and hi 
this case the only eaiition luHi^ssary is not to exhaust them 
at first; on the eonti.'iry, their fertility should be iucrenseil 
by .sueh enips uud manuring as will ulwnys restore more 
tlum has In'cn eoiisuineii by vegelutioii. Lime exrites uew 
land wonderfully, uud no manure is more aetiu*, proviiiiil 
there bn vegetulde matter in the soil (nr added at the same 
time), whieh llie lime renders soliiidu find iieliie. llonc- 
du.->t .and ashes are also useful on new lainl. 

Some soils, bueh ns llmt of Jtngshot He.ifii. enusist uf a 
IiMise sandy btirfm-e soil, beiientli winch is an im{H'n'ioUH 
stmuni e.illed the m»« ymn, formed by the deposition of 
inm pmticles from the sniid. Until tliis jniii is broken 
through, the ground rnniint he made ferlUe; but hy tri’iirli- 
ing, neutralizing the salts of iron with lime or eluilk, 
iiiiiiiuring, marling, pbingliing, nnd ti eourse of turnip 
hn.sbaiidry, many ]sivtiuns of Ungsliot IK-.ith Inivo been 
brought into u Ibriviug state. Many of the formerly |KJur 
Linda of FLinders have U'en Tvinlend most fertile by jias- 
turing cattle upun them from a ueiglilmuring f.inii; and 
it is agreed that anhmd inaiiim' is the best of nil ageiits 
for this work, aided hy paring, hnming, marling, nml other 
o]s-nitioim. Wheru inaiiui'u is nut ubuinlant it is deeiiiiHl 
Indter to grow roininoii briHiiii or fitric fur the lii'ht year or 
two, and not np|ily anininl mnimn' till a foundation of 
diH-ayed vegetable refiiie lias liceii incorporated with the 
soil. Toor, wet, stiff himls must he divided by dei-p 
ditebes, ploughed in high ridges, and Ik* ns much os 
possible exposed to tbe wind and fnist. Instead of turnips, 
grasses must be sown, sueli os suit tlio sinl. U.aring and 
burning the surface Jin' here generully nsi-ful in tJm first 
instance, mid may sometimes l>c riqicated with advantage. 

There ix am>tlier kind of barren soil which extemlx over 
large tracts. ] Ibni, Minn:. PK.vr.] Some soila arc 
reiitiercd iufertile simply hy the pn senee of sunie noxious 
ingreilieiil, sucii os an acid. In such ease it is necessary 
to n]>ply linie, or bumc other ingrodicut that will neutralize 
the arid. 

The nnprudnetive etate of waste Iniuls !n many populou-s 
rountrivH has suggested the emplovuieiit uf the pour and 
friendless on Iheli iinprovcntcut, and it lias bccu thouglit 
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ft more cliarily to fxpend flip inonry, wliirli 

wuulrt ollitTft’isf begiv'on in Bimplc! toniprary rcHi'f, in swli 
a iii.'iuiu'r ns (<> iiiuko tliv laliutir of ]i.niipi‘i's av.-iilahlo l« 
llieir futus'o cuiiifort nnil iiidcpfnd'-nir. TIii* nobln roii 
chiHicin of tlio wc«n«l and cnnrlndinp jmrt of “Fimst" will 
occur to tilt! mind in cotinrctimi with this, wlutn^ Ouotiii* 
libciws hi* uero, iiftrr using his liniitli'ss ]»owt*r forever}- 
other purpose, iiiidiiig ]iis only true in surh 

bem-fioent work. In Miiiie ]Miriiuns of hiiul have 

hcGii given m’e( ntisoliilety, or .'it a noiiiHUil rent., to p.au)>erH, 
in order that (li(‘y iniglit etiltiv.ite .ind ;tr-u!ii:illy improve 
them; and where Mje soil is mitm-ally gisxl, aud re(|uin!S 
only 1(1 1)(t worked and tilled, the jdan h.is been uthtiided 
with great Mieecss. I’.iit where a hiirrcn wiiste can only be 
improved by arlilieial niaimres and exjx'nsive o|K>rutinns, it 
i* folly to •■\]i(‘ct Ibis to be don(( by bdionr alone, williout 
considerable eajiilal. In (h(‘se c.'ises, llien-fore, the lalKitir 
would iiueessarily Ih> combined and eoiitmllcd. Dans for 
using the noii'pnKhictiveclasses of erimiuuls, and of soldier* 
in pe.ire time. In sm-b openations are from lime 1(» lime 
brongliL forwaiii; but pr;u-lical diniuiilUe.s have ns yet 
prevented them from bt-itig cairhil out. 

BARRtRE DB VIEUZAC, christeinal by Iturku the 
Anacreon of the fiuillotiiK*," was horn at Tarlws In tint 
ItpjH'r I’yrenecs, HHh .'s<‘pfember, He wa.s an sidvo- 

catp by profcs-sioji, and soon displayed bis own jwenllar 
talent, the gift of mellilluoiis spes-cb, wbic.li giitied him 
*01110 l(*eal notoriety, and eanMnl him to Ik* sent hy Jligorre 
JlH one of its represeidatives to the Slates-geiiei-iil of 17HP. 
In 1702 the department of the Vjijmt Pyrenees elttelcd him 
to the National Ckaivenlioii. Al first a (lirondist, he soon 
became aware of the greafiT iiitiuciiee of the iiarty of the 
Mountain; and anxious only l<> ls> on the wluiiiiig side, he at 
onei* seceded to it. By his Horid elocjni-uee and resuly js-n he 
assisted to carry out tin- most ext nniie inea.sure*of tlielteigu 
of Tiirnir. Ihs was pivsideiit of the ('■onvciitiim nt the trial 
of I»uis XVI., and voted for his death without .appeal and 
without delay, lie coinplimeiited and lAipisirled Itotx-s- 
pierre all through the period of his jHiwer, but on his fall 
exceeded his bitterest eneiiiii's in Ids Uemmeiution of the 
fallen tyrant, and vulisl fur his execution without a hearing, 
Afhr the fall of the Conveiiljon he was tried us a Terrorist, 
and sent(iiieed to deportation, and for some years lived iii 
relirement. N.'ipuleon Bonaparte, oti his aerosbioii, jsr- 
mitted hi* ndnrii, and retaiiKHl lii.s .'isbislaiice widio he 
reinidiKnl in power; hut on tlm fall of the eiii])ire Barrero 
turned Royalist. Ni'vertheless in iKi.'i he was banished 
from France, and livisl nt Bru-sscl* till 1H.10, employing 
him.self in literary work. He retnmed to Fr-anco in tn.12^ 
and was on<(e more elected as a deputy by the dcjiartnient 
of the li.auti'S Byrenir*; bnt id* ebrtion Ifeiiig on furninl 
ground* annulled, he wa* ap)>ointed :v nicmlHT of tiii> nd- 
iniiubtration of tlnit de{>artnient, wldcb (jibe.'* h(( retained 
until 1H4t>. lie died on 14th .iHiinary, iWH, nt the age of 
Hi> years, in* “ Mchitoin** ” were published in 1H42 by M. 
in|)(>ulyte <\amot. Ilis ehanicter has been desoribed by 
Mauuiliiy us approaching nearer than that of any |ierson 
mentioned in history or fiction, whethci- rruin or devil, to 
the idea of e-jn.summato and uidverKil depravity.” There 
can bu im doubt that be wo* onu of llio nir»*t cowardly, 
selfish, and ernel of lliose who giun(;d ascendency during 
the I’eii'it of Terror, and w.a* gidlty (»f nidsiunded tn-Ji- 
sWiility and deception. Mender called 1dm “ the greatest 
Ikr in Frsuiee;" and certainly when we consider the gigantic 
lie of the sinking (jf the r('»/;cwr with all tho crew cry¬ 
ing “Vive In Repnlilitpie!” rutlicr Ilian yield tlienmelvcs 
prisoners to tli'- F.nglisli (concliisivelj shown by Carlyle to 
Ik: a mere fiction of Hiis man’s), we must admit him to Imn 
magiiirieeiit urti.d in iiieiulaeity; for this snpntnio “blagno” 
was accepted until a few years Iwck ns verilublo history, 
.and WHS to hs found in .-ill the gravest iKjuks. 

BAKBHEAO'. a tluivhig maiinfacluring town of Scot¬ 


land, ift tlin county of Renfrew, on the bank* of the T.ev(m, 
wliero it issue* from a highly pictureminn glen in the neigh¬ 
bouring hills. It 1* d mile* 8. of Boislcy, and 9 from 
(Jlasgow on the railway to Kilmarnock. 'I’he chief iiidn*- 
trial occupations are the printing of shawls and enlieoes, 
oofton spinning, dyeing, bleneliing, iron and bras.* fonndiiig. 
and moe.hine inakhig. It is connected with tho neighlHinr- 
ing Tillage* of Urnliiunston, Artburlio, and Ki’wtun. Tlic 
population in 1871 was C503, and 0728 in 1881. 

BARRICADE’ is u Fnneli word, nsed as a niillfary 
term for an obatnietion fomiol in the sln'ct.* of a town, or 
on file mod* in the country, in order tt> elirok the advauee 
of an enemy, it conies from the Spanish fuirrirada, of 
like nu'uning—tho 8]tani*h fmn'tcd, a ban-e],iitdicating the 
original inaterini of barrieodes, viz. Larrcl* fnll of earth. 
Tlie more important Iwrricrs aiv eonslmcted of ]salis.ideK 
phiiled in the ground, strengthened by stmts, and rendered 
pnsif against sliof. hy mean* of nand-Uigs, or of g.'t]>i<iii.<( 
filled with earth. Luojiholes are cut fur tho pnrjH^sc of 
firing through them. Barricade* on ruad* are somel imes 
of a similar kind, bni they arc generally formed of siieli 
material* as are .at band. Ikwts planted in the gnmiid. 
with (ield-gate* or hurdles, against which earth is thrown, 
arc used; and often a line of loniled cart* or fi-!I(‘<l tree.s 
forms the only ohstuciu to the enemy be.sidi's that wliieii is 
cjeateiJ liy the fire of tho defeinh'i'*. Barrioadi** have been 
mmle use of in Htrcct figlits siiieo tlie middle age*, hut they 
niv best known in euiineetion with the revolntioiis in Fiiris. 
During the wars of tho Is'ngue in lf»88 the ]ico])le made 
iMiirirade.H hy mean* of chains, Casks, ^e., and (ajlii)H-lle(l 
the royal Insips to retire. Dtirhig the war of llio Knniib! 
aiioliier barricade wa* erected in Pari* on 27tli August, 
11)18. Ilarrie.'ides composed of I'vcrtiirned vehicles, tin- 
sU'iie* of the jsaved Ktreets, &c., to tlm extent of several 
bniuircds, went erected in Pori* in tho iuBurrcction* of 
■Inly, lM3d, and dune, 18 ' 18 . 

On the last-mentioned date the lighting wa.s very severe, 
and General Cawiignac stormed the barriu'ide* on iH-lialf of 
the Provisional Government, killing and wounding alHnit 
l(!,0U0of their defender*, mid taking 8000 prisoner*, ’riio 
duinuge and loss oceasiuned by three d.ays’ figblLiig wen* 
estim.'itcd nt nut Itwi than Xl,2UO,00(i sterling. The 
Em]>cror NajMilci.n III., in the extensive .alteration* which 
he made in I’aris, took measures for making these street 
fights mure difficult and dangnnms to the |to]ni1aee. The 
reinoT.'il of the narrow and crooked street*, and tlie opening 
out uf wide, straight lionlovards, and the snbstitnlion of 
iisphalt for paving stono*, which wen* e.nricd out during 
hi* reign, were regarded as rendering IiuiTir.ades inipitssible. 
These expectJdinn* were fulHified, however, by the Cummano 
in 1871, wlien liurricadcs of an <dabnratc constriiidion wei'o 
erected and fiercely defended, tlicir eapture c.ausing heavy 
loss to the Versailles troops in Uicir eflbrl* to gain posses¬ 
sion of the city. Barrusulen aro sometimes stoniied from 
tho front, bnt are mors nmlly token, ns a rule, by bi'e.aking 
tlmnigb the house* in the noighbouring slreot* and attack¬ 
ing the defmiders from the rear. SomethneK a lempimry 
kinicade i* thrown up in line with that held by the insur¬ 
gent*, from liehind which the attacking troops may exchange 
fihut* with the defender*, or it may bn nppro.ached by menus 
of tbe roofs of tho houses round about; but whore nrtillevy 
is avnilabh- that., of cmirxc, i* tho quickest agent for destroy¬ 
ing tliese liOHly en*ctioiis. 

BAR'RHS (from the French word liarru-rf), in forti- 
fie.itimi, i.s n lemi applied to u chain of military {S/Stif pro¬ 
tecting the fnmticrs uf a (*>untry. It signifies also a wall 
of Rtroiig limlK'r* inclosing an area £*(!(( ST(inKAi>Kj or 
protetdiug a passage. In wiino part of a Ivirricr U u pite 
ii.simlly fiirin(vi uf two piirts, opening in (bo middli*, and 
freiiuently musket-proof, Is-ing made of stnmg tiinbers in 
vertical and Imrizoutal positions, with diagonal braces. 

RAR'RIBR ACn, the name of an Act of the Asscjiibly 
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of tlic Sootcb PrpnbytCTiaij Charcli to prevent hasty legis- 
1.itioti (1607). Tlio tenna of the Act domnnd that nil 
cliiUigeH propowd by tlie Asaembly in tlie lawn of the chaMi 
xiiail Orat be submitted to the presbyteries before tliey are 
carried into oiTeet. 

BAB'REEB BKZF, TBS OBEAT, a ennd roef 
extending' about 12(10 miles along tlio K.E. count of Ann- 
Iraliii, from lat. 23" S. to Torres Strut, at uit uvcragi* dtn- 
tancf from the sliore of between 2b oiul 30 mi)<*K, and in 
some parts from fiO to 70 miles. There are very few breaks 
III its eniitimiity, nml iu some places it is enlarged into 
taiinll islandit. OJoko outsido the sea is cxcoediugly deep; 
the Isdt of ocean iusidn varies from 10 to ‘ifi fathoms, 
Aveniging 12 fathoms, and nfl'urds ancliorago llinmgliuut 
on a sandy bottom, 'i'lio depth vorits, however, willi thn 
breadth, and iuen-uses towards the south end to ‘iO and 
even to fathoms, where the disfanco from the land is 
gn-atest. Its outer edge, whieh is liiglier than the inner, is 
beat<*« upon by a riujstantly licavy surf, wliUo the water is 
oimparativelr cairn inside. This cireuipslancc, and the pos- 
bihility of anchoring In almost any part, nnidore it the most 
eligible nmte for vessels passing north and soutli along tho j 
emsi, thoiigli tile navigation is somewhat iiitrieate, fiom j 
llio iinmher of islands dotting the surface. Tlie safest j 
jiossage Ihnmgh tlie ris'f for ships entering from tin- iioilb 
is (he Pandora, in iat. 11° 35' .S.. Ion. 144° E.; and here. 
4in Riviue's islet, a Is'acon 40 feet liigb has insm raised; 
there uro wveral others, howm'er. ami a gn>at many iiur- 1 
row gnllii-H. besiilos unlit for the )iassage of any vesseL 'I'lio ) 
‘‘inner route" is eutcred from the south hy Capriconi 
<lluiiincl, (lU miles wide, and lying between Port Uowen and 
the Kontli end of the reef. 

BABBXOX7DO (I^agnthrir. burrlywh^ is a monkey, | 
one of the family C<>biJK;, inhabituig tho forests uf the 
npIMT Anmous. Its habits have ]H>en descrilHsl hy Jlates 
in his “Naturalist on the Aiuazons." They are active 
during tlie day, living in troops and tra>'i!l]ing from t]\<e to 
triH-, making oeeosioiinl raids upon plantations. A linrri' 
gudo measured by Mr. Bates was 27 inelies in length, with 
a t.iil 2<i inches long, being one of the largest monkeys lie 
luid seen in Ameriea. They lU'e strong bulky onhiuUs, the 
“ hig-WlUed monkeys" of tho Portuguese eolouists. The 
tail is flexible and furnished underneath with a naked jiaiin, 
like a iiiiiid, fur gnusping. Bates sap tliat tlie skin of the 
fiu’c is black and wrinkled, tlie forehead hiw, with the eye- 
hniwK proj(x-ting,nnd that the fiuiturcB altogether resenililo 
in a striking niniincr tliuse of an old negro. Tho fii^sli is 
gn-utly I'clislied, as many os 12U0 of these monkeys being 
annually destroyed by a tribe of Tncuiu Indians number- 
iiig not more than 200. 

BAB'RING^UT, a practice formerly rommon in 
tichools, and maintained until quite recently in some in the 
north, “by which,” as described in Br. Jolmsoirs “Life of 
Addison," “tlic iioys, wiien tho periutlical vneatioii dri'W 
near, growing petnlant at tho appnutch of liberty, some 
days Isduro tliu time of regular recess took possession of 
the sehool, uf wliicli they barred the doors, and bade their 
iiiAstcr diTiaitcc from the wliulows." 

This singular custom long prevailed in many pnlilio 
acIkkiIs. und in tlie statutes of \Vitton School, m-ar Nortb- 
wieb, in Cheshire, founded by Sir .Toiiu Dnuie a.ii. ir»r>s, 
its obiH*.r\'uneo by the scholurs is dirccttal. 

BAB'BXSTEB. The etymology of this word h.'ia hi'cn 
variously given. In French tho word /«n‘miw, whieh 
signilies a bar of wood or irou, is also used to signify “ a 
]ilaco iu the audicmsi Nvhero the advocates plead, and which 
is clomd to prevent the pn'ss of iMsiple" (Riehelet, “ l)ic- 
tionnairc”). From the word har siieh a l«*nn as harristiT may 
Imvo U-cii formed. But in England it is said that the 
term barrister arose from tho armiigianent of the halls of 
(he diflereiit Inns of Court. The iK-nehers and n'lidors, 
being tho suixiriors of e-icli lionse, oecopinl c»i public 


occasions of assembly the upper port of the hall, wliich Wits 
raised on a rfnts, and sepantted from the rcst’of the Imihl- 
ing by a bar. Tlie next in degree were tho nHer barristers, 
who, after tlu‘y had nttaiiiisl a certain standing, wen eallect 
froiti the IsKly of the linll to the bar (i.r. the first plai'u 
outside the bar), for the purpose of taking iv principal part 
in tin* meetings or exerciseH of the house; nniUhence th<‘y 
probably derived tho name of ««er or outer barristers, Tho 
other memls’rs of the Inn, consisting of stndentsof the law 
under the degree of utter hnrrieters, (isik tlieir places ueun-r 
to tho centre of tiiu hull and further from the bitr, nndfmm 
tlus iniqiner of distribution appear to have been called 
iRMiT barristers. Tim distinction Is-twccn utti-r and inner 
barristers is at present alsilished; tlm former am called 
barristers gi'uerally, and the latter are called students. 

I'lxnioiisly to H general nrruiigenient made hyall tho Inns 
of Court in 1762, the qu.alirmiiti<>ns hir Is-ing called to tim 
Isir varied extremely. But it was determiin-d in 1762, hy 
all the Tims of Court, to adopt a coimnoii set of rules in 
this resjKs-t; and under tliCM! rules, which were slightly 
mislilietl by the diffcn’Ut Inns of Cowit from tilin’ to time, 
the only (jnnliiiealiuns reqnired, until quite recently, were 
that a person should bo twenty-one ye.ars of agi-, and have 
kept twelve terms hy eating the nuniher of dimicrii during 
(•nil necessary to coiistitnto kwjiing that tenn. Tho 
eundidale must thus have Is'cii three years a mcmlicr of 
the society to whieh he lH-longe«l, and during that time he 
was niquired to go through cerUiin formalities, called keep¬ 
ing exercises, which meant nolliing. No knowleilge uf the 
law was required, but the candidate must liave liceii nhie 
to write bis uaine, and either to reuil writing or to rreolleet 
Ronm words of his exercise. By nn order tnadu by the 
heiichersof tlm Inner Temple,in Trinity Term, 1823. every 
person pnqMiscd for admission to that Iioum* must, previously 
to his admission, have undergone an exuinination hy two 
barristers n|>]M>intcd by the Imneli, who were requiixHl to 
certify whether the individual was pwtieieut in classical 
flUaiiimeiits and the geiieml snlijeets of a lilitmal cdiicii- 
tion. Tills regulation was never adiqiteil at any of tlio 
other three Inns uf Court.; it was fell, or suppo.sed to 
operate, ns a restraint ujion the resort of students to the 
Inner Temple, and to create a «*onsequcnt diminution in its 
fniids. The rule was .abandoned in 18-17. 

In 1852 tlm four MH-ietiCfl agrimd upon u new s«’t of 
rules, liy wliich the previous rules wen.’ almost entirely 
re-cnaeti'd. A studmt is uuw eom^K-lled to attend two of 
the live, courses of lectur<*s delivered nt tho halls of Iho 
Inns of Court, duriug one wliole year; tho year Wing 
dBided for this purpose into three ediirativunl tenns. lie 
may, however, avoid flic attondiuicc by buhinittliig bim.self 
to an examination in law. 

The chief husiness of the bar is the .ndvoea<\v of cases In 
open court, for which tliey enjoy speeiid privileges nnd 
powers. Every Iwrrisler has a rigid to jirai-tisi’ in any 
court in hU muitr}'. In ple.’uling Im ni.iy state anything 
communiuited to him hy his client re):iti\e to (he ease, and 
liH cannot Ih* held liable should the matter rclieet upon 
nnotlicT, nnd in tlie event W pmved to lie fal.*!'. Bid this 
fnixlom ihs’K jiot «’.\tenil to tlie ptiblicathH of a entinsel’s 
Btidvmeut hy a third pail}; and a iMirrisler in.ay lie In-ld’ 
liahle for any injurious uiitruLli iiiveiitcil hy himself or 
introduced in his pleading witlumt jx-leviuicy t«> tlie caw at 
issue. Misconduct on the jiart of a barrister in eoiiducling 
n case may bring him under puuislmieut by order of tlm 
court ; Imt. the usual exairso is for the iK-uehers of tin- 
Inna of Court to wiiieh he helnnga to sit in judgment n]Mm 
lilin, nnd should the ofleimi; re(]ni;'e it. to diskar him or 
expel him finm the pnifesslon. ])r. Kene.-»ly (defender of 
the TiehiHinie rlainiantl was (he l.-ist pmniineiit eoiinsi-l 
dislKirred. In addition to ndvcs’iu-y. the barrisliTs fonu 
the ehief ruiivcyaiieerK in eomiectlou witii EngVi>-li law, and 
tliey jK-rfunu a very useful function in giving ad\iee iqMin 
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points of law. A “counsel'ti opinion’' ih often tlifl moaiiH 
of HolUiiif' a (Hsputc withoat liUjtation, or Kcn-<>s to u 
bcivildori'il laymun in the iiitricacica uf ilritihli l.iw. 

It is from llm bar that oil tlio jinl^fs f«ir tin- HniKTior 
courts of law uiul C 4 uity um Hoicctod, ami nearly aJMiiu 
iiia^intrucics of the iufuriur courts nn« ftp]M)inte<l from the 
Buiiu! Kourcii. S<r OttUMsiJi., Lnmm OI-- Col llT. 

BAttutHTi!.it,iuScutl«nil. .SecAi)Vi>«'.vrRs,rAriii.TVor. 

BA&'BOW. a burial iitouiul. The word bliuuid In- 
really berruir, hut like ^>onoiM for pevitmi it has sufTi^red 
vuncl chimt'o in the c-jiurse of time. It is the modern 
vcraiuti of tin- Uhl J-!ii^lisli (’An^lo-.SHxon) a ftravc* 

mound, fiom Ortirr/UH, to hide or protect, liem-u to Luri/ in 
the {iTounil. Th<"<u artifieuil niouiiils ol earth, of various 
ttizes and fonns, me found in many {uu-ts uf the frloW, and 
are tombs or M-pnlelnid njiniiorials of iiersoiiK of disthie-tion 
or *if waiitois slam hi hallle; lint they an- csjarially 
eommun in 2<orse e.untitries, or eouiitries iiuiided by liui'lh- 
erii ]K*o|ile.s. 'j'he I<;ilin iiatiiu fur Ixirniw Is fmau/iM, 
uieuiiiii}' “ a little liilL” 

Till! first careful iiivi-stlfiatioiis into the tumuli of this 
country um- niaile by i>i’. .Slukeley in tlio nei^lilHiiirliiHid 
of Stoiielieii^e alsive a milnry juxo. la the deiiM-ly- 
peopii-d districts harrows have imsstly ilisRp]N'ari-d; l>ul in 
till- cimiitii'S of Wilts and iNirsct, aud parts of ilaiiijishire, 
they ant seutteri'd over llio o}M'n downs, uinl e.riiwn tlie 
nioiv clcvaUnl ranges of li Ks uhich an* yet untouched hy 
the ploucli. Dr. llunre’s *'Ancient Wilfsliiro” t^puhlishcd 
IS’JO) is also an autliorily on tli<‘ snhjirt. 

The reitmiiis funinl in tin* Willshirc burivws arc believed 
to iudiiuili! three distinct slaves ur eras of wmiely. 'J'lie 
first was before Ihc intmUielion uf metals, when uims and 
iustruments ('oiisistod uf sjs'ur-heads of flint, ninl arruw- 
Lcmls of flint or hone; the second wlicii these articles were 
of brass; and thi! latest, when iruii jiistrumeiits, arms, ami 
Utensils uceoiiipaiiy the dejsisil. Uf the sepuleJiral urn, of 
which a ftreal nuiiilH'r have Iss-n found in the tumuli, (here 
an! two varieties, indicating ditlerent jaTiods of iucchauk.d 
art. Sw Auks ok tiik Woiii.h. 

'J'Ju! ]art,'«-sf. harrow in JCiiftlaiid is (he lofty one at .SiJImrv, 
till! luuw; of whieJi eoviTs iiiiirc than ti aen-s. Alany shailar 
mounds, of Mist si/e, exist also in Ontml Ameriea. 

BAB’BOW. (he second river in Ireland, has its soinee 
ill the Sltcvi'hhsiui Moniilalns, in (jiurn's (Jemnty, a short 
diiiluiicc N.W. from Aloniitiiielnx It flims first to tliv cost, 
thrunj!;li the town uf J'ortarlin^lon fo the iKinlcrs of the 
uounty of Kildare at iSlon.astcn'van, and then, tiikiii;' a 
dircuUun lu-.uly south.it di\idesKin;''h<.’oimfy.aiui Queen’s 
Cuuiity fniiii Kildare. Still flmvini' soiitliwards, it. jsissi-s 
through the eouuty of t'arlow, and afterwards furiiis the 
Hub uf BbjiarAlioii hetwebli Wexford on the r.-ist- and Kil- 
knuny un<l Wulerfoid on the wi-st, and joins the sea at 
Waterford harbour. At Kiii^xiuani. miks alsive the town 
uf New Kush, the Harrow treeives the Nore, when its vul- 
uuie is nearly doubled; and their united struiuii is after¬ 
wards au;tnicnled by the Suiy, whieh Juiiis it to the east of 
the city of Waterford. I'iio jnnetion uf both these streunm 
with the Harrow lakes place on its rl^hl or western hank. 
The Harrow is iiax jj'ablc to Atliy, in the county uf Kildai-c, 
uisiut G5 miles in u ilirect. liiui from its mouth; and the 
ismimunicatioii is afterwardo continued to Dublin and 
other ])arts hy muaiiu uf a branch of the Gioiid t'unal. 
Vessels of 2U(I tons liurdcu uau ascend the river 2t> miles 
tu the town of Ninv Koss, which by this means is enabled 
to carrj' on an export trade in agricultural produce. A cou- 
siderahlc bur, which occurs just below the juiiclion of tiie 
Harrow and the Nurv, prex ents the further jiussagu of vos« 
wls of any gival burden, except nt certain states uf the tide. 
Tlu* Irade Id I'hor ti}i is eniried cii hy iiieiuiK of hurg«>s; And 
great quantities of cum and butter ore thus annually sent 
duwn to Waterford for expuitation. Much exisiiise has 
been incun-ed in the iiaprux’ement of the navignlioa of the 


Harrow, and the incmisi* of the downward trade in enn- 
scqucncc has hmi great. A large nn>a uf land has also 
bc(!n roelaimcd. 

BA&'BOW-IN-FURNZSS, u seajNirt, innnuf.aetui'iiig 
town, and nmnieijial borough of Jaincasliire, is siluatt!d on 
Harrow llrad, opfsisite W'alney Island. It is 2CH miles 
from 1/indoii by the Loudon and Nortii-w-cstcm, or Mid¬ 
land and FunK*ss railways, K miles 8.W. from Ulverstoiiv, 
aud uiih's hy railway W.N.W. from lauirastiT. 

Ilumiw-in-Furucss preseuts the must rbiiuiikablc tu- 
Rtance of rapidity of groxvthof any toxvn in (he United 
Kingdom, or ]>crhapH in Knro]H‘. There are those who 
reincmlHT xvell when its po|iulntion was not more than fifty, 
it iM'iiig then ,*1 little \ilhtgu of tlinie or four siii.'ill funns, 
eight or ten euttiigcs, and a couple of public-houses on the 
extreiiK! end of the Furncs.H proiiiuntory. Tin* pojiulation 
ill 18-17 is said to luivu bmi only tHla; in I8.'i7 it luim- 
k-n'd mure than 2000, ami in 1804 it had inercosed to 
1<M>08; ut llio census taken in 1871 the iiumbt'r uf in- 
liahilants was 18,24o, and in I8K1 it Imd iiicru.'ised to 
-i7,2.‘i!i. The town ivceixed a ehartei' uf iiiiHir]Mimtioii in 
l8li7, xx'lieii a lomieil of sixteen was gr.intt'd, but tkil 
iiuiiilH-r xxas doubled by an Act {lassed in 187r>. 

The distriet was funiiurly known as l.unejishire'inToss- 
llie-tsaiiils, this hax'iiig ksiii the only means of neecss to 
Ihirruxr, and the oiiu pivfcrrcd even after the funnatiuii of 
a turiqiiki- I'ornl, the latter making a very tedious circuit. 
The great impetus to the cxtraoi-diiiary groxvlli of the loxvii 
was llie fonnatioii of Uiu Fumess Kailway, uml the dcx'elop- 
ineiit of its ubniidunt wealth uf iron ore, of whieh Harroxv 
is noxv till* greatest entrepot in England. 

Ill IHOa idmiit 20,000 tons of lunii.il.itc iron ore xx'iTe 
raised here, and the railway eonijmny, in their prosjwctn.',. 
estimated that 100,000 tons would k* eoux'eji*d anminlly 
from till- district. This was Uiought by many nt the lime 
to he an c.Viiggcriited esUmate; but wiLliiii three Years the 
({uaatily .if uio cxitortcil from fiairow increusx'd to Id0,00(i 
tons, xvilliiu live yeai's to 250,000 tuns, aud in less tliaii 
l<‘ii ycni-s from tho opeiiing of the railway it had risen to 
4/>i>,ooi) tons. Tiicm arc now tweix’c blast furnnce.s at 
vxork, iimnufueturiiig (1000 tons of pig-lnni weekly, mid tliu 
aimual exfiovt of heiimtitfi iron oru is 800,000 tuns. The 
iiiv yields an nx'cnigu uf 57 per cent, of iron, ihusemer 
steel uf a superior quality is made, the Harrow ilemalitu 
Steel Company olono mnnufacturing .'<00,000 tons ]>er 
amiiiin. Morv (bun .'lOUO tons of cupper iwu is uimnolly 
ex]s>iled, and a uunhidcrable quantity uf slates. Coal from 
Wales, and timliur from Cuiuida and the Hultie, aru tlic 
prinei]>n] imports. 

The ducks of Harrow, tho finest of any on the coast 
except those of Hirkcmhead, arc of singular coiistruetioiu 
Divided from tliu village of HarruW'iit-Funie8.s hy a narrow 
stream xvas a little island called Old Harrow. The railway 
comjuiny, assi.stvd by the princlpul land-owners, the Dukes 
of Duvoashiru and Ducclcucli, gradually reclaimed ]Hirt of 
this narrow channel, and convvrtod tho iTinainder into 
docks and basins, in which vessel.^ tan ride sts-.uriity in the 
niugliest wcatlier nt all timea of tho tide. 'J'he first, or 
Devonshini Dmik. opened Soptomber, 18(>7, has a water 
Art-a of ;t(l nen-s, n depth of 22 feet, uml an entruneo CO 
feel wide. Dividtui fnim this one by a massix-e stone wall, 
known as tliu Town Hlur, is ihe Jiucclcuch Dock uf 38 
aunK, and u timber ]Miiid of 85^ acres inimudmtulyadjoins. 
Tiicre aiv miluof stuiui quay's, 100 acres of w’harvcs, 
exleiisivu rangc-s of warehouses, four stories high, fitted 
with hydraulic eapstnns, crancji, &c., and about 280 acres 
set o]iart for Khipbuilding, timber yards, and iron-works. 
The works einbnuiu ukait 10 milos of railway sidings, and 
till) dix'ks ulnni' have oust dC800,000. 'Thu Itamulcii 
Dock, built 1873-75, is no less than 200 acres in exP'iit, 
and of Bufficicut duptli to admit the largest sca-guing 
steamers at imy statu of tliu tide. 
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T>{UTi>w vroH coimtitatod a p<>rt for ountoms purjionos in 
1 H7'2. Tlio number of ri'K'Mtcrral as bvlongiiig to 

the jK>rl in IftKA was lAO (f>0,000 toux). Tlic riitraiici'H 
and clmrunwa average 2000 (600,000 tmiH) per lUiniiin. 

In addition to its euunnotu trade in iron uud Kind, 
during tlie past fewyeni-s iron siiipbuilduig, rnilwaj rolling 
Hluck maimfiictaring, (lax and juto, stcul wire, anil tinilK'r 
and saw mills have been added to the list of indastrieK 
ejirriial on in Barrow. 

Tlie town of BiHTow-m-FunH’eut is built on a rr-gulnr 
)dnn, mostly rtwtangloK, and nniisists of a number of streets 
Ilf Nulistuntially built booses, well drained, and liaving a 
giHsl supply of wati-r. It contains a town-boil of laige 
diiiH-iibioim and admirublu design (^ercolod in 1K70, and 
wbieii liSH a very liandsonie ueiitrul tower), elinri-lies, 
chapels of various deuoininatlous, yaclit clnb, sehisils, 
lianks, hotels, exchangi;, working men's club and institute, 
large iiews-nsiins and pnblio library, teinpcraiieu hall, 
iksseinbly visan, •Icc’. 

The interesting mins of KurncRS Abbey, founded by 
Stephen in 1127, are within the Imrougli, altliough two 
miles fnnu the limit of tlie town. They arc most pictur- 
i'M|i)idv situated in a sumll woudinl valley. 

BA&'ROW, ISAAC, was the eldest sou of Thomas 
liitmm-, deseended of a re8]si:tabIo Suffolk family, lie 
waft bora in ItiSU, and was jdneed first at the Oharlei^ 
liouMe, and afterwards at Kelstend Sihis)] in Kssex. lie 
went to Trinity Collegi*, Cambridge, in lfi47. 

Harrow was led to luathcmatiral studies insti'ad of 
beginning by them. On his aoei>ssinn to a fellowship he 
began to study theology, and found by his own wants tluit 
a divine must be a cliroiiulogist, n clironolo|^8t an astronu- 
iiier, and an astronomer a geometer. To the iiialheinntles 
he therefore applied himstdf. Uc had In the meanwliili-, as 
all ills writings show, closely studied (ho leoruisl laiiguagea, 
so that, on the ivslgnalion of the Greek jirofcssor, he nas 
recommended to tliat chair. This ho did not gain, being 
known for a lloyalist and buspectod of Anninianism; and 
the diwipiKiiultnent, togi'thcr with thu unfavourable ehnr- 
aeler of public events to his views, indnecd him to go 
abroad. lie travelled (ld66-69) througii li'ranee mid 
Italy to Smyniu and Constantinople, tlieiiee again to 
Veuiee. am) thnmgli Germany aud Holland home. After 
Ills return he was ouhuiied, a little liefore tlic Kestoralioii. 
The neglect with which he was treated after that c-vuut. 
aud tlio disticli in which ho celebrated it, 

a To nisk'isoptovlt reditiiram, Garol«^ nemo, 
lit nemo senslt tv redilSNv minus," 

ui ' wall known; but in ICtiO be was chosen Greek pro¬ 
fessor ut Cftinliridgi-, and in 1002 Gresham professor td 
geometry. Tliis last hu resigned in KhM, holding its 
dutiea to be iiicompatiblo with those of the Lueosinii pr<f- 
fessursliip, to which ho was appointed by Mr. Lueiis at 
the institution of that chair In lOdll; cud tliis again ho 
resjgnisl In 1600 in favour of a pupil, a young man whom 
lie eousidcred as of the highest proinlse, aged 27, and 
uanifd Isaac Kvwtou; indt*^ his whole history is one of 
rosiguutions of jmifit U]x>ii principle. Ho Imd ])rcviously 
been offered a good living ujsm condition of instructing tho 
sou uf Gio donor; ho rejected tho offer as sInioniue.aI. His 
unclu gave him a small living in Wales, and l>r. Seth 
Ward, bishop of Salisbur}*, made him uti« of the preben¬ 
daries uf tliat cathedral. He applied tbe revenues of both 
jirefemients to charitablo purpows, and n*Higncd them 
when Charles II., in 1C7S, apjMimted him master of Trinity 
College. In this capacity he exertcil himself to build and 
form u library, tho want of winch had Iwen long felt. In 
1676 bn WAS appointed vice-ehancellor of tho university, 
and two years later died, at tbe early ngc of forty-seven. 
His manuscripts bo bequeathed to Tillotsiiii (afterwards 
arolibisLop), and Abrulium Hill, his biographer. Uis energy 


of mind is sufficiently attested by the quantity of his writings 
—by the successful variuty of his studies—by the extraordi¬ 
nary opinion of him formed by his associates, when c(>m])ared 
with tho degree of iiilurest Ids writings pruient to pos¬ 
terity; which is always, in our opinion, pnsif uf a Instni 
cast u]x»i writings by perKonal elmrnctcr—and by tlio 
i-na-tion of Trinity (JoUegu Library above iiiciitbned. 

Of Ids matlicmaticail works tho ]»rinei|)al am tlio “ l>v- 
tionos Optical” :uid the "Ix’ctionea Geometries," wldeh 
have bvuii pToiiciwneod by an onreUont nntbority to form “ a 
ndiu* of enrions and inten'stiiig propositums to which geo¬ 
metry is always applied with jK-euliar eleganee.” 

Ibarmw produced In a gi-ometrieal fonii that, pn-lnde to 
tho differential calculus wliicli goes by the name of the 
“method of taiiginifs." It was. in jsiint of fact, whnt was 
ufterwnrds the fundanicutnl notion of the dill'ennilinls of 
ladbidtx, and in Newton's language asserted tin- ultimate 
•■quality of tlf ratio of tlie dill'en'iiees of two ordinates and 
nbseisiw to that of the ordinate and subtangent. 

'J'liv cliuiacler of Bamuv as a JlMsilogintl writer has 
always stotid high among the Knglisli divines. His ser¬ 
mons, ns Le Clere oliserves, are rather treatises and dis- 
scrlalious than harangues; and he wrote and rewnito 
tiieiii three or four times. They ani always eih'd ns exact 
and eonqirehelisive iU'guments, llie pmdmi! of a gnisp which 
amid rolleet ami aiiiihiiie all fli.at was to lie Kind iqion tho 
suhjiet iu question. 

An edition of his theological woiks was pnhiislied hy 
Naplet iu nine volumes (IK.'iH). Tbe liitest «‘diliou of his 
chief iiiallienuiticd works Is (hut published by Wlaiwell 
^I.(>lidon, IK(il). 

BAB'ROW^ SmAIT, nhieh eouueets the Aivtiu 
Ocean with the north-west part of Ballin's .Sea. was first 
•lis<iovered by Baffin in 1616. who. however. MjpfHising 
the land to Iw i-ontiiiuous, gave it the name of Ijinea'vter 
Sound, It was eX]>lo«d ill iHlJ» by Giiplain Pany, who 
naim-il it Barniw’s Strait, from .lohii Barrow, swn'larv of 
the AdiniruUy, a mihnis proiuoler of north-west discovery. 
Tho strait is about 2fil» miles in length, and from .'10 to 46 
ill hmidth. Both shoies are steep and elifly, mul llw oaier 
of a great depth. The ieebergs in tlie strait ate Aery large. 
'I'he panillel of 74“ N. bit. miis through the strait. 

BAS'RY, COMTBSSB DU (Alarie .Teannii Goinurd 
de VanlaTider), was horn in thi’ yi-ar 1744. H«t irputeil 
father, \'aulH-niier, was an eseiwinan. Having gone to 
Paris with her inotlnT, a inilliuer, wlieii she was about 
fiftevii. she became nequaiiited, uiirler the assniurd name 
of Mdlh'. Lange, with fount .lean du Harr)-, a fasbit.nablo 
rake iif his «biy, wlio made her his mistress for a short 
time, .ami afUTwards inlrodueed her to 1.i-bel, valet-de- 
chniiibiv to l>>ui« XV., liy whom she vvas pn-seuled to thu 
king. Sim at •>iiee captivated the lieeiilious itioiiarcli, 
Hllhough he jKTfcctly well kiuov that slm had led the most 
infamous of lives uui«>iigst tho most Jibandomsl iiieii of tho 
day. He wished her to have a title, in «.riler that slm 
might apjioar at court, aud Guillaume du Bari'v, Count 
.lean’s brother, wma'iited fo lend himself to the wish Jpf the 
king hy manying her, after which she was iutrodnewl to 
thu eoiirt at Voisailles as C.'ounti-ss iln Barry in 176H. 
Genend Dnniourier. li.-ui n-eonh d his shame and hoitow at 
seeing, “at GtPiiqnegue. the old king t>f Fraiiee. on f.sit, 
with doflVd hat. in sight of hU ai-my, at the side of a 
mogiiUiceiit eiirriage, doing homag«’ to flic IhiliaiTy ” (’*\ lo 
do Duuionriez," rarih, 1>«22). Tim •••mrt of Fraiu-e during 
j the regency and the subse.jueiit ivigii of Louis XV. was tho 
abiide of the most liarcfai'ed jinifigiu'y. Kvcrytliing was 
sold and everything was obtained tliroiigh the intrigues of 
vicious women. When J.MiiH XV, died iu 1774, the 
Couuti'ss du BniT>’ was slmt up in a convent near Meaux; 
hut some time afttsr Tsmis XVI. allowed her to enmu out, 
restored to her tho rcsideiiec of Lueiennes, which had been 
built for her by the old king, and allowed her a pension. 
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It waa fur T)ii Ran 7 'rt neck that the fatnl diatnond necklace 
was planned, which wlicn cnnjplcte no feaTfiilly contributed 
t» till' dinhonouriiij' uf Quwn Miiric AiiUniiultc, who, 
uUhuii'di quitn blanii'IcsM in tlmt inuttcr-the uncoiisciouH 
twil iiml victim of M-oondrels—never recovered the hinh 
iinsiitlied fame hho had up till that time worthily )x>5iBc»>>ud 
lunoni; her (K'uplc. After this wn-lchcd creatunj also tlm 
osqnisitc colour “roac du Harry,” for which flovrcs jHirec- 
hiin in so faiuouK, was naincd. Slic was uliiiost furgtitten 
when the Itcvolulicni broke nut; lint, she then showi'd 
herself (prateful fur the Ireatnieiil which she had experi- 
iueisl from Louis XV’l.. and she repaired to KiiKlaiid, 
careless of «ian{:er. in I7!h‘!, in onh-r to sell her jewels, the 
produce of which slic intended fiir the use of the queen and 
iuT chUdn’ti. who were then prisoners in the Temple. On 
her return from Kiu;lnnil slie wa.s hroui'lit hehire the rtivo 
hitionary trihuiial. on the ehur}'e of “ hein^ ji eoiispinilor, 
of having fumished dini^'re.s with money, and of havin'; 
worn iiioiiniiii;; in fsindon for the death of the lynuit.” 
She was coinlemned, .and exis’Uted. litli Nuv<>nd)cr, I7!*u. 

le^AR'RY CORN'WAI<L. See PmicTt.it. 

BAR'RY. SIR CHARLES, the distin^niislied au-hi- 
toct of the two IloiiscH of I’ailiiuiieiit at WcMminsler, w.as 
Isini ill Ixmdon. May, ITIh'i. K<iueated at private hoard¬ 
ing seliools ill I,eieest<Tsliire niid Kedford.diii’c, he wius 
afterwards articled to Messrs. Middh-ton and llniley, .aivhi- 
tccts, Laiidieth. In 1817 he went to Italy to iiiipnive hi.s 
kn(iwled;'e hy the inspeetion of its wonderful works of art, 
and wliilM ihetv he nttr.acti'd the indie*' of a weallliy 
Kimlislmian, who was so ]>iiasisl wilh the Krace .and vijfmr 
of his liesi^iis that he tisik him us a tmvelliii;' eotnpanion 
throne'll (irccee and K;!ypt. On his return to Kneland ho 
became the Mieees.sfn! competitor for tho de.si;;ii of the 
fijmrch of St. IVler at 11ri;'Iiloii, whieh fomied his iirst 
work of an iiiijioit.iiit elnu'aeler. This design) was chosen 
by tho dhiircli Ituildin;; (lomini.ssioii lor tlioir seal on 
ai^connt. of its Is-aiity, and its eoneoydion pruvi'd the 
runiinenccnieiit of a hrillmiit eari'er. To hia fertile nnd 
uripna] g<'mu.s Lny'luiid is indebted for ninny noblii arelii- 
lectnml works. Ainony; these may Iw mentioned the 
Manchester Atlienirnm, a huildins in tlie (ireeian 8t,\l< ; 
Kin;: KJward Vl.’s (Jrammar-.sidiiiol at ]tinnin(;lnim, one of 
the fine.sl of Ids yirodiieliuiis; and (be Cidle^e of Stirp'ons, 
tho Keform Club, and the Tra\cliers’ Club, in TiOndon. 
Jle wa.H also the nrcliitisd of flic Kail of Kllesmcre’s iii.an- 
si'in, faeiiio the Orccu Park; but his K'^-atejit work was the 
Wesliniiihter I'jdiiee. After flio de.struulion hy fin* of tho 
old Houses of I’lirlianicnt in 1X114. desi^nis were invited hy 
the ;;nvemment for (he ens-tion of a new buildiiif', nnd in 
the public coniys'lilioii whieh followed Harry’s n'ceived the 
award. I'lie work wa.s eoniineneed hi J840, uinl nii the 
upciiinc of the Victoria Tower in lS.‘i2 hy the (Juwn In* 
n-ceived the lioiiotir of klliy'litlnnid. Ho w':ls .a Ibiyal 
Aciuleiniri.iii, a fellow of the Institute of Hritish Arcln> 
liTts, of the Royal f!-’ lefy, nnd uf tho S«»ch'ty of Aids. 
He died at Clayihatn, litli May, nnd wa.s buried in 
\VeHlniiiister Abltoy. 

BARS, a province of llunfjary, contaiiiiii;' mi .area of 
10 U square miles, is liounded N. by Ijie comity of 
'I lm'iK-r., K. hy thoMi of TTontlier nnd Zolyoni or S«ild, S. 
h/ tlw'se of (.'oinoni .'ind GniJi, nnd W. hy that of Neiilnu 
The nortlicni districts am very mountainous, us (hey arc 
eroRsed liv tlic Klyan rnnge of the (’aryHitiiiaiis; tlilRrmij^e 
Is said to jifhird the finest gidd in Knroyic. South (if it am 
the Seln.miilr. ninl I’lifcant/- ehains, whieh u.vtend to the 
banks of the Gran. Another hraneh of the .samn ranp* 
ext<*iids in a Mintlierly dir«‘ction as far as flic monntuins 
which divide llii-% ciivlo from those of Gran mid Ccimorn. 
Hut in ■rciieral ilie wliolo <>f Kars scmlli of T./'wl‘ 1 iz is u com¬ 
plete level. The priindpal rivers which wafer this comity 
are (he Gnni. the Zsitva or .Silva, mid the Nenlra, all of 
whieh f.ill into the ll.tiinlH*. Aiinmy' iiiuiiy minor strc-iiiis 


is the Kremniiz, wbieli Impels Bcvcrol works on Its banks. 
The soil in the north afTonls good p-astiimge to great num- 
lH*rH of lionn*d cattle and sheep; in the sonth, where imwh 
grain and somo wines ani prwluccd, it is cxtreinoly fertile. 
tJold, silver, nialaehiti*, eojspcr, and iron ore arc found near 
Kiiiiigsherg imd Krcmnit*. Amethyst, chalcedony, ear- 
nelinn, scminyial, jnsyssr, agate, crystal, obsidian, syenite, 
jHiqdiyry, b.xsalt, mill-stone grit, an* also mnong (In* 
mineral products. Thciv arc warm Bulplmretlcd watcre at 
iKkIenn, and cJinlybeatu springs nro found nt Kisindtiul. 
'I'lic population of Dars is alsmt 1(10,000. Some Gypsy 
trihi*s roam through (lio oonntiy ns tinkers, ^-e. 

JI.Mts, from which tho county lakes its immo, is ii 
market-town on the Gniii, and wras once a eclehmted fort • 
resM, iH't tcr known under its Uonnan designation, Hcrscnhnrg. 

BAR-SUR-AUBE, n town of France, in the depart¬ 
ment of Aube, nnd tho rnpitnl of an arromlisscmeat of tho 
siiUK- name, ih sitnntcd ou (he right Imnk of tlie Auls*, 
2H miles east of Troyes. The town is jileatumtly situated 
mnong the r^lIc^'ards of tliu Auhe, nnd had <1400 inhabitants 
ill 18X2. TImtp. i« n college, a trihuiml of lirst instance, 
two eburchea, mid an hospital in the towm, which ;ds*i 
}s>K.*.rsscR a fino horticultural estnidinhment. The cliicf 
industrial products are calieoes, linen, paper, hniinlj*, and 
vinegar; tliere is ulao a good trade in corn, wine, wikhI, 
hemp, and wool. TIu* Aube is cnissed hy a stone bridge, 
upon which a chapel w.xs ercelwl to mark the sjsd wlierc 
Charles YII. caused the Itastanl de Ihairlsin, who iiad 
ri'volted ag.ainst liitn, to lie broken un the wheel, and his 
Isaly, Hcwn up in a sack, to be cost into tlie river in 11 Mk 

An important and liArd-cuuleAtml action was fungliL hen* 
on 27fh Kebruary, 181<1, when the allies, under Seliwarl- 
zeiilierg, retn'atiiig beforB the French general Ondinot, 
Innied round and made a Bland, the result of w-hleh w-as 
that the French were obliged to retire across (he* river, hav¬ 
ing hwt 0000 men, and the .allies 200 ii. Scliwnrt/.eidH‘rg 
and M'ittgniisteiij were both wounded here. Two days 
before a (R'lih-rcnep of tlm miniators of the allied sovereigns 
was belli ,it Bar, iu whieh the firmness of Lord Oastle- 
reagli in refusing the. F.nglish HiibsiilicK to llernadoltc, who 
w.as hanging on llic French frontier imwillitig to take a 
jiart ill the invasion of France, uiile.ss Iib detached two 
csirps of Ills army in support of BlUchcr, contributed in no 
slight degn“o to decide the wavering iwliey of the .allies, 
nnd to living the war to an end. These ivinfoifcincnt.s, 
thus extortetl from the Swedish army, enabled tbe allies to 
liglit Ibn battle of Jjton, nnd put a «toj> to Napoleon's 
etl'orts to arrest the march of the allies on I'ans. 

BAR-BUR>SEINX, a town of France, in tin* depart¬ 
ment of AuIk*, and Hie eapitnl of .an arniudisscincnt uf the 
s-anu* nauio, is 111 miles S.K. of Truyt's, on the left liauh of 
tin* Seine, which is here crossed hy a handsome stone 
liridgi*. This pleasant (own is well hnilt, and stauds in 
the midst of a district covered with vinoyards. 'I'he chief 
tnido of the town is in com nnd wine. The jsipulation in 
1XX2 was fiOfiO. 

BAR'TER is flic exchange of ono thing for another. 
The l<<nii is ]iropiTly applii-d only to the e.\change of 
movahlc things. Barter, of course, implies that there arc 
two iH Tsoim who exchange, and two things or two wts of 
things which nro exchanged against one aiio(lii*r. Eaeli 
jwrson transfers to tho other the owuership or title- that he 
ha.s to the tiling wliieli he parts with. Barter is simply the 
giving of one movable thing for nuother, without refcn*in*o 
to any sfandmd of vnlin*. When a man gives anything for 
the prceiou.s metals in (he form of coin, or for a jiromun* to 
pay 111 the precious mi'lals in tho form of coin, or for juiper 
money which has an aseertainod value in Bpecie, thctroiis- 
.aeliiiii iu n Side. Tli<*i*n is no salt) witlioul u prie<<, that 
is, a money value, which is given on tho one side us mi 
•spiivnlcnf for Bomething, not monoy, which is given on 
the other side. 
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If two pornoriK oxc]i)»i;;q with ri'fcn'ilf.ft to n mftnoy ' 
value, OH if one man ^iveH £100 worth of wheat at the 
niirent price for 00 worth of rottou wool nt tli<* lurrent 
priits tlio tranfuiction ia still cxchnn;^ nr barter; the price 
liuH only been UMcd os a iiienim of mnkinf; the cxchatif^e n 
fair tniuwictioii. 

Ihire barter only takes place anion;' barbarous nations, 
or between bni'borous people and the tradm of cirilizwl 
nations. The exchan;^*s of civilized ontioDS aro eftiitded in 
tlio form of sale, which is tnore coiivoiiient for all parties. 
Itut in Actual practice, thtin;'h the fonn of sain prevails, 
barter is not extin;:!uished, but ferms one of tiie roinmonost 
moth's of trade. Thus n merchant in ex}K>rtin|^ n car;:;o of 
poticls will prohahly with tlm prorretlH import a rnrRo of 
some other ;^s1h, in order to moke, if |Mis,sihle, u doiihle 
profit on the. transaction; and t-lion^h one eargo has been 
sold mill another bnucht for money no transfer of coin may 
take place in tho tmiiooctions, the same a^tent bcin^ I'm- 
ployed for hoth. 

BART'FELI), a free im|ierial tr>wii in (lie comity of 
Shroes, the mtist wirtli-easterly eoniity of Ilunpavy. It Is 
situated on the Tiijd, not for from tlm frontiers «>f Galicia. 
’I'lie town is well built, mid at one time enjoyed preat re¬ 
putation ns n seat of loamin;'. It has an cxeis-dinply 
vuluitMe volk'Clion of ancient reeorda. Iturtfeld curries on 
u brisk trade in wine, hemp, nnd linens. The population 
amounts to about 5UUU. In the vicinity are two vhalyls'Hts 
s}irinc's wliieh are mueli ri'sorted to, imd tlie water from 
wliieh is taken to otbm- |mrts like those of Seitz. 

BARTB, HXXNBICH. an eminent (Jerman travollcr. 
WAS bum nt Hamburg in 1K21. After liavin;' lieeii <iln- 
r-ated nt the i^ytmiosium of his native town he di'vytisl 
himself to iho study of phihdogy imd nrehatiio};)' iii the 
(iniversily of llerlin, niid whilst yet a student travelled 
tbnin;'h Italy and Spain. In IS-td he took his de^n*''** at 
Iterliii, nnd then went to England in order to neqiiire the 
Kn;;lisli and Antliic lnn;;nH;:^'S. Some montlis after lie 
eiiten'd n]s>n his first African joiiniey, in whieli he (-.vplored 
llic wliole ranpe of the northern const of this continent. 
Gii ills way to K^y]>t lie Wiis plundered and severely 
wounded l»y n hand <if mlihers. Fortunnteiy, lie had early 
in lH4(i crossed from Tunis to M.il(n, nnd tliere de)M>sited 
the pvAler part of hiii’ papers nnd Cidleetioiis. In the 
spring' of t84H he was n;?iin at Iteriiii, whera he lectured 
on luieinnl f^‘«;:raphy, history of tlio Greek ndoiiies, &.e.. 
niiu at tho same time publislicd his “Travels round the 
Mciiite.imnenn.’' Tim tirat volume «if this work h.ad sc-ircely 
appeared wlien Itnrth and his countryman, J)r. Overweg, 
hy tliu iiitcr)sjsitloD of Chevalier Uuusen, were allowed to 
join tho ev]dorinR cxjsslition which was Is'inp sent to Cen¬ 
tral Afrieii under llie iiuspicos of the Brillsli ^ovemnieiit. 
Jtiirtli followed the course of the NiRer for several liundred 
iidles, ami for seven months msided at llmhueloo. llieh- 
nnlson, whoso nnnrAtivo was piildinlied in iKbll, and I>r. 
Overwcj^ were removed hy death; and after iiiimmeraido 
4 laii;;era and Lardsliifm Barth enmo home alone In Sep¬ 
tember, 18fi6. Tho kings of Prussia nnd WtirtemlaTg 
deeorttted the indsfatipable explorer, and public ruviosity 
nmi ayiiipjithy followed him ov(Tywliere. The ivsiills of 
Ills reseurehes went given in his " Tmvi-ls and I liseoveries in 
North nnd Central Africa," five \’ohi. (liomlon, I8f.ll-i8). 
Hu dinl ill Dceeiiiber, 1865. 

BA&THOL'OMJtw FAIR. In former times this 
was tli« name of an important market, wliieh was lirsi 
hold at West Smithtield, Ismdon, in tl.ld, and wliieh was 
finally diseuutiiiucd in The cliarter of this fair was 

granted in 1183 hy Henry 1. to Ihihere, founder of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew's Priory and Hospital. The fair was held ammiilly 
ontlic-24th AugTOit(<t.S.), tiio fi'stival day of .“^t. Bnrtlioio- 
mew, and soon after its foundntion became ei-lelirated for 
tlie iniroele plays which weiv represi'iifed by the iiioiiks 
of tho udjuiniog priory. These miracle plays were followed 


in coarse of time by the rppre.scntatioiis cnIliHl ‘•Hysteries," 
aud thesi! in their turn by “ Moralities." The representa¬ 
tion of secular Ptories followed, and became indeed tho 
origin of the Britisli drama. During the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries it was one of tlie most tiourishlng fairs 
in England. Cattle, h-ather, nnd pewter were sold then*, 
but tho prliiclpixl trade was in cloth stuifs, Ike riothiers 
and drapers having their stalls during the fair in the priory 
ehnreiiyard, In the priory thcseliulars of the dilfin'eiit Isnidon 
schools mot for publio disputations and contests inverse; 
nnd a pedlars’ court, or court of “ Pie Ponrtre." was presidetl 
over hy tlie prior witliin the yirinry wall, during the fair,to 
luljiist dispnteil debts nnd eontroi’ts. In wldition to tlie 
attrnctionH of business lli" fair w'ns famous for the sports ninl 
festivities wliicli were liehl while it lasted. Ullimately it 
becAino a n-iidezvoits for all manner of sliown, exhibitions, 
mountekinks, oeiDhats, stilt-walkers, wri'stlcrs, ^c., and n 
f.avonrito place for tlieatrieal npn'sentntious. The priory 
wras suppressed hy Henry VIII., nnd tlie building was 
yniTeliiuied for n town lioiisu hy Sir Bleliard Rich, after¬ 
wards lord ehams'Ilor; and tlie hospital, together with tho 
cliarter, w.is transferred to the city <»f I.iitidoii in IfidO. 
From tliis iterioJ tlie husincss of tlie fair begun to disdiiie; 
nnd towards tlie end of the sixtceiitli oentnry a stns't of 
houses was imilt on the site of Cloth Fair, tliu name being 
retained until the present (Lay. In 151)3. tlie year of tiie 
great plague, tlie fair for the liist time since its coni- 
iiieneemonl was susiKudeii, nnd it was yswtpomsl for 
various reasons in 1603, 1620, 1630, 166.'ii, nnd 1666. 
At first the duraliuii of tin- f.alr was thrir days*, hnt 
it was gradually extended, and after the restoration of 
Charles ll.it lasted for a fortnight or e\en longer. In 
I6!il it was limited to tlin*e days, in addition to tlin 
proelmiialion day, and lhi.s regulation was again enforred 
in 1700. In 1701 it was repri'.sented ;ih a mrohaiice, and 
it gradually lost its position ns a place of trade, until it 
oetpiired its inoJeni notoriety .ns a mere place of riotona 
nmnsement and (iissipatton. 'I'lie (piestioii of its abolition 
was discussed ax early ns 170S, hut it was nut until 1838 
that iiieasiires were t.'iken for Ih.’it puqxise. It was removed 
in IKIO to Islington, the lost proclaiiintion of the lord 
mayor was made in lr<ri0. ami It was iiiiully suipressed in 
1856. See “Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair,” l»y Henry 
Morley, 8vo fl.oudon. I8.']i‘.), and new edition, 187'!'). 

BARTBOL'OMEW, ST., a small Islitiu) in the West 
Indies belonging to France. .10 miles N, of St. Christopher’s. 
It is of an oblong slinpe, its greatest lengtli iieiiig from E. to 
IV.. uml eoiitiuiiK 25 sipotn- miles. The po]inlntion is .iliont 
10 ,000. of whom two-tliirds mt* blacks. It is alHiiiiiiintly 
fertile.preHhudng sugar, tob.vco,cotton, and indigo; but it 
has no springs nor fresli water of any sort, cxerpt such as 
is mpplied by tho rain. Being Burrounded hy rorks and 
shoals, it is dilTicult of neecsR; hnt its hariiour, J/' Can'ii- 
ngc, on the west side of the ishmd. is safe and eommtMUons. 
Contiguous to the harlmur is tlie piineipal ti>wn, Gnstnvin. 
This island wjw settled hy the Fn-iieh hi 1618, nnd was 
ceded hy llicm to tlic .*5wi'rles in 1784. It was the only 
colonial pesscssion of Sweden, nnd was ceded ngiiin to 
France in 1877. 

BARTHOL'OMEW. ST. (lid., “son of Tnlrnai’"), 
one of the twelve njiostles, is p-nerolly pnpyioped to Is* 
tlic F.ime person as Natliniinel. He «ii» a unlive of Cana 
in Galilee, and was lirouglit to .Ic.sus with eomincndalion 
of his eliar.ietcr hy Philip (.Tohn i. 45-6(0. He was 
mruunted ;i witness of tlie resnrreetioii (.Tolni xxi. 21 and 
nseeiision fJlatt. xx»-iil. 16\ .and uftenvnrds 10 *^ 110 x 1 with 
tb'* other msistles to .lenisdeiii (Acts i. 13); Imt nothing 
is rortniiily known of Ills saceecdiiig life nnd work. 
Aeetmliitg to one tridition !»• wi-nt on n iiiisKlon to file 
Indians, widle others place the Pcenc of his hihnnrs in 
Armenia and .\hm Minor. The p-nernlly received tradition 
1 of his death is that In- was fi:iy<si alive, nnd then crucified 
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jlilWHwunIs; iiiul hi* is frv(|ui-iitlY repri-mili'd na 
Imidiiig u kuifc, ill nllwditii to till' liombli! rircumstiiiicitt 
of ItiK niarlvidoiii. His festival is observed by tbe Roinuii 
(’liurcb on the 24lh Aii^niat, and by (be Greek Clmrdi on 
tbe I Itb June, A Kpurious {'ohiK:I, now lost, vns current 
in tliu primitive churrb under bis name, ninl w:w coiidcmucd 
>vitb othiTi^by l*o|>c Gc-lasius. It is iiul now exUnt. 

BABTBOL'OMXW'S (ST.) HOSPITAL. Smitb- 
lield, l^piulon, was originally part of (be Priory of St. 
Bartholomew, and was fonoib-tl in 11 ‘2,'t liy Itabere, (be ilrst 
prior (oripiinlly tbe minstrel of Kiii» Henry ].), wbo bad 
hainded the ]iriorv in i Hl' 2 , duriii)' (be 0 -eat revivals. 
After tbe tliKsobilinii of tbe inoiinsleries by Henry Vlll. it 
M AH lefoiimled, and ill l.^M (aailniiied IIHI beds, a pbysieian, 
ami tinei- siir; 4 eiiits. WillLim Hailey, tbe pbysiolot'ist, was 
pb\sieiaii from Itidlt-1,1. A niedieal school was established 
in Jt>ti2. and tbe hospital was rebuilt by subseriptinii in 
17211. If inis Isen culiirj'eU binec, and now (snitains over 
flln) iH'ds and rdioxes oxer 7d,(i0ii (htkoiis nimiially. It 
possesses lar^^• nwi’iiucs, and is famous for its excdkiil 
inedieal sebool. 

BARTHOL OMEW (ST.), MASSACRE OF. is tbe 

name by xvbieli is known tbe inliiiman slun^bter nf tiie 
11 nt'iicuots at Paris on St. Bartbobnnexx's 1 biy ('24tb Auj^isl 1 , 
l'i72. The eivil war. xvlib-b bad ru^'ed Udwccu tbe Roman 
Catlioiie. and the Refonned parlies for eitrlit years, liiul 
Is'en brou^lit to a dosi- by the jh juh- of St. (jemiain-en- 
I.axe, and the Ridornied lisol obtaimsl Hut tree e.vri'iso of 
their reli^rioii. Gatliciilie de .Medieis, tbe <|m‘i-n-motlier. 
tln-ii expies-seilniueli filendliness xxitb the llit<'u<'nols, and 
ananeed a mairiaj;!' belxxxsai llx-nrx of Nuvaiie, one of 
their bMili-rs and nearly n-l-dx-d to tbe luyal family, and 
her dau;'bler Margaret, xxbieli tts-k plai’e on the iHlli 
August, I •■72. A (tvx'at tmmber of tlie Jlntmennt noble¬ 
men and Ibeir folloxvers e.mie to I'uiis to eelebratx- tbe 
xveddiiit;. . 111(1 Is-iin; thus pl.«eedoir (heir (nsanl they lieeaine 
csi-sy victims to the treadn-ry and fer<H-ity of the ('albolie 
]Ktrty. On the VJi.d nf y\n;;u.Nt a shot xxas tiiod from a 
xxiiniow of tJie iNilueo at Adiniial C'(di;;iiy, xvbu xvas 
xxonmb'd. bur Kino Cbaties IX. xisitisl liiiii, and swore 
to pmiisli the ]M-r|H'lnitois ol the erinie: Hie Hni^ieiiots 
tberefoii- leniained in Paris. Tlie pl:ms xxldeb tbe (uirty 
of tbe (.iuisi's, leadeis of the iiltm-Cutliolies. bad carefully 
laiil for tbe massacre xrcic iioxx ripe for execution, and the 
saiiic (biy tlie kiii^ xras }*er.siiaded by bl.s mother Oulberine 
dc Aledieis, bis bnitber the itiikeof Anjou. Taxantie, I)e 
Retx, and <»tliers, to innsent to its cxei-utinn. A coimcil 
wins held by Calbeiine tin- same idobl. and linal in.stria-tlouH 
xven- piveu to Hie Kn-iieb and Sxx i,s.s Guards, and In the 
uiillinrities nf tbe city. On the ex'e of St. Bartlioioniew's 
Day Admiral t'oli<;uy xvas murdered, iiiul at midiiittbt tbe 
In'H of St. tiermaiu rAiuxermis, or as some s.'iy a bell in 
tbe tower of tbe Louvre, {jax’e tlie sijjiial for the slaut^liter 
to eommeiiei. All tli<' ieiulinc llu;;iieiiots in the city were 
miinleri'd, .’iml tbe kin;; himself tired from a xx'indoxv of the 
p.ilaee on Hi ' fiioitix'es xx'bn juisscd it. Tbe massacre was 
cnntiiiiied in ]*aris for several day.s, and wa-s rejH-ated at 
Aleaiix, Orleans, Lyons, and llirou^bout the proxinees 
pnerallx. In tlie si.\ weeks xxbieli folloxviHl enormous 
iiuiiilsTS of the Piotestaiils xvere Initdiercxl. Some au- 
Hiorities estimate the mmilxT at iitbcnx at fit),001), 

xxliilc soiiie veekon it as bi;;h as 70,000 jht.soiik. On the 
2(itli Hie kiiio puldidy staled to tbe I'arluunent that 
tbe iimsKicre bad taken plm-e by bis iiiderH, Philip IT. 
of S|taiii xvaniily approved of xx'liat liaJ taken plaii>, and 
oib-red bis as.sistanee to eoinplete the xxuik, xxbile tbe 
<tre;;<>rv XIIL, xxeiit in solemn tliuiiks;;ixiiig to tbeChiiveJi 
of St. Isaiis, xxJnre a crainl Tc Deum xvits performed. JIo 
also ordered a med:.! to Iw stmclc in eommemomtion ol 
tin? event, and proelaimvd a y«*ar of jiibilen. Many of the 
Hiig’ienotB Ibsl Hie eoniitry, others took refupo in the 
mountains, ami seme took shelter in Lu Rodielle, xvbidi 


was besieged by tlii‘ king's brotlicr, tbe Duke of Anjoiu 
As, however, tbe duke xvus ut this moment elcefed King 
of T’ulund, All aiTuiigemenl was made in July, lli73, by 
wbudi an amni'Hty was granted to Hic Kcfuniiers. 

Tbe inassiUTfl is sometimes calicd simply Hio Bartholo¬ 
mew, from tho day on xxiiieh it- commenced, 'llm Germans 
exprx'ssively term it Jilutliochzeit, or ** Blood Wedding." 

HABTOLOZ'23,FBANCBS'CO,wasliom In Florence- 
in 170U. He received his first instnicHim in drawing in the 
Fioroiitine academy. Jlew! his a<u{numtancc< cuninieiiced 
xvilli Giovanni Cipriani, with whom his iniiue liceamc aftiT- 
i xvards iiiHinalely ussociatcti by their joint pnidiietiiais iii 
j .art. Bartoloxxi commenced taigruviiig under .Tosj-pb Wng- 
j ner of Veiilco, and xvhen tlie term of bis tnigagenient willi 
that master li:id expired be iimrricd a N'cnetinn batty, anil 
I xveiit to Rome, xxliitber bo Imd bmi iiivilMl by Cnrdiiiul 
I Biittari. Hen- be rstablisbisi Ins reputation by his lim- 
plates fnaii the life of St. Nilas, and by a series of (Mirlmit.*. 

I for a m-xv edition of Vasari. Havingcompleleii these xvttrks 
1 be rxituriied to Venice,xvUero buxTns engaged by Mr. Dalton. 

! librari.in to Georgo Hi., to engrave a set of tiraxvings by 
; Guereiiio, xvbieli liaving aceomplisbed, that gcntlcimui in- 
viteii liiin to England to continue engniving for bint on a 
Htiju'iiilof 41300 )XT annum; this oiler Barti>b)7./.i uiu-epted. 
He uirixed in England at the age of tbirty-sex-en, ninl 
mtiaiiied till be was sex'eiity-tivc. Suiiie of the i-arllest 
]ieiform:mcos by wliieli Jtartolozxi distingnisbed himself in 
Kiiginnd xx'ere designs for tk-kets for Hie select jierforinanees 
at tlie ()|H-ra Htnise; and be cvineisl so luneli tab'iit in 
I these liinitial snlijivts, and obtained sneh (Hipularity, ns to 
excite the jealousy of lbs x-elehratcd cnginxer Strange, xvla- 
I pnnioiineed him iiiuapable uf exis-iiting imytbing else. 

I 'J'his illiber.al n'lnark brought on its oxvii ndutati'm. Bar 
lolozxt iiiiiiietliately eoinmencisl bis enginving of ‘’Clytie.” 
; after Aniiibiile Currueei, :uid that of Hie “ Virgin aial (3iibl.'* 

I after Clarlo Ixdci. These idates are xvcil kiaixvii; they an* 
^ in Hie highest degiTC brilluiiit luid Kpiritixl. Bnrt4ilox/.i 
I engraved a prodigious iininber nf tlie )Kuntings :iml draxx- 
I iiigs of Cijirtani. who b:ul likewise settled in England : tin- 
i styles of the juiiiitcr and engraver liariiionixo admirably; 
j gniee, etegaiiee, .and suavity are tbn eliaracteristicsuf ciu-li. 

I am) their works for a coiisidenible time bebl almost uii- 
i rivalled jKisscssiou of the public favour. 

In Hie ye.-ir D}02 Bailolozzl reeeivjal an invitation from 
the J’liiiee Regent uf PortugTtl to settle at Lislion, ns 
superiiiteiideiit of a scliord of engitix’vrs. He left Knglnnd 
: in bis seventy-liftli year, nod was rm-eived at LislKin xvitk 
I all the rcs]iect due to bis distiiigiiislierl talents. He died 
I in Ibal capital in bis eighty-eighth yea), in poor eircimi-- 
I slaiiees. A sumptuous etlitiunof Buitolozzi’hlikand xvorks, 

; with I'very luxury uf jmper, type, and ink, was prodnml by 
Mr Andn-w Tucr, in txvo vols., in lh><2. Many of tin* 
original plates xveni used for the impressions; and tlic 
sHp]ilcd xvurk so ebiimctcristm uf die time i-. faithfully 
; muiered. The plates niv printed in the rod or brown ink 
; so miieh :ifT«-c.tcd by this engraver. 

BAS'TOH. ELIZABETH, pojjubu-ly culled the “holy 
maid of Kent,’’ xvas engaged in Ifi'Ju as servant at nn inn 
at Aldington in Kent. S)ie was siibjcct to epileptic tits, 
’ and ill tlic [ainixysms uf her disorder vented lior feeliiigs 
ill iiicolierent plinises uiul e.xclamatiuns, wliicii Richard 
Master, p.irsun of tbo jiarisb, took odx’antagc of to moke- 
pisijde iMilieve that she xvas on inntruiiicut of divine rovc- 
kilioii. Slie soon nftiT entered the convent nf St. Sepnlelm's 
at Canterbury, and bmime u nun. lu this new sitna'tion 
her ecstasies and revelatioiiH were iiiultipliod, ami shu 
Ik-cxiiic generally known liy tlio apiicllutiun of the “holy 
I maid of Kent." 

I Had tliik poor crentnn* confined her pro}>heci<>M to tlio 
iviiiinmi occumiiia'S uf life, or oven to tbo current tuples of 
n-ligiuus controversy, it is mure than probable that alio 
xxuuld liux'c been fx-nnitted to die in peuve; but, led Iiy 
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l)or or more pmbahly workfil Mpon hy otlicrx, «lio 
holdly dcnamiml tlic divoiro tiirii in ]iro;;rcKS uf (juovii 
<'nthcriiu*, iind propIiOHiod tins deatli rf tlin kinj;. Tin*, 
^overumnit nt jmic'4!(‘dcd to take aotivo mcmtnre^ 

si^iiiiibt her and Iict luliicrontH. Atu'onliij^ly, in Novrnilx'r, 
lliu nun, ^ritli livo prit>>tfl find tliif'i! ]:>y 
tier oc-coniplircK, were brouplit bofure (lie Star CliamlH'r, i 
imd 8»*ntfnfiHl to do public penaiico ns itn[Ki&tuni ni ! 
St. P.inrK ('r»f>K. From the pillory slip nud her com]Mmiim'* ' 
Were lend Imrk t<» prison, wlu-r** tliey liiy till flm fullowin;; [ 
•liiiiiiitry, will'll they wero nltAiiited of ]ii}'li tronson. On 
ilii- 31st Ajiril, ]fi3't, tlio iiiiii wfiN iH-lii'iidcd nt Tylmm, 
to^i'tliiT with llic five jiriests. ; 

Tlion* :iTtt Konie small dincri'p.a«riPH in the apcmmls of j 
tills MoiiKin's l•(lllfrs^iotl nud of the exi-cution of Iji rself iiiiil | 
her .aecoiiiplif'ps. Tlic cn'dit .atiil eoiiiitenAiiri' which 
Fisher, hisliup of Ruehoster, end Sir Thuuins More h:wl ; 
tnvoii lo her were muon;' the nilieJes of ni’iuMitiun n;'iuiist 
ihesi' (wo persniiK. 

BARTON SERDCS. in s«vilo;»v, eoiisist.s of KnmlH iind 
ehiys lyiii;; Is-nenth the He.i<lon Jiiiii nhove the Jli:u-kh'hh.niu 
Iteds. Lyell ehisscs them iis the lowest member of the 
V|ijier Kiu'i;xi-u 'I’lipy are mimed from their oeeurn'nce 
ill Itnrtoii Cliir, llimipshini, where tin- cliiy is 300 feet 
thii'k; tlie K.imc tliiekiiess ori-urs in Alum liny. From 
AluJn Ihiy it jii.ay Ik* tivieed ni'nws the island to WLltwliff 
liny. It is used forumkin;; brieks «t Orem ille. north of | 
t’uvishroiik. The ]inthwny fn>ui the chine to the hiiw’h at 1 
Ahini ll:iy cuts through the Hiuton r.Iny. Tim siiiiils in j 
till- iiplsT part liave been liseil forKklss-nuikiii;!; tliesesands 
nr»* placed by llie ^leoloyicnl siinrv in llie Uppi'r Ihu;- 
shot. while the clay is culled ilhldie Raoshot. The ehiy 
is full of Kcptnihi. and rich in fowiils, the whole of which 
an' of mariiui on;'iii. The most chanu-teriKtie shells are 
ffirtnia si/Nonian/, VrnnAolfl/a titlm/u, I'ufuta iimftiffuii, 
and Ttiiiltin pNHf/eHf. 

BARTON-UPON^HUlfBER. a innrket-towa in Lin* 
e(iliishire,(>ii the south side uf the HumlH-r, 17<! miles from 
J,oiidon. and <i miles S.W.froiu Hull. It is an ancienl town, 
and at tin- time of the Xuruian p<»ii]uest was one of the 
]>riiu'ipiil |Mirts of llm liiiml>er. It contains two Inr^e 
churches, one of which N veryjiiicieut.and places of worship 
for dissenters. A thrivin;; trade in corn is enrriiHl on; and 
bricks, tiles, ro}K-s, and sackin;* are inannfuctuii d. The 
js'fitilatlon in JKKl was .*i33i). 

BAR WOOD, H red dye-wood linmeht from Africa. 
The tri-e widt h pr«daee:< bar-woml is called hy botanists 
Jiapliia uitiiia. The flowers arc nmeh likn thobc of tlic 
lahumnin, and Imth trees Ih'Iuii;' to the same order, tlm 
I.KOimi.Nos.K, 'llie dark red seen upon British bniidniia 
liiuidkercliiefs is pnnluced cliiefly by the colourin;; imittcr of 
har-wood, sodiiened by nulpliate of iniii. It is also used hy 
dyers for tlm same pnrpoeesns limzil-wmsl. The wiHid is 
rolhs'lcd in tlm coiintiT between Angola and Sierra Leone. 

BARY'TBS or SOIAVT SPAR is A miitcrai, the 
fiilphnte of Imryta, iHinsieting of baryta (ifi, and siilplmric 
ncid 3'(, It is found in mineral veins, and in various 
rocks, both stratified nud igneous. 'I'his mineral is of n 
foliated slnjcture, and often of u white or ilcsh colour. 
Its specific gravity ia 4*5, and hardiicss about H. It Is 
used to mix with white lend, rendering the lend pipnent 
more isTiiianent. Upwards uf tons are cmploviHl 

in this way unminlly. The green flni of pyrotcchniRlB ia 
» mixture of this minor.-il with other auhstaiiees, 

BAR'YTON or VXO'LA DI BARDO'NZ, an instm- 
ment which I/'opold Mowirt considered one of the loveliest 
of all, and wliieh lloydn so admired thut he studied it prac¬ 
tically for some time, was one of those iiistruincnta depend¬ 
ing fur )>nrt of tlieir efli'ct on tlie sympalhetie resounuco uf 
M'condiiry strings, which have now all goim out of date. The' 
haryton was in use up to tlm end of the eighteenth century, 
and lliiydii wrote 175 pieces for it. It was held like the 


violoncello and wa.s nlmut th.it me, hut its tone was weak 
and delicate. The bowwl strings were of cAtpit, ami were 
six or seven in numlsT, stopi>e<l by tlm fingers and bowetl 
as in the violoncello. They weH'. stretched almxo n very 
lofty finger-boani, beneath which )>nsAed a great iiiaiiy metid 
strings, varj'iiig in number from about twenty upwards— 
Sdim* iiistnurieiits liRvitig ns few as nine only; these metal 
strings wen; probably tuned in consecnlivo n5tcs. 'I'hcir 
oflicc wa.s to icsoimd by sympathy, when a note bannonio 
to them was {mxlueed from the bowed catgut strings alxivu 
the finger-board; mid also occosioually they might tliem- 
fei'lres bo plucked for (ho jirodiietioii of ptxziciito efi'ects. 

BAR'YTONE. See H.miitoni:. 

BAS or BATZ, an island ofl' the north coast of tha 
dejiartmeiit of Finisleric in France. It lii*a N.N.W. of 
the town of llii-seoil'. is alxint 3 miles long and 2 broa<l, 
and is distant from the mainland aboiit threo-qiuirters of a 
mile. A lighthoiisr', with a revolving light of tlm first eloss, 
••eliji.sed every alteniale iiiinnte. is en eted on a hill 223 fwt 
alsive the lU'a-level. The isbnd eontains three villagi'S. 

BASALT’ b a li.'ird dark-eolnuted nmk of ipieousorigiii. 
The erystalUne voleiuiic rocks, or lavas, arc cbu.hed either 
as tmcliyles or tmsalls. Basalts difl'er fn»tn tnu'hytes in 
la'ing lie.ivier, ill having less silica (from 4ri to .'>5 ]kt ccnt.% 
and a large proportion of earthy hioa-s. such ns potash, 
lime, oxide of iron. TJieyareeomisiMsl of trieliiiie felsjutr, 
iisiiany Inbradoritc, and aiigite, tngelher with certaiu nd- 
veiititions miiienils, us magnetic iron and olivine. Basalt 
is a ns'k of M-ry extensive oerorrciiee on tlm surface ol tlm 
eartli. 'J'he greatest ni.oss yet ohsi'n'ed is that noticed hy 
(hiliiiu'l Sykes in tho Deccan, eoiiotituting the surfiu-e of 
many thousaml square miles of (hat tart of India. When 
lias.ilt occurs hi horizontal tabular masbes. and is columiuir, 
: the culuiniis are generally peipemUeukir, as nt a luid b in the 



amirxed fignre. The pi'culbr character of the scenery at 
Stiidanod (he Cibiiit's Untumwny deimmis tipoii thiseolunimr 
htructmv. I'he columns ore six sidcfl, and are jointed at 
inten-als with n kind of bnll-und-socket .irrangemenl: each 
prism Ih'tween two joints is convex at oim end .and eonciive nt 
tlic other. Tlm columnar stnietnre h.'w liei'ii nrtitielully 
prislured by Mr. Gregory Watt, who melted 7 owls, of Kosalt, 
and then kept it in the furnace for scvcril d.ays after tlm 
fire wns reduced. When Isualt forms the substaiicc of a 
per|)ciidirular dyke, cutting through other ns-ks, and is 
culumiiiir, the eolumtis are usually lioritontnl. Basaltic 
columns an- sometimes also curved, nn<I of (his inode of 
oetairreiiee there is a Watitlfnl example in the island of 
Stafl'o. The rcnsoii is that the eulumus are iKTpcudicnlar 
to the surfaces upon whieli tlie molten rock cools. 

When basaltic colnimis are jointed, and exposed to the 
ilestnictive action of breakers on u const, they often, ns in 
the following sketch, present the appearance of some great 
ruined work of art. Such dei-eptivc appenmnccs are, how¬ 
ever, not confined to the eoasts, for in soino eJiiintries, and 
especially in India, ina.s.'ms of Isisalt rise suddenly from the 
plains, and the broken eulumus, shooting upwards, mnv 
readily at a distance be mistaken fur buildings. When 
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viewed from nWve, tlio lioads of n mmibcr of basjdtic 
culumiu, if unlitikcn, nppcnr liko a pavi'ineut con)j>asHl of 



niiiiii'umn pfdyffniial piccos of stone fitlcd into each oLliuv, 
«•> in flic following liguits:— 



This cliarswtfmtM! is repn-scntcd on flic PJalc, C«>luiniiar 
liioalt, I’iupcars <lavc, StafTn, pn-fixtil to Ibis volume. 

8ome iioii'coluiuiiur Imsiilts present lui trace of uny 
purlieuittr arrangement of jiaris, while utliers show u glohu- 
lur btruntnre, wi that wlien the icKik hccome-s mneh do- 
euiiijMsed it has the nppearaitee of iniinerous boiiih-shells 
and canooH-lKtlls ceim-nled together hy a fcrrogiiiuiis buh- 
stance. This glohnlar si rue.turc is sonicthiieN also np]>nrcnt 
when (he decoinposilion of (he m-k has not been cousider- 
alile, being well exhihited in the coiieciitrir. nrrniigeincnt 
of coats of basalt round centres at vuii.ihtc distances frem 



caeh other, in the manner here represented. This slnio 
ture, according to Dclessc, is due hutli to rrystallixutioa 
and euntractioii. 

Uiisalt is melted down and used for decoralisc and oriia- 
niriitai purposes, and also fur illcK for pavuments. When 
rcndiTcd sufficiently fluid in a j-eviTlK-rutory furnace, it is 
poured into iiinulds of sand cne>ised in red-hut iron boxes. 
The l)u.saU in this way cuols slowly, fenning a stony suh- 
stanee; whejeas rapid crxiling would produce a brittle gluMi, 
like ohbidliiii. Sec Dyku, Giants Oahhuway, S'cakka. 

BASE. in architecture, the foot or lower portion of a 
roliiinu on which the shaft rests. The (iriH-iaii Don’c order 
W the only one of llic c]as.sic orders nhieh lias nu base, 
llie hei,’'ht of the ha.w varlog coiisldombly, but :s usually 
about half the diameter (>f Um lower part of the shaft. It 
is divided into the plinth, (he name jpven to the fiat s(]uare 
imrlion immediately alsive the gnmnd. and the Tnouldings, 
which .aie gcnemlly circular, Tlie must usual liawi is the 
“attie liasc," uhieh is at the Same time the simplest and the 
most beautiful. It c'lisUts of two tori (the torus being n 
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moulding of nearly semicircular ontHne), wparated by a 
' tJVfUo or holhov moulding, the uutlinii of whicb is furmed 
IiT a lUin’o cun]|MiKeil uf two quarter circles with different 
ladii. The upper toms lU the attic base is but little 
liirgLT than ti'C column itmilf, and is very often omamented 
with u gnillochc or other pattern; then comes the eavettu, 
Mreeping in under the torus in a qnick turn, and then as it 
gets into the flatter eurve with its longer radius sweeping 
■lutwarda without n break to the much wider lower torus. 
■lliiB, with iho envottu, i» generally left plain. 

The bases of piers and of columns in Uomanesque arclii- 
torture arc often funt.'istic to exaggeration, but the main 
outline of the attic bn.su may be traced oftciitiu]e.s by the 
careful uhserver through all the leaves, animals, and riblKiits 
uf stone which eurich tlicin. In Gutliic .'ircliitcetiiru Imsca 
of piers generally take the main outline of a square, placed 
iliagomdly and rounded off at the comers, on whh-h rests 
the base of each simall shaft (those shafts which cling to 
the ecntral pier in the manner known to and loved by all 
adinirors of the style) by its terminatinn, a snutll toms; 
hut in details Gotluc bases hcconiu too complicated and too 
diverse to bring under nny rule. Tho tori of the shafts am 
imulc to sluiid upon square pillars very frequcnlly, and 
these pillars melt away into the linal form uf the base by 
iii'iulding after iiioulding. 

BASE. in music. Sisi Dass. 

BASE BALL, n ganui which holds somcwiiat the same 
piistliim in tho United States of America as cricket dm:s in 
Great I’litain. It is foundiuJ on the old llrltlsh game uf 
jounders, thuugli many additions and nlterntions have been 
made. Amerhvms soans-ly uiidiastnnd the p.ntienc<! of 
Englishmen, and do not euro to witness a ciiekct match 
which may extend over three days and (hen remain nude- 
cided, whereas the averagn time of a Imsc-iiall nmteh is 
trom two hotiru to two hours and a half, in Ibfd two 
Amcrieuu hos-'-ltull clubs crosm*!! tho Atlantic nud pliiyc-d 
a series of exhibition matches in England and Irelimd, but 
the pastime, though originating hero as rounders, has not, 
in its miKliiicil form, (.oken root in British soil. 

BASE LINE. The meosuremeut of u lino from wliich, 
as a base, the triangulution or survey of on <‘ntirc country 
may be euleulalcd, k a most delicate operatioii. Let A u 

A 


II 

Is- sa<-h n base line. Then if it is measDred in miles wo 
c.aii jml it proportioimlely on paper In inches. Now at u 
oh.s(.'rv'e and inen.suro the .anglo aim: (c being a distant 
church steeple, fur iiiKtance), and draw on tliu jtaper the 
niiglu Aitc with exactly tho samu iponing or di^nsi of 
divergence lse« A.vuLEj; do the same at the point A, so 
tlini the angle it Ac Is exactly equal on the ihajier to tho 
real angle i»l».cn-ed from the l>a8c lino. On the paper tho 
sides AC and Jt<' will mcot In c, and can bo mutsured in 
hieh(*s; and siiiw the triangle so drawn is a complete coj>y, 
on a seuh: of an iiieli to u mile, of the Iriuiigle wliidi exists 
in nature, and is iiro|K)i tionally correct in all its ports, the 
side 11 f rcpiescnl.s in ioclH-s the true distuneo »c in milfts. 
\Ve (liiTcfort! take nt; os our now bofic, and find (ho dis* 
tiUiCc of a f.ir-ofl tower at ii, mid so wo go on till tbo whole 
country lies niajipctl upon the paper on uicli to a mile. 'It 
is manifest that tin: ob.serving stations most bo lofty, os 
hill tiips, steeples, towers, &c., so that from nny ono may 
he clearly seen the two otlicra inuking up its “triangln," in 
order that their “ iMariiigs ” or niigla with the base at that 
time being n.'<ed may be clearly measured. 

It is evident therefore that (lin whole survey rc.sts upon 
the uccuney of the origiiuil base Hue. Bose liucs hare 
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been meflsuntl iu many fipota of level ground in England, ! 
ns iTonnsluw TIraili, Koinney Marsh, Iitisterton Ourr, S^dis- 
Imry Plain, &c,, hut the prineijial base liiii', that on whieli 
the famons ^^Orduiiiicfl Survey” rusts. Is hi Ituhuul, traced 
uluiig the bauds nf this uu>t side of I^imgh Koylc, near 
r^uiiihiiiderry. It was rnensiirud with the inust cuiihuiniiiide 
care by nu-aiiB uf bars uf motiil, thu bnigth of wiiicli, at a 
giieii tenipenitui'C, was exactly kuowii, aud whu-li nas ul 
the tiiiK! of obsrrvatidii corrected for expaiiHioii or uuuti-ac- 
tinii duo to vurLitieus of tonipi*nitnn‘. The kirs were ii'<t 
|itiie.ed close together, fur fear lout thoir ex{ianKioii by lieal 
might sliift them fmm their ptaeCK (a precautiuii observed 
on every railway lino, as the reader may liJmsulf |H'n-eiv 4 ')i 
and the liitervuls between the burs were jne:isiirod by 
tjiicroscopt's. Ity mejuiH of Ihesu and other jireeautioiiH (as 
of Isirs of e<mi{H-nsating metals &c.), the pimibUUy of 
ermr iu a line of M or lU miles length was leduced to a very 
small fraction of an inch; and as tlio line has hmi repeatcilly 
ine:isured it is bt lu-ved there is vfi$oluftfy no ermr. Hut 
H iH'tler proof of lu-eiirury exists in the fact IhaL after all 
the many tiiangulatioDS taken ia order to reach fnaii liough 
Kovio |i> Salisbury Plain, with all thu possibilities of enor 
hi eiu-h ohsurvatioii a« 1 ded to the possibility uf error in the. 
base lino itsidf, it was found that tlio sidu of the triangle 
on Salisbury Plain, iss pn'die.ted lr<aii thu maps of tlie 
suneyurs, corre.vpuiidcd williiu the meruat trillc with the 
netual line on thu ground, whieh was earefully niciuoured 
for this pur|Kis(>. 

It is hy inct^ns of nernrate surveys of thbi kind that Ihu 
si 4 U of the riitire globe itsolf is doU-rmined. For, without 
going into details, it is sclf'cvideut that if a star lie 
observed from a place x as being exactly in the zenith, 
lUid it he also olibmc-il at the sjunu moment at. the. }ilare Y 
to Ik‘ une degree IkIow tlio zenith (x and Y Iwiiig 4111 thu 
saine luuiidian uf longitude), then x and v are one degns' 
niNtrt on the earth's surface. If, thurufure, the dislnncu 
lietweim x and V Is- known, having b«uii obuertiuiiud in tliu 
manui'r duscrilsnl, to k* fJCi.WSt fm't in nur latitinlo (.a'i'). 
this gives us Ihu measnni of u degruu. or thu 3 «ot!i |a(rl of 
the entire burfaeu. The earth not being ijuitt! regular iu 
form other eunsid<*rutums must ctitiin in, usid these will hu 
ileidl with iu the article Fniirui-: oi-' tiik Eautii; mean¬ 
while it is suHiciently remarkable to notiec, :is ohstwviHl 
}>ltliily by Profeswir Aiiy (tlic late astronomer-royal), that 
we aetuidly do ^Mneasuro the distaneo of thu sun, and the 
inoen, and tliu stars, from thu earth hy n yard mcasui'o,” 
sineo ail these de|K:iid upi‘u tlio true muasurement of our 
i<nsu line. 

BASS OF OPSBATlOXro is the Qiiiiie given 111 war¬ 
fare to some spot or line on which the general of an anny 
coii roly as a magazine for thu Kn])|>ly uf lootl, forage, 
and ummiiiiition, to wliieli his aiuk. imd wounded can be 
sent, liiroiigli vvliieli hu can receive fresh snppUes <.f trtMips, 
niid to whieh he run retreat when dtifeuted. This may lie 
a |Xirt, or .siretcli of eca-coast, or river, or monntain r:iiigi‘, 
iiccurdhig to circumstaucca, hut it must cuinpty with all 
thu conditions enumerated, nr it Cimiiot lie regarded os 
lieing Huflieiciit for the ]>urposc. Thus the hose of operations 
in thu short and hrilliant campaign in Egyjd Ju thu autumn 
of IK82 was tlio Suez CanaL 

BA'SEDOW. JOHANN BEBKHABD. urelehriited 
n(>niiu]i edueationid nfomicr and anther, was born nt 
. Hamburg on the 2n<l Septombur, 1723, being iliu son of 
n wiginakiT. lie nttRiKlud fii;st the JoboDiieum in his 
iintivK town. After having run away from Ihu barber's, 
mid engaged liiniiielf os sorv'ant in Holstuln, and having 
proved himself to lie capahlo of sumuUiing higher tlian 
wipnaking, he was sent hy friends to thu University of 
la'ipzig. la 1740 he loft tin* university, tmuLlv a.'oiiseiun- 
tiuusly to tpku orders, and Istrame a privuk tutor. In 
1733 ho was appointesi to a masteinhip in the atudetny 
uf Soroc in Zeol^d, through the iiiflueiico of Uerr von 


Qiuuden, whose children he luid taught, hut iu consequence 
'f his unorthodox ojiiiiious was removed to Altoiiu in 17<il. 
The study of Uonsseau's Emile,” in 17U2. ejitisud him to 
rv'sulvR iip<m lealir.iiig l«i>uss4-jiu’H educational ideas, and the 
niuging about of a reform of the pn-vailing lucthuds of 
‘dueutioii ill Germany. In 1774 he puliUsliud his Klc- 
iiicntarbueh” in three luiignages, illustnited with iOU 
coppirrplates hy Ohodowiueki. By the-se illusLrulion.s tin* 
enseft of llui eliildiYii were to Is* awakened, ami hy k ing 
iiuic acquainted with foreign Umguage),, Heene.'t, customs, 
tlrchsos, &c., they were to be mode praeth-al jMKiph'aud true 
eitizens of tlie world. 

lie had MiiT.eede<l iu iiikrestiug the Danish ininister, 
Pieriisdorf, in his educational tliuuries and writings, ami he 
had been alhoved to ntain his salary from the Altuiui 
Gymnasium while he travelled nknit to gi’t. subserihers to 
his work. He was most sueee.s.iful. and iu tlic pr«*fai'u he 
acknovvh-dgcH eontrihiitioiis from the Enqiuror Joseph 11., 
fiom Galhcriiie 11. of Kusmu, from Ghri.sliaii VII. of Deii' 
murk, and from many i'dubrUiv.s and institutions, amount¬ 
ing in all to over X2ll<ii). With thk aid lie pnnluecd lik 
hook. Ill Goethe's “ Wahrheit uad Diehtung ^ there are 
iiiobl uiuiising sketehes of B:ise>low during these ye.ars of 
travel, to whieh we must I'efur the render. One eliarnetur- 
i.slic. (stssage may he here ijuutcd. It orciirs at Ems, 
wliere Goethe was visiting ]s'ople of the highest fasiiioii, 
“ ill return for whieli dissipnlioiiK,” Kiys he, I always 
passed a part ef the night with Basedow. He never went 
to hisl. but dictated without cessation. Occusioually he 
e;ist himself on thu couch and sluuiberetl, whilu his mnuiin- 
ensis .sat quietly, pen in iiaiid, ready to cuntinue his work 
when thu iialf-.'iwakeiied author shouhl once mure give free 
course to his thoughts. All tins look place in a clusi* 
eoiifinetl ehamher, lilled with tin* fumes of iKid toliaeco and 
Ihu oiliuus tinder which he idways used. When, after a 
talk, 1 huriied again to the k‘ill-ns>m, k-fon* 1 had clused 
the dour behiud me he would resiimo the thread of his 
essay ns conijsiscdly as if he had been engaged with 
nuliiiiig else.” 

ll was through a fiiend of Gcx-the's. nuhriseh, that 
Basedow k-e.iiiie wquaiuted witli Prince ls'o)M>ld of 
])i'.s.sau, at who.si' invitation he Wi-nl to Dek-ciu, and them 
opened a iiKKlel selioxi, called thu Phikiilhropiiium, in 
1771. Assisted by Soim* exri-llent teaehers Jtasedow soou 
altruetiol general utteiitioii; hut the institution, alw.ays 
very small as to iiumlsTs. prospered only for a short 
porioil—the n-stlesHiiess of its founder, and Jus uiimly ami 
qtiarrekoiue tem|>er, k<ing one uf (hu cldef causes uf its 
speedy decay, lie b-ft it in J778, hut blill continued to 
labour for tliu uiuse of cdueation, and piihlished several 
wolks on tlic snlijeet. II 0 died at Magdeburg, ‘iuth .Inly, 
179lt. The suhiKj], still eonductud on hk priiieijile.s, rose 
to gmnt popiihuity after he had left it. Basedow attracted 
great notice during his lifetime in Geniiaiiy, and iiuiiy of 
his idiotb have k'cll permanently adojiled in the education 
of the young; hut, on the utlier baud, B.tsedow, like all 
innovators, eaniiot he enfindy freed from tlie reproach of 
]uuT 0 VYni'S.s, esiiggi'nitloii, and aw.nit of respect for tin; 
aneiciits. His own limited and deJectui* seliohtrship was a 
xeiious hindrance to tlie eflmtiveness of his plans. 

An amusing sketch of the Dc.ssati .School may k; fonnd 
In a pamphlet hy Herr ScUuiniix l of Miigilelmrg. entitled 
•* Fred's Journey to Ues.'ian.'’Fied being snppusud to ho 
n boy of IvvcUu years oki. Frid is iimeh surpri.scd, in 
that age of (•oinatuin aud powder, laced eoats and kncc- 
hrcivhes, to find the pupils with ^'hair cut short mid 
iiiiiorenl uf the pernu|uicr, their thriuts quite o])cn, and 
their shirt, collar falling over their eu.at.” This outward 
fri'Cibxu W!is II kviiiIkiI of Basedow's wliole system. Kfivl 
deserik-s the uldldreli playing games t'li Latin, as their 
I Latin Ii's.soii, and shouting with boyish oagerncss when thu 
I tviielier drew u sort of gritiin with n beak, and calied it Ifo, 
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“ Kon CBt Ici)! IconrR mm hulwnt nwtmm;" or f^iefwinK 
•'npnt^ noMiji, M, mamig. pt», in the eiitlfjivour to Hnd out 
wliut part of the Ixxiy tlic lem'hcT had lhciii};lit of. Tlieii 
tlii-y lu'ti'd B little ])liiy in <i<Tiiiaii unci anutlicr in Fmii-li. 
Till' inherent hive of cliildri'ii for inotlm) and iioiKe was 
ihns turned to ('cxid nee^miit—a piineiple of uUueulioii 
destined, liowerer, to yield n hnndiedfold more nnder tlic; 
liunds of niul u thousandfold after jiBMiIn;' 

throti^'h tlie m-utivo hrain of Fu<iKni:i.. IhiM-Jow's 
division of time is very eliamelerisfie and exeellwit; lie 
nllowH rif'ht hours fur sleep, ei^iit for fooi) and lUiiUM'iiieiit, 
six for school work, and two for tniinin^' in soiiie haiidi- 
work. For eliildrtn of the jioor the last two are roMTsed, 
.*li>d six hoiiis aie spent in leaniiii^ a t''ade ajtaiiist two 
liunrs for pnn- work. 

BA'SXiU, BASLE, or BALE, tlie most iioi-th-westeni 
of the Swiss eantoiis. is lioiiadvil K. hy Aar^au, S. and 
S.W. Iiy Soietire. W. Iiy l•ern and Alsair, N. and N.K. by 
Baden and the llhine. it extends alsmt 'i'-i niili'A from 
N.W. to S.K., and has an average biecidlli of nlsnit h 
miles. Its form is \eiy iin'trnlar. Tlie area is IHO 
sqtuire miles, and the ^sijuiliition in IKHO was 12-1,372. 
Tlie greater part of lh>' eatiton lies n]K>ii or Ih'Iwis'ii offsets 
< f the .Inr.i iiioinilaius, the piiiu'i{sd i-id^- of wliieh diNiiles 
the Routlievii part from Suli-nre. The nortlieru part shi]M's 
tovrarils the Imiiks of the Kliiiie. and forms a plain round 
the town of llasel. 'J’liis ji.irf of the territory is lery 
fertile in eoni and wine; the rest alMiniids in rieli pastures, 
wliieh feeil liir;re nunds'i-s of eattle and shes-p. The Uliine 
supplies pH>d fish in uhuiidanee. The other river of the 
euiituii is the liirs, whieli "im-s in the hliiiister Thai, in 
the canton of Hern, entc-rs Hasel at Alseh, and joins the 
Kliiiie idsnit half a mile east of the town of Hasel. It is 
subject to sudden tluods. 

'rho e.inton of Hasel is divided into seien districts, two 
of whieii are noitli of tin- li’liine. and the others soiitli of 
tliat ri\er. In in e(mse<|iieuee of internal dispnte.s 

whieli eaiisi-d the J>ie| io interfere, the town of liusel, witli 
the two dislrtei.s iioiili of tlio Bliiiie. and a nniTow strip of 
ground to tlie south adjoining its walls, was formed into a 
separate! republic e.alleil Hasel Town ; the rest of the ean- 
toii, (sitn|Hised of tlie oilier five districts, forms anotlier 
Tcpiihlic called Ha.sel ('oinitry. wilh Liestall, a town of 
about -IdOO iiiliahiliinis. for its capital. Each of these 
two slates sends a deputy to tlie Dii’l; hut the two liavc 
only one vote Is-lweeii them, and if they d<> not agree the 
vole is null. Alsmt ihree-foiirtlis of the pcsiple are I’ro- 
testniits. The language is a dialeet of (leniuin. bat French 
is generally nnderstoiKl. 

TIh' country which forms the canton of Hasel IjclongcHl, 
in the times of the Itomaii.s, to the territory of tlio Jtaurnri. 
In the middle ages it formeil jiart of the Hitrgmidian empire 
till 102ti, when it eamc into the jM'ssession of the tiermnn 
empemr (’-onrad II. Ha.s4*l was Mibse(|ueiitly jpivcrneil hy 
an im|H'ria] hailitf. hn; the Hisliop of Kasol shaivd with 
the citirens in the govemmciit. Hy degrees the city 
aeqninsl the same iiimiimities as a fns- city of the empire, 
Hasel assisted tJic Swiss in the Hiirgnndian war, and w:is 
admiticsl u memls'r of tJie confederacy in laOl. 

Haskl., Ba-si.i-:, or BAl.^:, formerly the cajiilul of the 
ennloii of Hasi-I, now uf the repiibliu of Basel Town, hi 
Sw]tzerhmd,is next to Oeneva the largest town in Switzor- 
lund. It stands on the lUiine, wliieh divides it into two 
jhirts. Great Hasel on the left bank, und Lilllo Haiiel on 
the riglit. Till- two divisiuiia ore connected hy ttireo 
hridgi's, tJie ohiest luiviiig Iss-n originally erected in 122tt. 
Some of the streets of Gn-at Basel arefonliiiod and crooked; 
in the siihnrhs and Little Hasel they ure broad and regular. 
Them arc inany pulilae fnnntuins in tlie ti>wn, soveml of 
which am adorned with sculpture. The cathedral, which 
atanda in an elevated itositiuii. is a reiiiurkahic structure. 
lt» two htwplcb an* each 20.'> fwt high. It is built on 


the spot whom the Homan emperor Valeiitinian originally 
eroctnl the strong fnrfress eall^ Uatilia (from which the 
town derived its name'), and contains the tombs of (Ecokun- 
]uidiiis,Kr.'isiims.niid thn Empress Anne.consort-<>f Bodolph 
of llnpshurg. Adjoining the eathcdml is the great Iiall 
in whii'li the Ouineil of Basel held its sittings from 1-131 
to 141.3. The town-house contains two large and tinely 
urimmented halls. Tho i’falz, near the cathedral, whieii 
is a terraen raised on a wall Ih feel alsive the Khine, and 
]>1;uitod wilh ehcstniit-tn'es, commands a lioautiful pr4>s|>eet 
of the river, the town, und the country. Foreiiiust amongst 
the modern buildings of Ikascl is the (iothie (:hm-e.h of 
St. Elizalieth enr.ttsi in IHAS, and emhi'llislied with tine 
stained ghiss from Munirh. Besides a luiiversUy, Basel 
contains M*verjd n'Hgious, lilitury, and scientitie societies, 
selaxils, and public and private libraries; tlio nniversity 
libnuy i.s very vaJiiable. The iiiusenrn ronlains a eollee 
tion of paiiilings, drawings, und wikhIcuIs by Holltciu. 
Tliere are several eh.aritahlo institutions. llaM'l is a jiros- 
IK'ioiiM emnmercial eify, and ia indebted for its wealtli 
to its convenient situation for traflic wifli Flams* and 
Germany, and to the enterprising rhurartev of its inliabU- 
anfs. Tin* ehiei mniiiifueture of the ton ii and of the eaiilon 
is silk rihiKiiis. There are likewise large tniim-ries, tobneeo 
maiiiifiietories, &e. Basel has exeellenr. railway accom¬ 
modation. being eomiiH'ted with Strasburg. Furis, and 
Hni>sels on tlie otio hand, and wltli Bern, i.ueeme, and 
Ziirieh on the other. The pojmintion in IHHO was liO.riOO. 

An im|Kirtnnt treaty of iiuaeu was e.oncliideil at Basel in 
17Si/i iK-tweeii Frantf, Fnissia, and Spain. l*russi!i «ith- 
dmv fniin the coalition against France, and also gav** iiji 
licr possessions beyond Hie Jlliine, wJillst S|Kiiii gave up her 
portion of St. Domingo, und prepared the way for a fiilim* 
allhineo with Fntnee. 

ill the vieiiiity of Basel n marble moiimnent lias lH*en 
cn*ct<*d to loiiiiiiemunilu the battle uf St. .IneobX in 1444, 
when IfiOl) Swiss kept a Fiendi army, twenty times their 
number, in eliivk for ten hours, Is-ing at last all killi'd 
with the except ion of ten. 

BASEL, THE COUNCIL OF, an im|>ortant ecclesins- 
tieal euuiieil held in Ibecltyof Hauel between 1431 and 1443. 
It wus summoned by I'ojk: Martin V. in Ac-i-ordanen with tlin 
eoiiimand of the Coniieil of ('nnstance, which had sought to 
iiiKiin* the regular convocation of ]M*riodirai councils superior 
to ]iops and cler^ alike. On his death at the eoinineneeincnt 
of the pnKTi'd.'^'^his suoai'sitor, Kugeiiiu.*) IV., siuietioiied 
the decree hywhicbtbocoune.il hud Ikhmi convened; and 
at the mi'eting of the ctmncU on 23rd .Tuly. 1-131, (lie 
new jMipe was represented by the cordoiul legate .lulum 
Cesariiii of St. Angelo, who presided over it. TJio special 
ohjectM for whieii it Imd lieon calk'd were the ri'cancilintion 
of the lliiMsites of Bohemia with the Komaa Catholic 
Church, tlie reunion of tlin Eastern and Western Churches, 
and the refunii of abuses in tlie churvb itn-lf. VoryearnfnI 
aiTangeinents were mode for tbe transaction of tho business 
uf the eoiincil; hut (ho efTorts made towards the concitia- 
tioii of tlic Hussites, und the manifestatiuu of a disposition 
on tliR jmrt of the assembled bisliop.s towards the limitation 
of the jiower and iiillueiiec of the I’a}«u*y, still stronger 
than that shown ut Coiistaiiee, alarmed the e^nirt pf Rome, 
ami tho jKipe endeavouml to dissolve it in April, 1482. 
Till' e.oui)cii, however, ofTcred a Hhiat-reslstaiice, dniiiod tho 
right uf the pope to dissolve it, and dochired tluit tliu 
authority of u council wuji superior to (hut of tho po]ie. 
The efTorts of Eiigiuiius to remove tho council to Italy were 
equally mixiiccessful. Tho contest contiimisl; the eouiiei] 
til si summoned the pope and all tho cardiiiuls to appear 
iH’fnre it, pronounced them cootunmeious on their rofusal, 
and finally suupended tho pope from office, and lutaiinied 
his functions, ruling Avignon, &c., and arrogating all 1 * 0010 - 
siusticnl decisions to themselves. I'heir authority was ac¬ 
cepted in Frauco utid Gcriiiuiiy,and by tbo Prague ComiKiet 
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of ihc 201I1 Novemlicr, 1433, |)«‘ncc was jiiadfx\Uli tlicmost 
pnworfni M'ction of tlic lTnKsiti‘t«, tho CiilixtiiiCM, wlio wptk 
granted tlie iiNit uf tLe cupfur the laity hi tho I^iriib SiipjH'v. 
Thia iio.t I'Dabli'd tho Einpcror Sipamiind In piiu ptwKONKiait 
of Ihiht'inio, and ho thon intcrvi-ix'il ns a niiHliator bctu ei'H 
tho o<iuncit aiul tho pope. Tiio latter hciii;' tniubbv] by 
insurn'ctioiu) at home, and alarmed at liia lutw of jiowcr lu 
Fninco and (lonnuuy, rocalletl hia diintiolation and vontinned 
till! artKof the (.Hiuncil liyliis hull lliidnm Sacrum,” issued 
Ibtli JIuvluiiIht, 1433. Tlio trnee, Ik>w«vit, m’ak but <>f 
aburl dunitinti. The Tnemliei'a of the couiieil wci'e bout on 
linutiiit' the; ]i()\v(T of tiie Papacy, and to tliia end they 
alHiIihheil the AKNArKM,and the prcKcuta of niutiey Kent by 
the Itishopb on their inveaUtuns ri'fiturcd tlie ri^ht of free 
election to tlio chaptera of cathedral and rn]U'{;iute (diurchcH, 
and poH-Hcil aevcral inijiurtant meaaurcs lor curbiiip vice and 
iinniomlity iti the clerjg', and afTinitiujj tlir iub-riml niliiiiii- 
jstinliuu at Ituinc. Terribly vxiopenited and ulanunl tlie 
po]»e renewed his condiel with the council, and deteniiiucd 
either to remove it to Italy, wliciv hii could dominate ila 
proce»*diii"M, or elxc to di.iM-h't! it. Tim (piention of the 
n'lmiou of the (Irei-lc and Liliii cliurclieK furnihlied the 
4aT:u>ioii. (ind hy skilful management he coiitiivMl to hnni' 
the EuKtem pntriwh ami the delepites of the clmreli, 
to;;etlKT witli the eni]H-ror himself, .Tolm i’alaxilonns. to 
Perntra, to which plai-c the eonm'il was siiimnuned. Tlie 
iiinubcrs, however, refused to BacrUiee their liherty in this 
inuniUT, imd wnt their own ships to fetch the fJreeks to 
hnl tlie VcsscIk of the jsijh-out hailed them. Issiic was 
linally fully fuiiud when, in t43K, the e.dbnl nil o]>]h>m- 
lion eouiiril at Ferrara, dcclnriiiK all Mihher|ucut jiroeii diu'?* 
at lliLsel worthless, and Uiu Cotme.i1 of ila-soi, on the otiier 
hand, decreed the suspension of tiie ikiim* ami his formal 
de{H>Kitiou on tlie ^rouiuis of siiTUiny and perjury, eleeting 
Amadeus YIIT., duke of Savoy, a weak-minded iientiil, to 
Jm* jHijM! tinder the title of Felix V. It i.s riirious to note 
that the d«i>oMtion of tho |Mipe at Basel, niid his triiiinphaiit 
publie reeoneiiialiou of the Oui-k imd laitiu cliurelich ut 
Florence, orenrred within a day of each otlier (If.'jtlj dune, 
143 k). Tim enrdiua! legate .Tuli.aii unil nearly all the 
Italians w’ent over to the sido of tlic and tlmn^h tlie 
leiuiershi}! of the council was confeiTcd u;k>ii a mail of ^rcat 
ability nud detcnniDed eonraf:c. Cardinal Louis Allenimid, 
jindil-isliop of Arles, tin* Pupal parly irriuliuillv {lained the 
nscfndeiicy until in 1440, two years after the death of 
KiiKCuius, the few lematiiiuK members of tho conueil who 
laid stood firm were };]nd to obtain uii iiiiiQesty from the 
new jKipi*, Nieliolos V., belix n-sifniiii;; tho otfiiv conrcmsl 
U]M>n liim, and tho members nitifyhij; his iilHlicatloii. The 
decrees of the council arc not aerepted by tlic caiuiiiist.s of 
ilie Church of Uome, but the earlier dei-rw*. ?ere .nceeiitcsl 
in Fnuice nnd Germany, where they were inehuled in pra^i- 
matic iunietioiih. Tlicir nccessury connection with the 
decrees of the CnunciT of Constanee wci-c defeiidi*d hj' 
ISussuet in Ida “llefenre of tlio Uallicuii Declanitioii of 
ICK’i.” The part taken by A^nejis Sylvius Piecotomiul in 
this council, even extending to tlm crime of foiec-ry on one 
occasion, is certaiuly despicable; yet lie iifteiwords canm 
to the ti;im himself ns Tojie I’li’a 11. 

BASX'BIEKT. ill urehitccture, is the lowest story of a 
bnlldiiig, fonnius tho basu of a private house or i>uliUc 
edifice. Tills fenturo of a building slioiild ]m>ssi-ss cxter> 
iially the flmmctcr of stnaigtli; nnd, iircordiiigly, in tlie 
designs of I'ulladio and the other great masters of the 
Italian “eliLssirnI” lUmaissaucc sclimil, wc find that tlie 
luiM'Uient has a massive nppennince, cnpniile of sustnlnirg 
the order or orders which nru often placed nlxive it. lii 
edifices usihI as dwellings the btiscni<‘iit is high, hnt in 
churches and other public buildings it is usiiully kept low. 
fioinc luiiK-mcnts ore as high in y>ra;K>rti<>ii ns tbu or 

story placed above them, while others are not more than a 
third or half of tho height. The pniportions of baseineuts 
you II. 


vary aeeovding to the eonvtnieneea required iu the lower 
story, or to the iinporlniie.o attnehi-d to the lloor or floors 
wliieli they may siijiport. Iu liascnieiits the; inii-Hoiiry w 
usutilly rusticated nnd set upon a plinth, on which lliere is 
soniettmes a moulded Inisv; the upjsT jiort of the hascliieut 
is surmounted by a broad band, under whicli, til limes, 
mouldings are enqdoyed. A vuniiee is also us|;d oes-ji)iiim> 
ally iiistw.id of the band. 

In the Is-antiful palaces of Rome nnd Florence the luise- 
liieiits iiro finely pnqsirtiomsl. The designs of Palladio. 
Vignola, and Seiuiiozn may also be conHultisl with very 
eoiisidemble advantage by tliosc who dusm; further nc- 
quaiiitmiee with this very ehiinuitiTiRtic feature of Uie 
*• classical ” stvle of the Rmiiilssancc. 

BA'SHAN is called by Ihn >Scptungint liannu, by 
.Tusephns and Ptolemy JinUinaia (Itiiiana-u). It lielonged 
to Gilend in the widest sensu, but in a stricter sense it 
wii-> dihliiigiiislied from and situated to the north of Gilead. 
Ihisliaii bordered iu tbu north n)Mm the Syrian district.'- 
Geslmiiand Miiaelmthi; in tho south it did not reach to 
the river .lablsik. Its western Isiundnr)' was the .Iordan, 
and its easli-ni the Syrian jdateaii. It was famous for 
its pastnri's. 

Itusliaii was a kingdom iiinler Aiiiorilish sovereigns, who 
resided in Aslit.-noth niul iu Mdivi. Og was the last, king 
of the Amoritis'i dynasty. In the battle uf Edivi, about 
the year 14.'i*i n.i ., the Israelites smote Og. with ids son' 
and all his ]i<-o|ile, until there was none left ullve; ami 
they jHissessetl his luinl. Moses g.ave iiashaii unto the 
half tribi* of M,iiinsM-li, it.c. 14.M. At the eoininenecmeiit 
of the Ghristiuu (Til Ibislnin belonged to tlie tetnirehia ot 
I'llilippiis, and afterwards to the tetnm-hia of Agrippa II. 

BASHES’ ISLANDS, a eluster of five iahiiids and 
four ni<-ky islets, lying In'tween tlie islands of Luxoii and 
Fomioso. 'I'lie five islands, whieh iin* iiihiihitisi, weiT 
naiiKsl by Jbimpier, who di-s-overeil them in H»m 7, nud 
imnii'd one of them after b»fhi. nil into.xieating drink used 
by llie natives. The other four lie called Orange, Greut. 
Moimioiitli, mid Grafton Islands. The inhabitants are a 
strong athletic nice, very inofielisiie in tlieir manners. 
The SpaniaiiU to«>k )H>Sbession of the>e jslauds iu 
Tlic governor resides on Gnifton Island, on the westeni 
side of wliicli Is a good aiielioriiig ground. 'J'be islands 
are jileiilirully wipjiliiil witli writer, .and prmluee sngur- 
eanes. jdaiitnins, yams, and other vegel.-ihles. The jsipula- 
tioii is almut KdOU. 

BASBI-BAZOUKS'. the name given to corps of 
irregnl.ir 'I'nrkisU tiooiiers in the pay of tlie SulUili. and 
drawn ehielly from Asha Wild, iind!M‘i|iliiied, iiud tiirhn- 
h-nU they are only available ns light euvnlry, ami are qniti- 
unequal to meeting regular trisips iu open warfare. In the 
Ilusso-TurkisU war hirp* numbers ef them wen- employeil 
hy the Turkish government, and they proved tlicmsehes to he 
thorough scuiuidn'ls, jihmdering friends ns well os foes, and 
guilty of the most horrible barleiritieb towards tUepi'iisantry 
and the. RiiKsiaii woundisl and ]iris(tiiers. 'I'heir fighting 
jiower WHS very slight, and thoiigli they hud lieen well iinneil 
hy the ’I'lirkisli Governniciit they were frequently defeated 
by iimeh smalli'r mimbiTS of the Russian regulars. 

BASID'lA arc struotiiies found in FiiMni. Kaeh con¬ 
sists of one cell, and bears one or mon; spores (reproductive 
hislies). The sjHires IsiriiH in this way upon Itusidia are 
culhHi brisidia-spores. 

BASIL. Sweet or Comiiioii Bn-sil is Ocimnm haniliaim. 
a ]ilaiit iN-h'iigitjg to the Laiii.vt.k. Tliis aromatic herh 
was known Isith to the Greeks and RumnuB. It is n 
native of India, an nuniinl. gnivviug iilsiuta foot high. 'I'he 
leaves have a tlnvour of efoves. and are nsi-d for seasoning. 
'I'iie Rush or Is-sser llnsil is Geimum niininium. uncd for the 
s.-iine |iUi}">sc as the swai-t basil, ami iimcli like it, ibougli 
smaller. 'I'lii-se plants Bhuuh) 1 h> cut while the Howen* are 
still iu bud, and dried in n warm shady plan'. The Indian 
I'J 
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Iloljr Bnsil (Ocimtnn tanctuw) la ^wn rimn<l Ililicln 
U ia coiiaidc'reU aiicrvd to Vialinu mid Kriatiiin. 
Ik-niU am niado fnmi tho nait, iiiiil worn os iicckliicca mid 
limi'clcla. Wild ]taflii(C’u/anuf(</ii(6V/No/oK/tntH)niiil Ikmil 
i'lij'iiiu (^CalntiUuthu Ariuo*) hi'lini}; to tliv miioi' nrdiT. 
'I licKc plauta nlxo tirv uromatU', and wcic Jlri^l-d liy tlio old 
licrlialiatK. ^Corard, in apoakiii^ of tliyiiii*, aaya lliat 
"lliti Mii'dc cutvtii tlio iiitinnities of tlin liarl, takctU away 
sorrowfularaso wliicli coiiictli of mclaia-iiulie, and iiiaki'lli a 
man iiiorrie and 

BA SIL, 8T„ or BASIL'IUS (Cr. JiatihioH,'), on 
nurouiit of liia Iraniint; and [lit-ty Hiiniaini'd the G’mi/, una 
laini at Ca'Haroa in Ca}>)>adiK'ia, about tbc year !l2d. In 
lib. earlier years lie rccKived instmetiou from bis fatlier, but 
wont afterwards and studiitl at Aiitiooli, ('oii-stnnlino|ilt!, 
and Alliens, nliiTo liufomicd a eliw«‘intiinaey with (Jn'^Tory 
of Naziniizeii. lb* rotnmiHl to his native eoiiiilry about the 
yi-.ir d.’i.'i, and (auRbt rbetorio. .Snine lime nflor tliis ho 
tiavclied into Syria, K;yiit, mid Libya to visit tin* monas¬ 
teries of those eouijtrie.H, whore ho found tiie lives of tiio 
monks so exemplary that be re.sidvetl ujmiu bis nturii 
lioiiir to follow tlieir exainple, and aocordiii^ly be institiiied 
an Hitler of inoiiastio life in the pniviiiee of I'uiitus. t'pou 
the dealli of Kuscliius, in the yisir 1170, be was elioseii Ids 
sueeessor in the hislioprie. of Caesarea. It was willi some 
ndnotams' that be nueoplisl this <li;;nity. but iio MHiiierwas 
lie liUM'd to it than tlio KnijM'mr Valeiis iM'j^aii lo [a'rsis'uto 
liiiii IsTaiisi* be refused to embrace tlie ibictviiie of tlic 
Amns, of wliieli, indeed, be and <jre;;ory Nazianwii wen; 
streiiiuiiis opponents. ’I be einiMTor reused, Iniwi-vor, ui 
len^lb to iiioiesL Basil, wlio coutiuuisl to lake a part in 
most of tlic controversies of tlie sijp'. lie died Istdanuary, 
o71>, bis constitution Is-iiii; iimdi jni]siii\'d by tin* ansteri- 
tieji of a nionastie life, ilia aiiniviTsary is eelebraUd by 
the <!)iiiieli of Boiiie oii tbe IdtU .Itiiie, but liy the Greek 
Churdi on 1st .lannary. 

A complete otlilioii of Itasil, in Greek, was issued from 
the pit'SK of i'V ds'iiius (^fuiiu, Basel, 1 b3'2), witb a pn'fai*u 
by Krasuiiis. 

(tkive’s “ History of tbe fathers of the Cbui'di," folio; 
.Suidas, “ Biusileios of (lu‘s;ire.a.') 

BA'SIL, MONKS OF ST. ^^’lleIi St. Basil. Iiis}ni|i 
of Cwsarea, retiivil into I'ontus. about llie year ^oH, for 
tlie eoiiveiiioiicn of biinself and bis followers be founded a 
moinuslery, to which be gave a written nilc for its rogulutioii, 
tbe first of the kind that bail a)>}H-ar<sl, and n bieli was 8(siii 
a.b'pted in inimerous other inonaslerios. This rule sliortly 
spreod itself over tbo Hast, and according to the generality 
of writers was not very long in (uissing to tlie West. Tbuso 
wlio adopted it styled tbeiiiselves of the order of St. Basil; 
nnd St BaHil’K nile was, iii fact tbe parent of tliat wbieJi 
was afterwards framed by SU Bemsliet. St. Saviour, iit 
Messina, is now considensl ns Its ehief monastery in tlie 
West. Tbe iiioiikB of St BjlsU in .Spain follow the Greek rit- 
na), thase of Italy the Latin. Tlio Ona-k iiiuiiks arc cbieBy 
uf tliia order, whlcli v.xists to u gix’nt extent in Uiissia. Tliu 
order of St. Basil was never introduced into England. 

BASIL'ICA (^from tbc Greek nanlUe) literally signi- 
ties a royal edilicc, and w.as npplier) to a )inbliR court wbero 
inince.s ami iiingistmtcH ndiiiinibtcred justice; butwc have 
no account of any royal residenoe being specially called by 
tiial name. Tiie name was probably derived from tbu King 
Arclion of Alliens, whoso court was called tbo 

King’s I'ortioo (S'fou liaaitike). Tbc lloin.'iiis gave the 
name uf BasilictD to those public buildings with sp.icious 
balls, at Hrst unroofi-d like many niodiTii uxcliangcs, often 
Hiirroinided with wide nKjfed ^sirticocs, ns many as twenty 
ofwbicbwere built at diflercntrtiincs in tbo various fora 
of Koine. {Seo roiii'nt.J They were usually called after 
tljo nersoii who caused tliein to las Imilt. 

The principal feuturoof the Imsilica, as finally dcvclojied, 
was a largo roofed iwve, supported on columns, tbe length 


of wbicli was not usually less tliuu twicu its width. Tb» 
niof, wliieb was called the teaUtdo, rose high above tbo 
Ollier |iart of tbe structure, which consisted of one or more, 
geiicmily of two, galleries, tidied portten*, placed one above 
tiic oilier lUong Uiu internal sides uf tbu csulrul building. 
The ]>urticus was covered with a loun-to roof, llio upper 
part of wbicli comtneiiued below tbo capitals or tbo coluitiiiH 
wbloh supjKirtud the testudo. Tlio light was admitted. 



o, u, Tcstuilo; A, A. ParastAtirip; n, Lower Torttco; 
c, UpjHir I'urticu. 


Iictweim tlie s]iaces formed by llio niider line of tbo archi¬ 
trave of tho tostudo, tbo upjHjr line of tbc lean-to roof, and 
tbu particular lines of tbc columns. In tbe loftiest Imsilium 
then: weiv two storie.s of columns, an arrangement still 
seen ill some clmrebes; these supjMirtud tbc roofs of tlio 
two side galleries or porticoes; ttio clerestory Isnug a third 
range of o|icnhigN higher still. At the cud uf the eentral 
purl of the interior a raised platfonn fonmsl tbo trilmiml 
h>r a iiiagisiralo. The tenn testudo, as its nniiio implies, 
is strictly the nsif uf tiic a-ntrnl part; but tbe tenn is also 
extended tu signify the wlndu of tho central spnee, wbicli 
eom‘s|ioud8 tu wlmt we call tbc nnvo uf n diun-li; the 
]HirtIcou9 corres]Knid to (he side aisles. 

Tbe biisllica was not only nsod os a ball for the ndininis- 
traliun of justice, but nflurdod also convonk-nt sliulter to 
tlie iiiercliants, us well os a meeting place fur busiiicss 
men gooenilly. Tbo size and proportions of tbo.so (!ditico.s 
varied ncuordiiig to ciruiimstancos. 

It is pnib.ablo that Komo posnessi'd luLsilieas in nil Iho 
difTerent fora of tho city. Of these the Basilica Ulpia, 
which formed a part of tbo Forum Trnjaoum. is tho only 
one f>f wliich there ore considerable remuliis b'ft; il is rejin*- 
sullied on tho reverso of a copper coin uf Trajan. Tbu 
niiiiK of niiotlior liasiliea, 
of tho Corintbiaii order, 
exist oil (he Falaliiio Hill. 

A large edifice of tins clinr- 
netiT in tbo Fui uni Roman- 
iiiQ,begun byMoxentiuH.is 
iistinlly numod tlioBnailieu 
of (kiiistnnlinc, as it was 
completed by tbu biltci 
emperor. 

'I'lie most pcrfi-ct basil¬ 
ica of antiquity exists in 
I’uinpcii, constructed ou 
tho soulli'west, and eon- 
suqueiitly the warm side, of tbc Forum. This edifice is 220 
foot by 80, Tho testudo rose to tlio hci{^t of about b’G- 
feet, judging from tlio diameter of the portions'of tbo 
isdimiiis still rvmniiiing. 

Tbo early Christian cliurchcs of Rome may bo considurtsl 
as llin best rescniblanees uf the Roman basiliiais. In somu 
of tliein nro still found ninny of the chuTOctenstirs of tbu 
ancient basilicas, and many wo known t« bnve boon for¬ 
merly actual Roman basilicna—such ns S. Croce nnd S. 
Mnggioro at Rome, once the baullcas attached to the Sox* 
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Nirinn ftijd LilMirian palnecs niapectivuly, Tlujrc nre twelve 
i-liundieH in liomu ntlli'd luiHiiirnN, tlui eldest ef wiiii'h 
dntes Irum ulsiut tbo thiu> of Coiistuntine, iiud 1 h I'ven anul 
to liave iM’cn huilt by tlwt cmpi^iur. The first rhurvhen 
were luokinl upon ns trilmnnls in which ihu hishops mid 
cithi-ra ailiiiiiiisU-n-tl ]M>nnncn to the f^ilty, und iho cui-liu- 
rist to tlid ftbsolvfd. Nothing could flpfMvir nt first Bight 
ninvenppn>priat« than thoideaof convert ingu tcmplu of law 
into one of ndlgiim, or of imiluting u trihunni of jnstit-u in 
the cuiihtnu-tioii of in-w chnrchos, in whicli the hisiiops 
and priestK wito to ndminintiT n kind of spintutil justhi*. 
This rrnmrk is well snpportcil by tlin fnct of the hisliop's 
throne iH'ing pLiced Is-hind tliu ultnr in the npxis. or nrebed 
TtTcsH corr(’s|Minding to the cnrvcil recess or lieiiiii'yclc, ns 
it was enlied, of thi* uncleiit Iiusilicn. It is, iumwer, inont 
proIiahU'tlial the obvious conM-nicnev of tin- ImsiliciR b-d 
tliv early (ilirlstiaus to ndopL the principles of tlint form 
of building, ns tbes<* ediliecs were both light ami s|incioiis, 
and better ndn))ted to tlie ciTenioiiies of the new n'ligion 
than were the temples of llin pagans, 

'i'lio a}isis w:is sepamti'd from tin* nave by a large areli 
(file “ triniiiphal an-li ") not reaching up to the ceiling of 
the iiate. noil the Hat wall-space between the cniwn of tliis 
large arcli and the roof was the favourite position for large 
piclnres in rnosak'. many of wiiich still exist of very early 
■ late; r>ue of the linest in St. Paul's Without the Walls, 
Ihimc, iM'ing of the fourth eentiiry, and in excellent pre¬ 
servation. The iialf dome nsifing in the n |>80 was fn*- 
ijneiitly tilled with similar work. Ocrnsionally a transept 
was introJneed in front of the apse, tlie elongation of wlneh 
gave the cross-like fimii so much mbipted in later times for 
ehnreh arehiterturc. Large basilicas f.ns old St. IVter's, 
or .St. I'aul’s Without the Walls, nt IJoine) had five aisles. 
All Im.siliras had cither a flat wooden ceiling, genemlly 
with iK'anis of w«>od riehly ran-cd und gilt, separated by 
cum d panels, or (us in .San iMhiiato, Florence) they showed 
tile rafters of the loof; whicli were ormrniulited with some 
sini]>lo eulouivd patterns in tins case. 

Tlie bishop's tlironc, with scats for the principal clergy, 
oecnpuil Ibe ap.<<e or trihnna (their stone scuts in the cntlie- 
dndof TorceUo, Venice, still remain in a perfect condition); 
the altar (gi'in'rally covered hy a hiiliiacchmo) stood just 
in front of tlic apse, where in the old itnnian iKisilieas the 
cmpi'ror's stnliiu had stood; und in fmat of the .altar a 
sr|uarc space w.as railed otT for the nccommodalbai of the 
b.wer cIit;^'. who chanted tlie service, whence this space 
was cnUiHi llic eJioir. '1 his construction with Amiio, i&e., 
ill a very |KTfect state, inny still be seen at Die ('Imrrh of 
S.m Clemente at Home. On oaclt side, elose to tlie trihunn, a 
'•pace was reserved in the nave for men of rank on one side, 
and women of mnk uu tlio cither. At the u)ip4«ito end of 
the lHisilir:i was a narrow spare inclosed hy a iuirrier tliu 
whole widtli of the chnivh. Tins space w.as tlie nafllirx 
or scourge,” niid wan for the uso of |H-nlteiits. Tiie name 
ivas also extended to (ho outer court which lay Isdore tiie 
entrance to the clmrcli, aud in tliu midst of whidi (or in 
the midst of the true ftarihfr) was jilaeeil the raitlJniru$ 
or bowl for washing the hands, in symlKilisni of llu: pnriii- 
ration to Is* gained hy prayer. See DamsM. 

Old St. Peter's, a plan of which will be found in onr 
Plate on Hasilican and Dyzantino Ardntwture, shows the 
points named very clearly, except the rnilwl-ofl' clergy- 
space. 'I'lie npse, tribuna, nltnr, transept, two ainlsis (one 
for Kpistlo and one for Gospel), the outer court or unrihtx, 
in the centre of whidi utuod the canthnnis, am nil most 
clearly shown. As it w.aa a full-sized Imsilira a scale is 
np)>euded. 

Under the tribuno, in Tcry many basilican clinrclics, 
extends n large crypt, wberdn are placed the most im¬ 
portant relics nf the church, as the Iwidy of St. Peter, 
under the high altar of St. Peter's; that of St. Paul under 
the high altar of St. Paul's Without the Wulls, &c. 


The deconition of iKisilican churches is neurly always 
interim], and consists of fn>seo or inoimic, the latter fie- 
c|acnlly on a g<ild ground, 'fheir long pcrsjvectivc is always 
solemn and im|H>8ing; tliough the eoluinns of the nave ore 
mure often irregular in size and sliiipu than not, being 
for the most |«ut s]H>ils of some heathen teiiipic. 

Kut only tlie apse, but the general form of yie mavo and 
nisk>s of our ancient cathedrals is evblently iKirrowed from 
the Italian cimrrh Imsilira. The same is alHi (me of the 
old villapi dmrrhes of Knginnd. The nave corresponds to 
the tcsludo, nud the side aisles to the portieim; the wiii- 
■lows of the nave, ivliidi externally are seen us a clerestory 
above the lenii-to nsif of the aisles, eurresjsind to the open¬ 
ing between the up|)cr part of tlie colnmus of tbu testudo. 

Modern biusilica: exist at the ]>reK4-nt day in Italy, np- 
plled, as till- aneieiit were, to civil purposes. I'ulladio gives 
tb>‘ name of UasiliciR to sucli ]>ublic buildings, many of 
whieli nre found in the Italian towns, 

BASIIt'ICA {/iafilutm Htmoi), a Gns-k ccale, which 
was roinmeuecd alsait A.l>. MTU by tli« Kinpenir Unsi- 
lliis I., who is sometimes said to give it its name, and 
niinpicteii by ids son, Is-o VI. the ]i)iiln90plier. The I'm- 
piTor's name, lintHfuit, however, wt'uld not give iimVik-oit 
as an adjective; and doubts am now thrown upon this 
tlymobigy. Ko other salisfnetory origin of the iiamc has 
ns yet bnai pni|iosed. It wjls n'viscil hy the order of Con- 
stautine Vil. alsiul A.l>. b4r>. The Itasilieaeomiirisisl the 
Institutes, the Digest or Pandect, Cfsle, Novella-, aial the 
Imperial Constitutions made after the time of .lusliniiui, in 
sixty Issiks, whirh .are suhdividisl into titles. The extracts 
from the Digest an- ]dueed first under each title, then the 
constitutions of the Code, and next the extract fmm the 
Institutes ami the Novella?, The llaialira dm-s not eoiituin 
all that 111'* Corpus .luris contains, but it euiitains soinu 
things which are not in tlie <?orpns .luris. 

An «-ilition of the Jargi-r jmrt of the Ilasilica, by Fabnjt, 
was puhlislied at Paris in lU-17 (seven vnls. folio). A new 
cditioii hy Ileinbach was pnldisltcd in lM4.')-47 (Hvc vols. 
4to. I*ipzig). 

BASIli'IPlg, ft fanions finoslh; who lived and fanght 
ill Kgypt daring the first half id tlie sivinid century. 
It would np|>e.ir fmm quotations (the original works being 
lost) that he held the notion of two primitive principles— 
one of pHid or liglit.nnd another of evil or darkness. Thu 
giaid principle or IH-Itig, with his seven n-ons or ciiianations 
—i.e. the mind, the word, the undcrst.-nnling, {Miwer. exetd- 
lencies, prinei-s, and angels—foniieii the bb-siK-d ogdonil, 
or combination of eight. Fruiii eai'li of these sprang other 
emanations, making the immlH-r lllio, the mystic number 
of till- Gnostics. In Gns-k nunicruls Ibis was cxpn-ssi-d 
by the- b-tters nbraxa* (prolmbly the origin of tlie inediaiviil 
ctmjuring Wiird «Arfi<-ff(/o6r»0; and each nngi-l being snp- 
posed to pivern a world, the whole seri<-s of niigels aud 
worlds, making together the Snpn-me Ileliig, was n-pre- 
sentisl by this numlier or symiiul. The op)>oncnts of 
Ilusilides assert that he taught tiiu doctrine of Anti- 
nomiimiMii, and that his followers practised in.'igic, but 
thm- is no evideuce of this bt'yoinl tlicir nceusatioiis. 

BAS'ILZSK (iWiliscus), a geiiiiB of Li/..vui>m belong¬ 
ing to the tiii'Axin.i-;, and cmilined tu America. Tho 
luLsilisk or rockntriee of ancient diivB (see tiio next 
article) was the “king of dragons and ser|H'ntn, whose 
hn-ath wltliereil up all lep-tation, and whose very look was 
fatal to man.'' After this it is disiippointing to find Umb 
tlin basilisk of niiHlerii nntunilists is jierfeetly hannlegs. 

Tlie basilisk is clos<-ly allied to the iguana, but dtfTerx in 
wanting feuioial poi-es, aiul In biiring only tho rudiment of 
a dewlap under iho tliront, wliieli is succeeded by n well- 
niru-ked traiisverso fubL A triangulur eb-vntiou of skin, 
snstaiiied Iiy a cartilage, rises vertically fmm the iniddhs 
longitudinal line at thu hiu-k of the head, giving a singular 
aspect to tile animal, which appenn to he wearing thu crown 
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tlmaKli no longer wlfldiiip the power of tlie old drogim 
king. The body is covered with Mindl kccied se:tle.«, dis¬ 
closed in tmnsversi- bnmls; those of the under ports :tre 
lurper. The luck nml tiiil lire funiislied with ii high eoiii 
prcHMsl crest, which is inurh nion* di<tinet in the ii,.-)lcs tiinn 
in the feinnles, and is hiipprirli-d hy Istny ruys. The biil 
is long aiiik compressed, and the iititer hinder toes are 
welibed at their ha'<e. 'I'he tiiii]iniiu' nii-nihiaue is large and 
oval. The palate Is fiirriislied with teeth. 

The Iloisied Itusilisk (//«</Vi<c;/s WfVmtiMMs a native of 
Oaiana nml other parts uf Soiitli Anieriea. It iiltnins (o a 
i-onsideralde si/e. niciiMiiing upwards of 2 fwt in length. 
NutwilliHlaiidiiig its fomiidahle up]H-aranee it is in ri'alilr 
exceedingly haniiles.s, and fis-ds pi iiiei|tal)y ii]Hin grains and 
fruits. J.ike the igtmini. it is uilKireui hi its habits, mid is 
active on tlic iiraiiclies of tbe tns's; but it often takes to 
llte water, and lashiii}' its long coiniiressed tin! from side 
to side, swims wiili great case and rapidity. The conical 
<-a)t of skin is capable of Is-iiig inflatiHl wiili air or emptied 
at |ilensure. as is tbe large dewla|> of tlie igiiiiua. It is 
the male of lliis species tb.it is so remarknlile for tin- 
dexelopinelit of llie dor.sal crest. The general colour is of 
a yellowish blown, istssiiig into while beneath; n longi¬ 
tudinal stii|s' of white edged with black extends fnmi eiu-li 
«ie to tlie sides of the hl.u’Ic. iilul there hleiuls with the 
geiicnil lint; llie tlnoal is iiiark<-i| with hands of leiul colour, 
and this lint pn-vuils on the sides of tho neck. 

llAsii.isk, one of the monsters of niislheial times, a 
fahniods erentioii like Die ilragnn, or the giiftin, or tlie 
cockatrice, rude coarse imitations of tlie classical Hydra, 
I'egasas, ('hinimra. i!(c., n)rie)i leiidehartns to (Sns'k iuyDi. 
The basilisk and eoek:ilii<-e were jiraetically two tianie.s 
for Ui<‘ saini: fabulous creature. Slmkspenru alludes in 
weveral plays to the ^sipiilar helicf in this onen dreaded 
animal, ns in ‘•(Jiinhejiiio"'- 

**lt's n tMtnilnk imlo mine eye 
Kills me to liHik oii't;” 

and “iJiehanl Ilf."- - 

Jii'hnnI—'* Tiiloe eves, sweet Indy, Inivv Infncted mine. 

.-Innr— \Vi>uld they ueio lf$nlisi», to striku tlieci dead." 

In his note on the last pass:ig(- Mr. Aldis Wright suggests 
that the name eoekatriia'isn eoriiijilioii of eiociKlilc, through 
the Ki eiieli corn/rir, .Spanish ronitrh. 'I he following jms- 
sagcfroiii Toj>M'irH“llistory of Ser]ieiits.”}nihlishedin lUnH, 
givim the luoiisliunsstory tnvoiifeil toeN])lain the immc,nnd 
i'l lierisl <-ven by the burned tiieii of the.si-ventisnitJi cent pry s 
—“Then- is someijnesDoii amongst writers about thegini- 
eialioii of this scr]>eiil: for some (inid thoso very many and 
learned) atlirm him to he hnnigliL forth of a Cock's Kgge, 
wJiicli Kgogi*, .tfli-rwaidk set upon by a Snake or n Toad, 
hriiigi’th forth the Ooekatiiee, being half a fofit in length, 
the liinder part like a Snake, the fonner ]uirl lik<- a C<K-k, 
lH>cause of a treble eunih nii his foi'e-liead. Among all 
living things there is iiono that |s-rlsheth Nioner tliiin doth 
a mail by tin- {siysoii uf a Cuekalriee, for with Ins sight Iie 
killeth him, ls'e.misc the hi-aius of the CiK-kutriee’s eyes do 
eomijit tlie visible spirit of a man, which visible spirit cor- 
inptisl, all till- other spirits coming from tlie hriiin and life 
of the he.art are then-hy eoriaptisl, and so the man dyctli.” 
Sir Thoniiis Ih-owne (“Jteligio Mi-dici”) siiys it was called 
kisilisk (fir. hunifhl'o*, royal) finm acntwii-likc crest <m its 
head, and was Dm luosl de.adly of scqicnts or lixard-like 
tilings. It had Isith shapes, for, says Sir Tiionias, 
liusilisk is goiiernliy deseiihisl with legs, w'iligs, a serjK-ntiiio 
and winding taile, and a crist or i-otiih somewhat like a 
cock. But Dm Isisilisk of elder liines was a proper kind 
of sei|s-iit, not alsive three pidmes long, as some account., 
and ilitf’creiio-il fn.m nil other serpents by advancing his 
head .nnd some wldto marks or eoroimry sjiota npon Die 
Clown. UK all miDieiitic writers have deUveml.” Sir Thoin;iB 
Browne goes h■urlu■d]y into the question of the possihility 


of this fatal power of the eye, nnd from tbo action at n 
distance of infi-ftiuns disenscs, or tho fahled dewlly sliodow 
of till* npas-tree, &c., he mclines to believe it possible. 
Tlie ilehrcws had a siiiiilar monster, moro ilciully than 
till* “ petlmii” (tir. Ms;>w, asp), which they called 'J'xeph’a 
or Txiph'oiii. and whieli in variously translated in tho 
Authorised Version of tlie llihle ns cocil-fi/rM’C (Isaiah lix. Ti), 
as a(iJ<r (Prov. xxiii. !!<!; .Tob xx. 14), and as »n‘jictil 
(Dniv. xxiii. .'12; Isaiah xL H). Tho cn-aturc 1ms sem-d 
many a jioet— 

*‘Thc basilisk, when noised, whose bresth. 

'i'ceth, sting, and eyolwlla. nil are doalli.'' 

—A'ihj, “ Art of Loi'iv” 

BASIL'IUS 1.. the M.iccdnniau, Kuipm>r of Constiinti- 
nople, was bom of pisir parents in a vilhige of Macedonia 
towards the U-ginning of (ho nintli eeutury. He claimed 
to Imi deseended from Uic ancient PnrthLiu kings, the 
Ars-ieida’, Diough whether rightly, or only from false pride, 
it is not now poasihlc to detennino. Wlien twrnfy-live 
yearn of iigi* hu proceeded to Constantinople, wltere in- 
aeqnired Die f.avcmr uf the Ktnperor Miclmet 111., hiTiime 
his ohauiherlain A.ii. td>l, nnd marrit^ one of Mielmel's 
eoneuhiues, at the same time cuinH-nting to imlnce Iiis own 
sisler to lurujiy llic shameful ]s>mDuii thus n-iidered \iteaut. 
it is pci'ha]is It little {lalliation to add that in no oilier way 
conhl. Die lieeulious Micliad'H favour Is* gained hut by 
pandering to his linrrihle and e.stravngant vii-es. In 8dC 
Michael made B.-isilius his collengiio in the empire, ami in 
the following year was murdered by him. No man's life 
was s.afe from Miehael's caprice, liasilius was in iimmen- 
tarj- danger, enijicror though oe was, ami had been still 
furtlier degraded by the appoitilmcnl of a third eirijM-n-r, 
formerly a galley slave. It is hut just to rememls-r this, 
uud also to consider the uuauhnous jtnhlic approval of what 
up)>ears to US like a crime. 

iSiLsilius wu-i pnichumcd cmp<-rur, and liis condnel on the 
thi-one wan wlsi- and equitable. Ho ro-cstahlishcd order, 
eiiforenl Diu strict administration of justice, correeted the 
abuses that had crept into every bmneli of the ndniinistra- 
Don nniler Dm profligate rcigu of Michael, and Is-g.m tlm 
cumpitation of a crale of laws which was completed by his 
son uud sueoesRor, Ix-o. It is remarkahle, as (tihbon points 
out, how eloselv ins conduct ri'siauhles that of the Em)H’ror 
Augustus, ifc ruled like a father thut countrj' of which 
he became jmssessed by violem-.o and criine. II" finiml a 
disordcrcsl stale nnd left an orderly governnieul. [See 
ItAslMfiA.} Ho disinisKcd tho intriguing J'liotins, who 
had nsnr)H-cl the p-atrinn-hate, nnd re-i-stablished the patri¬ 
arch Ignatius. He iisncmlih-d a general council at (JonstanD- 
nople in HG'.l, to wliicli Pope Adrian II. sent hislegiiDu. and 
ill wliieh Plioiius was condemned, nnd a temporary m-oncili- 
Atiim between the Kiistem and Western Cliurches elVected. 
lie n-coverod tho greater part of Asia Minor from the 
Saracens, nnd carried the arms ot tho empire licyonH the 
Kuplintes In 872. Basllius moiic a treaty with the Kos- 
sinns of Kiew, nnd sent them an archbishop, who comxriul 
many of that initiou to Christianity; and from that time 
Dm Kussinns acknowlcdgod tho antliorily of the Gn^ek 
Church. At tho cud of 877 Ignatius dietl, and Pliotius 
Is-iug restored by Basilius to the patriarchal see. firsh 
disseiisioim broke out between the Greek and the Knman 
riiui-clies. Bosilms died iu 8tiU of u blow whicb he received 
from a stag while limiting. 

BA'SnS (Wasim), a British ilistrict in Bcrar, under 
the jurisdiction of the Besident at Hyderabad-iu Die 
l)eec.mi, lying Is-twocn lfl'’2G' and 20" 81' K. hit., and 
lietwifii 7C“ iiy' nnd 78" 7' E. Ion. Tho extreme leijtrth 
from north-west to Mutli-east is about 01 miles. The 
nn-n is 211.^8 nquiirn inlles, nnd tho populatiou 280,000, 
TJicaucient town of Dasim i« the administrative licndquar- 
ters. A gocsl mctnlleil road connects it with Akola station 
oil the Great Indiim I'oninsular llailway, 60 miles nurtli. 
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nA.iiin, the more wrAtorly of tlte two taJulkii of tliti 
iliotrict, IK n rich tAhle-hiixl, aliont 10<K) feet ubovc xeQ' 
lord ; I’liKiil. the I'ltHtoru falul\ is niiUiily » succiKsinu of 
low liilln covered with tsMir {;niss. Many of the liil! 
jHiidcH rise to II height of 2(J00 feet. Iron ui'e is pk-iitifui 
tlironglioul the hi};li laiidR. SovenJ of the forest tre*’S 
yield f'lims, dyes, iiiid mnUciues, nnd Ihu jtinnk'H siipjily 
ahmuhint fuel. 'J'lie iimiieo, the iiiiUiua, aikI otlier fruits 
trees are found in nil the villof'e lauds exerpt thuM* of the 
wi‘sti-rii j>ar;/a»wi. The two prineipid rivers urn the I'us 
:nid tie* Kiita I'linia, niouiitiihi streiuns whieli rise dose 
to eru'li other ill the vilhipti* of Kntn, north of the town 
of Jtusim. The ]ar;;er wild uiiimnU are (igoiw, 1i-o{>.-irils, 
hears, wild hoys, iim) sci'enil varietien of deer; small ynmo 
altounds. The staple erops are cultou and jiuir (yreat 
inilletl, neitlier of w'hirli require iiiiieh min. Tlie cotton 
is all hiiiiiii, or the tx'st and earliest kind, thaisideiahle 
ipiaiitilies of «s«nw rico am grown on iminigated Imul, 
whii-li lias to he nuiiiiii ed for tlic crop. The diief innim- 
faeliires of the district nre eoai'so eotloii doth, hlankels, 
and a liltle Tlio diniato is preferred to that of the 

other <lisli-Iets in Jk-rar; the lint wind wliidi hluw.s dur¬ 
ing th<‘ day in the suminer inonllis is succeeded at iiigiit 
hv a cool hree/e. 

BASIN is a geographical term whidi is nsi-il in such 
expressions iiH the “husin of a sea,” the “leisiii of a lake.” tlie 
"Ih-Lsin (d a river,” and it indiidesall tlio eoiintrles drained 
liy lilt* ivahTs tlial run into such wu, lake, or river. J’ro- 
fessor lln\ley says wittily (*‘J*liysiogn»phy,” IKHiO that 
iiitliongh it is iiininfi'stly imeessaiy that there- is a dip 
inw-:iiiis(<ilhenvise the water would iiotcolloel in the basin >, 
this depressimi is so gradual tlmt it should ratiier have 
Is-eu called a dinh tlian n hasiii. 

If what We niigliL call tin- liin of the basin of a se i runs 
far inland, and eoniprehcnds a gn-at extent ot eooutry. it 
conniionly eontnins largo and fertile iduiiis, in.sintaiiis a 
nuuieiotiK |H>]iulatii>n, mid at some periml of history cii iTua- 
lioii has iiiadi- eonshlerahle progn-ss within its limits. 'I'liiis 
the basin of the Hay of Bengal comprehends emmtries not 
miieh U-SR tliim half of Kurope in extent. Aecorditigiy we 
tiiiu not only that it is.and ever has hceii, nitieh fi-cqiiriited 
liy vessels, hut also that at a very eaily {leriod eiviii/.-ition 
made eonslderahlc progress, and tlint at all limes tin- arts 
of {Kaee have been greatly enltivaU-d within its Ihuils. On 
llie other hand, if the land part, of the hosin of a sea is of 
suiaII extent, the country is poor, its inhahitauls hackwniil 
ill civiUwition, and its .'orts de«citcd. Such is tiic eusu 
witli the Amhiaii (iulf, ot which the edge of the haslu eotii- 
iie-iily eoiiieides with its sh''n*s, and in no place prokihly 
extends inon' than 20 miles inland. It is triu- that many 
ships now, as in niieioiit limes, navigate the gulf; but it 
miust lie n-colleclisl that this activity is (now as funm-riy) 
caused hy tlin trade lielw-ecii Kumpi- nnd India, and not by 
tiny indiiceiiient found in the basin of the gulf itself. 

Tlio fiasins of lakes offer likewise si-vcml varieties. 
Monntiihi lakes iiuvu in general a very' iiiutow liasin, ix-ing 
inclosed on all siden by iiioniitainK. Many of them receive 
u riv.-r at one extremity, in which case their basin runs 
up sn 'll liver to its bource. The lakes of plains have, in 
geiienl, a mueli larger basin, us they receive tlie ilrainage 
of 11 tnon- extensive country (os tlio lakes of North America 
nnd tlioso of llnssia). 

Tliu Kasin of a rivar is coinmonly widest in the middle of 
its coiu'se, wlicro it receives tiie most and the largest tribu¬ 
taries. At the Botircc, and towards the mouth, the hasiii 
grows iiiirmwer. But this rule is buhjoet to <‘xei‘]>tions. 
Tlic basin of the Nile oxc.i'eds lOOO miles in width in the 
up|H'r part of its course, but in llie middle of its course it 
is in many plnei-s less tLaii If) miles in width. The TUmuls-, 
on the other hand, ]>rc8cnos nearly the samo width ul its 
month AM it attains liigliiT up iu its course. The internal 
structure of the hasin reifuircs cxiunimitiou. Most rivers 


traverse a country which rises slowly towards their sources, 
nnd the ascent is only miiid iu the npjier part of their 
eourso; bill some rivers, after issuing from the mouiilaiuM 
which give them origin, travei-M- in tlu-iv ionrsc to the sea 
]dains of diflerenl eh-Mitinn. Thus the Dnnulie traverses 
three extensive pluius—those of Bavaria, of Hungary, mid 
of Bulgaria—wliieh arc n-speetively 10(10, H4)0, and 10(» 
feet iilxivo the sea-level. I'lains (>f hucli ditiWent clcialinii 
above the sea must of course diilrr inaU-riully in pnnluc- 
tions, soil, and eliinate. \M)encv«-r a livi-r, witli its tribu¬ 
taries, traverses nil ext<-usivc iKisin,/'. surface of this kl^^ll 
ill general picM-nts a gw-nl variety ot geological formations. 

BA'SIN. Ingi-olngy.d i-pn'.-sions of the strata occasioned 
hy synclinal dips arc thus desigimled, esjH'i-ially such as aru 
on a large scale, lu tlio urea known l>y this name the 
slrnta di]> rnnii two ojijiosile sides, nttaiiiing their grenlesl 
depths ill the ei-iitn*. Thus tlie 'J'erii.iry basins of London, 
Hampshire, and I'aiis, resting on olialk; the eoal-hosin of 
•South IValcs, resting on old red sandstone: ;ind in n lnrg<-r 
sense the i'Jirojieau basins between the I'nil, the Seiimli- 
iiaiiaii elsains, and Hie ikiviiees, Aljis, <ic. The stnita 
were oitginally dejtoslted in liori/ontal layers, and hate 
ai-(|mii'd tlieir <-onlignralion from elcialionsund depressions 
of partieiilar giHigiapliIv,il .-iveas. 

BASING BOtTSB. See Ba.iIm.stoki:. 

BA SINGSTOKB. a mmiieipal liorongh and inorkel- 
liiw'ii in Jl.niiqishire, 4n miles fioiii Loiutou hy the Soiitli- 
wi-stern Bailnay. It has a eonsidenihle tiade from its 
standing at the pinction of live roads, and Is-ing also an 
ini]s>ilanl laihv.ay eeiilie. Tin-town is pleasiutlr situated 
In the midst of a fertile au*l wCMidi-d dislrii't. The iliureh 
is i> spaeiouH ami linndsonio huildiiu:. 'i'iicre an* chnpels 
for all denmiiimitloUK of disseiileis, several scIkkiIm, a 
niecluiiiie.s'institute, |owu-h.ill. ami a corn exchange whieh 
is considered one of the best in the eoniity, nnd the hirgi- 
room Ilf wliic'li is Used for mei'lings, roiieerts, &i'. 'riie 
charities nre numerous, nnd on tin- east of the town is a 
tniet of eoiiimon land JOM iien-s In extent, over whi«h 
eertain }ioust-holdi-rx have the riirlit of pastnragi-. The 
malting and corn tr.ule.s emistitule the principal busine.-o. 
of the jihiee, hut a gisid ti.tde is also carried on in coals 
and tinils-r, and tliiTi- aii- bri’werii's, an iron-foundry, and 
a maiiufaetory of agrieiiltmal implements. The popiilutioii 
iu IWHI was 

Ill the early period of tin- Sax'-n dymusty Basingstoke 
was inferior to Old Basing. )>iit at tin- lime of tlie Oonquebl 
it liad obtained the siiperimity*. Aon-nling to l>«mesday' 
BiHik, it was a royal nmiior which liad never juiid lax or 
been dislrihuleil into liiih-s, and li.ul .it the bur\ ey a market 
worth SOM. In 12(>1 Henry HI. founded a hospital hen* 
for the maiiitemiiieo of six aged ami ini)M)lent piiesis; itn 
site was on the north side of the riier. hut imt nvestigeof 
it now remains, lu the reign ot Henry 111.. Sir William, 
aftenvards Lord Sandy.s, in eonjiiiietion witli l-'ox, bishop 
of Winehe.^ler, iiistituteil a ctiild and erected a beautiful 
clm)K-l here, which he dcilieatid to the Holy (ihost. This 
fraternity was dissohitl in the reign of Ldward VI., and 
the reieime was vested iu tie- crown; hut in the rcigii of 
Mary it was ie-estah!i.slieil. and the revenue npproprinted 
to the niaiiitenanec of a ]>riest. foi the celehriition of divine 
sen iceauil tlie iiistiiielloiiof y uuiigiiieii and boys Is-Iougiiig 
to the town. Huiiiig tin- ciill war in tin- rcigu of Oliiirics I. 
it was suppn-s.sed hy Cromwell, nnd llie i-statcswcre seized 
hy llie I’arliniiieiit. hia lliroiigli the iuterei-ssion of l>r. 
Morley, hisliop of Winclicsler, tliey were restoriid iu 1670. 
mill np|>iopilnted In their former use, and arc now enjoyed 
by tlie Free Seliisd. Ik-isingstoke sent iiieinbors to I’urlia- 
meut from the 26rd Kdward I. to the 4th Kdward 111., 

wlieii, at tlic Milicllalioii of the mh.'ibilniiis(it. is soppoMedX 
the privilege ee.^s(‘d. John de Basingstoke, a ciistiuguiblied 
scholar of the thirtmitli century; Sir James Laiirastcr. the 
uavigiitur; ami .loscph and Thomas Warton—one the- poet 
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Iniircntc mill tlie oIIkt liend-niaslcr of Wincbestcr—were 
bom in tlic town. 

llAKiNti Ii<>r>iK,rawIi‘t,MnrquiK»f\Vindii*Kr«T'Kin:i>iKtim, 
<iK tins rtiinnl lioapK ht.111 fc-Klify, nt n Miull disfunrc 
from I’iusiii^KUpki*. It wilk railed in j<'st JInittiHf/ lloiisr liv 
th(‘jiiliilaut. rnvalicis, for in tin- {;re:it n\il wav it Kto<Hl 
after reyo from tlic K«tindIn'.iJs; mid furtlier, it 
iJiiiUT-ti’d llie pvat west nia«i. Tims lliem camo to l»c 
a kind of passion on llic J^arllAinetit side to take Tixsiii^ 
House; and lids work was ^irrn to no less a man llinii 
Lioutciuint-^'em-ral Oliver (’mmwi-ll. We li'nvn from tlie 
iiarrntivo of iVtt-rs, relatisl hy di&ire to iLe IIuiim* of Oan- 
inniiH, tiiat tlie Iieiitenanl-fr<-iieral “sjient iiiiicli time with 
(ind in prayer llie niftlit Isdore tlic htonii;" nml in a letter 
dated f Itli Oetolier, I (Mb, wlileii was n-ad for joy in nil tlie 
e)iureli<‘s on tlie next Suinlny, Croinwcl] beoiiis in tin-same 
s])iiit—*•! llinnk (ohI I eanj;i\eyou a {tiHiii aeeoiint of 
liasiiit; House.’' Tlieie were, iinleed, two lionsi's, the older 
some tlOO or .*>011 ye.irs oUl, Imtli of tlieili “snqiassiii;'in 
iH'aiity anil slal«*liness •” nml Mr. I'elers waxes elmpient over 
tile lini'e stoiT of ]iriaisions, “for yoans ratlier tlian f'lr 
niontlis," and ovia* tlie prineely appointments, ns of n “ bed 
<aistin>; XtOOfl.” »'ie. Tbe d>‘tenee was d«-s|>enite, Imf no 
ilefenee availed .'ii'iiinst tlie lien utlaek of llie lieuteiinnt- 
Tbe wall, a mile nnnid, was cami-d by hlonii, 
and .after n sbarp inciiiiln(''s wmk all Ibepirrisou weif slain 
I r prisoners. 'Die marqids was an)on;;sl tbe latter, stonily 
luerrin;' tlial “if tbe kin;; bad bad im moie ;;nimid in 
Kii;;land bnt Hasin;; IIonsi> liiMVoidd adxeiitim* as he <iid. 
and so maintain it to tlie utlennost, Uir Jifiniiitf IhniH' »vrs 
vnllvil /.iii/tifli/." Till' soldii'vs wm* allowed to plunder till 
ni;;]itfal), ami tbe ivmainin;; (ontenlH were then soltl to tin* 
'snintry folk roiiml. who came for Jt in cnils. Kveii tin; 
le.nl ;pifti‘rs Were jiulied di>wn; ‘*aml wliat the soldier!, left 
tlie lire took bold on. lenviiif; notbiii;; but liare walls and 
•'Iiimueys in less Ilian twenlv hours—bein;; occasioned," 
s;iys Mr. I’elers. “ by the ne;;bTt of tbe enemy iji queiicliint; 
a iiiv-l«ill of oi'u .it lirsf." C'niinwell writes—“ f humbly 
'’lb*r to you to lia\e tins jihwe utterly bli;;blwl, for these 
following r«Mson.s:—Ji will ask about KOO mou to nianas'* 
it; it is no frontier; the jdaei* exoccdiiiKly niiiml by onr 
liaticries" I'le. Wl»eus»ii tbe I’iU'liameut deereeil that 
Itasiii;; House was fo lie eai'ted away: *• Wlmcvcr will come 
for brick and stone shall fixtly lime tlm Ktnie. foi Ins 
liains.” (Commons .lonrnals, Ibtli Oetolier, KM.'l; Spri;o;’s 
"Anolhi I’i'diviva,” lanidoii, 1(!-17; “Urontwell’s lA'tten* 
and .'ipeeebe.s,” lij- tiirlyle, tldnl edition, Txindon, 

BAS'KXRVXLIiK, JOHN, a celebrated printer, was 
Isim at Wolverley. in Woreestershin-. hi the year 17(lfi. He 
does not iqipear to liave beuii bi'on;;lit up to .nnv ]»nrtu;tilar 
iinsiiiess. In 172(1 we find him kH'phi^ a writirif'-Kcliool 
at Uirmincbain. and in 1745 be eneajrcd hi the japannin;; 
lin.shiess at tbe same place, by wbieJi be acquired coiisider- 
aldc wealth. His taste for lilemtim' and the nrts coiiiiwted 
with it led liim lodivLS't bis atlenlion towards tbciinprnve- 
uieiit and p-rfection of the art of piiuthi;;. The inost 
"hvions improvement t>» be circctcd was hi Hie sliajK- of 
the letters. Casli>n, jirevions to Ihiskemlle's attempts at 
leller-roiimliii;;, laid cut a variety of iiintrices of more 
iH-antifiil slaipes tlwn tluw of the Dntch lyp’S which, up 
to this time, bad iH-i-ii imported into Kn;;laud. nasUcnillc 
caiTMsl tin- art In a liio|u-r decree of perfection; nml even 
now Ills lyjK's would, ill many n-sjMvts, Ik* coii»iden*d niinlels. 
r>y his miccashi;; efTorts tbe art of priiitiii;; was niiseil to a 
droiM* of peifeclion piiaiously iinkiiown in this mmitry. 
llis printing establi>.]iiijciit dis's not nppifir to have Ixsai 
pioiitiilile to liiin. I'li'in n p.assiioe in a IcItiT to Wnljsilc 
it would ajqH'ar that in ]7(i*2 he was dcslivais of withdniw- 
inff from the business. Afl«'r 17fl.'l little or nothing itomisl 
from Ills press. It i.s most likely that the lypiRmphi- 
eal inipro\em<'iit whieli he w.as (he means of criecting was 
not suflieU'Ufly appreeiatod at tlie time, and eoiiswinently 


that llis effmlR were not very lilHT.illy encouraged. The 
editions of Ids works are now, however, highly iirized. 
IS:isker\'ille died in I77.i. 

BAS'KBT, a lecept.acle for domestic use, m;ide by 
intertwining reeds, osiers. &c. The name is derived from 
tin* .ancient British /«M</cd or bafi/aii'd, a netting or weav¬ 
ing of splinters. 'J lie word used to lie wrilteu “baskett.” 
Thus Chaueur— 

“ K.ir I wol prcchfl and bog in luiiiilry Imnles, 

I w»l not do no labour With min homics. 

N« nmku hatlflUs for to live tlicrcby, 
lieoiitM^ I wol not beggen Idelly.'' 

The art of leisket-inaking is one of gn'.it antiquity, and 
it is also one of the niosl widely spieud. Ihiskets are 
refern'd to in tlie Old Test.'iinent at a very early ]>i iiod. 
Ilienrkof bulrushes u.sed byJ»M*lielM*d,tlie motln'vof Mom-s. 
being imiliablv a kimi of h;iKkctwov<-n closely and plastereil 
vvilli biliimeii on the outside, fine of the most enrioiis of 
the Ihihvloninn tablets of tile Britisb Mnsi-nm, first deei- 
jiliensl liy Mr. ( 11 ‘orgr Smith [we U.vtivtsiMA] ix'lates tin* 
vety similar slory of Sargoii, king of Akkad, !(»(»• u.r. 

“ M)' ninthor the princossconceived me; 

111 ilUUciilly hIio brought 1110 furtli; 

Sl.c mn In an ark (haskot) of riislirs, 

WiUi bitnmoii tlm ltd ulin annleil. 

Stic laiindipd me on the river," Ar. 

I'l'ngmeiits of b:iskt!l-work are <M-eiusionally fmiml in the 
piebisUirie bike dvvellhigs of .Switzerland, while Hie liaskets 
made liy the .'ilieieiit Britons vveie higiilv valmsi by their 
Ibiinnii couqueiors. At the present day must of the 
tiiieivilized trilies of Africa and North anil South America 
are skilful basket'inakers, wmin of the hitter continuing to 
weave their material mi closely that the vessels sene to 
hold vvut'T. Yarious roots and jdants aro laid under eun- 
trihiition for this purpose; euiies ami split liamluHi are 
largely usd In India, China, and .l;t]Kin, .and ill Kiiuqie 
enonmuiN ipiatilitieK of willow slioots niv niiimally nsisl ii|i 
in basket weaving. lu soino (Hirts of Kiiglaiiil and Scotland 
extensive estates are planted with willows vvliieh are enlti- 
valeJ for biLsket weaving,and the rods iimsl highly esteemed 
fur tins piirpise ni*c grown in liiigluml. Notwi’tbslanding 
this, b.Askets to tlie value of X*-l((,0IKt areniinnaliy impirted 
into the I'niled Kingdom from the I’ontiiieiit. Basket- 
m.iking is found to be one of Hie M-enp-Uions most profit¬ 
ably carried on by the blind, and forms an iiniiortant part 
of tin* indnstry of almobt all blind asylums. 

BASLS. '.W B.vkkt. 

BASNAGK. JACOUKS DE BBAUVAI.. the eldest 
sou of Henri de Basnage,lKim at Kouen, l(i5tt,wiiM tbe muHt 
eelebraled liieiiiber of a dlKlingiiisbed ]*nite.staiit fuluily. 
He was sent when very young to Sauiimr, In study under the 
faimins Tanaipiil hi h'iivTe, and became the favourite pupil 
of blsmnslei. 11cstudied tlicolugyiit Ceneuiund at Si*diui. 
On Ills rctiini to Hoiien be was lereivial iiilo llie ministry 
ill Se]iteinlH‘r, lfi7(», and became p-astor of the reformed 
ebureb in that city, llonarried, in 1(184. Aiiimdu Moulin. 
The church at Boneii licing elosi.-d by imtliority in .luiie, 
1(185. Bnsiiagi* oldaimsl ]K‘m>issioa from the king fn retire 
III llolhitiil, and aciurdiiigly he settled at Botterdam, in 
which ]il,ico hi! wits a stifiendiary miiusler, inltil, in IfiPI. 
till* Consistory, hifiuenccd by Ilcinsius, ap|K>intcil him postor 
of a eliureh at the Hague. At thu lliigne be not milv 
(xeiled lihiiself in bis religious duties with indefatigable 
ze.'il, but was also employed in state nflairs. Basnago was 
the friend of the (iniml-peusionary Heinsins, and wliile in 
Ii'otleidnm had u wis-kly meeting with I’a-ts, Buyle, anil 
of her seholiirs. lie carried on a con:eK|S)ii<K-i)ee witli seve¬ 
ral |irin<-es, nobleiiieii, and ministers of state, ami with many 
sehiilm-s ill I-’rnncf, iLitglauJ, Ourmimy, and Italy. He whb 
seareely less I'SteMtied by Catholics tlnm by I'nitestanls. 
Voltaire said that Basiiagc was filter to be a minister of 
state than of a jiorisb. llo died in 172.1, aged seventy- 
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<inc. His chief works an? a favooritc Irealiw on llio Holy 
■Oiinimmion (1688), a ‘‘ History of the .Tcwk,” in five vols. 
(1706), and an essay on Dtinls and Orihiru tif Chisidry 
(1720), nil printed (in Frcnrh) in llulland. There is un 
Kiiglish tmnHlittiim of the History hy Taylor (1708). 

BAS'OUX LANGUAOl}. 'i'Ins lungim;^, Lcugua 
Jlnuamgiida, ctallisl also by the Spaniards Daicuenrf. uinl 
I'isnuHo, is fi{H>kvn hy the ]M*oph! wim iuhahit the UasqiM! 
l*n)viiici'K and part of Spanish and French Kuvarre—that 
is, the (-oniitrii's lyiiij; in the anj:lc of tlie Bay of Bisuiy. 
Till! ixaipli- nil] thi-ms<‘]ves Knskaldiiinii-, nnil tlu-Ir lantps.'ifa’ 
I'hiHkara. Thi'ti-Miinuiilcs addiired tu ]m>tellinl the Basque 
l:in|!:iia{'t‘ was s|K)kcii liy all, or nearly all, the primitive 
inliahilaiits of S|iaiii and Pnrtuptl, and the south of Fninee 
hefore the invasion of Aryan tribes, arc so nnmerous and 
cnnehisive us to umonTit nhnost to a deinonslralioii. The 
vlyanoloKy of the woiils denothu* tlie aueient names of 
iiioiiiitaiiiK, rivers, and towns, in almost every part of llic 
^M'liinsnlu, is one of the strongest pnsifs. Tin- f^kaniples 
•f words in wiiicll the first element appt'ars In he Basque 
ari‘ ]ier}ia]iH the most striking; siieh is arha, nilin, .a ns-k, 
which ill names of phiees assumes the fomi nutii. Mislcrii 
imnies wliicli contmii the element are, Astejjnieta, Asiobeza, 
Asliiripi, i\re. 

The Basque is eiitindy unrelated to any other known 
tongue. U is of csaggiTaledly apghitiiiative tyjs-. iii- 
ciir|sirating into its verb a variety of ndatioiis whu-hnre 
clsi-wlieru »!X)iressi-d hy iiidependeiil words, | See Al Xll.l- 
Anv Vi.itns,'| KeMdesterminationscquiMilcitl loall those ' 
I'xistiiig in English, it has fn‘qnentntive. iliuiiimliie. and 
aiipneiitativo terminatiimK, like the Spiiaish and Italian. 
Verisil 1 IOI 1 IIS are fornusl with the termination uri or iirijti. 
to denote a physical actor, and lia. to denote a moral one; 

s g ii/it . ■ mlid. l teaelu ' l*n 

.he iihstrae.t snhslnnlhes it has likewise two tl•^Millatio^..^, 
iitmunin and f/m iv/H; the former denotes a natural, and the 
latter a inoml quality, defirt, or perfeetiou. Thus, mrn- 
trtimiHH dciiiites iimdiiess, ns a plivsienl deniiigenient of the 
mind; uoratfucrlja, an iiu-liiiation to in:idno>sfroni a strong 
)>a.s.siou; and mi on almost ad iiijiaifuin. The Basque siih- 
staatives have no blgn to e.xpn'ss tin- relation of gender. 
There is but one article, wliicli is a for tlie siiignhir. and nr 
for the plural. Tlih- sign forms tlm eharaeterislic of iioniis 
as to imniher, and is in nil ca.S0A nQixed to the snlistantive 
—as gniionn, •‘inaii-lhe;’’i^wicoHne, “men-lh ** As the 
pnqxKsitinn is always aJlixiHl to the niMiii, tlicr inav Is- 
Miiil to exist os many c.imm no there are pr<)|sKiiiijiis. 

The moods of the verb are ch-M-n. ami the tensi's. 


BASQUE BBOVINCES. THE {Laa Provinona 
Vaaeongadni)^ arc situated in the north of Spain, and con¬ 
sist of the provinees of Alavu -.r Alva and Guipuzoisi, oud 
the seneria of Vi/cayiior Biseay. Alava, tho must southern 
of the flin-e, la hounded S. hy tho Ebro, \V. hy tlie provinei- 
of Burgos, E. hy llml' of Kavarra, and N. hy the sierra, 
or muunlain cluiiii, wliicli fomis the coiilinuutiuii of tin* 
Pyrenees westward. BlhCay, (Jtiiinucua, and*a very small 
]Hirtion of the nortli-westera part of Alav.!, lie tu noith of 
this sierra, and hetweeii it and the Bny "f BiMwy. Tlie 
nenoriaof Biscay h:is on tlm w'est the prmiiiee of Sinitand<-r. 
and on the east that of (luipnzcua, wltieli is itself Isiunded 
E. hy Navarn and ihu Freneh dejuirtineut of Basses I'lu-- 
m's K. The Basque IV-vinees foim a pretty regular tiiangic. 
tile altitude of wliicli from tin* Ehm to the Bny of Biseai i< 
ulsnit C7 miles, nml the ha'-o, which ivstsou the Isiy. ts 
iiliout '.*0 mile ir imitcd area is 2971 square milc'. 

of wliich Biseay eoiilaiiis 1267, Alara 1082, Cauipiizcoa fi22 
The jHqmlation in 18 k;{ was- Biseay, 190,omi; ALtva. 

. !);t,0<H): (itiipnr.eoa, 107,001): total, •l/>0,on(l. (iuijiuxouai.s 
one of the nmsl densely js'iqihsl of the Spanish piovinei- 
' The siirt.iee of tlie Basque ]*nn hires, wliioli fs of a siinilui* 

; cliarai'ter f liiinighout,ci)iislsls of imnn-roits ranges of iiiomi- 
taiii sent oirfunti th<' in.iiii sierra nml intersi'Cted by valleys, 
whieli are duiiiied hy iininerons siaall stri'aiiis. In Bi'iay 
I mid <inl]>n'/eis. the rivers ull ihm* north into the Bay of 
; Biseay; tie* largest of them are (pna-iM-dhig from west to 
cast') tlic Nenion or Nenu, the Cadagna, tlic Jlundac.i, 
till' lasjneitio, the (hidamsi. which separates lliesi.' two 
provinces; the Delsi. the Ihol.i. the ttria.the L’ruinea. tli" 
l)y.ir/.nn, and the Bidawia, which separates (tuipuzcisi from 
[ France. The rivia> of Alava How into the Klnv. The 
’ most impoilaut of these is tho Zadorra. The inountuiiis 
, Ty c.ilraieons. lint in some places they consist 
of f-.’mdslom' uiid slate. They alMiund in e.\ct‘Ileut (Sislures; 
I their high shqii’s are eniwned with forests of ouk, and in 
i iiisuiv jiliU'cs ot chestnut, the fruit of which is used as fisiil 
I in the country, and also cxjKirtcd. 'J'lic vallcjs con-Ul 
i of n rich clay soil. Tlm pcr.jile are not verj- industrioU'-. 
' Most of them are engaged in ngrlcuUinv. which is Imtt'T 
! uiideistoiHl than in many jsirt-s of Spin. Oxen nn* used in 
ploughing, hnt s]i.ide liusliaiidry in chiefly adopted. Tlio 
. jM'.isantrj’ livi' gi-nei'aUy in rosenos, or hamh'ts of si,\ or 
eight lion-s-s. E.ieli fanner i.s the proprietor of tlie land he 
. tills. The <•1111^ crops mi.scd an- wheat, barley,isifs, maize, 
I fruit!i,liein]>. lla.x.and pulse. Some pour wine called c/tneo/t 
is ninde; inif tlie eonnnoii Imver.ige is cider, applt s lieiiig 
verv' ahundant. The chief irou-miiies and smelting furnaces 


.nci'ordhig to sumo B.asque grammarians, mnunnt to forty- ' 
six. Every verb <um 1 h* conjugated in tweiity-si.x forms, | 
showing the diHercnl ndalicniMif the agent to the action , 
and to the uliject which it nficids. The rekatimi of tlie 
speaker to the jiorson spoken to i** also cxpivsscil hy 
partirnlav terminations. Thus there an* five diflen-nt. 
temiinations, vd/. fnim mi inferior to a HiqMTior. from a 
man to n woman, anil rire irrs/l, and also between equals. 
The Byntox is very Hiinplc, and unhjccl to li.\ed rules. In 
every wntimee the BuhatniithT is idaced tirst, then tlm 
article, then tho adjeitivo, then liie luUerh, followisi hy 
the verb, and lastly tlie object, with the pivposition flfli.ved 
to it. Example:—•S'eme «</««• l/nt-tr eiin/ii-d-euf-ruz 

ardnrn’ntr re; tho literal ineniiing—“Soii-eriHihed-onc, 
given-us-han-lo, varcH these;*’ wliieh means, a had son 
lias cauBcd us these troiihles. This order is that in which, 
gencmlly apeaking, an illiterate Ihisqno places the wonls 
when III! Attempts to Hpnk Sp.inisli, for whieli reason tliu 
Spaniards mil conrordimrwi IVscdina a l>ad cimstmctioii. 

The Busqnes appear to bo a Caiimsiaii raco; tlieir skin 
is “whito" ami tlicir fcatnres wgnlnr, hut thidr sjiecch 
cuts them off irnwonihly. The problem of tlieir origin 
lum Imcn nttackod many times, and still niTonls battle¬ 
ground to pliilulopcts aud ethnologists. 


of Sp.niii are in llii“se prniinei's. The oiwh are yitv rich; 
those of Sumom>slro yield ih‘{ ;M-r cent., those of Mondnigoii 
dll per cent, of inctiil. The mines are worked chiellv 
hy English, rreiieh, or (•ennan compnies. C-opper. tin. 
marhle of ditVereiit inloiirs, and jasper :ir«’ also found. 
The pnqKiralioii of ehnreoal, and the jiiqiortaiit fisheries on 
their long extent of se.'i-boiiixl. afford einployiiicnt to those 
not mgagiil in tillage or in the iron-works. The number 
of corn-mills for grinding flour, which i.s one of the principal 
export*, is Aery gical. The climate of the Ba.sqne I’m- 
vinees is damp ami eiien-.-itiag, and very changeable. 

Tlie Basijtie ihitiou is mlainly the first that wdtted in 
the Spanish iieniiisiila, ns far os historical evidence gm's. 
hnt its origin is tinknowii. Humboldt considers the nioilern 
Basque loition ns the n’prcsentativc aud the dcseeudauts 
of the greal ii.ilion of the Iheri, who were xpn-ad over tho 
wliole poiiinsnla and sjmkc uno luagnage, modUied into 
iliffenmt dialccl.s. 

In the time of the Homans th-' ]iooplo now r.alled Bnsque.s 
were railed Vaseom-s, and in t!i« tiftli century of our era 
they weiv known by the name of V’arduli {/Hcciiniario dv 
(ft Ariidniiin, art. ‘‘Alava"). Tho territory which they 
iMsiipied ill ancient times extended on both Bides of the 
Pyrenees, and comprised the throe Basque Provinces, mid 
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hotli S{HUii)>liaud Fri:ncliNuv{UTe(Strobo, uL; riiny, iii.20). 
■J'lirjr wcro till! ooly S]HuiiardKn1io prew'rvcd their iudcpond- 
ni«i!, licit liaviiij' been Kobdui'd by nny of tlic untioiis who 
iiivadvd the pciiiiiDulo. A body of ViiMHiiicK in itji'nti"m-d 
I Tacit. “Hint." iv. as Hcmiif; npiiust (.’ivills and tliu 
Hiitavi. No Irstf olmthiatu %raK tiieir j L'Kh'laiif'c n^niust the 
tiotlis, their iiiiul coiiqiicNt hein^ only cfli-ctcd A.n. AKO. 
I’lio Aralw \^»‘rc iio.vvr able to penetrate into tliclr fostnc-sbcn, 
and thu ChriKtians found in those inouiitaius n shvlti'i 
aj'niiiHt the Mobnmmi'dans. Jn thuyoorl^OO AlfonsoVIII. 
of Castile, in his wars affiinst. the Kinj: of Navanv, invjMlcd 
Alavii mid Ciiipnzciim ami tliosi' pniviiicos were iiiiitisl tu 
Ciistilc, the kin^ t.ikiii^ thu ciutlonuiry enlh to niuiutaiii 
tlieir jirivile^'os. 

The {'ovcriiincnt of flic Ihasquc I’nivinces ditrers entirely 
from that of liic rest of the pciiinsuhu Kvery jiroriiiee 
lins its own eonstitulioii and a he|uiiatc j;oveniaiciit, not 
ilifTcriiic much in spirit and fonii from ciu-li other. IK-le- 
;;at<‘s froiii tlie tliree jnriinitientsinuet nninially tu considiT 
the coiinijoii interests of the pruYiiices. 'I'licy employ a seal 
lepri'selitinx lliiis! interlaced Is-inds, with motto " IrwruelHit" 
(.*■ the IhriH* are one”); hnl no writti-n federal pact exists. 

Tlie chief privilci'es of tlie Vi/.eay;uiK miisist in paying 
no taxes exeept. those levied liy their own juntsLH; in every 
\ i/.eayan heiii;; liy bii-tli an liid.-d^'o. nr gentleman, and 
.u:kiiovvled^ed us sucJi in every jinrt of Spain ; in not heiiio 
siilijecl to any Irilmnal, or to any otln-r laws, either in 
(heir own ]iro\inceor In any other part of the )H'iiinMi!:i, 
than (heir own ; ami in huviii/a jnd^'e resident at Vnll.i- 
dolid for the .'idiainistratv'ii of those laws In exsos iK-eurriii;; 
out of the jirovinee; in lieliqt exempt from iidlilaiy serviee, 
eseejit in the defeliec of their own euniilry. 'Die jKis.se 
sioii of these privileges has oeexsiom-d imieli troulde in 
Sjtiiiu. where it has U-en often eiideavimrcd. hitherto with¬ 
out eoi’iidete suiress, to reduce them vvilhin the j^-nural 
syatem of tile eonutry. 

'I'he \’ixeaYaii.s and Ciiipuzeoaiis aie the iM-st sailors 
in the peninsula, and skilful in luitniiieieial traiisaelioiis. 
They are Very active and imhmliiuus: their chief oee.iipa- 
tioiiH ore nj^rieiilliirc, eoinmerce, .linl ilic inaniifacturint' of 
iron. 'The women assist the liieu in the r iiltivatioii of tlie 
;;roniid. am] an* reiaarkablu for their eleiUiliiies.s. The 
di'uss of the men uml Women is similar tu that of the 
iiiuiintaineers of Castile; iKitli wear aharnis. a sihi'Ics of 
shoe wliieh Is made of a hard and mitaimcvl piece of hoo- 
sUiii, or that of any other animal, vviueh they soften by 
soakin" it in water, and then cut it into ph'ees of the siac 
Ilf the fcKit, wliich they fasten on with strinj's. 

'Die llosqnes are j^nendly found anioiij; the npjK'r .niid 
iiiori) truslisl senvints In civil life, niid in tlie army and 
navy limy make exn*llenf ]*etty ollh-ers. 

Ill ] S73 u se.Iiemu of visionary ivforin was jiiviposed hr 
the Miulrid /government, vvhieli inelnded, aiiioii'/st other 
intei-ferenee.s with llasiiuu privllep's. the ini'or|Mimlloii of 
their three jiroviiiees with Navaira as a sinirlc state. This 
aroQMsi the jpeatest idami on the }«irt. of tin* ItoMpms for 
tin* safety of their jweuliar and, in the main, very exeellent 
system, und eanM*d them to lake a very pvoniim'nt jkitI in 
the Cat list iiisurreetion which broke out in lluit year, and 
was not stippie.s.sed (ill 1tt7G. 

BASQUBS. LE PAYS DES (“ the Cinmtry of the 
n.iMines ”), thu name formerly f(iveii, fnaii the muiie of its 
iiihabituiits, to :i dhilriot in the soulh-vvc.stern eoriier of 
Fiaiiee, It is at jirescnt compriMcd iu the departinviit of 
nussi>s l*yrcn^es. Ki*o 1 'yuknkks, 1 Us.*>ks. 

BAS'BELIEF. I'he Italian term haMO-rilici'o. nr 
the Kreiieli (niK-nlSr/, is euininonly applied to any work 
of Mnljitme isninceted more or less with a plane sni'fiiee 
nr hro Lpouiul. iMul in this Rcucnil Kcnso in oplKWeil to 
iosulaliHl detaehed figures, or seulptmti iu the round. In 
its mon* purtii.-ular incanin;' hoiso-rilievo, low or flat relief, 
is usually appropriated to llgurea which have a veiy sligiit 


jirojectiun from the. pround. AUo-rillevo, on the other 
iiand, is not only rounded to tho full bulk, but has 
penerully some portions of thv fipure'S qnito detaehed; and 
iiie^zo-rlliuvo (u Ktylo betw'eun the two), althnuph some- 
times ronnded to a cnnKiduruhlc hulk, has no part ciitiirly 
nneuiiiKxttcd with (ho plane snrfnee ur pnmiid. 

In carefully kueidnp within llie limits, however narrow, 
which defined the style of rilievo, the preat artists of 
antiquity failed not to roiideiiso into that ntylu the utmost 
perfection l■<tmpatill1(l with it, wliilo the various njiplienliinis 
of thu works suppestod nhuiidont variety iu their tu'alment 
und uaecntiuii. 'Dm British Museum contains unquestion- 
tihly the finest cxistiup Bpi*cunensof this branch of Ke.nlptuio 
in the rilievo wludi doenruted the i’artheiiou, or Temple of 
Miiierv.a, at Athens. Tho so-calhsl ‘‘Gates of 1’ar.adiM*.’’ 
hy (ihilH'iti .and I'isann, at tlin Bnptistt*ry at Floieiiee, are 
pvkhups the linest S{iuuimcns of has-relief In'tweeii the 
tmelculs and Flaxinaii und Tiiunvuhlsen m our own dav. 

BASS, in musie, is thu up|Kisito to treble. The piave 
notes, or notes which arc produced hy less (Inin alHiul 
20(1 vilir.atliMis ]ier si'coiid, fonn the hun, those of liiplier 
vibratioiis the Inble. 'Die note called “middle C” (with 
2.')(> vibrations) may lie said to divide tho tvvro. 'Die word 
is a eoiitriu'tiou of the Italian luw. 'Diu kimtn ii 

Fnpiidi vroril haet vrxs u.sixl in corlluT times with invi-i-sely 
tlie same meaoitip both musie.ally and iu pi'iieral spi-eeli. 
hut the eoutracted Ilulian iorin Iuls how quitu Mipersa dnl 
till' native wonl. Wc proceed to pivc sume special miisle.il 
ajiplieiitliiUK of thu word. 

I 'J'lie B.VS.S .Sr.WK is that slave of ttvo lines which has 

, u|ioii it.s fourth line the F cluf. 



'Die F clef (sometimes incorrcetlv c.alled the Bu*^ eh-n 
reprewnt.' the / witli 17y’y vibrations )ier secoiid, and is 
I in fact the h-tler F written ae.ross thu line, and ehaiiL'i ■! 
i hy successive niodiliealioiis into its present foim. For the 
relative posilioli of this clef to the others, see Ci.Kl-'. 

I The notes of tiio liass stave extend from the li in.arked 
' III the above example, with 06 vihratiuus {kt sivond, to (he 
I a in the same example, with ‘il.'t} vihrutlons. 

' The Ba.ss Vi'K'K is the lowest voice of men. Its 
; extreme eomposs is from K or F to t* or /' fur ordinary 



t lirst-chiss chorus sinpers. Solo sinpers have frorjuentiv 
nmeli preater ninpes. Ordinary voices lanpu from (« tu 
e' or iV. Pnrcell writes down to 0 .and tip to c' in liis 
Cclehr.ated aiitlieiii, “ Tliey tiiat p(> down to the sea in 
sliijis," und thu lower note is touched moic Ihuli once, 
j We pive one pnssnpe out of suveraJ;— 



Tlicytiutgii in ■hipr.Ac, 


III niiollier work Tureell repeatedly touches the upjMT^/” in 
the Ihlss voice part; while Clirysandcr ("Jlmnhl,” i. 2-I I) 
quotes n still more extraordinary pliruM* from nii cuily 
settlnp by Handel of “Acis and Galatea,*’ that cantata 
vvhieh ill the filial armiipement by the pruat masU'}' still 
afibrds umnlxc-d dulipht. The song fur Tolyidictuux 
(PolifiTTio) hiUH this pasBogo:-— 



4:0, 
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Here we mny cxpliun tLo lil^b a' by tbn einpsr neing tlie 
fulMitto voice; Irat uu mtcb trick would scrxe for tlie low C. 
Wc aro tbcreforo forced to Ibu eoi><dw.ioii that tlie voircK of 
foriiiur tbiiett wero lauru exteusivo in iwin]>ai)i> tliun tliOM) 
of tim pit'ftent day. 

Tlio Baks 1 'aht of a wries of liannoiilea ia the lowest 
]>nrt, Kiin]ily, without rcfercueu to ita actual aciiUnicss. 
TlniH ill the fuUuwini;— 



the lower uotea of the p.'iir nn> the baas of tlic lianiioiir, 
alUu)ii;'li tliey actually an' hi;;!i in the treble hlaro. Here 
the word hiUsS nieanalowest.” There an* luuuy .s|Hrial 
rules an to the proper r/nidnrt of a Ikinh juirt, for tliis is 
ofti'ii much fettered, while upper |Kirts .an* quite fn*. ; the 
rexsoii heiii^ that a harmuiiisl lias to build his whole 
i:oiistrueti<iii ou his bass, aail (lie part must theicfon* Ik* 
lij'idly ejirrerl to Ik; suitablo for so iiiqMirtant-a fiiiielioii. 
lit text-hooks ou haniioiiy the exmTi.s«*H are always ^iveii 
as biinftt, wjit'ix-oii the learner eoiistmets eliurds nerordili;; 
111 the rules, and tlie art. of Haumony is hence often called 
•*tlioroUi;h Ikisk.” The littin;'of an aeMmipaninieut. to a 
ineliHly In-lout’s rallier to CiiMPOsn inN; iiiul lliotit'li it 
a]i|icars iieihnps to one niinequaiiiteil with the aiL to Is* 
the niore iiii)Hirtanl thiiij;, the elinly of liannniiy that 
is. Die slniiy of tlic jn'ojieraeeoiujjiininieiit of a lti»A • is by 
f.u tlie most necessai-y and Jundainental exeieiw*; iiiileed it 
pm'iHles all utlier thi*on*lie.a! inusieiil inslnietioii, 

BASS, an island, or mther i'n'ut niek, hi the Vritli of 
I-'ortlu alKUi) u mile and a half from the siioiv of HaJdin;;- 
toiishire, in 5tJ“ N. l.it., 2“ 111!' ^V. ion. It is a mass of 
^ruimhtr greeustone. It is nearly of a round sha)s-, ahunt 
a mile tii vircmiifeience, and rises 2)13 fn't atmie the sesu 
The Mirfoee is ahunt 7 acres. Towards the soulli, that is, 
opposite, the iiiaiiiland. It decliiiefi with sliolvini; riK'ks to 
the water, and then* affords the only huidin;'-])l.ace, which, 
however, is nut without difficulty, even in cuhii wenilicr. 
Towards the noith, and also on the cast and nest, it 
rises iHTpendieularly oat of (ho sen. mid in Nime plitees 
tliu preeipices liuiif; over. A eavenied pa.'-saee iiiii.s 
lhro*a}'h the I'ock, whieli may be sailed through when thv 
sea is ealni. Somo writers have .saiil (lint ii]k)u th<* top 
of the roek there is a spring, but (his is uoL in reality 
!h<‘ ease. The iKlaud ed'ords {uisturc* for a few sheep, 
hilt it is princi|Nilly ri'inarkablu for bein^ fieijnented by 
lliK.'k.s of iiijualic birds, wiiieli continue ihoie ■Uiriiij' the 
.-iimmer. Of the birds whk'li frequent the nirk, the solan 
;;(rsu (the btisMunm) nro the most illiunihiut 

and iiitcresliiij;. They arrive in Marcli Jind take llieir 
defsirturi! in Septenibcf. lUiiiilH'rK iirc taken ami 

killed for th<‘ir feathers and fat. Tln-ro an* remains of a 
fortress and of a small chapel on the mck. In l-ldti 
liobert JII. placed his son, nflcnvards .lames 1. of Seot- 
laml, ou the Hubs, till n vreM*l could 1 hi proeiired to eoinev 
liiiii to li'niiiei*. Thenn* lie embnrkeil. and was eiiptured 
by direction of Henry JV.. and reluined uiiiefi-t-n jears a 
prisoinr in Kngland. 'I'lio Bass was jiiircliasi'd hy (he 
Kn;;lish ;^ivunimcnt hi 1071, Imiu Sir Andn-w Ihimwiy of 
Abbutsliall, the proprietor, and was tiM'd as a prison for 
the CoYcimuters under Charles II. and .lames II. Jt w.xs 
tho lost phu-e ill Great Britain that held out aeainst 
Willinm 111. In 17U1 he dirueted tliu fortitieatioiis to Ih* 
ilestniycd, mid iu J70C it was planted hy the erown to 
Bresideul Sir How Dalrjmple, with a reservation of the 
]s)wor of renewing the fortiilvalioiis if at any time the 
Kit^liwli tioveniiiieiit should de.siro to do so. 

HARft XNSTKUBIBNTS are those which take the 
lowest parts of those played hy their n*spectlro fuiiiilioH. 
Tlius tlie b<ua clarionet is the Nime as on ordiuiiry 


C1.AU10NKT, but speaks an octave lower; the bafsel-ham 
is a clarionet speaking a tiflli lower ; tlie baaajlute is now 
obsolete, hut it was playeil like a ii:igi‘olet, aiui was au 
octave (or nearly) beneath the Kia'tk; the huss ifrim is 
Is'llcr known as the “big dmni," and is sufficiently well 
expn*BS(*d hy its name; tho baiut tuba is the lowest of 
I the saxhorn fmnily, a sort of IhiMtiAKiMi:^ with the 
eiiumious eoinfiass of four octaves, ls>ginuing mi KBty, 
more than an octave U-low the Uass stave, .and giving tho 
heaviest tone Iu the orchestra except ihii donhie hiuisiMin 
|mk> CiiNTUA-KAriori'o']; the basnnm is tlin chief Imss 
iiistnimcnt of the •* wood wind” \ see Basmhis^; and fitmlly 
tlic buu rinl, nr siiiijily the Imlss,” arc fumilinr names 
for till' Vioi.oNci-.i.i.o, which is the lowest of the string 
fiunilr in use in ehamlH-r music, just as lliu well-known 
tfoHblr bma oecupii's tin- siiiiilar |H>sitiun in tho ui-chcstra. 
.SfH! CoNTItA-llA.sso. 

BASS'S STBAIT. Is-twis-n N'ietoii.), in Australia, ninl 
TaMiiuuia, was lirsL diseovered by George. Bass, the surgeon 
of ,a British man-of-war, while 011 a M-aling expedition 
fiom I’ovt .hicksmi in an opi'U boat in I7tlt<. The iieure.st 
appriRieh of Australia ainl TaMiiania is lietwemi Wibon's 
I’l-oiiiontoiy to the north, and Giiciilar Ileail to the south, 
the distance Iietwis-n wliieh is ln3 miles. Tin' greatebt 
de)ilh of water helweeii tliesi* two jioints is alwul 270 feet, 
with a bottom conifioSiHi of stones, sand, shells, and coral, 
hilt no de^Kisit of mini. Tliv jirevailiiig winds am fnnii 
the west. The tide rises fioiii 8 to 12 feet. The strait is 
.so tliickly studded uitii islands mid shoals im to render 
the navigation ditliciilt. The islands abound in seals, si-a- 
elephants, ainl utln-r luaihie animals. 

BASSANO. I! iiu'ouio da I’onte. eotninoidy called 
liiiAAntiii. wan honi at Bas.'.aiio in the year If^Kb He wms 
instructed in flie eleiiu utary ]>riiicijilcs of Ins art hy lii.s 
f.ather, and was afterwards .vnt to Veiiiee. He applUsl 
himself uilli intense assiduity to the general sliuir td tlin 
gieat artists of the Vi*iie1imi selitMil, and in all that relates 
t«» mcehanical jiMetice. witli extraordinary suevess; nor 
are evidences wanting tlmt oieit in grandeiir of style mid 
eoiu'e{ilioii he exhibited at tli.il iiiiie a ea]>.ieity which 
none who judge Jilni h\' his latiT works would suppose 
him to liave jsisM'ssed. Bnssuiio also painted poitrait.s, 
iiinl several of tin* most ilUliiigiiished ]K.’rsoiis in Venice 
sat la him during hts residence in that eily, among them 
.Si*ha.stimio Vene/.io, the doge, Ta.sso, .and Ariosto. On 
the death of Ids father In* returned to Bassaiin and took 
]M>ssc>.sii>ii of bis jciteiii.il residence, sifunled «iii the pie- 
tuix'sque hanks of the Breiita. He resided lieiu during 
the remainder of Ids life. " Bussano,’' Sir .Toshna Ileynnlds 
ohseiwes, painted the Imhits of tin* district of Bussann, and 
eilUed them patriarehs and ]inipliets.” But iu spite of Id.s 
iiefiTis, Mtcli is till' spirit, clearness, and decision of his 
touch, the deyitli mid riclincss of his tones, ninl the gcncrul 
idctliresqiieiie.ss of Ids etieets, that his works not only 
conimanded the respect of eoi)leni|K<rary artists, hut have 
been always valued hy judges of painting for qualities so 
iii)]H<rtmil in tlie art. Giacomo da I’oiite had four miuh 
who followed his jirofos-sion. lie diis) in 1602. 

BASSAN'O, a city* in the provinen of Vii'Ciua, in 
Kortlicm Italy. It is situated on tin* h-ft hank uf tho 
Brciita, 15 miles north of Vieeiixa, iu a ilislrlct famous for 
its natiural Is-auty and firlility. The town iUelf stands 
on an <*niineuet' at liie base of the Guriiic Alps. It is sur- 
jKiinded hy old ivy-elad walls, and is joined to n Bulmrh 
on the right biiik of the river by a very hniidsome bridge, 
indll by tJie arcidteet b’ermeinn. .'k-veral of the chui'dies 
of Bass.mio are dmnntcd with paintings hy Giaeomo da 
Voiite and Ids son Francesco. Near the cathedral rises 
the oiiei'-furiitied tower of Kzzoliiin. Ihu eniel GhiLoltn 
h*adi‘r, wiiich affonls a lovely view. Bassaiio is a place of 
greul trade; it has niaimf.aeturc8 of silk, wisdleii cloths, 
straw hat.H, and tanneries, mid one of (In* Lirgest printing 
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<iflirr-s in Jtalv. The p<ipn1iiti«in in 1^82 wns 
Tin; ffuntry aniund w hilly, oovercd with viiws niul olivc- 
i rw», nrnl ii>t<‘ra{H!rMi><} with villaKcs. B«inapiirt« ilcfi*at«-(l 
1h« Austrians under WurmsiT nt Uussaius nn Ktli R«')»- 
tomlinr, 175)(j, four days alliT tin- ImttU* of Kovcnilo— 
having inarclicd hitiiiT from Trc'iit in tveo days. In 
hi- vli-Yiiti'd the district into a ducliy, and coiifcrn-d it upon 
liis w-cn-tarv of slate, Murct. 

BAS8>BAR. a li.ar of woisl running almi!; the under 
Kide of the “ l>i-Hy ” of tin- violin, vioJu, violoncfllo, &c-., in 
the dim-tion iif and dinstfly iindi'nicath the liass string anil 
the luiKS foot of tlic hrid;;e. Its ofhee i.s to resist tiie 
thrust of the liridi'e on tins side, just as tin- siniiid-|K>st 
it'sists it on till- ti'i-lde side. 'I'lie rise iit piteli, and tin* 
1 -oii-aspn-iil {'n-ati-r .strain U]>oii iii.stiinnents, at prcM-nt us 
liiiii-li ns n third nioi-i- than Ifil) years siii<-e, has caus<-d 
vtiHi-r hass-hars he iei|iured: and it is .almost iniiHissible 
now to find a <’n-iiioiia instniiiieiii frertaiidy imjsissihh! to 
lilld one in artind use) with the oriptud h:iss-h:ir. 

BASSE (Isihnis) is a i;emis of lisiit-s of the ewder 
.^r.VNTiKiiTi.iiTi.ii. heh*iii;in£t to the same family as tin- 
ri'i:(-ii. from whieli it dilli-rs in the toii;nie iH-in;; eovensi 
nilli teeth, and tlie first dorsal tin h-nino only nine s|>ines. 
The liasse is found on the eiuists of Kmo]H- and Ameriea. 
’j'lii' finrojienii s|ss-ies is a soriu-ioim lisli 

wilh a larp* stoiuaeh. .md was miieli esteemed of old. Uy 
the aneii'iit (iris-ks it ^Y■ls so liij'ldy valued that Arehe- 
.slratiis rails a l»:is.se Iiniii;'lit from Mile! “ oflsprili''of tin- 
;'>kIs,'' It had is-phued the sturL'ism as hi<'hesl in n-pnle 
at feasts in the days of Aiijmstus. and it was a iiialier of 
iiiiportanee to aseeitain the exaet liM-ality of the rajihin- of 
n hasM-. .\t certain seasons tin- haise of rhers ^^ns m".st 
prized. Aee<inlini; to Jlornee. the e]ii<-nies of IJoim- eimld 
li-ll at a hite wlielher their /wyi/had Urn taken hetwis-n the 
hrid^o's over the Tihei or in-ar the M-a. “.it fin- inonth ol 
the 'i'nseaii river." Tliese were the yoniit'er lislt, and were 
s]inttisl. The tine.st wete iianiisl (wisilly), U'eaiise 

tlieir Ih-sli livall(-d w<h>I in sofliu-ss and wliitemf..s. Ae- 
<s>rdin<' to Colimn-Ila, the enltivati-d htste of M.ari-ius 
I'liilippiis first tam'hl the Jhaii.’ins to ja-ize the Uts.si-tiiat 
w-ejs- taken wliili- exlmnstiii.u' their strt-n>rth in stenimin;; the 
eiirn-iil of the 'filu-r. 

Tlie has-^e was snppusi-d hy the .niirieiil wrlU-rs to he very 
e.-irefui of its safety. Aristotle eulis it the most enimlng of 
fishes: and Ovid and A-^Iiau kiv tii.at wlit-ii im-loscd hy nets 
it will hnvron in the Kind, and allow' them lo pas.s over it. 
It will strike off a Imit with its tail, or if e.'im'ht hy (he 
hook it will twist ahotit so as to widen tlie wound, and 
suQVr the luirli to ronie out. It. ren-h(sl its iiiick-iit iiame 
iif J.vpns from its enniiiiiir, and that of J.ahrnx from its 
voraeity. The Kti'ijied IhisM* (/.nf/e/jj- Vnitftiiii*) is thenio.st 
miinnon of the ^ioitii Ami-uVaii s|H-eies. 

BASSEIN'. u distriet in tlie IVcii division of Brili-h 
lliinnah, lyinp lieLweeu Ifi'' -I t' and ]““ f*ti' N, hit., and 
U-lwarii lid"* I&'and i)iV’-111' K. Ion. The an-a is tifllT 
square miles, .and the p<qnilation oJln.OHO. 

The distri<-t is in sh;i|«- an iirc-puhir js-irallelopram, ex¬ 
tending iiortliwanls fnnu tlie Bay of Beiip.il. and divided 
into two veiy unequal parts hy the Anieiut Hills. 'I'ln- 
westcni portion forms a iiarrrnv inoniitainous strip; the 
i-.isleni is a stn-tch of alluvial land, traii-rsed hy thns* 
l.trpe hraiielii-s of tin* Irawaddi, wliieh llow- in-iirly jsamlh-1 
to one nnother into the sea. Of this tr.iet the northern 
and laj^e.st ]s»r(iim, as far south im Npajmtaiv, is well 
wa1<n-d and vf-rv fertile; tlie sontlnTii ^tottinn eeitsist.s 
of eidtivnti-d plains ami larpi- wastes of forest, pmdnally 
iner;'iii;' into loiv niiirshy proiind, ent nji into immeruns 
islands hy the iietwurk of tidal creeks unitinp the monllis 
f'f till- li-awaJJi. 

The ehief jiriHlnet. is rice. Scsnminn an«l tohaeco an; 
eultiv.ited to a small estent. 'I'he prodiu-e of ihu distrie.t 
call easily he transpurted hy the sea-wuter creeks, the 


natural means of coinTnimication, which also irrigate and 
fertilize the country. 

The climate of Bas-ein is relaxing, owing to the situation 
of the district in the deU.a of the Imwaddi, with the fsmntry 
arminrl intersected hy tidal creeks, the imuhly hniiks of 
wldeh are exjiOHod iliiring the greater p.-irt of Uie day. 
The raiiifoll MimelimeK e.xc.t'eds lUO iiii-lies per ainimii. 
Cholera und fever are endemic, whilst bowel cumpluiiil.s, 
dnijisy. and rheimiatism nm common. 

liAHMi-nK. the hi-aclqiiartcrB. station, and ehUf ixn-t of 
Bassein district, is situated in the della of the Iraiviuldi, on 
Uith haiikKof the Bassein river. The po|iuhitii>ii is 2 -l.i)lHi. 
The port has rapidly inuprcssed under British rule. Bie<- 
forms the chief article of export, und is iiiaiiily sent to 
Kiiro|H‘. Small quantities of thuher, cotton, tolsieeo, and 
oil .seeds .are also exported. Tlie ehief inqiurls an- enal. 
sidt, idoee-piiods. eoltmi stulTs. and crorkery. Chinese 
jmiks hrinp sm.all (xmsipiunents of tea mid silk, mainly f«i 
the use of the Chinesi- vommunity. Niitlu- craft fiom tln- 
isiast of Madras hrinp eoeoa-nuts und other articles used 
hy the MiulnuMs-s, who an* employed hirgi-ly in losuHn;' 
.Hid imliiadinp ships. 

Bassein was nllerly depopulated in the time of Alounp- 
hhnra (Alonipral, and no trnstwcii-tliy records of its early 
history exist. Fr<iin the natural iidianlapes of its site, it 
lia-s at.wais Ut-ii a hai-bour of eoiisuleralile imiiortnnce, and 
is iilluded to as ‘H'osmen,’’ hy Balpli Kiteh nnd olln-i travel- 
h-rs, wlio founil B.inpiMiii a small vill.'ige. Dnrhig the first 
, Bunne.si-w.ir tlie neciqiuli'iii of the town hr the British 
! was unopposed, the Bnimese gnvemor Imiiiip s<‘t fin- to it 
and retreated. The piqmlath.n pradually ri-lunie«l, ami 
the i>Uee was not iihaiidoncd till the coiiclusiou of war, 
when the tionps W(-re withdrawn. During the seeoiid 
Bill nu-M- war. in 18i»2, Bassein w.os finally taken hy :i.ssan]t. 

BASSEIN', ail island oil' tim emist of the Konkan. in 
the Boinkiy IVe.sideury, is separated hy n narrow cliniinel 
from the niuiiil.'ind. it lies iH-twmi I5)°2ti'and 
N. hit., and lM-twee« 72^ dH' nud 72“ h i' K. Ion., U-inp 
ahont 11 miles hi length from sonlli-eust to niirlh-we.si, 
and in hreiidtli. The .'iri-n is 30 squoi'e miles. Willi tin- 
exeeptinii of two nigged hills of considiTiihle si/e. the siir- 
f.ire of the ixliiml is tint .mil its noil rfeh, yielding erojis of 
lice. ]dantiiiii, supir-eane, and ;»»* (piper betel). 

BASSEIN' (Wonai), till; eliicf town of the snlMliiisIou 
of the Niiiii' name in 'fanna district, Jhiiriliai. alHiiit a 
miles from the B:isM-in liond station on the Boinhay, 
Baroda. and <^*n(nil India llnilwny, und 2 k miles iimtli 
of Bomhiiy. 'I’ho jsipiilatioii is alioiit lu.oiio. Bassein 
i-arlj' .ittraeted the noti(« of tlio roiingnese. ns the river 
nr HtmiL separating tlio island from the mainhmd was a 
i-oiivenii’iii reiidexYoiM for shipping. In ].^3-l Bu-ssein, 
witli the land in its neighUiurhooil, was (s-d«.*«l to tiumi 
hy Bahadur Shall, king of tluxcrat, and two years later 
the fort was hnilt. For inure tlum two eeiitiiries Bassein 
n-muhied in the liamU of thii Fortiignese, und during 
this time it ndvniiced tu such pnis]H-riti that tiie city 
«-ame to Ik- called the Conrt of tlie Kortli. imd its nobles 
were pnnerhial for their Wealth and iniigniruemv. Wilh 
plentiful Kup]ilit-B of Isifli liinlier and stone, Bnss«-iii was 
adonied witii inniiy imhie hniidiugs, iucliuling n laitlKstral. 
fivo isiiiveiil.x, thirlis-n rhnrclies, and an a.sylum for orphans. 
Till! dwellings of Die lihiiilgos, or nri.stts-jaei, who nluio- 
ivere allowed lo live within the city walls, are descriheil 
(l(iro)ns stately hnildiiigs, two stories high, griiccil wilh 
eoveii-d haleunii-s mill large windows. 'I'owavds the end 
of till' seveiitiH-iilli eentury Bassein buffcml seven ly from 
oiithreaks of the plague, so deadly lliat in Itifih one-third 
of the jsijnilation was swept away. In spiti; of the general 
dei-uy of I'ortupMPw; jtower in (he seventeenth ecnfiipy, 
Bassc-in, ns late as 172<», would seem to have rctainc-d 
miieli of its jirosperity. In that year tlie popiihilion was 
returned at C0,U00. But tbo wealth of one city was 
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»Ti!ililu to Kta^ tlift ndrnnro of MurliatU power. Id 173!) 
i'liiinnnji Appa, a ilistint'ii'mlied MnrliuUu iteiifnil, at (lio 
liead «>f u ]K>wcrful annv, a]ip<'an\) licfuru BoMSeii., After 
a Ku-j!;c of three iiicnitlm, eonducteil on Imtli aidi's with tlie 
pn-atc'ht akill and roHnii;c, the parrisrm was f^rotl to 
oapitiilatc, and the town imd district of Ita'iscln paam) 
into llic linndtt of the I'eabwa. TTnder tho Mnrhatlna 
Ihiaaein bocauie tlu« chief place in Ihcdr tiTritoricx iK'twccii 
the llaiikot river and l>a]niin ; hut tlicy did not long kc-cji 
jMisKi-xHtoi) cif the city. In 17HO, after a Hit-Re of twel\o 
davN. it. Wiifl natdnrcd by a ItrltiKh army, xuidcr (ii-iici'al 
tloiidanl. Ity tlie treaty of Stilbni (178-^ it wn« n-stored 
(t) the ki.-irhattaK; and in 1H18, on the overthrow and 
«le]Kisiti»n tif Iho last of the PeshwaK. it was rc-siuncd hy 
the En"liHh, and incnqHindcd with the Tnnna district of 
the IloiidNiy I’n-sidency. 

Of old IhiKHitiii the walls and min|>.arts remain in n state 
of rihmI pn*Ker\-iitii>n. Within the hielosurv tin- rnins of 
tile eathi'dml, of the Dominiean ennvent, of the Jesuit 
Clnircli of >St. Paul, and of St. Aiillioiiy's Church, hiiill as 
<-iirly as l.'»37, can still ho identified. At Baasein wa.s cou- 
cludi-d, in 1803, tie* hniiorlant treaty hy which the IVsIiwa 
at'reed to niaiiitaiii a Ihitish aulmidiary fnree, tlius \ir- 
Inallv disHoIviii}; the fllailiattn confedemev. 

BASSES PYBENEES. S^'e J’TltKNihH, It\s.sr.s. 

BAS'SET'BORN. See CouNO iti It.xssKTi'o. 

BAS'SIA is a Ri-iins of triipic.al jilaiits, belonpiiiR to fIn- 
Older SAm'TAfK.l.. 'i'lie sjieeies are found in the Hast 
Indii-H and in Africa, where lliev arc of jjn-at e<-onoinieid 
inijMiitaiiee on aceiand of tlio almndauee of a sweet bnttery 
.siihstanee which is yielded by their seeds when )H>iled, The 
wliilish fh-shy contllals divided alswc into eiRlil lehes; the 
stanieUK nn- uuincnius: and the ovary, with six to cioht i ells, 
liis-otnes u pulpy fruit with three or four onr-sisnled cells. 

/fttWo hiifiiru'vn (the Indian lmtl«r-tnH-> is found wiM 
on the Alinora ll’lU in India, xvliero it ;jn»ws to a coiishl- 
t-rahle size, its trunk sriniotiines inensurinR .Mifeet in heiehi, 
and 5 or tl feel in c imnnfen-ncc. I’lvni llic weds is pro- 
<lue«l a fat-like suhstanec. a kind of veRi-taldc butter 
which is used for rhciiniatisin, aud also in the nianu 
faeiurc of soap. The pulp of the fruit Is eatable, and tlo' 
juiec- of the flowers is made into supir. 

JtuMiu louyijiilln (the Jndlnii oil-tn-e) is u large tn-e ii 
good deal like the lasi, 1ml its leaves arc imirowcr and its 
(liAvers inucli more fleshy. It is a native of the peninsula 
>f lndi.i, .and is found in ]ilantatioim along liic sontlieni 
coJLst of Coroioamh'l. Tls fruit is ycllnwiKli, and yields hy 
piessure n vahinhle oil. wlneh is nsed hv the imorer n.-ili\--s 
of India for their lamps, fur so.*ip, ami iustead of bett--v 
till for nsikery. 'llie flowers also nr<- nmte»l mid eaten 
by lli«! Indian jicasant.s or bruised und isdled to a jelly 
and made into sinall balls, wliicli are wdd uv exchanged 
for fish, rie<’. and various sorts of small gn\in. The wood i-s 
ns liiml and durable as tc.ik, so that this is one of the 
most gi'iu-rally useful trees found on the conUiu-nl of India. 

Itauia hti/ufia (the mahwali) has oblong hsivi*s. and tin- 
corolla has a very }»rotid)crant tuU. It is a native of tlie 
mountainous parts of the Clrcars and of Bengal, where it 
forms a iniddling-sizcd tree. Its wimd is hard and strong, 
and jiropcr for tlie nnxe« of wlireU. ’I'iic flowers arc eaten 
hy tlie natives; they also yn-Kl by distillation a strong 
hitoxieivtiiig spiiit. l-'ri-m their dcisls u eonsideriilde <pi.-ui- 
tity of gn-cni,sli-ycllow oil is obtained, whieli is found nwful 
for the supply of lamps ; it is, imwevi'r, inferior to that of 
tlic last species. It is enrions tbiit this oil stains linen or 
wiNillcn chilL as miiinal oil dues, while the fatty snhsl.im-e 
of the lutyratva posw-sses no such property, hut 

will'll mlibcd on cloth leaves no tracu In-hind. 

A fourth siHfics i.s l{a$sin Parkii (the slie-n-tris' or 
Africiiii butter plant), which is so iiu]Kirtaut mi aiiiclu of 
African internal comnicrct*. Tins plant was freijuently 
upoken of by Park in hie “Travels in Africa.’' 


BA SS I OWY, a district, in the former province of 
Champagne, in France, now forms the arrondissoments of 
Oliaumont and lAiigrcs in the dciMirfmcnt of Haute Marne, 
tho canton ef (londn-court in tlie deprtiiient of Meuse, 
aiul a sniall portion of tlie mroiidissciiient of Har-stir-Auls- 
ill tin- department of Auhe. Its chief towns weiv Lingn-s, 
tiliniiiiiont, luid Itourlion-lcs-llains. 

BASSOON', a wclNkiiowti orclicstml inatrumont, form¬ 
ing lliv Ikws of tlie “ wisnl wind.” [Si-e IxsTitrMKNT.VTMis 
niid Ou<'iM.S''ritA.] It may he considered ns a Imss obm', 
wliieli it n-semhles in being played with a douhli- ri-ed fsts- 
Pki.ii Instiu'mi.n'is I; and it is one of liie niost vfTeelive 
and import.int iiiRtninn'iit.s in the whole orelieslui. There 
MH-iiis le.-isoii to claim an ciLstern origin for the liassism, mid 
to regard it us a devclojaiii-iitof tlie drone of tlie llAiii'ii’K. 
'I'liis is the more likely from tlie Kgyplian word for hagpiiM*, 
ciiiiininro/i hi soom, the last syllnhles of xvliieii elosely 
cones|H>iid wifli the mediawal name of the in-lrmnent. 
buzttiiif. Its Italian name fnyuHu (wlienee the (iennan 
fiiijiin) is derivisl fiuin its rcscmldjincc to a faggot or 
bundle of sticks. 

itsaliiiost fortnitons origin stamps the hossi-rni with a 
i }s’i uliarily not yet ovciTuiiie. It lias grown up from a 
1 eotiiUry hass-pipe into an orehestral iiistmniciil of great 
j heaiily, by iiKHlilieations a^ gradual and slight as lliose 
I wliicli con\crtc‘i tiu- crwlli into si violin: each maker has 
addeil SOUK- toiieli of Ills own iiulividtiality. and none has 
, yet siiceeisled in liringiiig its eupricious scale into regnlariti. 

! Kis-riits iitt<-liipts nt Ihis liave only snei-is-ded at tin-ex- 
! |H-iise of iiion* iiii]iortuut elianictcristies, and the biiss<iou 
I i.s the s<di! iuslrunieiit, e.xcept tlie violin fainllr, of whieh the 
' older instnuneiits ai i- the ino.st esteemed for iiuality of lone. 

'I he iiistiuinciit is in live pieces, tlie crook (currying (he 
j nioiUh-piwi', tuid jimji-ctiiig sideways fn'iu the iti.iiii pi]H-). 
I wing, laiit. long joint and bell, forming together a tnlic of 
I Conical Isne !>3 iiicbcs long, and giving the note liU|?. 



' Finm the ciisik, iilsiiit 13 iiiehcs long, the tube pioiss-d- 
I tlinnigh the wing down to the lH>tloiii of the taill, sdsail 
I o'J inches more in all. then turns sharjilroii itsell. .-Lseciid 
I in-g again w illiiii (lie butt, tlirongli the long joint i which is 
j fastened to the wing hy the wooden '* fla]>" whieli gives 
I the latter its iiimn-) up to the Ih-II, iiiehcs in all. Tlie 
l.illei, tlierefuri-, is the totid lieiglit cif the histrn'iient ii. 

I ii|<pear.niee. This .-irmngcnient of the ])i|H- lenders the 
{ boli>s able to Ik* brought conveniently witliin r'-iicli of llie 
! Angers, mid accordingly the left hand. In-bl nlKHit breast 
i Itigli, liinls (iiigi-r-liole» in tin- wing, mid the right hand. 

! held alsmt level witli the middle of tin-right liii-rli. governs 
the holes ill ihe hiilt joint. The Imssuon itself i> snpiHirtcd 
slantwise acn-«R the Isidy, partly hy the JisiinU mnl pirtly 
! by II slr.ip passing n>nnd the pi-rforiiiei's lieek. 

The lowi-st note of the hassoon (llU.-’t i' two selliitonex 
Ik- 1 -iw that of tlie violiniecllo (O. and W.igiier fling der 
Kilicluiigeii “) has written for even a sewiiloiie below tins 
bill few other naii|Hisers ventnn* to imitate Iiiiii. 
Tin- comjKiss is very extensive, reaeliiiig tlirongli tlin-e 
entire oelaM-s np to hy in the iiiiddh- of tlie treble stave, 
aiwl giving semitones idl the way in the hands of an awi-m- 
plisle d |HTfoninT. Ordinary players And some notes very 
diliieiilt. however; and owing to tlic individuality of llie 
lias'iMiu hardly two iiistniineiils me alike, so that the liest 
pkavers e.imiot )il.-iy it|s>u an unfamiliar iiistruuieiit. The 
notes are tlie waiseentive partiol tones of an open pijH? | sei» 
P.vr.TiAi. Tonks). hill the Rime iioti- can often he pro- 
iltieeil by two difTeient fingiThigs. mid soinethne.s by tiiix-e. 
or in a few cases hy four, in each ease with slight dlfTer- 
eiires of ]iileh and quality, an th.it a fine jierfornicr is 
j guided very mucli hy his car. In tliis partieulai- also the 
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liospoon npproxiitiati-H to tbv violin family more ne.orly tlian 
any otlier Jnember of the ciroliestra. Tlio ba.SN)nii part w 
f'eiicnilly written on tiic hjL>K Kt.'ive, tait the U|i{H'r jurtK 
(iiR witli the vinhmeello) uvv written on the t<-iK>r 
IlH tiii;;eriii^ Komewliut resi-mhlcs that of (he olme. aiu) the 
ki-ys with not mure tliiiii lliiec «)>ai 7 » or iluts in the bi;;u:t- | 
tnro an-the euHie»it. 

NofttherwimI iiistrninent. Jins so miieli ^Jlrietyns tin* 
InibMiim. In tlie iippiT octave itb tone ih full of expression, 
viny tiemly the vjulnneelhi jjk :i m>Ii> iubimment, 
iuiil Htill inoix* nearly a feiior \(iiee. On the other hnml, 
of the notes in tin- iiii>i<ile iielave, the ^leat master of 
histrumentatinn, Itnlio.!, in his eeh-hrated trentisi* on the 
Mlhjeet, thus sjieak'- • “ When M. MeyerhixT. in his resiir- 
reetion of the iniiis lioUrt the IhniP), wisheil to linil n 
pu](‘. cohl. cailaveioiis sriiniil, lie ohl.-iimil it from the weak 
tniihlle iioies oi (lie icissMin.” I'roiit (“ Jnstninientatinn,'* 
l.on«l<in. IKHO) ]i(iiiit% out llial llnmlel hmi “«h>ne pre- 
eisi-ly lilt! same thin;' ji eciilnry Iwfoie in the seeiic lK‘tw<-en 
Matil and tlie Witch of limlor" (li.niihTs *■ SjinlFiir- 
tlier, (he cr«tesi|tie elh'i-ts of (lie hassoon. espi’ci.illy of the 
tow notes, .‘inil most of all when played sl.i(Tato, h:i\e [ 
piiiied it the title of the *‘elo«n of the orchestra.” J'ew I 
ean ri'iiiiiin iimmned to smiles when the exf)iiisitely fininy 
*• t-'lown'o Man h." in MeiiileK-oiin's •• .Miil.snmmer Ni;ilil's 
Jtieain” imisie. is played, and of this the lms.so<iii j'ive.s 
inoie than halt the lininoi v. The sinni.ar use of the instm> 
nient hv Jteelhoxeii. in the r.isloial Synipliony,” is | 
Im-IIcvisI to he all ideali/jittoii of an aetmil {safuniianei- hv 
.( dnilikeii ilim-raiil nnisieiau; howe\ri that may he, it is 
tuirivalled for its hmnoroiis etTeet. llaidii also was very 
foinl of liu.s.s(Hn] full, in liis oenial liniiiorons way, Weher 
and Wiiitimr are Lni ar masters rather of its inore seiions 
4•HiH■ls. .\s a ;'<aier.il oiehestral insti'iiiiient. .apart fnmi 
solo elVeels. the liav-ooii ;;ives the liass to the lliite, ohue, 
and eliijiiiel in eoiiiMn.ilion, ii-.i'd as a eoniiast to tlie rest 
of llie oreliesir.i 5 or in I'assaoes it leiiifurces the 

viohmeello and thi' fitlier Imss instniments. Frequently 
the Iw'o h.-issooiis miile with two horns t<> ]ihiy a separate 
jtftssaoe, and tliis i'rolens of iiistimneiits bU'iiils .so perleclly 
if well played, that tlie eU'ect of font horns is imitated. 
'I'he wonileifully heantilnl o|M-niii;' to Selinls-rts Symphony 
ill l> niiiioi (initinished) is only one of loimtiess coses in 
point. It is evidmit. theiefore, that the asserlion iiKade 
allow ns (o the iiniii.dh d variety and iisefiilness of the 
ha'SiNiu amoiiost the wind instiunieuls of the oii'liestm 
has )HH-n Well liome out hy fact. 

BASSOON, BOUBLE. Sis> (h>NTU.\'i-'.\«i(i'rro. 

BASSO'RA. .*see l’>( ssoi: Ml. 

BAS'SO-RILIE'VO. See B.vs um.iki'. 

BAST. In lloweiiiio mid the lii^lier llowerless plants 
lihroiix strinp;s may he noticed ruiiuin;; ihiouoii the stem, 
and iinitiu:; in oldei jKii-tions of ilieotyhslons tu fotiii a 
lino. These (ilmms slrinits, ealhsi in iHitaiiy tihru-vasnilar 
InnidleK, are eonipos'sl of twop.ii1s, tlm woody portion and | 
the hast, separated hy the ionnali%<- tissiie (C.VMiill'M). 

The host jmrtion eunsists of tliiii-walled cuhieat cells 
(pan-m liyma) and hnif; eells formin'' tnls-s. iiswell us of 
(lie (me bast. Ion;; lihres with lliin wails ^treully thickened, 
tonsil, and flexihle. These elements may oeeiir siiyly or 
to'jriher. in varions iiiterinlxture, sometimes irn^ilnrly, at 
others in alternate hivrrs. 

The lust einployi'd hy ;;ardeiitTS for Ivin;; jil.atit.s is n1)~ 
tnined fioni the hnie tree (Tiliay. Cuba lust, used fur the 
oanie pm pose and for Ivin;; Imndles of eioars. is from the 
West liiili.in tns', till- .Mountain MalnK' elaUim'). 

BAS'TARD, an iileoiliinnte ehihl. Tlio word conies 
from the old Freneli tumtunly uv.Jiln tie htmt (pnek-saddhO, 

son of n paek'saddle,'’ not of a hed. Ainnii''; old Kn;;iish 
wrilcra it is applied to a child not honi in lawful wedhak; 
and .%s Hiwh he is teelinieally distinsnished (rum u iniiUer 
(Jiliug iHulU-r(iln.i'), who is the le;;itim.ale offsprinf; of ft 


muller, or marrhsl woman. The term natural is also 
applied to all children Isim ont of weilluck. 

By the older EllKli^h hi^v, n child hont diirlii;; the iiinr- 
na;;e of his |inren1s is le;;ilimnte, even if the ehihl is 
he;'otteii ont of matrimony, lleiieo It was a iiiAxini tliat 
nothing hut physical or nnhiral iinjiobsiliUity, surh ns the 
eontmued absence of tliu liusband beyond seits, &.C., coahl 
justify an inquiry into tlio real putemity. At the present 
time, however, the fiw;t of hirth during miirriagi', or witbiii 
a laa tiiin tiino after (lie. husluind's death, mves only' n strong 
pri'Miiuption of legitiin-noy, wliieh is ailiahle uf being re]>e]h'd 
iiy satisfactory evidence. 

An illegitiiimte child is n'garded, for most ptirpnses, .a'l 
the son of iioboily, and is tlieivfore heir-at-law tu none of 
his n-puted nnci-stors. He has no father, nioHier, msIit, 
nor hruther, legidly. He is enlitiud to no distrihiiliii- 
sliare of the jM-rsoiial projierfy of Jiis parents if they die 
inlestatc; uiiil under a will he cannut lake iniiler Iln- 
gi'iienvl ih-seriplion of “s'lii,” “daughter," or “elnld,'’ by 
which legiliiiiato children nloiic nro presumed to lie desig 
iiated. But he can take under a will miule even U-fore la 
is Isiin. if Ik- is jurtieiilarly deserilx-sl. He may iieqiiir*- 
]>i-ii|M'ity himself, mid tliiis buconie tlie fonnder of a fresh 
i.imily miii a fresii inlierilamv, though none of Ids lineal 
ilesci-iid.nits can claim thruugh him tliu piiiperty »f his 
reputed kin. If he dies w itlimit wife, issue, or w ill, Ids 
lands aiKt goods escheat to llic crown, or lord of (he fee. 
Ill the funner event, it is usual fur the cnwvil to resign its 
claim to the greater ]i;irt of the |>roperly oii the jietitiou of 
siiiiie of his iieaiest qua*i kindred. A Ivislnrti has no siii- 
naiiic until he has aeciuii'ud one by repiit:itii)li, and in tlii' 

I nieaiitiine lie is pniperly called by that uf hi.s niotlier, and 
she is entitled to tile custody of the. child. 

'I'lie tirst Knglisli statute w'hirh pruvides for the main- 
teiinnee i f illegitimate chihlren is the 18 Kli^. e. It, whirli 
' eoiifeired on justiees of the js-ace the power of re(|uiiiiq. 
i from om- or both of tlm ^mreiits n weekly or other payment 
! for (lieii support, and in default thea-of, of ismimittiii;; 

' them to gaol until they found surety to make sueli ]iay- 
j meiit. or elsii tu appear at (liii next rpiurter eessious to 
■ ahide the Older of tJiu justices. The law on the Mihji-ct of 
, kost.ird eliildi-en has undergone many rhAiigcs, wlilrh .show;- 
I lljitl no settled principle lias regulated our legMlatiun on 
j this snhjeet. Hiider the Act of Elizabeth nud later Acts 
of I'ailiaiiieiit, <iown to tiui passing of the J’lKir Law 
Amendment Act in usual praetiei-wa.s for the 

mother to apply for relief to the ]>nrisli othi-ers of her own 
p.irKh, by whom she w.us curried befon- the imigisti-nti-s U> 
he interr«*gated resiM-cting tho putiwnity of the child. An 
order uf utliliatiuii was then m.ade, and the ropiiled father 
was iinlen-d t<i emitrihuUi a weekly payment, or was Imund 
to indemnify the. ^eivish against tiic futimi r.xpciuH-s of 
iiuiutcimiiee. By the 7 vC 8 Vlct. e. !t»l, the ofllccrs of 
all paiishes and uiiiuns Were depriv.sl uf the power, which 
lln-y Jiatl iM-fore, of applying fur orders of nthliatiun witii 
regard to ilh-gitimalc eliihlreu born hrfoiv or after the 
^Kissing of the Aet, and the nmthei* ahine was entitled to 
apply for siieli order; but ill ciujc of the death or ine«|>a' 
city of the motliei- the guardiADS might enforce an order, 
although they eoidd not ajiply for one; luul {iftyiMents were 
to Ih- made to some |icrson up|Miint<'d hy tiie justices to 
have tlieenstody of the child, and not to the parish oflieers. 
1'aynientx on iiecuniit of bu-stard children are now rcgulntetl 
hy the JtasUirdy Liws Amendment Act, iH7"J (3f> & 3»» 
\ iet. e. (i.'i), ami hy the "U & 37 Viot. c. 0, l>aw»e«l in J‘S73, 
by wbieh it. was nnu-iided. Tinder tbeso Acts the uiuther 
of a bastard nmy snmiiioii the putative father iK-foro tlio 
|K-th- wssions wifliiu twelve months after the birth of the 
child, or at any time on proof of money liavhig Is-en iwid 
to her witliin twelve inoiillis of the cliild’s birth in rcb|K*ct 
of surli child. The justices may then make nn order uii 
the piitiiliiu father fur the inaiutciiancc and educutiuu of 
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tlic child, not exceeding 5*. pcT week, ami («it the expenses I baatard and another man iw to the puwcT of disposInR of 
of birlh, w of the funeral of the diihl Khould it have din). Ihh pn<pert)'; ami he nm)' Kurcu'il to any estate, real or 
The sum paid for maintenance is to be paid to tin: imitlicr, • j»erM)nni, by Hi»ecial desicimtiiai. To liiN lawful rhildrin, 
and if she nejtloct or dcKort her otltiprhis hlio may ho nlM>, hi> may np^ioiiil lestaincni.irv and Iiia 

puiiixhed under the V>ij:rr.iiil Aet. Her liability while uti- j whlow low In-r jnoviMons like otln-r ruUotti. Hut as a 

married continues uuLil thu eliild is sixtmi. Should a I>astard ix uulUiin Jilian, and of kin to iiulMHly, lie cannot 

bastard child l)e(u)me elinr^tenhlc to thu poor-law (tuavdiuiis, j Iw heir-at-hnv to any oiie, neither can he. have suuh heirs 
they may recover payment to the n-licwinR officer. All 1 save liis own lawful issue. If a btistard di^s Ic-aviii^ no 
nrders for the maintetiancc cif a bastard (vasc after it. has ! heir, thi' enuvti takes his pro}Mniy. 

attiumil the nfp> of thirteen, unless (ho justices s|H*cialIy j Hut tho Scottish law takes iiotin* of (he natural rela- 
order payments to eontinuotill the child is sixteen. Orders i liouship uf isistards for sevemi |>ijr)sis(‘s, and particularly 

veuso upon the death of the chilli, but siiieo 1 k 7‘2 (hey arc I to eiiforco the natural duties of their |inrciits. TIk-mi 

iinaffmed by the subsequent niAtriiicu of the imithur. i duties are comprised under lliu tenii nlimvHl, and <sini- 
In Sfatltthd the law of ha.stardy differs coiisiderahly 1 ])relieml Isith inaintetinuee nml cdueation. In dflemiiniii;t 
from the Kiiolish, chiefly IsTnuw of nmeh of t!ie Bomau ' who is tho falliiT of a Isistanl, the S«'ofH ccairts ajpiin 
and pimtifiral doctrines of iiuirriuge and iegilimuey iuiviii;' proeetsl mi the prinei])li‘s «if the civil law. In Scotland 
been Ailupted. (hen* iiinst first be scinipleiiary evideiiee of the paternity, 

Tile .Scottish Law has adopted two species of Irpitima- and then, wlien sueli cireuiiistaiiliul or otlier pnsif of that 
(ion. uliieli, in the lanj^i^e of the civil law, tliry c.all fact is .adduml as will iiinmmt to .*im-h evidence, the mother 
legitimation 7 »fr suiw'r/noixmfltrmmuKm, luid legitimation is lulmitfeil to Ijcr oath iu bup))Ienient. The wliole aliment 
,H'r rf.^cviptiim priunpi*. j is not dm* fmm one jnrent. but from bfdh jsarents} and 

Tho fonner of these was intrudiiets! by tbo Knipernr | tlien*fore, in ib-tenniiiiiiTt wliat shall Is* juiyahii* by tlio 
tjoiistanliiin tho (Jrcat for ii femjsirnry purpose, hut it father, tin* ahility of tlie uiotlicr to rontrihntc is also «m- 
afterwards bei-amc .a jc*;;ulur fonn of le}*itimalion for eliil- | sideia-d. Tla* absolute nimnint of aliment, however. Is in 
dreii born in i-'Uieubiiia^,-. Tin* doctriuc of )e;;iliin<itii>ii | tin* discretion of the court, as i-i likewise its duration. 


vas certainly im ]i!Ui. of the uiieieiil rominou law of Seot- 
lam] any iiiorv tiian of Knttlaiid; Imt it is nou .setthal law , 
there, iiiid its riia* ami cslahlUIuneut arc* .aerounted fi>r 
when wi* mmidiT llio former iiaiiinimmt inlltience of tliu 
r'.amm .and ei\il laws iu tliiit eonntr}*. Tliu ]iiiueipli-mi 
wliieli the diK'tnm* rests is the fietimi that tin* p.iri-iils 
were niarriiil nt their child’s birth. If, thcrefurc. the 
parents could not have then lej^nlly marrlml, or if a mid 
iinpialiiiient li.as intervened betwm'u thu hiitli .ami tlie iii- 
tcrmarrhifte, the fiction is cxcludial, and pn’vions issue will 
not be le;jitinmted by mamap**. Further, it is lieh) tiiat 
if the child was Isirn, ur if tlie. iiitennarrinpe tmik jilaee, in 
H country uliieli does not aeknowlcdpt* the dis*trim* of 
legiliiiiatimi by KHbse,|uent tnarriapo, the child will ivniniu 
a bastard. A eliild Icpitimated per ettbtrque.Hn 7iiiUrini<i- 
nium is entitled to all the riplits of lawful issue, ami will, 
as rnsjM*cts inheritam-o and tins like, take ]m*eeilence of | 
subse(|ncnt issue born In uetiial wialloek; yet in Kiiplami 
(liu judpes have held tli.at a child burn in Siailliuid lH‘fore j 
marrinpe, and lepitlinatiai in S<a>tlaml by sulise(|neiit mar- j 
rlape, the pnn*nt8 also beinp domiciled lliere, thonoh iu < 
}Huiil of f.ai’t till* fimt-l -•rii son, nnd in status nnJ emidi- j 
tion, hy rmnity, legitimate in Knpiaiul. eaiinot succi'cd as [ 
heir to land in KnpLuid, und Uio opinion uf tlie jiidpes I 
was emifinmal hv the llonse of lairds. I 


Whei-o the iiarties^an* paui>ers. the bastard's settlement is 
not tla* father's, hut tlie mntliers paiish, nnd if that is 
uiikiHiwii, the pnrisli of its bit tli. The mother of u Isisbard 
is entitled to its eiistody duriup its iiifauey. 

The follouiup an* the most ris'out statistics relatini; to 
illepililnoey. It should Is* stalisl that many of the children 
repisten'd ns illegitimate iu .'xeollaml arc afterwards lepti- 
mized Ity the marriap«* of the jfln-nt.s:— 


I’rni'ntiigi* of 
llil'pililMHtf 
Uirtlih. 

I'liglaml and \Vah*s, .'i-JI 

Percentage nf 
JIlepitiiiiHto 
lilrtbH. 

.Sweden, , , . Pv 

■ScotLami, 

. . . lii-l 

Aiislrii, . . . lO'J) 

Ire Laud,. 

. . . 2 :i 

Wurteinls-rg, . . IC*t 

.Spain, . 

. . , h-.'i 

HavaiLa,. . . . 22'.’) 

llalv. . 

. . . f.-i 

Viemia Qeitv),. . 

Holland. 

. . . -i-i 

Paris . . ‘iH-l 

Helgiimi, 

. . . 7ll 

I’erlin “ . . f.'i'f) 

Krauci*. . 

. . . 7*0 

Kdiiiiuupli. . . S'‘2 

Prussia,. 

... 8*1 

Lmidmi, . . . -PI 

Norw ay, 

. . . fi-i 



BAS'TARDS or PISCES, iu su^mr-refininp, impure 
or «lam:ip‘d supar, ri'snltinp from tin* heat nnd cliomiculs 
used in the process of maiiufueluiv, ami whie.h will not 


Ij?pitimntii)n per rtMriplwn prinvlpu (“ liy lln* prim'c’s : 
lettera ”) was estahlishcd by .lustiniaii. The form of llicse 
leUciv fU'cins to have iK'cn bomiwed hy the .Scots limnc- 
tliutely out of tiio old French jnrispnidencc; tlieir clauses 
.•ir« nsnally veiy ample, capocitatiiip tlie pnmlir for ail 
honours .and ullkvs wlmlsouver, and to do ail iwts iu jmlp- 
ment or mitwitli, uml, in short, imiuirtiiip to him all the 
publiu riphts of lawful elii]dn*ii and natund-lsini huhji>ets, 
topctler with n cession of tlic crown's riphts hy n'aMiii of 
bastardy; but os thu crown cannot iifl'eet the riplits of 
thinl persons williuut their consent, lettei*s of lepitima- 
tloii do not rnrrj a right of inlierltancc Iu tin* ])rejiidie.u 
of hiwful issue. 

By 15 Will. IV. e„ 22, the only n*maimnp iiienjMieity in 
ikmtl&nd—the want of power to make a testament in tliu 


jiay for ]mrifj’inp. 

BAS'TI, a Hiitihh district of the Benares division, in 
tin* l.ientenunt-p<*\emorship of tin* Forlh-westcm Pro¬ 
vinces nnd Omlh, lyiiip lietwiH-n pi*' 2-1' and 27" SO' N. lat., 
ami k'tween >*2" 17' and XT’ 2‘i' JL Jmi. Thu area is 27«11 
square miles, ami the population t..'>00,00(1. 

Hast! is 11 sabiuonlam* tnu-t Kinp between the Nepal 
Hills and the Ciopra (Glmpm) river, niul presents a tint 
iimrsliy ns[M‘et. I'lie terrilory uf N<’|)itl iKiumls it on tho 
north, OiuUi on (lie Mintli and west, ami Gorakhpur district 
of (lie Norlli-uesteni I’l-nvims-s on the cast. It has a 
tneaii heipht of only S2(i feet nUivu M*u-l(‘ve1, and no 
natural elevations of any description diversify its surface. 
Nuiiienuis rivers and lakes keep tlin soil cimrped witli 
moislure; and in the rainy seitMUi every depression fills. 


particular eu>m of the bastard liavlup no lawful issue—w.is 
dunn away with. Letters of k>pitimntion weru formerly 
necessary in all oasi*s; hut it was heUI tliiit, ns the crown's 
right of Huccessiun whs excluded by the existeiiee of issue, 
n bastard who had lawful issue mipht disjHiBr of his poods 


fominp a teiniHiniiy lake, till drhsl up hy tin* sun. 

The area uf Kasti is almost eiitin-iy under cultivation. 
In the north thu great cx|uinse of alluvial land, still in 
p.arts snliniurged for half the year, prows rieo Inxiirinntly. 
and over the rest of the district all tho cereals common to 


by testament in any way he thought fit. Since the passing the Nortli-westem iVoviiiccs an* cultivated. 

of C Will. IV. e. 22, there is uow no distinction between a The district is on the wliolc an unhealthy one, for the 
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pxrcssivc atinnsplieriu Ituinidllr niiil t]ic dvfcctivf dniliia'p' 
(luiiiltinr t*> malvo fuvorii prevalent. 

BASTl’A, tliR iiiiwt popaiciun tuwn in C'>rMf.a, !» 
t>u the I'oiiKt of the island. Its port is 

fomn'd by ii little creek, wliii-h is defended by n mole I4> I 
yards lone, nmniiij' north mid south. The entmiiro lotliu 
harbour U only 7d yards wule la tivirii the e.\tietiiity of 
the mole ntid n singular rock u'hii-h lias very iiiiieh the 
apjK-ftrmice of a 1km in repose, mu) is eulhnl •* II la'oiie.” 
At the end of tlie mole, mid on the ri;;lit of the iimiith of 
the harlmiir, there is a fixed li^ht feet hi;;h. 
can l>e seen at a distanee of It) miles. The town oeenpies 
a very pieturesipn- situation, rislii" from tlie sea in the 
form of an aiiipliillietilu'. It is fortified witli walls and 
liastions, and it has larei' Hnbiirh.s outside the fortilii-ations. 
The view from I5.is1i.i mer the wu is very line. It em- 
liiaet's liic islands of KIIni, (fapraja, and jifinite t'rlsto, and 
the distant coast of Tiibeaiiy. The stit-ets of Kastia are 
narrow, and the houses lofty and built after tlie lliilian 
f.-Lsliion. 'J'lie Ilieh (lourt for the nhole island sits at 
Hastia. Tlin town also lets a colh*^-, tribunals of first 

iiistaiiee and of eonnncrcc, and a fiublic library. Tbcre is 
also an hosjiital. the foundation stone of whieh wax laid by 
the tlic'ii l'hn]>resx of tho J'reia-ii while on a ^isit to the 
island \\ith the i'rinco Iinjwrinl in 180St. The pnncipal 
eliurchex are the eatlaslral, and the Chiirehex of St. John 
the Ihiptlxt, St. Ihieh, and of the Ciaieeption. .Shoe and 
};I<Me leather, soap, wax candles, and lk|Uors me tlie 
]ainri)a1 mmmfactnres. Tlie ex]Hirts eolisist of wine, oil, 
eorat. auil other ]irodn<'tH. It is llie prineijial sent of eoni' 
laeree iu tlie island. Fishino ;;ive.s employment to a larp' 
pmt of the ]Hipulalion. Itaslia is PO miles east hy south 
fniiii Toulon, and fit! from J’iombino on tlie <‘onst of Tux- 
ran\. Steamoi-s ply refjiilarly every week U-tween I’astia 
mid Marseilles. The pojmliUiou in ItiKJ wiw lS..'i()U. 

BASTZAT, FB£DE11IC, an illustrious politiraleeimo- 
mist and author, nas the son of a merehaiit of Hayomic. iu 
which town lie wik lioin on the IPth .lime, 1t«tl. lie was 
educated for the piofes-don of his fatlicr. mid at the .ijTe of 
seventeen lie entered the ismimereial house of one of Itix 
nneles at llayoime. ilv eni]iloyed Ins leisure in the study 
of politiral eeoiiomy, and in taxTomin;’ ]Mi.sx(‘SKed of 

an estate at Mn^ron. he ndirisl from liusinesH in order that 
he ml^ht dcMite liiiiiself to that seienec. In 1H-J3 Le eom- 
menn-d to study the jiriiiciples advocated hy the Kn(;Iish 
Anti-< .om-Law la'ii^ne in favour of free tr.ide, mid in 184*1 
lie puhlished In ihn Juuruiil dtr* an artielc on 

the “ Intlnenre of the Frcneh mid Kn;;Iibh Tarills." lii 
IK-Jd he travelled in Spain and Purtu;:ai, and in iHt.'i hu 
visited Knj'luiul, wliere lie heeame m'liuainted witli (ail>deii, 
lSri;;ht, mid tlio other leaders of the league, and on his 
return ho tranbluted and ]mldishe(l a sck'ction of their 
speeches, with uii infrodtietory preface. U was his iiini to 
carry out in France a similar inoveuient in favour of fiee 
trade to that whieii lie Imd witncsBcd iu En;;lniid, and lie 
became wendary to the centriJ eomniittec of the fn-e-tracle 
Societies, mid editor of a weekly journal devoted to the 
iidvocaey of il.H piineiplcs. He also contrilmted to the 
Jmirnnl tkt I^voMoaustvs, and by his tectnies mid sjH-eelies 
eiideAM'Und to Iiring OTIT his ccuatryinen to Ids views. 
After the revolution of 1848 he wax elected a meiiilxT of 
tho Coii'tituenl Asxembly, and by Ida voice and pen vi^r* 
oiiHly .nsxailed the soeiidist tbisjrics advocated hy Tsniix 
rilane.. I'roudhon. and others. In 1850 his pnldixlied the 
fiist \ohmii! of what he intended to be his {jn'iitesl work, 
" la-s llarmnriics Ecoiioiniijiies,'’ hut In the au^iuiin of that 
year lie siillered so (p’eatly from pulmonary disisise that hu 
retin-d to Italy in the hopes of rceciviiij; benetit fnan the 
ehanr'e of iliin.iti*. llix 1 io]m>s irero not reuliteil, ami after 
u liii;'eriii{' IlhiesK he died nt Romo on the 24tli Dix-umber, 
18oh, in liie tiftii'tb year of bis .a"p. 

lu addition to the works nienliouud, be wait tbv autbor 


of “Siipliixmes £ri>nomiqncs" (Ifilfl), “Propridtd et Lol,’* 
“Justice et Fmlomild” (1848), “I’riitcctionlsimi ct Coin- 
imiiiixino “ (lfl4t»), “ Capital et Ik-iitc,” “ Spoliation et J.oi,” 
“ (jirntiiitd du Credit,” mid nninenms other pninphletB and 
ebsayx Ixurin^' on similar xnbji'ets. lu all his wriliuj^x hu 
cives ovtdcnco of nil extensive knowlodp;c of the jiritieiiilua 
of political economy; lux Ar|;umt!uls aro clear and con- 
viiieing, and his stylo is epijpnmmatic and interoxlliif'. 
Till! second edition of his complete works, in seven vols., 
.ippeaml in iMC.'i. His “ Ilnniioiiies Keoiinmiqnex" wax 
trmislnled iiitoEn^'lixlihy Dr.l'.J. Stirlin(;(Ixindoii, 181.(1), 
liiider the title of “ H.annonlos of I’olitieal Keonomy.” Tho 
ihx'trines of Itnstiat slowly hut steadily lucrease in faiour 
with his couutrynien, 

BAS TILLE, Uic iinmv used in France to denote :i 
fnrtrc.ss or slate prison (theword is coniieeted with luiHlion), 
'riierii have Ix-en tbttr of that name at Paris—Die l.xstille 
dn Tnnple, the Bustillo of St. Denis, and Dial of Du* Rue 
St. Antoine. It is the. last which has obtained IdstorkMl 
i-elelirity, and is usually dciinminutod The Uiistille. 'I'his 
fortress slixx] al tlie east end of Paris, on Die iioDh sidu 
of tlie Seine. It wa.s orijpnally intended fur the prutivtion 
of tho city, hut afterwards wax used as a state prison, 
Muj^ies d'Auhriot, pn'vost dex inareliundx in tin* reicn of 
('h.'irlea V., laid Die (irst stone on tlie tl'iiid of April, IPdP, 
hy till' order of that king. Tho llnstille consisted at first 
of two round towers, with mi I'ulraueo la'twiTU them. 
Afterw.'irds, to render it stninger, two additional towers, 
jiarallel to the two first, Wen* built, and the whole coniiix-te'l 
iiy walls. 'Die building, liowever, was not eoiiipleted till 
]88.'S, in the reign of Clmilex VI., when fonr more towers 
wore added, of the xaitie dimensions, .and al isiual distances 
from tlie first four, and the whole eight were united by 
niaxonry of gre.at UiieknexN, in which were r.onxtiiieted a 
great iminlxT of np.’irtnients mid ofliees. The eiitranee to 
the city hy tlie original gale wax dosed, and tlieriKideanied 
without the i.tiilding. In ItiiM a fox-se, l‘JI) fix't wide mnl 
2 ;'» feel dwp, wax dug all roniul; and Iwyoiid that a stone 
wall, Jfi feet high, was built oil roninl. Thus the Itaxtlllc 
iH'cmiie, fn»m a furtifitxl gale, one of the Btroiige.sl fort- 
n*»sex of Die kind in Kurripe. The towers uoiitaiiied SH.‘ven4l 
oetngoiial nxrni.x, one above tliu other, serimsl with doiiblH 
dixirx, imd without iire-places, raeli haring one whnloiv 
pierced hi tho wnllx, wltirb were mthcr more than (> fis*t 
ibiek, miglazed, and with inm gmtingx. Tliu only artielo 
of furniture, if it may be no called, wax an inui grating, 
nii.sed ulxmt (! inches fnim tbo floor, to receive the prixoner'K 
mattresx, and jirovent its decay from the dmtipof tlie stnnu 
To each lower tliere wax a waylcn narrow windhig 
staireaxe. The apartments constructed in the walls wliielt 
connected the towors were larger and tnon* cominodioiis 
than the otlicrs, mid were provided witli fire-pbiccs and 
eliimneyH, hut. with similar precautions for jireveiiting the 
cxrnjw of jaisunetw. Tim n»<t of thn Thixtille consisteil of 
two oiHUi euiirtx—the larger, 108 feet by 77 fwt, called 
the (Jn*ut Court; the smaller, 77 feet hy 45 fis-t, calksl tho 
Court Ilf Die Well, was sej»aruti*d from tlio first liy a raiigo 
of Imildingx and ofilces, having a pnxxiigi' tbroiigb them. 
The height of the building withiu wax 78 feot, but greater 
on the ontxidc next the fosse. 

Tliis priHoii was used for tho confinement of personx con- 
hiilenid linngemus by tho gu^'c^mneut, who exercised their 
jxiwer in Die most di 2 i|xttic manner. In general tlio treat¬ 
ment sceiiiH to have boon vmy Bcverc. Tlic (*nly priwiuora 
who ever effisded their cscapo from the ThLstilie wi-rv two 
IxTsons of the iiamn of L-itudo and IVAligR*, ibn nnrrmive 
ol wbieli, jmhlixhcd by Latude, is cxtreiiiidy interesting. 
Of all tbo prisoners in tlio Hastilln iiono have excited 
rnriuxily so xh'tmgiy ns Di« xtili nnknowii peraon usually 
called tlio Man w'itb tbn Iron Mask. 

Tlio Hostkilc was hexieged and taken llirec times—in 
1418, by tho Rurgundimix; in 1594, by Henry IV.; and 
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«m tli« 14tli of July, 1781), liy the ParisUns, from which 
day the French Revolutiou iiiny lx* dnteU. Un tho hitter 
inoKt iiiinnomhlc noension the garrison coiisisteil of ciglily- 
two old “ InvalidcH,” reiiiforccxl hy tlnrty-two young 
holJicrs of tliu Swim Ouurd, and therw wna l)ut owe day « 
proviKioii. Tilt! governor. Do Ijinutiy, wa« oskml for urma 
liy (Icpututioii ttficr depulutiun of the uewly fortued Nnliimal 
Guard, which h« rcfusc<l, answering through closed gsites, 
according to royal orders. Tlio iiioh iM-gaii to g;dher 
towards noon, and somu sltoU were firctl nt the sentries. 
The drawbridge iiciiig lowered to let out a cerluiii eh*ctiii, 
Thnriol, wlio Jiad been advising Hiirrender, a iiunihcr of 
citixeas rll^lll■d iu and rcfiiiwHl to ijnit the outer court, 
whereii|>oii De Lauuay «lrew n|* the dnnvhri»lge, niakiiig 
tlH’w priMinerH. Hiid lirod on the moh outside. But those 
witliiu the gntes mounted, on bayonets stnek into the wall, 
to wlnne tlio chaliw could be reaelieil, and a eurtwright 
iiaun-d I.oiiih Ttaimay (nii old soldier, too) cut iisiuider the 
ehains with an axe lunid a hail of tin- Innu tlii’ girrison. 
The dnmbridg«- fell, ftnd tho moh, now in full iiMiirrH-thm, 
filled the Ollier court; caniiun (omi » stalc-jiresciit u( the 
King of ,'siuin) Were procured, And voluiittvr gunners were 
freely fortlicoiniiig. many Ix-iiig old soldiers. Kin-tnen emue 
tcHi, and tried to drench th«- garrison to n-inler their wea- 
|Mins usele.vs; hut the force of their pimi;»s was inMifiicieiit. 
Straw fires were lit ineiTii-ltwlly to smoke out the garrison; 
eM-n nouieii juiiioil in the firing. Now and then a depiila* 
lion with a flag of tmec mivetl from the town-hall, quietly 
iginand always by Do Jsnniny. So things went on from 
one till five oVloek. Then the >Swis.s Gtiard at the gate 
otiereil to surrender if immunity went granted to all; and 
Ik-ing answeretl favonriilily, ‘’on the faith of an offieer,” hy 
one Ilf the geiitlemcn directing the moh (an es-sohlier). they 
lowen-d the inner drawbridge, niul the Uostille had fallen. 
The “*faith of nii ottieer” was jiowerless to n strain the moh 
front murdering poor Do Lnnuar mnl m-veral more of the 
gari i.-.oii; Ihii rest were saved by the Gmdes Fniiivaiscs witii 
ditfienltv. .-Ml during tho day the Baron de Be.seuval lay 
with a small hut eliok-e body of tn>o]>K on tho other side of 
Baris,hut no orders from the court reacdied him la ix-.sponsu 
to his apjivAls, nnd nt dosk In* iiiun-hed to N'ersnillos. 'j'lx- 
king, kept in ignuraneuof wliat lmdoe<ajrred,wiLsinforini‘d I 
of it late at night hy the Duke do l.ianRouit. “Why, it's { 
an-voU,'' said ]KsirlsmIsXVl. “Sire,” answered l>e Liaii- ] 
conr^ iu a pbnw which has becomo Idsturieul, “It is not 
a revolt, it is a revolution.” 

Sr-ven prisoners were found in the Bastille, mid were 
■ iirriwl in pim-essmn tln- ngh Baris, with M-veii heads un 
|iiki!S to inateli their immbi-r, nnd the keys of tlie fortress 
isirne aloft. These keys were sent to George Wnshiugtoii 
by tin: city of Baris,and tho BastUlc itself wa.s deinulishcfl. 
Day after day, and even month after month, “patriots'* 
worked at overtlmiwing the Imge structure; and when all 
w.as done B.arls donceil ou the site, rimud a Inigo “ trci- of 
lilsirty” CO fi-et high—one coll being left in a corner of tliu 
))laeo n-s a remini8c<-nre. Its Hite is uiaiked hy a eohnini 
in the I'loee dc la Bastille. 

It may Ik- nsefnl to remark, os th!.-i incident is so iiieinor- 
alile, that the m tual alaugliler during the siege was trilling; 
eighty-thri-e fell amongst t)ie moh, luid only o/ic soldier of 
the gmiison. (Dusnido's “Taking of the Ikislille," Bcscii- 
val’s Memoirs, Linguot’s “Bastillo Diivoilih-,” nru uinungKt 
tho priiicilud contemporarj- autlioritics. Carlyle’s “ Kn-nch 
Bevolntion” pves tho finest miMleni iioeount in J-higlisli.) 

In 1K80 the 14t!i of July was decreiil the national 
feast (Fete Nati(innlu),nnd is celebrated with illumiiuitions, 
fireworks, public dancing, open theatres, &e. 

BASTINA'DO is derived from tlie S]Niiiish bfitlona^ii^ 
a beating (bartm, a ntick). This excessively painful pimisli- 
inent is usnully infiictctl as follows:—Two im-ti support 
between them a strong pole, which is kept in a horizontal 
position; about tho middle of tho [k>1c aru some coriU with 


two rnnniiig knots or insises; through these tho naked feet 
arc forced, and then made tight in such a manner that the 
solea are fairly cxiiosi-d. The sulTerer is then thrown un his 
Isick, or left to n-st un Ills le-ek and shoulders with his 
fi-ct iiiverU-d, whic-h an- foitliwitli iH-aleii by a third man 
with a heavy tongh stick. When the presidiug oflieer or 
tnagistratu gives tiio wftrd, the heavy blows eciWi*, the 
maimed feet an- east loose fnim the coi^s and foie, iunl the 
vk-lim is left tocmwl aw:iy and cure himself ils Is-st he cun. 

According to the letter of the puiud i-odeof the Oltuiiinii 
einpin*, th'is |imnslmii*ut enii only bn inflicti-d on the men 
of tlio fourth and hist ckiss of society, which coiiipriM-s tin: 
staves and tlieniialis or tributary siihjects of the empire, 
as Jews, Armenians, Greeks, &e. The other tlm-c ekissi-s 
—viz. (1) the emirs, or issue of the nee of tlie ]iro}ih(!t 
Mohammed, and the nh-inns, or im-ii of the law; (2) public 
fiinelionnries, eivil :iiul inilitor}-; anil (it) fnn- eitizeiis, and 
private indixidiuds who live on their n-nts or Hit- proceeds 
of their induslry, wi-n* ull exemjiled hy law fnmi this cruel 
(Uid degrading pimislmu-iit. l>y tini original rode the 
iiumlier of blows to Is* given was from three to thirty-nine, 
but a later elaiise [icriiiittcd tlu-in iu certain coses to Isr 
cuiTied to hcvelity-five; hul In prsu-tice this is often cx- 
ets-ded, nor an- tlie priiilegi s always rcsp»-t-ted. 

BAS’TXON. This ti-nn is npplivd to a species of tower 
wliicli constilntes the principal meiids-r of tho fortifications 
liiiniedialely sun-niiuling a low ii or position to hi- defended. 
Tin- raiuiMirt hy which It is foniu-d is dlsposnl on four 
hides of a js-ntagon, two of whieli, i-alled the J<ice«, meet 
iu nil anglew'hoKf vertex projwts towanls the country; the 
other two, denondnati-d the flunk*, ec-nm-et the opposite 
extremities of the faces witli the (-nrhoN, or tli.it part of 
tho ramp.art wlik-h i-olin-ides in diri-etion with the sides of 
a polygon snp|H)seil to inclose tin- town. The filth (inner) 
side of llio jH-ntagon i.s generally imocenpieil liy a rumisart. 
and is pidh-ii the //or//<’ of the bastion. 

From the ureimnts given hy aiieii-iit writers of tln-ir 
fortified places, and p.-irlk-ularly from tho pns-ept -of Vitni- 
vkis (“Arehitectura.*’ lib. i. e.b), we lenm tbal tho project¬ 
ing towers, which were always small, were somctime.s oquan- 
or ]M>Iygoii:d, but generally (-ireular.und that tln-ir distnnee 
from each other along tin- walls wax legnlati-d hy the range 
of the weapoii.s employed ki tin- defeme. The invention of 
nilillcry n-iuh-red it ueeeshury to enlarge the towers for the 
purpose of nx-eiving the gnus, .and to im-rease the iiiiekni-hs 
of the rampirt that it might ho nhle as well to resist tho 
coneiihsion pi-odiieed by the disi-liarge of its own ordnunco 
as tho slns-k of tho enemy's artillery when fired ngdiist it. 
The miiii>arts were tlu-n-forc i-onstnu-tiHl of earth, a r<-vi*t- 
meiil of briek or stone, of a height whu-li was supposed to 
he great enough to render it impussihlc for IIik enemy 
to mount it hy se:iling ladders, In-lng built agaiust it 
on the e.xterior. 

In the cut the lino A li n pvesi-nls one side of tlio (vily- 
gon snpposi'il to inclohu Un- tow-n fortified. Tlieseimeiienlar 
work at A (tig. 1) is half ii round tower, and A v is p.art' of 
tho curtain or eonin-ctiiig w:dl betwivn two suuii towers, 
aecorditig to the uiieient maniu-r of fortifying pla«-i*s; <i ir 
repn-seiifs n sort of fnuxue hruffr. or elevation of cailU 
pndectiiig the aiieieiit walls of a jdnee. Fig. 2 represonta 
lialf a h.islluii (-onstnieted at the angle, A, of tlio onrtaiti, 
acixn-ding to tho inelhod uf the first Italian mid French 
engineers. 

Fig. 3 represents a Istslion ns it is now mnally con- 
I stnicted; the mm|>urts ininu-diately Hboveynml ff are the 
Hanks; those wlik-h unite Ik-1ow k mu tint fiu-^ts, nnd an 
inmginniy line from /tu ij is the gorge. The rampart to 
tho left of/is (he enrlain juiiihig the left Hunk uf iiiio Imls- 
tien to the right Hank of tiui iiert. Thu busliusi is divided 
into two parts by llic lino i-: ii, for tliu purpoao of sluiwing 
two methods of forming the interior; the left half has tho 
space within the ramiKirt of tho face and flank ou a level 
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with (hp nntumi (^un<l, an<l the. rislit hnlf has the intcriur 
aIhiqI JU fd't hi(;her than the gniuiid. Thi> wcoiid inctiKd 
ix that, which ix ;;c‘mTally prcfcnx-d, liornusc it affords some 
hiullitius for the foniiatloii and defence of interior purujH-ts 
or retn'ochinents. 

In order to obtain a jxiwerful fm* for the defend' of the 
main dUcdi. vntpnecrH were iiuluA'd at one time to form 
the baath)n''wit]i n double, and e\en a tri|ile flank on ea<di 
side, the flanks rceeditiK from oiieh otliiT, from Isdow up¬ 
wards, in tho manner of terraet's, towards the Interior of 
the bastion, as at e, flfj. "i ; and. to jmweiit the eiienij 
from diuniountin^ llie ('uns in tin* lower Hanks by bsUleries 


raised in tho prolnn^itions of those flanks, it beoamo noecs- 
Mry to mask thoin by extending the rampart of the face 
beyond them, and giving' it a rotnm tnwo^s tho enrtuir : 
this retnm was freqnenlly rectilinear, bat gcnomlly in the 
form of an arc of a circle, like a portion of a ronnd tower, 
as at M, and the projection rctunvedtio* inuiicofurr-rcAio/fr 
or orllltm. Bc-sideH mahking the Iowct flanks frtnn the vffei-t 
of any enfilading or lateral Are, It concealed one or mon- 
guns on lliK upper flank from the firo of an enemy's battery 
directly opposed to that flank, wbilu it |H!rmilled tliose fpins 
to defend tlio inuiu ditch aud the liri-ai-li iimdo Ity the 
enemy iu face of the culluteral bastion. Hwnlunlly, how¬ 



ever, lower flanks ceased to be constniefed, hwanst! they stnirted by the enemy to pfleneo the fiix- from (lie tilple 
cnntnrted 1 «k» much the interior of the bastion to wliicli flank at t. TJic ontworks ons, r, the Tickauj.K; q, tin* 
they Is-longed, and beenuse tlieenem)*s tiro, s<sin dextniyiiig Uavkijn ; K. tlio C<>vk«ki> Way ; and s, Ibe (li.Acis— 
ihe jiarajs-ts of those nbi.viMnaswsof briekwoik fell 0111011 *.' described morn fully under tbeir sepanile nrlk-li-s. <s is tin- 
file defenders below, and obligi-d tliem to quit tbeir tfuns at eovereil juiasage nrniss tho main ditch to the out works, and 
the very time tiint their service was most icquin-d. The is ealled a {'ajtottnlirr. 

rrri/loHs^ uioi-eover, are now eonsith-n-d usi-Iess, as f In-y eon- BA'SUTOIaANS, n conntrj* of South Africa, bordered 
tract the h-iigth of the Hank; and the gnus wliiell they on the north by Natal, south by the Albert IVoviins; of 
protcet from a fire in their fnml areliiible to Ik- diMnouiited Cape Csdony, west by the Orange Fm* Slate, and i-ast by 
bv a fire from tbeir n-ar. KiiflVaria or Knflrlnnd. It extends about IHO miles in 

* In wliat am ralliHl the w-r<i«d and tliiid systems of length from north to south, by 60 miles in width, and 
Vaiilian the principal haalloiib an- dctiu-hed from tlu- cm- contains nlmiit 8000 square miles. It is an clevatwi nnrt 
fcmte liy a dit«-li in their n-Ar, ami coiw-qm-ntly the cap- rugged region, but lienltby and productive, embmeing the 
lure of those works would not immediately eom)H-] the moimtaiiis and volleys wbi4di Ho oronnd the sonrecK of tho 
surrendi-r (»f the fortr<-ss. In 11 »-m- systems a small bastion Orange IHver. The couJitry is well wati-nal. its principal 
of brickwork, elow-d bv a pampirt wall at its gorge, is cam- rivers king flift Omtige, Caledon, Corm-1 Spruit, Klein 
slmcU-d at eaeli c-f llic Hugh's formed by the polygonid wall Caledon, l’utiat»>ana, Tlotse, and Sengnnyniin. The eliief 
sinroiinding the jihna-. The fin* from tho parapetsof these mountains an-, the Drakenslsirg and Moluli, wlfieli avenige 
tower bastions, as they uni ciilh-d, would havo a powerful aliont tHiOO feet in height; and the Qeme, Masiti. Hen-a. 
effeet in preventing the enemy, after he has brenclieil and Tsikwam-, Zeribc*, and lamgelierg, which aro fnnn fiOOO to 
hUnmed flu- great bastions, from erecting luttteries in them 7000 fis-U The climate is very healthy and phasant, cool 
to destiny llu! interior walls; and in order to pn'Sorve tlio and teinprate in sinnmcr, with nbuiidniit rains, and diy- 
urlilb-rv of their flanks uninjured till the end of the siege, and Imiciug in winter, with oci-asional snow. Tlo-re is 
viigineerB placed it in Cahkmatks from wlioneo it roiglit but little wood found in tho country, though grass is 
;smr a deslruetivc fin* uism the assailants wjicn cmsshig plentiful. Tim mountain seenery is very jiietnresque, 
the dltc-Ii of tlie en<v!nt«. several spots being of great beauty. Tho avurogi! lielglit 

Jn the alswe c-ut tho spaec is the main ditch, of tho plains nlwvc the sea-level is about 6000 foct. Tho 

common to both tig. 2 and fig. 3; and ii, fig. 3, and K, cultivated land is very fertile, the chief productions being 
lig. 2, are tin- jss.lti»ms of 1«ittcries which might bo con- wool, wheat, mealies, and Kafir com, in each of wliicli a 
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tratlc is carried on with the dhtnond fields, the Fn-o 
State, and the dihtri<dK nf Ctilfsliurg and Hope Town. 

and iron and copper ore exist, ljut arc not worhiHl, 
af^ricuitiiro bcin^ almost the only inditstr}'. 

T!i<! Ihunitoa tins a hranch of tlie Beehuaiia croup 

of Kitiirs, superior to most of the other nations ia intelli- 
tfence and industry, but less warlike, atid of smulier physical 
jiowers. From 1K4H Ui lKf)4 they livtsl under a kind of 
Kcniiprotectorate on tho part of the Britisli 
hut <111 tho abanduiiitient of the “ sovendenty ” over Urn 
Orance liiver Sriit<‘, tliu Uusntoa were thrown ii|s>a tlieir 
<kwn reKouret'H, and left to tnaiiitain their iudcpciKUoice ns 
iK’bl tlmy ronld. No definite limits liad hecu assic»cil 
lx‘tw<*en titem and the Free State, and llie iinestion of 
l*oimdary heemne tho foundation of an ciuUcsh series of 
<Iispntes. Tiic principal diief of the trils* was Alubhcsh.a 
M*ry nhio and iutullicent Iciuler; hnt Is'furc tho siiiM'rior 
nimx and orcanixntion of tiie Boers, defeat and (h>nioralix;i- 
tiiiii was inevitable. Driven to their lust stroiichnld, tho 
natives apjM-aled to the British c<>vemnient; and in IBflK 
.Sir Fhilip Wislehousc interi'i'iied, uct^upied the country, 
nod proclaimed tiie Biisiit<iK British snhjecls. In tK7L 
BaMitolaiid w.-is fonnallr annexed, us a inacistnicr iiro* 
\in«f, to C«|>e (’olony, but wan rctriinsfemd in 1Kf(.‘5 to 
tlie imperial pmuanneiit. The {Hipubitiiin ix steadily ia- 

nviisint', and in I 86.0 it uniimuK-d to 16<l,000. 

BAT w:iM originally the iintne of a kind of paek-s-iddle. 
;iiid a luit-hurM- wias tlins a Itnggagc-horsc, and n hat'inan | 
the servmit in ehnrp’. A Iwl-maii is now any soldier | 
ueling as servant to an ufliccr; and in time of w.ir alKuit 
twenty horses or mnlcs are allowed for the eoiiveyaiiee of 
ceilitln spiY.ificd Blores to eaeh luittalion, whi<*h are ralU'd 
liat-iiorses or luit-iimlcs. The money allowed for this piir- 
jK>se is also generally culh-d bat-niuuey. 

BATA'TAS, the name of plants Iwlongiiig to the 
geimx li*OM<KA. Tho mot of Jitowra Jtatatut was 
jimrii eaten in the south of Europe before the cultivation 
of the ]K)tatu, wluch Iwth hocamc a Buhslitulo for it and j 
nppnipriated its name. Its native country is not knoun, j 
but it is dls]H>rmI over all tlie wanner jiarts of tlio woriil, 
whetT it is still an object of culture for tlic sake of its routs, 
wliich, wben roasted or boiled, are mealy, sweet, and whohi- 
some, hut slightly laxative. Its flowers resemble the 
I'oniinon convolvulus, and an* of a pole }>urple colour. 
Thu leaves am h<‘art-sha[)cd at the ba.se, and arc almut 
half a foul long. Tliis plant and its near allies arc creepers 
or twiners. There aro four cells in the ovarj', and two 
stigniAH at the eml of the .'tyle. 

BATA'VZA, a district in tho northern part of the 
island of Java, which is divided into four de{)arinicnts. ono 
(d whicit eonsisls of tlie city of Batavia and its suburbs. 
Near to the sen-shore tli« country’ Is flat, hut rises with u 
gentle uceJivity, towards the soutli, to the mountain raiip- 
whicli intersects tho island from the wi-stern to the eastern 
extremity. This district is well watered. The riv«*r .hic- 
ratro, which joins tho sea at tho town of Batavia, dividing 
it into two nearly equal parts, Las a bar at Us mouth which 
prevents the entrance of any but the smallest Isstts. Tliu 
chief products of tho district are rice, supir, cotton, fruits, 
pepper, and cofiLHi. The population consists of Malays, 
Javaiieso, Arabs, Chinese, and Muropeaus. 

BATA'VXA is a city on tho north coast of Jni’a, 
.situattal at tliu bottom of an exteiisivu hay, alsait dU miles 
F.S.K. of tho Straits of Snnd^ in C" Jl' S. hit.. 1115“ 52' 
K. Ion. It was fonnorly a native village culled Juccatni. 
Tho English and Dutch had factories here; that of the 
former was established in 1518, that of the latter in 1512; 
hut the Dulcli, having conquered tho c-iiuntry, founded Iho 
town of Batavia, to which they removed the govenuneiit 
from Buntam ia 1510. It fiiudly hwamm the capital of 
their East Indian empire, and tho rcadence of the guvemor- 
^neml. It remwned uninterruptedly in the hands of the 
VOl. lU 


Dutch till 1811, when, Holland having ht-cnine a province 
nf the Frciii'h empire, Batavia fell into the hands of the 
I'Tcnch, from whom it was taken by the English. By the 
treafy of IBl.'i it was ri'stnred tu the DuU-h. 

Batavia is un important place, from its exeellenl l>ny 
and its advantageous position for Eunipean u<>mmcn*e. 
It stands at the mouth of (ho river .lueratra, in the midst 
<»f swamps and marshes. All tho prlnciiAl stn-i'ts were 
formerly traversed hy canals, planted on each bide with 
niws of trees. These oanals were at one time the common 
naicptacles for all (he lillh of tin: town, lu tho diy season 
the stnpiunt and dimiiiislied waters eiiiitted an intrtomhlo 
stench, whih* in the w«'t season they nvcrflowcai their imiiks 
and left a qninility of nllensivc slime. From these united 
causes it is not surprising that Batavia wa.H fonnrrly con- 
siilemJ the most unhealthy phu-e in the world, and waa 
♦lesignated the hlorclioiise of disease. From 17IJ0 to 1752 
.an account of Ific denth-s was kept, which gave a tofiil ex- 
cM'diiig J,l(m.O«K). During the French occupation the walls 
of tlie town Were removcil with the view of mlmitting a freiw 
cireulathm of air. and with the materials the eantoiiment 
of Welliwredeii was liiiiU, a short distJinee fntm tlie town 
inland. r)Miii the n-storation of the island to the Dulcli, 
the ex.ainp 1 i' <<f tlic Fivneh was extensively followed, and a 
new city with wide streets, c<iinmodiuus houses, and largo 
squares, was liiiiU furlher inland. More riTctilly tho 
governor-guiK-ral, seiisihh' of the buperior advantages of 
the <ild town as a place of trade, exert»'d lihiiM-lf to prevent 
its rapid (iccay hy rriiioving the eatisi'sor its unhe.ahhluebs, 
to nceoiiiplisU which he widened several of the streets, 
tilled up some of the eaiials and eleani’d others, and dcitud- 
Ished nselcbs fortideations. TIic eflect of theso judicious 
iiieasnrc.s has lieoii that tlia place ia now as healthy an any 
oilier t«iwn in J.ava. In the old (own the most rumarkahli- 
bniUlings are Die enstoin-house, thn bonding wan-liouse-., 
tho f«wtiow//j» or eofl'ee stores, tbo o.sehangc, the bank of 
I .lava, aud the Chiiii>M: :tnil I'ortuguose hospitals. In tlie new 
city (he large militnn;’ harnu’k.H, the stAdtliaas, the military 
1 hospital, the Catholic ehiireh. tlie prison, the militarj’ cluh- 
hunse, ami tlio the.irre, are Imilt round the Mpiure of 
Weltewilen. In Kiiuiiigs I'h'in (King's Sqnare) there is a 
fine Froteslant ehiiicli, and hetweeii it and Wclleviviieii a 
new citadel. The square is us<sl for military iiianoenvres, 
and is surioumled hy inaii.'iimiK of tho weiilthier classes. 
Along Ihi! IJyswijk Canal arc th«' governor’s house, Har¬ 
mony House, whiTO fetes nr<' given, and fli« house of the 
Eilemry JSiK-icty. Among the literary and scientific estah- 
Hshtneius may he ni<'ntiuiied the SiK-ii'ty of Arts uiid Srienees, 
to whieli iH-luiigs a iiiubeum of imtnral history. Tliere is 
a Bocii-ty for the eiieonrugemcnt of medical sciinice, and 
n model inilitnry and civil hospital to accommodate (iOB 
]iatii‘nts. A medical scIkmiI has also been foundc'd for the 
natives of Java, in which the Rtndciils are maintiuiied ut tlic 
expusc of the Dutch gcivcmmcnt, and when duly qualified 
ri'wivc A dipliiiiiit. uii outfit nf drugs and surgical instru- 
inent.s, and an* sent to pTactiw in the various dcpmlcncies. 
The school has been highly beneficial in many ways. 

Tlio nuniher of inhalntants of Ilataviu in 18H8 was 
estimated at alsmt 150,000. The population is very varied, 
the Dutch n'sidciits being a cninpurutively small class, mid 
givatJy iiilcnni.v«J with I’ortuguese and Mabiys. 'J'ho 
most imporlant .\sla(ie clement is the Chinese, who arc 
Imth iiuiiieruux and iiidustriuiia. TlH*y were long greatly 
oppressed liy the Dutch; and in 1742, in conscquuncc of a 
Kup{Mised orgmiixisl plan of insaiToetion on their part, the 
goverument ]K-rpetrated a most euld-hloodcd massacre, in 
which moru (han onv-half of thn Oliincse were murdered. 
'J'hcy luive, however, maintained tlieir position, and now 
enjoy many privihg«*s which wens fonnerly denied them 

Tho oouatry around Butitvia is vary beantifnl mi<l tar- 

tile, thougli flat in tin; vicinity of tlio town. Markets ore 
regularly held, whieli arc remarkably well supplied with 
2U 
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fiTiit; the princiiMil sort# arc piin!*npplc3, oranges, sliad- 
(IiickH, hitnuoB, limes, mangoes, bananas, gni]>(‘-s, inulons, 
]iuiiicgrauati-s, custarU-appIcs, papaws, inangostecns, and 
lombostcens, with many others mostly unknown in Knnipc. 
Fowls, ducks, and geese am plentiful and cheap; turkeys, 
pigeons, and wihl-fowl arc in general very scarce, and 
liutclior’a neat inferior nnil dear; of fish tlicm is nn 
aliuudant snpply. 'llie chief imports are opium and pieeo- 
goods; the exports, sugar, oufTec, and spIces. Salt also 
forms an iin|>ortaiit article of 1‘oliiiiiul onnmeren. Near 
ISiiluviii tlicru arc sonic vc‘ry extensive works fur making 
sdt from soa-wali-r. 

The niicliunige of Itatavla Is a hay alsmt 11 itiiles long 
and <» wide, eujcihle of coiituiniiig any numlxT of vessels of 
the largest sixe; it is studded witli seserul small islands, 
averaging half a mile In diameter, nil of which arc now 
iiiKS'enpied, exeept Onriist, in wineli is the naval ursuiiol. 

These islands protect the bay fi-oin any heavy swell; 
.md, ns the botluin is very teimeions, it Is^comes a ]>cr- 
fis-lly siifi! uiielionigu. Utit when the sua-hrcexii blows 
sti'oiig it causes a emdriiiig sen, vliicli renders the coin- 
iiinnicatiun with the town uiiplea.s<ud, and stanetimes dan- 
geroas. The rise of tide is aisiut d feet. 

BATH, n place for tlie pur|>o*>c of washing the Ixsly, 
either with hut, warm, or eoltl water: the w'ord is de¬ 
rived fniin the Saxon Imtl. The Ureek name is hnloHion, 
of wliich the Itoman baliutum, or hnliiciiiu, is only u 
sligiit variation; the elejnenls hitl and bud in Iho Oreek 
and Knglisli words an- evidently rehited, and the original 
signiticaliun is a place of warmth; indeed tlioword is ullieil 
to hake. Tlic public Imihs of the Uomans were geiicndly 
«-alled ihernifB, which literally means “ warm waters." 

The hath w:is in common nse niriong tin- (ireeks, though 
we are not Well necjiiaiiited with the etmstruetion and 
ts'.ououiy of their hutliiiig ]>]aees. At Atlicjis there werii 
Imth priv.ate and piililie Initlis; the ]iuhlie ballis a]i]M'nr to 
liav<! iKS'ii the piiiiicrty of imUvidtnUs. who k«!pt them for 
their own prufit or let them to otiiers. 

Seue«-a says that tlic Koman hallis were veiy simple, 
even mean and dark, in the time ot .Seipio Africanus; mnl 
It Wins not until tiie a'dih-sliip of AgripjiH, whose new ideas 
w«‘n‘ followed l*y the emiicrors after Angiistus, that they 
were built and ftnlslksl in a style of luxury almost incrcdihlu. 
Seiicea (“ Kpist.” Ixxxvi.), who inveighs ogahibt this luxury, 
observes that “n person was held to 1>u poor and sordid 
whose baths ditl nut shine with a profusion of the most 
}>rt*eious materials—the mnrhk-s of Kgjpt inbiid with (hose 
of Nuniidia; unless Lite walls were ]uiM)rionsly stiicrocd in 
imitation of {laintiiig; unless the ediainhers were covered 
with ghiSH, the hasiiis with the rare Tliasian slunc, and tlio 
water couveycsl throngli silver pipee." These, it appears, 
were the luxuries uf plels-ian private baths. Those of freed- 
men hud “a profosion uf statues, a iminlsn'of columns 
supporting uutbing, placed us nn onmmeiit uiercly on 
.iccount of tlio exp(‘n->c; the water murmuring down steiw, 
and the floor of precious hbmes." 

Atnmiumis Mareclliims reckons sixteen public Isiths 
In I'lime. The diief were those of Agrlpim, Nero, Titus, 
Dumitinn, Antoninus, Onmc.alla, ami Diocletian. These 
vdiliees were all musfnicted on a eomimm plan. Tlicy 
st«H«d in extensive gardens with walks, and were often sui-- 
nimidnil by a portiru. The imiiii building cojitnmed large 
Indls for bwimiiiiiig and butliiiig, soini! for ronrersatiun, 
others for x’arioaH athletic and manly exr'reiscH, and some 
for thn doclamalion of jiucts and the Icetiin'sof philoso¬ 
phers; in a word, for every spivies of ptilito and manly 
amusement. The noble rooms wore lined and paved with 
inaible, .adorned with tlio most valuable columns, pahitings, 
and btuliii-M. itnd furiiishisl with collvctlons of books for tho 
nludiuus who resorted to them. I'lie must complete ruins 
of sneh Structures at Uuine arc the batlis of Caracolla 
nud Diocletian. 


The provincial towns liad also their baths, both poblic 
and private. The public baths of I'uin^wit, the first of 
which wero discnx-cred in 1824, in a very perfect state, 
throw much light on the subject. Most of tliose baths 
occupy a space of about 100 feet sqanm. 

Thu hatiis at Romo were on a much larger Brule, The 
public baths of Camcalbi wero 1500 feet in length, and 
1250 in bri^ailtli; at tuntb end wera two temples, oim to 
Apollo, and another to Ailscniapius, as the tutelary dcitie.s 
of the plam> (^nit iutelures'), eacied to thn impr»)v«*im-nt 
of (hu mind and the core of the body; tho two other tein- 
pius wore dedicated to the two protecting divinities of tin- 
Aiitonino family, IIcrenluH and Daccliiis. Every citizen 
eould eutiT on ]vtymcnt of the smalle.st coin. In the prin¬ 
cipal building were, in thn lirst place, a grand cin-uLir 
vestibule, witli fnnr halls on each side, fur cold, tepid, warm, 
and sham baths; in the centre wa.s nn immeuse s(]uaa-foi‘ 
exercise, wliun tho wc.itb(!r was niifavourabte to it in tie- 
open uir: Wyond it a groat linll, where 1000 marble heat-* 
wem placed for the convenience of tho bathers; at caeli end 
of this hall weni libraries. Tliis hiiildiiig tcTminuted on 
both sides ill a {‘onrt surroniided with portieiHis, with an 
tHloinn for mnsio. and in the middle a spaeinns hasin fui 
swiinining. Round this edidcc were walks bliadeu by ruws 
uf trec-.s, jiiirlieiitarly the plane; and in its front extended 
a gymim-siuin for miming, wrestling, &c., iu fine wcatlicr. 
The nhole was bounded lay a vast portiro, opening into 
exerirtr, or spacious halls, wle'iT the poets declaimed and 
pbilohoplieni g.avu loetures to their uuditiirs. This imineiist- 
fabric w:ui adorned witbiii and without with pillars.stuero 
woik, nioxaie.s, paintings, .and statues. The stiieen and 
{Kiintings arc yet in raniiy places iierceplible. I'illiirs Imvc 
iM-en dug lip, and some still remain amidst tlir ruin ; while 
the Fanicse Unll and the fnmun.H Ileirules, found in one 
of these Imlls, aimonnee. the multiplicity and i>r.anty of tin- 
stiitiies wliieli onre adorned tlia thermic uf Caraealla. Tlie 
baths of Ifi'iclctiaii are far larger, and eonUtiued StKiU ni.nr- 
ble seats. The walla wore daiorah’d with niosaies, witli 
inlaid marbles, with silver lions’ heads, from vvlilcb issued 
the |>erpetiinl streams uf hot water whieli tilled tho imiinaise 
marble basins. Kruni these splendid cdliiecs wunld issne 
a swarm of mgged plclH-ian«, who loitered, gsinihled, or 
dmnk away llie'r livea, the ready tiails of tlio tirat tyrant 
who flattered them. On entering these baths the hutIuTs 
first pnansided to undress. Tlicy next wnit to the e/iro- 
thcfiutit (the oil-rlmmbcr), o-s it W'u.s called in Ons'k, or 
rmcluariuin, where they auointrdtbomsclves al) over with 
a eoarac cheap oil before they began tbcii- exercise (I'lin. 
XV. e. 4, 7). This eliuinbcr of yicrfuinfS was full of pots, 
like an apothecary’s shop; and those who wishiHl to anoint 
and ])erfuine tho body received perfumes and unguent^. 
When anointed thn batbera passed into tbc upharleterium, 
a V'cry liglit and extensive ajMrtmeiit, In wliicb were per- 
funiicd tlie viiriuus kinds of oxoreiacH to which this part of 
tlie laitha were appropriated (Rlin. lib. i. Kpisl. 101). 
When its sitnalion permitted, this ii)inrtiiicnl wilh expnaeil 
to the arieriKam sun; othenriw it was supplied witli heat 
from the furnnee. After the nxerciso they went to the 
ndjoiiiiiig wann hath, wherein they sat aixl wasliod thein- 
.selve.s. The seat was below the surface of tlie water, and 
upon it they wen' lu'mped with instruments called etrigiU. 
which wiTo u-snally made of broiise, but sumetiincs of iron 
or bra.ss. I'lils ojieration was performod by an atR’iidaut 
slave. I'iic ii.se uf tlie stri;^! ia represented on a vase, 
found Komo time since on tlio estate of Lucion Bonap.arte 
al Oaiiino. 1'lm vaso is largo and shallow, and )uiiiit>-d 
witliiii and without. From tho drawings on it wc learn 
that the iiatlien sometimes used the strigila tliem-selves, 
afl<-v which they rubbed thomsolvoa with Ibeir LrhiIb, and 
then were waahed fivjm bead to foot, by pails or vases of 
wat«T being poured over them. They were then eatvfully 
dried with cotton and lincii cloths, and covered with a light 
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mantle, ciilird gautapt-, EfTomioate persona liaii 
tliD Iiairs of tLeIr bodies palled out with tweezers. Wlini 
they were tLorou^lily dried, and their uuiU cat, slaves 
bninglit them little vases of alabaster, bronze, aad terra* 
i-vttn, full of p<'rfuiiied oils, with which they hod liieir 
iHxJics unoiated, by uiiisinj; the oil to bo slii'htiy rubbed 
loer every juirt, cnen to ibe soles of their feet. After lids 
they resumed their elothcs. On qaitting the wuriii bath 
timy went iiiln the tcpidariain, and either passed verj' 
slowly throuKh or stayed flomn time in it, Uint tlivy niicht 
not tiMi suddenly expose thidr bodies to the utmosplu-ru in 
tlio fricidnriitm; for Uicsu hut rooms appear to have l>een 
used chiefly to soften the transition from the intense heat 
of the enldarium to the open lur. 

Aneient llomaii baths haTO boon found in several of tbc 
Iti inmi villas in ICugland; tbut at NurtLIei^'h in Oxford* 
hliire, iiei>r Bleuiieiin, is one of the most perfeset. Uatlm have 
been discfjvered also at Wroxeter in Shropshire, and near 
Animii'l ill Siism'X. In the former the su8]>cnded pave¬ 
ment was very {M>rfoct; In the centre of a chamber in that 
near Arundel is an octagou bath sank in tbo floor, the 
pulrivun of wldeh is quite perfect. A very well preserved 
bath pavement was disenvered in 1880 in the IkIu of Wight, 
ni'ar Brudiiig. There aro also some eoriuns Kuman batlis 
at Vallognr in Nimnnudy. 

The iieiaamts of batlis have hero iaicn confined to tbose 
of tlie Koinuns, la'cauM' no |>cople ever constnicted them 
on Mich A scale of magnitude, nr adiiptinl them so cxlou- 
aively tu general use. In thu matter of drainuge, supjilv 
of water, and public baths, the great cities of modem 
I'lumiH! are immensely inferior to those of imperial Home, 
l.ondon alone lias at last constnicted a dmiiiiigu wiiieli is 
worthy of a great city, bat the supply of wattw is yet 
insndu'icnl, and tlio quality is often bml. As to batbs, 
alllioiigh lunre gi'neral tiian formerly, they am still tmi few 
in private liouse.<i in London; oud public baths .mmlso few 
ill number. A Ix'giauing, however, lias been made with 
public liallis; and there am now phiccs iii various dis¬ 
tricts oi l.oud(m, and other largo cities, wlicru either a 
liot or a rohi lialh may bo had for a few pence. Sec 
ii.VTiis ami WAsii-iioimKH. 

n.M'MiNU is very important to health, b<>(h for preserv¬ 
ing a gooil eunditiun of the body, and for curing diseiwc. 
Considered genendly, it resolves itself into tho teiiqKmiry 
burn'nnding of the b^ly, or a part of it, with u medium 
diil'-rent from that in whirh it is nsnaliy placed. The 
means employed for thif purpose arc generally wabT, 
watery vapour, or air of a temperature dilrureut from that 
«>f thu cominou atmosphere. 

T'hr relative pmver and quickness of ahstnieting heat, 
with vrhicli difTervnt external media arc endowed, vary with 
t!:eir density, conducting power, capacity for heat, &c., 
and hence arises a diversity of sensations, at the same 
nbwdntc teintierature. Thns, ur at the tcmperatiiro of 
(ib" Kuhr. feels ]il<’usanl, whilo water at the same degri'e 
feels somcwliat cold, llie organs of tho liody also difler 
in their power of sustaining the same tcinjieriiturc; hence, 
in tlic cnqiloymcut of va|)otir-bath8, It is of impurtiuico to 
know whetliur the wateiy ^'apon^ ia to be brcntiicd or not, 
since, where it is tu bo breathed, the teinpcratnrc must be 
much lower. 

I'lic ultimate action of cold, when extreme, is a sedative 
to Ihn TitTVons system, and alters thu cirvuintiun from 
external to internal. Moderate cold continned eauses the 
same consequenu's ns severe cold of short duration. Heat, 
ou the other hand, is n stimulant to the nen'ous system, 
and alters the distribution of tho blood from internal tu 
external. Taking these principles ns our gnide, wc pro¬ 
ceed iio>T to eoDHidvr the different kinds of baths, and 
their ludion on thu system in different states both of houlUi 
and di»'ase. 

irn/iT-£a/As.—Tiie common division is into cold and 


warm, bnl various subdivisions arc formed, marked by a 
certain range of temjierature, whieli arc designated 


1. 'i'lie cold bath, from d0° to Cb'* 
•A The cool “ <5/> •• 75 

а. Tlie temperatu “ 76 “ 85 

4. The tepid “ 86 “ 82 

б. The warm “ U2 “ 08 

«. The hot “ 08 “ U2 


A licaltliy person npnn entering n cold bath experiences 
a Mcnsaliou of cold, followed by slight slinddcring, and if 
the immersion lias liccn sudden, n pceaiiar impression ou 
(ho iicrv'oua system, called n shock. Tho skin becomes 
cooler and ]ui1cr, thu respiralinn burned and irregular, the 
action of the kidneys inen'ascs, and the bladder contracts. 
In a few moments the colour mid warmth return to the 
skin, and a glow is felt, csiiecinlly if assisted by rubbing 
tlin surface. If tbe person ramains more than five or ten 
minutes in the bath, the glow disappcttra, and paleness 
returns, wiiicli nguin gives place, tlioiigh less quickly and 
perfectly, tu a rcuuwi'd glow. Sliould Uio stay In the 
water bn greatly i«ro)ougcd, no nuiction ensues, but a 
general fwling of cliilllnesR prev.-uls, with quick feubln 
pulse, convulsivu l>rcatliing, crauqw of the limbs, or faint¬ 
ing. Very young or fei'ble lutliviilu.'ils ait; citlicr incapable 
of bi'aring the shock, or tlie reaction is so slight tliat they 
cannot eiidnro to stay in the hath beyond a very slinrt tinie. 

Tlic phenomena just dcscrilied gunurally accompany cold 
bathing; and it is clear that wc can recognize in them a 
series of tliruc nr even four distinct actions—1st, tho 
slioc.k; 2nd, tin* cooling offccL; 3rd, tbo contraction or 
astringent efTiH't: and ■Itli, the reaction. Cold batliing 
limy be cmployod, llicrcforc, in such a way as to insure 
tbc pritloniinancc of oim action over any of the rest, 
according to circuinstniici-s, wlicrc all an; not desired, 
'flicy vary with tlie degree of cold and tho suddtimc».i of 
the application, us well ns from thu body being plnngixl 
into the water, or the water dashed against the liody. 
Where the shcH-k, ns n stimulus to the nervous system, is 
desired, the water sliould be viiry cold, and wlii-re practi¬ 
cable slionid bi> dashed against the Isidy, or, if the con¬ 
trary, tlio stay in tiie bath should Iio niouiciilary. Its 
stiiuululing effect is soiiicthncs best procured liy a local 
application, in tiie form of a stream of water fidling on the 
bead from a considcnihlu hciglit. Tlio simjiliait example 
of this Is the common ]>ruelire of sprinkling tho face with 
cold watia* in case of a tendency to faint; and in many 
iliscasi's of tbc most dangerous clmracttw it is a remedy 
Mifs-rior to any other. It is called tho cold doth, or 
douche. In tho melancholy iind nmniu which overtoko 
liabitoal drnnkards it is of great efficacy, and also In coses 
of loss of nervous power from excessive mental exiTtioo. 

The u\sc.K of disease for wliieh cold bathing is a valuable 
remedy are, Ttiorbidly incn’a«*d irritability and sensihllity, 
accompanied with general dehility. If the sensibility 
be extremely high, it is best to begin witli tho tepid or 
cool hath, and pass gradually to tin* cold. Whom there 
is A tendency to colds and rlieumatisin, the cold bath 
i» an excellent preventive; for this purpose it should bo 
used continually tlirougliout tlic year, .and the cho&t should 
bo spongi'il with cold water, or vinegar and water may be 
substituted in winter, when then* aro not facilities for 
using the complete bath. Before beginning this practice, 
cnn’ful inveslitnition id the slate of the mucous membranes 
of Ihe chest and intestinal canal should Im mode, as it'wUl 
certainly prove hurtful when: rimink.- Inflammation of these 
organs exists. Where tho inenuuted irritability shows 
iiself in the nientid fnnetiuns or in tiie muscular system, 
as in liypooiiondriasiK or hysloria, cold bathing is very 
useful; and cspeeially in tbc hyiaichondruiins of literary 
persons, accompanied with a disposition to indigestion, 
uud u dry Iiarsh s' in. 
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The ensen in wliicli llio tepid batli Is to Iw preferred U> 
tiiut u( a difTerent temperaturu arc thnse of a febrile ebnr- 
lu-ter joined to uu irritability of tliv skin, wliiob U gcncnilly 
dry and horsli; some cutniieoQS diseases, when', by frietion, 
the scales are removed and n new surfuee preseated; nnd, 
lastly, as pn'pamtory to the cold balli in tleJicate persons, 
tir for tlnnc whoso pecnlinrities of syMein render them 
uniihle to hour a warm liatii of a lihdi temperature. 

Thu primary cflent of the npplb-ation to the surfoee of 
tho body of water of a teinpeiatiire vnrrhiK from 1*2° to 
!)k'' is, ill eiiiise<{ueii(-e of the eoiiiiiiuiiienliuii of warmth, 
the sauie us that of dr> he»t, vl£. a stiiniihilhi;', enliien- 
and exjiatKiin;; etfeet. The seeoinlary or ultimate 
(■fleet is suTuewhut ililierent. The iiicivased netion of the 
iirfiTies ^p-adnully suliaides, llni pulse Is'conies fuller and 
slower, and the ^i-eate^t <|U:tntity of the himid Iisl^es in 
the veins, ]t.irtieul:u‘ly hi llie (treat venous eentres, Mieli ns 
the vena jsirla nud the liver, whieii it stiiinilaleii to 
inemised seen-tion of hiU*. (,'orrcs|KHidiiio ehaujti’s oceur 
in all the oilier organs; uiid, if the npplirntiuii of the 
warmth be eoiitinued for a longer time, the inmvusisl 
energy ami elaslieily of the iiin^cles diKap|H.-ar, and a sense 
of futiftne, with atony, nml a tendeiiey to sleep, Mns-mis. 
'I'he flnal result of the nelion and re.ielion is an imitinented 
sevretiuii from Ihi! skin, and a com-hiiondin;; dinitnuliuii of 
urine, and of the siH'rution from the mueoiis surfaces. 

The wnnn Iwtli may be employed to efl'eel two opisisite 
ends—to stimulule, or calm mid soothe. It necoiiiphshes 
the Jirsl when ils ieni{H>rutme is hi:;li (h8'), and its use 
is coidined to five or ten miiiiites; tlie m'i-oiuI. when i( is 
about lid", and eimtinued for three-quarters of un iimir or 
nn hour. As the warm isilli has penemlly the cUect of 
eqnalixini' the eirculatiun and relievinj' internal eim;'i‘stinii, 
it is niiieli resorbol to as a remedy in s|tasmodic mul eoti- 
vulsivc diseiuu's; hnt lien* tlie utmost eaiitiuii ami dis> 
eriminatiuii .ire neeessary. The cuiiYuIbioim of infants 
duriii;; tei-tliiii}; lue iilinost invariuhly attempted to he 
iTinoved by the wann lutli, but in ninny iustaiiees morn 
liiinn than paid is done. 

Duriiif' the existence of all aetivc inflammation, at what¬ 
ever the wann IhUIi may Is- pronouiieisl un unlit 
measiin-. In few ehronie. iiiflamiiialurv diseiOH-s is it 
.allowable, if we except some of llioso of the dlf'cstive 
orgiuis, especially siilniente inilainiiiatiun of the inueous 
meinbmne of the stoinaeh and iiitesfines. The otlier 
stales to wliieli warm hnthiiij' is unsuited arc— 
ftcDcml torpor, but cs|iueial1y of tbu skin ; also when then* 
is II teiideney to profuse Ms-relion fnari the skin; when 
there is a ^ruat pletliom or fullness of tlio ('.asculnr system, 
especially of the veins; in tendency to iielive hsemorrlince; 
in niionrisin, or any disease of the liourt; nlsu in euses of a 
tendency tua|)oplexy; lastly, in extrema r.iony, or cxces- 
sivu iiTitability of the neri'ous system. 

Water of a temix*ralurc from SUI*' to the highest whieh 
can l>e eiidun'd is termed the hot hath. Wiicn a pei’son in 
health enters such a hath it fcreatly excites the uervoiis 
system, and Ihnatt'h that the licart and arteries; causes 
lieut nnd constriction of tbo skin, with disturbance of tin; 
internal organs generally, but espeitially tliow; of seeretion, 
Tliis state of uneasiness is l&sscned by the brp.<iking out of 
|M'rs}Mratjou, wliicli is succeeded by gri'at languor, torpor, 
and disposition to sleep. Tim hot bath is a powrriui 
stimnlunt, and in no rust; should il Isi used hy jiersons in 
o slate of hcollli. 

’i'he vapour Kith is distinguished from nil other means 
of intrudueiiig mure heat into the l>ody, ehiefiy hy the 
circumstanee that us u portion of the vn|)our is converted 
into water hy coming in contact with the surfoco of the 
IxMly, it enmiiimitefitsu a quantity <■£ scnsiblo calorio tii it. 
It <8 without doubt the most powerful meaiiB of supplying 
fl great heat to tlie greatest portion of tho surface of the 
body, internal us well as external; fur, when brcatlicd, (he 


oxtensiro surfai-e fonning tho interior of tho longs is influ¬ 
enced by it in tliu same w.ay os the skin. On the skin it 
i‘xerts u peculiar influence. It does nut cause lliat ouu- 
striction of the skin which follows tho Application of «iry 
air. nor docs it exert that pressure upon tho siirfaen whieh, 
in the case of warm water, retards the breaking nut of tho 
]ier8]iirntiun. On tlie contrary, moisture nf the skin, fol- 
iuwisl hy profusi- perspiration, oecurs iininodiutcly uprin 
entering the va|Miur hatli. 

Ill Ktissia, wbei e such baths are used on a large scale, 
their employment is not found to Is* productive of weak' 
ness. The hubscqiicnt exjiosure to cold rc.'ituros the toiio 
of the skin whieh laid Ihicu lost, and the. pioeess ]eave.s (ho 
|H>rMm with a general sense of good liealtli, strength, and 
power, ImiIIi of tin- int<‘nin1 organs nnd of the skin. 'I'lio 
use of the vnjinur-bntii would be found to ward ofT nuiiiy 
iieute disonscs resulting from exjswure to cold, if h.ad re¬ 
course to immediately after exi>oaure to tlie cs«‘iting eause, 
ns after travelling, or falling Into the water, in ninier. 

The employment of liiaiteil air, os an application t» the 
Issly, causes the primary action of heal Id nianife-st itwlf 
11)01*0 than tlie secondary. The hot-air liatli Is thereforo 
]K>wi‘rfnlly xtimnlant to the skin and nervous .system, amt 
is of great sen’icf in all casea where (he prislni-tion of 
auimni heat is less than natural, as in the cold st.agc of 
fevejv, and cxliaustloll of the mtiou-s [siwer. If has Is-en 
einidoyisl is'iu'fleially in congestivi* fever, mid nfler pi'at. 
and eontimtal mental cxei-tioii. Of this class of Kitliing 
systems the Turkish bath at the pn'sent time holds tlie 
most prominent phu-e. The ehief features of tlx* Turkish 
hath are—the production of copious peispirntiuii by the usn 
of lii-ated air, liathing with cul<i w.iter while nndi-r this, 
ami the o)H.'rattoii of **blinimiooing,” or “kneading," as tlio 
net of jin-ssitig, sqnivaing, and twisting of the dilTereiit 
parts i-f tlie Isidy is sometimes cnlb'd; in fact it is almost 
u n'ptSHlnetioii of the oJicienL Ifomnii bath with wiiieli we 
started .it tlic iM'giiiniiig of the urtiele. 

Ill tlie preparation of medicated batlis for the cure 
of disense, a great variety of Ruhstanccs have been brought 
into use. Thus the introiluctioii of iimstard in n foot hatli, 
in wliieli the f(‘et and legs of the patient arc iinmersed in 
hot water, will greatly assist its ronicdlnl ndion. 1'liis 
fonn of hath in useful in the early stages of broncliitiii, 
congestion of tlie lungs, congestion of the heart, and is a 
favourite remedy willi fcinalea fur bringing on the men¬ 
strual flow, Nitro-murialic acid baths, niade hy adding 
nitric and hydroehlorio ae-ids to hot water, in the |>ro{H>r~ 
tion of 1 drachm to 2 nr 8 gallons, arc very useful in eases 
of torpid liver. Alkaline hatlia urn us)m 1 with advantage 
in eases of ehronie or subacute rheumalisiii; and soda, 
1/xliiie, creoHotu, chloride of lime, are nil brought into use 
in the treatment rif skin diseases. Baths of sulphur 
va]iuur are used for the cure of tho ilcli, and luivo lasm 
tried in coses of lend poisoning, while tlie mercurial vapour 
bath is of undoubted value as a reinnly for syphilis. The 
natural sulphureous and other mhicrally’ imjiregnatud 
waters, es|sH'ia]ly those which rise in volcanic ivgions at 
very high lemjienitures, are most elBcucious os baths for 
those dlseiLses to which tli«y nre mncdial. 'fho baths of 
I^iechc in SwiUerlniid, nnd of Uormio in Upper Italy, are 
familiar exain])le8 out of the uuinenius establishments nf 
lliis nature. 

BATH, the chief city of SomerscUhire, cehdirated for 
its iiatiiral hot springs, is 110 milM from Loudon by road, 
nnd 10(>^ hy the Great Western Railway. It iif also a 
Rtiilion on the ItlldUnd Railway, and thus has easy aeecss 
to nil parts of tlie kingdom. The tuwu is built partly on 
the sloping sides of u nearly circular hasiu, the streets 
Is'big terraced one aluve another, and partly in tho de«*p 
volley beneath, tlirough which the river Avon flows. 

Bath was a Roman station, mentioned by iHoleuiy under 
the name of Ayu/e Ca/icka, in tlie country of tho BclgK. 
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Jt ?8 also TDcntiomil in the “ Itincravium ” of Aiitnoinua, 
tinder tlie name of Atjutr ISolie, It was inlerHCctod by tbe 
mieient Itoman mnd kiuiinf; from I^udon into Wales, and 
by the road called llm Kossu, which ran from Idnculimhin* 
to the south conbt of Kiiglaiid. These two roods joinml 
ubuut 2 miles from Bnlb, continned in one (Uiurse through 
H great jiortion of the parish of Walcofc, and sep-irated near 
Walcot Cbnreh. The lloimm remains discovered in Both 
nnd ill its ncighbourlioud liavn been cfmsideruble. In tbe 
city itKidf till' foundations of cxtetisiro buildhigs bnvn often 
been traced. On tbe eastern sid6 of tbe Fosse, m-nr tlic 
tiortli end <if Stall Street, ]>urtionH of u large tnnplc were 
discovemi, and arc still prettun’cil in tbu Ihith liistitu- 
lioii. Townrdit tbo e.ut of tliis building stisid tlis ]>rinci|iiil 
baths, till! renmins of which were disi'orcnHl in 17b6. In 
other parts of the city, nlt.ors with inseriptinns, U-sselLoli'd 
pavements, ornamented bricks, urns, vases, hu-hrjm.'itories, 
tilmb', coins, &.c., have liocn found. Tiie new lovi-n is many 
feet nliovc its ancient leiel; in some ]>iaci-s more lliaii 20. 

Bath, unlike mnny ether chics of lloinan date hi Uritiuii, 
did not full into utter decay when the Iloiiiau oce.U|>atiuu 
ceased.^ The faiiic of its wuturs continned tlirougbont 
Saxon iiiiK's, for we find it known os ylXrmaa / Vrrs/tr the 
tiity of the \'uletnditiiiri:ms*'), uiid subseqneiitly iw Uni 
UHlhvHy and u place of iimcli repute. On the site of the 
Ihanaii temple of Miiier\-a, Osrir., king of the llwieeas, 
fouinii d a iiiiimery, for whieli a monastery was subslituted 
by Od'a, king of Mcn-ia. Two centuries later Duustuii 
replaced tb© seciilar clergy by Benedictine niotiki'., and 
erowiicd Kiignr in the nunfaU'IKs! abbey in tbe pix'M'iieo 
of nil eiiormuu.s coiicourse of [leoplc. Though AtlicUtnn 
e.ylublislied a mini here, and lie and Kdwy wore IkiUi 
liberal Iienefactors to tlin nblH>y, it is not cosy to assign n 
rensiJU for Ibis rrowiiing honuur of llw coronation. Tbe 
]MipnlatioH was not so large us to give tbe city cxeeptimial 
importance. la the stnigglc Is'lwmi Kiifns and BoIktI, 
Bath wa.H saeked am! burned. It owed its n-stonition to 
•lobii de VilluLi, bishop of Buiiicrsvtshin', who chose it as 
tbe seat of bis sec in pitfereiicc to Wells, For eciUuiies 
tlnreafler Bath wiw of little eotw-quenee. iMiring the 
civil war, iu the reign of Stephen, Bath wiw in tbe posses¬ 
sion alleniutely of the forces of the king and tin- l'an]a<-ss 
Matilda. It wit-s guTij<<oii«>d for Charles 1., taken by the 
I'iirlmmcnt, leeoventl by the Ihiyalists after tbe Imftli* of 
i.:msdo\viie, and Ilually given up to tbo Ibirliaiiieiit in 111 lo. 
The battle of Laiualowiie—om: of the uiost dcteriiiiiied but 
least ilcctMie esmtlicts of ibe civil war-i-was fought on the 
mljacciit lieiglitR bclwwn Sir Bevil Crcnvillo and Sir William 
Waller, in wliich tlie funner was slain. Olnu-lcs II. visited 
tbo city iu Queen Oliorlottu resided beni eoinc Him* 

iu 1817. Tin* modcru eolobrity o£ Bath dates fnim the 
time of Queen Anne, who, togetlirr with IVincc (leorgi* of 
ImuiiiarV,visited the town, and caused it to grow into favour. 
The celebmled Beau Nash greatly cuutiibuted by bis influ- 
enrn to its improvement. 

Tlin Jirst charter, i-mistitutiug it n free borough, was 
granted to Bath by llieliard I. It wus iiiudn n cor|H)rale 
city by Queen Klizabetli; nnd anotlier elinrter was gmnled 
to it by (Jeorgo III, The property of tbe cor|s>ratioii is 
very extensive, including laiulH nnd bouses in (iio licst part 
of tbu city, tlio hot springs of the IkiUis and pump room.s, 
the cold springs which supply the town with wulvr, <uid 
tho tolls of the market. 

Bnth lias returned two members to the Tlnuso of Cont- 
TDunK since the reign of Edward I. Tim ^mpulation of the 
muuieipul borough in 1881 was 51,780; ami of tlie|utrlin- 
mvntnry, 68,761. The uumber of v’utvn uii the re^ster 
for 18M wuM 6200. 

Tiic modem city of Batli is univcmnlly admitted to b© 
one of tlio most beautiful in Great Britain, tlw variety of 
level giving very commanding sites fur its line and regular 
streets, crescents, and public buildings. The buusim, wbicb 


are goiierally of a very elegant description, or© all built of the 
white bath fn.'estone, which is uhundaut iu the neighbourhood 
and cAsily wronght, and which givra tbo town an unusually 
neat nnd clean i\p]icarancc. Its general Imnuty, <-ouplod 
with its sheltered situation and coiiMK^ucut mild clhiiate, 
nnd the effiency of its m«-dicinnl springs. Lave long mode it 
a favourite ri^sort; but it no lunger retains its Joniicr pre- 
eiiiiiicuce in Ibis resfiect, being now surpassed by Brighton, 
and having fonnidalde inland rivals in tHielleidiam, Leam¬ 
ington, Buxtun, and ilmregnte. It is still, hvwm-er, mneb 
freijucnted. Amongst the most prominent places arc tlm 
Circ.ns, in wliii li the ]>oric., Ionic, and Corinthian orders 
urn eoniliiiicd; tbu North nnd Suulli I’anules, Qumi 
Si|uarn, and tbelloyal, ],'insdowiie,and CnvinidisbCresceuts. 
Tiiere aru many flue pmneiiades in and aixuiod tbo city, 
in addition to tlm Iloynl Victoria I'ark nnd Sydney (birdeus. 

Thi'ro w.as n monastery at Bath, wliicli bad existed from 
tbo earliest ages of ('iiristianity, and which was surreiidcml 
to the cniwn iu The Aldicy (jliurcli la-longcd to 

j this monasteiy, and the jircsent building was k-gun in the 
reign of Henry Vi I., hut was not eoinpleted till about 1G08. 
I'liis cdilicc is in the .'iliapo of a ewisB, with n very liaiidHomo 
tower rising from tbcientn-. lUlengfli from cast to west 
is 210 feet, and fioin norlb In south 126. The height of 
tbe tower is 102 feet. Tln‘ west front is di'corateil willi 
inimerous figures representing .Ineoh's dream, or us fumiu 
say, the dream by wlncli Bishop King—who lived iu Ibe 
liftei ntli eciitnry —was called to u-huild the elniirlt. Tlie 
building was tlioroiigbly rostorid under tbo dir>'cl1on of 
Sir (JiIIhtI Scott from to 18Tt». Tbe n-slonilion eni- 
bmeed tbe reparatiun of tlie exterior m.-isonryand tlie nsjf. 
tbe strengthening of the fouijdatioiis of tin- pillars in tbo 
nave, the substitution of n gmiiu'd stone risif f(>r a plaster 
one, tlic rescaling witli e.ineil oak of the whole urea, and 
the insertion of a magnillcent east nimlow. Tbo eburch 
eoiitaiiis many iiiouiimenls. 

The BLsliop of Bath ami Wells has an animal hirome of 
£.*ilU0. Tbe calliedral is at Wells, nlieie llm liishop bus 
.a palace. SecWi'-ixs. 

Tbe city emitains many ebiuvlies, and iiumerons cba|icls 
for various denoliiinatioiisof liksenterK. as well as a .lewisli 
sinagogne. There niv minierons (b.nit.able iiislilutions, 
among wliieb ni.iy lie mentioned Die Hospital of St. Julm, 
the Koynl I'nifisJ Hospital, priiiei|>ally for easiialty rases, 
and tbe Bath (ieneral oi Mineial Water IIospit;d. ciilorged 
in iKlil, and all'ordiiig aeeoiiimodalioa fitr elglity-eiglit 
male iiml flfty-seien female patli-lits. 

Then- an; two literary luid scientitie institutes, one of 
wliicli, founded in JK28, bus an excellriit museum. Tberu 
am also the Allienmum, fonneily the Meeli.inie's Institute, 
j the INxiplc's Club and Instilute, and a free library' and 
rending nHiin. Tbe Souiersetsliirc ('nllege was esiatilisbed 
ill 18,58. An c.xteiisive and oniamimtal sti iu-1 are at l.nns- 
dowii© w.'is, ill |8ti:i, eoiiM-ited into a royal selxsil for the 
daiiglitei-K of inititary and naval otlieers. The Butli I’m- 
prietary tbillege is now loeated in the building formerly 
known .ns the Sydney llulel. The eiiief iiistitiilmn fur 
inslniclinn is tlic free grainuiar-si IkmiI, founded by Edward 
VI., ami endowed with part of the lands of tbe dissolrtsl 
priory of Bath. The M-hiMil-lionM! is a large and bandMimu 
building with S]uieionH preinisi's. Thun' is a numaii 
Catholic college at Prior Park, nm! n Wesleyan one, known 
as KiiigswiMHl Cfdlege, which was removed fruiii Kingswood, 
near Bristol, in Isul. 

The Grand Pump Boom Hotel, euiiipletetl in 1868, 
eorrcspnids in character with tho New Pump Rufim built 
by tbe town council. It is a light, sciniclnsbin pile, with 
mlvuiiird wings, whieb ore sunnount«d by tall pavUiuii 
rouf'i. nnd hiut an imiiobing appenraiire. 

Till' GuildbidI is n eonunodious nnd wt>Il-built edifieo in 
the High Strci-t. in tlie popular classicism of tlio lust cen¬ 
tury, and eoutains a banqueting room HO feet long by 40, 
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!n which there nro pertraits of rojral ntid other cx-1t:hriiic«. 
Hio Atuicmbij Rooines arc a handhoiiic Huilv, tlic ball-room 
being IOC by 40 fotit nearly, and 42 feet 0 iuchoH high, 
and the ten-n)«m 70 by 27 feet: they wens erwU-d by 
'Wood. The theatre Jb uti nml convenient bnild- 

ing. Tito Bath and Wont of England Society, for thn 
eneouragen^nt of ngricultoro, arts, iind exiinincrci-, wab 
founded at Bath in 1777. 

The city nmrket« were to ugreat extentrceonHtmetetl in 
1MC8, Bomc arcliitcvtuml nppennineo being gi%-cn to them 
by a central cupola, 40 feel in diameter. A new Bupjily of 
water was brnughtto the city in 1H7<» ata noKtof £100,000. 
Bath is well tnipidied with coal from extenoire beds l>ing a 
fuwniileK distant. The town gives tlie title of tnanpiis to 
the family of Tliyiinv of Longlcat. Bath was the hiith- 
place of the following eminent men:- -Gildas, the old 
liiBluriaii of the Hi.\tlj century; John HuIub, prufesoor of 
Gre«'k at Oxford in the sevcutecnlli century; Benjuiiiin 
RobhiH, the matlnmaticmn. .nntbor of ^‘Anson'H Voyage 
Round the World,” who died in ITnl; and William Hone, 
author of the “ Kverj’-diiy Ibiok.” Fielding, the novelist, is 
said to have <li‘piete<l in the elinnic.ter of Allwortliy in “Tom 
.tones,” the hosl of Prior Pork, whose guest ho was. Prior 
J'.irk was subsequently the n-sideneo of llisbop Wiirbiirton. 

Tlio ntmarkitblu peculiarity of Bath is its natural lint 
springs, which are vestinl in the corisiration. The teiii- 
]icrature of the three springs ia aa follows:—Hot Balh 
117“, King’s B.atli 114“, and Cnwa Bath 101)“ Kaliv., 
yicldingrcapcclivdy 128,20, and 12 gallnnsamlnuto. The 
specific gravity of the water is 1*0(12. Aa it Hows from 
the earth it is trunspimit, hut in a blinri time yiulda a 
slight predpitate and losca its tninsparency. Wlic-n fresh 
drawn, it haa a slight cbiilyls'ate tusle. A ronsidenible 
quantity of e4irlKiiiii: acid gius est^apea through the water. 

Token internally (lie water acts ns a sthnulaiit. its use 
is moat sQiTcasful in cases of palsy, riienniatisin, gout, lep¬ 
rosy, eiitaneotis disease, iiiid PS|iecial]y in cases of hcrofula 
aficcting the joints, such ns tliekii(‘e,cl}Kiw, hiji. Iteannot 
be used williout. danger in eases neeoinpnnied with fever, 
cough, or pain in the chest, open sores or ulcers, or in eases 
where there Is reason to siisjxs't inlcrnal siippiiratioti, 
luBinorrliage, niplHO', niani.a. or plcthnnk Fmni improper 
iutenial urn.' iiiiKeliicvons results li.avc frequently ensued. 

BATH. n town of Maine, I’liited States, Is sitnateil <10 
miles S. of Augusta, and .‘M miles N.K. of Portl.and by nul- 
way, on the right bank of tin* Kennebec river. 12 miles from 
the ocean. It dopi'iidsalmoHt oiitiroly upon its shtphnihling 
and Q-siicrics. .Steamers ply regularly fnim Bath to Port¬ 
land and to Boston, 111 miles distant. The ]inpulntion in 
1880 was 7874. Bath is also the name of u great inuiiy 
omnll towns and \illagi‘S in the Eniled States. 

BATH or GREAT O'OLITB is a geological formation, 
constituting part of the 1.ow(T Oomte. In the lower 
strata tlio beds near Bath and Corsham finnisli “Bath free¬ 
stone,”a very valuable building stone, though niriro siiitnl for 
interiors than exteriom on aeeoiint of its softness. The 
city of Rath is almost entirely hnilt of “Balli btoni!.’’ In 
othe,r districts its place is taken by the Si'(iN'i<SKlKLT> 
SlatI'- The upper bids are quarried for building stone, 
road metal, or for lime. Beds of blue clay lire intercalated 
in the limestone, and nn; soiuethiies worked for brick- 
making. The soil fiirnied of the great isdite is not gotsl fur 
agricultural purposes, ns tliere is no grc.at depth of it, luid 
rain-water readily piisses thniugli. Green crops ploughwl 
in would improve it, by furnishing deeuyitig vegetable 
matter, and absorbing nioro nioisttm*. The lower stnita I 
show in their falsa liedding evidences of enrreuts; but the ' 
upper strata were dejH>sit<*d in a dear sea, not buliji-ct to 
any disturbing inilnenccs. The fneril crinoids or stonc- 
Jilirs are evidence of the aKsonce of any slowly depositing 
seilimcnt, for they only llourish in dear tvatcr, and I.jell 
points out, loo, tiiat the pres<‘iice of seqiuliu on some of 


these stone lilies shown how gradually tlic limestone was 
formed, and wliat u length of time was necessary for tho 
production of ex'ett a thin layer. Among characturiKtic 
fossils may be mentioned tbo gasteropods, iVerutfea trackta, 
Patella rugofti^ and JUmula datkrata. 

BATH, KNIGHTS OF THE. HO called from the 
ancient custom of bathiog, symbolical of pnrilicatinn, ]m-- 
vious to their iustallation. Cumdeii and Seldeu agree tlxot 
tlio first mention of an order of knights, distinctly called 
Knights of the Butli, is at tho onronntina of Hiniry IV. In 
13!)U, and there cuu be Utile doubt that tins order was 
then instituted. 

It became subsequently tbo prae.tiee of the English kings 
to cn'ale Knights of the Rath previous to thdr coronation, 
at the in.augaration of a Prince of VrulcK, ut the celebration 
of their own nuptialH, or those of any of the royal family, 
and ocensionnily u[>on other great oecaHions or HoIumnilM-s. 
Sixty-eight Knights of tho Batli wero mado at the eorona- 
tion of King Cliarles 11., but from that time tho onler wok 
discontinued till it was revived liy King Gisirge 1. under 
writ of P^i^’y Seal during the administration of Sir Itolx rt 
Walpole. The statutes and ordinances of the onier be-ar 
date 23rd May, 1725. By these it was dircctetl that tlie 
order should consist of a grand-moKti'r ami thirty-six com¬ 
panions, u HtUM’-essiou of whom wan to lie regularly itontiiuK-d. 
The officers appropriated to the order, besides the grand¬ 
master,'were a dean, a registrar, kiDg-.at-arms, genealogist, 
neeretary, tinher, and messenger. 

The bailgc of the order wa.s directed to lie a row, tliintle, 
and shamrock, uoming from u Hci'ptre bctwi'cn three ini- 
]K'rinl crowns, normunded by tlie motto “Tria juncta in 
unu.” 1'b« material, construction, and manner of wearing 
the luulge, collar, star, and iuHtallation dress, were all 
iliHtinctly laid down. In honour, the order ranks next to 
that of the Garler. 

In the priuec regent, on tlic termination of the 

long war in winch the kingdom had U'Cn engaged, nnlaincd 
that thenceforward the order Klionld be eoitqiosed of llire«> 
classes, differing in their ranks and dcgi'ees of dignity. Tim 
first class (<i.C.B.) to consist of kntglits grand cross, which 
designation was to bo snlistitutcd for that of knights com- 
poiiiiitiK pn'riously used. I'ho second rluss was to Im coin- 
jKisesl of kniglitH uiinmanders, who were to have preucdcins* 
of all knights bachelors of tbo Tliilfcd Kingdom—no person 
to be eligible to tlie class of K.C.U. unless be biul attaintsl 
the rank of major-general in the army or rcar-adiniml in tim 
navy. The third class was eoinjiosed of ofiieevs Itolding 
coinniissionH in her Majesty's sen in* by soa or bind, slyled 
eomjjaninns of the order. Kn oifiecr could be nomiuaU-d 
a eoni]>anion of the order unless he shall previously linvc 
received a medal or other badge of honour, or shall luuc 
Iwen specially mentioned hy name in despatelies publUhiHl 
in the Loudon Gazette os having distinguished himself. 
The bulletin amionncing the niiiiodclljiig of tho Order 
of thn Bath was dated WJiitehall, 2nd .laiiuury, 1815. 
But though the ennstitulion of the order imd \yvn made 
more lilH'ral by the hulletiii of 1815, it was not till 1847 
that civilians were mmle eligible to this dignity. II was 
then put on its pn-sent footing, by their admission us civil 
knights, eomiiiandcrs, and companions. Tbo elosscs now 
arc:—Knights Grand Cross (G.C.H.)—military,'50; mvil, 
25. Kniglils Coiiinianilcm (K.C.B.)~:id]itary, UK); civil, 
50, with the title of Sir. (kmipanions (C.B.)—militarj-, 
625; civil, 2(10. 

BATH'GATE^ a market-town in the county of Ijii- 
lifbgow, Scotland, is 0 miles S. hy W. from Liolithg »w, 
and 17 miles W.S.W. from Edinburgh. It is a burgli of 
Uirony, and governed by a provost, three bailies, and twelve 
couneilbini. It coasUtu of an old part, Bitnatcil on a Kk>cp 
nccUvity, at the base of a low ridge of bills, and a new 
; and more regular p*rt, on level ground and well laid out. 
There are coal, iron, lime, and oil works in tlio vicinity, 
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^nnd the chief brancli of imhiKtry in the town Is the mann- 
fiicture of pngluiTns, pnlhcatcs, ploiiia, and fdmwls for 
tiias^w Imubes. It has an exeeUent academy and many 
other UHefol institutions. A little to the S. of tlic town 
nro the rcniaius of the costlc of Walter, lii;;li~st«Wiml of 
Scotland, who died 1328. Ho luid married tlio daughter 
of lioltort the Brace, and tlie barony passed to liiin from 
licr father. The town was mode a free hni^li of barony by 
Chnrh-K II. in 1C(!3. 

BATHS AKt> WASH-HOTTBXS, ACTS HB- 

-GAHDZNCI. Among the various movements set on foot 
for improving the sanitaiy condition of the poonT classes, 
'^iibscqacnt to tlio visitatiou of chtdera in 1K42, was that 
of the establishmont of public baths and wasli-houses. 
'I'wo Micieties, tlie Committee for the ITouselcss Poor, 
and nil Assuciatinn for Promoting Cleanliness among the; 
l*«H)r, were fonned, about IH-td, for the erection of tliese | 
veryiiscfni estublishineiits. By their lulwiirH the attention 
of the legislatnro was otlhsl to the matter, and by the Acts 

& 10 Viet. c. 7-1, {lassed in 1846, and 10 & 11 Viol. e. 
<>1, |>assed in 1847, Iwrough conncils and paiisli vestries 
wen- etn[H)wered to establisli puldic baths and wasii-honscs, 
Mipportc<l by the rates of the householders, shoxdd they 
giu* their smielioi). By these Acts it was provided that 
tliu couiiei) of iiuy iiu-ur]rorat«u borough might adopt their 
jiniviKions; and also any parish not within uii incorporated 
iiurutigli, Buiijecl to the approval of the secretary of state; 
or the vestries of any two or more y>ar>sl!cs may combine 
fur the same puryiose. In boroughs the expense may be 
charged u)iou the borough rates, or a separate rate iiiaiy bo | 
lovii^ for the purpose; and in yiariehes nut furuiiug part of 
H Immiigh, Die expense is to ho cliurgod ii]K>n the ptsir-rute. 
f n horoiiglis the management is vested in the council; and 
ill parishes not within boroughs the vestry must appoint 
is'rtain ratepayers to Im coiinnisBioners fur carrying out the 
y>n>viMons of the Act. By the dh 46 Viet. e. 30, passed 
in 1882, the Act of 1846 was aineiidiHl by the addition of 
the words, ‘‘or in the immediate neighliourhood <>f snei: 
iHirougli ami yiarish," hi onhir (o give imireosed fui-iiilies 
to local outhorities fur providing baths mid wnsh-liousc's 
vilhin eoiiveiiient reach. By a schedulu attached to thn 
Aet l(t & 11 Viet. r. 61, th« ehnrges aro lixed, and by 
it iho priiN* of a single csdd bath is not to exceed Icf., or 
a siiiglo wniiii, shower, or vapour bath *2J. For an u]K-n 
bathing ythice, wheru several bathe in the same water, each 
jicrsoii is to lie charged ^(4 If, in addition, baths of a better 
s-lnss are provided, the pricn of tlieso may ho fixed by tlio 
managers ut any suiii Hoi exceeding three times these 
■'imoniits. Ill the wash-houses, which must be fitted with 
s'vcry necessary convenience, the cluu'gc is not to exceed 
!>/. for the first hour, or 3if. for two hours together. 

There con be no question as to the utility uml benefit 
of these histitntions, uml it is to be regretted that the 
provisions of the Acts relating to tlieni have not been 
more largely ndnjited. It has been found in nrtiial practice, 
that although the prices chaigod are nut bullieient to mi-et 
the nee.essary cost of tho mamteinme-u of the lialhs and 
waHh-houses, yet the dciiciency amounts to so little ns to 
bo hardly felt by the mteimycrs. On the other hand, no 
person who has niiy knowledge of the dense crowding of 
the pooTiT clasKes hi our great dties, and the. character of 
the homes in wliieh they dwell, cun doubt for u moment 
that tho erection of a boose wliero n balli may he had for 
a trifle, or where clotlies may 1 h! conveniently and expedi¬ 
tiously woslu'd and dried away from the dwellings, is one 
of tho best ways of adding to their health and comfort, and 
(if yinnnoting lialuts of clcanlim'ss and dccencT. 

BATB'UBST. u town in New South Wales, so iiomisl 
in 181o by Governor Mae.qnune, in lionour of Ijird 
Bathurst, then socretary of state for the colonies, is the 
principal town in the western district^f the colony. It is 
situated on the south bank of the Macqomic river, on higli 


ground, 2133 feet above the sea-level, snmmndcd by hills, 
and is distant from Sydney, witli which it is in direct 
commnnication by railway, 144 miles utairly due west. 
Batliurst may tie coiisiderod tlio third town of the colony, 
mid its importanei* is steadily increnaiug. It has uumuruus 
well Itid oot streets of ample width crossing cueti other at 
right angles, with a square in the centre planted with tnn’s. 
Tlie public ImildiiigH are numerous, and almost metropolitan 
in their cliaraeter; they comprise several places of wurshi[< 
—the Anglican Gathedrul, Kotnitn CuUioiic Catliodral and 
Gonvenl, llie I’rcsbylerian Church, Congregational CLun-h, 
Baptist Church, and others; court-liouse—a massive pile of 
buildings—gaol, uiid town-bull; numerous schools, a school 
of art, and n tine Iinapitiil. Bathurst was ereelod into ii 
mnnicipnlity in 1862. Tho ]>opu]atiou in 1881 was 7391. 
Theeinmtry snrronnding Bathurst is iigricultiinil uml pa^- 
toral,consisting of extensive fertile plains, very prodnerive, 
and cs])oe.iaI]y suited to the growth of cereal crops; but gold 
niid ciijiper iniiiitig arc ahui very largely ciirried on, tliougli 
not ill the immediate vicinity. It was ahont 20 miles from 
Bathurst that gold was lii-st discovered in Australia in 1851. 
Tlie town supisirU four ncwsp.apcr8and numerous mdnstrics. 

BATH'UBST, tlin caiiitol of thu British possessiutis on 
the Gambia, is situated on the sunth-eosteni extremity of 
St. Mary’s Island, nt the month of thu Gambia, in IC'* 6* 
W. hill., and 13° 28' K. lat. The settlement has made 
ru]iid advuneoH in iinprovemeiit. Many siihstniitial govern¬ 
ment buildings have been erected. The market is well 
su|ip]ied with iimltuii, ]>oultry, fish, fruit, milk, 

butter, ]>uhii-wlne, and vegetables, by the natives of the 
Burrouiidiiig country, who (xnisumc » large pruportiou of 
tho Knropeaii articles iinportixl into tho colony. Gold, 
ivory, hees’ wax, and hides ore brouglit (o Bathurst in 
considerable qiiniitities. 

BATHY'BnJS. In tho year 1K.'>7 II.JI.S. Ctfch^if, 
under tho coininanil of Ciiptniii DaiTnon, wus sent to inves¬ 
tigate the sea-hottoni, with a view to laying the Atlantli: 
telegraph cable. In his re;iorLCaplAinJ dayman said, “Betwo'n 
tho iirieenth and foiiy-flftli di'gri'os of west longitude lb's the 
deepest part of tho oM'nn, the buttuiii of which is alm(i.st 
wholly eompoKod of the same kind of soft mealy anhstanee 
which, for want of a better name, I tinve called ooxc. This 
snlistaneo is n'lnarkaldy sticky, bnving b<H‘n foniid to adlioie 
to the sounding rod and line llirough its pasKigo from Ih'- 
liuttoin to the mirfm-c—in i^iino instances, from a depth of 
more than 200U fnthom.s.” Tins deep-sea mud was rxnin- 
iiied by I'nifejwor Iliixloy. iiml in aihlilion to the e:ihuin-(<ii.H 
shells of Globtginiiw wldeli form it.s eonstituents, he dr- 
scribed it ns containing “ tiiimmcrable lumps of a trans]>nn-nt 
golutiuous substance. Tlicsu lumps ore of all sixes, from 
patches visible with tho naked eye to exeesKively iniiiuto 
|t!udie1ea. When one of these is siihmilled to micruscopienl 
onalysiK it exhibits—embedded in n transparent, (sdourless, 
and strne.tareloas nuitrix—gmnule.s, I'ocixilltbs, and foreign 
bodies.” These, gramiles and the gcbitiuuus matter, he 
thought, repix'seiited mnxses of protiqdasm, and in tlml 
cuso ho snpiMised them to he forms of Moiieru, tlic simplrst 
living beings, simpler even than the Amcebo. He gave 
this now monoT the geiiorio name of Untht/biuK. Further 
(xamiiialion of oow during the voyage of the ChaUenii> r, 
led I’nifoKsor Huxley himself to thu exniclnmon that Butin- 
hius woH “little more (h.'Ui sulphate of limo precipitated 
in a flocculent st.ato by strung aleoliol.” 

BAT’IJCY. a town and ninnicipnl borough in the Wl'^t 
Hiding of Yorkidiire, 198 miles from I.ondon and 2 mih>> 
north of Dewsbury, with winch it is nasociatod for parlia- 
tneiitary purposes. Tlie parish eontuins C390 acres. It 
is priiieipally iii the wiqmitiike of Agghrig, but partly nls < 
in that of Morley ; the. town, whie.h has 27/>fl5 iiihnhttnnlv. 
is in the h-rmer. Tlio population both in the town and Hm- 
contiguous district is principally engaged in tho “ shoddy " 
trndu—or tho conversiou of old clothes into material hr 
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ii1)Hurl>ud, tlicy devRlop limbH nnd ni'^niro Itnipi, and fKTnrnn 
pcrruct fropi or toads, licnccforlli ^pu^ding niucli uf their 
time on land. 

The IintrB«-liia have Ihvii divided hy T)r. GUiither iiitO' 
llm*oKroui>!i, iiewirdinptn tlie nhu'iico, prcwnco,iind form of 
the tongue- Thp best known and most numornuR gcnoriv 
liave uHoft iletiliy tongue, whicli 3s Axed to the juw in front, 
hnt frcu beliind. These form n gnmp known :ik OpiKtho- 
glossii (Gr. ojuKtkrn, Miind; luul y/dMO, longue). Of lliir 
Second of Dr. Gtintlicr's groups, 
l*n>tei(ig!(>KKn (Or. prolerti, in 
front), in wliieii thu toiignn is 
frt'o in front, them is hut one 
genus, llhimiphryiius. Last iy, 
the Aglossn (Or. a, not), wliieh 
lirtvo !!(» tongue, nn' reprt- 
Kented hy the eurioiiH Siiriimin 
toad, heluiigiiig to the genun 
l’ij«u Tlie first group, Opio- 
11iog1oRS.‘i, is subdivided into 
Oxyil.ietyin, luiving sharp- 
]Kiinted toes, e(>ni])usetl of the 
true fn)gs nnil toads; nnd 
I’l.itvihirtyla, linvitig the t^'S 
(liliitvd at the tips Into Hitiall prnls, eouiprisiiig the tree-frogs. 
]n thn frog, teeth an* found on thn upper jnw, .and two sniull 
]);ilelies of Kvtliure developed in iiianysjiveieH on liievoniers; 
toiids have no teeth. Tlie hind limbs are weblted, uiid 
aix* niueli lungir than the fore limbs. As tlie ribs nn; i|nite 
rudimentary, the prueess of rrspimtiun dift'ers fnmi tliut of 
other liing-buaring nniinals. Tlie moutii is eli-scd. und nir 




Month of rx'i/nnlali-t Srhlf- 
to shiiw liiriii niid 
Ktnictnrn of tlie toiignu or 
the OpUtliogluhSH 


new cloth, for unny cloth, flushings, pilots, dniggets, &e. 
Tlni church, built hi tho reign of Henry VL, Iioh several 
inonnniontH of tho Fitzwilliniii, Saville, and other priiicijsil 
funiilies in the vicinity. Then! are also n gmsi market- 
liouse, a liundHomo public hall, and n well-i-mlowod freo 
schuul fnundeil in the reign of Janies I. 

BAT'O!^ a short, ntafl*of aulhoilt}, ns, for instanee, u 
field-inarsliiii'H baton. One of thosi; sayings wilhwhicii 
Napoleon foKeinuted thu Kruneh jsiople was, •* Kvury private 
carried a iiiarMhnrK liuton in ids kiiapsiiek,'* if only lie hml 
good luck and genius to iliseover it there. Kut tin* hatoii 
most often seen in Knghind is tiie liiinihle hnton of the 
eoiiduelor of nn oreliestr:i—i|uite n recent iuiiovotion-- 
popiilarixed hy Metidi'IstMiiiii, tliough pmlialdy first used in 
Kiiglund hy M|sihr, in tK20, at the I’lillhuiiiioiiie eoiieerts; 
lieloiT tlieu the uiiu‘»tni condiieted at tlic piulioforlH. 
Ihitons are geiieiall) made of ninple, tii|H'ritig from thns*- 
(luurters of an inch tx> halt that dinineter, unit ntKiut 21 
iiielies long, iterliox and Mendelssohn esclningcd Imtons 
at lA'ipxig in lK-11; and ii note of Iterlioz, in liemic In¬ 
dian vein, ** An Chef Meinlelssolin,” is still pruM'rvisL 
He ends (cidling Ids iNiton n toinaliank), ‘SSois nion frere, 
et- (jiiaiid 111 (irniul I'ispril nous aura envoyes cini.'i.ser dans 
les pays des nines, ijiie nos gu<*rriers sus]x'iideiit nos 
tomahawks ii la jHirte du conseil.” A silver or gt>ld- 

nionnted liaton is a very usual nnd n]ipropiiate jtresont 
to a ]>opu1ar eunduetor. 

BArON BOUGE. a town in the slate of T.ouiKi.ma. 
in the United States, sitiuited on tin* left liank of thu 
Mississippi, 120 miles nlsntt New Orleans, "h inilus dln-et 
disliinee. It stands on lliu first idiiir 'net with on the 
left hank, at thu lieiglil of 2.'» 
to 30 fi-et ulsive the higliesl 
level of IhxKl-water. 'riie 1 - 8 - 
jiianiide in fnmt of iJie town 
presents ‘111 extensive view west 
.ind south over rich alluvial 
plains of tlie della of the Great 
Iiiver. In lft-17 the seat of t. 
goiennnent wjkj removed here 
troni New ()ile:tiis on neeount 
<if the Miliihrity of the elinmte. 
lint it IniK sinee Ihh'II again 
tr-insfernHl to New Orleans. 

Till* town was the Mwne of 
'K-ver.'il iiuportaiit military o|)ui‘- 
alioiis during the Aiiii'rirHii 
eiiil war. Thu name is ileriusl 
li'om a tall re<l eodur, without 
l•^ancllus, found growing liere 
nhuntiic plan' w:is first settled. 

'I'liu population of tliu town in 
IskO was 7IU7. 

BATOUM. a Rea}Hirt of 
Tlussia in Asia, on tlio east 
slioro of the BUek boo, l.at. 

•11“ 37' N., Ion. 41“ 40' K. 

The harbour, which is open to tlio K.N.K. and N., is 
defended on thn W. by a pnijne.thig longue uf land, und 
has deep water, largu sbi()S auclioriug witliiii a few feet-of 
tlie shore. It is thn oafest nnd most important on tho 
'-iistmi roust of the Black iScu. The town, whidi funnerly 
belonged to Turkey, was ei^Iiul to Uussin by tho treaty 
of llerliu in 1x78, and lias Ktiicu been considemhly im- 
]n-nviHl and enlargud. 

BATBA'CHZA (Gr. bniracliv*, a frug) is nn order of 
Ami'iiiuia comprisingF iukin iindToAlKS. TliememberM of 
this Older undergo u series of metnmorjdioBes. On emerging 
from llir ep;^' they have nn e1oogat<>(l Isidy, n ivnnprKHSPd 
swimming tail, external gills for breathing, and no feet. 
They are in this stage known ax tuiI|Mdot<, and Hvo entirely 
in tiio water. Gradually their form changes, their tail is 


Kull ITug I /.‘iiHn mHi/ieN*). 

token ill liinmgh tho nostrils, wlilcli arc then closed and tim 
nir driven forcibly down into tho wind-pipe. Thu nir is. iui 
fort, Hwallow<‘d down, xo that n frrig can be BiifToi'ated by 
keeping its mouth open. Uespiratioii is also rjuriud on hy 
mran.s of lln; skin. Thn wnll-kiiowii cruaking sound is 
produced by the vihnitiun of two niembrsnous jstnehes, 
Rullud WKvtl sacs. These, placed on each xido of thu lower 
jaw, o]>nii into tho cavity of tho tnonth, and um fllled^witli 
air from tlie lungs. In mnno species there is but one vocal 
s.ie. The eniak uttnml by thu bnli-frog (/(atm mutfienii') 
is R» loml as to rcsuniblo tho distant bollowing of hulls. 
Mo Itatrueliia iiro found any ix'ennie iHland, but when 
introduced by man have multiplied to nn ononnons extent. 
Tile naisun for tliiisu coiisidcrud by Darwin to ilii in thu 
difficulty of their trans})ortnI across thu sun, since both 
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tlir Animals themselves and their spawn ore iminodiAteljr 
killed l>y Hult water. 

Titvru oro hut three specdus of tliis order found in the 
British IkIos. Tliew am tho eominon frofj trm- 

jufraria), tlie common toad (Jivftt vulyaTi$\ and tho 
uuttcrjnek (Z?///o cnlamitd), 

BATRACBOSPSaBfUM. Sec Ai.<;yK. 

BATS (Cheir<ii)t(!rA) fonn a \ktj remarkahio order of 
Mammalia. For inuuy n^es considorublc douid vxiated 
its ti> the bat’s plane in iiutiire. In Deuteronuiny it is found 
>iit'ludi-(l in tho list of unclean birds,” which tho Jews 
were forbidden to ejit. Both Aristotle and Vlinyconbldored 
it to Ik) an uhnormal bird, and it nndoiibtedly fiiniihlieii 
innteimi for tliu well-known myth of the JInqnes. In spite 
of the authority of Aibcrttls Mn^nns, who was fullv nc- 
•luaiiitisl with its true nature, the viTur was not liually 
iibiiiidoiied till the end of tlio svvciilinmth century. Our 
iiiit-estors indeed seem to liavu liad cli-arer notions on the 
suiijwl. for the Old ]'inp;lts]i uaiiie was JltUermuuite. <i){jnatc 
villi till! (ierman Jte.ibTmam. Bats am now, howevi-r, 
oleaily MTU tolw truly flyiiij'iaamnials, and in their jiowers 
of flight they ilifTcr very i-oiiMdemhly from the flying 
S(|uirielhiui(l flying lemurs. In theso latternniinuls the skin 
of the flanks is extended outwards to tliv liinhs, serving 
to Mistain tlic body in llio air as they leaj* from bough to 
Ixingh. A tree-frog which Wallace met with in Borneo 
has Very long wchlied tis*s. ennbting it to leap from high 
trees without injury. A liwird, tliu Jiravti volaun, can 
siistuiii ilM‘ir in tliu nir fur u short time by muaiis of its 
prolonged hind lilw, wliieli snpi»ort a iiieinbrune of exten- 
silili- skill. It will bu Hceii tiint none id these animals c.an 
truly Iw said to fly. On the other hand, tlio pterodaetyle, 
a fossil reptile which existed in the Secondary pi-riod, re- 
.seiitbled huts ill (lossessiiig the ]Kiwor of true flight, having 
membmnoiis wings ariiied at tlic extremities with claw.s. 

A refeieiicu to tho skeleton of the bat (Plate Mammalia) 
will show how closely it adfaercs to tho fundnnicnlul inani- 
uirtlian tyi>e. 'J'lio hind liinlis nro of nmderate length 
uud fumibiied with live unwcbU.'d toe.s, each aimed willi a 



Head of the LooB'esied Bat {VltaHun aun’tiu). 

long cui^'ed claw. But tho stiuetnrc of the foru linihs or 
linns difTers considerably. The fore onu is of groat longth, 
and, 08 the nlnu M veiy small and inimovnhly lixnd to the 
rudins, it is devoid of that rotatory motion which obtains 
among many tnainmals. Tho fiiigcrs arc enormously eiun- 
gated, luid connected by a mcmbnuio winch cxleiids to thu 
sidM of tho body and the legs, and in many ensos connects 
the toil with the legs. This nicinbninfl is an expansion of 
the skin of tbu body. The thumbs, whicli uro rcr}* siuatl. 


nro left free, aud each is anned with a claw. TJio bat 
reaeinhies tlie mule, to which indeed it is most closely 
aliiisi, in the fiosscHsion of a ridge or keel oti the breastbone, 
comssponding to tho keel found in birds. 'I'liis keel, in 
the raso of bats and birds, serves for thu attiiehment of the 
very large muscles needed for flight. In tho caso of the 
mole, the kei'l supports tho powerful hroast-jnuHcles ro* 
qniml by tlie bnrniwiiig habits of this luiiniul. Though 
tlic wliolc fmnicwork of the body is rendered as light as 
possible, liiH boiK'K eontain no iiir-nells, and so differ from 
lords. Thi-iti are two iniimmiR situated on tlis breast. 
The eyes are small, but the ears of many f<|iccivs un> etior- 
iiiuiisly large—those of the Liinc;-rakki> Bat, a common 
Britisii s{iCcio8, Is'ing iilmost ns long as tho cntii'c Ixsiy. 
In most s)s-eics the trai/tm, or litlle lots'guarding the inter¬ 
nal car, is greatly developed. The nostrils in some H{M!uieH 
are provided with leaf-like apiiendagi-s, which proliubly, 
while aiding tlm sense of smell, act also ns organs of touch. 

The family Bhinolophidm are railed IIokmk-siiok Bath, 
from Uiehmt that their nasal appendages assume Koinnwhut 
the form of a liorse-sliuu. The ex|H:rimcnts of Sjiallonuuii 


\ 



lleail of the Greater llArse-slioe Bat (iikutolojihuii /emns- 
equu'U/u), 

have Kliijwn that thi* sense of touch, vliich is remarkably 
keen in all imts, lies in the extn'mo seii.siliility and deli- 
eaey of the wiug-menibraiie, uud the eoatructibinty of tlio 
Idisidvessels which course Ihrongh it. 

Though s|K'cially fitted hy natiiri! for nn airial life, tlie 
Iwt can also walk, or rather entwl, iijhiii the eartli. 'niis 
it (hws eliiuisily, resting on its wrists and hhid fts't, and 
■Iraggiog itself forward hy iiicaii.s of its strong clawed 
ihuinbs. When nl rot hats usually hang head downwai'd-s, 
bup]>urted by the claws of their fiTt. Somotiiiies they 
Kiis]H-nd theinselveK by the claws of their thumbs. Tiio 
female brings forth ime or two young ones at a birth, 
which are lioru naked and blind, aud arc carried about 
liy* the mother. 

Bats love darkness, haunting liollow tiveo, caves, and 
aucient ruins, and only leaving their ristreuts at tho ap¬ 
proach of night. The physiological ehaiigeH which bats 
undergo during their hibernation arc ilius described by 
Professor Owen:—“Tlic Im-afliing Is-oomcs gradually 
slower lliun in ordinary* bleep, lliv pulsations of tho heart 
diminish in forre and frequeury, the supply of stimulating 
arterial IiIikmI to the muscles aud the brain is progressively 
reduced, reloxatiun of the muscular flbres is converted into 
btiiT inaetioii, and shs-p sinks into stnjsir; at Icngtii respi¬ 
ration cutiruly ccOM'S, aud with it those chemical ebauges 
in the capillary l■i^elllatioll on which aiiimai heat mauily 
depends. The prcscn'.ation of life in its ^osbivo or latent 
statu is now due to the irritable property of tlie heart’s 
fibre, which is excited to r4Hitnict by the blood in its 
pruMCUt d.'U'lt or eni’h(iniM<d state, and enntiauea to propel 
it slowly over the torpid frame during the whole jhm iisl 
of hibernation, lliis slow cireulation of venous blmid 
through both the pulmonic and systemic vessels is th6 only 
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roc(>;: 7 )i»ihIc vital act during tUat period, and the mati-rial 
roiivnywl by* tlie abwirlwiitR into tbo circiibitiiig iiuiit is 
siifDcient to coantcrbalancc tbt- sligiit waste tints occnsinnc'd. 
.So long, therefore, ns the btute of torpidity (.-oiitimies, the 
bat is inde|icndvnl of snpiilies from witliuut; bnt it piir- 
ehoses that iiidependenc-e by u teuiponiry abrogation of its 
vital fttcnlt^s. Cold, sonsclcss, motionless, and nspliyxi- 
aled, its entry into dcalirH diamla-r is prevented only by its 
being brought to liis very d«Kjr.” With tin* exca-ptioji of the 
fr'RHir Bats (Pteropidai) they urt* nearly all insw.t fwdiTs. 

Bats are world-wide in tlieir distribution, and arc found 
«n almost every oeeanic jslantl. 

The following vluasitication is that of Mr. Dobson, lie 
divides Kats into tlio following fnniUlcs:—1. 1‘ltTopida- nr 
FnriT Bats. 2. lihinolopkithn or Hon.HK-sti«>K Bats. 
y. NY«ma<ii).«, inrluding tbe Lkaf Bath. 4. Vkhi'kii- 
TiMONlti.K, wliicb indudes all onr Britisli luits, tbe best 
J{nown and eornmonest of wbidi arc tbe LoN«-KAnui> 
Bat, (lie PiPi8TUKt.i.K, tiiid the Noctui.k. 6 . 
t.f»N»iitii>.tc. (i. l^hpVotionudm or Vampiuk Bats, wlneli 
indudes most of the bids that arc accused of tiie lialiil 
of bliKid-surkiiig. 

With regard their liistrilmtion in time there ran be no 
douht tliat hats ap)>cared at u comparatively recent periiHl, 
the earliest fossil remains having been found in the Vbicenc 
de|iositH of the Tertiary {mtukI. I'Iuk fossil luit is luilled 
I Vspcrfifw ;/frrMtV»sw, heing found in the gypsum bods of 
Montmartre, near I’aris. 'J lie horse-sluH! bats have n.s yet 
only bcc'U diwovered in eave-<U'i)OHitH. Jn Brasil bvc 
Kpvcii.'S of vainpiri! bats have Ihu-ii found in rost-plioceiio 
4 -avc-de]iosits. Tbo VesjaTtillonidai nru represented by 
fossils in Miocene, Jliocem-, and latcT dejMiKits from 
Kimt's ITole, near Torqnay, lUid from tbe Meiidip llUbi. 
tice I’lato Bath. 

BATTAL'ION. Tliis imtne is u|ipli(H] in the British 
army to fonr or more companies of infantr}’. The uninlsT 
of men composing a battalion isvarialile. One thonaand is 
l>Tvsumed to Ik* the largest number whidi, when drawn up in 
array, can conveniently hear tlie word of rominanil fnun an 
officAir; iind in wlialever other p-irticulars the nniiuts of 
Europe differ, they seldom depart very for fr< m a mean of 
1000 men {kt biitUtliun. lii Mr. (lladstuiies linit govcni- 
mriit Jyird (lur<iwdi, in 1670, iiitn>du<a‘d the territorial 
principle, giving to certain associated regiments a “local 
Jmhilalion and a iiamo;” uiul this was comjileMy CJirried 
<iut by Mr. Childm in Mr. (Biulstone's second govern¬ 
ment, whicli caniu into power in 1880. f.Soe Aumt.J 
We now have the “Bedfordshire Regiment,” the “ Bcrk- 
sliiru Regiment,” &c., each with its fonr liuttalions— 
two of regulars, two of mililin; and these battalions 
are the old immerie.nl regiments. Tims, the “Border 
ISegiment” contains the old Sdth Foot, tlie old bfith Fisit, 
.and the Cumberland and Westinorolaud militias. But in 
the case of the earlier regiments on the old numbering, 
tliOM* with the two battalions, these nru ImiIIi included 
in the same territorial regiment on the new plun. Tims 
the “Bedfurdshiro Regiment” contains tbo l-l(Jth, the 
2-16th, und the Bedford and Hertford militias. It is 
hoped, and with ri'Asou, that under this plan neighbours 
will ho fellow-soldiers, and that each regiment will Ixi 
widely rvcruiled in its own distrioL 

A battalion is gonenilly divided in tbe Brilisli scn’Ico 
into ten service companies, and when these arc drawn up 
on parade, two ranks in depth, tliey extend abont. 3SMI yanis 
in length. The battalion is eotntiuindud by its own licu- 
teiiaul-coloncl; and sevcTnl battalions or reginieuta are, on 
seia'iw, united iiiuhT one general officer. Tliese constitnte 
a brigade, and may ho eonsideriHl ox a small legion. 

Tlie nisijfif or viijituiii of a ooinpnDy is placed bebiml 
the centre of the rear of his company, und a snhultera 
officer on eai-h Hunk. The iiitnslucUou of brcecli-loading 
annsdius necessitated this, ns in the funner pusiUon the 


captain oeenpied (on the ffniik) he conld not snperv'isu luid 
cheek thn fire of the men eonqiuhiiig tbe company, as lio 
cun from his present position. 

Tlie mounted officers—lientcnant-culoiiels, majors, and 
odjulniit—are placed where they eon U-st see Iha nivii 
under their orilers. 

BAT'TENS arc pieces of Umber G feet ur more in 
length, 7 indies in width, and usually from 2 to 2^ inelii*s in 
thickness. ])«al$ differ from battens in lieing always aluive 
7 indies wide, and bnUen^nd* in being under 6 feet lung. 
When ent into two boards, alKiul on indi thick (or fur 
slight work three boards), battens 01*0 usi^d fur flouring; 
and when sawn into luug pieces abont 2} inidieji by 
ini-.li, they are set npri^t against walls, to carry tiu* 
laths and plaster, in cases where tho dampness of the wall, 
nr other circumidnnces. n-ndcr it desinible to make tin.* 
wall hollow. The small Inub arc themselves called luittens, 
aud the U'rm is furtlier applied to any piece of wmid nnileii 
across jointed boanls, to jinsveiit their warping or sc|>ai'nt- 
ing; or across wide boards, to stnuigtlien theiii or kisqi 
them fnim splitting. 

BArTSBlNG-aAM. an engine of war used in .ancient 
and medieval times for effecting a bruodi in tlic walls of a 
fortress. It consisted of a lung liuary beam of limh<*r, 
armed at Uic extremity witli a moss of metal, generally of 
inm, ofU'n east in the form of the head of a ram, wIivikhi it.s 
name. Tlie hiiiiplest ami smallest kind was lifted nn<] 
swayed by the hands of the nnldiers, bnt in its larger iiiul 
mure inipnivi'd form it was suspended from a l>e;im, wliioli 
was supported at tbe ends by posts, and the necessary 
momentum was imparted by means of ropes. The bi-ntii 
sometimes reached a length of 12(1 ftiot, the head weigliing 
upwards of a ton, and 100 men beuig employed to wotk 
iU To prulistt tho workers it was providwl with 11 wcsideii 
mof, and screens of hides were hung along its frunt and 
sides. Another kind of rmn was muwd by iiieaiiH of 
ndlers. It is twice lacntiuncd in the Old Testament 
I (Kzek. iv. 2, and xxL 22); and .loseplius, in liis account of 
tho biege of dcrusnlcm, declares that no wall could hold 
out against its repi'Afi*!! attacks. It was used in more 
mrxk'rn times, by Kir Cliristopher Wren, in the demolition 
of tiio miiiH of old Kt. PutU's, tlie householders of tho 
neighhonrluKMl having petltioiiiKl against the use of guii- 
]K>wdvr. Fur an illustration of n k'ittcriiig-ruin, sio 
I’late 1., Autiij.krt, vol. I. 

BAT'TERSEA, a suburlum district uf London, In llio 
eoiuity of Surrey, 3 miles S.W. from Wostniinster Bridge. 
It is coniicrted with Cbclsea by a handsome stispcnsiuii 
bridge eonstmetwt hi 1858, from the designs of Mr. T. 
Page, at a cost of XH8,(KlO. .Tust Iwlow it is the noble iron 
bridge—-the widest in tlis world—which carrii-s .across tin* 
river the Brighton and South Const, the London, Clmtlumi, 
and Dover, and Creat Western railways. Dnttermn Park 
was first Iniil out in 1655; it has an area of nearly 200 
acres, of which 23 are ornamental water. I'hu park has u 
Jiuc subtropirnl garden, wliieli Is one 4if ihe sights of 
lAimlou ill tho latter part of the summer. Tlic paribli 
church is an old and ugly building, eontainiag the tomb 
and monnmeiit of IaihI Ihilingbrokc. Tlicre uro seveml 
other clilirclies uf recent erection, and immerous denoiiilnn- 
tioiiul places of worship. Tho area of the parish is M02(( 
acres, and the 7 >opulatiua in 1681 was 107,2U2, more than 
duublo that uf 1601. 

BAT'TZRY, in military langnagc, is a term having 
vai'Ious bignilications. It is tho niamo given to a numlsT 
nf nrtiilerynieii c(im!M]Kinding to a troop of cavalry or a 
euinpany of infantry. lIiiUl 1869 tho latlor terms wcin in 
use ill the artillery, tlic complement of officers and men 
necessary for a set or luittery of guns being termed in tho 
horse artillery u trrMip, and in the foot artillery n company; 
but since that year the term battery lias been uwhI Instiiui 
in the army regulations. In tbe horse batteries, consisting, 
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In }ir.a(*i>, of five ofiicers siud lUl men, both officers and men 
sxn mounted. In tho field Irntteries, in which thb officcrH 
ore mounted nnd the men uu foot, there ore, in times of i 
^lence, five offiecre nnd 152 men, Uio usinbcr in time of wnr . 
Iiein;; increaw-d t« 277. A t;nrriMm battery usnullj consists 
•>l thn-c officers nnd n nnmbcr of men, varying from 100 to 
150 aceording to the iminbcr mid diameter of the hc-avy 
gnns iiitrasted to it. 

The term is also used in relation to the of ord¬ 
nance, tugiither with thu necessary liorsos, gun-enrringes, 
ammunition wafq^nis, &c.. under tiie charge of sncli n 
division of men. In tlm Britisli nrmy a battery in field 
openitioiiH nsnnily cunsistK uf six guns, nnd in the Freiidi 
and Gennnn armies of the same number. In the Russian 
.army it coiniiriseH twelve. 

The name battery is also given to any number of pieces 
of cir«ln.ance placed in position, dther for defence or atUiek. 
In the latter the designation of a liattery varies witli the 
purposes to he aixomplishud, the nature of the ordnance ciii- 
jdiiyed, nnd the manner in whidi the firing may l>c made. 

A Lreiir/tinff fmttrrjf is one whidi may Im phicwl in 
]K>sition against any wall or rampart, in order to demolish 
it; nnd the cfTecl is pnxliiccd by firing din-ctly.or, jls it is 
called, point blniit, at the object. Saeh a battery gciiemlly 
has its front parallel to the face of the wall to be brewdicd. 

An enjiladinp bitUvrif is one whose front is perpendi¬ 
cular to tlic produced line of the enemy’s n\iii])urt, so that 
the shot frfim thu guns may graze, tlic interior side of that 
r.imp.arl or its jiaraiiet, in tho direction of its luugtlu 

A mortfir batUrtj is one in whidi shells arc thrown from 
mortars at a great elevation of the axis of the piece, so 
that, by the momonhim acquired in foiling, they may 
<-ru6h the roofs, and by tln-ir e.vplosion complete the 
de.stniction of magazines or other huildiiigK. 

BAmSlY. ill law. See Assal'LT ami Batteut. 

BATTXRY. ELKCTBIC and OAltVANlC. An 
electric battery is iiiiide up of a number of Leyden jars, 
aiTsiiiged as in the Plate, fig. 1. Both the iiiHide and 
outside of each jar are lined with tin-foil to within 2 
or 5 Inehes of the top. These jam ant contained within 
.nn open wooden ls)x. whow interior is lined with tin-foil; 
a pii'ce of wire passes through the foil nnd thu side of 
the bo\, and carries on the exterior of the hitter u ring, 
to which should Ixi affixed a ciiaia descending to the 
table or gitiund. 'J'he hull or knob at the tup of every jar 
is jicrforatisl, in order that it may receive the hniss nsl or 
system of hiirs by wbicli fho tops of all the jars arc to be 
eonni'cted together. The rods arc temiiiiated with hnoM 
balls, nnd one of these, or a ball at Iho upper extremity of 
n pillar forming part of the system, is pirsrnted to the 
(oiiductor of tho electric machine when the batlety is to 
be charged. Thu power of a battery is estimated by the 
quantity of metallic wire which, when fully charged, it will 
ignite or melt, or by other ordinary electrical methods. 

The batteries in which electricity is excited by chemical 
action are collcil galvanic or voltaic (after tho discovri-crs 
Gnlvniii and Volta res]>oclively), nnd arc of v-arious kinds. 

Tlic siinplost cuiiihimition whidi can Imi fontiRd for tho 
pruduction of an i-leclric rnrrrnt by such means is llmt 
«>f a phite of ziiie and a plate of cop^sT (gciiomllj in verti- 
ml positions and ]>amllol to one another) pinned in a vessel 
centaiaing a dilated acid, tlie upper edges of the loetals, 
W'hidi are quite free front the acid, being coniiectuil by a 
cujiper wire. Such an arrangement is eaUed a voltmc “eell.” 
In this state a current of positive electricity {uisw'h from 
the zinc, X, throagli tlio aeid, to tho oopjier, c, nnd from 
the copper, along the wlri-s, w x, back to the zinc. See 
riale, fig. 8. 

Blit for tliQ purpose of obt.'liuing a powerfnl electro¬ 
motive force, there are combined together a considerable 
Dumb<T of such voltaic cells, tlio zinc of one coupled to 
the copper of thu next by wire and euitable clamps, and the 


circuit made by joining the terminal wires of the whole 
w'riea. as in fig. 2. The reader is referml to tho urtiele 
ELECTiuriTT for tho tlieory of the way in which tlo- 
clee-tro-motlvo force is gi'iicratcd, mcasureil, and used. \Va 
now procei’d to notice tlic principal varieties of eiilU at 
present in use. We may first describe the cuiistruction of 
the fiuuons Volta pile. A drcular plate of ;^nc, x (fig. 4 
in Plate), usually alxiut inch diameter and t’o inch 
tliii-k, is laid upon a ]>late of copjicr, c, of equal dianietiT; 
nnd any coiiV«nienfc nnmbiT of thesn aro placed above one 
another, with the copper side undermost in all: behvem 
cv(Yy two compound jilates is a circular piece uf pajier 
or pad of doth moistened witli diluted sulphurie aeid ; and 
the whole column or jiile is generally madu to jirmrve a 
verlie:i1 position. The paper or cloth should bo rather h-ss 
in diameter than tho plates of metal; and no moistnro 
should be allowed to escape over the edgi's of tho plates. 

Such a pile, if it contain a large number of clctncnls, 
will give a perceptible shock if the u]qiusitc ends, or 
wires coming from them are touchixl simultaneously. The 
npjKMite extremities of the pile, or tho wires whidi are 
in contact with them, are coIIihI the pules of tho battery. 
The zinc end, at the top, ia called the positive ]K>le; aiul 
the cupper, at tlic lower extremity, the negative pole. I'lie 
outer Jilates uf copper and zinc which are not in eoutart 
with any liquid act merely as eondoctors, .and may K* 
omitted witliout detriment, in which case the copper lH!e.oineK 
the positive oud the zinc the negative pole of the battery, 
ns ill Iho eell already lieM'ribcd. 

A siniilHr but improved constnietion is the dry pilt of 
/.iRiboui, which eoiisists of a number of pajicr discs coated 
witli zinc-foil on one side and biuoxide uf manganese on 
tho other, jiiled up in the same, way ns I’oftu’s /li/e, but 
to the number uf simic thuuxands, and contained in a glass 
tube of the same ctrenmfeiTnee. The cuuduclur is only 
(he slight inoiKture of the p-aiNT, and llierefurc the resist- 
anee is eiionnons; but the elcctro-mutivu fureo is so gn>:it 
ns to give a spark, and a eunsiderabh* shts'lc. It is a very 
durable constnictiuii; and .as a proof uf this it may im 
mentioned that in the Clarendon I.aboratory at Oxford a 
Zanibuiii pile has been ringing a little jiair uf elis-trio bells 
by the osdllution of a clapja-r betwmi thinn (nliernnling 
belweuii the Isdls, which are at the poles uf the pile, and 
striking first tmo and then the ulher) for over forty-fivo 
ye.irs, without on iiistmit's ci'SHalKin, and it will coiiliinm 
its work till the zinc is all oxidized. 

A good volbiie battery sbonld fulfil all or most nf tli<i 
following eoiiditiims. Its eleetro-inotive furce slmiild >»• 
high and emistant; its internal rcsUtaiiec siiould 1 m> mnnil; 
its current should be eonstunt; it sliouhl Im free from 
polarization; it should bo dumble, not requiring Iiki fre¬ 
quent renewal of aeid; it should lie rlieripnitd of durable 
matvritilK; and nuinagrable, free from eorrusive fumes and 
other unploaBantnesses. No furm of cell fulfils all tli>'M> 
conditions, therefuro some forms are Is-tter tbun others for 
KjMiciul work. If telegr-npliing lliroiigli a long riixruit bo 
desired, internal resistance limy be consider.'ible; on the 
utliei' band, if lighting bo the objeet, internal resislaiire 
roust be at a minitniim. 

The greatest difficulty arises from the polarizallon of 
voltaic cells, wliieli occurs in this manner. Slost varieties 
of cell dejK-nd for their ojiemtioii on the liberation nf five 
hydrogen, which generally collects on the copper snrfuei*. 
Now hydrogen is vitv strongly positive, nnd tliereforo a film 
of it isivering the negative plate nctunlly sets up a reverse 
current. If the proper enrront of oue of those cells which 
sufliT from this dcfuct Ik.* suddenly eliccked, a considerable 
reverse current is found to Imvo been established—this 
mcandarn rwrrest flowingthronph the aeid from roppeT(tiial. 
is, from the film of hydrogen covering the copper) to zinc 
inBtc.ad-of the direction of the true current, which is from 
zinc to copjier. Acring on thia discovery Ritter, riaiite. 
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Qiid Faim- h;ivo conatnictcd finch a diflcrcnt furm of 
rrcundar^ bnlitriu or nccamulnUtr*. Ritter (18U3) UKud 
t‘k-utn>dnK of platinum. Tlantc (18G0) rolled np two 
nliuotn i»f lead wipurutod hy thin ennvns, or hy indin-nihlMT 
iHiuds, into a cylinder, nod itiiiucrNod them in dilnte siil- 
plinric acid, UBinft the two kIiihiIh rut two i-IectriHli'K or 
jilaten, and churgiiij; tliein rrecjiu-iitlrniid nltenintely—iJint 
is, tirat making pluto Ko. 1 the poMtivo and jdnte No. 2 tlm 
nepitivu oledi-odo, and tlieii reversing this, mid niiitiiiuiu;' 
1(1 revorxe Uin eurrciit in lids umniiiT till tlie eheniicul 
action of the dilute acid, stiiiiuluted hy the ]>iisK.*i^i! of thii 
enrreiit, had ^wirtly deconijwsed tliv snrfmu-H of hutli tlie 
slicetH of lead. If a {Miacrfitl current is now sent throii;;h | 
it hy a dynamo-iiiaeljine, onvjji'U is piven ofF at one plate, 
fonninp a thicker coaling of oxiile of load, while the oxido 
is )>:irtinlly reduced on the oilier pl.*ite. Thu two plate.s 
now form a palvnnic couple, and will yield a current of 
ehTtricily in the n-versv direction to that used in charpitip 
the Imtlery. Faure, in IKHl, still farther facilitated the 
■ijK-ration of ]uitliap tiio battery in working condition hy 
eoaliiig the plates with re<l lead, and picked h'leiii nji in a 
Imix in a convenient form. They may tw rulk^d ii)i us shown 
ill our Plate, tig. ii, nml iiiiuiurscd in a cylindrical vessel, or 
fiat plates may 1 k' used sepaniled by iiainiel or felt. Thu 
altenintc plates am eonni'elcd as ia an ordinary galviiiiic 
liattery.and the whole imnirrMsl in dilute acid. The eoaling 
of red lead being readily acted on hy the current greatly re- 
dnecM the. time re({uir>'d to get the ItutU ry into win king order. 

In tliis manlier “ out of evil bus i^oine giKsl,'* hut wlial 
makes the }Hiwer of tlie Ftinre. nrfinniilutor —iiaiiieiy, the 
polurirJtUoii of the ehs-tnHle.s—is a serioris drawback to the 
effieieiicy of tin: Toltaic eell. The fitin of livdnigen at lia: 
]iolnrizi‘d negutho )il.ite has also anollier result Uyoiid 
tho production of a secondary ennent inarevense dim-tioii, 
for it acts iiiechanieally at'ainst the primary current, n-sist- 
ing its {uLssage by iulerposiiig itself in its jiatli, all gascM 
heing luid coiiductors of eleetricity. Many schemes have 
Ihh'ii devised to get rid of this dangiTous eiieiuy. if the 
liiilibics of gas could be brushed away as they aecuimilute, 
or oxidiunl (and (‘unveried into water, llJi) by a stream 
of u.vygeii or even of air IiIokii upon them, or distiirhed hy 
the agit.itioii of enriviits in the water, polnrizatiuti would 
he jirvveiituiL Siiirr't fKitleri/ (lig. li) provides aiiotlier 
means, fur ns it. consists of a sine ami of a platinised 
silver ]>Iate, in dilute sulpimrie. acid, the finely dividinl 
]iliUiimm on the in-gativc plate gives up the Iiydrogeii /rw-ly 
fr.>in its nnmerous |>ulnts, and it rises through tlm liijoid 
and esenpes. 

A still better contrimtiee is that wliiclt cheimeally ab¬ 
sorbs tho hydrogen as it is funned. Surli a ivsull might 
Is* gnined hy hivliruiimte of puUtsli, niiiic oeld, or ehloridu 
of lime, hut copper iniisl not he used in sueli a Isittery, 
since these suhstanceB would attack it. One of the best 
of such cells is the bichromatf. hattevi/ of I’oggendurfl’ 
(lig. 7 in Plate), wiieni, iu a lKjtt!(*-shii]ied vessel with a 
s))lu*ric.a1 Issly and a eylinilrical miek, n little hiehrumate of 
]Hiliu<h is added to the nsual acidulated water. A platii of 
ziuc is the negative ]>o|e, and a pair of carhon plates, ono 
on each side nf it, are joined togelhur nt the top to make a 
IMisitive pole, A simple arrangement .allow.s the zine to 
iw drawn ujiwaids out nf tho W'ay of eorrosinii into the 
lyliiidrical iieek of the bottle when the cell is not being 
worked. This is a very favourite battery’ with amateurs, 
though slightly more expensive than the ordinary aeid 
iiatleries, Is'caiiKu it is so cleanly, so easily set in working 
order, and so easily put. out of gear wlieu done with; 
avoiding nil tho rinsing and unpleasant odourN to which 
taking down acid luitlerics submits the operator, in addi¬ 
tion tu the very probable necidontx from spilt ooid. 

Onmjiluto dvpuliu'izution is only efiected, Jiuwevcr, in two- 
fluid cells. ()t thesi* one of the oldest is lianicU'$ hntterij, 
the outer cell of whieli is of CJipjier, and is filled with a 


saturated solution of blue vitriul, crystals of which ore 
henpi'd on .'t iierfumted cover at tlie top to maintain tho 
strength of the solution, ns it is wrakeaud by the workiug 
of the battery. Tlm inner coll is of niiglszed ponms 
eiwtlieiiwuru, mid is filhnl with diluto sulphuric acid iu 
which hangs a rod of zinc. Tlm latter dissolves in tlm 
dilute acid, forming snlplinte of zinc and liberating liydit>- 
gi*u, wliieli, passing through the porous cell, is absorbed by 
tlm sulphate of copper (blue vitriul) to fonn sulphuric arid, 
and pnru ei>p]>er is liberated on llie inner surfuee of tll«^ 
outer (eojip'r) eell. The tliiekness of the zinc plat** 
decreases by tlm working of the eell, wbib* that of the 
eoyiis-r cell-wall Increiisiis. The battery has, therefore, 
praclicaliy no jHihvrization, and gives a vciy steady curren*. 
(^thong)i nut a imwerfnl one, lM*caiise of tlm very high 
rc-sistance in this form nf eell), and is very valnublo, on 
ue4siunt of tills steadiness, in testing tlm strength of olher 
and more varintile batteries. This fonn of Ijie eell is 
repre.Heiifed hi oiir Plate, lig. 8, in hoctlun. Its legiiliir 
action enusi's it to be a favourite battery for telegraphk 
|iur|>oses. ft i.s uften made Into a MwJuft batter//, its 
CH'lls Is'liig ehokid with sawdnst to render them portable. 

O'rovfn 6(i/ferv(tig. h)iK farniore powerful than Dntiicirs, 
lia\iiig le.s8 internal rrsistauce and a gn-ater eh*clro-mofivc 
force t^and '-itlier of these causes inci'easus tlm struoglh <•! 
the cunvnt). The eell or “element” of the Grove’t. 
Iwittery is co]i)|H>N«‘d of an outer eell of glass, or ghued 
earthenware, or ebonite, containing dilute sulpliurie acid, 
iu which rests the zluc plate. Tlie lower end of this ii 
curved upwanis, Iwlli to givu a hirger surface to the ueid 
and to wrap round the inner cell on Imtli sides, for the 
latter is placed williin its cum'. 'J'lie iuner eell is of 
|H>rous eartlieiiware, and its plate is of phitiimin-foil, dipping 
into stniiig nitric .-M id. The hydrogen, Ulieraled fnim the 
water hy tlm foiTnntioii of sulpliatu of zinc in llit* outer 
cell, ill the same maimer h.h pnwioubly deseribed. hen* 
pusses tliroiigli the porous Hiihtil.aiice of the inner «vll into 
the nitric acid, and is nt once ahsurbed in tim prisliietioi. 
of nitric yteroxide, which in its I iirii is dissolved iinin'-diuteiy 
hy the nitric aeid; iherefoie ymlnrizaiioii may Is: said, in 
tlii.s exeeileiil. cell, tu Im ({illto uillitille<l. and the ennviit 
eoiiiiniies with great strength for sevcriil hunrs. One cell 
will drive a small uiagueto-electriu engine, or raise 3 or Ij 
inches of thin philinmn wiro to a rod heat. Fifteen sueii 
quart Cells will produce an incaiidesi'eut eb'clric liglit of 
2 .'i eaiidlii [wwer, tir an urc-light of incoinyimably grisiter 

brilli.-lliei*. 

In IiuHfrH'sbatte.ry{^ff. 10)8labs iif gas carbon (tlie n-fiisu 
of gas iimimfoetiire) art: used iiista'id of the expensive plati- 
nnni-foll of the (inive's cell, but it is morn diHiunlt to work 
hueeessfully: and although tho first cost is mueli less, tho 
woiking is more expensive, llowovor, (his is at present 
tlm favourite fonn of bnllery for ordinary purjsisus. It is 
less |K>werful limn tlm Grove. 

NinH/trt'g batter// places Iho zinc in hriim and the ejirbuii 
in nliluride of lime Hointion,* tlm latter readily yielding 
enough oxygen (and chloriim iUsuJ to neutralize the hydro¬ 
gen film. 

i^rclunchea hatter;/ (fig. 11) is a favourite oim uinongst 
teleplinne. and telegraph opi'ratont. Tlm dilutcr sulphuric 
acid nf the Gnirc's cell is lu-re replaced by a solulkiu of sal- 
ammoniai:, tho hydrogen and aiiuiioula which arc yielded 
from the solution hy tlm eating away of tho zinc and tlm 
formation of clilurido of zine (at tho RXponsc of the chlorlno 
of thn sul-aiiiinoiiine) being both of them ncutnUi/.Otl bv 
the jiowdereJ carhon and biitoxide of irianganeim eonlaiued 
in tlm ymnius Inner cell. This battery quickly loses its 
depolarizing power, which is slow though continuous, and 
it enmiot tbc'rvfurc be worked for many mlnntas at u timi* • 
a short repose soon rostures its cfEciency. It nacds no 
other attention fur years. If the binoxido of inangatmso 
be ]ilastcred over a e.arbuii plate the iiilior cell is not uccdeik 
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Marie Dav^'e hotter^ liaii sulphate of zinc in tlip ontor 
cell, and a carbon plate dipping in mercurous (•ulph.itc in 
vilntion forms Iho inner (s«Il, so that mercury is deponitnl 
on tiiD carbon when the cqitciiI is in action. It is vc'ry 
pnrmaneut, bat is considerably ]■*»« jKiwurfuI Uutn tbn 
Lcctancbd. AnoUier merenry battery is the Handard ecU 
of Latimer Clark, so colled because its almost iierfrct 
steadiness has superseded the Daiiiell iw a standard iu com-s 
requiring great accuracy. Mercury here acts, tbrougli a 
jilatinum wire dipping into it, as the positive itole, and 
the negntiro jMile is a plate of zinc resting on uivrcuruiiK 
sulpbato in a jiastc, ILih in its turn floating on the iitm'ur)*, 

Fiuolly, from the nuincnmH other fonns of bjittery exist¬ 
ing, we W'lect for dw.ription Dc la Rue’s vhlttridc o/tilrtr 
btiHfry, of which a splendid uxainple, <atnsmting of M.tOO 
C'IIm, was exhibited in 1881 at (bo Itural Instiliitiun of Great 
Britain. TUo chief peculiarity of tliis battery is that it is 
a solid nibstaiiec—chloride of silver—which takes (he place 
of the Kulphule of cupjM'r solution of the Ibiniell. It is used 
ill connwtion with a nnl of zinc, the two elements—the 
elilorido of silver and llie zinc—being iniincrsed (hanging 
pamllel to each utlier'l in « gliuw jiw or cell eontainiiig a weak 
solution of chloride of ainmoniiun or diloride of sodium. 
(Siv Plate, fig. 1*2.) Thei-liloridanfsihoi is ordinarily quite 
iiiKolnble in this liquid. IVlien the connevtlon l>etwivti the 
two elements is not clui<cd iuto a dretiit no notion whateviT 
takes place, but as soon ns the circuit is closed the xlnc 
dissolves, and Iha diluridt; of silver |inrts slowly with its 
chlorine, and in doing s(» is clinitgod into the stale of a 
porous mnas of ndiiecd eilver, setting free a eiinent of 
voltaic electricity so long us the dmmipoBitioii is iu pm- 
Cn*s«. The buttery has the very great ViH'innnvndat ion 
tlint, although it dispenses with the ]Mirous jar and the two 
ditf<‘reiit kinds of li(|nid, it Is, neverlbolcss, remarkably 
constant and durable in its iieliuii, working /or several years 
willioiit any utteiUioii whatever; and altlimigli the .silver 
<*l«mcnt ia tsistly iu the first instanee, where a large battery 
is coiieorued, nc.arly tins wliolc of the silver can Im* rvrovered 
utter the cxlianstiuii of the Ixittery. Dr. Do la Rue found 
tbut tbc actual loss of silver will) good luanagement does not 
la-ocssarily amount to mon* tlian 1| ^st eent. There are 
tfUU grains of the chloride in eueh veil, wbldi is w'ortli idsnit 
2«., including the cost of fusing U and casting It into the form 
in which it is employed. The cost of the silver onpluyed in 
tlie largo bjitteryat the Royal Institution was about £14-10. 
The ceil of the battery is closed at the luoutli by a plug 
or stop|ier of parafiin. the silver clement is formed of a 
Hoiid nsl of fused ebloridv of nlvcr, oist round ft thin fiat 
wire nr riblKm of pun* silver by pouring it in a molten state 
'uto a mould, in which the pure bilvi'r c-orc has bis'u pre¬ 
viously fixed. The silver eotf prujiv-ts through the bottom 
of the ntd to establish a free coiitovt with the liquid, aud 
it is carried upwards between the glass neck of the jar and 
the paraflin stopper. The chloride of silver rod is u little 
more than 2 inches long and a quarter of an inch thick. It 
very much resembles a stick of lunar caustic, but when <’old 
it is so tough that it docs not readily crumble, und is yot 
so soft tluit it can Ite init with a knife. 

Twenty cells of this very eoinjuvct and liandy battery prov<sl 
to be sufficient to tire the ordinary blasting fuse. One 
liundrcd cells gave a brilliuut are-, sustaiued between cliar- 
«oal points, when drawn the sixteenth part of an inch 
Asunder. Two hundred cells gave a luminous arc bctwct>n 
charcoal points a qusrU'r of an inch asunder; 11,UU0 cells 
gave a spark sixty-two lian<lredflis of an inch long; aud 
thn 14,400 cells, which w(tp eouplo<l up together for Ilia 
first time at tlic Royal liistitutioii, gnvo a spark seren- 
(enths of an inch long, and whieh struck at ouca that dis¬ 
tance from terminal to terminal without any previous 
establishment of contact and snbse«|uent withdruwaL 
Dr. Pc la Rue's intention was to exhibit the fnll power 
of the battciyin connection with the large condenser at the 
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Royal Institution, but it was found to Im impossible to do 
this because tho plates of tlic condcus<T ware iinTncdiatclr 
broken by the linsliing of tlie diseharge through tlio gloss. 
Not more than 3,24U of tlic cells of the battery could ho 
used with the condenser. With tbesu, however, tho dis- 
r.liurgu was strong enough to defiugrato 2^ inch<-s of gold 
wire the eiglilietli part of an inch iu diamderj with » louil 
report, merely leaving n stain of metallic dust seatlen-il 
upon the gloss on which the wire had bi'eii stn-telied. 
j>r. De la Kuo cnlcnlaU-d tliiit iu ordor to get an elertricnl 
flash equivalent to u dischargi; of lightning a mile long, it 
wimhl Iw iievessary to have at command a liattery 243 times 
more powerful than the oncwitli 14.400 cells. This would 
Ih? iTprvsentod by about 8,000,000 cells. 

M'ith this excocilingly powerful battery a Is’autiful 
imitation of the Adkoiia RonK.vt.ia. of striking aveuntey', 
was iinaiuccd in a largo vaemiin tube, coloured streuiru-rs 
jliishiiig out into the tube in rudialiug lines in the miinaer 
so well known in the natural plieuouienon. 

We append a table of the elevtro-inntive fore** of oaeb of 
the varieties of cell d)‘scribed abovir, cautioning tljc reud'-r, 
li««vvv»'i-, that tlie E.W.E. (eleetro-motivx* foroO «hs’» not. 
give the “ sli-eugth of current,” whieh is pnifoundlyufl'vcted 
ii«t only hy rusistnneu of the external wire or other con¬ 
ductor forming tliu ebruil, but also by tlie. internal nmist- 
niieA- of the (rlls This varies with the tiiirkiiess of thu 
liquid in the path of the current, the siz<*. of tlioe«Il,tbe 
esmductivity of the liquid, 4ce. Strength «if cuiTOiit, iu 
fac-t, can 1 h‘ incrensi-d ns well by less<*iiing the internal 
n".iblnuco :i.i by inen-nsiug the K.M.F. 


N'oll.aV battery lia.*i 

. .an K.M.l’, 

, of 0*82 volts. 

Smee's 

ii 

li-do 

4» 

Daniell'a 

li 

1- 

44 

Gnive’s 

t( 

1'7« 

• i 

Blinseii’s 

u 

l'7.a 

si 

Niuniiet’s 

41 

1-68 

44 

Ix'chnelie'’s 

44 

l-5() 

•4 

Mariu Davy's 

u 

l\r2 

*4 

Latimer Cluik's 

44 

1-48 

u 

De la Rue’s 

s4 

1-08 

4» 


sn that the K.M.F. of the great battery of the Royal Insti¬ 
tution (of 14,400 cells of the last-named form) was iu all 
1-1,K.‘}2 volts. 

BATTICALO'A, an hshand situated near the cntmiiec 
of an inlet of the sea, uii tlic east onjist. «if Ceylon, 7° 44' 
N. lat., Si** b*2' K. Ion. It cniitauis .n small fort and 
garrison, and is the head station of the assistant guvem- 
ment agent of the district of Baltienlou. Butticnlou is also 
the name of n district of (/eylon, wlne.h eoutainx lut area 
of 18,out) square miles, and u population of about 81),ODD. 

BiLTTU: or BA1TLB ABBSY. a town in Sussex, 
28 miles S. of Tunbridgi* Wells, 7 miles N. of Hostings, 
and 68 miles from Umdon hy the Sontli-enstcni Railway. 
The jiarisb church, n transitional Nunmm building, restored 
in 1868, contains some good numuments. The town is 
pleasantly situattsl amidst woody knolls, which bound it on 
the 8, and S.K., and inclose it in a vale which winds on to 
the sea ut Hastings. The princi)>al street (about lialf a 
milu ia length) is termiiiatcd by the magnificent gateway 
of the old ahls'y, Giui|>owder h* the only nianufaetarc, 
for whieh there ore several extensive mills in the vicinity. 
Ilattiu Abl>ey was founded i>y William the Conqueror in 
vommemomtion of the victory whieh gave him the Englisli 
crown. Hu richly endowed it, and dcdioitcd it to St. 
M.'irtin. Its ronseemtion took plucu on tho 11th of 
February, 11)84. On tliu ro) ipU'tion of its church he 
de]Misited Iu it tlie funiuus roll in which tho names of all 
the leaders who hud Accompanied him on the expedition 
were inscribed. Cu)uch of it arc etill extant, tliough not fn‘e 
fniin tlie suspicion of interpolations and falsifications. Bene¬ 
dictine monks from Nonnuudy were its first occupants; 
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tliiir abbot was mitred, and a peer of Parliament. Tlic 
abbey waa built on a gontlo acclivitj, orcriookliig a iiue 
Client of woods and meadows, and was endowed with all 
till! lands for a leagno round, beHidcs various manors and 
clinrchc-s in otlier counties. Many subsequent royal uud 
jirivate dumitions were added to tiie uri;?nal endowment, 
and its prerof^atives and iminniutira were placed on tliu 
Ktnio footioR as those of Olirist Obnreb, Canterbury. In 
the of Edwanl III. leave was obtained to fortify tbo 
abboy. At the genrmi suppreobion its aiinnal revetiun was, 
acvordiii;' to Speed, X1I87; Ducdalo iimkes it X^8fl. Sixty 
monks were peusioned off. The ruins, now the property 
of the I>uku of Clevebnid, consist of the ipxte-house, ItJilI, 
almonry, a portion of the old cloistm, the refectory, and 
n.’maiiis of the rlnirrli. Tho liattlo-tidd, ou wliirb the 
crown of Eiifjlaud was lost and won, nuy still be traced 
with iiiti'ivbt by tho historical student. He may note tlio 
liulo rivulet— 

^ Aston, ones dista]n«] with native Kngllsh blood, 

WiiosR suit yet. when but wet with any iUlW rain, 

Ibjth bliiali, as put in mind of titoeo there sadly blaln." 

Ti lhnm Hill, wiicro the Norman standard was mised, is 
lornlly eallcd Telbiian Hill. The Saxon cani]> stood cm the 
risiiiR-grouud nowoceupied by the nbbccy. Itwas jtroterted 
hr dc<‘p dykes, and by a bn’uslwork of stakes and burdh-a. 

Had it been held with tlie sanu* cndnring coolness ns tho 
lini-s of Torn« Vednis or the slo{>o8 of Wal«rlis>, Ibe Nor* 
mans would hnvo fallen back di.sjiirited and starved.” It 
was tlin impetuiiUH cuuraj'i! of Ilundd's Noldicrn that pave 
the victory lo their foes. The population in 1881 was 331!i. 

BAniiE, WAGER OF. See Apvrat,. 

1IATTLE*AXS, a militaiy wempun of offence used in 
different countries from the remotest times. Tbo two 
Greek n.aiD.w for the liattie-nxc. axiue and pdfku», occur 
ill Homer in the Mine verse (Iluid, 0.1.711). It senns 
jirobablo that the axi»6 was similar to our luitehet, while 
Ihcyiefef.'io', which is nsnally translated in Latin by biptn- 
nia, liod evidently two heads or cdftes. In the Rumaii 
nnnles we dn not find the battle-axii in ordinary use. It 
sc'cms to have been considcnsl as the weapon more pecu¬ 
liarly used by uncivilized nations. The Roman 

nanui was Ki urit. 

Tho introduction of tbo battle-axe into this country has 
Is i-ii ntlrilmted to the Dunes; but proofs of an earlier use 
(>f it ill our islands arc dcdociblc. That h was used hi 
England in the Saxon rimes appears from several M.S.S. of 
the nintli century; and Iho Kn;;litdi arc roprcsenlisl os 
Hsinjj it in the B.avenx tuis-stry. The poln-nxo, with an 
i-d;;e on one shle and a sliarp point on the otlier, is believed 
to liavo come in witli the Nonnans. 

During the middle period of Englisb history we reud but 
litlle of this weapon, tliongli it appears to have boon con- j 
stonily used. The Welsh infantry used it with great j 
••ffect at the buttle of Agiucourt. To\rards the elose of | 
the sixtocntli centniy tho Uttle-oxc seems to have fallen 
into gradual disuse, although the occasional placing of a 
pistol in ita handle indicates a wish on the part of tho 
wurrioni of that period that it should Iw retainwL It waa 
early used in naval warfare, especially for cutting the ropes 
mill rigging of vessels. Several spi-oimens of diflVreiil 
forms of battle-uxo ore given in Grose’s “Military Anfi- 
iliiilicji,” and Sir Samuel Mcyrick’s “ lllastmlions.” 

BAT'TLEBfENT, a parapet wall, commonly emplo^l 
in easleUutod and in ceelcsiastical edifices of that kind 
'vbich arc distinguislied by the general name of Ootldc. 
LSee (lirritit! AnciiiTKOTUBK.] The battleineiil is of very 
remote antiquity, as it appears in the niios of the ancient 
inonumciitK of Gnieci; and Italy. Tim modem battlement, 
huw«>-<-r, is hotter known os boloiiging to buildings from 
the eleventh to the imd of the sixteenth centniy. It was 
■iriginally designed for the protection of the beai^ed, but 
afterwards becumo merely an omamunt to tho edilice. 


Battlements were not in general use in ecclesiastical edi¬ 
fices until the middle of the twclftli centuTy. 

Tho battlement u gcnmlly indented with a coping 
sloping both ways from nbnnt the centre; the lower ]Ktrt 
between the coping and the conueo of the building is often 
pierced and decorated. As to iVorm/m haitUimnit. it is 
veiy difficult to ascci't.iin what was their pree.iso form. 
Drubably they were only plain pamjiets, bnt them uru 
instances in some castellated Norman buildings of a jxira- 
pet, with here and there a narrow inton-al out in it. In 
t'ArJp Englitk baUlmtnt$ the poiupct was seldom in- 
duiit^, and in many buildings it was plain; in otliiT!., 
however, decorated. At Salisbury it is exvcnled with a 
series of arches and panels. 



From Sallkbury (titliolri!. 


JitcffraUi Knijiith R«t//fwuts.—During this j»crii.il 
the parapt wall without indentations cuntiuni-d frequent ly 
to be used; but it is often puTcid ttimugh in vari-n^ 
fonns, generally* consisting of quntrefoils, aud qnatrefuiU 
intlnjiw. Another form, however, wliich it not so com¬ 
mon, may be cousidemd more beautiful. This is a waved 



From Mary Magdalene Church, Oxford. 

lino, the spaces of which uro trefoiled. In St. Mary Mag¬ 
dalene CLurcli, at Oxford, tliero is a good example <tf this 
kind of battlement. 

J‘erpetuiicul<tr /•’ngtith —In the battle 

ments Monging to this period, parapt* witlionl indenture-, 
still continued to bo used occasinnuliy. The scrpntiiiu 



From tliu Tower of Ltneoln Cathedral. 


line with the trefoil was also still in use, but the line 
dividing the trefoil was more frequently roads straight, and 
tlic divisions were consequently formed into tria^lar 
ranols. But in the early and best works tho trefoils are 
not divided by straight Hues. There are many varieties 
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of pierced bAttlcmcnts Ix'loDgtnf; to tills period. A few j 
edifices of a later period bare pierced battleineiits uma* I 
ineiited with [jointed comportmentB, os in tlio tower of 
Linroln ('uUiedritl. 

Ciuiti-Unt(‘d iKittlcments barn the cmbnuian's between 
Ibe luittlcmcntB Botnetimes nearly equal to the width of the 
luattienients tliomRelves; sometimes the etiihnumrcai arc 
iiuiTow, and tbe bottlemmits wide, with the coping mould¬ 
ing placed borizoutiiliy and the sides cut plain. Anotlier 
^.ttllutlu‘ut coiiKiets of a moulding running round the 



batllouK'nt nod the cmhiOhure, while n copping is set upon 
tlx- horiztmlul part of (he cinbnLsiire and battlement, ns nt 
York Minster. 

BAUG^ n town of France, in tbu (le|iiirtment of 
M.'iine ct-I^in*, i!l miles K.N.K. tnim Angers. The town 
is iigree.-ibly situated ill n tine volley, tnid 1ms some good 
boiiv-s, but it- is buHL with great irix-gnlarity. It bus tome 
iimmifae.liin-s of cloth and r-oarse linen. The Knglisli 
forces, under the Duke of Clannui-, were tot-illy defeated 
in llo- n(‘iglilM>urboAd of this town in 14*21, and the duke 
killed. The population of Itaiigd in lt<W2 was JJ2H0. 

BAUBI'NIA^ n gniiis of pkiiits lK.-l»nging to tlie order 
].M;iiMlNo.s.ii. Linua'iis .applk-il the imiiie to eommciiiorate 
the merits of llio two Ilaiiliins, The genus is remarLable 
for its leaves being generally divided into two twin lube5t. 

The s[>ccieR nmnsually twining plants, found in tbo wisids 
uf hot eoniitrios, mid often stretching fixnii t reu to tn-u like 
liNtng eables. Bauhinin VaJiHi of Northern India is a 
bliruh, tbo bninulioa of wliich climb over the highest trees, 
some (-1 them being from 100 to 300 feet long, llie rojH-s 
mode from the fibres nro used for snspciisiou bridges over the 
ilin>alnyuii torrents. Tbo seeds aru eaten by tiic native-s. 
linuhiiiia H'nH<ie)i$ ir a clii-iber of Soutbeni India. A lino 
made from its fibvn has sustamed a weight of 1 (!H lbs. for 
fnrty-tiv« minutes. Som« of the species are small trci-s, .os 
fo~exmnplc the Asiatic BauhiHia varieyatay wbicli is uatu- 
ruiiml in .liiniaicn, and is rulhsl there mnuutniii ebony,” 
heuitusi* its wood is sheathed with black. Their ilowors oro 
often very Ijuuutiful. 

BAUMB-LXS-DABfKS, a town of Fnm«;c, in Iho 
(le|iartnient of J>ouKs, IK miles from ]lc$nn 9 (m, is situated 
on the river Douhs. It is a handsome little town, finely 
hiliuited in a basin formed by hills planted with vines; has 
jiaper-mills and tanneries. It derive.^ Its name from n rich 
and eek'brntcd ronvont for nuns, founded in it during the 
fifth eciilury, AUd destroys] at the Revolution. Isear the 
town aro tivv peaks of tho .Inrj, on ouu of which is a ruined 
cnstlo of the dukes of Burgundy, destroyed in HTU. Tho 
population ill 1882 was 28U0. Largo quantities of gypsum 
on^ quarried near tlie town. 

BAUB. FZBDlKAIfD CBRISTXAN, n distin- 
ptished critical writer and divine of Germany, wim born »t 
Sclincidi-n 21st -Tnly, 1792, The usual course of edncntinii 
bi-ingeomp1uted,hisacuto mind and singular cruditinn soon 
nuRod him to the professorate. After ocenpyiiig a chair in 
ono of tliu inferior universities he was translated to Tilbin- 
guii in 1828, whoro he foundisl a new theological iwhool, 
cuinmouly named tlio Tubingen school. Tlie disciples of 


Ilnur have, ns has often liuppenml, outdone him; and 
Scliweglor and others would step boldly in whoro tho more 
rnidito and cautious CoryphicuB would fear to tnioil. Tho 
works of the Tubingen schuol have odvocatisl n destrnotive 
criticism which would sadly iimiiglu tho Scriptnnei, uiid 
leave us but a few disjeinted fragments, llanr’s works 
am of voi'j’uus kinds. There aro his critici^ works, in 
which iic applies his peculiar principles to the riew Testu- 
ment, ns iii his *'Faalus dur Apostel” (1843) and his 
Reputed KpiRtlcs of Paul," when* he Inlwuni to prove tluit 
llic Kphtlcs to Timotliy uml Tit us worn not written by PuiU, 
rliiutly because of alInaioii.s which belong to tho Guustic 
philosophy uf a later period, and he holds that they wuru 
written during the Marcionitc heresy; liis “Krllischo Uiitor- 
snrlinngen iiber die canonis<-li«n Kvang.” (1847), wherein 
lie proved clearly for the first limo wlmt is now universally 
admitted, that St. .lolm's Gi>s|ivl is considerably later than 
the Syiioptli-s; and lii.s “Dos Morcus-ovangclinm'* (St. 
Murk's Gospel), IB.'jl, &c. Another class of his works 
exhibited his devotion to the llt-gclinn pliilnsophy, as Iii-i 
‘•Syinholik mid Mytbolupc,” iiii cjirly work (1824)? “Das 
Mauiehalaelie Rcligioiis system” (1H31). Another and far 
more iin)iurtant set-lion of his wrilingh is (luit which trc.its 
rrilic-ally and historically of certain doctrines. To tliis 
class Is-long his “ Geschiehtc dcr V'crsclnmniig-lelm-,” ^lo. 
(ilibtory of the Doefrineof the Atonement), and his Doctiiiio 
of tho Trinity and Incariinlion—“ IfOlim von der Dn-iein- 
igki-it uud Alrnsehwerdiuig Gotles" (three vols.) Thi*se 
treatises aie distinguislu-d by a rare subtilty and learning, 
and by u jieculinr facility in dcliiimg uud developing tbo 
tipinioiis of others wlm have written on the subject dis¬ 
cussed. Ilnur had n s|M-<hd uptitude for (bis difHcull work, 
of rcpn-Kciitatioii, seizing on tlio various sh»de.s of O|iiaiou, 
bringing out its delicute modifieatiun.i, and reproducing in 
vivid and impartial form the belief and tlnsih^ uf various 
ages of the rlmrch, whether these Is- primitive, mediicv.'il, 
or modern,or nie marked by.seholastic refinement or meta- 
[diy.sieul distiiicliuns. For esmnple, in reference to tlie 
Atonoinont, it is deseri)>cd ns the Apologists tnnglil it, n.H 
Aii.si'liii viewed it, ns the Knglish diviw-s portrayed it, o-s 
Lilt her prenehed it, ns Calvin delineated it, and us Sehleicr- 
miu-her depicted it, with muIlitudcA of others, through all 
tlie grades of opinion which liavc Ix-en proinnlguted fur 
e!ght«>en centuries, 'I'lic work which is best known t<>^ 
ordinary Fnglisli n-aders. however, is his “Clmrcli History 
of the First Three C'Cuturies,” excellently (rauskated by M. 
Monzies in 1879. The suecceding jMisthiimmiH vuhiin.-s of 
the “Church from the Third to the Sixlli tlontiiiy” (18U.H), 
and the “Church of the Middle Ages *’ (IKfiJ)), are not so 
well known in Kuglnnd, as they .still wait translation. They 
am nlniust ns fine n.s the masU-rpiecc allndi-d to alsive. 
F. Banr edited these reinnins of his fathiT, as well as a 
fnrther treatise bringing the history up from the Reforma¬ 
tion to the present ci-ntury, and n sketidi of tlic “ Church 
ill the Kinetei-ntli tViitury." Tho “I’anl (he Apostle” was 
ulsu translated into Knglish by Menzics in IHTfi. 'flio influ¬ 
ence of Ifaur Ixos Iwea great in OiTinany, and his ]>enetm- 
tioii, honesty, industry, and nei|tiirrnients iiru univenuilly 
ueknowiejgcd. He dic-d Di-cemls-r, IHIIO. 

BAUT’ZEN or BU’DZSSIK (in tho Wend laugnngo 
JiHiUnhyu, whieh is equlv.-ileut to “town”), the oapitni of 
fiuxou Upper I.ii.-eitla, stands on a hill above the Spree, 
S3 miles K.N.K. from Dresden, and had .a population of 
]7,K0U in 1882. IL is tbo w-at of a Cathuln: hislinp, and 
contains government offiees, a (smsLstory, nnd otlier [mbllo 
ostablishnicnts. 'Mie town is handsome nnd well built, nnd 
eontaius amongst its puhlie structures a cnlliedml, which 
is shnn-d between Gutliolies nnd Proh-iitants, their i-cspective 
portions bi*ing separated by a screen of trellis-work. Then* 
are five other churehes in the tomi, a haudsomo town- 
house, and an ohi c.astle, formerly tho residence of tho 
'.norgraves of Meissen. The town also possesses a 
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pjmnnBlnm, n tralninc'Scliool for Kolioolinastcrs, and a ptil)- 
Jic library. It has tKiDsideriibic woolloii, linen, and cotton 
manafactnred; hosiery, {^uiNiwdor. paper, bc<'r, &r., nn* 
hIko tn.a<lc. ilcre, on itlst May, 1813, NniMilenn won a 
iMirmn victory over the Riutniaii and i’rust>isiii urmit-N, after 
Ji pndrncled Ktrufy;!*', in which the French limt .'iOOO killed 
mid 2U,00U wotiiided, and the allies Ih.OGO killed and 
woundetl, and IhOG prisoners. ItiinKi, the intimate friend 
of Nap^deon, was kilh**! hy his side in this eiij^.'it'emeiit. 
About 7 miles E. I 7 .V. fmiti Itnut/eii in llochkireli, the 
fccenc of one of the threat kittles of the .'»even ^'enrs’ W'or. 

BAVA'KIA, KINGDOM OF. deiives its origin from 
olio of the tniiht nucieiit diiehies in modern KurojH’. The 
iianie appears to eorni' from the ihiii or lloiorii, its early 
iidiabitaiils. and the .ippelliilioii is retained in the miHleni 
fteniinn mime of liuierti. Alsive Keieii-ei}:Iiths of the 
territories wliieli eoHijK>.se ISnvaria lie in the south of <5er- 
innny, oiisl of the lihine, and form a eoiiipart state, whieh 
extends fn»m 47" Ih' to .'Vtl'* -11' N. Int., and from 8 " .'>1' 
t<> l.'t'' ■! r K. Ion. Its eirriiit, taken in stmi{;ht lines, is 
estimated at nearly 1131) miles, hut hdlnwisl out. in all its 
eiinatnres, nl upwjinls of This ]s>rtion of the 

ilavarlaii rlomiiiioiis, in which seven out of the ei^lit pro- 
vinees an- comprised, is Ixmmled on llie S. by the Tyrol, 
S.K. by Austria, N.K. hy ilohcmia and Saxony, N. .and 
X.\V. by UensH, Saxony, Hesse, ilessi'-Djinii'isult. inid 
linden, until its Uinlers reach llio Taiils-r nt Mert^'titheim. 
wiicneu the wliule iHiimdary to its soulh-westeni ]M)int on 
l.ake Cuiistanx is formisl hy the kingdom of WUrtemlierg. 
'J'he oUier portion of the bavarian domiiiioiiK, the “ I'ala- 
tinate. of the Uhiiie," is situated in an ancle hetnmi 
Alance-Lurniine and the left kmk of the Ktiiiie. It is 
completely disjoined fn>in the preceding hy the U)ter]H)si- 
tion of the Ihiden and Hesse possessimus, and extends from 
48“ 67' to 4;»“6(t'N. lat.,and from 7“ f.' to .31' E. Ion. 

The kinedum of liavaria is divided into eicht ]in>vhiiTH; 
the extent in square miles and the jsipulullon in 168G 
*ien* OH follow :— 


Circica 

Aroa. 
M|. Miles 

i’opulatton. 

Chief Cities. 

UpfMT Bavaria,. 

1/ower Jlarnrio, . 

0,6 H 

9,61,(177 

Mntiich. 

4,113 

040,947 

Landshut. 

rplier I’alatinntc and) 
Ratisbon, 

4,108 

,628,6(54 

Regcnsbnrg 

Upper KTitncoiiia. 

2,22(1 

676,3.67 

Bain'll th. 

Mhidio Franconia 

2,7118 

043,817 

Ausbarh. 

Ixjwer Fmiicoiii.-i 
Aschaffenhurg, 

3,331 

020,306 

Wurslmrg. 

.Kwabia, . . . 

.3,868 

031,6.30 

Augsbui^. 

I’fllatinatc of the) 
Rhine,. . . . ) 

2,200 

077,281 

.Spires. 

Total, . . 

20,317 

jo,284,778 



rhynical De»rriptkm. — Tiavaria is on the wliole a 
moniitJUiiDDH country, nud in tin* valleys between tins 
ran|^ nro many swamps or morasses. The highlands are 
offsets from two {;reat masM>s, the Alps and the Sudrte- 
llercyiiiuii diain. To the former bcloiics a jMirtion of tho 
Knric Alps; the Arlherc Mountains, which enter the coun¬ 
try from the Tyrol and subside there; the Alignu Alps, 
wliicli eommcncc near Kempten, and exteixling north- 
<-astward, temiinate near Mindellieim. Tho highlands 011 
the north side of the DanulH’, Is^ginning at the uortheru 
part of tliR kingdom, contain the Spossart Mnnntains, a 
iiuidy Wooded elioin, separated fnnii the Odenwald hy the 
3tain. The Stcigerwald, a forest ningc of inferiur altitude, 
extends south of the Main, along the UinUTS of the circles 
of the Lower and X’ppvr Main and the Bezat, and affords 


a picturesque nliernalion of woods ami fruitful valleys. 
Till* Bhiiiigchirgc, a hh'uk and desolate ehninof nnmntmns, 
with flattened siiininit.s covered almost hidf the year with 
snow, lie in the circle of tliw Lower Main, to the north of 
tlie river kloin. They are attached on tho east to tho 
I''iclil«lg»*hirge, and on the west border on tlio SjM’ssart; 
they attain their highest elevation in the KreuzlsTg, which 
is 4162 fi'vt above the level of tin* sea. Tho Fichtelg«*hirg«', 
which is c<miiccted with the Itoheiiiian forest clinin, lies 
in tho iiorth-enstem elruln of the Upper Main. f)f the 
Thiiriiigvrwald, or fori-st of ’rimringen. an incoiistdernhle 
portion lies witlnn llie provinee of llie Upper Main, when’ 
it is known as the forest of Franeonia (Fruikimwahl). 
On the west of the Rhine, a hraiicli of the .lum, the 
“ V osgeeiis Mens,” wliieh loses the name of the “ Yosgi's ” on 
entering Rhenish llnvaria, where it is (h-nnanized into Ihi- 
Wnsf^au, htretclicB in a nortli-easterly line deep into fh<’ 
centre of that proiiiic-e, and tennin.'ili’s in the eaiilon of 
Kirelieim, ill whhdi is situated its loftiest snnimil, the 
Kuiiigsstuhl, one of the group of the JtoimerslH'ig (Moim 
tain of Thunder'), 2142 Iivt high. The eomposilion >>f 
this chain is ehielly old red sandstone, though in some 
jHiits, pnrticulaily ou tlio J)oinierslK*rg, wliieli is en>wned 
with a phileaii above I GO acres iu extent, it coiitiiins horn- 
Ideiide and porphyry. Jit the navariaii higlilnuils tlieie :ue 
few^K-aksuxeeiHliiig HtiUtt feet in height, and the ranges in 
llie north seldom exii-isl from 3G0G to 40tJ0 fei-i. 

The lihine fonns the eastern houndury ol the Itliciiish 
siihdlvisiuii of Havana, fniiii a point noiili-east of I.iiuler- 
hurg to a ]s»int a little south of Wonns; the ]iiiiicip.il 
streams wliich fall into it on the Hninrlan side .ire the 
Lnuter, Indow Ijiuf erburg, llic Kliughneh. south of Soiideni • 
heiin, the Queich, close to Germersheim, and tlic Speici, 
ne.ar the town of S]>eier, or Spires. The breudlii of tlio 
Rhinn alioce Lautcrbiirg is 14G0 feet; its fall in tliis {art 
of its course is cbtimuted at feet iu evm' miles, and 
it lions at tlie r.itc of about 3P6 feet per minute. 

The itanulie fonns the briundary of Havaria and WUr- 
tcmls-rg for about 2 miles south of Ulm, and from Ulm 
I p.asses tliroiigh Hnv.iria by way of Dnnauworlli, liigold- 
I sludt, Regensbniv (Katisbon), and I'assau. Tlie chief 
streams whicli fall into it arc the Jllcr, thu I/dha, Miinde], 
/tisnm, Lecli, Isar, Inn, WiimiU, Altmtilil, Rolirbach, 
8ulz, Naab, and Itegen. 

'Djc Main or Miiyii is formed hy two small streams 
wliieh join at Stcinhansen hclow Kuimbaeh; it flow's near 
Humbfcg, SeJiweinfurth, and Wiirzburg, to Asetmfleolmrg, 
whence it passes Into Hesse. The Rodaoh, the l.autcr, tliu 
Hz, tho Hnunacli, and the Regnilz are aflhicnts of the 
Main. The DuniilM*, Main, and Inn arc all nuvigalile in 
their (‘Htiro courses in Havana, and greatly facilitate tha 
traile ol the countx)’. The principal eatiul in tho kingdom 
is the Ludwigs Canal, uniting thu Rliine with the Damihe, 
and so connecting the Gmnan Ocean with the Hlack Ken. 

On tlie Hoden See (.Izike Constanz) are situated the 
hnriiour and fortress of Lindau, thu most soutli-wosh-m 
point in Bavaria, but only a small portion of the surface of 
this lake b<-longs to Bavaria. There are, however, nimier- 
ouH other hikes within the Bavar'inu territory, among which 
are the Chieiii Sen (lAko Chiein'), about 35 miles iii <-ireuit; 
the WUnn, or Stahronbergor Sec, 14 tniles in length and 
about -1 in breadth ; tho Ammer See, about 12 miles long 
and 27 in eirenit; tlie Ktaffen or Staffel Sec, about 6 or f> 
inih-s in circuit; the Waller or Walcben Sw (Ijacns Wall- 
ensis), containing about IB,500 acres; the Kochcl Se<-, 
and a few others. Some of these lakes are ns much ns tiOO 
fi'ct dcc]i, and contmn inliabited islands, and most of th<-m 
.'ibnomi in fish. 

'I'lie climate of Bavaria is, on the whole, temperate and 
healthy. It is cold and bleak in tlie mountainous distriets, 
hut milder in the plains and volleya through which tho 
Main, .MtmUlil, and Regnita flow, particularly in the parln 
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nUjficcnt to the first of Uio»(»)»liTmns,wl»pr(‘flie Tlmringinn 
ntid oUicr inuitiituiiiH slu-ltrr Ihinu from nortli win<i'<. Tim 
Itiutnisli pvssusfiiunR lia\'C' ii rlimnto (u« tiiiKl nml wilul>rii)us 
IIS tli« «nmnti 7 tmversed liy tlio Mixin, I'xcopt In mimh* «li»- 
triots iif tlio xvi'Sl, wliiuli aiv jiiti-mrtod by tlm Viis^i-s nml 
llwtr bv.'iJichi'S; Ihto winter still ]irrv»51s. while flowi-rs nnil 
friill-ti'ivH nrc lilohsniiiiii}; ill llio rich iinil Miiniy phiins. 

lVf/rt«We I'lutdtu’liwir .—Few countries jiossess it mme 
jmslnetive soil tlinii Ihivnria, xvliicli was fonucrly timicd 
t<> little ueniuiit, Imt a p'eat iiilvniire in euilivatlcni has 
lurn made In leceijt years. AKrienllunil iixlnstry is |inii- 
Iipally ilireeted to the eiillivntion of wheat, i\e, Unley, 
ami oats; the {iroihiee. hoXVCVer, varies i-oiisiih-iahly )h>(]i 
ill quiilily mill qiiaiilily, so niurli so iixlml with leaped 
to the hitter as to iinijn- fmiii tlinTfohl to Iwelieh-ld ; on \ 
the .nveia^ it mar he estimated at ahoiit h' htl^heI^ ]mt | 
Fii^lish aeie. in Mime dUtriels riee. spelt, miii/.i-, nud j 
liiK-hnlieat are eulUvateil. lail there aie ]iails in the neijth- i 
Isiurliood of ilie S}iessail ulieie the elimale and soil are 
inifavonrahle to llu-^ifiMth of almost every kiiul ol eorii- 
seeii. Tile j^iajie Is miieh eulliiated in warm sitiiiilioie', 
esjH'eially tiie ri-nnooniun, the Stoinwein, and the la-isten- 
weiii v.irieties. Aniom' other artielesof l<HV.ui.iii xeirelahle 
prislnee are hops, toUiceo, flax, )ieni)>, linseed, iiqs'seed, 
iiinllH-rri-irees for silk rearing', fruits of many kimls. eiai 
alidei and other M'eds, niaddi-r, thi' )SJtalo, nod eat tie fislder. 
The laml is mueli sulHlIvided, and held in small parlioii.s. 

The jiropmlion of sitil oeeujiied hy wissls and fon sts. 
as eoni^cived w ith the snrfaee orenpied hy arahlc kind, is 
lii-arly (Hi of tin- former to lOli of the latter. Most, of tin- 
moimlaiiis in Ihivaiia are tinely wis>ded: many of tlx- 
nioiv e.Ntensive plains also is>utniii fon-sts. Tliose of 
the Spcssnrt and Itliiin moniitaiii.s, in the province of the 
l.onei .>rnin. may 1 k' cmisidered as t]>e most laltialde; the 
oak. olitaliK'd from tin- SiH-ssarl is highly e.steeiin'd. and is 
exported to a l»r;;c extent, hut tin' Iseeh of tlx' llhon is 
M-ry little infeiior t" it in slrensilh. The jnnijMT. the fir, 
iiliil the pine nie the olhei' eliii'f killiK liic firewisid 
prodiieixl bv these forests is harfrelv exjKiiled; and the 
furesls nisi* yield tai‘, litrpentiiie, and juniper la-iries. 
Ml arly a third of the foiv.sts of Itavnria an* piihlie pro- 
]ierty, and yield a eoiisiderahli- reii ime to the slati’. 

Aeeordiii}' to the latest reliinis, Ihii.-iiia had 
Upwards of <*{,000,0(10 honiud entile, 2,0(l0,li(l0 s]iei-p, 
and .-I third of n inillion horses. 'Die dairy prislnee is 
extensive, and ehecw is lul•(^•ly• ex|H»rleiL Swine arc reared 
in .ill qiiartiTs, hnt more ]HirlirnlarIy in the nei^IilHiurliiNid 
of the SpeMuirt and llhi i mountains, where aeoins are 
aliiindaut. Of f;iialb tite stoek is not lar^e, ami fi-w mules 
or asses are hred. Oxen are iiiueli used in ii^frienllnral 
< perutioiis ifistixid of hrirRca. Fowl, Istlli wild .iml donifslie, 
an* ]i1entifu); the renriiiK of Inos heeii ni'elected until 
of tale yestrs. The lakes and rivers of Itavariii idsxind with 
fi'-h; iti the circle of the laar CKpeeially, when- llie hiijii-st 
inland vr.ati-rs exist, and along the lumks of the Main iiiid 
llhinc, (honsniids deriie a couifortnhk- livelilioorl from the 
fisheries. 'I'lie most noteil sjteeies are the salimm of the 
Kbine, the tmut of iljc Fmnooniao Btreanis, nnd tlie eray* 
fish of the .Mtmiihl. 

Mimrultt. —The ]irinL-i)>Hl mineral pixMluctB are iron, 
eeal, nnd sail; ({ulcksilver Is fnnnd in the eimie of the 
Itliiiie, and coppiT, which was formerly raised in Nwem! 
quarters, is now confined tu the works at Kahl mid Kauls- 
dorf, in the circle of the llppiT Main. There are two 
mines of eolsalt also on the latter spot, from which sninll 
quantities of tin, lead, and antitnony Imve occAsionully hcen 
uhtmued. The Fp]>cr Main, Khenish llavaria. Ki'i^^'n, 
Liiwer Itantilx!, and Isnr territories are the chief minin*; 
districts in Bavaria. Among the other mineral prudnra 
may lie muiied bhu:k-lead, sulphur, js*i i i liiiii cloy (amongst 
tho finest in Kuro]>c), Uthogrupliic stones, marble, ukbas- 
ter, rock crystal, atdK>HtOH, and ninny of the gems, 
voi.. It. 


ManufiiHtire* and Troth. —Bavaria is essentially an 
ngrienltiinil country, and until IHtJH restrictions were often 
im]>osed on niaiiiifactiin's }>y the viirloiis guilds, Sini-e 
their remornl, trade nml inaiutfaeliiri's have considerablv 
iuercased. The maniifuetureof wisJleiis and worsted hose is 
earrieil on |a'Iiicipa)1y at Augsburg. The leatlicr inami- 
factoi ies are of eonsiderahle inipovianee. Bavarian calf- skins 
are in great rejnilo nml largely c-xportisl. TJte supply of 
pajM'r.of wliieli AscliiifTeiiburg,XiirnlH.'rg. FUith. Aiitr'hmg. 
and Si'hwabaeli fninish many fancy sorts, is far tM-yoml tla* 
dinm-stie consnmptiim. Seliwi'iufiirl and MahdaTg 
laiye maniif.ietories of pajMT-hangings, wliii-h are of ese* 1- 
leiit quality', ami in nuieh t'eniand. Stiaw-plailing I. is 
increased coiisidenibly of lale years. 'J‘he ninnnfm tnre o: 
biokitig-glassi's and of gbiss for optical jmrposc.s is in a 
high stale of eilicieiicy in Bnvnri.a, .'iiid the glass iriami- 
f.utnres generally are very extensile. The imililifaetiiiv 
of artieb’s iu wood, nnd the felling, beuini. and sawing of 
limis'i', oeeiipy tlmnsands of hands. Then* are iie;irJy giicd 
saw-niill.s for the jirepai-atiou of brjavils. denis, and lallis; 
and Very many t.ainilies an* wholly Mipjsirleil In Aniinergaii 
ami !>en-hle.sga>len by the tnaimfaeliii*' ■>( artieles hi cai'v- il 
mikmI. some of wlileh are very l>e.anfifnl. I here an* i»evei.i! 
jMiieelain iiiaiiiif.ieloiies; that at Nlmpheulinrg. not f.ir 
fioin .Munich, prodnci's ijhina uhicli hears eom[taiison with 
flic finest in Fnio]M'. The potteiies uml llie sIale>work-i 
are numeroiis. 'I.ie working of the metals ehielly consists 
ill extcn.sive nianiifaetoiics of iioii-w.ire, esjsx'ialiy nail'* 
.and lu-edh's, the csjsirt of wliicli i.s •-on.sider.ibIe. Th'* 
]iriiieipal hanlw.ire manufiii-tiiring ei-ntres .lu- Nmeiiibi- •. 
and Muiiicli. T.n* sail vvi-iks of Bavaria alsogiveeiiipbo- 
meiil to many persons; but tlie brewing of Is-ei. in m.inv 
resjMTts tlie most im|M>r1anT brim-h of mamifaeiiiie oi 
Baiariii, employs npwmds of bOini est.ildislimeiits. or t.i-.> >1 
biewers, by whom more than l,'ili,oilti,0(Hl gallons of l-er- 
nn* made nnnnally. Tlie B:ivaiiaiis. far bi-ioml any otlier 
(•<'niiaii]N'Ople, nrenddicled t(> tliebei-r drinking li.ibil. Inoi - 
iliimte (jiiantities an* taken d.iily by all elasses, 'I lie sl.il * 
derives a large |>oittiiii of its reieniic from llii.s jiropeiisiti. 
‘* I.lsteii,*’ says a recent visitor to tin* eoniitry, “to tbeei ii- 
veisatloii of B.'ivarians: it tnins on Im*i*i-. Si-i- to uliat tin* 
Ihoiiglils of the e.xile ix-ciir. to the Isst of bis country. Sit 
! down ill a eoU'ee-lioiisr or e.atiiiL' Iioiise, and the waili'r 
liiings yon Ihxt miuiden'd, and iilini yon have eiiipticd 
your gl.iss replenishes it uitlioni a summons. Tell a doctor 
the eliiiiatc of Miiiilcli does not iigrce iiilli yon. nnd lie iiill 
.“isk if you drink enough birr. .Ariiic at a place licfoTe the 
steaifHT or tiaiii is due, anil yon arc told yon haie so long 
to drink beer. Co to b.ills and you find that it vepkiees 
clKimi*agne with tin* lieli, ainl d.meing wiih tin* pimr. 1 
went to :• Hervaiits* kail and st.iyed lliere some time. Iml 
when I came away daneing had not ln-gim, and all tin* 
siK'iety was sitthq' ns still as ever drinking Is-ei." 

Tlmugh Bavaria is an inland eotmln its tiade is greatly 
f-ivoured hv its gi'ojimpliie.al jMisiliim, uhieli lias remleri'd 
it in wane degiee a eeiiti-al ]v>int be 1 uix*n the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the B.-iltie, and Die (lennan Oi-ean. .mid a iiiediimi 
of intereimr.se In’twocn tin* west and east nf Enmpe, 'I’lijs 
ndvimliige is inerenseti liy its natural pnidiK-tiveiiess, anil 
hv the nnvigahle lines of tin* Damtlie. I'hine, Mniii, .md 
other slreanis. over iihich nkne larger or smaller 

brldgi*s liave beon thrown, us wi ll as by tbo eotistaiit atten¬ 
tion nliieli till! government hn.s laid to tin* ni.aintenanei* 
and inultiplicatioii of |iublic niiuls nnd railways, which 
latter cimneel all the leiiding towns with each other and 
witli ni'iglihonring coniitries. The treaties winch have 
thrown the markets of many ueighlMiiiung states open to 
the induiitry and eiiterpri.'s* of the Bavai'lanB, have also 
given .an additional stimiilus to tlieir commercial activity. 
The erstcni of duties Iiuk Inien plaenl on a liberal finding i 
groat facilities are given to importation, nnd flcarcely any 
obstacles aro thrown in the wny of exportation. Tho 
21 
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<iz|K)rtR iiru at over i!l,A00,000 uiiiniully, aii<i 

of (;raii>, tuiilM>r, winu, cattle, »ilt, liiiicM, wim>], 
ho;M, fruitft, butter, clieeso, and Tlie diii-r im¬ 

ports arc Cotton, siigur, coffee, uiui otljer foreign-p[ro\vu 
produi'-tx und niiumfacturcR. 

Aermur oi»«i /'IjjiMJUure. —TIjo rcvt'tmn and expeiMli- 
turo arc each somewlmt over Xll.(Hl0,0<l(l per aniiniii. 
Upwards op£5,000,000 is rcceivwf fmni railways, wliieli 
are tiie property of tlie Htate, lUid over £1,000,000 frciiii 
forests. Tbc public debt inerenjutl from £^3,000,000 in 
1M72 to £08,000,000 in 1883. More tlmn £02,000,000 
htui H]H*i)t (111 luilwiiyN wliieL entails an auiiiial (diiir^u 
<if over £1,800.000; mid lut tlic net inorjinc from them, 
after deduetiii^ uorkiii;: rx]ieiiM'S, does not usually amount 
to more Ilian ubelit £],50<l,O0O, tlm defieit bus to be 
made /pMsl from oilier soiin'es of revenue. Tlioro is atCiHHl 
system of telej'rn]i)is. all of wliieli Isdoiig to and are worked 
by tlie {'o\eniineiil. 

lle-UyinH and /■.'diicitfioii. —Of Die iiopiilntiuii more tbnn 
3,500,000 ore Iloliun (Utliolies. Thu ‘‘Ediet of lleligion,” 
of Die IGUi of May, 1818, dix-s not recognize imy pro- 
dumiiiniit natinnal cliurel;, but establishes full lilsTty of 
coiimueiiee, and gives Isitb to lioinan (bitbulic and I’ro- 
teslnnt an equulity of civil viglits; tlm privilege of private 
wiifhliip is seeuriHl to individuals of every porstiaKioii, and 
tbuL of public worsbiji nin> be granted by Die king u^Kin 
tile applienlioii of a sniHeieiit nutiihcT of families. All 
iniilteii> cuniieeted uiDi Die leinporul (sineerns of religions 
(•otinimiiifies arc coiidiieted by the soelioii for e<>riesiiis1ieiil 
allairs in Die lioine ile|iiirtiiii’]it; but Ibe e.veieifie of judi- 
r.ial ]i(iwev in tlie Kotn.in Dalholic fHiurdi, with lefeieiUH* 
to ineuibcrs of tlieir own iiod}, is inlriisted to Die areli- 
bisliops, hisliops, abluits. and deacons. Tbo king is tlie 
teiii]Kirul bead of Dint ebnreb, and no laws, ordinances, nr 
ntlier public acts relating In il, eaii Im jiriuitalpiled witb- 
out Die mynl s.in(*tioii, 

]{y the eoneordat eoiielnded wiDi Die J'ope on tbe ,'>Di 
.luiie, 1817. hvo ait'liliisliopiies, Muuieli and Bnjnls-rg.and 
six bisliopries. U'nizluiig, Kiclistlidl, and Spires, undi'r tlio 
fomier, and Ang^bllrg, IbiDslion. and I’assaii, under Die 
latter, were inbiitiileil. Tbe Iloinan Catholic Cbureb in 
ibtvaria )M>ssesM*s 171 deaneries and 27.'iti cures of boiils. 
Tim levenues uum' fioiii estates and enilowments. Tbe 
“ Old Cutbolie ” |»ni ty lias imule coiisiUenililc progress bi 
Jiavarui, and lias congn gatioiis in ull tbo ebief towns. The 
JaiDieran iiiliabilaiils an* under tbo superbitendeiico of 
ciiin>istories. Tbe J’rotestant clergy nn* iiiniiilniiKsl by the 
state, and public giiinls are also made to tbe inferior 
Ibiiinui (^tbolie elrigjr, 

Tbo Jbiiiian C.'atb<>I)es are dMinguislicd, in Die niral 
districlH espeeially, by a profound Ti*sjHS't for relies and 
Die dovnut oliservunee of jiilgriumges, for wlimii tlie tnnim- 
facturc of sacred images is a finiirisbing trade in se\ernl 
villagc^. la the sinall town of Altdtting, near Die river 
Inn, !lie slirbie of IDiu-k Virgin constitutes it the 
Ixavtto of flnvaiiu. rito figure, over Dio Jiijdi altar in tlie 
cbureb, U of nteloubliHl nntiquily. eastern origin, and sable 
cuiiiplexion. I’or more than lUUO years devotees have 
flocki-d to Dm Knimtuary, and still conns uuiiually in crowds, 
fuM'king MiJiiu cure of dise.ise or other benefit from Die 
dnvkdiued object of their Aeiieralion. At Ammergau, In- 
wnids the fnintior of Die Tyi-ol, tbe dniiiiatiu reproscntntioii 
of the story of the Passion is u dei^'niiiiil |K*rfonnaiici>. 
The imine of Dm village n-fers to its position in tlm tfau 
or valley of thft .Imwur. wbieli descends from tbo bigb- 
Imids Dirongli it to join Die isar on tbe jilaiiis. lu 1C33, 
after a fiutiinc and pustilenee, a ]iortio]i of the iuhabitmits 
mode n vow that tlnmeebirih they would porfomi (wery 
tenth year > be Passion of Cbrist in .a sacred play; and 
fincu that time the pbslgo ba.s Isau kejil with tbe slight 
▼ariation tlnat In 168(1 tbe yi'ar was ebiuiged so os In accord 
with the recurring decennial periods of the century. Such 


i.|i4iCtaclcs w. iT common in the middle ages under the 
name of •Mnvsteries" nr *'nuimlitics.” Hut the ]irao(iexi 
li,i.s very properly In-eii gentT.ally abniidoiied, and Die Am- 
iiiergau play Is liow the principal surviving example of il. 
A tliealn* with an open mot erectwl spoiuully for tlio 
|«>rfonuanee. iic.cnimiiodates (iOOtt spectatnra. The sfiigi* 
.seeiicry and the dresses arc the work of Dm villttgiirs, and 
tbe actoif-. over 400 in iiiiiiilwr, am ull inhabitants of tlm 
place. Tb(‘ porfonnaiiee of 1870, jnterruptml by tbe 
I'miien-Deniian War, was n-peated in 1871, and at that 
for I8SII —whim tbe play was repcuDHl on scvcml succcb- 
hive Sundays—was wiDicssc^d by thousands of visitors. 
All bore les'tiiiiony to the perfect decorum of tbc pciusunlry, 
]M'rf(>rimTs, mid speetalors. 

The important department of education is untbsr tiic 
imiiiedlale Miperinteiidencc of the “Su]Hmiir Board of 
Kduentioii aud Ecclesiastical Afruirs” (W4er-AVA«f-w«r/- 
KiivliiHi-alfi), attrtcliud to the ministry of botim afliurs, 
and under Die subonliimte direction of tbe si'veral pmviii- 
eiai govi-rninents, niiu mcinlmr of wliidi has particular 
ebarge of all iiiatleni connected with sclinlastie. inslitufiniis. 
Sulwrdinate again to the latter am the iuspeclnrs of dis¬ 
trict and local sebools—those for tbo local bcIkkiIs Is'ing 
in ttenenil Dm ministers and ebb'rs of purislms. No child 
is oxeuse«l altuiidaiiee at school from six to foiiileen \outs 
of ago. c.xeept such as have received ]>eniiissioii to iinrsne 
their studies under private tutors. There arc three nnlver- 
hities—two lUunan Catliolic, at Munich and Wurzburg; 
and om> Vrolestuiit. at Kilinigeit. There arc also sevei.i! 
lyen-a and gyinnasi.o. and iiumerou.s tecbalea) selusds, 
Is-sides :ie;ideinies of arts .and sebmees, fine arts, borti- 
eultiire, t-Ve. The hugest public library in Bavnria is tlie 
Central Library in Munich. 

CamllUithiu (larrYiimtnI. —Most of tbc slates of 

wbieli tbe kiiigdoiii of Bav.iria is coinposcd—namely. Die 
foiTimr Diii'iiyof Bavaria, Dm Upper Palatinate, Die Uneby 
of Netibtirg and the principalities of Atisbacb, Biiii’euDi. 
J<.-imlH.‘ig. ana Wlirzburg—possessed represeiitnllve eoiisli- 
tntions befon* tlieir coiisolidutiuu under one bend. But 
tin: arlsIoeriHy in these tciTiUiru-s bad succeeded in rrnder- 
iiig these re}»re.<:cnl.'itiv(} constitutions a dead letter; and 
in fact they had long iieeii in a state of ulM-yiince ]>ie%iuiisly 
to being abrogated liy tlie terms of tbo constitution pn*- 
luulgated by M.iximilinn doscpli, on the Ist of May, IH«8. 
'I'lm convulsions which Mihsnqncutly aifected the whole of 
Jiiiinipe rendered this constitution Inconijavtiblc with tla" 
new order of tilings, .and tbe B.amn king, tbureforc, on tin* 
26tb of May, I8l8, granted tliu Bavarians a new eonstilii 
Don, but various modifications wero introduced during tbe 
years 181H and 18411. 

The monareby is Imrcditury in tlm nude line. The Icgis • 
latnre eon.sisls of two cbamhcrs. Tbe Senators (Beiclm- 
rittlie) is formed of tbe princes of tbc royal family, tbi‘ 
erowii dignitaries, th(t tircbbisbops, and tlm heads of curialn 
(lid noiibi families, to wbieli arc added a liuinan Oullioliv 
bishop and a Protestant clerf^mno nominated by tlm king, 
and an unlunited uuiiiIht of other memlM-rs uppointuU by 
tbe crown. 'Hic Ixiwer House, or Cbaniher of Itepresenln- 
tives, consists of deputies of towns and universities and 
various religious cor{iorations, chosen iadirocDy, tlu^ peopln 
returuliig ••wnlilmUnner,’’ or doctors, who nonnnnte tlm 
(b'puticR. To tm a deputy it is necessary to Im over thirty 
years of age. and to bo in posscssioii of an assured income 
fniin funds, a trade, or profession; to Im uu tbc oloctond 
lists il is ris)uin‘d to be twenty-fivs years of age, and to 
b(' r:it(Hl at a miiiiinuin of 20 mark, or £t per annum. 
The re)ireseutation of the country is coilculated at Die rule 
of one deputy to 7000 faiiiilicB, or about 85,000 wiuls of 
the whole poiiiilation. A general doction takes place every 
six y(*ars. 

All new laws must recnivu Die sanction of the senators 
mid the deputies before they become binding; and the 
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pcncTAl course of legifllativo procoeding bears some analogy 
to tlnit of England. 

Oil tile (wnaolidatioii of tbe German empire in 1871, 
Bavaria introdneed Llio fuderal military organization of 
nnivcrsal liability to servinv but retained her own military 
laws, and, niurenvrr. stipniated for the spuciid distinction 
that the king slicmld rcmiun solo atinttiatidcr of lus army 
during {ivucc. On n j>eace footing the army consists of 
.about 60,000 men, whicii can bo raised to 150,000 in 
tinat! of war. 

'I'he principal fortresses in Bavaria are IJnikn. In tlic 
circle of the Rhine; Possau, on the Danube; WUrzburg, 
with tUe citadel of Maricnl^rg; and lugulslodt, ut tlie 
coiiflueiicc of the iSeliuttcr and tho Daiiulxt. 

Two line inoinuncnts, raised in honour of the Gennaii 
nation, gram tli« bunks of the Danubi* in Bavaria. Six 
miles below Rntisbon, on n rock rising up Iwddly from the 
river, stands tlie \VaUiaIla,a splendid iloric temple erected 
by a king of Bavaria to roceivu tliu busts imd statues of 
ilistingnished (jcmians, completed and innngiUTited in 
1842. On the Miclia(.).sb(!rg, a high rock nl tlie jnneliun 
of the AltmUhl, which marks the e.'istem end of a grand 
gorge, the Temple of LilMTation rises in majestic propor¬ 
tions, a meinoriul of tlie deiivi'mncc of Gcniiany from a 
fiireigii yoke obtamni by tbe battle of Leipzig. It w;)s 
ope-msl with great ceremony on the fiftieth niiniversary of 
the eoiilliet in 1803. The nnines of the difTerent races wlio 
fought and coiiqiMTCHl, with those of eighti'cii of thi- prin- 
(ijuil etnimiamlcrs, Austrians, I’nissiniiii, llAvurians, and 
others, arc inseribiHi on tablets. Over the enlranee ure tin- 
nords in bronzed zinc—‘*Tu the (jemmn Warriors of tlie 
War of LilM-ratiun. Ludwig I., King of Bavaria, 18lia.’‘ 
The Micliaclsberg rises to the liciglit of .IT ) feet, and the 
temple ascends 2d4 fet't abovo the summit. 

JJiMtnrt /.— From the cloi,e of the eighth century, the 
kings of the Tranks and Germans governed the eountry hy 
their lieutenants, who were diiki's or eonnts taken from 
vurioits families. In 1070 it passed, by imperial grant, 
into the possession of the Guelphs; and in < Ik(>, ii|H)n the 
expulsion of Henry the Lion, Duke of Bavai ia and Saxony, 
it nils transferred hy the Einperor Frederic to Otho, count 
of WitU-lsbacli, a native prinu', fmiu wlmm tlie pn-sent 
king is descended. One of the most important neqnisilious 
subsequently made wus tluil of the uorldom of the Rheiiisli 
I’alhtinr.te, with which the Emperor Frederic III. invesUsl 
tills fiuiiily in Their doniiniuiis worn aftenv.'irds 

divid'd iH'iween (uiiiteiiding relatives nt viirioiu times, until 
the dukedom of Bnvarin wai fully severed from the 1'p{><T 
iiml lllieuish Palatinates in 1520. Several other partitions 
••nsiuHi. The trouty of Westphalia not only n-coguia-d 
tlie'.itloof the Bavarian princes to the rpp<>r I'alatiimte, 
of wldch they had repossessed Ihcinhelves in 1021, hut 
eontimieil them in the electoral dignity, to which they Imd 
Is'cu raised hy the Empenir of Germany in llinler 

tlio extinetiuu of the din-rt Wiftelbnch lino in the person 
of Maximilian .Toseph III. in 1777, the Eleetor I’ahitioe 
Charles Theodore siici'ecdcd to thn sovereignty, 'fhe first 
king of Bavaria was Maximilinu .Tusejih, who assumed the 
royal digiiily on the 1st of January, 180(>, and was sue- 
eeedi'd hy his son Loins Cliarles Augustus L, 13th of 
Octi'hiT, iK2r>. I/ium 1. distinguished hiuiM-lf us n gn*at 
jutroii of urt. In .an evil hour hu fell under the iulluem-u 
of tlie notorious Lola Montes, and In Marrh, 1848, liis 
subjects rose in rebellion, seized tbo arsenal, and demanded 
reforms and the expulsion of the courlemni. Iz>uis tlicu 
alidicftted, and was KUceciHled hy liis sun, the late king, 
M.aximiliaQ Joseph IL, who died at Muiiivli, lUUi March, 
18C4, Olid his ^dest son ascended tho tlironn under thu 
title of Ludwig IL In the war iK'tween Prussia and 
Austria in 1866, Bavaria sided with the latter, and was 
occupied by tho PruMiion forces, who defeated tlio Bavarian 
troops iu several sovere engagements. On the termination 


of tile struggle Bavaria bceaiue the chief state of that 
•Soutl) German Confederation whieh bad been advocated bj 
the Emperor Napoleon, and whieh he undoubtedly believed 
would assist him when he declared wur agiunst Pnisiua hi 
1870. Ill this, bowever, he was e.<impletvly mistaken, for 
all the four Htutoa (Buviiriu, Wilrti’mliorg, Biuleti, and 
Duniisbult) threw in their lot with Prussia, and tlirough- 
out tho whole ennipnign no tnmps fought mt)^ often or 
mon* determinedly than tho Bavarians. Tho suggestion 
tlml the King of I'nissia should iiHsume the title of einp<‘ror 
of Germany was from tiie Brst warmly odrorAted by 
Bavaria, whieh now forms jmrL of tho Gennun empire. 

BAX TXB, RICHARD, ail eiiiineiit Nomamformist 
divino, was born at Rowdon, in Slimpshin*, on the i2tb 
of Kovombor, 16 LI. Ifo was islncated fur the ministry, 
and studied under Mr. Richard Vickstend, chaplain to 
tho rotmeil at Lndlow. 

Ho was auddeiily diverted from Iiik pursuits hy a ]in» 
positiun to try Ins fortune at court, llie project seems not 
to have been unpalatable eitber to the future Puritan divine 
or to Ills father. Tliisdogy wus tliruwn aside, am] BaxtiT 
wont to London with .a s|>eeuil iutroilnctioii to Sir Henry 
Ilitrlx'it, master of the revels, n.s nn aspirant to royal 
favour. His rveupliou was courteous and even kind. For 
one month he mingled in tlic festivities of the poliiee— a 
js'riiHl whieh was sufficient to coiivinee him of the iinsuit- 
ab]cnc.ss of sueli a mode of life to his tastes, his huhils,aiid 
his conscience. He then rcluriud home, and resumed his 
studies with u deteniiination never to he upiiii diverted 
from them. A protrneted illness romjdetisl the ]>rejiam- 
tioii of his iniuil for the reception of those iintm-ssiona of 
religious duty under whieh he noted throughout the re¬ 
mainder ot his life. 

Wlien he was twenty-three years of nge ho was ordained 
by tlic Bisliop of Won-ester, and was uppoiiitid to the 
mastership of the fnv gnimmaT-seliool nt Ihnncy. At this 
time ho entertaine<I no senipleson the subject of eoiifoimily. 
Laving never cxaniined with any iiieety tlie p-onnd.s of suh- 
seription. At tiie end of nine months Baxter rvinoved 
fnmi Dudleyto Bridgeiiortli,where he aeted as n.ssistant to 
the elergyinaii. He left this ]>Iaee after a n-sidenee of one 
year nod nine months, on .an invitation from n eommittis* 
«)f the parishioneTs (HMtl) to bei-ome the ofllcintiiig clergy 
man at the parish church in Kiddeniiinster, the vicar haring 
agreed, in uiiler to .soltic dlspnlcs, to allow X6U per aimuiu 
to n curate of their own chousing. Herr his mini.'dry was 
attended with inueli suci-ess, the ignorant and iimiionit 
iuhuhitants la-ing nwuken<'<l hy Ids earnest preaching, and 
the morals of tlie town greatly improvnl. 

During the ci\il wars of tliat period Baxter hold a posi¬ 
tion hy whieh lie w.ns eomiected witli both the (i])})usiii> 
|iarli(’B in the slate, niid yel was tlic partisan of neither, 
liis position nt Kiddenniiister iH-eaine an imsufo one, nud 
he retired to (.lovontry. where he lived two years, preaching 
regularly to the PiirUiuiieiilary pirrisou .and to the iiiluhi- 
luiits. Ho suhseqne'.itly neci-ptiHl a ehaphiiney in the 
Pnrliamenlary atiiiy. An illness com}>elIei] liim to reaign 
this duty, and wc lind him again at Kidih-miinster, exert¬ 
ing himself with renewed vipmr to nnalerale couflieting 
opinions. The condnet of Oroniwcll at this erisis exceed¬ 
ingly iieiptexeil that class of men of whom BuxIiTiniglit be 
n-gurdud os Uic \\ )m-. For the sake of pt-oce they yielded 
to an authority whieh they eomlennied ns an usurpation; 
bnt nothing could purcluiM- their approbation of the nie.t- 
onres by which U hnil luvn attained and was supported. In 
matters of diseiph'nc .-md elmrrh govenimcut lie occupied n 
middle p^onnd between the Kpiscop'ilinna and the Pmshy- 
torhins. The views nmintniued by Baxter, blended ns Giey 
were with the prineiples of monarchy, made them extremely 
popular towonla the elow of Cromwcirs career. 

It was expected that on the nuturation of the king mode¬ 
ration would liavc prevailed in the conneila of tbe nation. 
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nnO .1 ronrilirttory |KilH-y li:m* bcf'ii wirli r«-;nnl ] BAXTX'&IANS. ft immc tcIucIi whs applied t«i those 

to n'li;'iiiii.s npiiiiouN. Soiim iiulication of siirh a spirit I who mhijilcd the theolooicjil system of Rielmnl Ilaxtor, 
:ip]H-ai'eU in the H])p()intment of I’reslateriaii ilivines aiiioii;' which tnav be doscrilM'ii as it coiii)im)msc hetweeu Cal* 
tlif hiiio's rlmplaiiis, and Baxter alon;; wIlli llie r«»st. l viiiism nini Amiliiiaiiisin. Its chief pidtits are—1, that 
Ainrm;; other UM'.asures u e<mferen<-e was appointisl at the j (’hiist atniied for all, Imt hi an espirial iiiiuiiier for the 
Savoy, eonsistinf; of u certain miTiilur of Bjii->i-i>]ialiaii anil ] elect; 2, tlie rejeetinii of tlie doetriiie of reprobation; .‘5, 
l*n-Rbyteriaii tlivines, to devise a fonii of eeelesiasf leal | that !l is jMiHsilile for a saint to fall away front sftvinj'f'mce. 
^iiverianeift which niiolif reeuiieih- the (liireieiie<'S ftiid I The IbixtetinnH hardly ever attained the nuik of a M'jianite 
Katisfy the M-niph'S of thi* eonteiiiliii^ parties. Ibixter I deiioiiiinatioii, even when they tvere niost ixumeroiis; and 
hiiiikeif drew up a n-foniie.l liinrev. wlii.b. with >.oiiie . they are now exanpletely scattered initoii;* dilTerent eoni- 
stlterations, he pre^eninl at tliis eoiifeience. The l'resb>- I iiiiiiuoiik Watts nnd ]i<>ddriil;;i' ate a>ii<iii;.'st the nii>''t 
terians would hat<- .aen-pted I'.Isliop I'kIici-'s selieiiie as a ; euiitieiit divines who have cinhrai'ed these opinions siii< e 
tmsiel. nitli ant alleialioiis wliie1niii-j,lit he iiiiitii.illy aeieed : llie ileath of tlieir author. 

U|siii; Iml llie bi' liii)e w'-ie sei-ielly opposial to the ai ranee BAY (Imhiii, T’oilucnew', Spanish; htuu, Italiaii; hn'n . 
inent. Cat lis ami sidwi ipt ioa'. wlileli had hern siispeiuleil ■ rieiieli; vui rfiimcii. (levniiiiO in a portion of the sea ot siieli 
while there was ai;t piospi-el of a niilon of jiarliis weie ; a form llial it is wider at- the part neaivst llie o)H'n sea ami 
n^ain ealli il fi>r. In aeeonlaiicT with this il<-mnml a l.iw . narrower the further itndvaiiees into llie inaiiilaml. Some 
Wii.s iia-sed III 1 railed the A.-l of I 'iiir<irii>il « , so sliiel • f iiiies it is nseil where the term i/k//’ would seem to !»' more 
ill its ie<|nIsilioiis upon the dehatable ]Rtinls of eeienioiii.il ap])ii>prii)te. This latter tertu prn|H-ilY implies an arm of 
Worship tbal it had llie elleet of haiii'-hiii'^ at oiiee 2tnin • the sea wliieli, witlmiit niiy or with oiiK little diminution 
<li\iiii-s fioiii the pale of the Jinplisli Church. Of this , iii Imadfli, eiitei's very deejtly into tlie niainlaml. Smaller 
mimber was lta\te:. I’nwious to llii- |>:i'-sin'; of this )iie:i- ; jHirtionsot tlie sea of tliis description are l•.•d!ed in Si-otland 
sine he had n'fiiseil the hlsliopiie of Hereford and ollu r i y/r//;s; in Xorw.aY,.//"iv/*; and in lei laiid.,/»or«/«r-<. 

pn-f"Tmen1s otl'ered him l>y Claiemlon. | BAY, Swi-el. Bay. or Victor's Iaiiii<-1 tjo/w/is I, 

I'iinliiio bis public duties at mi end be letiied, in dulv, ■ is n mdive of the noitli of Afriea and soiitli of Europe itiid 
ICt:.'!, to Acton, in jMlddIesi-,\, wlnae he einphned most o( of Asia; al haist it has lieeii so hniy iintuvali/ed in tlii'M- 
Ills leisure in writiiijj for the presv. Some of hi,, huiri'.st ■ enviitries that it wmild he diffienit In aseerlaiii wlmnee it- 
wtnks weiv the fuiits of this seidnsion. j was niioinally iutroiliiei'd. It was eiillivilti-d in Kn^laiid 

'I'lie imhiloeiiee L'r.mled in KiVI iliew Baxter fn iii his ! in I.Mil. The hay tier attains a lieielit of 2ii or iJO feel, 
retiieiiieiit at Tolteridi'e. to wliicIi place lie hail removed. . and Is {nowai in ;jard'ais, not only fm account of its eb-oant 
Hi: settled aLMin ill laiiidou. and pieaelied as :i leetnier in ap|M-ar.inee, Imt also foi the avmnfttie /raffraliee of its 
diireieiit pails of the city, but. more eonst:mtK al J'iniier’-. Iciim-s. wliii-h are evercrii'ii and ipuli Miiootli. Tlie fruit 
Hall and in J•'<•ller Bane. I.ut his public diilh'S w<t(‘ fre- ' is emloweil with aroinatie properties ns well ns the le.ives. 
ijneiitly suspended by 1ho»4' riirorons rn.n lnieiils lo whi< li ■. w henee both lia\c hi'cn useil in wiedieliie as stimulants and 
the Noiu-onfonnists weie snhjeeted diiriii;: the last two earmiiialMes, ns well us a fatty oil expim^sed finm tin* seed, 
reions of the Stuarts. 'I'lie lea\es of I/innis have a siiigle Wiid -rib, 'I )nae fliv 

It was bis inistoituiie to in one of the unhappy rii I iins twelve staiii"iis, with two-celled fertile nntlie'-s, and two 
of .lefUa'ii*,. Ili-was ilppretjeiid'-d on a lonl chief Justice's ;;Iauds. one uii each side. The hiise «if tlie calyx is ]iir 

warrant,on a eli .if M-ditioti and beiii" liosiile to episeo- sisteiil loimd the .‘!uecnh‘iit fmit (LAt-iJ.M'K.i'V The Bose 

ji.aey. The cliat;tc wn.s founded on .some p:i.ss.a;^s in Ins Bay of eoltn;;e/innl<'iis is Ki’il.niiii'si Bay- 

*• J’.iraphr.ise of the Xew Testnmeut." (In tlie fii.al .lelliTU'S Is-rry is aimlber name for llio CAxm.MiKUliv Sfvim.K.. 
said upon the iHaieh, “lie was wnw that the Aid of Jtidem BAYA BIRD (/'Awymh haf/a) is n sjiiTies of Wk,\vki: 
tiity disabled him fn-iu ham;in£' liiin.” His ptmishment Biiid, its raiiaie e.stendin^ Ihroii^'liout India into y\sxiim. 
was :i fine of .'did maihs, to lie in piisjm till it was ^laiil, Biimiali. nnd the M.alaynn pciiiiiMilii. It Is a siimll liini, 
ami t<» Is- himmi to his {paid hehariour for se\cii \i-ar.s. less lliaii (5 inches in length, of n hrown I’olonr alM»ve and 
I'lir Die non jKiytiieid of this In-avy )saially he was eoiii- 3'elIowish*while iKmeath, with the down of the he.ad. tlie 
initlecl to Die Kind's Bciieli I'risou, wliere he lay until Die neeh. and llm Inv.nst Iiri}'ht yellow, it is ehielly vemark- 
2<il}i of KovemlH'r in llie followiiii;yc.ir (1 tIHi!), liavino been ahle on aeeoimt of the curious jh-iuIuIoiis iiest it conslruels. 
ronfined tor immly eiolileeii iiioiillis. Ills pardon was It liaiiKS’* Ntvs Sir K. Temieiit.‘‘Its im-ikIhIous dwellini; 
obtained by the mcdlalioit of Lord I’owis. imd Die line was from n iirojeetin^ l>mi;'h, twislint' it with ftraH.s into a funu 
rcinilted. The Militiidcof his prison was clieered by the somewliat rescmlilin" ft botDc with a pvo|oiis»*d iiH-k, Dm 
nlTeetioiiate nlteiitions of his wifi-, Baxter hiiiiseif lived enlinnee l«-jii" inverted so as to Uaffle the :i]>prriaclieK of 
to see that favourable eb:iii"e in refen-nee to religions its eiiennes, Die tre<'-.siiake.s and oilier n-ptiles.*' Thu iiesi 
t<'ler;itio!i nhieli eoiniiieneisl at Die riaulntjojiof lilXK. He is snsjM'inled fniin the branches of fnn-palnis or date-trees, 
dieil on fin- xtb of Jbs- nlmr, IliiM. and sinnetimcs fiom the halmnl carlo .-IroAtVo), whose 

The lileraiy eaiecr ,-l Baxter Is not Die li-ast extr.'ioidl- formidable llionis sniliee to Icei-p all intnulers at a ilisliiiiee. 
n:irj- jiart ot Ids history. He piihUslied a bmly of praclieal In RniiRoon tlie tliatch of a ImuKftlow is fre.|neiiDy ehosen 
and jMileiiiieal di\iiiily with a ntpidily aliiio‘-t iiiin]nnl)eil; for llie suspension of the nests. Tim nest ecnisiKls of two 
the excellence of immc of his prai lleid wiilinffi w-cured nMiins, tlie outermost of wlncli the male bird weupies, ami 
tlicm an nnex.ainpled jKipularily, nnd thus laid tlie founda- in lids Ijiyiird always found two sinall inawms of tin;, 
lion of a m \v tlKsdo^n al system. The eat/do';ue of his atfiichcil one on each side of the perih oeeiipfed hy Die 
works contains nearly ICH di.stiiicl publieaDons, of which bird ; Die Oin^ih-sc assc-rled that tln-se were for the riss-p 
four were folios and seventy- tlin-e i|imrfos. (.)f tliesc the Don of (ha firc-Hies wliicli tliey bcliem Die mfllo bird lakea 
most important are tlie •‘MeDi<alus Tlieolo;,das Christianas” into his ahodf; .'it the approach of idolit, nnd it has Is'im 
ami ‘‘Calliolie. This.lo;ry,” in wlib;li Ids j»eeuli;tr doefriiml Hip:«e.sted tluit tlicse fin'-flieu daxale tho I'yes of huts, 
views !iie (;xpl,dm-d and ciefeinlcd, niid tlic “.SaiiitK' Rest” which ivoiild prey u]ioii tho ymiiifj hirds. Some travWlerx 
niul “Call to the rnconverlwl,” works of a practir.al and dlsi-nslit the story of Dio fire-flies ftltoK«*tlicr, nml some 
devotuiiial elinrieter. The two luttiT have heeli very popu- liave tlioii^'lit that the patches of niiid servo to bnl.ine«> the 
kr,and ]i:i\e bei-ii translated Into must of the liinKnaces of nest nnd keep it steiuly in a ^lo of wind. Tho way in 
Liini]ie, His life was written hy Hr. E. Calftiny (1713) which these birds obtain the Rrasa for thdr dcbIk is tliua 
nnd by Onne (1x30). A statue to him was erected at di’scrilM'd by Mr. Homo:—“Tlin little bird alif;htR at tho 
Kiddeniiinster in iBiii. edge of the high stnmg bccuta grass with its head down, 
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ami l)it()h the C(lf;o to tlm vxuct thickni-Ks whirli it | 

require.-, ll then jjih-s liiplior up <01 tlie haiin' Mndc of ! 
ftriiNK, and h-iviii^ considered the iiCMslrd, hites j 

thn>u^ll it Aj;:iin. ll then iteizi'B it tinni)- nt tiie first notch I 
iiiid flies nwfl)-. Of cxmrM' the Hlrlp of grasii terns ulT uml | 
KtopN nt the iiolch. It then flies nwny with the ;riii.ss | 
htreaiiiiii^ hehinil it. Ah tile of thi' {truss is nitich ' 
nerratotl, tlm bird hns to vnusider luid pOBH it tliroii{;h the . 
W(H'k file ri/;Kt wiij.” I 

BAYASE'RES (froin the Portujtnese hiiihiilrirn, 11 1 
il.iiiciii)' {'irl) is tlie KtinqHSim iiitnie fur tlie t iniio'd daiiein;; ! 
idrU of Jitclia. These ure divided into two •;reaf clit-sseK. ' 
eacli of whicli coiiipriKets ninny Kubdivisions. Tlie lirst eoii- 
sisls of the /Jtnu/tuiKi, or Burvoutt) of tiie goils, ;ntd tiiev | 
iii'e ilrvt.twl to the service of the temples. 'I'liis ehiss is ; 
divided into two distinct jH'adeH, the first ronsistiii;' <>f {^trls 
leimitisl front the inflnenti:il Vaisj'u nnste, iiinl the si-e<iii 
tiiiiii tliat of the Sudms. The siirls of the first el:i.-s dwe 
within (lie iiiclosure of tlie teinjdu, and me not idloweil to ; 
leave it vritljoiit the |■•■^llli8l^^ll of the chief jniest. Their ! 
duties are to piepnri' tlie {;ni'lanils of tlovvtTs used to adorn [ 
the images id llie {^ods, to dance ladoie tlieiii, to sine their ' 
)ir:iises. and to take |uul in tfie soli'nin pivicessiiins held in 
their honour. 'I'liey are not ixnoittud to inarrv, hut arc ! 
allowed to rceeivv the alteiitioiis of a lover ol hii:li ea.sic, ' 
their sons heino tI'ained as jinisici.ms and their ilau^tliters 
hroiioht up in their own profession. Tlie duties of tlie , 
sis'oiid el:is.s are very similar, hnt its ineinU-rs do not live j 
within the temple, nnd only lake tnuis in its service, e.scept ! 
ill th<’ puhlie pr<n-e>sions. when all mnsl np|M-ai. 'J ln'v me I 
also ]iennitl>'d t\* {rive tlieir |a'rfonminees for hire, and are | 
employed hy wculliiy iliuJus nt niarrLi{;es. jVstiv.ds. vVie. ; 
The Mtsaul oreat chwK of the dauein;; {iirls win.-Lsts vd the ! 

who me not attached to any temple, hnt who | 
tr.ivel alsiut the (vatiilry perfonuiii;'in tin-puhlie inns, at 
private feasts, and in a.ss<iciiilioii with vvumleiine ninsieiaiis. ! 
Some of these foim little iiidiqK-liileiit eoiiipanles. the iiieiii | 
hersof wliieli sluuv the profits {;nUu-d hy tlie perfoniuuiees. 
(Mtiers are under the diriTlioii of n ii'.idev wlio reeeivi s all 
tii.at is earned, nnd Jiays the rest a small sum for f(>iMl and | 
othiiif;, while h; 

lunifilit or stolen while very young by old daiieiiif; woineii. 
Thu daiiee of the iinutuli girlB consists td a species of iimilo- 
luiiiie. till! subject of which is explained hy the siiieino. j 
it is in some cases iilglily inJoceul, but the majority of tin- 
pcffom.auces mi- imt of this character. The sonos. how¬ 
ever. nsitnllv es]iress in very '.arm hmgnage the sentiments 
of .unoruUK pas-ion sw aihliTSMtl hy the fcnnle to her lover. 
There are siinilur daneiiij; gills ciiiploved in iipypl. 

BAYARD. PISRRX DU TXBRAIL. S,■!;,»< nr l/e 
JliiuiDt/, known hy the hoimiirahle apjH'llallon <d “the 
(io'iil Knight, wilhonl fonr und without rejiroaeh" (/<-■ iimi 
(.'httrftln'r, srihit pmr tt itmn iv/>nK7/e), was Imrn in the 
year 1475 at the Cliiiluau do Bayard in Pauidiinv. Almost 
all LIb imiiiediato uiieeKlorH duxl on the field of Kittle, llis 
gn-al-greiil'gnindfurhcr fell nt I’oitiers, bis gii-at gimid- 
father .at Agiiieourt, his grandfather at Montlliery, and 
ids father also ris'oived many vvuunds in the wms of Louis 
XI. lie was p1:u-ed when thirtevn years old in the hoiise- 
iiold of the of Savoy us |»ngu, in wliieh eapm-ily he 

e.nntinued ior live ycnr«. In the latter end of the y iar I lit I 
Bayard m-couijs-wled (tfiitrics VIII. in his r^tanlUIuti against 
Naples, nnd greatly distingnislied himB>-1f nt tJic battle of 
Foriiovo, fought on the fith of July in tlie next V’car. lie 
served also In tliu Italimi vvnrH of lamis XII., which hegnn 
in nnd Hucecssively ngnlnst Spain, (iciioa, and the 

]sipc* (.Inlius II., ho who bcgmi St. I’eter's'). He was also 
jircNout at the fiuimiiH *‘ Battle of the S|»iir«.” fought ngainHt 
our Henry Vin.,nt (iuinegnste, iicarTeruui'iinc, in I’lenrdy, 
on thu JCtli of AugUHt, Ii>13, in which ho gniitly dlstin- 
goished himself, hnt was tokvn juiooucr. llciiry gave him 
up withunt nuiyum. 


Bay.ard nttondcil Francis I. in the war ondortaken to 
recover Alilan mid tlm other 111111.011 eomiuosls of his pre¬ 
decessor. In the bloody Kittle of Marigiiann( 19 lh Septem- 
1«T, l.’il.'i), vvhieh l.isled two days, Baymd di..pl:iyed IiIh 
usual rouimitie. daring and prowess. When (he Kittle wa.s 
Won, Fraiieis, who had fought hy his side, and who had 
vvitiiesKed hiscxiiao.diiiary valour, iiegged mid pTeivi-J the 
liouoiiv of kiiightiiis'd at iiis liauds upon tlm field. Sevi-ii 
years later he perfonned tlm gn atest military acliievement 
<if his liie in the ih-feiieu of Mti^ien-s ngiiiast (’h:nl<-s V. 
'I'liongli he had only lOOii men under his eonimuiid. luul 
was assailed hy an army of il.jJHMt. lie snecessfnlly resisted 
all nssauIlH, ami r.iveil l-'r.inee from iimniiK-nt ruin. 

In 1 <''r 24 Bnyard had .n eoininand in the foicc which 
Francis I, sent to Italy umler Bonnivet 1 '> md against the 
.'imiy of tlie Kin|K;l’or Climles V., direrlcd hy tin-celebrated 
('iiiistaMi- de BuiirKiii. Bomiivcl was roiiipellcd to aKimlon 
hi- intieiiclmieiits at I)iagras.so. ;iml move nearer to (he 
Alp.s. lie was pursued hy the inipciial foircK, who attacked 
his niir with gnat fury just as lie hinl remdied the hanks 
of the S<,-ia. Bonnivet, wiiile displaying nim-li v ilour in 
i.illyi’ig Ills troop.-,wits woumleil In the arm hy a Kill. He 
sent to Bayard immeiti.itely,telling him that thefaleof 1)10 
army was in his li.iiiils. Bayaid pul himsi'lf at the head of 
till- men-at anns, ami kept the main Inuly of the em-niy 
ovs'upied long cuoiigi. to viuihle the lest of the Fi cncli foivcs 
to make giHiil their 1 < treat. While thus enuiiged lie ri'Criv ed 
a mortal wnuml liom a Kill, uml fell fioiii his ]ii>rse (IJOlh 
Apr)], l.'i'IlV He onleied hlm.-elf to he placed with hi.s 
hack ag.iiii-t .1 tiie ami his I.U'e to the enemy, lu this 
situation he was fonml hy Bourlion. who e.i]iu-ssed hisTi-gret 
at .-eeiiig him in this ciiiiditloii. “ J'ily me not,*’ said tlio 
dying man; “I die a.- a man of honour might, in the dis- 
chmge 111 my dnfy: lliey, imleeil. me objects of ]iity wJio 
fight mr.iin.si Ihcir king, tln-ir country, uml iheii oath.” 
His Kaly wa- le-lonal In I ranee hy the admiring enemy, 
ami was iiilmvd ut (iieiiohle. It must not Ih* llionght 
tliat Bayaid was a nuTe (ightei. He excelled in every 
otlii'r kniglitly vijtiu* iis well .a- eourage; justice, geiier- 
I'sily, and loy.-dry found in him their ehiet example. Sea 
•■llistiiiro dll tieiitil Seigneur de Bayai ‘■-v par 

l.oval Servitc Kdiliui i.ip| ns-live dii Fnuiv.ais inoderiic 
lull Lnudan l..uihey (I’.iris, is.sj). ^\|, jjiglish (i.nisl.i- 
lion was pnhlisheil in London in iSSo. 

BAYAZID'. See B v.i.v/i.t. 

BAYAZID', a town in Anm-iii.i. situated at (lie li.o.-cof 
Mount Ar.init, in U'.i ’ “ I' X. 11 " gn' 1 *.. Imu. f,n miie.- 
S.S.W. of Krivan. and aKint ISO iniles T,. ot Krzenmi. lu 
iSoO it had a ]iopulation of l.’i.tUlO inhahiimits. hnt has 
now only about f)i)tllt. In nddilimi to its two ehniehe.s 
and thriv inosiiiics it |Mi.s.si-sses u monastery, called Kai.-t 
KilhvM'a, renowned for its licantyand mitiiiuity. TJiere is 
also !X citailel .iml an mseiial. Standing, as B.iy.i/id dm-s. 
on the higliroad hetvvreu Arim-nli and .\xerhijan. it h.is 
always bivii a pl.-u-e of ini]ior(auc«—an imporl.ime, indeed, 
f.it.d to it, for il.s deeieaseel popnljlioii is ehielly owing t<> 
its niisforluiics in iM-iiig the seem* of eouHiel in the sewnil 
wars Ik'Iwci'u llussia and Turkey. In 1 K 2 JI the ilusslans 
Imik it, and ag.iin in IH.'iI, vviien. after a battle fought 
lieforc its walls, tiny destioyed llic fnililieatiolis ami left. 
In May, IS 77 . the Tmki-h eoniiiiaiuler evacuated the town 
on the ap]>r(>aeh of tin* Ifii.'sians, the ]>laee not being eon- 
sidered an eligible one for defence. In ,lune the Turks 
returned and l.iid siege to tin- town, nnd the waliT supply 
of (he Ivus-siau gairlsoii h.miig been eiit oil’, :i capitulutiiin 
vv.as agreed to. While the Uassiatis. however, were uiarcli- 
ilig out. .1 huge fonv of Kurds fell on the defcnvck'sB men 
and eiiiuiiicuceil a wild m.issaere. Little elloi't was in.ado 
to .itay the sluiighlcr, and 2JIC men wen* thus killed. Thu 
tviiiaimler of the Ilussiaiis tmvk refuge in the citadel, where, 
refusing any further suggestion of surmider, (hey wn- 
tiiiucd tu hold out for tvvciity-tbrec days. On the lOtli 
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July General Tcrgnltassoff mim'd tli« aiej'e, anil nlivvi'd 
lili« htdea^ered onnnidcK. 

BAVieUX, an ppiH(K>]inT town in tlic I'reiu-h department 
of CaIvndoR, Btnnds on liie little river Atirc. about fi inilen 
from itB mouth, 155 niilen W. of PariK, niid 1? W.M.W. of 
Caen. It hud ft {lo^mlitinn of tlOUtl in 1882. TIir town 
Ik old, nn4 many of the liouseB an- built of wood nnil 
jiliiHter. The liii^e cathedral u saiil to Im tlio oldcKt plafi! 
of CliriHtiun woThliip ill Nonniiii(iy; home portions of the 
htructurc date from the cleveiitli ci'otiiry, when the Con- 
queror’h brollicr Odo held the see of Itayeux. Jt in lutilt 
ill thu form of u eroKs iiiid in the (lolliii' htyle. llic- wckI 
front IK Mirinoiiiited by two lufly towers of uui-qiinl height 
crowned with ]>YiMiiiid.il sjiires; tlio hi;'hpr of the two has 
nil elevation of 21(5 fii't. Alums the ehoir h|iriii;pi iin 
<K'tiiKon:il bi'll-lower, wliieh tenniiint«“s in n tiynimulnl 
lantern, iind lliisi is wipported by oj”lit ele;piiil euluinns; 
tins entile heiulit of lliis Lower in 2-1(1 h-eh There aro 
nito;:<'(ber iiemly ‘lUOO eapitals in llx' cathcdml, all 
iicul)itun'd diiri-reiilly. The other iioteMoiiliy ehiireheK 
are lliohss of SI. which is bituated outsides the 

town, .and St. Palnep. llefons llie I'n-neh IhsVolntion there 
were Keveiileen elmndies in the town and its eiiviruns; 
llnsre are. now fonr. The town-houM-, in wliieh tin- fainoiiH 
topestrj' of (^iii-en tintilda wiis fonnerly kept, is the iinly 
other mtiarkaliln huihlinj;. llaycux is famous for its lure, 
and its juin-elaln niaiulaiii.i a very hi"ii repute. Muslins, 
ser};«*s, eulicoeN, table-lhii'ii, cotton yum, leather, and hat.s 
ns-enlKomaimfiietumsl. The ceh'lirated ItAYt.ux TArnsTiiy 
is now kept in a room of lli.* piibiic librsirv. Tlie Ittwii is 
situated in a very feilile plain, rich in pasture; lienee there 
1 h u ('nod tnide in nj'ricultimil jirodiice, but iKirtieularly in 
butter, fat eattir, pips, poultry, &c. Five Inrpe fairs are 
held annually; uins of whieli, on the Iht- and 2iid of 
Novcinher, is :i p-eat horse fair. Ihiyeiix linn n cfillepe, 
tribniials of first instnnee and of rotoineiee, an oci'lesiaAticnl 
(u-mhinry, and a public libniry. It is tin* ehiuf town of Uiu 
nrrondiwicnicut of li-ivenN. 

BAinsnX' TAP'BSTKY, a web nr roll of linen cloth 
or canvu.H, picsened iit thu libmryat Jl.ayenx,inNonnandy, 
npon wliieh a contiiiiioiis represtnlntion of the events con¬ 
nected with the invasion and conijuest of Knpland by tlic 
Normans is worked in coloured wisillen thread, after tin* 
manner of si sampler. Tim stitelies consist of lines of 
rolonred worsle<l laid side hy side, and lyiuuil down at 
fn*qoent inturvals by five cross stitelies. The jKirls in- 
teinled for flesh arc h-ft, untonchetl, and show the brown- 
hullund tint whieli the linen pround litis nsbumed hy .ape. 
It was oripiiuilly nil in one pieee, 20 inches wide niiil 227 
fwt lonp, divided into si-vcuty-two eoiiquii'tmcnls, etieh of 
which Imars an cxplanator)' Latin iiiM ription: it is now 
for convenience of exbibiliun nit inf<* eiphl jiieoes, strcteiied 
in a lonp pluss caw. It eonl.ains more tliun 7(50 tipurc's of 
beasts ainl birds, fi2H «-f men, forty niin' of trees, thirty- 
seven of Imililinps, niit! lorly-one of sliips. Tins sinpiilar 
niomminit was, bj order of itonapnrte, removed to Paris in 
1803, but Wits lit lenpth returned to l5ayeus, to wliicli pbiee. 
Mr. Charles A. Slotliard was sent in 181(5 by the Kiiplisli 
SiH'iety of Antiquaries for the purpose of nuikinpuii accurnlc 
copy c)f it, wliich tliey subsequently enpraved and pulilished 
ill the sixth Volume of flic “ Vetusta MonuincntiL” 

M. Liiiii'clot, a ineinbcr of the Freiieli Aeadciiiy of 
JiiMTiptions, first dise^ivercd a portion of the tapestry in 
1724, copied in a mllmtioii of Foucaiilt, “inteiidunt” of 
Nonnnndy, not loep befoiv. Father Montfaiieun, a Bere- 
diefiiic, e<>iine<'teil this diawinp, flu* orlpmal of wliieh hod 
Im-n soaplil in laiii by Liumlot, witli a Kind of tajmslry 
uued to deeor.ite the iinve of liuyeux Cathedinl on wTtain 
praiid occasions; and described the whole iu 17.3(1. It is 
from tliis autlior that wc ns-eive the tniditioii eouimon at 
hayetix in In-; time, that Qiu en Matilda was tlie author of 
iho tBpesli'N. 'llu- end was lajrpeil .and uiitiiiibhed in his 


lime, 08 it Is now, and the cloth, which was rolled on n load 
of winch, boro Iho appeumnee of having Ikkiu much longer. 
Thuni is no doubt that, if it ever were finished, it went to 
the coronation of tlic duke ns kiiip of Enpbind. It was 
called by tlic jiriests in Jluntfauam’s time, “ Iji toilette du 
Due Guillaume,'' nie:u)inp a drapeiy of the chiirrh- 

iiavc. Since this time tlic contest as to its authenticity, 
its datR, its authorship hus l»e«'n practically iiiccs.saiit; but 
the liest auUioritiuA now iipn-u in considorinp'it a eoiitem- 
ponny work. In fact, ns an nuthnnty flic Ibiycux tapes¬ 
try grows in importnneu year by year, as its study reveals 
its priceless valnu. The historian K. A. Froomiui, whoso 
“Noniiau Conquest” is one of those exhaiistivo wairks 
wliieh cover the entiiv ground of a perlml, and almost leai e 
no iiiorc to Is* said, writes thus of the tapestry (“ Old F.up- 
lisii History eompnriiig itA account of tlio Conquest w itli 
tho.'v of William of Poitiers and of Gny of Amiens:-- 

“ Tlie lliini nceoniit, and 1 am inclined to My the bi-sl 
of nit the three, was nut wrilleti with u pen, but was wnnipbt 
ill stiteli-work. This is tlie famous Tajs-stry of Itayeux, 
where the whole, story, from Harold’s setting out to p*> to 
Xnrmandy till the end of Ihu Imltlc, is worked in jiieliires 
with Latin legends over earli scene. There is no doubt it 
was wnnipht very soon after fho battle; but Ihen- is no 
reason at all to think, as many pouple have llioupht, that 
it w;i.s wTonpht hy William’s queen, Matilda. It is plain 
that it was wnniglit by order of Bishop Odo” (the Con- 
qnernr’s brother) and was given by liim to bis eatliedial 
oblireh of liayuux, where it use<l to lie kept, thoilpli it is 
now in tlie libniry there. That it was made for Odu and 
for Ikiyeux is plain, because several ju-ople are made very 
])riimineni in it whom wo hear nothing of anywhere else, but 
whom we know fnun Domesday Book to have bi-en follmv- 
ers of Odo’s, and who were then-fore no doubt widl kiioun 
at Itayeux. This lajsiKtiy gives (he iiest and faire-st lu - 
counl of all the Norman authorities.” 

7'he tapestry has the further and qullo inestinmhh- ad - 
vantage of showing the costnmo and armour, the in.'inners 
and eustoms of the period in a most striking way. 

Till! secnos of the tapestry are divided in the clearest 
inniincr hy trees nr by buildings. Mr. Bruce says wittily, 
“ Till- tm-s are of o S]>ccic8 wliiuli docs nut fiourihli in oiir 
mislern wooils. but whieli, niwerUieless, grows very nbun- 
danlly in the MSS. of the tenth and eleventh cenlnrk-s” 
(“ Biiyeux Tapestry," 185G). Our Plates give four of tlio 
most impressive of these scenes, in the relative order in 
wliieh llii-y occur in the tapcsti-y. Along ull tin- l.-iiM-xtiy- 
mns a border, both abovo aud U-low, full of qnaint devices 
—now of grotesque iilrds and bt-jists, now of fables (tlio 
“ lion mid the mouse,” the ‘‘ fox and the crane,” &e.), and 
now of Hubjeds akin to the pictures above, os Ilie ships 
wliieh border the bhipbailding sveiies, and the heaps of dead 
.and dying iiisnltcd by the herd of camp followers, who 
stripthennnour from the bodies—whieli extends the viporons 
scenes of the great hattle to tho whole width uf the canvas. 

This “history wrought in stitcli-work” begins with our 
first illustration, KnwARii Rkx; Bhowlng tlie Confessor 
seated (III Ids tlirooo instmeting Harold and imotlicr as to 
some state affiiir. Tho French conaiieiitators iiatumlly 
s.ay that it Is (he coinmission to Handd .as elili< subjei-'t 
of Etipland, to jonniey to Ihike Williiiin’s court of Nor- 
m.aiidy. and aiinouiiei-. lu him his recummciidatiiiii .os sne- 
eessor hy Edward, subject, of course, to the cholci* of the 
wifan of England. Then wc tmeo Harold’s ixiurso to 
Boshain (near Cliii-lieslcr) in Sussex, at that time n .«ea- 
p)rl,and ouc of the Godwin esfateji; hbt prayers in tlie 
eliapcl llierc; Ills emhnrkiition after a final feast with his 
slioi eward friends (Ilanild, like oU his friends, divests liim- 
self of liiK lower gunm-iits to wodo to the ship); liU ship¬ 
wreck mi the coast of Flanders; his scuurc by Count Guy. 
This episode is told differently by tlio other histories; hut 
till* version of Hit- l.-ijicHlry is preferred by Mr. Freomoii 
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“who points out that whatever tbo motive oi Hamid'a rovage, 
if he vrere shipwrecked on a strange coast, the prince of 
tliat land would hold him to mnsoin I)/ the custom of tho 
tiinujuHtasif beimd been taken in fight. Succetutivc M'cnes 
show us discuiwions as to ransom with ilte mjiaciotis Guy; 
arrival of mesttengerR to Guy from Duke William, his Kmvr- 
cigii, who demands iiis prisoner. Harold Inis pridsdily 
found moans of letting tlie duko know his ]i»siti<>n. 
Eventually wo find Guy himself eondueliiig Jhiruld to 
Duke William, who rwreivua liim splendidly. Together 
they underliikx ii <'iuu]uiign against Cniian, ronnl of the 
ItretouK, ill whieli wo sou Harold distiiignishing hhnself 
in inaity ways. Jn ono sceno he is lifting up luuiided two 
Normans who arc being swept away by the river Ooesnoii. 
Eventually Conan gives up the keys of Diiiiin. his lost 
Ktroiighold, holding them ont on n lance to n kuighl of the 
Coii(]ucror (jiniliably Harold himself). 1'his cuinpnign is 
diwrilied in none of the cliruiiiolrni, but is rerordetl in liio 
tapestry nloiie, and nuuiy scenes are devotn) to it. ’i'liini 
wc hiid llandd receiving annoiir at Willbiius hands, in 
rc-vompcDse for his conduct of the cx[Hditi<>n — :i fact 
wiiirli almost made him Williain'a vutn; but according 
to till! tapei^try, which tlio great antliorlty already citeil 
sjwcially nppioves on this point, William miule this still 
chtarcr, since we find a so'iie (tho hh-oiiiI of our illustra¬ 
tions) showing Harold at Bnvimx (ltagia>) swearing an 
oath of fenlly to the duke. Then lie retnrns tu England, | 
anil the representation of the obsequies of tin- CkmfcKMir 
follows at once; Harold is then clioseii by the )M-<ip1e 
(a \lgorous scenn), and crowned by ArchbiKliop Stiganil. 
llio latter being the subject of our third illustration. A 
mirnculous star or comet (wlitch our nuxleni astronomens 
find to be Halley's comet in one of its earlier appearances) 
ilatiies in tbe sky, to tho alarm of the people; anil laesscngcrK 
arrive imnounciiig the invasion of the King of NoruMV. 
Ilarold's trimnph at Stamford is left untold, nnd the scene 
now changes to Normandy, wliere souk; .spirilcil hcenes of 
sliipbnilding show the vigorous action of Duke Williiuu. 
This {Hiriion culminates in one of the principal divisions 
of tiib whole tui>estry, tho crossing of tlie Clianiic], the 
duke's ship carrying a luinsrcrated banner with a cross 
sent him by the pope. Scenes of feasting follow, tie 
ninterials gut by plunder, very frunkly avowwl in tlie 
lajicstry, tlio guests os olocwhoro tearing their fish or 
meat to pieces with their hands, ocfasioimlly lioljaul by 
n knife, forks being unknown for centnries later. Next 
we witness tho assault and burning of Hastings; whence 
we see the soldieni leaving for tlie battle of Hastings, 
or rutiier of Senloo, wluthur tlie victorinos Hiirold has 
.arri'/ed from the nortli. Tlio difTcrcnl episodes of that 
well-known fight are vigorutuily portrayed. Odo, bishop 
though he lie, mllics the (ngitives; William thmws np 
liis vi^nr at tlie ciy of hin death niised by his routed 
soldiers; a fresh attack is mode, nnd finally llu' lI<vuoi.i> 
Ebx Intkui-'kotus Krr—•' Hero Harold the king is slain’’ 
hy an arrow shut high, mid fulling thmugli tiio eyc-iiole 
of his helmet to pierce ids hmin. After this the tmfinislied 
inigineiit nmoining begins to show the utter nmt nnd 
shiugliter Ilf the English. The king's death forms the 
fourth illnstratiun of our Plate: tlio artist nf the tapestrj' 
show-i iu iminedinte suceottsion the king fighting hy the side 
of (he Great Dragon, tho staudnnl of Wessex, llii'ii the 
king drawing tlie fatal arrow from his eye me lie fulls. 

Besides Stothard's work, noticed above, tberc is a fine 
reducLHl coloured fou siinilo of tiic tnjK'stry by MM. Jubiiuii 
and Sansouetti (l^aris, 1 K3b), with Freneh text; tlie ‘‘ Ibiyeiix 
Taia*8try” of M. Bruce already spoken of, with a Binall 
eokmrcil fao simile, much luferior tu the oxecllent text 
(Loudon, 18&r>); and two photxgiiipbic repn-xi-otntionR— 
<»nc by Fowke, published by Uie Anmdol Society (London, 
187h); undone hv Comte, with Froneh text (I'aris, 1««1). 

BATLX, PIXRBX. an eminent critic nnd coiitnavr- 


sial writer, was bom at Carht, 18th November, 1C47, 
in the Comtd de Foix, in France. His education was 
commenced under tho c.'ire of his father, tho Protestant 
minister of Carlat, continued at tho Protestant niiivcniity 
of Pay laurens, where he stodied from Fehruoiy, Uil!6, to 
February, l(;ti!i, and concluded at the Gatholie university 
of Toulouse. He had nut been tbore more tl^ii a month 
when he made public profession of llie Homan Ckvtiiolic 
religion. It would seem tluit his creed was lightly taken 
up, for, dnriiig liis short residence at 'J'nulousv, lie wax 
ns'oiiverted to l‘rotestuutism hy the eonversatiim of liis 
Proteataiit connectioiis. Perhnp.s this facility of Is-lk-f iu 
larly life may Iiavo had soino ofTect in producing the 
Mrepticism nf his later years. 

In Aiigu.st, 1670, ho made a scernt abjuration of Gatho- 
lieism, nnd immediately went to Geneva, where lie lived 
four years, supporting liiiu.ielf by private tuition. In 1675 
he w'us elected to the clsiir of jiiiiloxophr in tbo J’rolestant 
university of Sedan, which hn tilleit during five ye.-trs; hut 
in 16111 the university was arbitrarily suppi-essrd by u 
decree of Louis XIV. 'J’hus deprived of employment in 
France, Bnyle accepted the up|>ointmcnt of professor of 
history ami philosopliy at Bottcrdaiii, 1681. 

In 1G8!2 he juiblishcU his ‘'Letter on Gomets,” directed 
against a snpi-rstit.ioiui paiiie. whicb bad becu excited by tbe 
ap{>earanei! of n eoeiet in 16K0; and the same yc.ar his 
famous critique of MaimlKUirg’s HIk'Uous** llistoii'edu Gul- 
viuismu.” Tlie Freneh goveruinent ordered it to be buriUHl, 
which h.ad the usual eCeet of eansiiig it to he generally reiul. 

In 16«4 Baylu commenced his A’owpc/fes de hi Jicpnh- 
lique de J^Uren, a literary journal, whieh he continued till 
1687, when he gave it up tlmmgh illness. Anotlier work 
of Bayle’s, entitled “ Commeutairu Philosopliiquc sur ces 
I’arolcK de VEvnngibt; Confroi»« lef d'enlnr," called forth 
by tho pcrsccntion then raging in France, and G-arnestly 
advocating tolerution, euusi'd him to bo accused of emiiily 
to the Protestant cause. In 16h3 he was deprivnl of 
Ills cbnir and its emoluments, and ndtiscd even a license to 
tench in jirivuto. He now turned his attention to tlm com- 
{tosition of his great work, the “ Dictlouiuire Jlistoriqiie 
et Critique." This various hook is still interesting, full of 
I uiiUKUol points of crilieisin, and evincing a most extra¬ 
ordinary range of n’scarcii- Foot notes uud digresKions 
abound. The first volume appeared in 16!b'i, It obtained 
great popularity, so that a sis'ond edition was soon c.'Ulcil 
fur; hilt its freedom in philoso]ihiea] ami religions matters 
gave great ofToneo to tbo n'ligions, nnd iucurrud a public 
trusuro from the consistory of Botlerdum. After the puli- 
I licntion of his dictionary, Bayle eontiiiiied writing to the end 
of liis lifo. Guntroversy seems to liave been his jilcasun*; 
nnd it is probable tliat the Htt:u‘k.H made on his works mads 
1IO imprcMion on his tranquillity. Ho died at Kotterd.ain. 
28th December, 1766, in the sixtieth year of his ago. 

The later folio editions of Bnylo's liietionarv are eoiii- 
prised iu four voluines. Bayle's misceliaucous works till 
four volumes also. There is a gisid eouteiiiponiry life i4 
Baylo by Den MnlM'iiux (Am*-terd:im, 171‘d). 

I BAYXJEN' or BAILSN', the Boman JlHula, a town 
i of Andalusia, in the priwinec uf d.aen, 24 miles from the 
city of tliat inline, uml 56 miles north of Graimda. 'J'lie 
soil in the iieighlionrhiMM! is very fertile, nnd produces com, 
fruit, oil, and wine, the two hst iu nlnimliiiieu. The towu 
contains oiiu puriNii elmreh, an ancient cistle, a paliu-e 
Iielougiiig to the Goitiif of Ikiylen, and an liiispitul. The 
inliabitaiits, who aiiiount to HODO. are employed iu agricnl- 
tun*, the imvnufaetiiring of gloss, bricks, and common clotli. 
Here Gcuer.nl Dmmnit, with 18,<)(»!> Frencli tTuo]is, siurren- 
iiured tu the Spanish in -Inly, 18118, iiflcr a blomly content 
of ppvoml ibivx’ duriitioD. Tbix wox tin- sole victory of tl>«* 
Spuiiards in tbu Peninsular War, and the first great Mow 
to the Fn'ueli amis. Tlie prisoners were Rent to the hulks 
at C.idijs, although before their surrender they h.id Iss-ii 
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jtniiniM'd ]icniiiH.sM>ii to return to ]'nuu'.o. it in iH-lierni 
tlint it wns near Bavlen tliiit Sripio Rnilieil {trent ^iet<>Iic•K 
e\er UaMlrulml in nixl over MiiKo luul Mitsiiii!>sji 

X. oK, xi. 20; Livv,xx\ii. l«-20, xxviii. 

BAYONn. Sue Akmh. 

BAYONNE, a fortiliecl tc<\vii of Kniiii-e on tlie Sp;tlli^}l 
fi'oiiUor, ill tlio ilep.ii'tineiit of n;is->eN l*yn-iin‘S, -IKT inili-s 
S.W. of J’aris, Gfi W. of Pan. It Imd 2 k,O 00 iiiliiibitniilN 
ill IKK2. It in fmountlily hiluntol for tiade. Iiein;' at tin- 
jiiiielioit of two iinvipilile fide nveo. tlo' Adoitr and llie 
Ktve, viiieli iiiiitej fall into Ilie ttiiy of IVisiuiy 2 or iiiili-'t 
Ih-Iow till' town. I>y IIh .m- rivers IJayoniie Ls iiiviitisl into ' 
tlnee jmrls. 'J'liat |>ail ^illl.•lt^■^^ on tin-li’ft li.nik of tin- j 
Nile is ealleil (Ir.inil liiiyoinu-. lliat iietwerii the two rivers ' 
i'etit liiiioinie, mill tliat on tlie ridit lianlc uf the Ailour ! 
St. Ks]iui. *Ilie liilti-r \r:u- onis- in the i1e]iiiitni(’iit of 
l.:ui<ie.s. ot its 7<lillt inliahiliints iiiore Ihati arc 

.li-ws- llie ilesis-nilaiilH of ttio.se exjM-lhsI nt dill'i rent tiun-s 
fi.eii S)>.»in. ’tin- hiivlmiir in safe nnd well slu-lleivd. 

liaionne is :k foiln-ss of the lirst elas.s. K.-it'li ]i:irt of it 
i.s defended hy t;llii|>ai1 s Ihiliked hy hast ions and siirroniidisl 
liV wide ,-iud deep dilehes, whieh eali he (liKideil at pleasiire. 
(iiaiid IhiMiniie ii.as a eavih- ihmked i>y four round towers, 
<‘:ille<l till-t lid <'aslle ; Petit P>uyoiin<‘ has the iK-w easile, 
tl.mk<'d hy four hastioiis; and ndjoinitn.' the siihiiih St. 
J'..s(>iit is n citadel, wlileli is nni: of the liiiesL works of 
^’:nlh:ln, and which eouiina <>is at oik-c the two rivets, the 
cil\, ami the a|>|a(>aidies to it hy land .-iikI sea. Ihiyoiiiie 
piissesses one i-l tin-linest arseiiuls in Fniiu-e. and lias a 
n.dit.ny ho-pit.d e:)]i:ilile of neeoiiitniMlaliii;; 2(nin patients. 

The loivii is handsome. The houses a.v well hiiilt of 
Ptoim. the slii-ets are wiih‘. and the .sijnarr.s mluined with 
;'<Hid huildiiijfs. The diflerent parts of tin- town .arc united 
hy hridires. The imniennis icascIs. laijre and siiiall, hy 
whii'h the liters aie eotensl. ttite aiiiniatioii to the scene. 
<lf tin- fiuhlic hiiildiin's the t'.illa'ilMl of NoliC Jlaiiie :iiid 
the Mint mat Is- iiientioinsl. 'I'lje town lias a trihuniil of 
lii.'t instaiiee.a h'ileoial and chamiH-r of eoiiiineree, a scJhmiI 
of tiatiualioii. and a lln-atii-. 'Ihe environs am lemaikahly 
U.mliln], hath);; woinls, Iillis. rivers, mendons, uinl eiiltl' 
t.iteil fields stietehino aloii;; the foot of the lofty IS-n iiees, 
'I'ln-re is a tine pmineniule. ealu-d A!!«h*s .M.ariin-s. tthicli is 
lined with liir.s, and exIemN ahoiil a mile in len;'lh uloiio 
tiic left hank ol tlie Adour. 

Ihitoinie has c.\teiisite mpi-ttalks,^'hiss hollh: faclories, 
Me.-.ir leliiierii-s, ntui shi]>buildin;' yards. it js famon.s for 
it- hams, liijneiir-hr.nidics, ami chm-ohile. 'J'he trade is 
M ly I'onsiiler.tlile. The e.xpoils euiisisl of hroaih-lotli, 
liia-ii, silks, and other iiiaiitifaetuied nrtii-les, wine, hratidy, 
tiiulH-r. planks, pitch and tiir, diin^s. &(. Tlie iin]HirlH nm 
I liii-lly .S)i:uii.sli Wool. safTroii. ]ii|norii-e, laillion, &c. The 
lo.istin;' tr.-iile emphiys till* peater part of tlie Vessels whieh 
I'liler or 1-.u-the jmrt of Ihivunne. llayonnn is tin- se.nt 
• t n hisliois It was here that t'harle.s IV. lesipied to 
N.i)H)I<'(iii in i«0H flict-'.ttn oj .Spain. 

Ikiyonae was the l.iipHrihnii of the Ihanniis. and was 
f-’iliHdl iind .a ]ilace uf trade as eaily as the lliini eeiitnry. 
The pn-sint town w.is founded iti the eleveiiili eeiiLiiry and 
t.ltimatelt e.ime into the ]io.s.scs.siuii of the Kn^lish, hy whom 
it was held until 1 lul, hehi;; the htst place they retained 
in Fiance except Calais. Payonne Imsoften la-en iH-sieped, 
hut lias never been taken. It was iuve.sted hy the Kii^'lish 
ill 1M I, hut the .sie;;i- was abandoned in eoiisuqiieiiee of 
NajHdisiiTs uhdicatioii. 'I'he cunstruction of a briil^u uf 
Ixials ov ■* the Adour below the town, and the passaf'e 
uf the. allit'K aemss il, displ.'iyed the genius of Welliii/^loli 
to its fullest extent; and is styled hy Napier, in his 
‘‘History ot tin Peuiiisnlar War,” as “a stii]keii<lot(.s 
undcrtakiii“ whieh will always rank among the priKligies 
of Wav.’ The wool bayonet is derived fiom thu vvcQjsin 
having 1»«-11 invented in this town. 

BAY-SALT. a coarse inipurc variety of salt, largely 


obtained fruiu salUTii* or »alt-mny‘iihe$y which exi.st <>n 
some jtatis of the Knglisli coast, but inoro ospeeinlly along 
Ihe masts of Frams', Portugal, and Pp:iiii. The mlUrua 
an- hirge Klmllow ]ioiu1k, generally rcclaiiguhir in Kliapn, 
ringed along tliu shiiru, a few fc-t In-low tliese-a level, 'i'lw* 
sea water is run into a large saltern, and whon the sand 
ami susjiended matter has M'tlhsl is drawn ulTintu soine- 
wliat smaller and shallow-or saltcrn-s, wlierii the water is 
evajiuritisl hy the heat uf tlie sun iiml hy the uctioii uf thu 
wind. After a. time erj-shda of salt licgin tn f<ii-nt and 
sink to the ImLIom. They are then raked up on to the sides 
uf the sidlerii, allowed to drain, nml packed for n-imival. 

BA'ZA (tlie Ihimnn a city uf (jr.'inmla in Spiiii, 

iihoiit .'ll) iiiih-s K.N.K, (if (irnnmla. Tk is Die sent of u 
liislioji, has n catlicdrai, an eccluHuisticAl seniitmi'y, and an 
iios]iiral. The city stands in a rich ngi-ieultural distriil, 
and is famous for its red wine. It lias also a tmd>- in 
hemp, duller tile Moors it hod a {Hjpnhitioii of .'iii.iiiiu. 
It w.-w tiikeii from them by Isubulk iii 14W, after a seven 
inoiillis’ siege, Tbere arc still many reniaiusof MourisU 
an-liiteetiin* in the liiwii. In the cuvinaiK Marshal Soult 
dch-ated a large Spanish army in IKIO. Tin- popiilalioii 
numbers aUnit K(iill>; and Ford, in Ins “llniidlHiok of 
SiKiiii," says tin- women of Ihir.a arc nmong^t the ]ireltk-st 
in the i-ountry. 

BAZAAR'. 'File word buziiur is Persian, nml it.s 
)nimary me.miiig i.s “a market." Tii Turkey. Kgv'iit, 
Peisia, and India this term distinguishes lliuse parts of 
towns which are exelii-nively appropriated to trade. In tliis 
eveliisive iip]iropi ialhiii they rc.semhle uiir markets, hilt in 
other n-sjM-cts .-ipproximato more nearly to our n-t.iil shops. 

'I'lie legiilar huxaars i-onsist of u ccaineclisl s<-ries of 
streets and lanes, .and when of n su{Mirior descriplioii tliey 
aie vaulted with high hriek roofs. The domes oi cuiH-Ias 
vvliieli siiraiouiit the vaulting admit of a sulHliied dayliL'lil. 
ill the best speeiiiii-ns of the v'lUilted h.-irai.-irs the jsissages 
I ate lined 0,1 eaih side with a uniform series of shops, llu- 
lloiir ot whieh i.s a platform raised from 2 to -5 find ahovo 
the levtd of the ground, niid faced with hrk-k. As tha 
vault s|>iiiig.s from Ihe fniiit of the line of shops they seem 
like a seii<-.s of rci’CMcs, aud thu ]uirti(lou widls iH-twis-ii 
1hi-m a]ipcar like piers xnp)>ort1ng the. nreh. 'I'bi'M- reei-s-u-s 
are ciiliicly open in front, in all flicir height and hveadth; 
they .-ire seareely moif than vciy flinall closets, sehloni 
excis-diiig I! feet ill hicadtl), rarely so deep as wid.*, hut 
generally fioiii 8 to lo feet in height, am! iH-casionully 
more. Put in (he more rcsiKs-lahle jutrl.i of hirgi* ha/.a.-irs 
tla-ie is geiH-ially a little door in the kaek wall whieh eoii' 
duels to another small aud dark closet, vhieh nerves thu 
puiqHrtH' of ,a slo)-c-n'om. The front cell is tin* fda-p, on 
the llonr of whieh the master nitswilli hisgiHsk all around 
him—the oitielus most in demaiid being placed so w-itliiii 
his leaeli that he tins seldoin oceasion to rise, wliicb, if ho 
is a Turk, he rni'ely docs without manifest n-lui-lam-e. 

PnsiiiesH comnicnccK and tcrininiitc.s with il.'iylight in 
(hientiil haiuuirs. No trade or haudieiaft employment is in 
geiii-ral earrli-d on in the Knst by eandk-light. None of 
till- shopkeepi-r.s or iirtisiiiis reside in Ihc Imuiars. Wlu-n 
il gets diiik every* one shuts up his shop and giavn home. 
'I'lio fiisti-iiiiigs of the sbojiH arc very slight; but thu bazniua 
are in general well watched, and fmpu-ntly secun-d wiUi 
bti-rijig gale.s. 

The jK-culiar jirineiplu of the Oriental barauim in that all 
the shops uf a city are there collected; and that iu this 
colh-eKsl form tha dillcrent trades and oceupatioiis aio 
sever.illy as-sialnted in diffenut- parts of tli« buxiuu’, Instviul 
of iH-iiig indiscriminalely minglisl os in our streets. Tho 
jiiiiieipleof nsws-inliun for facility of rrfureace is the true 
principle of a !»i/nni-. 

Tin: various chanicteriKtie dixplays uf Oriental inaimcrs 
which the liaxnars fnniisli, the nature uf tho goods uxjsjscd 
for sale aud the spicudid apjicaruuco they sometimes uioku, 
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thu tuaiinc-i- in wliidi tliv nrtiMiuts cnndoc-.t tlioir various 
UbonrH, ilm varit*.!^ of n»Ktiirac8 wliich meot the nyc, i’.nd 
tbi’ Ua(ittl-Uke coiirnsion of ton^wst tv kcciio of nii- 
<'(]iiivllod Hn^^ilnrity nini tntcrcBl. 

In Eu^flaud (In' ubv of tho word is rliuifly conlincd to 
}>l>u;o8 ojtcned fur lliv k\Io of fancy and otlier articUvs for 
charitahlo paqiuscs. 

BAZAA, utown of i'ranre in tlie dopnrtniciit of Ginnnlf, 
iuul capital nf au nrromliKiwnienl of tlio Hiiino iiiitnc. It datcK 
from tho Homan p«!riod, and is tii«iilioiu-d by Ptolemy n» 
iin InipurUint pbict- under the nnnin of Ctunio, the i-apit.-il of 
the VabaWs. It pustnwyea a tribnnal of the lirst iiiKtiini-e, 
and hits 5(ni0 iidinbitnnts. It ib pintnn-squely se;vt«'<l on 
nil I'lnincnci', ut ilio foul i>f whirh ttows tlio !ti’ii\<v It is 
iU built, hut liMK n^eenlilo H-alkb funned upon the walls, 
t)iv n-iuiiinb of its ancient fortitientions. In a handMane 
Hiniin* stivrounilod hy an arefide stands the chnn-li ^onee a 
eatliedral). attnlLic Imildhip of tlietlnrteentiiui foutt<rntli 
eciilurj': tlion/'li nut large, it is well pivipurtiotied. and lias 
liiH'ii clii.vxsl among the “hislorienl nionunients'' of the 
Country. It is reniarkalik* for the iiuiiiher »f its pillars, 
ainl is rieh in M-nlplnre. Tii*' inliahitants inuniifneturc 
d>n;tgets and hats. 'I’hey deal in ciwii, rattle, wtsicl for 
fuel, iiiwl tinils r for building, llaziih stands on tlie InL'Ii- 
roud from Unvonne to Itordennx. about Hit iiiiles S.S.K. 
from the latter, to which then- is also a railway. 

T>A9:aTt.T.a«y, « villnguof Fniiice, in the depaiinumt 
of Arilennes, Is-ing a suhurh of Sedan. During the hattic 
of .Sedan, hetween the Freneh and (lernians. on 1st Svp- 
temher. iKTfl. Ita/.eilles w.is btonned by the It.ivariaiis, and 
hnrmd, it was said, bis-aiiKe tlie inhnhitants tired on the 
amliiilauci'.s. Of the 20bO inimintanl.s it was .asserted ut 
first that seareely fifty remained alive, .and these iiidign.inlly 
denied .my jii'oviH’ntion having been given. The pluee had 
Ihi-ii previously tuiee huiniiarded and sli'inied hy tlie 
imuldviied comlNitnnls. Mneii culilroversy aiosc on the 
Mihji'cl, and GeiietMl Von dei Tunii piuved that the imuds-r 
of deaths had liven gnis.slv exaggerated, and that there had 
Is'eii miivh provwation. The plaee has miicv Ihs-u restored 
and a war ui<-iiio)ial eroeted. 

BAZTAN' or BAST’AN, a v.-illey in tin- lVrenee.s, to 
tin* north of Paniplonn, S|>iiin. Sever.d luounlain stri-.ini.s 
form a river in the Mvlh-y, whii-li is ealleil ita/.t.an-r.nla. 
'J'he valhv has aliuul KutHl inliahitants, and pnaluei-s 
Indian >-orn, wheat, pulse*, and flax. The meadows iind 
forests arc held in common. Every man is liound hy law 
to ]t].ant a eert.iin number of trws every ye.nr. Itaxlan is 
jd In jinriiculnr fu pr‘ ile vhieh 

similar lu tirnsv of Iho It.VHQiiK i'KoviNcnx. The luliahit 
ants speak (he lluMjue hingnnge. The capital, Kluoiido, 
ib liiiiatetl on the itnztanr,tihi. 

BDXL'LIUM is gmn-rvHiii, brought (loin liidl.i and 
Africa. Indian hdellium is ohUined from flaUttmoiliu- 
(IriiN ftfiallorlin and //<i/jwnoMfe«i/rmi The source 

of African htlellimu is Jitilftoiiuidfinhtm ttj'riiwnnn. The 
iKiellinm of tlie ancients is s.aid liy Pliny (Isiok xii. c. PI to 
have Ih'OI brottght from lliu-trin mid ofluT ]iavth of Asl:u 
Tiii.s sukstaiice iH-curs in niiisses bometimes as huge a.s n 
walnut, in ohhmg or angnlur pim-.s of a vellnw, red. or 
brownish colour. The dearest |<i<>ees arc transpaiviil, the 
odour is weak and peeuliar, the taste hitter. haUamic, nnd 
rebvmbling myrrii or Veiik-u liirpentine. I.ike myrrh in 
upponnuute, it also resembles it in its etrerts u]m>ii tho 
human system, und is often fnmduh'ntly snlKslitnlvd for it; 
it is, liowcvnr, weaker, whilo it is iiiorv disagn'calile mul 
acrid. It is now disused in Hritain, hut is found inter- 
iiiixed with gum-arabic. It is still in use in Indian ]ilmr- 
mney, audis alsu buriitHlas inceiiiu* in tho temples. Auutlier 
of the “ Bjiurione gums” iinivirh.*d with myrrh i* ujinque 

bdeUivm, whidi is produced by JlttUamiKleiulnm I'lny- 
fairii. It has only a faint odour. 

The bdeUium mentioned iu the accond chapter of Genesis 


is most likely a ]>earl, and lias no refvriniev to tlie sub- 
stniiees above mentioned. Seu ISAi.KAMoiihNi>((ON. 

BEACH'KS. RAISX3>. a term used in geology to 
dianu-terize those tint ti-rrnces nhieh have Ik*cii formed 
along tlie sea-shore, hut have Is'ini raiH-d uhovu the sCii- 
h-vel. WJiile some noM-il ls*aches eoiitaio oiiU s|ieeies now 
living in tiic udjoining m-u. others ineliide one or iiioro 
extinct s|HfieK, and thus ciuiduct hy inseiisibU^gnulations 
from the alinosl niialcrn sliell-U'ds of the niiMil sliores of 
the Forth ami the (llyile and the variously elevated shell 
sn-cmnulatioiu) ef Cihlew.'illa and l•tllC-r jioints ol Sweden, 
to the still richer and more iiin-ieiit di'isisits of Kicilv. 
Nearly all the lirili-«h, lilsh, and Kunijs-aii shores funiLsh 
examples in nhund.-mce, as the Rjiurea of the Forth nnd 
C'lyih', the rii.ist.s of Yorkslniv nnd T.ane.'ishiie. the luiasts 
of ('oniwall and Devon, of W'exfonl, Normandy. Sweden, 
and the Mi-diterraiiean. Diii-whi, in liis *■ (Jenlogh-al Oh- 
serv.ilious.’’ bIiow.s tli.-it the west coast of South Anieriea 
abounds with tliese raiw-d iH-nehes. 'J hey iiien-asu In height 
nlmvo the seu-lei<-l towaids the south. (>n tin* lioliviau 
troiitier they me 7b or fn-t aliove H-a level, wheri-os 
near V.-ilp.'ir.niso a raised ln-avh occurs at the height of 
i:HiO hvt. 

BEACHY HEAD, a pixmiontory iu Su•^sex. nlMUit 2 
miles fium Ka.slbonnii-. It is alKiut .'>.'>(1 feet liigii. ami is 
Kunnonntiil hr a lighllioiise which is visible at a distniu-c 
of 22 miles. 'Fho walk to the lle,*id is a very favourite one 
for V isitors to Fastlionriie. and tho name is Is-Iieved to be a 
eomijilioii of the Kn-neh hum ihef, '‘heuuliful hendlainl." 
*1 he Kieiieh defi-ated the F.iiglish and Dutch llv-i-t otV 
Ileaehy Head in Uipn. 

BEA'CON, a sign ordiii.'irily raisi-d ti|><-n some foreland 
or high ground as a sea-mark. It U also the term used 
for the tiie-signal wliieli was foma-ily set up to alarm tin* 
eouiitiy ujKin tin- approach of a fc-reign eiu-niy. 'I'he word 
is derived finm the .Anglo-Saxon or («■«'«. a .sign 

or signal, whence also In-fl:, hcrhuii. 

Fires hy night, as signals to convey the notieo of danger 
to dis(:mt plaee.switli tlie greatest expvslilion. have been 
Used iu many coimriies and iu all ages. 

i/nd t'oke.iuhis *• Fourth Instil nit-.'* e}i.ip.xsv...speaking 
of our own Is-neuns. says. *• Itefoie the n-ign "f Kilw'.ird Ml. 
they well' but st.n-ks oi wikhI set up on high places, whu-li 
were lin-d when tlie coming tif ein-iiiies was deseiied; hiii 
in liis reign pitch Isixes. .as now they Ih-. weie, iii.steml of 
those stacks, sel up: and this pro|Hjly is :t he.ieou.” Theso 
lK*:ieoiis had w-:itelie< i-.-gnluly kept at them, ami horscinen, 
called liohbelars. were st.-ili«un*d by most «>f them to give 
iiollve ill daytime of an enemy's approach, when the firo 
would not la- scelt. (t’amdeii, ‘* llritauuia,*’ lTl<P.,l 

The jKiw'er of eri'ctiiig hoaeons as sea-marks was nrigili- 
ally In the king, aiul was usually ilelegated to the lord liigli 
iidiuirnl. lu the eighth year of l''.li/.aln-tli an ;\ct pns.s(*d 
(c. Ill), hy which till- emporatiun of the Trinity House of 
llepltoid Stroud wen* i*in|K>wensl tuerrcLheai-eiisiuid sea- 
niarks I'll the shores. for«-i.inds,<!we.. of tin- t-onatrv, and to 
continue and leiiew tlu- same at the cost of tin-cor{HirAlion. 

Professor Wanl, in hi.> “< IliNenaliiilis on the Antiquity 
and I’se of Iteaeoii.s in Kngl.ilid ” (.*• AK-liftadogia.’'vol. 1. 
p. *1). .s.-iys the money tine or jun.dile for the maintenniice 
of heaeoiis was e.dU-il hvftwiuiiiiiu, and was levied hy the 
sherift'of ..unity upon em-b Immlretl. 

.Alt iron licaeon or liu* pot imn still In* seen stniiding 
u]>on the tower of Hadley Church, in Middlesex; ami 
remains of many ls*aco»-liilis. nearly all retaining the name, 
'H-eur in vaiioiis js-ivt.-s of F.nghmd. 

BEACON. ill navigation. St-i* Ut oY. 
BEA’CONSFIEIJ). a inurket-luwu in Uuckinghiiin- 

shire, SK slliiiiled oil high ground on whieli liGOCOU tin*H 
wero formerly lighted, 24 miles W. hy N. from London by 
tbc mod fruth London to Oxford, nnd 80^ by tho Great 
Western Ihuhvny. being 2 miles from the Wobuni Green 
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Mnlion on that Imp. Tlio poriHh chnrch w built U'itli flints 
nnd pqnnru ufoni-s, nnd mc-st of the houses arc constnictc«l 
«)f .a mixture of Hint and brieh. Th«‘ town consists of four 
streets, arran^d iii the f<»nn »f a cross. 'I'he iKi|iulatiiui in 
IHHl wftM 16y6. Jn the cIjiutIi are <lei>OHile»l the remain'' 
• if Ihirki! (wIjo declined tlie tiffer uf a peerii;?', with tlie 
title of I.^rd Renconsfield), and in the cimrchynrd is a 
nioniunent to the poet Waller, who owm-d the manor. 
'I’lio title »)f Viscoimtess Reiu'oiisliild wjis cotiferrcd on 
Mrs. DUmeli durin;' the time <>f I'er Imsliiind's first, 
pretniership in The ViM!iiiinl«*ss dii-d in lhT2, 

imt the title was rt'viveil in lUTli, wlirii Mr. IHcnteli hini- 
W'lf was raised to tlie pt'^-rji}^ as the Earl of Iteiieimslivld. 

BEACONSFIELD.BARLOF. iti'.N.TAMiN]>isi(.\r.t,T, 
•miMif tlio most 1irilli.int Eii;:lish statesmen of the ninettsmth 
eciitnry. who, .after a Ion;' .“md arduous political earocr, was 
nused to the jin K.irl iif Ueaeonsfield, was Imm 

2-illi I>(H'iiiiIht, 1«h l. As is wtH kimwn, from tiie niih- 
lieily lie pini' to tlie fact and from the pri«ie he took in his 
descent, lie was spmii;: from .Icwisli parents, his fatlicr 
Indiitj Isjiac ftjsnu'li, or d'Jsraeli ns he spelt hi.s name, 
well known in literature as the .author tif “ Curiosities 
of Ijli'i’jifiire" and other works which enjoyed a eonsider- 
.able n'|n>t.ation in their cLay. Aft«T a brief appmjticcship 
in n iHilicitor's oflicc, yonrif' Disraeli abandoned Ids articles 
:uid (juitlcd the kw for the cnllin{' for wliieh he felt 
himself more esjmaally suited. Ills first, iippenmnce 
.as a man of letters Avas n decuhsl smss'ss. •* Viviaii 
tJiey,” his fljst novel, was puhliNlied in !K2fi, and its 
liuinorons ;pdlery of portraits of fanions ismlcmysnaries, 
.sketched with all the ejiiRnun of I’arisiini wit, its daring 
individuality, its thinly-veiled detnils of a s<'.andal-lovin(' 
ago miule i|. the n^;o of mweral se.as4iiis, and it is still read 
with plensnn*. The pojiularity «if the b<a»k natnndly led 
its atillior /> other literary enterprises, and “The Voyaj?) 
of (^aI^tain I’o|).anilln,’’as!ilire on society and isilitics, in imi¬ 
tation of Swift; “The Yonnj' Duke;” “Alniy,”a tale of the 
twelfth centnry; ami “0»nl.arini Kleinmc,"n pliysiological 
romanec, purporlinij to be a study «if tlie dwclopment and 
formation of tlie poetic character, .appe.ared in rapid suc¬ 
cession. Owing to iht! excitement attendant upon the. 
<)tiestion of rcfoi'm, HenjaiTiin Disraeli now tnmed his mind 
to polities, and keenly desired to take liis scat in the House 
of Commons. Mis first effortK to win the votes of a ooa- 
stituetiey f.^ilcd. H<' sto<jd for High Wyeonils', a Ixirough 
in his favourite e<iuiity of Bucks, twice in the. year 18^12, 
:tiul each time fianid bis name at tho bottom of the 
jMill, Two years afterwards, for the third time, he courted 
]iolitiea1 furtnne nt High Wycomlie, but with no Iwtter 
KUr.eesx. It w'as <iu this orea-sion that Disraeli .accused 
Daniel O'Commll of having k-cn falw* to the principles 
he had so ostentatiously adv<H*.atcd. nil nceusntion whieh 
tho latter mi>t hy asbcrting that Disraeli was a 
“miscn'ant.”and a descendant of “tlin imjMinitent thief 
who died upon the ci'^iss.” Ih-Bcrling High Wycomho, 
Disnu'.li now offen-tl hlm.Hclf to tin* electors at Taunton, but 
for the fourth time was rej«*c.ted by a eonstiliiency. His 
persjweninco wjw, however, at. la.st Im n-warded. The 
country w.as wearied wifli Die indolence and indiffereuce of 
the Mclbimnie government, and on Disraeli contesting 
>lnIdstonc' ill tlio yi-ai- 1837 in the Tory interest, he was 
rcturiie.d to I’arliiinicnt as tho colleague of Mr. Wyndliam 
liCwis, whosj'widow he .aflerwanls inamed. During the 
tirst years that lie sal in the House of Commons then* is 
little of iiTiporlaiice to reeonl. His first Hjs'is'h, like 'be 
first spec'll of Sir Itohert Walpole, of (liinnlng, Grattan, 
Sheridan, and Krskine, was a f.ailure; he s)Hike afterwards 
less prelcnlioiisly. nnd gnidnally gained tJio e.ir of the 
house, nnd hegsm to Is* livikod upon as a rUing p<ilifii'wn. 
IIo qiiitteil Maidstone f(a' Shrewsimry; he was tho moving 
^irit of tlie “Young England” Rcksd; ho wrote “ Con- 
ingbhy,” one of tlm best ]s>lit!cai novels in the language, and 


other works of fiction of lesser mi'rit; but it was not until 
Sir Robert I’ei'l m eedeil to power nnd di'serted the rimse of 
protc'ction that Bcnjnmiii Itlsraen, at one l>oumI, jirovcd 
tlie eloquence within him, and .‘showed that he was as much 
a master of strat«*gy as lie w.*i.s of invi'otive. In tho 
•ii'hntes of 18'J&-4<i upon tho com laws it was Disraeli, 
am] nono other, who was tho mouUiph'Cu of Uic diss,ati.sficd 
►oetion of tlio Tory p.aily. Never in the whole annals of 
)):irliaineiit.ary history was change of opiulon mon' bitterly 
and mon; fiercely e.ritieJsed than the conversion of Sir 
Robert I’eel from tbe principles of proteofioji to those of 
frei' ti-ade. It was Mr. Disr.udi’s opiairtunity, mid ho 
aviiiled himself to the full of nil the .advaiitiiges the sitmi- 
lion oftered. A large Bcctimi of the Tory jiarty coiisidci-cd 
tlicmselvos lietrnycd hy the leader they luui trusted, ami 
they were Immiiig to express their indignation at mkIi 
romlncl, nnd at the sniiie time to exhibit their op|K>sitioii 
to a ini-asure whieh they deemed would usher in the ruin 
of the ngrienliiiral interest. And now Mr. l>lKnu.'li stepped 
in. All the wealth of his eloquence, all his wit, his jsililical 
s.ilhe. his instiiudive knowkslgo of the arts hy which men 
an* nniteil ami c-ontmllcd, lie now devoted to tlie cause of 
the forsaken J’rotia-tionists. 'Pliough Lord fhairge Ben • 
tiiick, a son of the Duke of Portbiud, was tlie iionuinil 
leader of tlie I’nitcetionista, it vrna Benjamin DiEmcli, nnd 
he .alone, who wa.s their ruling spirit, nnd who, like another 
Bolinghrokc, tniiisfonned them from a section inlo a for¬ 
midable pirty. The philippics he delivered against Sir 
Rolx-rt Peel on this oceftsion are Among tho most hrillinni. 
and bitter of tlie speerhes rceordetl in tho pages of Hnnsard. 
He wiiK now tho most proniineut member of the Opposition, 
and ill 1M7 wsis returned as one of tlic memls-rs for the 
county of Bul ks, a shire he continued to represent until lux 
elevation to the Upper House. During the goveninx'iit of 
Lord .lohn Riikm;]), which succeeded that of Sir Rolicrt Peel, 
who had bern ejwted from office by (lie tactics of the Pro- 
ti'ctionists, Mr. Disraeli was a keen critic uf the domestic 
and foreign ]Kiliey of the Wliig cabinet, and his damaging 
Ptrietnri's contrihoted not .a little to its overthrow. Ujion 
the elovnllon uf ].iord Derby to power in 1H32, Mr. Disraeli 
held the senls in lliii CouAervativc cabinet as chancellor of 
the exchequer. The ri'ign of Uie new ministry* lasti-d but 
a few montlis, and upon the defeat uf the government on 
the budget, Lord Derby n'ftigned, and wns sneeeeded by tlie 
coalition cnbiiiot of I/ird Aberdeen—“All the Talents.” 
The overthrow of the Derby-Disraeli guvemroent. iw it 
was called, wju* due to no faults of muhulministration 
hut to the combinations of Whigs and Pcclites in tho 
House of Commons, who wore dctcmiintd from tlic very 
first not to allow a cabinet which bad once ojiposcd tho 
princlpIcK of free trade to continue in offiiu*. Still, during 
tho few months T>ird Derliy'e cabinet liad bold power, it 
had introduced various measures of reform. Ito foreign 
policy had been energetic witliont being aggreshive; wliil.st 
its tinaiicial schemes, in spite of the hostility they 
had encountered, olTered not a few valnublc hints—wit¬ 
ness, for example, the reductioD of the lea duties— to 
Mieceeding cliancellurs of tho excht-qaer. Owing to tlie 
incomiM'loncc of the cwilition raliinet, and e.spi-elnlly fo 
iUi incapai'ity in the Mmdnct of the Crimean Wair, Isird 
Alierdc'cu resigned in 1856, and after the rofuwil of LorI 
Derby to funn uu udimiiistntUon, Lord Palmerston was 
np}stin1ed prime minister. Throughout tbu progress of 
the Crimean War nnd uf the ncgotiatioii.s winch tisherisl in 
the treaty of Paris, Mr. Disnwli was the most vigilant of 
critics, and not uii iuiporlant debate ensued without Ins 
j taking a prominent part in the procewUugH, On morn 
than one occasion liis suggiwtions wore aocopted by the 
Ilimsp of CommonK, and !<*<l to no sliglifc altoratiim at tin* 
niinistcriid |Milicy. Ho condemned tho tu-tion of Jjord 
J’almcrstnn in the war with China and m tho liidliiii 
Mutiny, and it was partly tlic severity of his strictures 
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npun Uio condact of tlio priinn tnlnistor in rblnliun to 
France, i)y introducing the Conspiracy Hill, wlilcli wm- 
jK'llcd Lord raltncrston to resign in fiOnl I)iTl>y 

now for tlic second lime took office, and again Mr, Itisraeli 
controlled tlie natimml finances ux clinnecllur of the cx- ' 
clietiuer. After a brief year «if power tliu (\»iiwrrntirp 1 
jKirty had to take refuge in tlio cold Kliiide of opposition, ; 
owing to t)i« hristilitj orinood by tlie House of Coiiiiikiiik | 
towards Mr. Dismeirs refiirm lUl. From 1K59 to iHfiC j 
Mr. Disraeli was incessant in hia erifieKins Ti]>on the { 
raeasuifs of niiiiinteni, and bis npcochcs famisli llic Ix-st i 
comiiieiit n]H)ii llio liNtory of the oonntry (luring tlml ' 
jMriixl. W(! can here but briefly ulliide to llipm. lie 
opposed the various measures for reform that were intro- ' 
(Uiecd by I,«rd John Russell, Mr. IsH-kc-Kitig. and others; ! 
lie disapproved of Ibo abolition of churrli rates; in tls! war 
ill America between tho Northmi and Konlhnni States he 
rcfnspd to hamper the policy of the govorimirnt by express¬ 
ing a sympathy for cither side; lie objected to llie cession 
of the loiiuiii Islands; liii opposed the course ministers 
jiurt'iu'd in the Dano-Gemian dispute by piicouragiiig Den¬ 
mark to expect assistance from England, and then with¬ 
drawing from all promises; and next to Mr. lyowo he was 
the keciipst enemy of the reform bill introduced liy tlie 
government, whidi be considered unduly favoured Ibo towns 
at the expense of the counties. Upon the defeat of 
ministers in Itttifl on tins (]iiestion of reform, T/inl Riisflell 
tenden'd bis resignation, and Lord Derby was once more 
]ilAced at the bead of u Oonservativo r4d>iiu't. Mr. Disraeli 
was again ebittiiaillor of tbc exchequer. The reign of tbu 
Tories was brief, and was ebaractorizeil by tbc one gri-nt 
ineasnre wluoli was spc'ctally intruKled to Mr. Disraeli— 
the Reform Hill of 18(>7, which lowered the fmncliise, j 
redistributed nnmeronB scats, and greatly increased the 
number of electors tlurougliont the euniitry. Mr. Disraeli, 
a.s referetu'e to his spenrhes will mibstantiate, bad always 
been in favour of reform jirovidcd the balance iH-twoen tiie 
towns and the counties could be inaintnincd. Du tliis 
occasion ho accorded the amplest eonucssion. witliout, 
however, interfering with the equilibrium he considered 
advisable to preserve. Tlie following year, in eoiiseqiieiiep 
<if the agitation set on foot by Mr. (lladstonn with regard 
to tbc disestablishment of the Irish Clmrch, and whicli 
met witli the approval of the iiuiion at large, Mr. Disraeli, 
wlio, on the rcsignaUon of Lord Derby through ill health 
(March, 1868), bad been appointed prime minist(‘r, found 
tilmself in n minority, and after an niisureesHfnl appeal to 
the eoimtry gave way to Lis rival. Upon the «s-casion 
of bis resignation the queen was pleased to riuse Mrs. 
Disraeli to the peerage, by the style of ViM'onntess 
Ilcuconsfield of Heoronsfield. Daring Mr. Gliulstonu's I 
tenure of power Mr. Disraeli warmly op^KifK.'d the measures ' 
which thn 1 Jbi'rnls had pledged themselves to imrry—tho 
disestablishment of Uie Irish Chnrcli, Hie introduction of 
voting by ballot, sad tho Irish Land Hill. Cnnservativc 
Imslilily was, however, powerless to prevent these bills 
being recorded on the statutu-lKiok; but it was very 
erideut liiat tho Gladstone miuistn*, by their activity in 
dealing witli homo reforms and their disinclination to assert 
the position of England when the state of nfiiiirs in Ktinqx; 
and Asia was nboat to reopen tho entire Eastern question, 
bad aliunatisl a large section of the country from Liberal 
rule, and p-ave*! the path for a CkmKprmtive riwtion. On tlie 
I'ontineiit tho opinum of England was nimosl disrcgunlcd, 
wliilst nt home there was no little irritation .among ecrtiuu 
nluSKcs at wliat was considered the niiiiceesMiry iutcrfcrciici* 
of tlio govmiuient In domestic matters, llic leader >,f the 
Oonscr\'alivc party gave uxpresnion to this fisdiiig. “ You 
lisvo rabstituted the policy of eonfieontion,*' sniil Mr. 
Disrueli. “Y'ou have had fonr years of it. Y’on have 
de8i>oUcd churches; you have threatened evciy corisinitiou 
and endowment in tho country; you have examined into 


eviTyliody's affairs; yon have criticised every profession 
and vexed every trade; no one is eortiun of bis property, 
and nob«sly knows nliat duties Im may have to pi^orm 
to-morrow." Early in 1874 Mr. Disraeli was restored to 
power by a geiicml election, and for the next six yiuuw the 
crnuitry was nndcr (Jonservative rule. During tliis period 
many important measures b<«nme law. Tho I’liblic Worship 
ncgiilatioii Act was passed to “]iiit(bin'ii"i'itUBlihn; various 
sanitary measures which hod for tboir oI>j(.*ct the improvo- 
meiit of the public bcaltli worn introdnri'd and carried; 
the shares of the Khedive of Egypt in tlio Knox ('anal 
weiv piireliasod, so ns to allow ICngl.and to exercise a 
dins-l iiiflneiH’o in the affairs of our liighw.ay to India; and 
the title of Empress of India was conferred ujiim the (jma'U. 
Hut. it was Hie foreign jMiliey that tho administration of 
Lord Henconsfield maintiiined whieli rendered liis goveni- 
inent so conspicuous iii our annals. Under Mr. Glndstoiie, 
England, whether justly or no, Imd nequin-il the reputa¬ 
tion in Europe, of n nation careless ns to its prestige 
! iirovidcd its e^iniinerce exli-mlcd and iluurishcd. \Vht ii 
linstilities lirokc out between Russia and Turkey, Mr. 
Disraeli, in ojiposition to recent Lilienl taetii’s, asserted 
tliat no political Hgn*em<‘iil settling the future of the Otto¬ 
man empire could be entered into by the jsiwers of Eunqs* 
to whieb England was not .an imp>rtant jiarty. For Hie 
safety of our poHsessioiis in Hie East the existeiu^i of 
Turkey was. lie said, a necessity, in order to oppose the 
Boutlicm advance of Unsska. The vigour of Ids proceedings, 
his avowed reboho to nmintnin tlinse traditions which In 
forinvr times hud established tlie greatness of the Hritisli 
(‘inpirii ill seasons of gciieml eoiivulsion, ids dnqintdi of 
the English fleet to the Hosphorus, tli« vote by pariiament 
of six millions of money to carry mil military preparations, 
till' bringing a eoiithigent of the Indian aimy to Malta— 
all showed that England w.'is in stern eanu'st not to alhav 
Turkey to be effaced, or the right of nations to bo tranijiled 
upon. When tlie question of peoisi was under divensMou 
Hiu leitder of the ConBcn'ativc party went himself to the 
congress at Rerlin; and it w.is mainly owing to Ids 
opposition and suggestions tluit the pnivisions of the 
treaty of Sail Slefuiio were revisud. Tlie treaty of Berlin 
restored “ peaeo with liotimir," to use the plinisc of 
J.oTd Hoocnnsfield. It gave liaek to 'I'lirkey much vahi- 
abh* terrilorv-, it endeavoured to secure the iiidefiondcnee 
of the detached pnannees, it offered the Forte tlie oppor¬ 
tunity of iidnsliieing the necessary reforms within its 
territories, and it op|i«8cd a coniitcrpoise to Rusrian 
aggressinn b(‘yoiid tho Balkans by attaching Hnsniu und 
Herzegovina to Austria. Iswd Hejicoiisfiold did not exhibit 
his customary n'^lulcness by not appealing to t)m con- 
stituencieg on his retarn from Berlin, lie permitted 
moiitliH to eliijise, during wldeli Hio eoiidiiet of oar wars 
in Afghanistan aud South Africa caused n certain rcviilbiou 
! of feeling; and wlien, in 1880, a gimernl eleetiuii took place 
I the Conservative party found themselves in a miiiorily. nnd 
I were ousted fnmiiffiec. After his defeat l.onl Heaconsfield 
did not again come prominently Isdorc tJic country. lie 
I died loth April, IKK), He had* Isra raisi-d to the jieerugc 
in the August of 1870 os Earl of Be.'icoitsiield and Viscount 
Hnghcndcn. The two git st featiin's in the political careev 
of Izird HcaiHiusfield are his patriotism and his fidelity to tlie 
! Tory priiiniples he always (aught ninl ]>n)frssed. 'J’he la>t 
1 words he ever uttered in tlie House of (lomnions upon tlie 
I Eastern question express tlie f(>rcign policy he eoiisisteiitly 
I upheld:—“ What our duty is at this critical munient is to 
! miiiutain tlieempire of England. Kor will we ever agree to any 
step, Hiougli it may olitaiu for a mom 'tif eomjiarative quiet 
i ami a false pms|iority, that hazards llie ('xistciieo of that 
'■ empire."' The 'I’ory party in his eyes was not a Ms-tioii of 
. tho nation Is'ut upon certain jiariy uiteri'sts, but the country 
itself occupied only in those iiilerestK which aflecled the 
nation at largo. The Tory was an Englishman, Bud not a 
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REAM. 


jMirliKaii. “Till! Ti'iy lie wtid. is oii]\ in its 

pmjKT posititin «lien it )'i'|in-si'iiis ])i>]iiil:ir |)niioi]>li's. 
Tiicii it is truly iiTcaislible. Thi-ii it cim njiliolil the 
tlin»ic n»ii till' altar, the majesty of the luniiirc, the lilM'vty 
of llie nntioii. ami the rij^lils of the imdtitiule. Then-is 
iiolliiii^ mean, fietly, or exeliisive ii]s>iit theieal ehurarter 
of Toryism. It iieees>«iril_i ifcjn-mts U])oii enlary.ed nyiii- 
piithies aifil nohh- liei'nuM! it is essentially 

liatiuiin],” The «-hief ««>iks of (iefio)i of wlileh J.onl 
lieitcolihficlil wns the millior Jtre “Vhi.m <.hey.” “ Con- 
inpthy,” “lleuni-tta Tein](le,” “ Tanei'eil,'’“ Isithair," ami 
“ Emlymion." lie also wrote a hioKr.i|ihy of J.onl (u*oi;p- 
llcnlim-k. 

BKA'DIiS, the inesseii<^>r or :ip]Kintor of a court, who 
cites petsons to ap]>eiir hefore it. It is ptohably in this 
BCiiM- that we are to inuhTstaml the hviMli, or nmlet- 
haillHs of iitanoi.s, iiieiitioiieil in seieral jMirts of the 
" Homesiiay {snrvi'y.” The pioKihle iterivation of is'iulle 
is from the S.i\<>n hjiihl. a crier, iiml that fiiiiii hid, to 
piihtisli, as ill liiihlii)^ the luitiiis of niatrimoiiv. The 
la-ilelli of iii.aiiors piohahly aelnl as criers in the lonl’s 
euiii't. 1'he Ix-ailh’ of a forest Wits au oHiccr who not only 
waniei! the hiresi eonrls ami executed pmeess, hut imale 
nil proelamatioiis. 1‘arocliial ami clmn-h headles wen- 
prc.iiahlv em]>loyeil fonm-rly to niimmnoe risitutlonn ami to 
eswufe other otders of the eeeleaiastienl unthorities, lhou;'li 
now einphnetl in less iiujiortaiit serviees. A/xi/tV, in the 
Kn^tUsh tmi\ei>ilieK. is < nr who in proi-essioiis. I'ie., pn'- 
Ci'des the ehimceUoi or \iee-eham-ellor. iH-iuin-.' a imu'e, and 
has various iirmisli-rial duties lu iM-i-foiin. 

BEADS (Kosary Is-adsi ate m.ide of iioin. ehoin. ivory, 
{.'lass. )hi.\-w(>oiI. iiiul othei materials, ami are stniii;; in 
cliaplets used hy the I’oniaii Calliolies for the piirjKise of 
countiuf' their jirayers. The Kosary is a series of ]ir;neis 
said to have Iss-n tii-st instilnled hy St. Jhitniiiie .-ils'iit the 
y«-ar IJJOU. in honour of the N’irf'hi Mary, and as an invo¬ 
cation tc- tier foi spiiitii.il nssistimce. It consists of a 
re|s-liiioii of the A\e M.iiia and the I'.itrniester or 1.01(1'^ 
J‘niyer. >s>tli in Latin. It is divided iiit" di-eades of ten 
Ave Marias, e.ieli dir.iih- Iteiii” j'leredi-d hy the I.onl’s 
I’rayer. and teimin.itine with the (ihiria I’atri. The full or 
^leat ItOKiiy consists of fifteen tleeades, hnt the eomiiion 
Il'isarv. wliii-h is leeitiil generally in the i-veniio' hy }iious 
(iatJiolIes, consists of only five ileeade.s. At the end of 
lliv livi- deeailes they recite tin- Crml or Syiuisd of the 
A|sislles. and afli-nvards (in Italy at least) the ].it;iiiy 
of tile Viriiin. which is <i!(V>-reiil from the Litany of tlie 
J.ilnicy. Thel{os-iry isadaily familyeM-niii" jn-ayer. The 
heail of the f.-iiiiily x:i)s the tlisl p.nrt of each Ave .Maiia, 
and the other inendiers i e]H-al in elionts t he j-eniaiiiin^ tsirt. 

Tlie heads are disliii>.'uislied hy their sire .-iiiil sh.ape, 
those niarkint; the Isrrd's J'layer iH-iii-' Inr'cr than those 
for the Ave Marias. See .Avi .M\i:i \. 

BEADS. BIANUPACTUllE OP. V eiiii-e is the 
chief seat of tho uiannracture of heads, ami almut iKXm 
jx-rsiMis ill tliat eily and its neielilsinriioisl earn their 
living hy till' various pi-oeesses im-ideiitiil to iH-adiiuikiii};, 
vvhleh aia- for the most, juirt very simple. The chief esM-n- 
tinl i.s that theolass, which is umtiipulattsl in a seniitliiid 
stall-, shoiihl III! NO toii^h and dueine ns to allow of its 
iN'in-/ drawn out Itki- rosin or sealiii^t-wax, only to a mmh 
Kieiiler deirn-e of teiiuily. 

The is coloured lH.-roi-e it leaves lh« furnace hy 

elieiuieals. of which arsenic, (itilt}H‘trc, niitiinoiiy, ami Jeiul 
ail'the }iriiiei|ud. It is then i-eady to he drawn out into 
Inis's. <ine of the ;rl:iss-iilowers dips Ins iron rod into the 
visi-oiis mass, ami takiii'; u|i a Iniiip ahout the size of a 
snnill melon, first rolls it on an iron plate to i-ouud It, ami 
then with :i ..imple toot uiakeK a Itullow in it, nmch h'ki* 
that at the hottoni of a wiiie>hotlle. Anotlier workman 
has meaiitmie done tiic Kume thhittwith another lump; the 
two then preen the edges of these glass halls together until 


Ihc-y adlieni, and the fusion is so eninplcte that the air 
within eaiinol csciijie. They then take up their nsls again 
and walk quickly away in opposite dirertions to a distaiico 
of alioiit too yards, keeping step thn white ns exactly ns if 
they were morehing with a regiment; the red hot glass 
spiiiH itself olT from the two balls ns long ns any n-niaiu.s, 
oi until it hecvimes tisi emil to spin any further; and ns the 
eneioM'd air Kpins itw.-lf out at the Knme time, a liollow tuLu 
ks produi-ed instead of a solid rod of gloss, as would other¬ 
wise have been the case, and the future Itc.id lias received 
its necessary hole. 

'I'liese glass tidies are of vaviiuis si/cs, and range from 
till- dinim-ter of a leiwl jieneil to that of the lincsl knitting 
needle. Tho.se whieli an- to be made into variegated heads 
are fonned hi the same way, only that the -lumps of glass 
on iH'ing taken from the fimi.acu arc dip]ied into liipiiil 
g].'ts.s of other colonrs in bunccssion, .so (hat llieyan* eiir.-ised 
in skins like those of an oiiiun, and the spinning niV of the 
several coats priMa-eds vrith wonderful regul.nity, without 
any fiirtlier usKistaiice from the workman’s hand. Often, 
too, tile glass Isills have merely little knobs of glass of 
dilleieiit colours put ti|sin them, and tliese appear ns tine 
lims or h(ri|ie«i on the. tubes. The Hirtiiig of the (uhe.s, 
whieh nre hrokcu into len;iths of alK-ut o feet, is a very 
i'l-iicnd Jiomo iiiduKtry iu A'eniee, where the women nml 
girls jue. constantly to Ih- seen silting Is'foiv large Isukets 
full ot glass ]ii(ies, wlm-h hsik like the quills of a porenpine. 

With outspread fingers they feel ami weigh these, until 
all are fti-enralely sorted ai-i-ording to their size; they me 
then made up into humlleK and tulo-n biu-k to the f.-ictniie.s. 
wliei-e they are pnt into nuicIiineN exactly like stiavv cutting 
miiehiues. and are chopped up into the size lequiri-d. 

'J'he next pmeess is to reinnre :J1 sharp .angles, and ti-' 
aeeonqilish 11lia the heads arc first mixed with line sand, 
w'hh'h tills the hoh-s and prevents their elesiiig up again, 
nml they are then very eun-fuHy li«-iite<l in eyliiideis, wliieb 
are ki-jit revolving in tlie fnnim-e until the lie.adh an- Midi- 
eieiitly sni'Kith and round. As fur as .sliape g<M-s the heads 
an- now icady; they are sorted aceonling lo tliclr size hy 
Is-ing jiasHinl tlnough 8i^■^•es, and then those which nre to re- 
eeive an extra fine poliah an- put in hags of bran and shaken. 

Stringing tho bends iu skeins is amither home imlustry. 
The N'em-tiaii women, whose ixTupatioii it U, hold .as many 
n.s a dozi'ii KteuI needles .a foot in haigtii, .ami often as tine 
as a silk thread, In-tween the fingers of fln-ir two hands; 
and with these they dive into the heap, picking n;> as many 
.-IS they eaii. hap-li:izard. It is stated (li.nt a skilful jiitir 
of iiands will Ihread us many ns three millions a day. 

The maimfaeluru of the more e.xpcnslve heiuls is a imu-L 
more eouiplic.atcd prucesa than that just deseiihed. on tin y 
are miido only nt flu- hlow-pipc. (ia-al meehmiieal skill 
is requinsl to prodms* the tasteful spirals and nrals-siiues 
whieh tlii-y exliihit, and the efi'eets of eoluiir are often 
womh-rfidly beanllful; but the pmeess is as little to Ik* 
desculs-d ns tiavt of modelling or chasing. 

BEAD-TIUCS. See Mkma. 

BEA'GLE, a variety of tho deiiie.stic dog. la-longing to 
till- section of lioiuids, or a dog trained fur hunting hy the 
fKiW'jrs of scent. This dog is of pmnll sizo, hut of great 
eiidtir.nm-c, and was funncrly much valued for the pin-fuiit 
of the ban.'. A paek of these hounds might, in the days of 
Sir Jlogi-r de Coveiley, have )>ocu covered hy a sheet, itiit 
those times aru {sasl, and the harier Ims now gradually 
MijM-rseded the beagle. 

BEAK'ER. the nnine formerly given to a cup or di inking 
howl. The word is derived fniiii the sumo mot «-< the 
fJennaii hechcr, nnmely, the (Jrcck ^trnet, which is buHevrd 
to he of Eastern origin. It is now almost obsolete, but in 
Seotinnil a wiHiilen bowl i« still e.idloil a bicker.” 

WEAUff (^Ger. baum^ Dntcb, loom, a true). In archi¬ 
tecture it denotes any large piece of timber or metal laid 
across the walls, nud serving to support tho princiji.il 
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nifters in a Luildin;;. In incclianics it is tmcd for nnj piece 
biipportcd at ono ur more points mid weigbtiid ut otlicni 
so iu< to bu Kubjecled to a cross breaking strnin; and in 
eiigiiieoriug. for any Btn>ng star of Tvood or inotai ase<l for 
Mi)i|>or(iiig Inti-ral pressure, lii Rlilphnilding it nieiiiis tliv 
inuiii <-n)SK tinibcrs which extend ncrosR the Intll niid pre¬ 
vent the hides fmiii fulling tugetliei; and in hhip nierihiire- 
inent it denotes the breadth of aresscl nicohored mnidhlii)>s. 
When n ship is thrown so tiinuli ovt*i‘ on one side tloit the | 
Is-niiiR npproiicl) a vertical position she is suid to Ik- *' on I 
her (kviiii ciuIh,” und this exprexsion is fruipieiHly nsi-d to 1 
dm-ribc any {xisition of great diniculty. In weaving, tlitr [ 
evUiiiler on uliieli weavers wind the w:ir]i. and llial on > 
wliii-li the woven cloth is ndleii, are ealled liiiini.s. 

BXA'MINSTKS is a market town in Itursetshlre, i 
sltiinted on the llrit, near its xuurees, 1-IJ miles U.K.W. 
fioni l>ureh('sler and KI7^ finin Ixmdon iM-ing ii miles I 
tniin tlie ('renkeme Htation of the l^iiidon mid Soutli- j 
western Ihiilway. Tlie t«>wn ix ancient, Iml most of it I 
having lioen deslniytsl hy fires in Hilt, 1liKi<, niid 1(^1. 
the lioun-s are ehietly modern nnd well hiiilt. It is very 
pleasintly situated innniigst the heuiitifiilly iniihilaliiig 
einiiieiiecs hy wliieh it is siii'iouuded. The ehnreli, tlioiigh 
only n clinpel of ease, is large uml liandsonic. with a lower 
lt>0 feet liieh, enrioiisly senlphnvd. 'J'hcrc is an endowed 
free M'liool, with a gcsal seliuol huildiiig. in whleh Iho Imi>h 
areednenled. The popniation in IK81 w.'is‘dI'io. 

BSlAM-mXS derives Us muiiv fiom the nso that liius 
hern made of its tough w<hk 1 for lieains, axle tm-s, and 
similar pur]s>M‘s, wheic great stn-ngth is reijiiiied. It w.-is 
■ -.'pieiafK f<»r till* cogs in the wheels of nuehtneiy that it 
was Used, till superseded l>y iron. 'Hie eaiiiiinoii iH-am-tree 
is f’/fTHK Arid. It inliiihits chniky IhiiiIcs and Jiniesloiu! 
I'oeks ill England and Iieland, forming an oniaiiieatul 
obi- j with its dark-green foliic-^* shifting to silverj-wliite 
when disturbed bv tin-wind. The leaves of the flower 
M.ilk aie oval in slia{H-, vvilli eight to twelve lati-ral viins. 
.Sis* I'v ni’s. 

BEAN IK the eoinnioii imiiie for the legnmiiinax genus 
of plants Faka, bo extenyively cultivated in the garden 
.laii ill the lieliL 

The Common Tlcnn (^Faha rufffariii), >•( vvliieh Iheie is 
hilt one i{H'e.ieR, though several vniieties, Ihsiis a jssl 
eontaiiiii.g several ohloiig loundisl seeds, vvliieh are used 
in the soft young stute for llio table, .ainj in tiio hard 
di*y state for domestiu uiiiinuls chiefly, either whole ur 
gisiioid into im-nl. 

Fnim the researelieu of I>e Candolle it apjicnrs that the 
culture of the bean is preliiKtoric in Karopo, Kg)’p 1 ,:nid 
Aiahia. It was prohah))' introduced into Eiirri]H- ainiiig 
the earliest niigralions of the vveKteni Ary.ms, viz. the 
I'el.isginns, Celts, and ^Invii. It was intnxiared ut a laic 
]ieriod into China, about n rcutury befon; the Cbristiau 
era: later still intu >la|>an ; and quite rereiitly into India. 
The plant to wliivli the b«-an ib most nearly allied is IVem 
wdrOtmt HMit, which powK wild in the Alisiiterraiiean region, 
and the East as far ns the Cancosns. North I'ersiiv, and 
JIi-soiKit.vmin. Tim la-nn itself is oxln-niely rani in llio 
wild stat-', hut probably liad ut one time mneh ilia sinne 
distrihuti'ai as this Vicia ; it L.as been found in the region 
smith of the Caucasus, and Du ('nndotle emisidorH Nortli 
Afriea ns anotbur centre uf its spontinu-ous growth. 

Thu caltivation of boans iu the kitchen g.arden inny 
advnntagi'ously be first considered. Jlagivzan and Wlnle- 
hloKsomed Beans may be miwii in light sandy soils in 
January for early empH, along with other KortR for biter 
en>ps. The iiiagazan niny lie planted in June for tlie 
last crop of the Heawai. nuaim are iniprovud ]s>tli iu 
curlinoss ninl produetivenesK. although not. enhirged in sSro 
of pod, by la-iiig transplanted. Fur this piu-poso they 
ore sown in jiots, or on a bed ti]H>n pieces of turf. In 
March they .nro taken up carefully, so as not to iujiiir 


tlm roots, and placed G or H inelicK njurt in drills, 
which xboTild Isi driven .1 iiiolii's di<ep, and at a distance 
fnitn on« another of 4 or 0 fei-t. I'nr u few days they 
should be protected with brnnrlie>, .-ni.l uftcrward.K eartlnal 
lip us they require it. In May it will ls> pnqHir to Is giii 
topping those iiemis tlial are in lloni-r, to promote the free 
setting of file ]i<h1.s. This should he piiilienl.irly attended 
to iu the enrly ewqis, for it will iK>t only nuikL**theiri swell 
faster, hut will fonr.nrd them into fniit at least a vvii-k 
sooner tliiiii tho.se which are allowed Iu run. for having no 
mlvniieiiig lop to iioiirisli, their whole stn-iigih goes to tin- 
iioui'islimi-nt of tlm fruit. The stems shoiihi he, however, 
allowed to adv.anec to such a height ns to have a Millieleiil 
iiiuinlity of pixls. As the niaga/..ni liemis sliiiid the winter 
well, they me often wAvn iu (Kl«>lH-r foe an early eixiji next 
Ma^. Ill the tiehl the'I'iek Ih-an, the eoininon ]|ois<- Iteaii, 
nnd tlie small Duteh or lleligobaml I'-ean are pn-ferretl, 
hi-hig hmdy :is well as ]ii(MUielive. Tin- \YiHli-r Ih-mi, iiitio- 
dneed into l.ngbind in Ihe present eenliiiy, is very luiiily, 
iiid llii'ugii ohjn ti'-ii is nimleto if on iiceoinitof the shon- 
ii-sK of the str.ivv, ii lipeiis mneh earlier than the varieties 
own in spring, and is theiefore in many eases preferable. 

Tlie soil Ih-sI iuliipted for liemis is a rieh strong Imiin, 
U(h iu> pividnees giMHi wheat. Ill siieli a .'^oil the ]iro<lu<e 
is sonieliiiies hn or 0<* bustK-ls j*vr aei.-. 1*.^ eultivatiiig 
the Ih'iiiis ill mws, and hy e.an*rnl hoeing and muniiring. 
alt'-rniite crops of vvhi-al nnd U-aii.' mav be vailed fm m.iny 
years} hiil it is now more eastoinarv to grow ttinii]«s or 
other crops, so that In-aiis shall eoiiie only om-e in four or 
even .six y«-nis. mid eeitaiuly tm j.oor M il lias is uc'-ev.iiry. 
The bi-ans aie diilled or set in rows, with hiti-rvals ot honi 
I I 1<i *J7 iiiehes Is-lneeii the lows, and the intervals must 
Ik- re|ienledly sliried and hoed so as to pieveiit the growth 
of wei-ds. .Sowing in nan->vv rows is ]»refeiT<-d in Fngluml. 
Iinnu‘diiil<‘ty after iHaii harvest the bind is seaiilied, or 
skimmed over with .-i ]ilong)i liaving .i very hioad share. 
.-Ml roots of vvix'ds and the u-inains of Isan-halni me 
eolleetvd and hunied, or put in a lieap with qnieklhiu- to 
1 h! eoiivertial into nimnin'. Tlie ground i.s tlien plotigln d 
uiiee ur several time.s aecurdiiig to eiieiiiii'-tmK-es, and 
vviic.l1. is Sown about tin- month of OctoU-r. The wlieal 
whicli follows beans is geneially good mid heavy, and si l- 
dom runs to slnivv. After wlieal-Ii.irves( the slnhhhi is 
plonglieil up and Inmed in with a very deep furrow; the 
liiiid is liarniwi'd Hat, and agoisl eoating of niamirc is put 
on in a miHlendely lotteii stale, ami tiiis is eovered with a 
shailow plongliliig: tlie land is well water-furrowed .nid 
left so till spring, when the Is-aiis arc drilled in the mellow 
snrlaee pvedne<-d hy the winter's frost. 

In i-old wet soils beans icquire gre.at e.are to insim- good 
iTops. Allhoiigli they will grow well and sei-in to lluurisli 
ill the stiffe.st and most niiMibdiii-d elays, tbey will seldum 
prodiiee mueli at harvest, unless the laml lias la-eii well 
preimred and tlu- cnltivatiou niaiiiiged witli skill. The 
bean, by its stroug and priietratiiig ro»l, o]m-u.s i)io stilT 
poll to the iiillui'iieu ot the ulmosphen. by wliieli ibe sur- 
f.-iee is driixl nnd at (be kiiiu- time mellowed. Allliough 
tile nutritions matter in a g<N<d enp of Is-ans U groat, and 
almost equal to that obluiiu-d from a en-p of wheat, it ex- 
liansts the soil nnieh less; its Kueeiileiit stems Ultd h-avi-s 
abstub much iioiiiisliment fmm the atmosphere, and the 
hilt IT, f.dliiig off and di-eaviiig. i esti.re i-.irhon and luueihige 
to the soil, and make iiji for the iiifeiiorquaiititv of maiiui'e 
prodnred hy the U-.'in-hauhn in eoniparisun with vvhe:it 
Miavv. There is ja-iliajis no erop-heariiig sis-d which gives 
BO gri-at a return with so small .an expL-ndItnru of the 
nutritive jniees of the soil, fliid eerL’iinly none that repays 
inamire better, or ]eav<*K the land in a liettcr condition for 
vvlieat or oats. 

Tiai principal use of Ivcnns is to feed horses,*for vivlncli 
jairjsisc they arc niimirably adapted, nnd fur more iiouriKli' 
ing than uatH. They should be bruised ur split in a mill, 
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iiiit) pVL-ii lu liorMCK mixed witli liay ami straw cut into 
rimti'. Ciivnt quantitica of ixyiins are i-ousuincd in fattening; 
lirigH, to which the/ arc given whole at first, and afterwards 
grouud luto iiu'ul. Benn-incul gix'ii to oxi'ii wHin mokes 
llietn fut, and the mcul U fur better tlinii nlicn oil-unke Is 
used for that purjKiHc; mixed with nuter and giM'U as :i 
drink to cowH, it greatly increuses tlieir niilk. I'nifessor 
A. H. Chufeh, ill <!oiiMldi-ring the fooil value of Lh^uds and 
peiwe, BttjTB:—“There is a marked dlflcreiiee in elieinical 
com|iOBiti(in Ixitween the seeds of legiiminoiis plants on t)ie 
oiiu bund, and the gniin of i.i'i*eulK on Uio other. This 
differcDCO mninly eonsiKis in tiic far higlier proportion of 
albiuninuids or tiesli funnels in tln' former. In coiixequenco 
of tills difterenee file ratio of iiesli-furmers to heal-givi’ni 
in the Ktanls now under considomtinii is alMint ] to 
iiisteiul of ] to as in wheat, nr 1 to 10 as ill rice. This 
fact siigcests liie |iro's.‘r mode of using pulse, whk-li shunid 
getienilly lx.* eaten with uthcr foods rieli in starch, sugar, 
fat, oil, or non uitrogeiious nutrients. Ileaus and riee, 
beaus and bocun, are oxanipU'S uf sueli mixtures.*’ 

Till! French liejin. Kidney lh;;m, or Haricot Boaii (^Pliate- 
olus vuUinrif) Is cliiedy rultivuh'd for its tender niul mk- 
culeiit |>od, being one of tlic must esteemed vegetahh‘s for 
the table. As an esuuleut vegetable it Is wholesome and 
nutritious in n fresii state, niul may l»e r>>adily nrvseiMsl 
for winter store or wa voyages hy suiting in easks. 'J'hc 
dried set.-ds are also lioiled after being soaked in water for 
some time, and are thus used very extensively l>y tile Frcneb. 
Tile bast soil for haricot (khUs is a lieli mellow ioaia, 
ratlier light than otlienvise. but jiruihled the ground lie well 
stirred they will giuw in a.iy soil They may Ini jtlanled 
ill ivwK, the duaiT soils at or !> fe<'t distaneu, tiie 
mnners at 4 fei-l. Wlieii tliey are soiiienhat advanced in 
growth the runners may iia\e slicks to ellinh upon. 

Tlie Seurlet- rmiii<‘i (_)'/niin ti/ut mnlti/ifn'ii*) is um-J grwn. 
like tlie J'reiieii Iwnii; (he vi|H’ sec-ds an.- not wliolesunie. 

The I/hna Ih-aii of Aiiieiiea is/‘/nndofws Imintui*; the 
Carol) Bean or I.oeusl of the Mi'iiiterraneaii is CV»tifo«<rt 
filu/na; the Ox-eye Jlean is vreMa; the Sweet- 

seeiilcd Tonka or Triiii|iiiit Iteaii is Jfiplfrir. oefornfff,’ the 
Calabar Ordeal Ihan is r/ivimutit/nia trHr/iittum. Tliere 
an* MiriouK so-ealled “Iwims" whicli do nut ladong to the 
onler LMii'Misos.i; • sueh nn* tliu Sacred, Egyjitian, or 
I'ytliagorean Bean (A's/umti/iiw /ijm-iiuium), and St. Igua- 
lius’ Bemis (StTjichmM multijluru). The or 

Bog-bean is ^^tn}^aHthe» triJtdUiUu 

Aeuording to the iifiichil agrieultund slutiNties puhlisbed 
ill iHfiO, the iiuiulH'r of acres devoteil to the grontJi of 
beans in the United Kingdom in that yi'ai- w.ns 4GO,OUO— 
Englaud, 420,000; Wales, fiUUO; Seotiuiid, 2i>,000; Ire¬ 
land, 10,000; Isle of Man and Channel Islands, 300. The 
<{iinntity uf Iieans iinjiortcd into the United Kingdom in 
18M2, chiefly from Egypt, was 3,51th.>30 cwts. 

BZAN 0008X (vluM-r f^yrium') is the most eummon 
wild goose foniid in tin- BritLsli hsh-s. It Is a winter visitant, 
anningin largo ImhUc-s fnnn its uoithern stiiiiiner Imuiits 
during September or at the liegiiiiung of Cetoher, nud 
departing about the end uf April. A few, iiowevcr, remain 
through the summer tu breed in Scotland, and even in the 
noi'Ui uf England. They am fuund abundantly throughout 
iiuriiieni Kunqie and Asia, and breed freely in Greenland. 
Thi'ir flight, excej)t during stcinny weatlicr, is geiu*mlly at 
a gix'ut elevatiun and extremoly rapid. Tlic birds ily eUlier 
in a diagonal line or form two sides of nn acute triangle, 
and during their 8cri,al progress maintain nn incessant 
cockle, the voices of tlie two sexes Ixihig easily ilistinguish- 
uhle. During the day the fhn-ks resort tu the upland 
gniuiids and o]>rTi lands, and feed on the tender wlieat,and 
also on clover .‘ind olbiT hi'rluige. In the ■•.irly part of thn 
Spring Ui^Y visit sucH fields as arc n<‘w1y suwn with Ik'iiiis 
and and greedily devour us nmch as they may find 

scattered abuui ur cun disludgc. Frum this fondness fur 


jiulse and grain they have acquired their name. Ou (he 
approach of evening tliey retire tu tlio watur, or tu some 
luir of sand at a little distance from tlic shore, where they 
have a freo range uf rision oil around, and no enemy can 
steal unubserved upon them. 

Tho liean gixise is one uf the largest of the British nativi- 
s^HiciuB. Thu hill is lung and of an urungc-n'd tint, with 
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the oxception of the terminal nail, which is hlack. TJie 
pluimige is gray, tho legs block. The wings extend cm-ii 
iH-yutid the tali. Tho nest is made in marshy gruniids, iiiid 
runsisU of u muss of dried herbage; tho eggs arc nsuidly 
about ten or Iweh e in nnmlwr. 

BgAR (Ursidto) is the namuuf ahunilyof C\i:i4Ivoi:a 
distiiignislit^ hy their heavy gait, prindcrous hulk, and nios- 
HivG liiiiliK. Of all thi‘ Carnivora they are the iiiost iiulis- 
I'riininate in their diet, tho greater part of liicir fis>d. 
however, being of a vegeluiilu nutnre. 'I'ltcy are pro^ldeil 
willi claws whicli are not rotrnctile, hut long, curved, ainl 
nihust, and are well adapted fur dig^;Ing and rliiiihing. 
They inhabit mviis, the hollow tranks of trt‘cs, the dee]i 
recesses and gorges of tlie mountains, and the depths of 
tmcklcKK foix'hts. Most of tlie family have the habit of 
hibernnling, nud it is during this neoson that the young 
ore produced. 'I hungli of a eltimsy form they are aJmir- 
ithle climbers, .'iscendiiig the trees In scurcli of tiio wild 
Hosts, for their joirtiality to honey is mnarkahlc, 
Tlieir flesh is wholesome, the fat white and sweet, and 
tlie limns, in North America esjieciully, im* valued m> an 
exeelhnit dish for tho talile. llio skin is ntilised hy m.in 
in various ways, and the greaso largely ■•mph.ycd hy isi • 
fumers and medionica. 

The bear belongs to the plantigrade division of the 
Carnivora—that is, it walks with thu sole of its hsit on 
tho ground, instead uf on its toi s like tho cat. Each font 
has live tocN. 1'lie teeth are forty-two ir imiiibcr, and. as 
miglit be cxpoctixl, do not exhibit tbu ordinary eandvumus 
cbaracters. The cnniucs are comiuiratively sranller than in 
tho cat family; thn molars, and esjiedally tiiO eamassinl 
teetli, liave lost their sharp cutting vdgi’S, and b<‘come 
flattened and eovcri'd with sin.i1l tubercles. 

'lIuTii arc several spocics of this extensive family, whieh 
are distributed tliruoghont Euro]>c, Asia, ami America, 
b'ew Is-ars exist at present in tho African continent, 
thuogh At one time they were undoulitidlymurR nntnemus; 
those wliicii Ktill linger are confined to thn region of tiie 
Atlas, and perhops tii the Abysshrinii highlands. 

Dr. Gray, in a monograph of this family,has divided tin* 
UrsidiD into I.und Benrs, Sen Beam, and Honey Bonis. 

1. Latui liear $.—The Brown Boar (f7rsui aretos) is 
found in all tli« mountain districts of Europe, from the 
shores uf the I’olar Sea to the Alps and I'yrencos; while in 
Asia Its liahitat extends over Sil^ria, Kamtcbatka, Ja]mii, 
and tho Uiiimluyan range. It is retnorkablo that from lung 
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Rojumn among tiiu hiiowh of tlio Himalayas tbc fur has ' Tiio rommnti hn>wn bear, like all tbo mcinbors of liis 

ucqnired iicrit n tnwny colour, Trbicli led to its Iwing dc> ' family, in ntoiitly madr, and provided nitii (luck powerful 

Hcribed an a dinliiict R{>ccio8 iiiidvr tho namo Vrsut ualiel- j limbs. His fon liead in aligliUy emivpx, wIiiIr the ears arc 

Uhus. In earlier timea il was on inhubitant of tbo llriiiiih • short. Ilia habits are solitary. Ilia ilenb ia excellent 

inlttK, whence it was exported to Romo to swell Uiu victims ' eating, and liia fur is of grttut Iwnelit ti> tliu inliubitunts 

of tlie ('ircQS. ■ tif llii! colder region* of hinrope and Asia, whom it pro- 

U in on on average about 4 feet in length by about 2^ vide* with uH Ihu necesaaric* and even the eninforta of 

feet in height. Aa the name ludicates, tbu general colour ; tbeir llvex. Tbo skin fonn* their bed* and t'.icir uover- 

of the fur is brown; but its tint vorie* greatly necurdiug ’ lets. Inmnets for tbeir heads, glove* for tbeir bands, 
to tint iinimnl's habitat, and also according to its ngi>. und cuUura for tbeir dogs; while un ovor-all luodo of il. 

When young Ibn hair is Ilf A woolly texturi!, but that of tho ; and drawn over the sole* of tliiir hIiouh, prevent* them 

adult bear is fmn and even. In all the young l‘luropCHn | fnnn slipping un the ice. The llcsli and fat are regarded 

specimens a pulc-hrown collar i* obaerved lound the neck; ■ as dainties. Of the inli'sliiics tliuy make masks or cuverN 

In (lie SibiTiaii vuricty Ihh pnic brown Is cbungi'd into wliite. ! fur tlieir face* to pndcct them fruin the gluie of the sun 
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in the spring, und nan Uiem aa a Milistitutc fur glaa* by 
extending tliein over tbeir windows. Even the aliuulder- 
bbides are said to be put in requisition fur cutting grass. 
This bi'ar bibematc8,acL-kiiig out when the aummer ia gone 
a I a><! or hollow tm\ and remains tbero dumiaiil till Ibu 
advent of spring. During oil thia time no food is token, 
life iH'ing sustained by drawing on the store of fat wbieli 
has lieen accunmlated during tho summer. At it* mipin-ur- 
nneo Uic .miiiiiul is very lean and weak, hut soon n-covers 
it* foniier vigour. Tho brown bear ia in tho main « vege¬ 
tarian, living on fruits, Uttics, and the like; nor arc the 
hliiiga of nngry Ih-o* sufficient to pm-ent him from indulging 
in his lossiou for hom^. Me is also known to pn>y ujsiu 
iiuta. Some of tho smaller maninml* fall vidims to bis 
liug,’* but lie seldom attacks man milesa provoked. The 
female, when the safety of her cubs is threatened, lH*couiea' 
.1 very formidable anti^nbit, no much so tluit no Imnler 
who understands his cr^t will kill a cub in the sight of his 
mother. Tlio method of utt.uk empluyisl by tbi* bear is 
well known. It raises itsolf on its hind legs, niid, rhisping 
its opjMinoat tightly with its fore limbs, bug* him to deatii. 

l‘lic strength of tho brown bear is prudigiims. Hu luta 
been observ^ walking on bis hind leg* across the nido 
support afiordod by the trunk of a tree, and carrying in 
his urma the biKly of a dead horse. Hi* wdl-devuloiied 
Bole, and tbo form of bis hinder limbs, enable him to 


walk er«-t with considerable facility for n coinparatiwly 
long period, and sustniiiiug heavy burden*. Fur the same 
reason he can be (aught to o-samne grutesijuu altitudes, 
and even lu ilance. When the hiuid plays in our Znulogicul 
Giudcns the largo bmwn bear may be M>en elunudly moving 
backwards and for^v.ards in his don, keeping lime with the 
I iimsic. Ill tho nortlii-ni wild* he .attain* to u groat size, his 
I weight froquoiiUy amounting to 5UU, and in sonie individuals 
I toTunlb*. Ueswuna well and fast, and during the aummer 
heat* ufloii takes to tlio n-uter for the soke of n bath. 
The period of gestation is seven inoutliM. The yuaiig 
never exceed three ui nuinluT; tln'v ore born in .fauuury, 
and at first are not inucli larger in si/c Ilian puppies; their 
eyes are ctuHcd, and they remain liliiid for ubont a month. 

The Siberiau i)ear(^tV*M« cof/am} is a variety of the 
I common brown bear, from wbieb it U dislinguisbed by 
the ornament of n large n'hitisli uollar, passing over the 
u))per part of the liock und shoulders, and terminating on 
(ho bri'ost. 

Tho Syrian Ue.ir syrioeMn), jirulmbly only a. 

variety of Ihu brown bear, is found on tbo inountaiu* of 
KnstcTii 'I'nrkey and tlio Caucasus os well a* in Syria. 
This i* the boar mentioned sevoml thiii-s in tli» Bible. 
The fur is of a yellowish-brown tint. 

Closely allioil to tlio I'.unipcan brown bear is tho Rorren 
Ground Dear of America (^Urtui arctos Americattus), which 
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TPSortH to tljo Arclic wns in tlio mnntli nf Anpist, nml 
jin'jTH iinliscriminntcly upon nnimal iinil vc-fci-lal.lo focid. 
Sir .1. lUdmnlxuii clpscriboB it ns hilmbitinf' the iKirreii 
luiitls whh’L lie to the jwrtli and eaht «pf tlio (in-at Slave 
Lake, nixl extend to tlio Arctic- Occ-aii. ‘‘It cliH'i-n.,’'he- 
KiyH, “ from the Aliicnean hliu-k la-ai in il-< cn-ati'r size, 
pliyaiu^uomy, hir^-r h>Ii-.s, and tail; and froiii liie 
jcritily huaf* in e-olciiir nnd the ccimpantlive MiialliieKS <ff its 
claws. Ith ^-.-iteat aniisily is ullii the hrewii Ix-ar nf 
Norway, lhuu{'h its identity uitli Hurl s|iis-h-.s has iicjt lieeii 
CKlablihlied hy aelnal ■■uui)>i(nHi)ii. Jt lie<|nviila the sen- 
eoiiHt ill the nntinnn in eoiisidemhle iiumliers, hn' tlie 
piirjatKc of foediin; on tisti.'* 

The Auinieaii Itlai-k Jhar(f'rxr/5 Aimritviiii/') is hnind 
in all }iai ts of Noi'tli Anii-iii-:i. ft M-ldinn <‘xee<>d!< a firt in 
It lets a luii!; la-nd, iiiiinled ihim-, sniiill eu-s, nnd 
(diort round ear.s. uilli tliiek, stni|i;r, and i-lninsy linihs; if 
Jins a stiort tail, hii’^e feel, and itx linihs nnd hndy are 
eoieied nilh a )th>v<> hhiek. far, 

'I'he lilii' k Ih-uv iHi'onnw lori'id dmin;; the whiter, usually 
scli-etin;' for his /li/n-riinftihnii, c.r winter retre.nt. scnni- 
laree hollow lo". or a iinily iH-ni-ntli tlie root of a prostrate 
tree. In the sonthern slates of Kortli Aineriea he is an 
niiweleoine visitor, on neeoiint of Ids do|iredations in tin- 
inid/c lielils. \Vhc-u the eoiii is in that milk\ stale enlhsl 
“roiust)ii}c ears.*’ so prized for Ixiiliiio and eatino as a lahli- 
disli, like •'I'ei-n |irns. or mistine wholu ou the uoh, the 
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hears taste n|i]u’ars to he in harmony with that of man, 
and he devoni.s and In-ads down u lartce (|iuuility, as he 
tinds no dillleully in elimhin^ wnli. In-doe, or fciiec. It 
is Ktid that he will iduhtly visit the same lield, ulivays 
mounting the- hi-dge or h nee at tlie ]s>inl w hem he got over 
the first time. The |ilanieis take advantage of tliis singular 
habit, and fasten to the feiiee a heaxilv-loaded gnn. at sneit 
an angle* as to jioint at the iH-ar's hreast when he lises on 
his hind legs. Thu ideiitieal eiossiiig place is known hy 
his gn-at tracks in the soft earth. A sllek is nttiu-licd 
to the lii;;ger, and tins made fast at rigid angles to a 
transve-rso stick resting on two forks, alMiiit hn-ast high, 
a few inches outside Die fence. The Is-ar rears up to put 
his fore paws on tlie rail, ;ind in gc-tling over ]iresses 
with his iirrast against lh» Imusierse slit-k. which drives 
l>arlc the trigger, nnd the ti’es|hassi-r is instantly piinishi-d 
foi his ilishonesty. Like most of his family ini feeds 
chiefly wiK>n loola ami other vep-tulde sul>-tanei-s, hut has 
been uceiised of a liking for pork, wliieh leads lihn to 
make ravngex on the furin-yard. In the winter time the 
female t>f this spw-ies gives birth to her young, varying 
from one to five in niuiiher. To srenre them from the 
attaeks of other uniinuls, she makes her lodging high up 
among the hraticlies of thickly-wooduU trees. 

At the beginmng of thu niiu-tcentli eeninry largo num¬ 
bers of these hcoTB were killed for the sakn of their furs, 
and in 18(13 us iimny ns 25,(Hitt skins wei'c imported into 
England. The iin^ioiis now, however, have greatly d«“ereaM*d. 


The Grisly Bear (_Vr>fig .flroa-) is nlso an Americon 
species. It is alsmt Si fuel lung, and though of immense 
strength and unwieldy figure, is capable of great rapidity 
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f niolton. Of its inn>enl.-ir ]h>wi i- n notion may l>c 
-btained fmm tlie fact tliat It lias Issni set-ii to CiU-ry the 
I eaveass of an American bniTalo, weighing alsiiit IliUli llis., 
i to a considurable dislniuv. It prov<-K a very fonnidable 
I antagonist, nnd is the only bear whieit will att.aek man 
; nii)iTov(iki-d. The lhaiis are powerful, and thu feel armed 
I with vi-ry long, c^'nipn-siMHl, whil<-, and strongly-euned 
i-laws. heifer mhipted for «Hgging and burrowing in the 
ground than fur eliinliing trees. The head ix broad and 
tiattisli on Die crown, and fi-oia nose to oeeipi-.t ne.irly 
even; the eais are short nnd i-oiiio.'il; tin- nm^^le is long, 
wide, and of a pic eolnur. Tin- fur is long, and of a dark- 
hrown tint, it is rather eo-nsu and sliagg}-. Thu hair 
I eiitir<‘Iy I'oneeals the. aniinnl's nnlimentaiy tail. 

{ Thu grisly hear is more enriiivoi-ous in his habits tlmii 
any of his c<iiigeurTx; but if ho cnniiot obtain animal fcMsl, 
couteiit-" hims4-If w-itli a Yeg<‘tnlihi diet. His flesh is of 
inferior qualify, and he i-s therefoiv seldom pnrsn<‘d hy thn 
hunters, who iind Iiim a jiarlienbu-ly fonnidable ojipom-nf. 
The.se k'ars liilMTiiatu during tlio wiutc-r months, like thu 
I n-st of tlie family, but the old males oci-Asioiially steal 
i forlh in search of food. 

The Malayiui Sun-hcar (^Hflaretog tmla>/aHu$) is found 





nornean Kiia-lic&r {IlrlixrcUi Eurj/gpilua). 

in the Malayan peninsnlu, Borneo, Sam.atra, and Java. 
Hie fur is jet black, witii a white hoart-abaped patcli on 
the hnust. In lh» Boniean variety tliis jiatcli is of an 
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•imncr wildiir. Tlic inm*h<*nT» am iliNtiiitnilKhc*) hr tho | 
lon^li nml ilcxibility of tlic lonjnic, nnd the |M)Wi-r 
{KisMtiM €»f conKHlrr.ihly cxtcotliti" tho lips. Tlirv nrp of 
dtH'ilc hnbilH And easily liimisl. Sir StiiTnfoid IhiiUcK, 
mIicii ill Jiiva, had a taiiiu tniii-ltCiir TV'ho ‘‘wan brought up 
ill tlic iiiirHcry with liic cliibin'ii, nnil wlicn ndiiiittcil to { 
iiiy liiblc. siK WAR frequently tlic cilsc, mivc u proof of }iih ' 
by rcriihiii}' lu eat of Ally fruit bill niiiiifOMtcciia, or I 
to drink of any wine but clmmpri'nio.” He ix rnllod llio ' 
Siiii-lK'itr from tiis partiality to bsiNk in tbc xnuxliiiic. 'I'lic ' 
M.'ilavx name liim Hritan;/. 

'I'lic Spentiiclcd Hear (f/^rjo/n orao/i//) in uaisitlcn-d tin- j 
Ticarext ally of the Maliii'an Siin hear. It i.s mi iiAiiicd in I 
allusion to the twu xeniieirciihiv yellow inarks ('rtemliii'; j 
troni the iin/zle anil ovemrehin/j ritliev eye. Its fur is 1 
siiKNith. hlaek, ntid Khliiiiit'. It inhaliit.s the Andes of C.liili. I 

'J. Spti lUtir *.—The Polar Ite.ir ('/’/lafo.oon/»>< murHi- I 
iiiiix) '}’* one of the bir{;i‘st aiol jiiosl fnriiiidablv iricinlH-is j 
of the Crstdn'. ilix fur is us white us llie liozen miows i 
.• uiioiif; which lie lives, except tlie tip of the hose and the | 
t-Iaws, wliieli are ji:t black, lie is hotb .a .skilful Iniiiler I 
and an ndiinrabk- aiij^Ier; lie traps the .sen] willi siii^ruhir 
in^'iiiiity, mid liares nid hirds can with iliflk-nlty <‘sc.a)>e j 
his toils. On entrhint; sicbl of a seal, lie elides softly into . 
the water, nnd swims unlit hefjets to b-eward of his intended 
Jireyt tlicii. hy frequent short dives, he .sfcMlthily shortens ' 
the distmiee Is'lwcen them, until, after the la.st dive, lie j 
eotnes up close to the sjiot where the wal is ionormilly 
baskiiu,'. If the t«s>r aiihnnl nttenipts to cseiijH- liy rrdlin" 
into tlic wiitei, lie falls into his pursuer’s clntelics; if, on tin- ’ 
«'oiitiarv. lie rct.iiiis Ida jxisilioii. (he hi-.ir makes a power- i 
Jnl spiiiio. kills him 011 the ice, and devours liini at leisure, < 

['roiii nei-essily the polar Is-.ar is almost wholly eariii- 
voi'iius. hut the Klnictiii’e of his teeth di-parts ns mueli 
fioin the tipic.il eaniivonins i lianu'tcrs .xs in the n'st of 
the family. To enahle liiin to walk tlie more wnirelv 
on the slip|H-rv ire the soles of his feet are eniered with 
coarse liaiis. 'I'lie bisiy is moie eyliiidiieat than tlial of [ 
the land varieties of b(.*iir: the head is likewise rather nion* ' 
eloiiixated; the istrs are short. The intir.zle is somewhat ' 
curved, the mouth beiiifj ColiiparativeN small, while the 
lUH'k is loH}' ami tliiek. The claws are short, only sli{;litty 
cuimhI, and nemly eonecaled by the fur. The siw iittaim-d ' 
by the polar hear is very eoiisidiTiible, some iiidividnals 
attaining; the leii^cHi of b fui l. 

I’liriiif' Hie brief Aretie summer this l»ear Jives on ibo j 
iee islands which drift aero.s tiie iHilnr w.-itcrs, and swims 
from one to uiiollier with a i-enlly siirprisiiio dexteriry. | 
t'.iplaiii Sabine stales that lie saw one alMuit midway | 
between the north and sooth short's of Manow's Straits. | 
wliieh are 4 tl miles aemss, though theie was 110 iee .at I 
bund wlieii- he could rejiose himself. On shore the j 
.'iiiiiiinrs (Kiee is n sliutllhif; kind of walk, but. of eonslder- | 
able ipiiekiiess. 

Tlie male jHilar laair does not hilK'miile, nor doe.s Hie 
female exeejit she i.n pregnant. She then n'tiiTs at the 
.approneh of winter to some deep fnireii gorge, or cavern 
concealed among the ice and snow, where she brings forth 
Jierenhs about the latter part of Divemlmr, quitting her 1 
lair with tlicm enriy in March. The white k‘nr is not less 
<ievoied to her yotmg (ban her brown tanigeiuT, and rat 
tiuni abaiidoii them she wil heroieiilly endanger her own 
life. See Plato JIkAU. 

3 . UoHty HraTf. -The Sloth or Honey Bear (^Mthrfut 
liihhituK) is nil tiwkw'iird unwieldy animiil, a native of the 
hilly Hiid numntainous parts of liuiia, where he dwe 
eaves, .and fenls upon fruits, honey, luid tennite ants. Ho 
is very nibuat, with short. iniih.sive b*gs and long shaggy 
liair, Ihii eolnnr of which is black, with a ei'cRcent-Kbajx.d 
patch of white on llic hn-iist. The liark is andiisl, the 
muzzle greatly' elongated, and Ibu lips, extremely Hexible, 
projei't at all 'times ronsidenthly in front of the jaws. 


A disHnetivo idwmeter of tho honev bcara is (he aliRcnee 
of the two upper incisors, reducing tho total numIsT of 
teeth to forty. 

The liear has always been an objivl of snperstitioiis 
rovereiiee among its luintei’s in Hie nintliern ii-gions. 'I'lie 
I.-ipl:inders ivgard a liear bunt ulniosl in the light of a 
religious ceremony, rlmnting cslca to their intended victim, 
and asking his [lardon for their persecution. The SilsTiiiiis 
consider tin; hear to Is* a fallen man, eapnble at tim>'s of 



Bli'tli hcuT (Mltlursns tallttUK). 

resuming his original sliiipe. I’.y tlie Aino and ollu 
tribes living on Hih Ismks of the Amour the bear is w-oi- 
shipfM-d us a g<sl. Their reverr-nci' for their deity drs's 
not. however, pievnl Hies*- savages fmjn sne.rifie.ing him. 
and eating Ids ih'sh and drinking his blood At their religinns 
festivals, wiiieli usiullly degenerate into .1 biutal orgy*. 'I'hc 
Ib'd Indians show the same re.sp.-et for the .American black 
is-ar. When an animal has bmi kllleil they take tho lieiid 
in their hands and rcpi-alcdly stroke and kiss it. Is’gglu': 
the eiisitnre a lliiaisaiid jiardons for taking away Ids lift. 
calling him their relation and grandfather, and bluwiiig 
toliai’i'o-siiioke into his nostrils by w.iy of np]H-asiiig Ins 
oflended manes. 

Hear-haiting in former days wiw a favonriti* sport in 
many' pkiees of (in'at Iiritiiiu. and Indirii llinmghoiu 
Kuiope. See UKAic-iiAiTisci. 

Bears have Hot lus-n found in any deposits of greater 
antiqiiily tliaii the I'leioeeiiv age. 'I'lie diflicnlties in the 
way of a eorns-f elassilleatioii ot the fossil la-ars, owing to 
the great variations in fomi. liave Uxi to an enoniMiii.>i niiin- 
IxT of .sjjei-ie.s Is-ing deserilieil. b'onr distinct s|Ms:ieM in 
habited Itiitain: —I, fruits tirrt~riirus!*; ■*. Hie t’ave 
Bear (Vrsiis sfultnis)'. 3. t tams jiriAfiit 4. Hie t’-oiii- 
inon Brown Bear i ft'siiA nrctos). 

frAHS (iri'triiriiAiA is abundant in the Pleiooeiie beds of 
Auvergne in I'latiee. It is .also found in the forest-hisl of 
Norfolk. It bad a smitlieni range, hiliabiliiig Northern 
Italy, Kranre, and SoiiHiern Britain. .All tlie remains 
tliut luvve iKfen found show that it w.is a en-alim- of eom- 
paratively small size, and nnned with insignilicmii eniiiiies. 

'flic Cave Bear {I'tAiiA s/irbews) has Iss-n found ebietty 
in cave de[ioshs, asMieiated w'ith the iiiuinmoth. relndiH-r. 
cHV'e hviena. and other uninials in (iemmiiy. Kram-e, Britain, 
Bolginm, and l.oiniKmIy, .and •■veil in Simtli Russia. Pni- 
fessnr Boyd D.iwkinx is of opinion that it migrated to 
Kumpe during the gbieial isTiod from a eoiiijiarativcly 
I teui|n-rute n-gion, pmlMtldv Snitlierii 'SilKTia. It was Hie 
I largest of its family, either living or extinct. It has la-en 
found in ibo cave at IVisikev Hole, near the Mendips. 
Soinersi'tshin*. In this cave tlie iMiiies of the eavc liyuma 
are inneli more alnindaiit ili.an those of niiv other animal. 

I In Kent's Hole, near 'rorqiiay. Hie llom•^ of the cave Iw.ar 
have Is'cii found in eonipany witli tliow of (lie cave " 
cave hv'n'on. I'liiiioeeros, fox, deer. Inirsi.. &e. With tin's!! 
have Ihh'Ii also found mimeroHs implements nf Hint and 
stone nnd a isirlion <■( .a Inuniui jaw. Amongst other eaves 
I in vvhieh remuliis of the cave hear liavc bmi found may l<v 
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one iii-ur Amy h» I'nuHT. ih-n- in llii- Inwvst 
itr-ilx were foiiiKt lionvx of tlic cnM* U-iir. iiinl in nnitnrt 
willi tlx'TTi a liiiinaa jaw with two inolor ti-oili. All lhi» ik 
]> url of tUo ovith-iU'c llinl in:ni esislcil in rii-ist<K'i'iii- 
inicl was miti'iiiporary with tin- rau- iM-ar. 

UrfHn prifcnf is coiiKiiicrud idi'itlii-al with tin.' j^risly 
hear (f'r/ivii Jiror). Jts in Hn>oi>i'alniohl coiiwiiU-s 
Nvitli that •{ tln> I'uvo Iwar. it is foiiinl in Knglund IhiIIi 
ill nivcs and rivi-r dc{iuMtK. 

Tin* C'oniiiioii Itrnwii lU-nr (I'l-niit nri'foj*)also inlialiitcd 
Kritain m llu' jHisl-i'litcinl si;ri'. tliough llu-n' an- inily sh;;ht 
traces of Ita till iireln'toriu tiini's. Its mnains 

ham Ihs'Ii found. tofTrlliiT with hones of tin* rod-dwr. horso, 
uiid Celtic Kliortlmni (/fo.t h>niiiJroHf \ and Iminan iinjili- 
ini'illa uf tin- Nnililliic aja', in tin- Vii'toria Cave, near 
Settle in Yoikshiu*. 

Tin Jill its lii-neM have Ins-n diseovensl in L»inefonl and 
Kings (dainty, it prohahly tx'enine extinct in Irelaml ladoif 
liintorie jK-ricK). Ki slateiiieiits made hy Martial 
mid I’luUireh. it wmild msmii that the Imiwii lirar existed in 
ahiiiiduiii'e in the forests of liritnlii during the Koniaii 
(>ei'li|aitlon. The exact dale at wliieli it Iteeatiie exiinet 
heie is donhtfiil, hiil it was prolsihly .wmi.' litiie in the 
eleventh eeiituri’. It is s-iid that lh<‘ last Itrili.sh hearwas | 
kilkd ill Scotland in H).%7 In one of tliu tcurdons. in token j 
wtiereuf he wins allowed hy the king to assnnie n]iuii his | 
haiiiKT the devi«' <if tim e bears' heads. 

ftgAR (nritteii also fn-n and hv e). a ]M>]iidav nuiiie for 
harh-v (lloideinn 1, Sen ItMii.tV. 

BSAB. veih, to eiury. di'ri\ed fmni the .Saxon lii'ruu. 
The word used to lie wiitteii hivr. The )ii lit ]>nrtid]>hi 
was of old. and hnleixl still is, einjihaeil for lieisoiial dig- 
liity. 'I'hus Cliaieer, in tlie •* llinn- of Sir 'niojuis," says- 

*' Itiil In'.re esraped child 'rh"|<as. 

And all It was llinrKli Uiiddes ai.iee. 

And tbiirgli tits (am* 

T»»A», great .and UTTLE (the Constellulioiis). 
See Gki-.at ItiAi:. 

BgAR IiAKE. 'I'iii' gii'iil alieel of Wilier to w liieh the | 
name of the (treat Hear Like has U-eii given is silu.aled in | 
the N.W. jcirt of North Aineiiea, on the Aretii* eimle. Its I 
shape ia very iriegiilar, tin* entire lake la'ing funned hy live | 
ir liiiya wliieli laive a eointiion eeiilre. The longest 
ilianieter of tin* lake feoiu Fort Kranklili, wliieli is on the 
S.\V. extreinit). in do'' 12' N. l.il., and ISo" Id' \V. Jon., 
to the N.K. l>ait of De.ise's Itaj, ii* alioijl iTt* iidJes. Tin' 
diunietei, taken lioin the western shoi'e of Smiths Jkay to 
llie eastein shoie of M'T.-ivish Ihiy. is rather more than IdH 
miles. The total an-n lias hi-en e.s|iiiiat<'d .at .si|ii.are 

miles. Tim ileplli is very gi'e;it. 'Jlie w.iter. wliieli apiR'ii'M 
of a light blue I'olour, is m> tr:tiis|iaien1 that a jdeiT of 
wiiilu rag let down into it was visihle .at the ileptliof ilO 
feet, ’f ile pnneii>al stmain wliieli tlowx into it i.s liease's 
Itivcr, wliieli falls int< ‘he N.K. aimof tli«' hike. Tlie l*e,ar 
Like llher lloWN from the S.tV. mm into the Maeki-n/ie 
Kivei, wliieli it enters nt right angles. The lake rontaiiis 
great ({uautitics uf fish. Its surface is idiont ‘JfitJ leet 
almve tlic se:i*level,:ind is eovensl with iee and snow iihoiit 
-Tri dajs in the year. .As the lake nniiutain.s its leiel 
dming Hie winter’ tlmugli tlnav is a eonstmit dlseharge 
thiougii tin' lic-nr laike iJiiee, aud the bu|>ertle.lul sn|i])lies 
AH' eiit ofl’ liy (lie trust, it is cle.;ir that tlii' eliief Mipph is 
fi-iin suhaiiiieous springs at u greater depth than tlie liozen 
soil de^ I mis to. 

BEAR'BAITtNG, a ernel K]KiTt, cuiisisling of woiry 
ing :i ehaiiu-d hear hy mastiUs trained for the purpose, 
wldeii was very ]M<pnlar in former times in iiioi.t emuilrles 
uf I'lieuiM'. In Kugland sm-li evldtihioiis wen* Ihoil'fllt 
Huil.dile eiiteit.dunienls for royalty, and it is reeui'ded that 
Qnfteu Kii/:dn*tli wils very |>artial to them. The places 
ivherc iKiirs were kept for this form of siiorl wen* termed 


j lieur-g.’irdeiis, and the tnni is still used to dr.^erilH* n ms* 
of brawling and istnfusiou. 'I'bc praetne eonliiiniHl in 
vogue until a eomjKinitively rwent ]M'riud, and among the 
I writings uf Sydney Sniith is to In* found a pa]M*i' in wlileh 
he ridicules the ell'orls then being made to snppn'ss >1 as 
eriii'l and hnitnliziiig. It was prulnlntetl hy Aet of ruiliu- 
ment ill Ifdtfi, and is now, with the kiiidml syMirt of iiull 
ninl hadgiT baiting, happily evtinet in Koglaiui. 

BEAR*BERRY is llin couiiiioii name of the gcniia 
ArcloRtnjihyluM. The plants lielonging to this I’eiiiis an- 
tns's or slindss, niut are very nearly related to Ai:i*.i n .•» 
(the strnwbi'Try tree). Uoth genera l«*loug to the onler 
KitK'ACUAt, or heath family, 'riie lH*ar-U*riy agr«s*s with 
Arbutus ill tin* eiilyx and eumlln, being live-lobed. and the 
ten stnmeiis Imving anthers with yHiri's and two awns ou 
the liaelc, but diflers from it in its smootii fnilt having <>niy 
si ill each of the tiM* cells. hen* are two s|M*L'ii-s 
found ill till* Itritish Isles— Arrtoitlapk^hii f ert-Mj's/. tin* 
I'oiiimon bear-lK'rry. and ..-Iretosffl/i/iy/cot «//«■«« (in Seot- 
kiiid only), the black hcar-herry; .and thc*se two sja-eies 
an* found generally ihronghuut the eolder pails of the 
linrlheni hciiiis]ihere. There lire tliiiteeii oilier siiei-ii-s. 
w liieh are {x'ciiliar to Mexleo .and ('ulifonii.a. Tin* eoiiiiiion 
bear-berry possesses n.sfrhigenl and diurelh* propeitk*.*-. 
'I'iie leaves arc tbi* inirt of the jilant wldeh in iisi*d. 'I'heso 
are di.'sliliite of smell, lint linve aii luslringeiil bitter t.i.ile. 
(iroiiM* are vei-y fond of the Iwrries. 

BEARD. - f:u<liiou of llie heard has \ani'd gn'aily 
lit difleieiil times and in difi'en-nt eotintrlev Tin* eatlirM 
iiotieo of utteiithm to its growth piohahly in L■\itil'Il^. 
when* the lawgiier of the .lews (ehaji. \i.\. 27) says— 
’‘Thoit shnlt not. mar the (sirnei’s of thy Is'aid.' iSeia-rally 
spe.akiiig, the giowth of (he heard was eiiltivatod among 
the nations of the East, although it innst lai «>hserveti that 
most ol the Egyptian ligures in llie aiieiciit paintings an* 
witliout beards. 'J'he (igiiies oii the ihihyloniaii eyiindeiN 
are usually ri')iiv.seiilefl with be.irds, and .also (hose on the 
ii'licfs from JVn'e|Mdis in (he British Mum-iiiii. Atlieiin'iis 
ifascrve.H tli.it the (in*eks wore their Is-ards till the time of 
Ale.xnnder. The Greeks eniitimii'd to shave (lie Is'ard (ill 
(he liim* of .liistinian, under wlioii. long he.irda ■‘nnie again 
into fa.sliKiii, and so coiiliiiiust till the l.ikhig of ConMan- 
liiio|ile hy Ihe 'J'uiks ill M/dk The GnH'k pliilosoplier*. 
iistially iinuh- the heard a distingnisliiiig featiin* in tiieii 
appeaiAiiee. \'at'n) and I'liny suy that the Ibnnan.-. did not 
iH'gin to slniM* till (heynaruf the eily do t, when I'ubliiis 
Tieiiins Meiia brought omt harlH*rs fiiim Sieily. The tirsl 
day of shaving among the Uomniis was siihse(|ueiitly eon- 
sidered as tin* eliliaiiee upon the state i i iii.ililiood. and was 
kept with festivities like a hirtiidny. Aiignstiis and the 
Koniaii empeniis his .sii('eess(ii>. till Htdriaii. shaved, ns 
:i]>[H.‘ni>> hy their (siins, 1l would ie.|inn* no .*-iiia]l sjiaee to 
enter iiiinulely into tin* liislory and vicissitudes of tin* lH*.'m( 
aniniig the nations of imsleni K(in<|H‘. Tin- J..(iiiilKiids, or 
laaigubardi, derived their name entiii-ly from its h-ngth. 
The uncieiit. I'liloiis, ai-isn-diiig to ('lONir. wme no iM-aids 
except upon the upjH*r lip. Tiie Anglo .'siixoiis. on llieir 
airival in l(rit:iin, and fora eousiderahle t hue aftei, won 
lieards. The Normans, indeed, nut nnlyshiued theii heanln 
(liemsi'li'es, but, when they las-jmic possessed of' authority, 
they obliged others to imitate tJieir f’Mini]>h’. In the 
Maveiix 'l'a|H-srry Ih>1Ii Saxons and Nonnaiis aie sliaieii. 
this foreign eiistoiu having been iutrudueed I'v tin- liidl- 
Noimaii I'hlwaril (the C’oiifesnor). The Knulisb. bowevei. 
retained the rTm*>(iu-lie, mid mcaiiwhUe the Noiman^ Imd 
earned the fasliioii further, and were shaven at the back 
I'f the jnaid nt the lime of (he Gomiliest. Ill the liigher 
elaiaR-s of soeiety (he U-ard, in a gii-ater or less degree, was 
eiieouiiij'i-d hy the Knglisli for n series uf eentniie>. ns is 
riideiit fioai tlie sepnlehnil monnuients of our kings and 
eliief jiohility, and from jKirlraits where they irmaui. It 
I was the i-ustum in the middle ages fur the sovereign to mid 
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p-«'jUor wincUon, wlmn 8C.iliii" liis inamljilos, l>y oiiiksliliii^f 
three Imirs from liis beard in the wax; and there is still a 
cliititer uf 21:21 extuiil whieU v'liituinH in llio exmiliini 
riaiixe words nTordinp; that the hiii^ hod roiihmied it hy 
throe hnirsfrum his Wnnl in the soul, in the time 
of Eli/Jiln'lli a yojirly tax of tix, •!(/. was iiii|io8ed nil 
who wore a beard of irmni Ilian a fortni^lht’s prowth; but 
it Wiw recelTodwifli sneh pciicml disfavour llial it was never 
viifureed. Biiriiip her reipn uud that of •lames I. liourd.s 
v^en* worn <•! the most varied and fiiutnstie eut.aiid Wards 
of diili-rciit shape were ap]iropriated to diH'eivnt eiiaracters 
and iirofi-ssions. Dtirinp llie n-ipn of Cliarles the wenrinp 
of tlie liiArd pra<lunlly derlined. After the n'storalioii of 
Ojarli'H li. innshu-hes and whiskers contiimed lor a time 
in fiuihion, hut suhsc'qaently tlie enstoin of sliaviup Iho 
wliole of tlie fiwe piev.'ulod, imt only in England, Init 
throiipimut Europe, and this istuliuued till the inhUlle of 
the present emtuiy. .Sinee then Hie praetln-of woanijp 
till' heard has Imeoine more eonimon, and every man may 
now follow his own iiu'lination in the matterw it Iiout exeilinp 
attention. Jt lias iieeii panted out hy j>liysit'i.ins tlial the 
prewniee of liie heard is a ]>roti'etion to Hie tliroat and 
<liest: and sailors, imlivcmeii, and soldiers on foreipii ser- 
>iee ai'e permitted to prow tlieir iieards. 

BStAR'ING, thv dim-f ion of the line drawn from one 
point to niiolher, is a (eiin nsiially ii]iplied to the points of 
Hie eonuNjss. as follows:—It the line ii \ is- in a N.W. 
diii'i'tioii frian n. is said to Ikhv N.W. of n, or lln‘ brur- 
tuff of A is N.W. To take hatriiit/* is to aseerlaiii the 
]M>ints of lliv comjmss on wldr.h olijeels lie. The followinp 
l■^ll 1 h)» 1 e will sene to show how the distances of a ship from 
ain two points nuy be found hy the ohservud iK'arinps of 
lliose ]M>inls;— 

(Upe n is Iwi-nly miles from (-ape A. and hears S.E. of 
it. (In iKi-uil a ship, s, t'ajH' a is observed to hear N.N.E., 
and n bcai.s K. by N. reipiired tin' position of the ship. 
Iti.iw .s i>, A both oast; then the aiiple ii s i: Is one jioiai 
of theeonipiLss,aiid the aiiple l*s .\ si.\ p>ints; eonsr'fjuently 
A.SI! is li\L-jKiinta uf the cumiviss, or fiU" ib'; hut (‘as 



and A s u are together wjual to two ripht anpics, or sixteen 
]MiinU, of wiikliAsu is si.x jHiints, therefore c A s is ten 
points; hir r a n is four poinlr. tlicrcfoix* SA n Is six pniifs, 
or(iT'’SO'; llieiefuro, in the Irianple .mih the sido Alt 
and two aiiples arc known, whence the other sides, or the 
ship's distance fnaii the two enpes, ran be found. 'i‘he 
i-ash-stmethod of sohiiip this problem is byiietnal isaistviii-' 
lion, the lesiilts being gunefally ns neetiiatc as the data. 

In a maimer somewliat siinilnr tlie distances of .1 sliip 
from a lieadlaiid inuy he found hy ubseuiiig its heiiiiiigs nt 
two dillercnt Lours of tlio day. knowing iho eourse or bear¬ 
ing of the ship’s and the distanee sailed in the iuler- 
inedinte time. If all tiie hem ings are ohsened Iiy com]iass 
the imipnetie lui'iiition need not be allowed for, iH-c.aiise all 
the healings arc «“qn!Uly afleetiHl l»y il; hiit if one Is’anng 
nr moix! Imj taken from a nni)), then tlie obseiwed iH'iuiiigs 
inu.st be corrected. Sec Azi-wurn, Cowi'Ass. 


BKABrING THE BELL, a jilmtsc which Hignifles 
taking tlm lend or iiiii^'inp off the prize in any pursuit. It 
dales from Hie iM-giiining of the si-venteeiith conlnry, when 
a small golden or silver hell was given ns a prize to the 
w inner of a horsi* raee. 

BEATiriCA'TIOK, an net hy whicli the j^ope and 
enrdinnls permit u “servas Ilei,” ic. an iiidividiail who died 
in giMsl repute as a virtuous and lioly man. to lie vciivraled, 
and ills iiiupo- to Ik- ]>tAced on the aUarwitliin the limit.s of 
some diwusi-, ]>ro\uieu,or town,or within the Iioum-soI the 
religious order to whieh tliu d'-ceased hclotiged, deriniiig at 
the Mine time the peeidinr mode uf veneration nllow<-d, hy 
prayers, musses, &c., uiilil he Im duly cinmiiized as a Niiiit. 
Amongst the most ns-ently “lu'iililied” persons an- Sir 
Tliomus More and Cardinal Fisher, of Henry VIII.'s time, 
wlio Isith receivi-d this honour at the hands of l•l'<> XIII. 
in iHHti. ile.-itiiie.-ition is preliminary to eanonizalion, 
bill not all the bi-.atitied heeonu- saints. Both )iroees.scs 
are under the nulhority of the cardinals sitting us a Cam- 
gregiilioii of Rites, hut iii beatification tbe ]H>rsoiiul wish of 
tlie iMijM- is allowed mueh greater weight. 

BEATING AND WOUNDING. Sis- AssAtii.T. 

BEATING THE BOUNDS. Tills eiistom, wliich la 
still earried out in boniu English jNiiIslies, although gene¬ 
rally at ran-Iiiti-rval'-.iiiste.-ui of tniminlly, as fuimcrly, isn.s 
follows:- On Aseeiisioti Day the puiisli clergjiiian. cliun-li- 
waideiis, and olhei |>.Arisiiioncrs, willi the Ikms of the parish 
scliisd, go ill procession round the liomidaiies of the parLsh, 
wlilcli boundaries tin- boys in-al with willow sticks ns they 
go. it. is siipjsi.Msl that tlie iiii]ircs-.ioii made on Hie lioys' 
minds by this singular eevemony will enable tlicm, hy their 
evidence, to pi-esi-rve intact the jmrish bounds. 

1 BEAT ON, CABDINAL DAVID, Arehhishop of 
.St. Aiidri'ws and lord high c-hancellor to Mary, fjiui n of 
.Scothiiid, was a i oimgcr son of .lolia Heal<<a or Bctliiine of 
Balfour, in Hie slihe of Fife, and nejihcw to BLshop .laiiii-s 
Be.atoi), lord eti.iiiccllor to King .fames V. lie was horn in 
M!t1,and on tin- Iftitli (ietolici-, l.'tll. niatiieidatcd at tlu- 
l!lIi^el^ity of Glasgow, wln-uee la-was N-ut to France to 
study the civil and canon litw.s. In l.jitt lie w.i.s iij»]Miiiilcd 
resident for Scothniil at the Fieiuh eoiirt, and in IdglS his 
uncle, now tnmsiatcti from (ikisgow lu the jinmacy* of 
■St. Andrews, i-esigned in Ids fiivunv the rich mon.'islery of 
Arlimath in rouiimnihnn. In Febrnarv, Bcatou, 

now ]>roHionotary aixistolie, was n-nl ainlsissador to France, 
willi Secii-taiy Krskim-. to treat of a league with lliat erowii, 
and also of u iiintiimoni.il nlli.mee iH-tweeii .lames V. imd 
the l’rine<-.s Magdalene, (.fii (^iieeii Mjigdalciie’s dm-ase 
lie was joined in an einl-ass} to the house of Giiisi-, to tn-uL 
of a match with Mary, widow uf tlie Duke of l>mguo\ille. 
11 is ])n>huhlelhnt when in Fr-niee on this tieensioii lie pro¬ 
cured the ]).apal hull of the I'ith Febiiiary, 1.‘>117, for the 
en-etion of tvt. Mary's Colli-gc at .St. Andrews. On his 
retinn home hu was made coinijiitor in tin- see of St. 
.Andii'ws, and sueei-ssor to ids uiieie, who, Is-iiig now inneli 
advam-ed in veais, devolved on liiiii Hie charge of chuvcli 
affairs. On tin- death of ids inicle in the antiiniii uf l.t'IO 
he was fully invested in tlie primai-y of Sf. Andn-ws, the 
privy seal Is-iiig U-stowed ti|Hiii the Bishop of Dunkeld. 

On the ffnth DecemlR-r, l/» Ig, .tames V. died, leaving 
nil infant daughter eight days ohl heir to tlic throne, ami 
Benton piodiieed n teslaiuent, which he atlinneil was 
siihscriiied hy Ids Majestv. n|i]s>inting ]dm n-genl uf Urn 
kiiigdcmi and ginmliaii to (In* infant ipin-n Maiy. The 
docmneiil was a bnw* forgery, and .lanics, earl of Armn, 
iH-xl heir to the ijiiw-n, snccecded to the regency; but 
Bcalnii not only got the nohles to accede to his views of 
goverinn<-n(. hut also iiidiieed the lindd rogont puhliely to 
nbjiin- the iloctrines of the I’l fonii.-ition. 

Ill Jb-eeuiher, lf»-l.‘J, Hie great seal was taken from the 
.Aielihisliop <>r Glasgow and iN-siowed im Bi-nton. whom 
Fu]>e Raiil MI., Ir bull uf the .‘•OHi .Taiiunry following. 
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ronMitnti-d liis Ic^rutc h Itilerr. m Siuitlanil. )I<‘ opposed 
the d«5«ipiM of Henry Vlll. fur llie miirrinp' of Miiry t«) liis 
will Kdwiinl, mill when the Earl of llcaford invaih-il 
laiid in 1644 we liiol liim eomniuiiicntiiii; to }lenr\ :ideKi:'ii 
liy Wihliurt and uthei^ to scizu or sl-iy tlie eardhiiil eoiild 
lliey wcun* Jns AlajeMy's jiruleelimi Jiinl Mippurt. 

Jk'utoii wtus )iikii;;lity to nii. hilt to llie lefuiliierK lie was 
particularly u}i]iretisi\e. In the liepniiiii;; of lul.'i-'Ki lie 
In-Id n visitation of Ills dioi-cM-, and had pa>al inmilioi-N 
hrc>n};ht b»'f<in' him, mno»;j wliuni wok iteorp* \Vislmrt,wliu 
WOM cundi-iiiiifd for lii-n-Ny, iiinl ndjuih'ed to Im- hunicil. 
After Imviuj; In-eii iiri'Hi-iit at tin- innrriap’ of his ilh'j'ili- 
imiie dmiehtiT to the E.iil of Orimford at the AhUy of 
Arhnialli. lie ivliinied to Si. Aiidnavs. where, on Saliiniay, 
tttILh Afiiv, l.'elfi, he wus put to death iii ids own elininher 
hy n party of ri-r<>iinei-s licaded liy Norman la-slie, heir of 
the liohle Iionw of Kothes. wlio, on private puniids, had a 
(H-rsonal ipiairel with tho rardinal. 

Jtraloii left U-liimi him six ilh-ptiniale ihildren, three 
M'lis and three dan^liti-rs. 

BEATS is the iiaiiie pveii to those thruhs or pulses of 
Miiiinl Hliii-li oceur, sepataled hv inten-.ils of eonipanitive 
Kiletiee. when two Miiinds of in-iiilv the s.une piteh are 
{irodiieeil sinniltaniKinsly. In the nrliele In-i-kukkukstk 
will Ik- euasldi-red the i-lhi-l of simultaaisms wmnls of the 
Kiime piteh on one anotlirr: audit will he shona how 
tlie ivsalliii^ tone may hr proper adjustment he \aiied in 
forre from four times tin- foi-ei- of the hin''li' somiii down 
to uhsolate sili-nee, provided the ino sounds are of er|nnl 
intensity. Uiil it the soemls are nearly though not exactly 
of the same pitch, im adjustment short of alteiation of 
piteh eaa ]iri-veat the well known tattle of Imifn. If. like 
till! ])i.iiiof(irte Inner, ne have tlio powi>r of nlteriii;; the 
piteh of one or Isitli of the notes, we lind that ns we hriii^ 
one nearer to tlieotiier the Is-ats <l«!ei«>ase in rapidily imtil 
it heroines exeeediinrly diftirnlt. fmui tin* peat length of 
time whieli se]iaralcs Ihein, to he rjnilu sure if the ahsolnte. 
unison is reacheii. If. on the other hand, ne s<'(ianite the 
notes ill jiileli, the Is-afs p-ow more rapid until they pve 
the firm pereepfioii of n disefirdaiit (and etentti- 

idly of a eoneord at the disluiiee of a Third), in ]ila(’<- of u 
diseordaiil iihiVom. (ii a similar way jioiiils of liuht pve 
u eontimioiiH lino when Kiieeis'ilin;' om- another iH-ynml .a 
eertaln rale {>er second, as nheii a hiirniti^ stiek is whirhsl 
romul. The seiiw S', luiahle to m-oril the intervals of 
^liu-kucss iM’fore they juv eouquered hy the sueemliiiK 
]siiiits Ilf licht. 

It is easily shown (by the l>ove Siren : see Helmholtz, 
p, 247, &e.) that Iho numl>er of heals in a pven time is 
I'qnal to (lie diirerenee of tlie nuiiiiiers of vihrations exis-utcd 
hy the two tones in the sanu- tinio; or we eun alinw it 
pniphicnily ns uuilcr. L<‘1 one tone vibrate twenty tiniuii 
vliile the otlier vihrites ei^'htinai times. 
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Then at n, r. and « ls»lh vihrations eoiicur. and the tone is 
mnforeed, pving the laat or piil-e; at 6 and <l the two 
scries are eximtiy ujijHised, and in lliis ewe piodiiev u brief 
inunieiit of silence in ]iiire tones, sueli as (liosc of projK/riy 
tiimmteil timing forks, or of slopped orjran pipes. [See 
luTKllFKlcKNcK |. Here wc have, as n-marked nlsive, a 
ditlon'tico of two liotween the mimliers of vihrutioiiK (2n-- 
la=2), and nUo .a jn-iMjaulion of two Isxits, namely, at tlie 
|H>iiils «- and a. 

Ji is mantfi-sl iliat Tonics will Issii hy tiieir 

iip)«r pm-tiuls if their prime tones ore out of unison. It is 
nlwi inamfesL that if their jiriiiu! tones are faulty concords 
tliey will heat hy their upjwr purtiala. For, take the ease 


of a Fifth, the lower note of which \ihrnteK twice while the 
npjier note viorates thrice. 



Then, as tlin jlhiKtiatioii clearly shows, the third ])iirtial of 
the c' slionl.l coiiieide with thn smiiid of the fj\ for Isilh 
alike are //" ; if llien the e' ia not a pun- iiflli to the //', 
iieithiT will the two make a piir<> mnson; and lliev 
will heat, allhoiipli the piinies are far hejond Is-atiin; 
dist.ioee. Tlie same is sliown by the hs-ohiI exani|)]<' to 
hold pKid of a Fonrih, whieli if impure will Is-at hv tho 
fourth partial of the lower note Rpiinst the llmd of tin* 
nppor note. Here nc may also note a cmions jioiiit 
jvniarked hy Ilelmholiz. Tlio lalio of u Fiflh is 1.: 2. 
and it is Hie Ihinl {Mirlial of the lower note which (in the 
case of an iiii]>urc inlcnal) K-als with the m-i-oikI partial 
of the ]ii;'|iei- note. So also (he ratio of a Fonrili is 4 : d. 
and it is hero tlio fuiirlh nml third particles of tlii- res|H't'- 
live notes whn-h heal. The nilo holds psnl for every 
inlcnal, uiisin;; natiiraliy fiom the prineipies laid down 
l.y Hehiiliolfz, to whose work on tlie ' .Sensations of Tone " 
tlie ii-ailer is refenx-d for the detailed cspkiiiatioii of tin- 
plieiiomciM'ii. 

The imti'.iined ear hoars willi ease only nisnit 26 heats 
a sei'otiil; a little traiiiiii;; enables one to h<-ar a little 
oMT tin, so that the 6.1 In-ats of the sciinionu /.o'—c" 
(p>eii ill our ilhistratimi nlsive. at the jiroper pitch) can 
Is- clearly distinpiished after pr.ictiec. (c" li.is fi2H 
uliraliotis ]ier second; // has 4').i: their difT'-ri’iiee is llien-- 
Inro dit, an<l the mimU-r of Is-ats, as previously'.hown, 
follows the dirien'iiee of vihmtioii iiiinilK*rs for tho smo- 
pi-riod of liiiie.) So also the dC Is-al.s piven l.y the saiin- 
notes an octave hitther can he lu-aril, aiul also cm-ii iiion* 
nijiid hints than this, hy training; the ear piuliially to 
their perception. Eevcrtliclcss, it always iviiiaiiis inipos- 
silile t" hi-iir this miliilsT (lit) heats) prcii hy a wider 
iiiteival Ititnr in tho scale. It is excccdiii;;l) diiliciill I" 
hear the fit) Is-als J.er scennd given In /»p'— r' (si-e Iasi 
bar Ilf illiisiralioii) for example. And nltlioii<;h dd Is-als 
per M-eonil mil Is* Lemd witli a little i-aie at iiIm.uI lli<- 
piteh of c", the siuiu- iimniH'r are iiidisliiipiisliulde at 
the piteli of <•', an la-tavc lower. Tlio aiidihihty of bi-at'- 
diminishes for the nundicr per M-C'Ond ns we deM-eiid tli<- 
scale. ami incn-asi-Mis we increase tho iieiiteiiess of the pit eh. 

The piaiioforle p-iu-rally fui'iiishos bat t<H. many •-aaioph-s 
of this phenoinenon, as irriUtino to the ear as Jlickcriiig ol 
I lioht is to tile eyi-; Imt if an even loiviiomturo and uweil 
; ni;nle instrument have preserved the n-atier from tlie 
j experience, he eaii easily pnidtiee it hy woiglitiiic one 
string of tin! two or three loi'inhig tin- unison, with a 
snstll lump of wax. 

lUCAT'TIX, JAHSS, was Ism. in Seothuid, at r.aw- 
mu-ekirk, a village in tin- i-uiiiity of Kincardine, on 26tli 
Octolier, 17d.*i. His pamita kept ii small farm. Janies 
Uealtiv K-eeived hia iiisl cducaliun at tin: villup* schisil. 
He entered Marisrhnl College, Aberdeen, in 1711); obtuilii'd 
ii liiirsiiry, or s<-holarsiiip, and otlier imnouiK; and nftcr 
isimpleting his coiirM* of study wa-s iip|Kiiiitisl. 1st August. 
17fid. M-h(s)]mus1er to the jiorishof Fordmin. nt tho f<s>t ol 
the Uriim])L‘ins. In Uiis sulitury alsaio ins jss-tie teni* 
la-mmeiit was fostered hy th« grand si'eiierj- which sur 
namded liim. and his works evince tho roil and to-stc 
witli whieli lie studied the cver-ehanging U-antieM oC iiutun-. 
lleatlnicfed tlic favonruhln notice of u nuiglilKiuring pro¬ 
prietor, the cclelimted Isird Monboddo, with wlioin he ever 
after muintauied ufriendly intvrcourfic. in.Tmic, X7&H,he 
was t‘I(>ctcd Qslicr to the grammiir-snlaM.I of A)M.'rdpi-ii; and 
ill 17t!0 he WHS uppointisl professor of tnoml jihllosophy and 
logic In Alarischttl Colh-ge. 

His lirst and cliief huainess was to prepare a <!onrHti of 
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Ipctum, the Robstance of wliirli, os tUny won* rotiuMloUKcl 
hy Imin Hhiily iiinl frequent rcviHii>ii,was;;jvei) to tliewoi'M 
ill liin “ KlemeiitK nf Monil Seieiicr.*' His firnr pociical 
attempts were publisheil in iiOiidoii in 17d0. Tite ‘*Min- 
Btn-l" WM commenced in 17CH; but dnriiq' tliut year nil 
Ills pureuitK. except tliose which wmt enmpiilsory. were 
interrupted by the biui hliitit of hJs lieiiltii. Jii 17C7 ho 
Ih'^^iu to eoni|MiKe his Kbhny on Tmtli,” wliicii wns written 
avowedly to einifutc the morn) and inetapliyfieu] iluidrines 
lulvniieed by Hume. TIun work nppeiired in 177(1. 

’I'he lirsi eanto of the “ MuiRtrel " wns puhlishrd aiiony- 
inoiisly in 1771. in 177>) he obtaiinsl .a ]H.-nsiori of X':tO(). 
The kin;' (Cieor;:e. III.) received him with d\slUi;ndblieii 
hivnnr; niid the ('nivcniity of O.xford eoTiferreii on liiiii the 
honoritry de;'ri‘e of In I7hd lie snthwed an iiTe- 

|uiiahle loss in the death of Ids eldest m>ii, a youn;; , 
ninn of t;rent ]>ronusv, at the :i;;e of twenty lwo; juid his , 
dveiiiiin;' healtli reeeiv<-d another shoek in I7ii(i in the 
nnex]H-eted deatii of his only aurvivmg fum after a weik’s 
illness, in tin- ei;;hteeiilli }e:ir of his :i';i>. lie .viid, in 
hMikin;' on tlie eorpse, “ I liavii non dene witli the world," 
and he never apiitl applied to study of any sort. 'I'he 
elosiii;; years ol hi.s life exhibit a liielanelioly scene of ^'hsiin 
and distress, IsHlily and menial, lie was stviiek iiy paUy 
in .Vpril, I7!>h, and afliT one or two sid>.'<sp«'itl attacks, 
eN[iircd IHtli .\n;'iist, iHOti. 

Of Ills writing's the '* Minstrel ” Is that whieli now pro¬ 
bably is most n'ud. It exhibits a stioiqt feehue fur the 
heautii H of nature, whieli will proliably pnaeiil its U'ili.l' 
entirely fur;;olten. Ih-attie’s iiietaphysieal wriliii;;s liave 
the repiilulioii of beiiio elcar, lively, nml attractive, hut in>t 
pnifoimd. Tlie ’‘J'issar on 'I'mtli ’’was niiieh n-ad and 
admired at the time ot its piihlieutioii, hiil has f.ilicn into 
eoinpaiative neshs't. 

BKAUCA1B.E. a t<A\n in the de|Kirliiieiil of iiard in 
1 laiii-c, stands at the luise of a hare loeky ehtl' on the rii;lit 
Icink of the ilhone, -tStt luih-s S.S.l'I. of j'aris and l(i K. of 
Killies. The ]Mipii]ulion in IHK2 was Itfiltl). 'I'lie town 
eoinmunicutes with Taraseou. on the opjiusite hank of the 
Hhoiio, by a nmjxniih'ciit RUK|>ension lind;.'o of four arehes, 
wliidi s]u)iis the river at a point wlieic its breadth i.s I7(lt> 
ti-et. 11 n.as eie.'ted in at u cost of XtKIll.dOO. It is 
tlie Lir;'vsl ill Fnitict'.and ranks next to Meiiai. Thestnv-ts 
of Ue.an.’aire are narrow, but the houses .are pretty well 
built. The most miuirkable huihlinosnre the Toiir-thirrde 
(a Mjiiare tower of udmirable stnictuie), the ehureh, the 
litW'ii-liall, niid the ^'ate of t’-o Ithone. On (he ris-k above 
t he town are the ruins of tho old cnstlc of Ucilieadni, w hieh 
iM-loiipnl to tile eoiints of Toulouse. 

Iteaueaire is very advaiilu^'euusly situatwl for trade. It 
!■.» eoininimicatioii with tile Meditermneaii b\ the Itlmne, 
whieli is iiavipible for vesselsof considerable size up to the 
lown; by the eanal of Heimcaiie. or Ai;Oies-Mortes, whieli 
foims ))art of the ;n'<'at system of eanals that unites tho 
Ivlmiie and tho (innmne; and hy tliK railway tliTon;;li 
Nimes and Montpelier to Cette. A nulway also joins 
Heiineairo to tho iron undeuiil dist riels of Akils and Cirande 
Comlic. its fuvnumble isisition Ion;; made it tin rnlre])ut 
of tho trade of Frnneo with S)uiin, Afrieo, Italy, and the 
Is'vaut. A pY'nt fair is still held here every year durui;; 
llio month of duly, and is one of the lur^p'st in Knropo, 
It is said to date from the year 11tiK. In former times, 
wlien tho fair Wiui fn-c fnnn duty, it was atleiideti by incr- 
elmnts from almost nil parts of Karopi‘, from tho Ijevant, 
and even from Fersiu und Anneiiia; lint the ini|M)sition of 
numerous iin|K)i)tH, fureifpi wars, the eompotitiou of Mar- 
sellleH, l<yoiis, and other places, and tho introduction of 
milways, has ;peally n'diieaxl the numbers nlleiidin;' it. 
They urc, howev-cr. still so largo that for theiraeconiiiioda- 
tiou ft mipplcinental town, rcKularly laid out in strccta, is 
Imilt of tents in a vast meadow Iwrdered with oim und plane 
trees which extends between the Ilhuiie and tlic ruins of 


the old castle. Here .articles of every kiinl, whetlier of con- 
veiiicnc(t or luxury, mny bo found; niid in this city of enmas 
the inaiii biisinesa of the fair is tninsncUsl. A tribunal 
Consisting of twelve members settles .‘iiiy dis|iuteA arising 
Iwtween tiie buyers and bellers during tlie eonliiiu:ims> of 
the fair. All bills nn> piiynble on tlie'27th, und tho fiur 
closes at iiiidiiight ou the 2Kth. Tlie ordinury rommerce 
of the lown euiisisfs of eoni, flour, provision stoies, wine, 
unk planks, &e. The priiieipftl innnufaetiires are hosiery, 
M>rge. silk stud's, nlUo-oil, ]>ottery, and leiither. Tlieix* me 
stone quarries hi the iieigldKiurhoisl. 

The iiunie of the town is derived from Ihllum diiuilruiu 
("lienutifiil sqiiant'’), tho iiniiie hy whieli tho square basu 
on whieli till' i'asUv stands was known in eaily times. The 
town oeenpies tlio sito of tho aneieiit L‘;ieruiim, und tho 
Aiirolian roiul from Niiiies to S]>!iiii pas-nod through it. 
Several n-m.iins of tho Uoinaii city have been di.Miovered. 

BSAUCE. IfA (or,asit is suinetimeswiltten, lii-nulM-\ 
is a distiiet in the funner pvovinee of Orleaimuis in France. 
It now forms thegn-ater jHirl of tlie dep.-irtliicnts of 1 Ci:i:k- 
KT I.«iinK and Cliarlre.s was its capital. 

BEAUFORT, a town in the di-)>;trlnient of Maine-et 
I.oin’, Fruiiee, Is situated in an extmnely fertile eoiuilry 
on tlie rigid bunk of the lame, lb miles Ik of Angers. 
It has a eoiiimiiiial enllege, und 47(11) inbahituiits. who 
maiinf.ieluie saileloMi, ziiie, leather, v^e. There is also a 
eousiderahle trade in oovn, wine, oil, fniit. hemp, ilte. The 
town formeilv had a strong easlle, and it gi\‘‘s the title to 
the Kiiglisli Duke of Iteaiifoil. 

BEAU FORT, CARDINAI., Hemy I'.e.nifoit. Dislmp 
of Winchester aiul ('anlinul of St. Kusebius, was a son ol 
.|i>hu of (iannl. <luko of J.ane;i.ster (father of Henry IN'.), 
hy liks mistress Cal! erine Swynfonl. whom lie subsequently 
married. He was piobubly born alsml tlie year 1 d7(k He 
stmlied at Oxford. Cambridge, and Ai\-la-('ha|H4le. In 
i:fp7 he was eieated bishop of l.ineoln, heeaiiio oliniieelior 
of the I'niversity of Oxford in l.ldS). and in 14(11 bue- 
eei-ilifd the eelebi.ated NVilliniii of NVtekliuiii as liishop of 
\N iiieliester. In the I’arliamenls iif ] l(i4 ami MOa ho 
olheiated ns lord eliuiieellor. an oilice whieli he tilled fuiir 
limes during his life. 

At the CoLiunI of C‘oii'«lanee in 1417 he \oteil for the 
ele(*tion of I’ope Martin V.. who in retiini made him ear 
dinal and ajsislolie. legale in Kiiglaml and Ireland. When, 
lleiirv' V. ende.avoure»l to impose a lax iiihui the clergy in 
order to earry on the war in Fiance, Deanfort slruiigly 
op]KiM'il the measiin-, bu( lent the king X''2 h,UUU out of Ids 
private piirsi' for that |mr|Kise. His zeal for the clergy 
was recognized by tla* piqs-. who sent him to iJcnnuiiy to 
organize a enisailc against the Hussites. This failed, and 
as Hoaufurt used the funds lie had lieuii intmsted with fur 
tliks purpo.se in the tilting out of the F.nglish army invading 
Franre, he eame under the )>u}iul di.s])]easun*. 

On the death of Henry V. in 1'l‘22, Deaulort (with his 
brother, ftfterwinilh Duke of K.xcterlwas a]ipointeil giiai 
diiiii of Ills infant .siieeesMir: Ile.'iufort w:is alM> n meiiilH-r 
of the council of n-gonoy, of whieli the king's iiiiele, 
Humphrey, duke of Hloneester, was tlie nominal Jiead. 
Thu struggle for snpnanaey bidween these ambitions men. 
whieli mKiti assumed the ehariicter of a fiereo |>L-nionul cmi- 
lest, is the most prominent faitine “f Ihi! inlem.il history 
(if F.iighmd fn>m the ywir 1421 to the year of tlieir deutli, 
1447. J)i 142SI (.ardiiiul Kennfort siietasaleil in d(»<troying 
tho power of his rival tiloiiecster, hy Imving the young king 
crowned, und hy iiidiieing the rarliamont to deeliin* on tho 
(Hvnsion that (lie oflieo of protc'ctur, iilled hy tlie duke, wits, 
i/Mo fadn. at an end. From Ixiing ut the head of tho 
council of regenry, Uloucester won thus reduced tu his 
nink ftH i\ From this time till his ib'nih the oouneils 

of the cardinal pnalomiiiftteil in the udniiiiistratioiu 

A jsiwerful jsirty liowevor, lie.aded hy the Duke of 
Gloucester, up{s>sed itself to the ndinimstratiuu of the 
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(■nrdiii.i). In .i uiRctinR of iii'tTH. iti 1 UTl. ll w.w jirojMiscd 
tlu', iw Mic- ili;;iii<y of cnviliiial wii.s, hy tin* l iwof tlw liunl, 
iiKtiiiijiatitflK with tho of u ui 

I'lcaiifort MidtiM Ihs mnov«-(l fmin tin- m-i- nf Wiiii'ticslcr. 
(ilmurstor followed (i]i this ninticHi with :« m-hos el eliurijcH, 
1(1 (iif efIVc't tlml Ik-aiifort li.id iiiniiml the pciiultu-s of 
]>r;i*i))umru4n hinin,:' ni-ec-|i(<-d tin* I'nih-il inil), ismlmy to 
tliu ox]ircsK prohiliition of the )at<- kin;;, lutd 1 h- (■xi-mpti'd 
liiiiiM.>ir UK leoale from juiiKiliction of tlu-m* (if Oiii 
li-i'liiirv. • K.iTiM> rli irecK nuiewist in .1 num-forni:i) 
innniii-r hy (!loni'<'.s)i-r in 1 !•({. lie ensed tlu- I'nrdiii.il 
sdw» of Iiuviii-.; .•niiiisM'd wi-ulth hy disl»onest- iiic.ms. of 
hiiviiii; iO'Ur))i<t tli>' Jiiiirlious of so\t-ri'i;;iity, iuid 
oiretn Thill lliesc cIiuilO's Hen: foniideil jii Inilli ix 
fnun tJie fuel thut two acts of jurUunictit were 
4'iie ill 1 lo'J, uinl other in M^tT, iiideniiiilyin;; 
Ite.difoil ai;.uiiM. flu* )iini:i!tie:i of (iTieimniiie, an«l pimloidii’.; 
liiin fill all I'liiiie.s eoniiiiilleil ii|i to the IMIlii of .Inly in tlie 
list iiaincd year. The arrest and ]irol>.ilile nunder of 
(JIimeeMer an- nsiially aserihed to Ins licice and eour.aja’ous 
di iiiiMeiatiuii (‘f the irelextuslieul eoimKi'llors of tlu- kin;;. 
(i‘l.*neister’.> diiitli tin.k idace on ihii 2Hlli of rehniarv. 
1-117. Tlieeardinal stn\ived his CT'eat ii\id hut six wivks. 
His i;)vul v\e;i]tli was distrihiiteil, aeeordini; to the jiio- 
xisiiins of iiis will, in ■ harit.ahlu donation^; and (he 
Ihisjiital of .Si. ('P.IS.S at Wineliesti-r still exists as a 
ininiuineuL of his imiiiitieeiiee. Cardinal !>eaurorl was 
litiried in the lieuntifnl ehantiy whieh In-ars liis iiaiiie in 
Wiiiehester (Htlieihul. 

BEAUFORT. MARGARET, COUNTESS OF 
RICHMOND AND DERBY. i.s entitled to liononr.ihle 
mention us an eiiiitient )Kilioiiess of litcrutiire, alter tJie 
man tier of tlie a'-ein wliieh slieliM'd. Slie was the (hHi;;hter 

111 Iteiiess Ilf .lolni Ih-aiifort. duke of Soniei-set, eiaiidso 
of .lohn of (lainil. dnke of J..-iiieas(e i of Ihinuid 

III. Maii'aret Keanfoil was Ihii-ii in Jilt. She w.is 
thriee iiianied ; first to Kdiiiiind 'I'udor. half-hiotlier to 
Henry VI., eie-iled Kail of I.'ielnnoiid, hy whom slie had 
one son, afterwards Ih nry \ 11.; secondly, to Sir Henry 
SlafTord, a yiainy-r hi.ineh of the ilne.il iioiise of linek- 
iii:;hani; thiidiy. to I.>a'd Stanley, a ft ei wards Kail of Heiliy. 
i'y the last two niarii.ieix, she ii:i<l iii> issue. She dii-d in 
l.'iOll. null is lairied at Westminster, when* her lomh m.iy 
la* Ki-eii in the siniih aisle of Ilvtirv VII.'s Cha]H*l. 

The Counters of Kieliinond wjts rich. ]iiotis, eliuriiahle. 
and {Jeiierotis. To her bounty Christ's Collep-, Cainliridi;*-. 
toiimieil in l.'illi'i. .and .St. .folm'.s Colieee, Camlirid'tu, jm. 
ji-eted and endowed liy her, Imf not eliurtered till i.ol 1, owe 
liieir exiatenee. .Shi* .tiso estitlilished u ])r»(ex.sorshi]> of 
divinity (with iv salary of yo maiks) in eaeh mrnersity, 
the lioldc-i-R of wliich are culled T.^ly Martriret’s i‘rotes.s(ns; 
uml a|>|K>iitted u public preiu-lier at l'.imlind'.;e (f«il;ii'y 
CUM, wh('Ko duties imi now routined to tin* delnery of one 
SCI moil yearly. 

Wal|ioh* liuK pven Mdb iiohio huh* n place in hi.** “ Cut.i- 
henieof Jhwal uml Xohle Authors.’' lus the truiislatorof txvo 
liiM.ks—“The Miiroiire of (tolde to the .Sinfnll .Soul.” and 
the foiiith hook of Hr. .1. (lerson's “Treatise on tlie linita- 
tloii aiiit I'ollowin" the lUessed Kife of our Most <Men-ifnl 
.Sa.iijiir CluiKl,'* printeil at the end of Hr. Williiun Alkiii- 
soii'k translulioii of the first three IwMiks (I’yiiKou, l.'itMT 

BSAUGENCY, .a town in the. do|>ArtmeTit of l.oiiel in 
Kratice, stands ul the foot »nd oil tlie slope of n hill on the 
ni;ht k-iiifc of the l^nire, 17 miles from Orleans nnd 19 from 
IJIois, on the railway wliieli unites these two cities. Tito 
]Kipulatiiin ill iMK'i was 4tiU(l. Tin* Isnre is croKseJ hy a 
stone hiiilee of tliirly ureli**s. The town was fonrierly 
defemh-tl hy w.dls, towers, and IwstioHs. Some of these 
works still reni.(ill noil jireverx-o the feiuhd flp]>oarftnce of 
the town. C<ihspirnous almvo the old himM*H rises the 
s(jnaru Honjr.ii tower of the tenth or eleventh century, of 
very ma&sne. eotistrnetion and 120 feet tu height. The 


hiwn-lntll is a Iniilding of the raipi of Fraucis I., mid the 
(-liureh of .St. Ktieiuie is one of the most .'ineient in Fraiin*. 
Hriiidy. eloth, and leather are manufactured, and the town 
gives its name to one of the best wiiie.s of tlie Mrldami.n.s. 
In the n*)igion.s w.ir.s of the sisteenlh eeiitiiry it was taken 
several times, and was the scenoof eiuel n«is.saeies, Huns, 
Snv'Us, Nonn.'iiis, and Knglisli have oeenph-d it in tnin; 
and on the Wtli of Hee.cinlwr, 1870, it was raptnied, 
nfter an ohstinate light, hy the (h‘nnnns under the eoni- 
maiid )if flu- Duke of Meekleidiurg, who here took 
inisoiier.K and six gnus, 

BEAUHARNAIS, ALEXANDRE. VICOMTE 

DE, a Freiiel) geneial, w.w horn at M.n'tiui(|ni* in I7tii). He 
seized with disliiietion under KoehuinlH*au in the Anieiieau 
Wav of Inde|ientU'iiee. Proceeding afterwards to Paris, he 
espoiisi*)! the impnlav oaiise, and though eiected hy tli«- 
nobility and gentry of Itlois a memk*r of the Stales gi-m-ial, 
111- ^ofl•^|. -nil Aiignst, 1785t, for flic e<|iia]ity of all eili/^eith 
and the alHilition of jirivileges. llewas.npiWijnted seeiel.iry 
of the M.itioiial .Asseinldy, and allerwujds joined the aim\ 
of the north as geiieial. He, resigned tins olliee in K'.'.'S, 
ill eiin.sei{aeiice of a deen-e of the th>nventi«ii exeluding 
iioldeiiieii from the anny, and rcliit'd to ids rounliy resi 
denee at Ferte-Iiidi.inlt. Fnmi tin.** In* was hnnight hy an 
order fruin the ievohiliouarv tiihuiial, and put upon Iti-i tiial 
for eotiiplieity in the .'surrender of M.iin/. lleing foiiinl 
guilty ami senteucetl to death, he was gfillotined on 2.'Jid 
.fnly, 17111. meeting his fate with eahniie.sx .md cour.i-j.-. 
At an eiii ly |H*riod of Ids enix-er he imiriied Mdllc. •Tosepliim- 
Tasc-licr de la Pagerie, who suh^eqneiitly lK.-e.ann- tin* wiln 
of Kii|ki1<-oii 1. and em{>iX'.sx of Kraiue. 

BEAUHARNAIS, EUGdlNE, son of Mcomte Ah \ 
undre I'.i-auliarnaK, was ls>rn in Si j>tenil«-r, I7>*<>. .iiul 
n-eeived Ids e.irly laiuo.-itiun .at tin* Collegi' of Si. ticinrdn 
en-Kivc His mother. .Tos«‘pldne, in 179(!. nianh-d .is Inr 
seeoml litisiuind taeiieral N.ipfdcoii Itonaparle; who (re.iled 
lier ehildieii, Kngeni- and Horte.nse, as if they hail li«-(-n In. 
own. Kiigeiie aeeoiii{):iide(l l{ouu}iarle to Italy*, and iifii-i- 
w.iids, ill 1798. to Kgyjil. where In* acted .ns his ahh- dc- 
eainp, and was ever idtcr employed nnd Irustial by him 
till Ids r.ill in l8l I. When [(ona]u(ile iH-e.inu- eiop(-ior 
Kiigeiic wa*! erealed a prince of the new* empin.', and in 
IMI.» w;us ap]M>inti-d licerny 0 / the uewly-emiteil kingdoin 
of Italy. Ik- was adoptc-d hy NaiKileon in .Tannary. lK(n;. 
and Koiin after inamed Augusta Amehn, daughter ol liir- 
King of ItavnriiL 

In llu- dUnsti-ou.K ix-fnat from Mom-ow Kiigi-in- sin-eeedi-d 
ill kecjiiiig togi*l)ier the rciimants of his own corp.s, ami 
iiiaiiituiidng bonie order ami discipline mnoiig tlii-m: and 
after Napoleon and Mural had left the army lie tmil; tlie 
eommaml of the whole. After hi.s I'elurn to Ifaly in M.ii’*li, 
lKl-1, iH-iiig altneked hy tin* .Anstri.uis on one side, and hy 
Mniat at the Insid of tliij Ne.apolitan nniiy on the otliei, he 
withdrew to the Mineio. On ihi! Hitli of April Kiighiie 
and Marshal Ih-llegrmie, tlie Anslnaii cominaiider, .sigm-d 
the eonveiitioii of Sehiariiio hy* wliieli hostilitie.** 

were Kit.s)ieiided, the French troops reimdning in Italy weie 
sent away, and Veiiiec, Ix-gnuiio, and other forlres.s'*s weie 
delivered np to Austria. I'lsm this lingciie rt-lircjl with 
his family to ll.iviiiiiu 

After leaving Italy Kngeiie livfsl diiefiy at Mnnieli. at 
the (Hiiirl of his fatlier-lii-law, with the title of Priiiee nf 
J.ouehteniK'rg. He died ul Munich on (hu 21st of l*Vbru.n'y, 
182-1, at llie .nge of foily-llvc yeni'S. 

BEAUJOLAIS, a district in the former pruvihe** of 
LyoiinaiK in France. It now forms Um tiorlhem jMivtion 
ol the dc)iarliiieiit of Uiionr, and juirt of the amindissc- 
ment of Itoannc ut Uie department of Luiiut. H(.*anji*u was 
the eilpitsd. 

BEAULIEU, a parish in tho county of Hampshire, G 
miles N.K. of Lymington, containa a priory founded by 
King .lohn, to avert, it ia wud, divioe wruUi for his cruel 
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trcntmcul of llip Clstoroifln monks. Snlwoquonf. inonnrrlis 
sIiciwihI iniioli (nvMUr to tlio (■stnlilisliinciit, nuil Innuc-piit HI. 
^i-nnlntl a riK^l of siuiflmiry, winch was luu^ tiiiii oxlcii- 
Mv«'1v nuuii- IU.C' of. Aimui!^t iho fuKit'vc*. wor«* llics wifi* 
of ^V.irwU-k tin: kinC'Tnakcr, anil also IVikiu Wavln-rk, who, 
Jiow'i*v<T, volniitnrily ftiivc liimsolf ii]i niiiliT jmiinisi- oi his 
life Is-in;' s|Kim). 

BXAVMAKCHAIS. PIKBIIX AUGUSTIN 
GABON DE. a 1' ri'ni'h wit, and dmniiitisi, was 

Imiiii at. Paris on S'tth .laiiuarv. His hillior was :i 

Wiiti'liiiiiikor, mill hr»U|')il up ids m>ii t*i the ■%iiiii<* Imsiin-ss, 
ill wliii-li TOiin^ Ih'iminurcli.iis showi'd I'Oiisiih'ralili- skill. A 
now fKC]ip(*nti‘iil wliioli In* had intnnlni-i'd Imviii" Iktii pirati-d 
la aihal inakcr, hi* ii|i]>i-alvd (o tin* AiiuIi'Iim of Srionn's 
.Hid cstalilislii'd his richt to tli<- iini-iition rvcnt 

alinifli'd till* atti'Utioii of tin* kiij^', I.onis XV.. and ;^vi* 
I'i'.iniii.iii'Ii.iis a fiMitiii" in (In* I'oiirl. wJiii'h ho smiu Inrni'd 
to his adMni1a(;r. Iti-iii:.' p.issioiiati-ly ioinl of unisic.mid a 
virv skilful plavi-r iiiioii lln* li.irp ami ituitai. la* alliai-tnl 
till* .itli'fitioii of till* ii:niL'liti‘i' ot till* kin*;, and was 
iij'jioiidcd fill'll iiinsii—inaslcr. 'I'lii* wifi-of tin* I'oinplndlri 
of tin* io\al hoiisi-hold )ia\in^ fi>ii«-i-i\i-d a slrolio iMtai-li 
iiii-iit to Iti-aiiiiiaii-liais. shr |HTMiadrd In-r laislianil. who 
was adiaiiPisI in lih*, to ri*sii;ii in Jiis faMnii. and on In-r 
Iiits1i;ind‘.s di‘iilh I'i'aiini.irrhais ni.iirii-d la-r. and foiii \iai.' 
lali'r ohtnim'd :i litli'of nohihty. At coinl In- nnuh* tin* 
ai-i|it,iiiitan<-i‘ of tin* haiiki-r Itiivmioy. hi whoso a'Mstaix'i- 
hi- was t-n.il>l<sl to i>hcji;'i- in si-vi-ral liirv.-if.\i- sjn-rulations 
and aiii.nss l-l■||sidl•l‘ahh- wi-,dlh. Ih- also turia-d hisatti-u 
lion to htiTatiiri-. and in IToT prodiu-i-il Ids lirsl plai. 
*• l''.n"i-iHi‘.” aii'l in ITTu aiiotliir. i-nlithsl -I.i-s in-iiN 
And'." daiiii;' hissinn* <•ll:ra;Il•ll in a lawsidl with tln- 
ol Duvi'i'iici. hi- pllhlislird Ids ".Mrllioiis" in 
177 I, whii-h wi*n- uniM-rs.il1v n-.id and i^ivi* linn iiiitiirns 
|N>|iiilariti. Ill llii-si- III- displaii'd siiih pi-w'i-is ot wit, 
.s.iir.isiii, and lo>-ii-,i> to .iiousr ■‘ii-ii Ihvi-iiii of Vnll.iiri-, 
whili- Ids tri-ih-li.iiit i‘.\)Kisnri*ol thrahuM-s tli.it wi-n- lirini^- 
iin' on till' lli'iolniioii i-mili ihnti-il imt a iillli- to iiasti*n its 
arrival. In consriini'ni-i* ol this In* lost tin* faioiir of tln- 
onrt for a tiiai*. Inil iifiviwaids ii-;?nni‘il it. and was i-ni- 
]iloyi-d hy till- king to tnk<* Mi]>p]ii-s id niom*y to tin* i-oloiiists 
:*f .\im-iii-.i, ihi-n 1*1)000^1 ill a stmggh* with J'ai"l:iiiil. ih- 
aiso irad'sl largi-ly nn Ids own avi-ouni in arms ami aiimiii- 
iiitioii. and inaiU* ixi'v iaigi- siinis hy ids tvaiisai-tioiis, in 
l77o III* hi-oiight out " l.i- Iiarhior d»* Scvilli-.” and in ITs* 1 
“ l.i- Mariago di* I''igiivo.“ Tlinsi- worlil-f.nm'il <-iiim-ilk*s. 
although llii-y iiiunifostli fai.io-d the rising llanii- of ri'voln 
idia.s, wrvi* very si still at llii* finii* of their 
prodneliou, and to tills day alVonl neiei-teasing delight, 
it I - iiiMiii f)ii*s«* that lleauinnrehais' fan.i- ihietly rests 
Both eoniedii s li.ivehe(*u tnade to serve as lihretli foro|K'ias: 
the wriiiid. as tin- ‘•NnZZi- di I-'ig.iro." Is a masli‘r|iii-ei‘ hy 
Me/art, till* Kr.st gidtis a new iimiiortaliti thi*ongh ISossini. 
11 is 1 -losing years w-eied.irkei'eii hy peetiiiiarviiillieultieK, and 
lie was (amipi-lled to take refuge in Kiigl.iinl and Holland, 
having eome iiiiiii*r the snspieioti of tin- ri jiiihliraii leaders, 
ite died rather suddenly 17tli M.u. ITl'd. His woikswen* 
]mli1ish«sl in ihllti, und again in lsg 7 . An inleit-stiiig life 
of Beaninarehais wfw published hy.M. de Lotnenie in iKali. 
wiiieii has hi-cn IninslHliHl iutn Kn-'llsh hy H. .S. Kdwnrds 
(funr \ols. ttdld), 

BKAUMA'RZS (French. “I'nir Marsh"),a parish.l>or- 
niigli, iiorl. and the eouiity town of Anglesey, Norl li Wales. 
11 is situaliil oil the Bay of I'eiuniitiris, at the uorlheni 
eiitrunei* of tin- Mi'iini Strait, and is 4^ miles from llie 
Meimi Bridge, tidies froiu Buiigur. and iiiik*.s N.VV. 
from Ismiliiii. The eiistle of Heauiniiris iraa prolitihly the 
origin of the totni. After Edward 1. had Recured Ids 
eon<|iu-stfl in Oiimarvoiishiru hy the eriK-.tion nf the ejulleM 
of Carnarvon niiil Conway, lie builL th.it of Beuiimnris in 
liSl.'i. .-k low s|»ot was Hi-k-cti-d for the site, in order to 
-huve n large fosse aniiind the easlk* tilled with water from 


the sen. A canal was al-so eut to cnahlo small vessels to 
ili.si-hni-gc their lading under the walls for the use ol tliu 
gnrrison. Tin* ruins of the rastk* consist of an outer 
, luilliuiii ll.liikeil with ten lircidar bastion tnvveis, atnl with 
: an ailvaiii-ed woik. ealleil tin* Ciiniier's Walk, im tin- sooUi 
I side. About the eentre of fids fortifk'il incl'isim- '•t.im s 
, llie prlii<;i|>al hniliUiig or kei'|i. J| is m-arlv i|iadi.iii'-.iit.ii, 
with a lai;t(* round tower at eaeh angk. ami aiiolhei in ih'* 
i-entn* of i-aeh fai*i-. Tin* prini-ipal entranee fai-es Ihe >-<a, 
ami is foriiii'il h\ twoeiri'id.ir Imstioii towers. In the (-ml 
. War Ihi* eastle w,is lu-ld foi a tiim- liy the UoyaliKts against 
. the P.Lrliuiiient. and in HI Hi it was surrendurod on terms 
■ ot hoiioiirahli* e.i|ntnlatioii to (leiieral Myttoii. When 
I Edward 1. hidit tlie town h-- MtmiiimliHl itwitli w.ills, tniultt 
I it a eiir]Kii‘ation. and gave it gi'eat ]irivileges and some 
j v.-Iii.iMi- lands. I.hingi-fiii, Andw-rh, anil llnlylte-ad, with 
I'M-aiiniaris. fimm-rly sent .i im-inlH-r to P.-ii-liani>-iit. hiil they 
I wen* di-|>rive<l of sepamte icpi-i'-enlatiou in IXHo. 

I Ih-.iuinai'is roiniinimls lov>-|r marine views, and is .i 
favoiirile n*sorl i-f visitors for M-a-hathing. Tiien* is roni- 
mnidi-.ilioii hy steam witli l.iverpiHil during the smiiim-r. 
The li.iy Is-fon- tin- low ii all'oids 'ommI .iiii-hor.'ige for sliips, 
i haviiiL' V l.ithoins water at tin* lowest ehh. Vessels often 
' lind .M-eiirity llieie in hard gali-s. Tin* town of Beanmaiis 
^ eoin.ists ot eevi-i'al slre«-lj.. ol whieh one. temdiiated hytlie 
lastle. is well hiiill. anil lh<* Imiisi-s m-at. Thi*ie i.s .an 
, Eplseopal chapel (-ont.-diiing some tine moiinnients, tnwii- 
' hall, eoiinty-h.iM. and I'UstotH-lmusi-. The i-xpnvts iiie 
eliietiv ei*p|H-r and o|h**r oie-. slate-, and marhle. I'ndei 
' tin* Munii-ipa) Ciirj-i.ialioiis Ki-feriii .-\i-t the Isinmgh is 
govi-rnisl hy a mayoi. fom aldeiim n. and twelve cmim-il- 
li'i-s. The isipulatioii of tlie p.irlianii-iitary iKirongli in iKM 
111 the- p:irish. 15'‘ 'Hie immlH‘r of vessels 
registered as iH-longiiig to tin- port in issi) was IJHI 
Ions). The entries and elearmu'es e.-ieli averaga 
’ alsmt hOnU Ions) |a-r annum. 

: BEAUMONT. FRANCIS, and JOHN PLETCBEB, 
j |Hiets anil dramati.sts. Me lollow tin- example of ioniier 
i<io*'rn|iliers in relating wh.il is known of the lives of tlie.se 
ilistiiigiiislieil iiieii, wlio wi -o i-Iom-Iv iissoi-mli-d in their 
fi-M-ndship .!« well as literaiy lalx-uis, in one ni-tk’Ie. 

KitVNI-ls Itl.MMiiM' Ihl d son Ilf Ft 

Beaumunt, om- ol the jnilg<-s ot tin* Couil of ('oirilii<>u 
Pleas, and of Aiiiie, daughter of (li-orge Pii-ne]H>iot. of 
]loliiie-l’ieri'e|)oiiit, in the eoiintv of KoHinghmii. He was 
hont at the family seal at dr.iee Dieii, in Li-ieestersldri- in 
l.'imi. At ten years of age (.lor ]ieii)>ti‘ went earlier to the 
niiiver.silv In tlio.se davs) ]h*amiiont was admitted a gi'iitle- 
I man eommi'mTof Brofidgalr‘sHnll(nnwPeinhriike('ollegi-), 

! O.xfoid. He afterwards heeame a student in the Temple, 
Eondoii; iinirrinl rrsnla. daugliter and co-heir of Henry 
Isley, of Smdividj'e, in Kent, hy wliimi he hud two dimgli- 
lers; died before In- vr.is tlihly. hi tin* spring of the ye;ii 
Hlli, and hiiried at the eiitr.iiK-i- of M. Beui-diel's 
Chapi-l, in Bestminsti-r Ahhey, witlioni any iiisriiption. 
.As Beniunuiit's lilewius so sh<<rt.and his writings ajtpan ntly 
so mmierous, it is natural to suppo-se that he jiaid litllo 
attention to llie law. He records, in a [sietical ejiislle, his 
intimacy with Den •lonson uiiil the other men of literal v 
pursuits who assi*mkli-d at the Mi-imaid Tavern. 

.IiHiN Fi.Kn'iiKK was Umi Di-iemiH-i. l.*)7t'. at Byn in 
.Sussex, of which phusi his father was iiicunilieiit. The 
latter suh-si*qncntly iHs-ameiims'iis i-ha|>lain, dean of I’oter- 
Uireiigh, liislioj: of Bristol in of Won*i*slev in 1&U3, 

and of Tsnidoii in lo!14. He died Ifitli •lime. ].''il'ti, in dis- 
lr<'ssedeirennistancc.s. le.'vviiig eight cJnldren. .lolm Fleu lier 
entered Bcnm-t College, C'amhiidge, loth October, lohl. 
He Wivs resident at Cambridge in lui>3, but hmr long he 
n-Hi»ined and whether he tiKik any degrts* is niieertain. 
His earliest known ]itay was piodneed in l(!0G-7. and he 
■Hiiitiimed writing until the close of his Ufu in I(i‘i6, wliou 
he fell a victim to ihe plague. 
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Tlii* tiu-atni was iiumt ]>n>tiHbly 1h<* tncaiis of brinf^iii; 
thcM'. two fripiiiia into flri|UHliitniiri< witli ciic-li oilier, and 
iltfir fuLuio workK, ooiibistiiie of lUty-two jilays. in luidi- 
linn lo a intiHqtir mid some minor ]KN-iiis, wen' ]iiililiMii'd in 
tliclr joint luiuieb, wliieli imist foreicr H-inuin iiiM-|Miral)1y 
•’oliiK’ctud. Accuriliti{t t<> Anliis’y, fneiulbliiji whs 

Kiu^'uloi’ly <^osi‘, KO tliat wiiilo iIjcv liird toi'otlior tlicr Itad 
IkhI. board, and A]i|>iux-1 in coiinnon, whicli slate of tilings 
oonliuued nntil tin- niavri.t;;(‘ of Iteaunioiit. A iiatiind 
euriosity has ■•Kisteil !•> know wli:it. wen- llie di^lillo|li^lli||^ 
i-barAeteriKties of tlie ]K>ttioiis fimiislied lo ilo-ir eoniiiioii 
writiD^b by ihesi' illnsh-ioiis fiieuds. It lias generally Ihshi 
belicveil tlial l-'leleliei eoiitribiitisl tin- vivaeily anil Ileau- 
iiioiit till'jad;niH-nt. "I liaie be.iitl,” says Anlni-y, “ Hr. 
•lolin Karip (sitn-o liislioji oi Saruiiij say, n liu kiii-w tliein. 
llial Ids (l>euiiiiioiit's> main ImsInesK was to (■orreet tlie 
ou-rflowiiii's (d Mr. Fb-tiliej's wil.” Vet Kaile, in bis 
verses ii|M)ti r>e:iiniioiit, e\)>n*ssly alliibiiles lo liiiii whole 
plays III uideli his p-idiis is (piite as exiiln-rant as Kiel 
ehei's. Tin- leasoti whieli Auliiey pue for their sliiai* 
per.soiial atlaelaiieiit may apply wilii eijiial tnree to this 
ijiiestioii. “'I'heienas a woinlerfiil eonshnililyor ]ihaiisy,'’ 
lie Niys, “lietwi-eii him 11'e.'iuiiiuiil I and Mr. .loliii Fletclii-r, 
nliieli eaiised the dean-nesM- of rr'H-iidshi]i ta-twas-ii them." 
Tin* •■wonderful ■■oiishiiility of phaiisy" was s«-i '0 in their 
friemlKhip as well as in tlieii ]ilays. Tiiey loied ono 
uiiotker fully and entirely, and e.\liihitei] the only eve;ii 
s|Ksstavh' eNiKliite ,^wo men writai; ni. nial 

)iinc/.liim posleiity 1 know wldi h was wldeh. precisi ly U-- 
eaiiMt their hn-iiltii-r w idi-iilieal. lit .iiid Flet- 

eher aie the dramatist so.' nil olln-rs whom a lilierul iniHlern 
leader eould the liesl eiidme to sis- in an espiiri;attsl i-ihlion. 
'J'l.e litnest eharaeti-r.s ill their plays aie iioL fiei- from an 
admixture of lliiiios ivhieh they ou^ht imt to t.llk almut; 
while chastity is oieiwron^lil. and pul-to .ihsiiid liials, a-s 
il llieie eoiild in- no t.iitli in it hiit rroin Hie most exlraia- 
e.nil pi'Mif. hi short, a Mioiethin'; not eiitiiely I me loiiiiinre 
]M-r\aiies all their wriliiip^. innidiio side hy side with the 
I'resliesl and hwi hesl [lassaoe.... and n Idle one half of a scene 
or sunielunea o| u sjn eiii, or even a eonple ol sentriiees, 
"iislies out fn>m the nuthoi's heait, tin- olh'-r Is hronL'Iit 
Imm sumo f.iiitustie fniint.iiii ol eonrt maimers and talk, 
.mil |ir(Hliie<sl lor th<- sake id’ eth-et upon the town. 

BEAUNE. an okl liurp.midiaii town in the de|sirtmei>t 
of C'dlc'd'di', ill Fr.iia-e, is hiiill at the tool of a hill, on 
the lillle riuT lh>n/coisi-, 2.'i miles S. of Dijon, and laid 
i LOIKI iiihahitants ill 18K'J. ‘I'lio town is well ladlt, the 
stn-ets are struiolit, and kept clean and coo] hy miming 
siu-.niiH and ioiiiitain.s. It was fonneily ioitiliisl, and had 
s'-verid f'ates. 'J‘)ie raiii)>arts still leiii.iiii; th<-y iin- pliiiiled 
with trees, niid form an a^is-ahle pronieiiade. llnadrlotli, 
'iToe. ilnifigets, and lar{{i: uuiiiIm-is of wine easks areinude. 
1'he t'hurcli of Notre Ihune, fomided hy Duke Henri of 
iSuiUimdy ill is e.imsidonsl the tiiiesl in the de)mrl* 
ineiil al!-r the Ciltln-dral of Dijon. The t^hnreh ol St. J’ien-'- 
w.ts ioniplvUsl in I '*8 * in its ens-tion the materials uf an 
old li-.-aihru temple were used, and repieseiit.-iliuns of ]u;'an 
s.ierinees, :uidinKrrl|itions in Ihnnan diuraeter, are still klx'ii 
oil tile pillars of the elmreh. The hospital, foninlod and 
■■iiilowed hy eliaiiecllur Itollin In 14-ill. is a Imaiitifnl Gothic 
l-uitdiii^. The olhern-nmrkahleokjectsiii the town art-lbu 
ilieatrr, the piihlie haths, llio public lihnirr, in whi -h there 
.ire :(ii.UO0 lolmnes, a Iwantifiil fountain collcii L'AiffUo, 
and a ]ar;,T puhlio carden. Ih-uiiue is llm M>at of a Iribniial 
of liM, liintauce .ind of e-ninineroe. Tlie town i.s snpposid 
to d ..«> its n.itne from tin* Litin /ft/Zomi, and lo have 
li.id .1 Ihiiiian or];;in. It wua «-«‘i-tHinly fra-tilied as early ns 
the seventh ifiiturv. H was fonneily the ie.sid«nco of 
several of Ixr dukes of IlurKiindy. and the tirsl. Ki-ssion of 
the i»arliameiit of Ihircundy was held In il. Tin- eiivlruiiH 
Ol JJeauiie prodiiee Ihirpuidy wines of llte lii-st clnwi, and 
contalji several stuluetitiv grottoes. There is a cascade 


Mil f«H‘t high at Niday, the birthplace of Carnot, at a short 
distaiiec fnaii Beaune. 

BEAITNB 1«A BOU.ANDE. BATTLE OF. a 

sanguinary anil closely wmtestwl eiigageincnt fougiit on f li«- 
iKth Novemlier, 1«7». lietweeii the French iicwly-iaiseil 
nrmy of the Ijiin*. under <«eiieial d’Aurelles de i’aladine, 
and the le ft wing guilder (ii-tieral Volgllts Ih-tz) of the 
e\lemled (lermaii anny coveijiig tin-south of I’uiis. Iho 
attack wxH eoiimieiieed hy De Faladiiie, wlio lio}H-d llins to 
foiee his way lo Foiitaiiiehleau.ami from thence lulvaia e to 
; the re.scuo of I’aris. Jlis troops, few of whom had till umv 
••v«-r heeii under lire, fought with heroic courage, luid more 
tli.in onre attempted lo storm Die Geniinn ]Kjsitioii, hut 
were repulsed with fearful loss*. .Sueees.sive onslaughts, 
however, weu- so weakening the (ieniiau foi-ci-K that the 
ultimate is.<uie oi the battle would have heen very doubtful 
inil for the linn-ly arrival of IViiiee Fredeia-k t'harh-s. with 
l.irge ndufon-emeiits. This eompletely lunietl Du- day, and 
Die French wi-ie e«)in|H>ll(sl to retire with heavy loss. Tin- 
Dermaim also evacuated Die town during Dm- night, hut 
' only to prepaid for that siiuiiltaiieouH advaiiee along llieii 
I whole hue wliieh entirely sluttered tile great iiniiy g.iDieied 
on the lioiie. 

BEAUVAIS, an .im-ienl e]iiseup.d eity of Fie.trdv, 
ii<>H tlie e.ipilat of tlie <h-|Mirtmeiit of Ihw, in Fraiiei-, is 4't 
I miles N. Iroin I'aiis. and had lo.Otni inhahitauls in IKM'J. 
It Is situated ill .1 fertile valley suiroiiuded hy wooded hills, 
till two little livers, the Aveloii and the Theraiii, whleh 
I meet m the tiivvn. and throw tln-ir nnitetl waleis into Die 
' (li*'e little S. ol t'riiil. The stn-ets ol iM-.mvais are 
straight nor regular, hnt great inoveineuts have 
I Ikh-u made of late years. Soim of the Imiii.m-s iiu-.liowevei. 
still built o| wiHs), and many of them liave tin- e\teiioi-s 
decorated with emioiis eaniugs .and seu)pture.>. Beauvais 
; was fuitueily surioumhtl with rampaits and liiteln-.s; lliesi- 
I have disip)ie.iieil, ami given place to hi-aulilnl pruineiiade.s 
j pL-iiiled v.ilh Iri-es. In Du- interioi ot tin- town is a pari 
; failed -‘ la lite.'’ wlik-li is-ars marks of gie.it aiitii)uily'; it 
is of a sipiare fonn, iH'girl with massive walls 7 /i-el thiek, 
and Jianked with loiiiid towers. TliCse walls aie said to 
date fioiii liomali times. Tlie tuihurh I.e Thil or St. I.iieieu 
i-iiiitained the ahhev of SU i.uuieii, founded hy (ihildehcrl 
ill the lilDt eentnry. 'J'he ahhev ehnreh. sirimtiul on a hill 
siveied with vh.i-s, eoiitaliied alntucs of all the kiiig.s and 
liM-eiis of the Merovingian dynasty, and a large imiidM-r of 
other eurioiis and priniious objects, all of which were di.s- 
persetl or destroyed at the licvulutioii. Ih-.iiiv.-iis contains 
several line public buildings. The (hithedi.d ot St. i'iern- 
is gieatly admired for its favade, its vast size, great eleva¬ 
tion, and delieaey oi hlrDclui'e. Thu < Imir is bd feet wide 
iK-lw-i-eii Die walls, 117 fis-t long, ami Ifdi feet high, Is-hig 
the loftiest in the vvorhl. Tiii> inlerior is lighted hy win¬ 
dows ol Dm Imst |M-iiod of gbiss-paitiliiig, aiid decuruted 
with beiiuDful silk tapestry, n-pn-si-nting scriptuial snb- 
jee.ts. (aintigiioiis lo the laithvdial is u hasihea of the 
si.xth eentnry—one ol the oldest buildingit ot Div kind in 
Fiance. The (diurch of Si. Ktieinm is famous among 
nu-incoiogists fur its iicuipturcs and its iiiugnilicent win¬ 
dows, and is considered a tine spocinicii of Dm Iteimissaneo 
style. The towii-liouse foniis uiie side of a large square; 
it is an elcg.iul inmleni struetun-, and presents hy* iU 
regiil.nity a striking contra.st to the houses m-ur it. Tin* 
«-pisei>)HU palace (now the juilucc of justice) was relmill in 
the tifteeiitli century, and roseiiibleu, with its ghdiiig wiill.s 
and towers, a little fortress. The college, cstahlisliud in tlm 
fonimr lirsiilinc convent, isn largo and coinniodiom+imlhl- 
iug. Beauvais also coiilaitM a public library, Dicatrc, eourt- 
bousii,largeeavalry barnick.audtwu wcll>endowud hospitals, 
(liii- of Dm hospiliilK rocoivi-M orpliHiis and foniidliiigs, who 
are instructed in nil the pmccKses of tlw inuiiufuctiiro of 
hriNidclotli, from the washing of tlio wool to tlic dressing 
uftlmeluth; the prodU niisiug from the work urc uddud 
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th« fniirlrt Ilf tlio iiiHtitutiun. The town nW |M>hHCH.seH 
A chAtnher of nrlt< uiid nuinnfiiuturtis, unil Iribunuly uf iiriit 
iiihl»ui‘o of eummurcti. 

The iDiiimfoctureR of Ih-aiivtiiH nre importnnt. For Milk 
tiijM'slrieK il halt loiif; fiuiioiiH—a ^ivtTutnent inniiD' 
fiieliiry having exiatod tliorA miicti 16G4. liroodelotliN of 
eveiy and coinnr, tianuelH, eHpeciiilly a kind ctdled 

nutllftoti, HwmiKduwiiH, aliawlx, hoKicr)’. cotton and wiHiIh'ii 
vania, ribboiiK, block lane, china, and chumieni pi-udiieta. are 
al.Mi exteiiHivoIy mimiifaetured. TIkti' am (‘Ntaldiiihnienta 
for blencliiiig linen, tanneiieK, mid dye-housps. The eoin- 
inevcoof the town eoiiAintarifitfl indnslrinl producUund corn. 

lU'imvaiN was utlled ('wmirnmoi/uii by thii Itoiniins till 
the tiino of CotiKtunfiist' the fireat, wlien, from the Culth* 
tritx' whoKe eA{iitiil it was. it tiHik llio name of Jif/lornri, 
to wliieli tliu modem iiaiiic ia elenrly tniuenble. It fell 
under tin* ]xmer of Chilperic in -iri.uiiil in sueeeeding 
limes wuH often taken. )nllu<;ed, anil biirued by the Nor* 
iii.m». Ill the ritizeim frameti n charter for them¬ 

selves, to wliirh they forcctl their liishop to swear olH'dienee. 
In llie rixing «>f the pe.'uciiitry in lo.'i7 HenmaiH took |un'l 
ai'aiuot the Uolile.s, and tlie iieielilHUillKMid was the M-ene 
of a griuit slaughter of tiie |ie.is:mts. I'lie Kiiglish made a 
lieiee but luisiic.eessrnl ass;ntlt upon the city on tlie 7th of 
.lime, l-l.’Ct. Ill 1-17:1 it was is-siegeil by (.'bailes tie- Hold, 
diike of Hurgundy. with an army of NO.lMdl men. Hoiiig 
tleslituie of a garrison the eity iniglit liave fatien by a 
riiH/i i/r iiiiiiii bad not the eitixens lioldly closed tlieiv gates, 
and maintained an obstinate ^■^istanee until help nrrivtsi 
lioiii I'aiis. During tliia megt* the women tiF Heativais 
dir-tingiiishcil tliemseKes by tlieirroiirnge. and one of lliem, 
h.iiiied .leainii! I.ii!iic. battle-axe in band, tore down ami 
Isirc otr in Irhmipli .t sluiidani wliieii li.aii just bism planted 
on the wails by the Hurguiidiaiis. This eniivagisjus act 
proeiinsl tortile lieioiite the name of deaiine la llaehette. 
.ind has liccli celebialiHl nervyear sinee. e\ei jif forasliori 
time after the Kevululhm. by a procession in wliieli the 
b.Miiier is cunii'd by Aoimg girls, ami tbc women take pre- 
<‘<sleitec of till* men. The piiM-e^iMoii tnkes pl.ice on tlie 
Siindnv nearest tlio I-Jlli of October tilie feast of St. .\n 
g idiemc). TJic Imniier is earefnily pn-sened in the town- 
bail. A statue of the heroine stands in the great .Mjiiaie. 
i'lom its iiiiprcgnauilily Bcamuis obi.-iinud the name of /.n 
I'utxUr. It won, however, surprised and ca}itured by the 
rmssiatis on HOtli >SeptemlK*r, it<7(J. 

BEAUVOISIS, LE, a distriet in the former iinoinee 
of Picardy, which now fomm the greater ]uirt of the iin-oli- 
disseinent of Heauvais in the deparinieiit of Oi.sk. 

BEAVER is the Kiiglish niune fur the genus (\istor, 
lH.‘Iuiigiiig to the order Uodkntia. ‘1 here an- two incisors, 
or cutting teeth, au<l eight niulaiii in each jaw—twenty iu 
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nil. Tliv incisor teetli of the beaver nn* bncid, flattened, 
iiud protected anteriorly by a hiycr of orangc-eolouri'd 
enamel, the mst of the tootl) being of a comparuUvely soft, 
substance, whcn'by a catting clnsel-Iike edgo is obtained. 
The molar teeth havn flAttnnml Rrowns. their inner liorder hi 
tlic upper jaw being marked by a single eiianielhsl fold, 
null their outer by three folds, the arrangement hiniig 
rerersi-d in the lower jaw. The tail of the braver is broad. 


liorizontaily iiatleiied. nearly lanl.and eoveml with scales; 
it is of p-eat aHsistancu in djviiig and nquntic movonients, 
tho ]s>pulor idea that- the beaver asvs it os a trowel to 
plaster its bouse being crronei-ns. 'i'iierc aro five tm-x on 
each of the feel, nnd those of the hinder ones .nn- webbed, 
the webs extending U^yotid tbc roots of the liaiis. 'fliu 
second too of tlu'se Inst is fiirnishi-d with tiw> nails, one 
like those of tbc other Iin'.s. uiul aiiotluT iH-neuth it situated 
obihpiely with A sharp inige dirceled downwards. Tlie.ru in 
iil^> a less {K'rfeet double nail on the inner toe of the hind 
fisd. 'J lie Ihiimt (Citutnr Jibi;r) is a native of file northern 
regions of Ainerira, iiml in .\sia it is found on the riicrs of 
.SilH.Tia. In Knn>]iii it oci’iirs s|Miringly idong the kinks of 
the Klioiv, the Klk-. tlie Weser. and the Diiiinlie. It also 
occurs in Kassia and Poland, nnd it lins only lately bccoino 
extinct in tlie Seandiii.i\ian peninsula. .Some mjtnralistn 
regal'd the .\merieun iH-aver .as dlstiiiet riiilii that of Kun>|K‘ 
nnd Asia, but Hie ditl'erenee obsi-n'ablo cither in extenml 
or aimtomieal eliaraelers is very iiieonsidomble. and the 
«[iijiion that a great dilb-renee exists in instincts and babilH 
.iliis-nrs to bn\u been tisi hastily adopted. In .Sik-ria the 
' beaver is taken not for the sake of its fur. but for itsinu.sk 
' t^enstori'Uiii). wliieli yieUls a very high price. 

, Fonneily the k-aiers weic inhabit.nits of oiir isiaml. nnd 
tUrablus lliiinbn-iisis gives iis ii short areount ol their 
habits in Wales; lint even in bis time (llHS)tliey weiv 
found only oil the liiei Teify. i'eunant s:i>s • “Two or 
tlirei* waters m tliat prineiixility still be.ar the name of 
f*f*/*t .Vf*or. * the lli-aver's l.ake..’ ... I li.ivc 
seen two or lliree snp]Hisi>d bunnts; one in the stieiim that 
runs tlirongii N.iiit Kioneon. tlie other in the liver Conwy, 
' a few- miles above l.laiirwst; and IhiIIi these plai*es in all 
jirobability had lieen formerly i-rossi-il by k-avei-dams. 
■ Hut we imagine they must liave been verj' seiiree, even in 
earlier times. Hy lie- laws of liowehlda the piiee of a 
beavers skin (rroew liofth/iinH, broad-tuiksi )iniin.il) was 
tixeil at I:Hi js-uce. a gn-nt sum in llioso dais." l-'rauk 
Hni‘k)iiiid. in Ids ” fUniosities ot Natural History,'' .says— 
- Heavers have not long Iweii extinet in England. I have 
a tine spceimcii of a beavei's j.iw, not bsssil, dug iip in 
the fells of I.inetdnsliire; ami I have heard oii gisitl au- 
tliorily that Inravcrs were killed in Wales In tlie time uf 
, Oliier Cromwell.” 

1 The Ameiiean k'liier (Cuftnr Jifn-r, var. ftiitnilrmifit) is 
I still idmiidnnt in North America, {uu'lieulurly in Canaihi. 
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' This k-aver displays in great ]K-ifecliuu Hie tHiiiihiiiation of 
reiimrkahle instincts with a high degn-c uf intelligence. 
Its habits lia\u been well descrik-d by nniny exreUriit 
^ oiiservcrs. amongst whom may be menlionud Henme, Sir 
.1. ikichardsuii, Agassiz, anil ilorgnn. 

The American beaver is aqvmtie in its liabil.H, geiuTally 
, taking up ils abode in lodges in the noighbourliiMul of 
streams. ICoch lodpi usiuilly i-wiitaius from four to eight 
' iM-avcni, nnd tho imiidicr niwer exewds twelve. Severnl of 
these l<wlgi>s being biiiiL close together, a Rocioty or colony 
; is formed. Solitary beavers, always mules, are uftcu found 
I living in burrows on tlie streams by the lnip)HTH, who coll 
! them idlers.” The IcHlgcs arc prubably merely inojitieil 
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biimiws, nnil in n-foirnre tii tliis Morcnn K.nys—•* Tin* IrMlcf* 
i-H liut .1 burrow siliovo ^roniid. cuvi-rcd wiJii tin nrlirir.ial 
r<Hir, and [K>sM-K^c-h scinip ndv>mtn;'i-N over IIh* htti-r us .i 
jiluco lor roaring vouiifr. TIhto arc- n-asons fm- bi-licviu;.' 
tliat tlu- burrow is llic luiniiu) rcsiilcm-c (if (li<- bc i^i-is, iiiul 
that, tin- lod^c gn-w *»ut of it, in tin* popic-s •. <»f llioir c.n- 
pcrii-ncr, liy^i ]>riM.' 0 M of natural sc-li-c-timi. In addition to 
tbc- lodge, tlic siiUK- Ix-.-iM-rri wlio iidialiil it Iiave bniiows in 
llio biiiikK suri'uiindin!;' the ihhiiIn.'' And ag:iin llie Kiiiie 
wril*-r Bays— •• A luinow aei-idi-uliiIN lir-il.-'ii tliniiedi at il« 
iili|)i-r end. and ie|>ain-il with :i eovi-niig itf .slicks aixl 
eaidli, would lead lo a lodgi- uInoi- •o»iiiid, and tiais iiiaiu'ii- 
rale )i bi-avei lodue out of a biokcii {tiiirou." in Lnn-]ie 
ibn l)ea\-i-r lan-ly eruistriiets locl:.-i-s. 1ml li\i‘> in bnnows; 
and tlii.s is .d-o tin- i-.ise iti sonii- }i.irls of Noilli Anierii-a. 

TIin->- ddl'erc-nt kinds of huli-es an- «iitislrii<-teil hy the 
lieavi-r.s • -bank, i'-lainl. and lake Indgi-.s. 'llie b.iiik loilge.s, 
ma-onling to Morgan, an- of t«o knals: “<iiic is siliian-d 
upon llie kuik of I (a- st leain la- {H)iid. a f«-w fi-i-t bark from 
its and entered by an nudergnuiiHl passjige fmiu tli,. 
bank c>J tin- slreain, e.\e:nati-d tlii'nio|i tin- iialiirid eaitli 
up itdo till- eliainbi-r. 'J'ia- other is situ did upon the 
of the kink, a poilion of it )aii|eelin:- oM-r and n-slne; 
li|M>n the ImiI o( iIk- elianin-I. so a.s In liaie tin- iloor of the 
e]iaiiilH-r re.slnu' nisin tlie bank as upim solid giotiiid. while 
tile- external wail on llu- ^Hnid Mib- proji-els k-yond it. and 
is built up ric-in the Ist.otii uf the )siud." The island 
lodges are mad . ’ ’ ' ' ‘ artilieial ]n ' 

eansed by I be dains tlirmvii aeioss Ibe sln-ain by tin- l>ra\i'r. 
'ilii'ie an- iuii.illy two 'nliuia-i-.s iutn ibe lislu-e. line, 
wtiieli is straiglil. .ami ik.-s gnidiially lioia the iMifioin of 
|Hind. the lieaveis eoiishnet to si-i\(-as a load hywliiui. 
to Iniiig their uood-euttins's into the lislge. The otln-r is 
Ktis-p and winding, and is used iis the oiilinar)' eiilianec- 

aiid exit, for the animals lln-nisi-lves. 'l l.. ure 

arelied nitli a roof of ^liek.s ;iiid niiid.and li-ad diiertly 
into the lodge, ii^mhi the floor of uhieh is eoiislnieleii a 
eireiilar or oval c-liaiiiher. foinii-d of .slicks pkosleml with 
mud. Tin- hike- lod-^.s. being Inult on haid ancl shelving 
sbnres. project, grrally <‘ver the water. When hnilditig llu- 
bi-uvers an- always ean-fni lo ehoost- a sjHit whieli is well 
protcs-tisl, and wlic-n- tin: w.-tN-r is suHic-ielilly ibs-p to ]<re 
M-nt llieii habitations from k-esjiniiig frost-bound. 

The fcKul of till- beavers eotisisfs lar;?'ly of the nsds of .a 
water )il\ (Xiipliar). Tliey also f«-tsl on the kirk uf |Hiplnr.s, 
willows, hiivhes. and other tiee.s. ’Die la-avers b-ll the 
1 m-s by giiatving with lli<-ir sliarp inekor t>-etli round the 
b.isi- of the tiluik, and widvimig the groove us they eut 
dis-|»<-r. It is interesting to notii-i- that liny cause tin- trn- 
to fall in the din-i-tion of tin- water by gnawing c-liielly on 
tlic side uf the tiimk that is leinole fioni it. By so duiiig 
tlie laliuiir of traiisimrt is eonsidnalily ligbtem-ii. Tin- tree 
tmee felb d they m-I to wmk < uttiug oil the braiu-lies. nhirli 
tlicy tin n dstidu into suitable lengths of .*1 or l! feel. Ni-xt 
they liavv to triinspri i those r.ultings to llieir lodges, and 
this they (-fTect in a very ingenious way. ** They sliuvi- and 
v.ill thnn with their hijss, using ,iiso tlielr legs and tails as 
h-vci's. limving sidewnyK in the net. In tliis way they move 
the laigur jiieecs /luin the nmix- or leiw elevated giimtid on 
W'hieh the deeiilnotis Irivs tire found, over the uneven hut 
i;i-iievally deseending surfacp to the poivl. After one of 
these enttiiigs has k-en Inuisportcsl to llie water, a k-aver. 
])laeing 0110 end of it under ilk tlmuit, ptislics it k-Foi-e Idin 
lo till! ploca- w'lteve it is to k: sunk.'’ When simk the 
k-avc-r-Sb-ks ihe.sc- cuttings througli hnisliwood wlik-h is 
iinidy tisisl in tlic n>iidiitlli« kdluiii of th- pond. In 
tills way they previ-nt their supplies from la-ing earrn-d ofl 
by currents. 

The liest illi.stration of the marvellous intclligimre of the 
WiVi-ni k nfliirdcd by a eoiisideratioii of tlio <l.ai»s they 
eonstmet, :ui e\eeilent aeeount of wJiich is given by 
iCoimuies in *• Animal Inti-lligenee.'’ “'I'lie obje<-t of tins 


dani,** he says, ‘‘is llinl of fonning au Artifinia! pond, the 
Use of w’liieh k to aH'ord refuge to ibe nuinials, as well an 
water connection with tlieir lodges. Tlierefon- tin- Ii-vc-l of 
tlie isriicl iinist in all eases be biglier tlian that of the lodge 
tuiil burrow entrani-es, and it is usually inaintaiiied *J or 
a f(S‘t akeve tlii-in. In ext-inal np)»car.ine« flu-w an- two 
distinel kinds of dams, nltliough all an- eoiistrueted on tlie 
same prineiple. One, the unni- eoimnon, is the ‘stick 
cl.-un,' whieli is eoin|M>si'd of interhn-ed slick and pi»h- work 
ii]M>n the Iow'<-i- fucs-. wiili iin c-iiikiiikiiic-nt of enrili tni.s>-<l 
with tlie same niateiials on thenpjier fiu-e. 'Die other is 
tlx- *s<dxl-baiik daiu.' wliieli ditl'ers from tlx- foimei in 
baling inoie briisb and mud woiLed into its eonstrnetiou. 
c-sis-eialli ujMin its surfaei-s; the ivsult k-ing tlial l!x- 
w bole tornialioii looks like a Solid bank of e.ntli. I 11 tbi- 
lirst kind of dam llie snrjdiis watc-r |H-r<-ol.ites Ihroii-gli 
tlie slrnelnio along its enlin- leiiglli; tmt in tlx- m-i-i.ixI l.iixl 
tlx- diseliarja* faki-s place fliitmgb a single- furrow ii- I'-.- 
c-ie.sl. whieli,rcmarkalile llioiigb tlie fuel ntiquestionaldi i-. 
the k-avers intenlioually form for this pm‘|H>se. In llx- 
eoiistiiietioi) of the daii), stones an* nsi-d hen- and tlx-ie lo 
give ilown-w'cighl and solidity. These stones wx-igh from 
I to l> {Kmiids, and are eairied In the hi-avers in the saiix- 
way as llicy <-an-y tlieir mud. naineli. by walking on llx-ii 
liiixl legs white bolding tlx ii Inildi-il iigniiist the eliesf will 
tlieir ton- )i.iw.s. Tlx- solid dams aie mneti tinner in tlx .1 
eoiisisteuci-tb.ui llu- slick dams; for wliib-a liorsc-tnigli: 
w.ilk across tin* rornx-r, the wc-iglil of a man wi>ubi be too 
gnal lo bi- si|.taini-d by tlx* hitter. ICaeli kind of dnm i-. 
a(la]>led f(i the liK-ality in w'liieh it is biiill, tlx- difleieiii' 
between tin- two kinds being dl.n to tlx- following c-aiis- 
As ft stream gains water and fnn-e in its deseeiil. 1 
develops Icoiks. and niso a bmad-T and di-ep'-r ebaiiix '. 
'I'lx-s'- banks nssunie a vertleal foim in tlx- level .ui-.i- 
w]x-i<- l!ie soil is allnvial. Tlnm. nn ojx-n stick work ■! mi 
could not ;a sneli phus-s In- led oil' from either kuik; .mx' 
even if )> eonid. tlx- fon->‘ and depth of the stream wi-i.)>: 
carry il away, ’rin-rebne in sin-b pi.acos tlx- }n-.i\i-r,s biiiid 
tlieir Hilid kink dams, vvliile in shallow and eoinparalivelj 
sliig-.'kli waters tliey eonteiil tluauselvi-s with the sinalle: 
aiiiomit of l.iknir mvolved in the building of a stick dam.' 
'I ix-se daiu.s all.iin otiunnons h-ngtbs, inte tU-st-rik'd In 
-Agassi/ n-aeliiiig .is miieb ns tlbft feet. 

Sometiiiii-s, however it h-ipiH-iis that the distniiei- k-iwet-n 
tlx- liHlge and the supply of wihhI is isaisiderable, .ind tlx- 
gniiiml is Iix» uneven to enable the k-avers to bung lioax- 
tlx-ir euttiiif's williout great iliftieulty. 'I'lx- k-aveis tlx--; 
ent treiivbe.s or canals, and malic- ft eb-.ir umibslnx-x-l 
I'assage bctvvei-n llieir supplies and tlx- bulge. Tlx-s-- 
eatiais, wliicb Morgan vvas ihi; lirst to <l<>serilie, aie mad- 
vvilli ]s>qH‘iulieular siiles. mid me usually ll feel deep .ind 
li-oui It to .0 fM*t wide. Morgan givi s instam-es of k-.iu-ix. 
ill eases vvlier*- a river makes n consuk-rahle iH-nd, emryin:' 
a eanal iwioss the iiiirrowe.st jriirt to B-avo the laknir ilia! 
would k- e\p<-ndisl in goivig rouud the curve of tlx* liver. 

It is not only for its fur llial the he.'ivcr is prized, but 
fora produel railed itiKlfmN/ii, foniid in eertain glaiidiiliv 
saes situated ix-iir the organs of n-pruduetioii, and used m 
nu’dieiiie and pi-rrinnerr. Tliis sulwlitnce is pnslm-ed iil -1 
l>y tlx- b<>a\er of Europe, and was well kimivu to tl.e 
.ani-ieiil-, by whom it was Ix-ld in high is-pule as a remedv 
for hysteria and similar discuses. 

The k-aver, when taken young, is ensily doineBtir ited, 
and k-eonics very docile and familiar. The fur of tlx* 
k'-ivcr varies finm glossy brown to almost Idaek ; tin' tail, 
or eftiidxl iiaddle, iiml ns n rudder in diving or iise-ndlng. 
is Hilt. M-alctl, mid oftr-like. <hi hind the gait of llx- 
k'-nver is awkward and sbuflliiig, owing in part to the 
outward toiirnnn- of tlm hind limbs, which Bta tliom for 
ni|iiati<' jMiigressloii, mid in part to the clumsy coiifigumlioii 
of tlx- Ixidy. The length of the head and body is alsmt 
4d inehes, of flic tail ainait I’i inches. 
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I’Ijo beaver d'WR not atlain ils full {jnwtli imHl tlir«’«‘ 
vt:trt< (if but U biocda lM‘fon- Ihtil lime. Tba female 
is ]>vini(led willi eij'lit teaU, ami iismilly prcidi)i-< h, about 
tlie middle or tou.'U'd.^ tli<' cud of IMav, a lilterof from four 
to ej{jbt or cM'it iiiiii! yoim:^ WliUe and sjaifteil vnra-ties 
of tlie iH'uver an* soiueliiiieN ti* 1 m- met witb. 

(“Tile .\incricjiu Heaver and bis Works.*' Iiv l.cui-, Jl. 
MoitJiin, Xew York.) 

Jiviirt ru. —FoK.dl Temains of a beavi-r, idciitlral 
with tie- Kurrp]>i-au sjaa-Ies, luue Im-li iliseiiveied in llte 
Itlioeeiie an>l Pliocene ilepositK of Kurojn'. liidepi'iidi'iitl}' of 
a larfjiT .‘|)ceies, tlie ('«o‘/c>r troc/owt/tiriowc, whicli e\ishii 
in iMJsl-piioi-eiie tiiiics, i*ut Imcjuih- before He- 

histurie peilod. 

BECCAFl'CO ic! a s}H-cies of bird of tlie family Syt- 
vilda-(WAcni.i-.UMb in tlie order I’s. ‘riii-f.-iiii Hee- 
ealieo, or litr-rater. U iiiipHeil on the Continent to •Hib n-iit 
kinds of sihaii uaiblcrs, when tbev an- lat aiol in eondilioii 
for tlie fable; and fliey are 'teiienilly frnil-i*aler> in Ibe fruit 
season: but tin- true l>eee.rlieo. witli Ils eM(UKiio liesh. is 
the ftre.ater j»i-llieliaji.. or oardeii warbler ('.Vy/rto /oaVc 
‘J'liis bird, wliicb. ill many dislrieis of KiiLd.nid. and om-ii 
of Scoll.ind. is fill fMiii iH-imr r.itv. was tirsi deserilieil ,is .i 
I’liilisb speeies b\ l^atliam. It arrives in Apiil. and d< - 
]sirtK e.Trly 5u isejiti-inber, and evi-iywliere |llt•^^•I^ deo-'C 
oreliaids, eopses, and e.'itendve paid'n-. of fruit livs-j. It 
ks abuiiilanl over lln- soiitli of Kui'ope. I he miiio »l tliis 
s]>e( ie.s is vei'v pleasint;, and S4lIlletllla■^ ntler<‘d alter MUi- 
sel; the strain is varii-il, ami some }iersons d<-i-iii it llllle 
infeii'ir (» that of tbe )iiv;)itiut;.ile. In its habits this laid 
is shy and leeluso. liiikiiiK in He- lliii-kest bili.ii'e. Its 
fli^lit is jn-eidi.uly ;'niei-ful. and tl dails on iiisoels willi 
111 ' most eoiisiuiim.ite addres« ; but, iiiilike the (l\-e:itolier. 
it .seldom n-taiiiK to the saiii" jiereli. It builds its next in 
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Jtecraiieo {Sjlei t horlen^-a), 

thick hialf^row.s or bmbi-s near the ^niud: often tu tbe 
iie);;lilHiQrbiK)il of o-irdeus. vvhieli it fn’quenis, like the 
blaekeap. for the sake of eiirr.iiils and oth>-r frail. The 
e^{;s iiie vvliile, blolebcd with vvoikI bnmii; they are usually 
tivfl ill number. 

Ill l>'u;.'tli this pretty vvavhler iiiersure.a about t» iuelies. 
The whole of Hu- up|M-r pnrl.-c are oil jpeen, with a shade 
of ash 'ruiv ; tlie breast aial flanks are vellovvisli t;ray, iii- 
clininp. to wesid biowii; the tlirmt and iimleT parts p-.nyisJi 
while; the orbits of the eyes wliite; the irides brown; tbe 
bill vvisut brown; tlie lej^s and rlavrs bluish pniv. The 
female is similar in plitin.'i{;u to tlie male. The yoiui.C' birds 
of the ye:ir have- the plutna^o of a diiilei lint. 

Another species {JSyh'in riftirohi) U known also by the 
name ISm-aiiioseliino. This little bird, liko the T.vii.01.- 
eoiistriiets n nest by M-vring to;^‘tlier leaves with 
vcpetHble tibreii. 

BZC'CXiBS, a mnrkei>tn«vii iitul imiiilcipal iMimunb In 
SufTolk, 32 miles N.IC. by N. of Ipswich, and 10» miles 
from London hy the Great Knstcrii Ihiilvviiy, is biluated 
on the cast bonk of the river Waveney, wliie.h is navigable 


for barges from YariTioutli, p.ist nei-e.les, to Bungay. Tha 
town, ealled by the old moiiks /{calit J-m-Umh, is well built, 
eonsisliiig of .several sfroetK. willi a spacious market place. 
Malting is earried on to a very large <-!(teiit. and Uio pl.-u-o 
is reiioivncM for its nie. Its grand old paiish eliun-b,dedi¬ 
cated to St. MIeliuel. is a fine tJotliie strio-luie, ereeted in 
IddJ*, but with IV massive tower and Jsireh o^ Liter ilale. 
Tlic-vvliole was ivpniR-d .ind enlarged in IK.jfi. BiH-eleH 
also eoiit.iiiis a town-ball, assemlily room. I'Jirn exchange, 
.'vnd griiiiioiar-seloKil, vvliieli bns exbibitioits to Kmuiuii-I 
(h>llegc. t^uiibridge. The tnulo is cliiefly in corn. Messrs. 
Clowes li.-ivi-some large bisik-prliiting works in tlie town. 
The srenerv in tbe nclgiibourliocsl is plcas.ant and pastoral. 
** All .'iiuiiud spicads a level green lamlsea]ie, elu-eken-d iii 
]ilar.-s with light Imiwn and yillow'; stri]s-d with long 
nwvs of ]s>]>1iu.s and Diiteli like .ivemies, and the Wavenev 
curving hitjier find thitber. until its bright gle.ain disap 
; pears under a distant uuige ol Jow' hills." The populalloil 
! ill IXKI was b721. 

I BilCHE-DE'MEB. TREPANG, or SEA-SLUG, an 

' arliile ol IihkI in great ri-ijuest among tin- Cliinesc. It 
' euli'-irts of the dried Isidies of revei:il spisies of eeliliio 
(levins generally IN-Iongtiig t<> the uemis llolotliui'ia, vvliieli 
I alioiind on the eoud reefs ou Ibe S.K. coasts of .\si,i, New 
CiiiiK-a. and of llie r.-o-ille. 'lliesc irealiins. wliielt vaiv 
ill length fiviiii '■ to 21 inches, li.ive Isidies shaped like .v 
eneimilH-r, ami are Mniietiiiies ealled se.i-enenmlM-rs. They 
an- gi-iicndh iditained bv divers, ami when e.auglil are eiin-d 
hy iHiilio". splitting, and llieii hv iM'iiig spiead "Vei a {in¬ 
to drv. There .ire t>-ii v.ito-lies sold in the Cidue-e market, 
and lliev v.iiy in )iiiee fmiii t’du to iipw.irds of XTIlO pei- 
tuii. in eording to ipulitv. The tiiiest an- csteeiiied a very 
great delicai-y hy the wealthy Chinc-o. They arc usi-d, liki* 
the edible birds' m-sls. in making a rich gelatinous soup. 

BECHUA'NA or BETJUA’NA, n nation in the in- 
ti-iior of Smith .\fiiea, lying Is-tween 22 .mil 2^ S. ];it., 
.and 22'ami 21>" K, Ion., nitli .1 popiiLifimi (-stiuiated ,it 
about 20t>,tMKl. 'J'iii-v ari- divided into imniermis trilH--. 
vvliieli wi-re formerly in const.mt strife willi each other; hut 
they are imw gem-nilly ]n-aee|id, and engjiged in agiieiil- 
tiire. Due of their Mipeistitimts is a lielief ill '* raiii-doe- 
tors." They belii-vi- al.so in wilelierafi and elianns. 'J'lo- 
hmi-i-s ill Die towns of Ib-eimana are hiiilt in clusters, 
im-gularly gionped, e.ieli rlnster la-iiig imdi-r tlie aniliority 
of an (Ider or chief, snbordinale to the king. Thu houses 
UR- eiiviilar and divided into sevei.-il .ijiartnieiits; the jiar- 
lilion witlis an- inadi- of slicks. m-:itlv* plasten-d over willi 
a eomiMisilioii of sfindy el.iy. tin- fn-sli miiiiurc of e.ittle- 
(siuiids, .'md glass cut mlu sni.dl pieies. Tliu roof, wliieli 
is (s>nieal, is niaih- of straw or n-ed-.. .and it projects over 
on every side, the e.ives Is-iiig supported at tin- height of 
•\ or feet funn the ground hy jsists iimde of the nuigli 
stems of tiees, leaving hetwis-n them and the outer w.ill 
of the house a suit ol verandah. In the larger lioiises the 
mof eoverK a sjsiee of ground ol about 2<> feel in diameter. 
The liou-cc Is sitimted ill llic iniddb’ ol .t nmeh huger are.i 
or court. inelo-ed all round hy :i rtmng circular fence, 
which is made of stiaigiit twigs ami small hraiiehes eaie- 
fully interwovi-n. (tne doonvay only, wi-le enough for a 
.single juasoii. leads into the emiri. and is closi-d at night 
by a Hide wicker doer. The l>e>'lui.iiia wear a eovi-riiig 
rviumi tbe iiiidille. and oeeasioiiallv cloaks made of skins 
neatly sewn together. The women wear sevc-ral apixins, 
one above llic otlier. hraeeb ts of eopjier, and be,ids. They 
work eo]){H'r and iron, ami make s|iades, nvvK, bodkins, 
knives, spi-nrs, iie. Kaeli iriU'of tbe lleeiiuana is undue 
Ibeinle of ail hereditary king or chief, liut Ids mitliurity 
over the snbordiivile eliiefs is r.itlier hsksf. In cases uf 
eoo-rgem-y they cotivetie .an assembly' of nil tbe warri->r», 
when 8|icechcs nn* delivered in succession hy the chiefs. 
Since tin: iutriKlnetiim of Oliristiaiiity iiinoiig them tlie 
eliaraeter of the Berhunna has givatly iuiprovi-d, nnd tliey 
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pti ill jrrput nutiilK-rs to CiijM* Colony and oHiprpnrlH.wliiTP 
liii-y oin ubtaiii liiliour uiid wuf^nH, iioin" niuph jirizKl 
^rn'nTltA. Full niiil iiiimt ililerestini; dclnilx of tlii’ 
IliM'huaim nt'cur In Dr. MiifTnt'N “Nainilivi* of MisHiouiiry 
Kiitcrprisp in Soutlu-m Afriua,” and in Dr. I.ivuu'stuiic'n 
“ Tnivi'l.s.” 

BECK'S^ is till* iiiiiiii- liy wliirli I'iI'JiIImh frf/tliuiiiin. 
It )ii(-inbi-r Ilf lilt* fiitnllr Syni'idni < 1 (iiI'..\m), is /.^niciidly 
known on tliv wnilli roast of Kn;'Ifniil. It is ntwi ruinniun 
ill llio Miaiitrrrani-iin. 

BECK'BB, NICOLAUS, n Ci ■nimn wim iHini at 
<Si-ilvnkiu'li(‘ii, iirar Aarlirn. Ifilli •luiiuarv, IKlO. I.ivin^ 
ill olihr.urilviis priMiti' srrrrliin' lo an udtoratr in lii‘< iiativr 
town, lie olitiiiiM-d in IM40 a stuldrn n-li-liril v l>y his riuiioiis 
‘•Rliriiilird.’' ill wliirli hr Impiiily rxjm-.s.si'tl flir j'rnrral 
firiin-' <>r till' Cicnii.iu ]H>o])Ir in aiisuvr to tlir warlike [•ir- 
iKiiutioiis of Fr.iiiri. 

‘'.Sic }.<iJIcii ilia inrlit Jmtx-ii 
lira treli'ii (Iriilscbi'ii IMiriii.'' tV.r. 

It Wax Min'; ill tin* slnvts uf liraih rtriy town in tlir 
rouiitrv hv laiKf riotvils of jH-oplr. ami llir Kmtp> of I’nisMii 
.Old Havuria lilirially ]>atroiii,ecd llir yomic ]KM‘t. In Fmnrr 
a bittiT anil rmrl jr)»ly was writN-n by Alfn-il ilc Mussrt. 
lM-j;iiiniiiK "K«»ii‘' I'at ■•ns ru. t iitrr llliiii Allciiiaii<l." Jh rkrr’a 
otlirr wiitin^s ilisjilnv vrry lillhi }Mirti(‘. lalnit. lU* dird 

•JKtli AiiKiist, IHIfi. 

BECKBT. THOMAS A', was iMii-n of Kn^lisli |KUrnls 
in 1117 in l^oiidon, wlirii* Ins fatlirr. (iilIxTl, w.-ut a nirr 
I liaiit. Ill* w.is iir.st i-tlural'-d at lilri Ion .Mibi-v,in Siirrrv. 
.iiid afli-nrards .if I.oiiiliin. Dxhird, and I'aris, Wiirii rln- 
ployrd in tin* ofliru of tin* slirrilV uf l.ondnn lits niania'rs 
and tali'iitK rrroininrndrd him to 'I'lirohald, arrlihishop of 
t’antrrbiiry. an iir(|iiaintanrr of his fatlirr. by wliom hr w.w 
s<‘iil to study ritil law, first iiinh'i’ (>nitian at ISolo^'lia. and 
Him at AiiM-ri'r in l>nr>:niidy. On his rrlurn his |iatroii 
-.'uvr hint (lo* ]iviii};s of St. Mary-lr-Stiaml. Lomlon. .iinl 
Ottrfoni in Knit, 'oid .sent Inin lo niiiiiarr tlir husinos-s of 
tin* M'C of Caiilrroiiry at tlir court of Roiiir. Ili.s siir(s*ss 
lrl•olnIl>rndrd Jiim iKiwrrfiilly ImiIIi to tlir ai'dibislio]i and 
to Kiii^ lirnry 11 .wlioniadr liiin Ins iiiliiiiair and familiar 
a-stiriatr. and cn-atcd him rliaiirrllor in 11.'»h—A'llmkrl 
l•■•i||;' till* fiist Kin;]isliiiiaii aftrr tin* OoiM|urst who was 
.i}i|M>intrd to any liifth otliri'—uinl suhsi-ipmiitly. in I DiS, 
.liter Nimir o]ipusiti<ni, urrhhislinp of C.antrii>iiri, Hrin-y 
wishrti to subject tJio rlerfy to the nnlhority of tin* civil 
■•ourls for inmdrr. frlnny, and similar rrimrs, and no doulit 
llioiiulit tliiit A'l'rrkrl would be his readylirljM'i in so pist 
.iiid patriotic mi efibit, for, as a eiinlem|K>rnry rlironieler 
say.s, “tlie world had never seen two frimd.s so tboroufthly 
of one niiinl as Hu* kin;; and lihir’ (lhit!<'rde Ponti;;nyj. 
I>ut A’11i*uki’t, favuurite as he was- - loaded w ith m cry ]hik > 
sihle honoiii and pnsscssiuii hy his friend warned him that 
as priiniite !i< ‘‘woiilil haM* to ehiMise liotwcrii the favour of 
tiod and tiiai of tlio k o^,'* nnd the piulcst op|Kisilion to 
his ap)>iiintiiU‘iit caiiiu fivin himself. The stru;;!;li‘ wa-s aa 
•'liiir lo A'lleeket us it mMin bcoaini' to lieiirv'. The jxiwcr- 
fiii l’op<3 (Jir'pny Vn. (eleetwl 11l7.‘1),a monk who realized 
the visions of the cloister, hiul bhukcii ofl' the yoke so Ion;; 
I'oiiie, and fn-ed tlir I'upncy from its subservicucr lo 
impt'rial authority. Hut (>re;;ory had even pnie further, 
and claiioi'd mitlnmlj' over the M'onlar princes. Hcnr}', 
awake to the life and death Btru;;;;]e for snpreiiiuey. endea¬ 
voured ill 11«!4 to ;;<'t the c-onsoul of the archbishop to tlie 
eclehrnln'. '•tloiixtilntioiisof Clarendon,” which were drawn 
up to biiii;; hack tlie ek*r;;y under tlie jurisdiction of tlie 
ifulm, as it existed in the time of •‘my pmnrifather, 
Jleiiry 1.” | Sn- Ci..vi:kniuin, Conktiti'tio.s'.'^ <>k. j This 
at tirsi A'Hoi-kcl rofukcd t<> pve, with paseiuonto denial, 
hilt \y.is at length tonsil lu comply. WJicn asked to 
si<.n> Aa well as swear, lie revoked liis oath, and obtained 
ahoolulioii fur this Irum the popi*: then, finding himself 


tin* ohjiH't of till' king's displeusuru, hr attempted to 
r<U’npr to Frame, upon whieli Henry Bunniiuiieil a pailia- 
ment at Northampton in llOti, mid elinrged him willi 
hreaking Ids idlegluiee. He. was liiiwl heavily, and a 
demand for his aecoiints as cliaiieellor was made; for hr 
hud r<>signed the eliaiieelloisliip almost at once after 
Is-roming nrchhishop, in order the more completely to 
dr\ole his services to the work of tlie cliurcli—at the batnc 
lime ahriiptly elmnging Ids habits of life from those of a 
lihiirions courtier to tho.oc of a monkish ascetic. After 
opi-nly ilefying lin* king and the cmmeil in a violent si*ene 
hr riK-jiiied to Fianee, when- hr eontiiiiuii to maintain with 
{Tx-at vigour his nwm rights and those which hr alone, 
lint supported CM’ii hy the po|K>, nssrrleil to Is-loiig to tho 
ehuieli. From his retreats at ('l.diaaux and rlM'wlu’ni ho 
oiirsod Ids opismeiil.s nnd exeotiimuiiieated tlielii. till oreit 
Fiijiu Alrxaiider III. interfei-rd, and at one time .siisjM'iuhil 
him, wliile nt .iiiotlur lie privately absolved Henry from 
any spiritnal injury the furious archbishop iniglil iidliet 
upon liim. .M Iriigth a iveoiiciliation wns rlTccted in 117d, 
at Fieleville on the honlcrs of Toiiraiiie, and the king 
re.stonil A'I’eeket to Ids see with all its privileges. Hut 
he was rash riiougli iiuimiliat<-ly to pulili.sh the sus]n'nsiou 
of the Arelihisliop of ^ ork and the i‘xeoinniuniration of .all 
the hisho]>8 wh" had taken taut in the ruioiialion uf H>-iiry'a 
ehlc.st son. ('I'liis ]ivin<'r was also ealleil Henry, imd after- 
wniiis died Is'fovelds father and eo-so\ereigiu) .X'lh-ekel had 
traded on t!i<' khigV ill livalth, and the imvssily the king 
was under of eiiariiing young Henry, to make clear tho 
sueees.sioTi an aet which hr .as pi'iinati* ahme rotihl perform. 
Ih'gavdlrss of the ]iojk*'s express ■■rdri's li> hi'- fellmv-nivh- 
bishop to do what he hiiiiM'll' refused to <li> (niile.ss tiiuler 
eoinlitioiis impissihio for the king to \U-td>, A'ih*eket m-iiI 
see.rrt messengers tvfon' Idiiisell Iwaring his decre**s. nnd 
Fnglaiid was at 4iiiec tillaiiie. 'J'he king, who was I lieu in 
Normandy, Is sidd to liave ex)ire.v«il Ills vexation lh.(t none 
of Ids tollower- had reveiigcil hint on flii.i insolent piii'.sl. 
Ih-ginald Fitziu'si. William de Tracy, Hiigli de Moiexillr, 
and Hielianl Hrito, four Imroii.s,accordingly fniiiu-d a resii- 
liitioii either to (fleet the sulnnissioti or the diMtll of the 
aielihisliop. Dll the 'iblli of I)eceiiibt‘T. LJ7I>, they attacked 
1dm in tin* (^ithedral of Canli‘rhiiry, out of which they trhii 
to drag hiiii, hut h ■ elimg to a pillar near tlie high altar, 
grappled witli ih- Tiacy, and almost lliix-w him down. 
Fitxursi- aimed a blow- at him whicli slightly wouiidul Itiiii, 
lint broke the arm of Kdwiird (iiim, his cross•l)ijni'«‘r. Tlir 
arelihisliop then putting hiiiiM‘ir in a devout pistiire, lh(‘ 
hlows of thr other UKsassins eluvu Ids skull and leatteu-d 
Ids hraiii.s over the jiavriin-nt. 

At Hiat time the cbiii'eh wa.i a great living force In 
the heart of the tx'cplc. A ndraeulous fouutiuii i>rok<‘ 
out in the crypt, and ‘’.SI. Thomus' water” was found 
to lieid all diseases of tlic simjile folk of Ijiose days, 
liringing in immciiM' revenues anil fame to (’.inleilniry, 
and s|Hi-ilily raising tin- iihiH-y lu cuiisidendde sjilcndour. 
Two years afterwards A'lhaikct was rnnunized, and Iw- 
eanic the most pipular of Kiiglish sidiits. Many miracles 
wmi wiuuglit ill ids tomh. Under threat of exemnmiiid- 
cution, .ami the stignm of su.s]ii(:iuii of liuving isirsoimlly 
onlenal the murder of the saint, and, iilsivo all, toctured hy 
his (iiiiKeicncc—which repre.‘*i*iit«il toliim that the rebellious 
demand uf young Henry (Kup)iorled hy his mother and ids 
hrotliers), that tin; old king should give up to idin either 
one realm or the other, ell her Kornuuidy or Kiiglaiid, was 
a (Jivliio jndgnicut on 1dm fur the hasty observation which 
had caused tho inunler of Ihu nrr.hhiKjiop—Henry If. 
wns forced to purge himself hy outli nnd puiiaiicv; and ia 
1174 h(‘ Walked It miles along the flinty road barefoot to 
A'llookiit.'stomb, nnd Ihun; he, jicrlmps thu Imiightiust man 
in Kurupe, allowed (he monks to sconrgo him hi tho eathe- 
drul. Nvveitlsdcss, tho diiikyeani uf tho close of his leigii, 
the cuiitinucd rcbciliuu of Ids wife and of Ida soms, the gloom 
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and despair which M'tthni i>i> him till tio ettrsed Ood as he 
n'tn-tttcd from a defeat at I .0 Mims, crying. “Since Thon 
liiisl taken from mo the town which I love hest, 1 will ndt 
Thee of that thing (tlm wnin 'I'lum Invest immt in me,” 
were pointed at hy tlio rliim-lnin-n ok divine judgments 
f(ir his sin. Yet, cruel, Instfn). luiihitimis, and rn|mciiins 
.os Henry was, lie would proljahly have run his career iinre- 
pnived hy the cenflnrc of the clmrch hail he not ventureil 
tu attempt to judge a miiiinal priest ns freely ns a cniniaal 
Jayman. In A'lleekrt's body was taken up in pru- 

setice of Henry lit., and dejmsitcd in a ricli shrine on the 
4-:ist side of the church. It heeamc the lesort of pilgrims, 
such as ('haiieer 1ms made ever famous, init the siniiiv 
was despoiled at the refornmtion of Henry Vill. 

AMlwkel’s letters were jnililislied inaler the following 
title;—“ Kpistoire rt Vita Divi Thomoj Martyiis et Aroln- 
I'ipisisipi tlaiitvariensis." &c, (Kriissels, Ihhl). In iKfih 
:ni iiiteiesthig hiogmpliy of AToTkot. tlioiirh nither hostile 
in lone, was {luhlisln^ hy the Rev. .1. Rolierlsoii, eniion 
of (.'anterlniry, hy dirwlion of tin* Master of the. Rolls. I 
Si-e also “Idfe and 'Jimos of Thomas A‘lh‘ekel.” hy 
Hr. (tiles (I»iHion, IH'l.'i). rtintem|s>r.iry narmtives exist, 
the Is-st of whieh is h\ A’lhvkt-t’s ehaitbin. ntzstejiheii. 
.lohii of Sttlishurv i.s valnalde; and (Sriio, as well as these ' 
two. lias hft an nccoiint '>f his witness of the murdrr. 

BECK'FORD. WILLIAUt. wrs the only legitimate i 
child of Aldenoau Hecklord of Ismilou. wlio dost in 1770. ! 
The hnlk of llie pmjicrty, whieli eolisisted eliielly of large ' 
estates in .laniaiea. and also of the estate of Konllilll, near ' 
llindon, in Willchiiv. was inlicnted hy the son, (hen a Ihiv 
nhuut nine years <ihl. vtho is said to have 1 inis come into .in , 
ineonie cNeis-dhig £100,0110. He liail already, in-lore his 1 
father's deatli. attracted imtiee anunig the alilennan's dis- 
tinguishisl frienils ami lisilors l>y his liveliness anil iiilel- ^ 
ieetnal precocity ; and tlii* ]>romise thus ohcii w.ls fullilletl : 
hy a little work which he piihlished in 17^o, entitled 
*• liiograpliieal .Memoirs of Kxtraordinnry I'ainfeis." In 
liHjl he married Ijidy MarpiiH (ioiiloii, danghter of ■ 
('h.arlcs. fourth earl of AlKiyiie. In I7M I he pnhiished his 
remurkshle Arahinn l.ile of ’‘Vatlii'k,’ in Freiieh. An 
lingli di translation of the work afterwards n]i|M>ared, the | 
author of whieh RcckfortI said he never knew ; he thought 1 
it iolerahly well done, lit 17iM he li.xisl himself in Porln- | 
gal. whero ho jairehased an estate near (hntra. and hitilt a I 
Mimidnons tnaiisiou. 

(Ml Ilia return to England hi* occnpii-d himself with the 
cnilH-llishmcnt of his hoiiso ul l-'ontliill; hnt hi lH0l-*i all 
till! splendid furniture and pictures were sold hy ancUon. 
These proceedings, however, were only prelimiiinry to the 
«-omincneenicnl of a iiineh mure magiiificent eoller.fimi of 
pivHlncts of art nr ingenuity, and thn erivtion of a new 
hiiilding at Fuiithill, where lie contiiuied to reside till lK'J‘2, 
when he sold his estate and house there, with all the roii- 
teid-K, to Mr. Farqulwr. ilU outlay npon the property 
hud hi'en. ncconlhig to his own aeeeiint, alsait £‘27il.tHtn, 
seiitlcrcd over si.xtocn or ciehtis-n years. Reekford now 
TC'tircil to Bath, when! he eivcted another lofty hiiilding 
on the eminence called Ijinsdownc, to the north of that 
c-Hy. Till now his literary repntntiuii had rested on his 
early tale of “Vatlipk,** hut in 1834 he again appeared ns 
nil author hy the publieation of an Heruiint of his tirst ciai- 
tinciital tonr (in 1780), in u M-ries of letters under the tllle 
of “Italy, willi Sketches of Spain and J’ortiignl,'’ In the 
name year lio repuhlishcd his “Memoirs of Extraoi-diniiry 
J'ainters.'' The vivaenty. jsilished sarcasm, and gtnphie 
]Kiwer of thoHc lettoni were Instantly and stningly felt, ood 
thuir appcar.uicn wiw followed Ihi* next year hy .'mother 
volitmi! entitled “ Rerollcrtioiisof an Kxiairsion to the Mon- 
nsteries of Aleoha^n and Itatnlhn,'’ made in .lime. 17!<1. 
From this time Beekford eontinned to live in retlmnent 
till hU death in 1841. Hnleft two daughters, one of whom, 
Btituui Kiiplieniia, becanio Huchesa of Hiunilton. 


BZD, a place or an article of fiimif lire, used for resting, 
and more especially for sleeping at night. Among Kavagos, 
noimulie, and p.nti.ally civilized poples the aeisanmodation 
for sleeping is gcnendly very slight in its character, a Jitter 
of dried leaves or grass, or tlu! akin of an aiiimal apread 
npim the gruntid, with a log of wisid or a stone fur a 
pillow, Is-hig regjuxled as quili- siiffieient for the. ptiipose. 
lu Gen. x.wiii. 11 it is rcct»rd*sl of .Jacob tliat-lvliile resting 
at night on his journey to Badan-uram “he look of |li« 
stones of that place and put them for his pillows*,'' and 
though siieli a pronrding wems stmiici-ly at variance with 
wesl'Tii ideas of <*oiiifi»rt, llie iis<* of a large stone foi a 
similar pnrjsise is still eoininon In Ahyssiiiia and other 
in tho Hast. With Ihi! iueie:iM' of eivilizalioti a 
iiiglier standard of enmrorl was intrisineed, until in course 
of time the bed and iH-ilstc.nd hi'eame objts'ls of luxury and 
display'. Among tla* .lews the bed seems to ban- eonsislisl 
gi-nerally of a ni.'il. thiek ijiiill, skin, or enarw maltrc's 
spread ii|H)n the highest }>.'irt of the divan or raisisl Iwia h 
ereeti-d against tin' sides and end of the room. I’ftrlahle 
ln'(|sttad.s, however, were not unknown, and these wen- 
sometimes unsI iis a lilti'r for carrying a sick jiorson or as 
a hier fur the dead. Tlie eoveiiligof the Im-i 1 among the 
(KMirer classes consisted of the ontei gaiment worn during 
the diiy.heiK-e lh«- coinm.and (Heiit. xxiv. 13) wliieh n'qnin-d 
tin* restoration of the garment given in pledge at snnwt. 
so that a man might sl<-ep in his own miiiieut. Among the 
wealthy .lews Ih-iIs ami bedsteads of gn-ater luxury wen* 
used. Mmahle InaMe.ads witli cies('eiit*sha|H*d heiul resK 
wi le in iisr* at an early iwriod among the Egiptians. ami 
are found ligiired upon tlicir iooiiiiiiieiit*>. Aiiiolig thi- 
Gieeksniul Romans the heiKteiul was often a very costly 
article of fni'tiiliire, la-in-g made of valuable wtsxl which was 
eiiriehi-d hy carving, inlaying, or plating with silver. Thi* 
iiiattie.s,es used were stiifl'ed with wool, feutliers, or down, 
.ind the coveriiijps weiv- richly <*rnaniented. 

In early Kngli'-Ii tunes Un* lietter classes used hols .if 
str.iw. witli coverings of skins, the bed being plaeisl in a 
m*c*ss in llie wall. The Normans inlnKlneed movable 
iK-dste.-iiis, whieh were titte.l with a isivcriiig over the toji. 
At a later js-riod (he nsif of tin- iicdstcad was uttnehed to 
the wall, amt in the sixteentli eentiiry the four Jsist Ih*cI- 
sleml eniiie into use. This massive phs eof furnitare, witli 
it:, nsif and euitains, is still eoimnon, hnt lias given W'ny to 
some extent to tlie imae o|m-ii fomiH known as the Eliza- 
lM‘tlian, Tent, or Freiieh. Bedsteads made of iron, brass, or 
a eomhimitioii of Iheso meluls. have also come l.irgely into 
use, with i'onsulemhle ndv:nitagu in the nuitters of eleiinli- 
ness and ventilation, lixui has also been inlrotluciHl with 
I siKTcss in lied furintiiie, and mattresses ais! now made of 
1 tinned wire wliicli is stmngly interwoven. w> ns to nuike a 
i ven' clastic, fabric which yields to jnvssun- in every direc¬ 
tion. Mattresses eoiitainiiig spiral springs give 11 yielding 
eomfortablu eoueh, while avoiding the nnhealthy wnmitli 
of the fe.atlier-lwd; the use of the latter amongst ]H*ojde 
at once somewh.-it luxurious and yet ]iniilent is ijnite sU|n-r- 
seded. Considerable ingenuity has iiImi becti shown in 
modern limes in the eonxtnu-tion of Iwds and Imdstoads 
I for the u.se of sick persims. Among these may be mni- 
• tinned the I’uteut Lift and Ihiek Bedsle.ad.<iesigiied for the 
! mising and moving of )M-i*sons wlio are helidess. without 
j the Inmhle and fuiipu* involved w hen no ordinary b<*dBtead 
in used. Air-beds and waler-lwds and water muttri'ssi's 
and cushions, whieli niav la* laid iqsm an ordinary bedsteiui. 
have also fx-eii iiitrodneed tu a large extent, and have pr»>ved 
of very gn'iit value in |iTolonged illness or where there is 
givat weakness. 

BED OF JUSTICE (lit tlfjtmtire) literally denoted 
the throne uikui wjiieli the King of KrniieewaRficeustomed 
to sit when present in parliament, and from this original 
meaning the expiession eimm in course of time to signify 
tlie parliimieiit itself. I’mier tliu ancient monareliy of 
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Fr«ii<-o a bed of iu^tiee denoted a Bolenni BCShinn of llio • 
kiiiK ill jinrlioiiieiil for tim purposo of repsterinj,' or pro- { 
iimlcatioK edictH or ordinauccH. Aceorditij' lo tiic principle 
of tlie old French wmBtitution the nuthority of the imriia- i 
ment, l>ein{' derived initiiely from the crown, I'eaMcd wlien 
lliu kill}; wa* pivwnt, and uoiiKci]ueii(]y all orOinancca 
eurullod at a bed of juatiee were acts of tlin royal will, nnd 
of mom outffbiiticily uml effect than iluciiiiomi of ]inr]innieiir. 

BtoAKIKUX, a wcJI-laiilt niaiiufaetiiriiifT town in j 
France.ill tlicdi-jmrtineiit of Ilcrmdt, IK miteaN. of Heniera. 
It U Hituated on Ilio left hunk of the Orb. which ae)inrulea it ! 
from ono of itb kuburha, nod liud hUOn inhabSlmitK in 
Fine and conrae wiMiIlena, cotton and woollen hoaierv, ailka, 
Jiata, Hoiip, olive oil, l■■lltller, and p:t|>er am maiiuhictun'd. 
Then* are alwi dye-houaeN, j;lasa-works. mid a copper 
foundry. The tHide in nine and in the ar(icli-.s mmiod la 
eatenaive and im|H>i tniit. 

BKDCBAMBKR, liOBBS AND 1«ADIBS OF 
TBIC, are olliciTa wJiowj aalauea, like lliow of all ofljcein of 
the royal lioiiHchoUi, an* jiaid ont "f a fund appropriated for 
thU p(ir|H)Hi- in the Civil I.i.st, and wliieli is ti.Mil hy 1 Viei. 
c. a, at illiil.aOd i«'r aimmii. Kueli lady of tlw iM-dVhamber 
wails ujioii her Majesty in turn, ehnnein;' evei^ foiiriecu 
days. The oniw of l.idy of the hedchaiiiher is now almnst 
a sineeure. eace]>t ou state (K-easions. The in 1 Kllit, 

asserted her rielil to svU'cL h'-r ladies of the bedchninhor 
and maids of honour iiKaiiiPt the claim to nominate them 
made hy Sir Hubert i'eel, liut she dis|K>ses uh.solutelv of 
fi'W hitiiatioiis in the royal tiouseliold, altliuaeh her pleusuiX' 
least In- tukea on all npiHiiutiuenls. 

tlhamherluyiie,ill his'* I’rcKiail Slate of Knelniid*' fl'inio, 
Itili!*, p. 21!)) thus speaks of the geiilicnien of the Ud- 
chamUir;—“The j^-nth-men of the Iwdehamhcr." he Ni>>, 
"consist usually of Hie prime aotiiUiy of Knelaiid. Tlieir 
oftlro ill tp‘iii-ral is. l aeh ono in his turn, to «uit a week in 
every (pnu'toi in the kiuf;V is’ileliainher. IIuti- to lie hv tlai 
kin;; on n pullet-lH'd all niKht, and in the obseiiee of the 
j'nsnn of tlie stole to supply liis j.I.ur."' In the edition 
of thu same work nnhlishi-d in I71i!, he adds. ''Monwer, 
lliey Wait upon the kin;; when he cuts in piivntc; for then 
the eupbrarers, carvers, and sewers do not wail. This hi;;li 
oflieo, ill the reijim of a queen, as in her laUi Maje.sty’s, i.s 
jicrfunned liy ladies, as also tliat of the ;pooinsuf the bed- 
ehamher, who were cuUsd iHdelnmilH-r wona-ii, and were 
live iu imiiihor,’' Her Majesty (juecii Victoria ci'iierally has 
ton or twelve lu<Iu-.s of the hedciiamhcr. and eiKlit hi-d- 
eliiimhur wfomeii. who take their turns of duty in ordiT. 
Itoth the ladies of tlie ledeliuinber and the hedrlumilier 
women are allied to the nobility, and the olliec is one of 
hieh amhition, In cousequunce of the .icuess it yivcs to llic 
person of tlic sovcrei/^i. 

Th« title of lords of the iM'duhainber npis-ars to have been 
udoph'd after the neeessioii of llie House of Hanover. 

BKD'DZNOTON, a vilhiKO in Snm-y, it miles fiom 
Croydon and 11 from lx < doii l.y the Sutilh cnni t Itnilway. 
It was at ono time eolehnited f>ir its fine old house, the 
former residence of the Ciircws, with an IvU/.alicthan hall 
of splendid desif'ii, iiiul in which Queen Klizaheili was eii- 
teilaiiied for tUn-e days in IhOO. In IKiiti tin; house was 
rebuilt for the Ffinuhi Orphan Asylmii, wliieli had j>re- 
viuush been located in the WostinhisUT llrid^C Hoad. 
Ixjiidoiu It is now a Oolldts structaro, riitlier licavy iu 
np|>carmu'<'. and uecunmiodiitos 20i) ciiilJn-n. It contaiiis 
the oripnal timber naif of tho old tiian.sion. The liiBt 
oranp'-tnws over seen in Fn^hmd an* said lo havo la-i-n 
iaisi*d at Jh'ddni(;ton. The ehnriOi is a p'llrefnl Fcrpcin- 
■lienlar buildinp resloriHl in tii.'i'i, and contuiiiin;; some 
line hnovses and • hdsiralo inoiiuiin-iits. In the vicinity arc 
soiiii! p'lilleiiieirs seats of a superior di-scripriuii, .and numy 
liandwniic villim Ijave bwii erwili-d iu wlmt was fonueily 
ltcddinj;ton Park. The population in IKKl was :$007. 

BXD'DOES, DB. TBOBIAS. a liistiii^uislied physi- 


einn, was born at Sliiffnal in Shropshire iu April, I7(>0. Ilia 
fatlier, who was a tanner, wished to briug np hi.s son to 
the sunui busiaess; hut his paiidfather, |>ereeivin;; the 
abilities which he early niaiiifestod, prevailed U}s>u his 
father li> educate him for some profession. In 1770 he 
entered at IVmhroko Collej'e, Oxford, and soon beennu' 

■ listiiipiished for his learning and liis acquaintance wilb 
langn.nges, both niicieiit mal modem. In 17K0 lie Uxik 
his degreu of Doctor of Medicine at Oxford; nnd iu tlie 
i-onrsu of the following suiimicr ho visited France, when* 
III' bi'camo acquainted with IxivoUiur and other cele- 
hrati'd eheinists. On his return from the t'.oiitiiieut h'* 
was np|Maiili-d n-adcr in chemistry to the I'liiver.Nity of 
Oxford, wlicix! he maiiitaiiied the current d<K-trines of tlie 
day with eonsiderahlc learning, iiigi-imily, and l•hHluen^•e; 
hut having expn's.sed him.M'lf in favour of the juirtisaus 
of the I'n-iK'li Itevolulion, his opiiiioiiH gave so mucli 
oirence lo tho snpciiurs of the uiiiver.sity n.s to mnder 
his residcni-i- there no longer agrcv'ubh-, and lie resigned his 
leadership in 1702. 

I'pon retiring from Oxford he tmik np his abode with a 
friend in Miropshiiv, where he wiotc his " History of Isaai' 
.Icnkins,*’ against dniiikciuaws; and si vend innlic^vl works, 
which almost till refer to jH'euliar views ri H|M'etiiig the pi>K.’<i • 
hilily of ciu'itigdiseaiM-s hy brenthiug a invdieated iitmosplicre. 
That lliH results did not coirespoiid with the e.'ipeelations 
(•f the fotmder of tins new method is well known ; hut the 
nnileitakiiig v\;ot the ineaiis of hringhig into iiotiee the 
lulents (if Htimphrey D.ivy. wlio was rceommetided to Dr. 
lleddiH'S hy Mr. Hreg»ry W'.itt ns a lit isason to huikt- 
iiitend the rheiiiiesil lahorntury cennected whli the insti¬ 
tution, Dr. Iteddocs married a sister of the well-known 
autliorc.ss, Miss Kdgewurtb. lie died iu Dcccinln'r, DtKlx. 
nt the age of forty-eight. 

Hkiiimii-a. 'I'iiomas I.ovki.i^ son of the pixvisljiig (Isirii 
in died 1K']!i'), was the author of seieral ]>oenis of 

liilich merit. 'Phose best known me the " J»i iiie's Tiageity " 
am! "Death's .fcst-lHKik," both In'ing diaiiiatJe in foiiu. 
though not suitnlile for netual represi-iitalion on the singe. 

BXDE or BJBDA. THB VXNBBABliB, an JCnglisli 
monk, whose talents mid virtues prouun'd liim the title of 
yVir I'cMCiviA/r, wn.s Isiru about the year U72 in some village 
near tin; inoutli of the river Tyne. We liiive Ids own au¬ 
thority that ill seven .vciirs of ago he was brougiit. to the 
nioiiastciy of St. Peter, .ami coinmil tod to the core of Ahhul 
Deiiedict, under whom and his successor ('inifrid lie wu.s 
earcfiilly educated for twelve years. In Ids idiieli'entli yiar 
he tiNik deaeoii's orders, mid in Jus thirlicih year, at the 
iiisiaiicc of Ceulfrid, his ablsit, was ordaiiust priest. The 
fame of llcdo now reached oven to Ifuiiie, and I'opn .Sergius 
made un earnest upjdicalioii to Ahlsit (k-oltrid tha^ ISede 
might be sent to .assist Iiini in the proinuig.itiun of cerium 
points of ceeles'mstical disci]dino: hut itede, who was 
allached to his sludie.s, reniuiiied in his nionuatery. improv¬ 
ing himself hi all tho kimiing of his .ige. and directing his 
linin' ]Niili(atlar attoiilioii to tlie ronipilatloii of an “ ba-cle- 
sinsticiil History of the English Knllou," the inalcrialH for 
which he ohtnined jiarlly from cliruniclcH, jMirlly froiti annaU 
piftservcd in conliinpoiary (xmvunts, and pjirlly from the 
information of prelates with whom he was oeipiaintcd. 
Making ullowiuiee for the introduction of legeiidaiy matter, 
which wii*. tho fault of the age, few works have sn|i]Kirtcd 
tlicir en-dit so long or liccn so gnierally consulted .as on 
aiitheiilic sonrci'. llede puhlisLcd this liiiitory alsait tin*- 
year 7.'H, wlien. as In; informs us, he w.os fifty-nine yems 
of age; but before lids he luul written nmnyother books on 
rarions siilijisds, u catalogue of wLieJi ho bubjoiiicd to his 
history. He died in 730. 

Milliamof Malincsimry in his history ("Dc Ueslis Ih— 
pun,’* till. iii. c. .*!}, and Simeon of Durham iu Ids account 
oi the church of Durham (Ilh. i. c. 15), chiefly (rom tlip 
iclatiuii of one CutldK-rt, u fcllow-inouk, have preserved 
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full nccniints of flip mauacsr in ivliKli Bcdu tlicil; nlicutt! ‘ 
learn that tin last stage of tii» ilistriojier w:ih nu ! 
st-sthino, wliich lio Ruppnrted with great finnness of mind, ; 
altlnmgh iu imtcli wiuikueiut and pain fur wveii win-IcR, ' 
during wLicii tiiiiu bu did not in iLu least abate Ida usual 
enipluyinents iu tlin monaslevy, but continued to ]>my, to 
instruct the ynnngor iiiuiika, uiid to proaecuU: the literary 
uiiderUikings wbidi wore still uii bis liunds. 

The “Historia I'HtcIcsiuatica" was priiitud fur the first 
liiiir* about 1174. It is a viihune of extreme rnrily. King 
Alfred translated tins liiKtorr into Saxon, iuid the royal 
veisioo, accompanied by the original Ijitin, was published 
lirst by Wbeluc (folio, (Cambridge, 14!44), iiiid sulisequeiitly 
by Dr. Smitli, canon of Durlmui, with gre-itor care (folio, 
(’aiiibi'idge, 1722). An Knglisb translailun of tins history 
was lirst published al Anlw<'rp in lodn byTbooms Stn]>le- 
loii, a doctor of divinity of the T'nm-rsiLy of laxivuiit, and 
lias bifii follovveil by nwny ainl la-ller versions. Kiitin* 
inlitions of Bede's works have Iwu published at I’aris 
(li>14-.^>4), Basel (15611), and C<»log»e (1612, lObtl). 

Those treatises of HedeV wlilcli arc incnlioned iu Ills own 
I'.italogue «d liin works were published by Jlr. Wliartcm, 
from tlmie MSS. in the valuable library in tbe arebiepia- 
jinlace at Ijiinbotb. 

BBDEOU'AR is a very pretty kind of tl.vi.i., generally 
foiiin] on tile sweel-briur, uud hence called the sweet-briar 
'jsmgc. There aiv several lorvw in the eeiitre, e;ieh iu a 
cell. 

BXDE.HOU&K. a term used for an alinsliousi'. A 
bi-des man or Is'ads-inan is a |H.‘rw>ii who rv.sides in a iK'de- 
lionse, or is suppurled from the funds appropriated for this 
purpose, //m/c is the Anglo-Sax«i)i word for )iruyer, and ! 
as aliiiKineu were liouud to pniy for tho founder of I he ; 
eliarily. they were beiire enlled beads-men. 

BEPELiI*, WILIilAM. Bisbo)) of Kilmnre iu In'lniid, 
vva.s born in the year 1570 at Notb-y iu Ks.se.\, He | 
inalrieiilnled iu 15M as pensioner iif Kmiiiaiiin-l llollege, ' 
Ciiinbridge. He entend early into holy orders, and in 
151*3 Jje vVrWi eliosen fellow of his college. For o few years j 
hi‘ Imd a clnin-h at Kt. Kdmimdbbiirv, but vveni afterwards , 
as cba]>laiu to Sir Henry Woltoii, the Knglisb ambassador | 
to the state of Venice, about the year 1601, and remained 
witli him eight years. 

On Ills ri‘lur .1 to Kiiglind, bis Cnlviuistic opUiioiis (nr- 
V elded him from obtaining the prefenncnl vvlncb be merited, 
but in 1615 be was pruaenU-d to tbo living of Uurings- 
lieatli. in wbicb lie rmnuiued twelve years, producing trans¬ 
lations (of Sarjii'a ‘‘History of tbe tknmcU of Trent," iScc.) 
and originul works from time to time. 

Itedoll's fame .at length I'cucbed Iielaiid, niul hi 1<>27 be 
wa uuaiiimouBly clci-ted provost *)f Tritiity tkdlege, Dublin. 
He was advanced to the uuiti'd sctk of Kilniure and Ardiigb 
in 1620, being tlieu in the lifty-nintli u*nr nl his age. He 
eiiused tlic (hiinmon Friiyer, which bml been translated 
into frisb, to bn lead in tbe cathedral in ins own jin'seiuxi 
every Sunday. The New Tcbtament, translated itito Irish 
hr William Daniel, afterwunls Arcliiusbop of Tiiuin, and 
I be Old Testament, which King translated from the Knglisb, 


and Icsantis, ami preuehed himself, till liis death hi hia 
seventy-first year, in 1642. 

BU>'FOBI>, a borough, and tho county town of Bed¬ 
fordshire, is situntisl on Isitli sides of the river ()iise,whicli 
U navipible to the (icnnim Ocean. Bedford is 48 miles 
N.N. W. from Ixuidon by rood, and 47 by tbe Midland Railway. 
The town is of high antiquity, and is generally supposed 
to bo the tie.i]haHjord (ue. Hie ford of the hf^/ked or for¬ 
tified place) of the “ Saxon Chnmiclc.” It Butfered greatly 
in the wars botwmm the Saxons and tlie Danes. A very 
strung easllu vvjui built adjoining the toivii, which sus¬ 
tained a siege ugainsl King Sti-pben and bis unny iu 1137. 
in 1216 it was surreinlcrM to King John, who iK'stowed 
it on Ilia favourite, Faukes do Brent. Faukes, having 
repaired and givally strcngthi'imd bis castle, presumed 
so far upon its impi-egiinble ebaracter as to set all law 
aiul untlinrity at defianci*. His outrages and depreda¬ 
tions on Ills less powerful ueigblmnrK were sneb that in 
1221 Marlin I'.atcTsluil, Tliotnna do Moulton, and Henry 
Bniybnsikc, tlie king's justices iliiienmt, thou silling at 
Dunstable, fined him iu tlie sum of .CddOO. Fauk'-s sent 
his Imither a( ibe bead of a fuirty of soldiers to seir.c tho 
judges, mid bring them jirLsoneis to Bedford. Two of 
tbeni f.ieapi'd. but Bniybi'isike was taken nml earried to 
till! I'asl lc. vvlien- he w.a.s sliano-fiitly treated. The king 
(lletin III.), being highly ineeii'M-d ut this and the other 
onlrnginus conduct of Do Brent, detemined on bringing 
liirn to piiiiishiiicnt. He tbeieforo m.irclied to Bedford iu 
]H‘rs'on. ntteiided by Sleplicii I--iiigton. areblnsbop of (!aR- 
terbiiry. and the priue-ipul |H‘crs of tbo realm. After a 
vigonms resistance of sixty d.iy.s t!ie eastle snrrciuicved at 
diseietion. Faukes biuiM'lf bad esiuiped from the eostin 
befun* it sunx'iiden-d. He took sanctuary In n eliui'ch at 
('nventry. lunl obtaiiu’d tlie king's pardon on eoiidition of 
abjuring tbe leubn. His lirutliur ^Villilun. the netiug 
gcivi-nior of tbe c.istle, with twenty-four knlgiils and eighty 
siddieis, wen' li.nigcd. 

Bedford vr.ns a borough and isn'iHiralioii by pri'seriptloii; 
i)Ut it is now, miller the Municipal Refonii Act, divided 
into two wards, with six .'Udermcii and eighteen inuiieillni's 
tone of wboni is mayor), and lias a eoniinissioii of the inaec. 
Tiie pt*hnlaliuu of the municipal borough (wbicli is now 
i'leiiUeal with the ])Hrllantcutary) iu iK.st was IP,533. 
Bedford has sent two iiiemlK.-rs to F'lrluanieiit since I2P,i, 
liut its reprcM'iil.itioii was rvdua'd to olio member by thu 
Redistribution Act of 1885. 

Tbe neighbiiiirlioiMl being very ]irodni'ti\e in wheat and 
barley iniieli Imsiiiess is done in the «irn trade; there is 
also a very eonsideralile trade, by means of tbe Duse, in 
mall, eimls, timber, and iron. A new com exchange was 
erected in 1874. Rieemaking afiiirds employment to a 
great muiilHT of females and ubildreii; and tbe town eoii- 
tains the largest agririiltural im}>leiiicnl manufactory (thu 
Messrs. Howitnl's) in the kingilom. 

BedfinH is bunomided by pasture land uu every side, 
I The bridge over tbe Ouse is a Imndsoiiie slnietuie of five 
: nrcbes, 'J']ic town was fornuTly ritber Iwuliy drained, Imt 
I in IHtJH waterworks were eonstriieled. and a subterranean 


Bedell ruviseil, .'md uimpaix'd tboin with tbe Hruek anil 
lli'bivw. lie also revived tbo ancient e]iiseo])a] jurisdiction, 


brick tank built e:ip.nltle of storing -iDU.UOtl gallons, nlsnit 
dtinble the average daily eonsiimpt ion of Ibe town. With the 


and although hn was funnnlly stop|Msl in tbcsii pTisaHslings 
by Ibe t'uurt of Olumcrrr, IiIh fume for iipriglitness liiul 
uaiuod siieb imivcrsal respect that the surrogate appointed 
was instructed in all tilings to In* gnldisl by the bisbo]i. 
We leani fmm his lifu bylhiinel that when the rcladiion 
Imikn out ill Oetolier, 1641, the bishop was so pojmtur iu 
his neigblHiiirbiHid that he was at first almost uimiidested 
byUmIrisli, Imt lie was at loiigtli seised, imprisoiusl in 
tbo eastle of (!bnigldii>ugl>ti*r, and treated with great 


! waterworks mi eflicienf M'beme of clraimige was elidsulied, 
inelliiiing the nlilizatiuii ot tlie sew.ige by its applieatiuu 
as a ferl iliser t«» sonic meadows near the town. 

Bedford is divided into five jKiriKbes, and eontiiiQS Cvu 
^kirisb clmrebes. Ibe laigi-st of wbieh, that of Si. B.-vnl, 
eoiitaiiis some liaiulKiime Uothie niebitis'lmv of difiiTent 
pi'iiods. 'I'lieve inv several ebaju'D heloneing l«> the Inde- 
{N'mlents. Meltnulists. Baptists, Roiuin (’.itliolio, am) tin* 
Unitod Br.'tbren (MorneiAiis) ; the Kbire-biill, a giKsl stone 


Miverily. He was uftcrwanls deUiliu'd, with mure ntteiitiou building; county gaol (on the site ol that iu which Bunyan 
to bis comfort, in the Inmso of the I’rotcstniU clergyman, wrule hi> “I’llgiims I'rogtx'ss"), &u. Tbo ‘•Bimyan" 


Denuiii Sheridau. iluro ovory Sunday ho read the prayers (Congregalional) Chapel was rebuilt in 1843, on the bile of 
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n fi»rmor rliniN.-! erected in 1707,cnllcd'MliPOld Meiitin;;,*' 
wliicii stwi«l <iti the h|Hjt where Bunymi was nccuBtomwl to 
pn'neh in A Htill earlier c1i»)ic1, huilt in 1071. THk rliair ix 
jnrwrrveil ia the vintry of the prexent hiiihlinK, ot the «ni- 
troiiee to wliicli tire u pnir uf ituiMfiTO hronr-e doorx, their 
ten panels a woi-k of hiiih art, illiistnitiii" pj>«Wf.n-s in tin- 
Pilgrim K PnicrcsH.” A hiUnlMMiie htiildiii}; coilt.-iiiix a 
jaihlie tihi^ry, ni'WH-nioni, hull-rfHinu Miriupt haak, and 
roomx fur h'Cturex. i< e. The town also has a Iiinatie iixvlmn 
and A (^‘neral infinmirv. hi jiroportion to its sixe Iteilfnrd 
haH more piihlir endownnnt'' llinii any other place in the 
kingdoiii. Sir W. Ihirper. had iii.'nor of iaaidoii, in loii I, 
foniiileil n fns' school in his iiAtiie tonii of Itedford, niid 
left an estate in llolhoni I'iehls for its support and for thi- 
{lortioiiiti/; of |Mior inaiiletis the Kurjdns. if any, to hef^veii 
to the |Hior. The v.’iliie of tin' pni|s-rtr has hi niueh in- 
ereaseii that the nninial inroine derived from the estate is 
now tipwanls of and mi nmeli eleeiiiosiuary aid 

lind an injurious iiifiiienre on the iiiito)ii'ndi'iuv of tlie 
poorerelassesof the timii. Siiiee 1X71, lioweuT,the ineoine 
liiis heeii Kjieiit entirely in ediie.itioii, with the exeepthni of 
Ktidieieiit to maintain fifty almslioases. [.arge luindsonie 
m'Ii'miIk liave la-eii ereeled. and then- aie elassieal. <-oimnei • 
eial, and }>re|i,'ir.i<ory seliools in sejsinile eslahli.-liiiienls. 
Tim ehisKieat school is nmh-r tin- sn|>i-r\'iMon mid iH.ntrol 
<if the warden amt fellows of New (•nlleoe. Oxford. '1 lien- 
are exhihitioiis of dJKti earli ]H‘r aniiiim to either ot tlie 
nniversitii-s of Oxford. (^mihnd;:e. Dnhlln. Isnnloii, or 
Ihirhiun. to lie hehl for four years. In the e.omineTeial 
sehool the eiUiealion is of u lila-ral eliai-ai-ter, and tiio 
]iriz4- pn-iiiiiiins of XV>(I eaeh per aiimiin, to he liehHor four 
years, are nwai-disi annually. Many feiniUes an* attracted 
to the town hy the* elmapin-ss oi ediieation iu these foutida- 
tioii scIkniIs. for wlioiii immemiis villas Imvo Is-eii hniit on 
the Wi>st side of the town. A liamlMitiie pnhlie park in u 
most elifrilile lorality, and over DU iwres in extent, w.as 
se«-ured t«i the town fnnn ]iart of the esi;»le of Kf. Jolin's 
Hospital, hy \irlue of an Act of Pailianieiit jsixseil in 1MK], 
•lohn liniiymi and -lohn Howard wen* natives of Hi*ilford. 
A Imndsoiiii! nioiininent to the fonimr was creeled by the 
Duke <if Itedford in 1X7-1. in tlie lihrarv of the town is 
pn-seiaod a bl.-iek-lelter i-oiyof Koxi-'s’* Itisilvof .Martyrs.” 
whieh was In Jtiiuyan's |H>ssession wJiiU- in prison,and whieh 
(‘ontains his aiito^p-aiili niitl sono-veiM-s in his handwriting. 

BED FORD, DUKE OF, Ih-oeiit of Franee. .John 
riantatrenet, duke of Itedfonl, was the third H>n of Henry 
and Mary Bohnii, daa;;litei' of the Knrl of Hereford. 
JIi* was rn-ated Duke of Iteiiford in the si*(-oml year <if the 
n’ipi of his hrotlier, Henry V. Diirine the iifetiim* of 
his fallier ho was governor of lterwh-k-upou-Tw*-t-d, mid 
wiinlen of the Sc-otlLsh Slnrslies: and duiiiig Ills hrolJier's 
nlisenee in France he was gov<-mor and enniiiiatider ni-ehicf 
of the f<irn*s in Kiigland. 

Henry V. died after a short illness in 14:12, at the early 
age of thii-fy-six year-., leaving an infant siii-c-essor only 
nine nioDths old, wiili the. disputed honour of King of 
Franee as n portion of his inheritance. On his dcath-hed 
la- ex]in-ssi*d his earnest desire that Hcdfm-d “shonld take 
up the administration of the uAairs of Franco" during 
the minority of the young king. h*.aving the less ditlieiilt 
ndminiKtrati'ai of affairs at home to the eondnei of his 
younger hnither (Sloiieesier, under the title of J’mtcetoi. 
In love of martini glory and in military talents tlie Duke 
of Bedford w-as liltle, if »t nil, inferior to the deceased 
liiTo; blit tlaaigh he iihtiiiiied e^onsidenihlc successes, the 
efforts of .loan of Arc ahroad,uinl the piwaleiice of faction 
at homo, thwarted all Ins measures, and the realm of 
Franee was giadnidly wrested fnuti the yoke of Kiiglnnd. 
A treaty h(-twM>n tliu Prciieh king Clioi-lou uml the Duke 
of Bnrguiidy was nt length ciiiielmh*d in 1435, which so 
nffW led the n*g(*nt that lut diwi of inortifleationand anxiety 
on the 13Hi Si-pletnhi'r. a fortnight before the treaty was 


formally signed. Tliis Iloucn tniaty, as Bedford foresaw, 
gave a fatal blow to Fnglish inlereslb tn France. 

T.ikt* most of the itnmcdiato deacoudants of John of 
(lamit tlin Dnko of Bedford was a patron of literatim*. Ho 
purchased and trHiiS}Mirtisl to Ixindon Hie Royal Library of 
I'aris. whieli (Charles V. liad ine.reusMl to “ fldO volumes:” 
and his brother (iloui-i-sler prc>sent4'd (SOO hooks to the 
\hdv(‘rsity of Oxford, 12b of whieli eoKt iilOdO. 

Tlie dukedom of Bedford is at the pies(*nl time iu tlie 
lii ssKi.!. family. 

BED’FORD LEV'EL. This district eomprehends 
nearly the whole of a targe tniet of flat laud, exleiidtn*.' 
into the six counties of Northampton, Jfniitiiigdoii. (’nm- 
hridge, Lineolu, Norfolk, mid Suffolk. It in bounded on 
the N.K. hy the tJermaii lleeuii, mid ou all other sides hy 
highlands whieh eiu-ompass it in the form of a lini-SH-shoi*. 
Its h'ugih from Toynlon hi Liiieolnshire to Milton in t'ani' 
hiidgi*shire is till milt*s. mid its brc.-uUli from IVterlsmnigli 
in North!iin)i(oiishire to Bmiidon in Suffolk is m-;u-ly -|ii 
miles. The tnu-t thus dcseiihed includes that part of the 
s<inth-e.-ixt. iliviMou of Lhicolusliin- eiJlml Holland, which 
consists of fl-it, low, marshy hmd, and is supposcHl to liiiv<* 
hi-eii recluina*d fnmi the sen hr einhnnkineiits made during 
the Roman occiipalioii of Britain. The Level extends to 
the north only iis far ns Ty<ld-St.-OiIes; its length them-e 
to MilUni, on th<- H>uth, Is Alamt •‘>3 miles. The ls)uiid.-iiy 
liue IK irregular; its course on the south from Brandon 
to I’eterlsiroiigli may be tnmeil hy Mihh-uhnil ti* a short 
ilistanee north of Newmarket, then liy Milton in (tnni' 
hridgesliire to Knrith uii the Imrilei-s of Huntingdon¬ 
shire, Bmiiscy, WiMidwiiltou, and Yaxley in the hitter r-onntv. 
Bi-tnrning from IVterhorongh to Itrinilon, on the nortli, 
the lioundary line runs by I'eakirk. (i miles umth of IVter- 
Isirongli. Ci-owliiiid, Whiiplodc, Drove (^lajs-liy, l*iii-soii 
Dnivi-, (hiyhirn, Salter’s I^mIc ou flic Duse, about id miles 
south of Lymi, and tlienee hy Methwold to Bnimlcm. The 
ix’vel is div'iied info thn-e jHUds, whieh ore distinguish(-c| 
as the Nortli. the Mhldle. and fin* South l.(*vels. '1 In- 
North Ia-vi-I lies lH*twcH*n the rivers Welland nml Nenc; Ihi- 
Mlddle Level, between the Neno and Hit- Did Btslford river; 
and the South Lt-vel extends from (he Old Bi*df«ird riv«-i- 
to Stoke. Feltwell, and Mildcoliall. It will he thus st-eii 
that the district known ns the lUsiford Level eoiii|iriM>.s tln- 
gntater part (amountiiig altogether to 450,00U acres) of tin* 
marshy district (-all<*d tin* /Vus. 

This tnu-L of laud lina. iu the course of centuries, under¬ 
gone n-markable changes. There is nlouidant <*vidciu-i* to 
pnivi* that it was oneo a forest, ami that it then iM-cnnic a 
stagnant muras.s. it wu.s ]mibably a forest in the time of 
the I'omuiis, who cut down most of the tm-s. and iiiudi* 
nmds tlmiiigli the fona. In the thirteenth ceutnfy many 
irmptiuiis of the st*a cover«*d this district w-ith water; .md 
ns till' dams and drains wen* ill managed the H])Ot became 
an unhealthy stngiumt tnornss, either watery or boggv. 
Tliruugh this morass the Nenv, the Wellniid, the Ouse, and 
other livers found their way to tin- sea. 

For many eentiirieji the draining of this murnss ot-eupied 
public attention. Kmlmiktnvntii and dnune wen* miuh* 
from time to time, Imt the works wen* ineftlciont. At 
length, in Id.’M, the l>uke of Bedford made an agreemeut 
with Charles 1. that a roinpany would drain a largi* jsir- 
tioii of the iiiontsH, on condition of Imvlng some of rtii* 
reclamied land for thenisclvcs. More than £1,000,Odd 
were 8]H‘nt, and many miles of canals and einlkankinents 
made. After £400,000 lind been laid out the company 
ii-eeivcd 05,000 acres of the raclaimed land; hut it wfis less 
iu value thnii the m-liial ainount expended. 

A ri-gular system was now cslublishod for preserving 
tiu- rtH-.hiimcd Iniiil, iitid for improving tlio draining. A 
royal ehnrfer was grunted in 1604, by whlob the umler- 
tiikers for the draining were incorporated, uiid regula¬ 
tions were framed for the management of the 05.000 
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ncrcs ulliittod. TIiIh curporntion boM uiicc ItL'cn kept ap, 
suid vunBiiittt of a (governin'. iKulifTn, twenty cuiiM'n'a- 
toni, (Uid a coiniiiiiiialty. Tlie corpumtiim Ik enipriwernl 
to impoM and levy taxes fur tin* preservation »f its land, 
and for upluddiu}; tbo wnyx. pnssaf'cs, rivers, cuts, drains, 
lianks, &e., tltronj^hnnt the liOvcl, wliielt are alsu the pru> 
pertyof the C(itp<iratiun. Tliu ^'urernor and bailiffs must 
oiu’h ]H>8.svsH at least 400 am-K uf the iuiid {^iitod tu 
(lie euqxiratiun to qualify them for lioldinj; tlioso offices. 
T1 k 4 qualification requisite fur the eoim'rrnturs is 200 acres; 
such uf the commonalty ns posM'ss eocli KlO acres ore al¬ 
lowed a voice in the election of (he ofllcers of the c<»r]M>rution. 

At the orifpnal allotment uf the !).'>,O0U urres Uic ad\en- 
turers receirctl asKignincuts propijrtioncd to the snins which 
cndi had contribnted; m> that (he whole assigiiinciit is not 
held in comrauu, but each owner holds his allotuieiit or 
puieluisc subject to the laws and restrictions of tins corp^n 
nlion. At tho time the charter was gmiifiHl by Churlcs 
11., that king reserved 12.000 acres for littiisclf onl of the 
06,000; hut this projwrtiun was siilijcct to tlic biunc man¬ 
agement a.s the rest of the nliutmciit. ' 

At various linii‘.s, during the last two renturies, extensive 
works Imve Is'cn cnrriisi on to elTcct a better drainage of 
this large Hat region by the eonstmctioii tif artificial rivers. 
TIh* priiiei|nil of tlieao was completed under Acts jutssed in 
1827 and 1^20 for iinproviiig tlic outfall of (lie river Nvnc; 
for the druin.'ige of the lands discharging (heir waters in 
the Wisbech River; fur improving tho imvigathm of tlm 
Wisbech River from Iho upper end of Kinderley’s Cut tu 
the sea; and for onihnnkhig the salt niin>lics lying between 
Kitiderlcy's Cat and tho sea. I'uder these Ads a new* 
tidal eliaiincl was cut for the dischargu of tho waters of 
the Keno into (he wn. Several thousand am-s of tnarsli- 
laiul were tlins n'claimcd. Tho old chaime] airord<*d only 
:i tedious and dungenms ]ms.'igc, and timl tisi at spring 
tides, and with a favoorahle wind tu vessels of tilsnit UO 
tons hiirdon, ilmwiiig alsmt 0 /ii-t; water. The new ehanncl 
alFurds a K:ife and uninterrupted communication hetwism 
Wislx'cli and the sea at nil states of the tide, and in nil 
wenthers, fur vessels of tlm uImivo biinleu, and at spring j 
(ides for ships of much larger dimensions. 

Varnins auxiliary meaus have Itreii used for the complete* 
drainage of thn l/jve). In nnny quirts wiiidmillK were 
eivcted for niisliig mid carrying ofT the water, hut steam 
engines have now to a great extent superseded (hem. lii 
the North Ix'vcl the dmiimge is effected without either 
Haulmills or steam cngine.s. 

Abundant rrups of groin, flax, eo]i>seetl. and rnrloiis other 
kinds of jiroducc, nro now raised in the Rod ford Level 

nil inland oaiuty of England, of 
••ery irregular sha[H‘. It lies between 61“ 4!)' and 62“ 21' 
N. hit., and 0° K' and 0“ -II' W. Ion. It is Iwtmded on 
llie N.E. by Huntingdonshire, on the N.W. by Nortli- 
ntnptonsliire, on thu K. by Cambridgeshire, on the W. and 
•SW. by llackinghameliire, and on (lie 8.K. nud S. by 
Kertfordsliirv. Us greatest length is ,*!(•) miles, mcosunHl 
ju>arly N. and S., and its greatest breadth is 22| miles. 


in which some of its feeders take (lic-ir lisc, occupy thn 
nnrlh-wtwt partH of Um county. Between tlu'se iiillB and 
the Ampthiil ridgu is the vale of Bedfoid, a corn district 
of ronsidemhle extent. The wuodlainls nre chiefly of 
modem origin, having been planted during the latter part 
of (lie lost century; they consist rtiielly of oak, .Scotch fir, 
larch, and underwood of various kinds. • 

'J'lie ntiige of tho Chiltern Uills consists of elialk, and 
is skirted along its north-western Isiundory by a Iwlt of 
indurated chalic-marl. much covered by the detwis of the 
elialk hills. This cliallr-iiinri yields good lime by burning. 
Inm-soud, fullers’ earth, OxfoM clay, ami Cornhrnsli lime¬ 
stone, aro ninong tho gisilogieul strata of the ciainty. klany 
fossil rcmniiiH have liotm fuiiiid in the Oxford clat*. 

The child river is tho Oum*, which, approaching the 
county fmm Buekingluimsliire, and forming fur a short 
dislaiin! the Isaindary of the two eipunlies, cn>ssos Ih'dford- 
sliiro with ii very (ortiious eonrse. It is navigable fmiii 
Bislford to the hvi at King'^ Lyim. Aimoig the other 
Bedrordshire streams are the Ivcl, the Lea, and (he Ouxel, 
all of whieh .alwuiid in lish. 

The comity has water eonimuuimtion towards the norlh 
and east by the Ivel and the Onse rivers. Tho eoiinty is 
well supplied with railway eonimuiiication; tlic Midland, 
the Nurth-wi'stoni. mid the Great Northern lines, with 
tlieir liniiichcs, interseeting it in all diivctlons. 

CliintUf, Afirirnltui'f, «t-e.—Tlie, elimnte of this eimnty. 
liartaking of that of the interior of Kiighind, Is not so wet 
us that of the western coast, nor so much exposed to cold 
winds iLs the eastern muritime counties. The air in geneml 
is mild and healthy, somewhat keen on the chalky hills, mid 
muistcr on the cold wet clays. Tlie soil varies greatly. On 
entering the county from the south it is conijsisiH! of chalk, 
cowred willi a wry tliin layer of earth, which is conse¬ 
quently nearly in ii state of nature, and only fit fur shis-p- 
walks. On desi'^ndiiig the hills there uenirs n mixture of 
elialk and clay, known l>y the name of “ white land," whicli 
is stUriiiit tolerably fertile. In othiT (Mirls of the eomity 
an‘ found clay loams, mnd, stHT .soils, and rich loam earth, 
giving rise to nnieh diMTsity of produeo, es)ioeiaHy /it 
garden vegidahles, near Bedford and Biggleswade. 

The land is cxtn-incly fertile in the Vale of Bedford, ns 
it U called, in the neigldsinriKsHl of the Ouse. Thmugli 
tlie lils'ml eiirourageiiient given by the Duke of Bisiford 
and other landlords the system of hiislumdry has much 
inijinived in n'cent yeans, and several iiiihIcI farms liave 
been cstnhlishctl The farm buildings arc extensive and 
coiiiinodion'-; and (here are alsu gisid cottages, willi uUot- 
iiieuts attiu-hed. for tlie latsiurers. Generally the farms 
arc of medium size, the average not exci'cillug 20 d neivs. 
Aeeonling tu the oflii-i.-il ngiicnltuml staristies published 
ill 188.^ them were 2tHb(UtO aeres, or nlsait five-sixths 
uf thu entire area, under rnltivatiuii in that. year. Thi* 
ehief crojis were wheat. 48,001) acr»*s; barley, ,'12.000; 
clover, 20,000; and [H-rionneiit pastui'O, 81,000. 

There are a few meadows along the course of the rivers 
Ivel and Duse which an* oeeasioimlly fiowlcil. Where the 


measured nearly K. and W. Bcdfwd, tho waiaty town, is 
situatcil near the centre of tlie county. Tlie area of tlie 
4‘oniity is 206,682 acr(*s. U U the Bmallest county in 
England, except Hnntingdnn, tliddlcsex, and Rntimid. 
Tho popnlation in 1871 woa 146,267; in 1881 it liad 
jiicrciiBi'd tu 14ff,47.1. The females e.xeecded the moles by 
more than 0000. 

Svrfact, Hiotr», ^-c.— Bedfordshire has no hlglilnnds 
of any great extent. Tlie nuigo of the Cliilteni Hills 
(under the name uf the Dunstahiu and faitnn Duwns) 
<*rosses it in » N.K. dlreetion near Dunstahlo, suiiamtiiig 
the basin of the Thames from tlint of the Ouse. Another 


subsoil is gmrellr and |Kiroiis tho berbago is gisid aud 
abundant; where it is conijsiseil of clay, and there is not 
n very ready i*hannel for tho wat«*r tu run off, the hcibagv 
is coarse aim full of rushes. 

There is nothing remarkable in the cattle and sheep in 
this county, there Ixiiug no indigenous breeds of cillicr. 
The pigs n'ored and fattened an* mostly of the Berks and 
Muffulk breeils. 

Tlic only bramdiea of inaiinfactiuv, Is'sidcs that of ngri- 
cnltuvol iinpleincnts ot Bedford, a.'e pillow lace, workud by 
till* euimtry people; slniw-plait at Dunstable and Luton; 
and matting from the rushes of the Ouse, &c. 


rldgr, having the same g>-iicrAl dbcction, cxtcmlM fnaii The county is in the Uloeese of Ely. Tin* ussizcB and 
Ampthiil to near tho jnnctiou of tlic Ivel w'ith tho Ouse, sessions am held (it Ri'dford, which Is also the chief plan* 
Some hills, lH*twccn which the Ouse winds its mursc, and for the election of the two members for the shire. Tho 
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totul imiiilK-r Ilf vuliTfi Dll tlm county ro^istcr in lft«4 wsk 
7^i00. Tim cliicf towns arc Bodfonl, Lutmi, I/'v'iglifon 
Buxauml. l)iiiinfnb]i.‘, and Bi;;^Ii-Hvvadr. 

C'irl/ /litlorif anrl —At tlio time of tlio 

Iiiiiiiiiii iiniuiioii {lodfurdshiro u)>[H>:ir.s to Luvo foniivd |iiirl 
of till- ((‘rritory of tin* (/attieucliliml, u jN-opIe i-oiijii-lured 
liy C.iiiidi'U (to III! till* snrnn iik tlm iimiiliomil )iy 

Ctcsiir ninouf* thi) trilios wlio huljiiiittnl to iiiiit during Ids 
M-cond invasion of tlio island. In conniion with tliv other 
hilinhll.'iiitH of Sontli Britain (licy fell uuJur llio Roman 
doiiniinlton. 'I'lini! rnaih (tin- Watlhig .Stn-cit, Ikcmltl 
Sti-ci-t. and a Roninn military rond) cioski-iI this county; 
and M-M’ral camjw or cartliworJcs still mnain. At or near 
llii! villagi' of iSjinily or Suindy, about o iiiilrs north of 
Digfih Mvadi-, is Ktiii|M)M‘d to havo been the BritiKli or Roman 
loun rolli-il iSafrniit by I’lolcniy; and in variouK parts of 
tin.. are other anei<-nt earthworks and iiiclusuren. 

In ilic ntrnggli- iiiaiiitaiiied by the Britons uguinsl their 
Saxon iinaders, and .again by Dm Saxun-s against tlin 
eneioailimeiUs of tlm Dunes, Bedfordsliin' apivrai-s to liavo 
In-cii the M-i'jie of violent isMilcwt. At one tiiiio it fornu*d 
|init ot I Ilf kingdom of Mcreia. In lUOll mid JBld, during 
the war betwis-ii Ellmired 11. and Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
the Danes invaded this eounty. In Die latter of tiiesu 
years tln-y huriied Bedford anil TVim-sford. hut in 1011 
tlm eiiniity reiurned to tlm sway of EDielred. Nearly all 
Die li.iroiiial castles of Btalfordshin; wen; destroyed ill the 
leigii of King .lolm, so that the county look little in 
suhsi'<{ii<-nt civil w.irs. 

Iteilfiirdsliiro (Kissessed sevend moiiastie ostaldisinnents, 
nmong which wen- IClstow Ahhey, near Bedford, for Bene- 
dietiiie nuns, fonndt’d in the time of William the (tonipien'r 
by his nii'ec .Iiiditli; Diiiistahic i'riory, for llhick canons, 
founded by King Henry 1. in Dm latter part of his reign; 
Wiiidim or Warden Ablmv, fnninled by Waller Ks|K-e in 
1 id.'i, lor thstereian iimnks; Woburn Abla-y, L’hleksands 
l’ru»r\, near .Slidlbrd, and Neweuhiun I’rioiy. near Bedford. 
There \u‘iu many minor cstiiMislimeuts, monasteries, nun¬ 
neries, iVe, Of these monastic, eslaldislinmiits there arc no 
eonsideralde mnnins, except of Dunstable iViory, Klsfmv 
Abbey. Neweiiliam I'riory, and Obieksand.s I'rinry. The 
must distinguished n-sideiiei- in the eounty is Woburn 
Abla-y (till* wut of tlm Duke of Bedford). 

BKDIcAM. Sen Betiii.kiikm Ihisi'i-rAU 

BEDUkM BXGGABS, or Toin-a-Bedlams, won; names 
formerly given to such juilimils of the lunatic hospital of 
BeDileheiu as, being parliidly eim-d, were allowed to go 
nt large. Tliey were diKtingin-shed, Anbi-py Miys in his 

Remains of Genlilisme,” by liaviiig fastened on Dioir left 
imii “ an armilla of tin printed, of ulsml tl inehes hrendth.'* 
A graphic dc-Reription of tbexe beggars is given in Shok- 
KjHum-V “ King Lear,” Act ii. mt. y, nln-ri! Eilgar roHolves to 
assume Dm elmnii-.ter to escape pmilxluneiit. 

BBD IJS. >S(S! Bitlih. 

BXDNUS'» a viUnge in tlm territory of tlm Rajali of 
'MyBure. near unn of tlic ])iks.M‘s of the Western Uhats. 
It was t:iken by Hydoi* Ali in 17(S3. when it is said to have 
eontaiiieil '20,i)U0 good hou-sc's, besides Imts, and to have 
yielded a Isioty of il‘i,000,00(). The ground on which it 
stands bc-iug very uneven Dm town was never elosely built, 
nud it oi-eiipied an uro.a the eireumfereni'e of whicli was 
« miles. The place wa.s defended by a elivio of woods, hills, 
and fortified duliles. Ilyiler built Home new works, and 
ft],so a ]uilnee, but as the palace u.-ls coiimiaiiiled by ucigh- 
iKHiriiig liillit it eutlld never have oflcred niueli resistance. 
Hydi-r held out iiiimh eiKsnirageineiit to ini-rebauts, and the 
tiadi- Ilf (bu pluee imTi-axed greatly. In the beginning of 
17Ky the town w.as t-aken by Iho English, under General 
Mnltbi-wH. Tlio iitim-k intidu upon Itediiur by 'I'ippoo 
Kulfan, in the month of Ajiril following, npiHtars to have 
taken the English ijuiti! by surjirise, .and Tipjwo made nn 
easy coiiijuest. The whole town was Imimd during the 


ongageuieut which prceeiled tUo capitulatloii. Tlm jhaloee 
was rebuilt by Tip]HHi, and Dm t4iwn partly restored; but 
the materials were only tlmlH-r and mud, and as the rains 
are excessive tlie honses were ill suiti-d for busting. The 
^lopalation is now only aliout 1-100. 

BKDOXTZNS. Sen Akaiiu. 

BXB. The earliest records testify to man's appreciation 
of the wisdom of bees, .and tbc v.aluo of tlio storce wliieli 
they bo iudustriously provide. In tho Bilde, in Hindu 
niytlmlog}', in rcpn-seut-atluns of I'eriaaii woi-ship, on coins 
of Athens and Ephesus, wo iimi ntrorences to the bee a.s 
a symlail of fis-uiidity. It is ligun*d in tb<! Egyptian 
hieroglyphs ms denoting a pisiplc obedient to a king, and 
Virgil expresses the soine idui in his hook on bees, the 
I'umth tii*orgic— 

rret^irca reKom non etc et liigeim 

l.yilin, nec popitli i'srthoruni nut Mcdits llydiispcs 

ObnorvuiU.'’ 

Bees an- said to Iiaro Aw.anni'd on tlm lips of Pindar 
and Plato, omens of the swuotiieKS of the words whk-li 
emlHsliuil some of the over-varying elmnns of nature. 
.\i-mij)hon was ealleil tho •' Attic Bee,” and St>phocles pre- 
emiimiitly “the lice." Romans us well a.s Greeks jmri-oivoil 
the nppropviati-ness of tho Hgure; t.g, Horimii has “more 
a]iis Mantina.'.” 'Tlic habits of the bee, symbidisetl in tbis 
way liy tlm wbdom of the iiiuny, havn bisni nioro dis-ply 
iineslig.ited by tho philosophy of tlm few; nmungsl others 
Aristotle, Aristomaehus, Yii^l, Huber, Dzierxon, You 
Sielsild, F. Sinltli, Lubbuek, and Hunter have contributed 
lu our knowledge of the Mulijecl. 

Bei*s an* iuKi-eks iKsIuiiging to Dm order IIVMi;Nni>TEUA, 
and like most inembcrs of tho cIokh undergo mi-tinnorplioHi-s 
which divide tbo whole life into four w'eil-marked slagcs— 
the egg, larva, piijia, and hiiugo, '1 he embryo isdk-d up in 
the egg-is of a worm-like form marknl willi tmiiverw' liin-s, 
wliiuli divide it into bixteen Kcgmcnts. The first begtnent 
at om* end pats out a smalt lube at each bide, and appen¬ 
dages soon appear on thcHo which iu Dm fiitiiri! bimomc the 
unteniiic. AjijHindages also .appear on the lower side of all 
tlm M'gnicnts; tlioso on tbo fii-st ecgnieiit ouitu to form the 
hihritM or iipjMir lip; tiHisii on Dm next llirmi segments rm- 
nidiiiientary mrmtiitilcf, and two pairs of ninxiUai or “jaws." 
The nc.vt three fmgmenta rcjiresent tlm future thorax, but 
Dm buds on these uud the slightly liiHi.-reiit buds on tlm 
n'liiainiiig segments degetmrute, uud all Iraec of them is 
lost before Die vinliryu is hatclicil. T1 h-mi lan-», -wliii-U 
iinve lost the legs Dioy possessod wbiie still in the shell, 
are enrufnily Leiidi-d and fed wiDt pollen by uurses; on Dm 
other hand, suinc oDut hyinenoptcrous larvte— r.y. tlr^se 
of the saw-lly—are not nursed, hut use their six fruiit 
legs ntid Dm ubdoniinol pro-legs in moving about tho loaves 
whieli fuian their food. From u considi'ratioii of these facts 
Lubbock and Weismauu huvo been led to tho conclusion 
Diat bees arc dcseendisl from nnei-stors whicli had larvar 
similar to tboso of tho BAW-fly, and that the present li-gless 
condition of these larva: is not original, hiit results from 
their mode of life. Riitschll coiuidcrs the jsarts of the 
sting tn be related gKimtieally to the apinmdngns of the lost 
two segmeuts. On the upi>ur sidu of the so-ond and third 
thomeic segmenta appendages apjwar which afterwards 
liei-oiiK- wings. Olid are Ihvreforo HiippuM'ol by Gegunbaur 
uinl Lubbuek to be imsliliraitious of tnicheal gills. 

Til tin- Larva the autcims) uro still quite small; Dm 
labriim folds down over tbo small jaws which work frem 
side to side. Tlmrn is an iipiM-ndago below tliusc on eimlL 
side, with a hair-like process at the cud ; and in tlm centre 
li<-iic:tlli there la a fleshy prutuburaucu with a bmuil hole, 
tlii-oiigli which is emitted the viscid liquid with which tliu 
biriio of some kindH aplu Dmlr <K>ooo>ui. 

Tlm pupa is innctivc. At first it is semitransparent, 
and tlm future jiurts of the mature insect can 1m readily 
traced, each c-ncosed in a thin skiu. 
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Tlif; iningo las tJio well-Vnowii inHi-ct form [sco IssKrrs] 
cuaili^tin;;of liend, Ibonix, uitd nbiiomrn, iritb two niitcnntc, 
two pairn of win{;.s, and tlirco }iaivii of lega. Tbo wiu^H am 
of llus truf liyiiicnoptcroiiH typo [seo llYMKisorTKUAj, 
iiicin)>muuu.s, with few veins, 'riioy nn« cnnuooti-d lofciithor 
— t«» fonn, ab it wore, oim wing—by n row of liooks on tins 
fmut «><|gc of tlio hind wing fitting into a fold in tho liitiil 
nlge of tlie fiin? wing. When dlawnmcctisl they {-nn bp laid 
olio obovo tlio otlxT close on tlio bock, so Hint t)i« Ik'c can 
IwiHs iinrrow wn)n in waTO-b of Imnoy au<l in forming Iwr 
jioht. (Sec Stavciey’tt “Britibh Iiisk-cfji. Tli« abdomen 
of till' fciiialos is furuisbed with n atiiig. and tluis booH nro 
included witli tlio wasps and ants in the grnu]i Aoulrata 
(ri<v//r-««, a sling), and soparalwl fmm otboi' bymciuiptorn, 
hUcb ns tlifl gnil-tlics, saw-flies, and iebiienmona, in wliieh 
tin* orlposilttr is not cmincettsl with a bag of poison. 

A cbaractoristiu of boos is the adaptation of (bo bind 
logs for tlin punsisn of conying pollen; tlio basal joints of 
tbc tarsi arc enlarged and nK>ra or less flattciKsl. and it is 
liiterc.stiug to troeo tlic degrou to wliicli tliis Ims taken 
pluoo as we {stss front tho Military liei's, siieh as I’nisopis, 
to the. humiilc and liivo bees. 'I'iic varions kiiuls of bees 
fonn by llieinsoivcs a section of tbu lU'iiliMto bjanonopteni, 
under tlio beading Mellifcra (I«al. nir!, honey; jWo, to 
carry) or Anthupliila ((Sr. authoUf flower; jihi/os, loving). 
Tlio variations wbieb occur in the parts of the ino\ith nro 
useful in disIhigiUBliing the genera. Tbe labmni and 
iiiuinniilex rosemblu those of other inserts; hnt the lahnim 
ami niaxillio, ns in otlicr lliiarieuoptura, are ntodiiiod to 
form nn instrument by moans of wbieb Uicy can suck up 
tbe noetar of flowers. Bees .<irH diridcil into two families, 
tbe Ainlnaiida! and tho Apidic. In the former (fig. i) the 
Hgnla or tongue,«, is short and fiat, and is folded only 
oneu under tbe mouth when in rp]K>se, while the labial 
p:d]ii, r, are cnnijHiseil of four nearly equal joints. In the 
Apida' (lig. t!) the ligiila, o, is lung and Mender, folded , 
twice uiidt'r the montli, aiul the labial ^tulpi, c, have two { 
long and two short joiiita. The nntemuc aro of the tyis- ; 
caliisl geniculate (geitn, knee), consisting of one or two i 
long joints followed by a few short joints, with nn angle or I 
kui'c formed after the Grst joint. 'I'liey seem to be iif the ’ 
utmost imporlaiiee to bees. Hiibcr nieutions .a o.ase nlici'c - 
a queen Iwu, deprived of her antennsc, lo-st all {insasion in ' 
her uii-vemcnts; she drupjHul her eggs at random, eonhl I 
not foial properly, and forgot the instinct of attacking | 
another qius-ii. In tho males they consist of thirteen \ 
joints, and ouly twelve In tho females. There arc two , 
hirgis compoiiml eyes, and three oe.i;Hi or simple eyes mi 
llm top of the head. Erom cxjs'riments made by Sir J. 
I.vblHH-k (“ Ants, Bees, and Wnsiis,” I t<s2) it appears (hut 
Ihh's can distinguish coloura. and tliat they show a prefer¬ 
ence for blue. As ri'gurds tbe sense of smell, it ws-ms to 
be well developed. Sir .Tobn placed sttme can d« Cologne 
in fnail' of the hivo, and found that the bees at Grst were 
iiltractetl to it. Bcc-iuostcrs an* of the opinion that I>ces 
know those which Imhmg to their own hive by their bnn-ll, 
and lake the precaution, when they w’ish to mix the 
niomlicrs of two hives, of scenting them with pcpjionnmt 
nr tiilh*ie«-y-snioke. llnlier was evidently of the oynoton 
tVnt ta'cs diseovered hniier, which he had eoncoaled, by 
their sense of smell; and this is the natural method, 
ueeonling to authors, by whicli tho (rea.sureB bidden in 
dce]> eorollas of flowers ore found nut. On the other 
band, LuhbiK'k's cxperiinouts show that unless bees see 


that Issps imturnlly go where they see others feeding, and 
tliat tbe habit of scorrhing flowers has Isicnmc iiistinctivu. 

ExiKTiments have been made by .Sir .1. Lubbock with 
reference to tbe power t>f iiearing. Some Ih'i's were trained 
to come to linney wliieh wm placed on n mnsical box on 
tlio lawn close to u window. The nmsieid ]|ox was kept 
going for several hours n diry for a forlniglit. It was then 
brouj^it into the bouse and placed out of sigiit, but at tho 
open window, and only nhont 7 yards from where it hod 
licen before. 'I'he bees, however, did not 'tint! (he honey, 
thongb wiieii it was once shown them they ciuae to it 
remlily eiinogh. Otlier cx|HTimcnls with a microphone 
were without rcsnlts. Iha.-s wlicn swarming were pojmlarly, 
iiiid had bei'n ever since the time of Aristotle, supposed 
to be inducnceil by clanging kettles, &c. Exyicrieneed 
apiarists arc now disposed to doubt wliethcr tbe iioiso bas 


ff 



Fig. 1—CoUetea. 



FI?. 2—Anilinphora. 

a, llgiila; ft, paraglessu'; c, isinal pAlpI; /. iiicntam; d, niaxlll,n; 
r, luoxlllary piiliiti.-.. 

really any efleet, but Sir ,1. Lublwck suggests that even if 
it has, it is poKsihlo that wlmt the bees liear are nut tlie 
loud low sounds, but the higher over-tones at the verge of, 
or beyond, onr raiip' of hearing, llulier ob«er\'<‘il that the 
queen beo answered to the piping sound mode by a young 
queen l>cc while still imprl-oni’d in the cell, and that she 
nmld strike c«<iistenuition into the workers by a peculiar 


others feeding or taste the honey themselves, they do not 
appear to notice it cvvu when close to it. It may bo that 
the rvn|tornt)on of the enu do Cologne cnuseil currents 
in the air e.-wily pcrecivid hy bews; and the fart that it is 
poewblo to mix two hives may be diiu to the netion of 
scouts in other ways than by smell. To yKtsiuhite tiin 
possession of this sense iu order to explain the discovery 
of honey in flowers is scarcely iiocc88.ary, if we eonsuler 


humming 

In tho following hrivf notices of some of the genera of 
Iss's, pToininencc Is given to typos hmud in ibis country; 
niid for information with reH]K'et to them we are indebted 
to Mr. F. Smith’s “ Catalogue of the Britisli llymcuoptera,’’ 
published by the British Mnscum. 

The Andnmidx aro solitary or live in eoloincs, and 
roiisist of nnilea and females; tlie latter collect jiollea 
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ftom flutters, which, with the mldithm «if a littltt honey, 
tli «7 loan into « kind of pjisto, wliicli Ik tlw fcKnl of llu-ir 
};rubs. Th«y burrow in the RTound, mul dvpohit nii 
on a hUfj|>l}' of this iJttHtv KuHU-b-iit for tlio n'liriii^ of Ihe 
^rub. 'I'lit) UecK tM'l<)n(;iii{' tu tlic* ('■■m-iii ('ollclcs nml 
J'l'usuplR ha^c hilobed tunsneK (li^. i, uU (JolleteM has 
liuirs on tlm thorus and alHlonu-ii. 'I'hi-.se Insi'Ctii fonii 
lar^e etil<ini<!x. They make burrows wliieli are from b (o 
10 uirhes in lcii»lli, and at the furllier end are lined 
with ft very thin, traii'i|>an-iit, nieinbranneinus covering, 
reM-mbllii^ pjlJ-lK'iilers' skin, “'i'lie instn:! having Rtor<-il 
n]i a Kaflh-ient hn]i(>Iy of ]ioneu niid honey in u hvinilltiid 
»-tatL>, eloM's up the i-ell with ft utp of the hiiliu- sulmtaiiee 
iiH the linin'; of the tulw. 1'his cu]) is strelehed flat ueroKS, 
like the piirchinent on a dnnn-head ; a little within she next 
uonKti lX'Is a eoiieave eap, MTvin^ as the end of the cell; 
Ikt foniicr lubonr is then refteated iiiitil she has fumished 
six cff ei'.dil <'ells, tt'hen the tt hok- is eoinjdeted ” (^F. Siiiilli). 
'I'hero is little doubt that tlie same bee construets moi-e 
Ilian one of tliese tubes, as there is never any trace of a ' 
M-i-und tunnel running into the tirst, ns in nuiny other | 
^oli1rtl•y IsH-K. Tliesi' Ik'us are liable to the attacks of two 
parasites, one of whhdi feeds on tlw lan-n*, while the other 
eats the |H>llen. The first, is a fly jtuiit'tnlii ); 

tills fly innr freipieiitly ts* seen enteriiit; the cells of the 
laes, and indeed it has las-n often hied from the etssions 
of (lie ('ulletes. The second enemy is a little lioc {K/ieohit 
rt4rlfff<tlui‘), Tlie pri-alest. enemy of these Im'i-s, however, 
iH tlie eartti;', wiiieli eonimits ttlioleside slaujjlifer on them, 
devouriii}' jaipm, larvie, and jsillen, hikI in some loralilies 
they alxaind to sueli an extent that tlin'e-fonrtliB of the 
Is-es perish fiom their attacks. The Is'cs of the (O'lms 
I'rosopis are ttltliout liairs, and diller from CoIIetes in their 
sulilury habits. Tliey euiiHlriiot 04-lls in bmnible-fttieks. 

Ill tlie reniaimiio (reiiiTaof Ibis family the short tonpies 
an* {Mauled. The sjieeies of llalieliis am found in every 
ipiarter of the {'IoIh*. J/alivtun tiiiniiliMimus is only oiie- 
sixlli of ail inch in h‘ii;;l]i. Tlie B]iecieM of Andiviia an* 


! ate nltt'ays found in connwllon with ecrfuiii Rpccies of 
' Aiidrcniu Hees bclonpiit; to the p-mis Andrena may la* 
reeopiixed by a tuft of hairs on the trochanter of the iiiml 
]e};s. Cilium hmnwrrhiiulului is found in the month of 
Au;'ust “where thu blue-hells prow, for it dcR'S not n|i{H*ar 
to frei|uent any other flower.” Diuijpmln hirtifie* derives 
: its name from the lou]; dcns<* brush of fulvous hairs on th( 

^ hind lej'K. It is a very* Is-aiiUfuI insei't. 

The liee.s beloiipn;; to the family Apidic are more variable 
in their jiabits tlum the Amliviildai. Many exe.'ivntc cells 
ill wood; Bomc usuqi the nests of otlicr sjafies; some 
n|>|iro|iriatu any convenient rt'cess; some live in eokmies, 
eaeli ill lier otrii Inline; Bomc form a P'puhlh', others ii 
niouari'liy, under the one roof. There are two sjHTies of 
tlie genus J'.imiri;ns in Britain. In strneture they are 
very similar (o the AtnlrenidiD; (he females {hi.ss<-sk the 
bnisli uu tlie tibiie und the apical fringe on the abdomen, 
and their liu’si arc similar. The chief dilTercnee li(*s in 
tlie tongue being folded at the lip when in rejHiM*. They 
exrariite burrows, mid lay up A store of {Killcii and honey, 
like the Andreiim. They nre siimiiier bees, nml blnek in 
colour. The hees of the genus Nomada are pojmlarly called 
was]) Ih-cb, from a close leseiiihkince they have in their gay 
colouring to AOTUC of the Bmaller wasps. The laidy is 
elongited nod smooth; the legs 01*0 simple in Ixdli se.xi's. 
Til*.* maxillary palpi are six-jointed. Tlie Is’cs of this 
genus deposit their eggs in the nests of other bees. }Ir. 
Smith thinks it probable that thn puruBilc closes its cell, 
having “fnajuently caidured Noinndm and Meleetm with 
masses of day altnchod to their posterior tibhe; and in 
the well-known genus of exotic jiumsitic 1 m*c*s, Cr(Kis;i. 
specimens arc of frequent oe«*unx*ue«* which have miuses of 
clay or mixed earth mi their tibia!." Twenty-four British 
s{M'eh*s arc desiTibed; one of these (A’tmnif/rt soh'»/«////»*s) 
is often very abundant mi tin* ragwort and wild thyme. 
Komathi nctfatciata is iiarasitic on the beo cnlieil Knet ru 
loHt/iritrHin. Other parasitic genera are E]K*ohis. Codioxy:-. 
Stelis, .Melectu. Of these Mclectn lucluoia is a lic.'iutiful 


•ill biiiniwerR in the ground, some species preferring banks jet-black bee. sjuitted witli snow-white. 

Ilf light eaith, whih* others prefer hard-trodden {iiilhwius. Of tlie gemiB Osmin leu species are British, (fitmi/t 
The hiirrott’s vary in length; tliey are seldom less tliim (J hirtiri4i» is tlio most .abundant B|K*cicH in this country; 


itiehes, whilst others excavate tunnels in the ground fnan 


the feiiiah: is armed on each sidn of the head with a Btout 


'.I to 1(1 inches In length. At the hottoin of each burrow 
they form n small oval clmmlMT, in tthieh the feinalc lays 
up a sniull {leUct of pollen mixed with lioiiey. These 
{lellets are generally alMiiit the siic of a {s-a, varying 
in the ditferent s|>ecies. Tim Ih'i; sometimes constructs 
iirniieh tminels. hIiIi a siinikir rhumlMir at tliu end. When 
the egg is de])osiled the Is-c clusi's the month of the tunnel. 
'J'iicsi! Ims!s are subject to the attacks of various p-irasites. 
The liees of tlir genus Nmiiada lire {mnisites, and a{)pear 
to Ik: on n {lerfectly friendly footing with the hidnstrioits 
iiccB, Ix'iiig {lonnittcd without let or hindniiice to enter 
their burrows. “ It has l^'eii advaueed ns a pnsjf of the 
ingenuity and .'irtificc necessary to Is: ):tii]>hiyed in effeeting 
tliu de|M>Mit of their eggs in the working beca’ ne.sts, that 
the ]>:mLsi(us bliould bear a eloso rcscniblnnec to the hi'cs 
u|ion which they nro parasitic. fMane inutaiiccB m.ay 
niidouhtedly Ik’ ndvaiietsl, as Apatlins and Bomlms, and 
also in the difTereiit s|K*cIes of Vuliicella n’hieli infest tlm 
nests of humble lss‘s; but ammigst the Bolitury Ixics no 
Mu-h iTseinhluiicji is required to aid in any necessary 
deceplioiL . . . Coionies of Aiidn-iihls and their 
{lanLsitoii mingle together in perfect haniiuny, issuing from 
iittd entering into lliv biirrows indiscriminatidy. . . . 

Betw's-ii Euccm and Nomada no reseiiibliiuce exists hi 
geiiend uji|KMntiice, nno Isaug several times larger than 
the other, und covered with pulK-sconce of a sombro colour; 
wheroitb th« is a giuly-eoluurod Insoct. dostituto of 

pulM-stsonT, und n-adily obwTved from the. hrlg1itii(*KM of ila 
(Oiluuring.” To HoniM-xtcnt a emislnnt connection between 
certiiiu b|»(*cies exists; and Bonie h{M*cieH of these piuusit«*8 


lioni. This prcity bee varies its eeoiiomy aeeurding to 
cireumktaiiees. “In hilly iwuntry or at the eca-sidc it 
chooses the sunny side of clifls or b-aiidy banks, in which it 
fomiH its burrows; hot iii cultivated districts, parlicuhrly 
if the soil bo clayey, it sidocls a decaying tn'c, preferring 
the stumii of an old willow. It lays tip a atom of |)olleu 
and honey for the birvic, which w*licii full grown spin a 
tough dark-brown coe.ouu, in which tliey remain in (he 
lanii slate until the autumn, when the majority change to 
pnpa:, nml soon arrive at their iierleet condition. Many, 
however, pass the winter in the larva Nlntc." Omtn Uueo- 
vtchtui select A for her nest Uiu dead braneJi(*a of the c.ommun 
bramble,and removesfitiin tliem tliepUli,usually to thedeptli 
of from 5 to 6 iiicliCB. TJic two most interesting spech's fonnd 
ill these islands arc the 0»}4un avrufeiifa and (hiala bicolor. 
Tln'sebces generally buiTow in banks, imrtlcularly th« latter, 
whicli forms colonics. •* It appears to be the. natural habit of 
these h]H-eie8 to construct tunnels in hard banks witli great 
labour and untiring perseverance; still wc find them at time.-< 
exhibiting an amount of migailtynud a degree of knowledge 
that nt once dispels the idea of their nctious being the 
result of mere blind iiiKtiiict, impelling them in one 
iiiideviatiiig course. A moment’s ronsiduretion wiil*>ufficu 
to call to mind many tunnels and tubes, ready formwl. 
which would appinr to be admirably adapted for the pur- 
{MMics of the bee—for instance, the straws of a thatch and 
many rueds; ftiid wliut cunld b« more Milnn'rahly adapted tn 
their vc*qnirwnent8 than the tubes of many shells? So 
lliinks the bee! Otmia auritUnia and Osmin buytlnr both 
select the sliidU of Ileli* kortauis and Utlix wmoralu. 
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Till) Hintllit of tliORo siiaila arc, of cinirM, very abuiiilaiit, 
nnd lie lialf hidden Iwueath rtiwb, ni 08 »c 8 , and plantji. The 
Iki-m, fiiuliiig IIk'ui in buuli HUiuitionn, dispense witli their 
accubtumi'd labour, and take poosesaion of llio dcscrlcil 
bliellx. 'I'lio iintnlicr of celln varies according to tlio Icngtli 
of the* whorl of the Khclls selected, the tusnal nmiiLcr being 
four; hill ill some instances they eunsfnict five or six, com- 
nieiu-ing nt the end of the whorl. A suitable su|>])ly of 
nnd liuiiey is collcrtcd, an egg deposited, uni] n 
pin lition formed of uhruded vegetalilo matter. Tliii process 
i.s n'|t(‘uted until the reqnisito iiumhcr is fonninl, when the 
whole is most cimdnUy protected by closing up the fiitruiice 
with Hiiml) pi'llcis of cluy, stieks, nnd pebbles; thesn are 
linniy ceineitled together with some ghiliiioiis matter, nnd 
the Ih'o Ims tinistied her task.*' Wlicn she lixs selected, 
tlie slicll of II nmcli larger snail, say that of UtlLe un/n-rsn, 
in wliieli the %Yliorl is inueli larger in diameter than tliat 
of file (itjier two—in fact, too wide for k single cell—“our 
little architwt, never nt a loss, reailily adapts it to her 
piir|H)se by foniiiiig two cells side by side; and .ax she 


material mixed with some glutinous inalter, which resists 
the moisture of the food it coutuins. and in whioli the lon’a. 
on being full fed, spins a brown silken owsm.” The saxes 
dilTcr from most other bees in the ninh's being inue.h lnrgi*r 
than tlio feirinles, Tliere are four British s|H'eies of the 
genus Antliophnra, which is one of gri-nt extent, nnd dis- 
trilmted over the whole world. Anthtfthur^ ucerroniw* 
is found in all parts of the IIiiitH) Kingdom. It litcmily 
swnntiK ill snine plnccii. In the south of the Isle of Wight 
the clitTs arc often eoinpletely riddled with tlicir burrows. 

(JeuHH UoiuhHf {Humble litt ).—Bees of this genus may 
he nt once known by their very large and Imiry Imdies. In 
lliim]ishire they n«’culled ‘‘diimhh-ilors," while ill other dis¬ 
tricts they are iinincHl bumble hecs” nnd ‘•Inmiinel bees.” 
The uaiiio “huiiihlc:” may Is* n cnn’n)itioii of ‘‘humming 
lU'C," from tin* loud liimi so churneleristie of the Kjsir.ics, 
III Srotlaud they are called “Immlxvs,** while the brown 
specii's arc called “foggies.” A few females, having |>asbciJ 
the winter in a torpid e.<inilition, revive with (he return of 
spring, nnd U*coino each the fmuiilress of a w-pamte colony. 


advanecK towards the cntniiue of the whorl it bei-omes > Their tiist nests arc only large enough to eoiitniti a few 


too wide even for this conlrivnnee. Here let «k ndniiro 
the ingenuity of the little eriiiture. She conslriicts a 
eiuiple of cells truiisviTsely! Ami this is (lie little 
animal wlileli liiui liecu so blindly sliuidurod as In'ing 
ji mere imieliine.” 

The Letif-eutter Itee {Mviiarhih irutvncvhrii) is a 
well-known British s|KsneH. It is peculiarly fond of the 
liiivi*s of rose hushes, which may often Is* fii.*eii with eimil.ir 
piei-es eul out of llinii. The bee places iLself cm the eil!:i‘ 
of the leaf, so that it pasM-s lictween its legs, and with 
its great .ami slinrp maudibles it cuts out a piece qiiiekly. 
]H>Uiiig itsi'lf on its wings when it h:is nearly fliiished its 
wuik, ix> that it may not tear the piece, and to keep it nnd 
tin- eiittrr from falling to the ground. When It hxs r|ullu 
detached till* piece it holds it tinnly Inttwecn its legs, ami 
earrii-.s it to its nest, wliem it uses it with similarly funneil 
pieee.<i to build its cell. It lakes many pieces of leaf to 
form one cell. As simiu as one of these is nmipleted the 
Ins* collects honey niid jKiIleii, whirli she pliK'CS nt the 
Isdtoiii, and on this provender, provided for its young, she 
deposits an egg. She covers the shell with piei'es of leaf, 
so ent 'IS to lit it exactly, and then ooKiiiieiiivs to form 
iiiiotlier siinilnr coll above it. This bee usually makes its 
nest in holes in di'cuyod wood, though it also eonstnicls 
them in holes in walls and in pathways. .Yy/ooo/iu viulttent 
(the t'rtv/wnler i*is a large sjiecies, with 

wings of a deep violet colour, la tini beginning nf spring 
she lixes U[miii a snilahle piece nf woo<l, and with her stimig 
niaiiJihles begins the process of boring. First pr<K'ei'dii»g 
obliquely (iowiiwanls, she wsin points herrourse in a diree- 
tioii parallel with the siden of the wood, nnd at length 
funiis a criindrieal hole not less tlinn 12 or I.'i inehes long , 
amt ludf an inch brood. In excavating her tunnel she has 
iletncliisi a large quAiitityof libres, which lie on the ground 
like a licnp of sawdust. Having di'ixwiled nii egg at tho 
hottom of Iho hole along with the requisite store of (lolien 
and honey, (die next, ot the height of nlsiut three-qunrtcrfl 
of nil inch, constructs a ring of particles of the sawdust 
glued together. Tho interior edge of this affords support 
for a seuoml ring of tbo siune materials, and thus the ceiling 
is grmhinlly foi'mcd of these concentriu circles. One cell 
bi'ing finished, she proceeds to another, ond so on until she 
has diviilcd her whole tuimcl into ten or twelvo apart¬ 
ments. A vtkuUum manimtHm luis the abdomen spotted on 
the side witli yellow, and in the mole it is inftexed nt the end 
and armed with five spines. Its nest is constructed in any 
hole it finds adapted for its jmrpose. Thu cliainber being 
fonnd, “the !»*» uollects a quantity of down from woolly^ 
stemmed plants, with which slio funns an outer coating. 
She then constructs a number of cells for the rceeptioii of 
the pollen or food of the larva. They consist of a woolly 


eells, in which they ri-ar the workers who them in 

the fnrmathiu of the works iiecossjiry ti» the waiit.s of a larg<* 
colony. Will'll the liirvie lU'e full gnmii they spin a tough 
nviil bilk cocoon, in whieli Ihey assnme the nymph state; 
nnd, when -snftieie’ llyaitv.'ineeil towards maturlly to n-qiiiro 
foml, they iH'giii to gnaw off Jhe crown of their imprisoning 
eliamiwi, in doing whieh they lire ubsibted lunleriully hy the 
workers. On first I'lnerglng fioin their coufiiiemi-nt. they 
are hy no ineans tn.itiiri-d. Th<'ir puheseeue.e is of aimifomi 
palo eoloiir, nml some days elapse In-fom they acquire the 
gay livery wliieli they iiave assumed ere they Ily, 

The nunihers of whieh the MK'ietii's of hiitiihle liccs 
eoiisist varj' greatly in ilifl'eivnt species. Mr. F. Smith 
Mutes that in u tiesl of Jiambnit j'rn^nH*, n s]H*eies met 
with in the iioiili. five feinah's nnd nlMiit twenty wiirkers 
wen- taken, so tliat it is a spisies with a small coiiiiiiunity. 
The nest of Hninbu$ f<vi¥s/»'<», taken in August, contuiued 
lliirly-ibe females, twenty males, .and one hundred nnd 
si.\ty workers; hnl hv this time the majority of the mnh-s 
and females hud left the nest. 'J'hrrc were found in this 
nest, besides, two females of .l/iiitfiHg I’estiif/s, and nine of 
the males of that pamMte. 

The species nailed mos.i-|i|iilderfc ” oflca eonqsiw) tlieir 
nests of imthiiig hut gnuss and leaves, although in situations 
where moss is almiidaiil Ihey use it. in tho eoiixtnictiun uf 
their hnhitatiinis. To sliow that these diligent hairy cren- 
tures make use of Mieh materiids as come most readily to 
them, .'ll! inti rcHting iiisluiiee has bi'eii nssirded (ine of 
the brown sjM'eies of Iminblc h<*r8 was obscived friHpiently 
Hying intu n stable tlinmgh the lattirod wiiidnw. 'I'he 
Iks! was busily engaged in collecting bundles of short 
hair neenmnlated frniii tin* nirrying of horses. This she 
fled oft'with to a short distmice, nnd m-ttlod down with it 
among .some graw. On e.viiiiiniiig the sjsit. a iie.st com- 
|Mi.sed entirely of liorse-lniir was dis<*o\crcd." The iiios.s- 
Imildors among the liumhle hoes appear to hare very little 
jingnacify, .as they show nci eoiiriqje in the defence of their 
citadel, while the nmlergi-ound uest-huildcrs defend theii 
liomns with great. Isildness. 

The IminhIu lines have a pirusilie giaias of bi’cs, whieli 
live in their nests. 'I'liey form a si'piimto gi-nns called 
Apatliiiu. Tltey live on tin* most friendly terms with the 
industrious part of the eommunity. It hn.s liecn supposed, 
from tho very elosi* resemblance of the Ajiathi to the 
Buinbl. that the former arc nn iillo rare, reared at flio 
rx|)etisc uf the Industrious bia-s, and wearing a livery in 
imitation of tliom for the purjmse of deception; but a 
yollow-himded bee, ApolhuM harhulellmt. is found m the 
nest of Derhnmeilut., a black species with the tip 

of tlni Indy reil- 

The genus Apntlius differs from Bombus hi the structure 
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of tliB liiml legs, wbteb liftvo im “ pollrn'lsu.kcis." Tlii-rc 
nre ouly iiinles nnd rcinAloa «f tlic A^nthi. 

Mr. DatwIii beliovcs, frum ubscrvntHnis made (iver a 
KoricH of years. Hint Iminblo bees nro iudispcnsablc to the 
fertilizatum of llio lioart’s-easi* ( ViuTa irivoltrf% jis it is 
llio only sot of Ws wLieli visit Hint flower. IIi* lia.s triiil 
••x|veriment8 vliHi couvince Lim that the visits of Wes are, 
if not indiKjK'nbnhle, ut least liigldy hc-ii<'fle.iiil to the ferti¬ 
lization of unr clovora. lie has olwn'isl that hninhlc Iss's 
aUme. visit the common red clover {Trifolium pratriiitr\ as 
other hues cannot reaeh the iiertar. lie ailds—“ Himee I 
liavc very little donht th.tt if the wli<dc genu!i of liumhic bees 


hecanie l•xtincl or v«*ry raw in England, tho heart’s-ease nnd 
r<‘d elover wonhl liccouto very rare, or wholly disa]»pe.ai’.” 

The l/ii'e Brr. mcUifica') is gregarioos, ujkI numbers 
eo-opcmic in the eoustnie.lion of a liive, nnd in all the 
lalamrs of a well-ordcn'd state of ws-iety. In It-s natural 
stnlo (Ins species chooses the hollows of trees, of rocks, or 
of Imildings, for its doinieile; Imt it may Isi n'gardoil as a 
seniidoincsticaleil iiiBect, of whoso labours man nviiils 
himself, and to whom it is a Mnt of projrcrty. A eolony 
of Is-es is tunned u hwiiriii or a hive, nud c^insists of tlnvu 
Korts. viz. males or drones, nenleis or workers, .anil tho 
f]uecn or reigning feoinlc. 



a, Tho Male or Hrone; Nciiter or Worker; e, the rnniale or Queen. 



The ditme or iii.ale Is nhiiost cylmdrieal in form, nnd has 
the division iK-tnui’ii the thorax, uiid nluloiiien inueh less 
distinct than iii the female or th« neuters; the eyes an* 
largo; the antoiiiiin thirtecii-jointed : the wings hirge; the 
legs hhiek; no sting. 

The neuters or workers have their nisloinen eonieal .and 
eomposctl of six .scj^tieiils; the liiinl legs are transversely 
striateil on the inner side. The wings, when elosed, nearly 
ii-nch to the iipcx of the nlxlonieii. Mtiiig slniighl. 

Thu female or qiusai Is-e is dark eolounsl; Jivnd hntrr; 
anteamn twelve-joiiiteil; thorax hairy; abdomen i-loiigntcd; 
Icgy hniwnish-yellrw , wings short; sting Is-nt. 

A hive of Is'e.s, la-sides males, winkers, and quci-n, eon- 
sists idso of eggs and lana-, de.stiiieil to form a fntnn- 
hriKid. The nniiilM-r of work''rs in a well-stoeked Invi- 
v.aries fruin Jh.OOO to 20,(100. The number of males or 
drones Is im-gnlar; soiiietimi-s Iheyiinionnt to 10()0. sonii'- 
times only to <>00 or Too. It is on the neuters that all 
labour dwolves; and, strange to say, these nentem are 
really undeveloped femnle.s. 'J*o wlial, it may lie asked, is 
this ditlerenrc l>etween the neuters nnd the i|ins‘n to lie 
attributed ? To a mode of inaii.'igenient whieli we can 
M-ar»s-ly apjireeiide. If the wax-eomhs of a l>ee-hlvu 1m* 
e.xnmined it will be found that the eells eoDtaining the 
larvHj are of three Rorts. Thosi* huilt for tho mail's or 
dilutes are larger tlinn those intended for the workers or 
sterile females, while those iateiided for the futitn* queens 
of diflorent broods, genei dly thii*e or four in nnmher, and 
termcil roj'al cvlU, iiru slill larger, and shaped somenhat 
like a Klorenee flask. The liuney-ccllK dill'cr hut little 
fnim those of the workers, but .in* generally (i(*epor, the 
rims heing more raised. The diflen-nee in the size of the 
celts, nnd in the natuiD and quality of the food with wliieh 
tl)u fi'jimhi Inrviu nro nourished, condni'cs, in tlie one 
inslani'e, to tliu piviluetion of n few large and fertile 
queens, nml in tho other to tlsat of the ordinary workers. 
It has been demonstrated that if Is'i's be deprived of thuir 
<]iieen, and have comli.s contAlniiig only the young of the 
working hnsid, they will bele«*t oue of tliCM laiwa: not inoc* 
than tlins? days old from the egg, and procw*d to enlarge 
and alter its dmiiicilo, by breaking down the adjacent cells 
<md emptying their coutunts, whether liuiisy or larve. 
Tiniy build up, in uliort, a inyiU cell around tliv object of 
their ebuku*. giving the cradle a vcrtieid instead of horizon¬ 
tal direction, nml iiotwishiDg tlic larva with peeuliar diet. 


In three days, the larva lM*ing two days old when selei lnl, 
it iH-giiiH to surniuiid itself with u roriHiii of ailk. ami after' 
wards ns.siimes the pupa stale. The workers now shut up 
the cull with wa.x, as they do those of the pnjim of dn.iM.s 
nnd worker.''. In a lew days the pui>.a is hateiiud, nml the 
queeu «»mes forth among her devotwl snhjeids. .Sixtis'ii 
days is the period assigned for the ]>repamtory' stages of a 
quis'ii We, \iz. egg, three days; a fui'iling Iner'a, Iim- days; 
not fix'diiig hut spinning its eueuon, oae d.ay; still .tail 
■|iuc(, two days luid sixteen )ion»; pupa, fom- days nail 
eight hours; total, (dxteeii days. 'J'lie workeis require 
twenty days, the males twenty-four. 

‘•The quis'n bee, K-fon' impn-gnation, lays eggs wldeh 
jinxluei* males only. After iinpregmition, wliieh tnki.-a 
phice hut om-n only in the cuurso of her lifetime, the eggs 
liriMhiei' male or feinnlo larvie acconling to the sort of eulls 
in which Ihuy are luid. By a delivate uini diflicult iniero- 
seopiail exnmiiiut ion, Siebold has provcil that the eggs hiiii 
in the (|iieen's and workers' eulls have iKHiii |u*m'tmted hy 
one or tnon; zisispurms, which, on the other liaiid, nru 
iM'Ver found in the eggs deiHisited in deoiii- eells. Ko eon- 
elude.'', with re.-isoii, lliat the .neci-ss of (he iinpregmiting: 
fluid eoulaiiu'd in the n'ceptoele is cut ofl' at jilcuMirc by 
au iiistiuelive lu-t of the feniidc iu ovi)KiRiUiin. Thu worker 
bees, or females with oudovulojsHl organs, l>eiug incniiahlo 
of impregnation, iu tliu rare casus iu wldeh their ovaries 
ur« sufticiciitly developed to mature a few eggs, tliesi* pm- 
dure only male hmod.” (Hnliday.) 

Thu qiiiH-n Ih-o is tho must important js-rsomigo iu tl;o 
hive, mill bears no rival. There arc scwcml royul pnpm iu 
eneli hive, but they iiro in danger; for tliu flrst liiitidied 
qnecn would, if not prcvcnteil, deetroy (hum; and wJicn 
two qiiecu-s ap]S'nr at the same time they eiigagu iq mortal 
coiillict, mid onu fidls n BOin-ifioc. 

Tlinx or four swaniis gcncrolly issue from the some 
hivi', «udi hendeil hy its queen. The. first Bwann is con- 
due.tcd hy the old reigning queen, who, proviously to her 
departure, has .at separate intervals laid female eggs m ija- 
royal cells. Of these the firat-horu is usually the oix'iipiei 
of the vacant throne, nnd iu turn luads off another swarm. 
'I'ho longest iutenol butwvcn tliu swarms !s from sovea 
to nine ilays, which is usually tho space timt luten'cneH 
hetween thu first and second; tb« third flies suoner. mid 
tliu last sometimes deports tho day after tho third. Fiftii-ii 
or cightevn days arc generally sufficient for throwing tho 
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fcmr Bwftnns. F<iv some »lnyp b»*fon* wvarmlnK takes ]«1 rco 
I ke Ires appear Id Iw Rreatly excited, and tiie teinperataro 
of the liivo ri«cs fivim to 104'“. The old qumi, when 
«lio takes flight with the fiR.t swarm, leaves plenty of hnssl 
ill the cells, which soon renew the popnlat ion. 

“ Then? is,” say Kirby and Spence, “ soinetliing siuinilar | 
III tile mode in which the workers treat tlic y«mi" queens 
liiat are to Iciul the 8nm*saivc ewnrms. AftiT the cells uf 1 
lliu pupm arc covered in, oiio of their first <‘m]>luvine.iits j 
is to remove here and there a {xirtion of wax from their 
surface, so as reuder it uui>qii;d; and iinincdiiitely hefore 
the last metAmorphuHut takes phieo (he walls are so thin 
that all the motions of the inriosc’d pnpa are pi-iveptihle 
tlirinij'h them: on the wiTmth day the jarl eoverin" llie 
head aud trunk of the yoniiR female is almosl. entirely 
unwiixed.” The wastm of this {irocishiro is evident. Wen* 
the new queen to leave her tell at Die usual jierii.u, which 
she would do were she to purem- her own inelinatiuus, .she 
would iinnK*dial«-ly attack and destroy those in tlie other 
royal cells; and thoiio)) this is permitted when a siiceessor 
to a deiiil or lost quwn otily is wanted, it is jneventisl when 
the Rueis'Ksivo leaders of nramis are required. lienee, 
when iho workers perceive that (he yimiiR queer, has eiit 
IhroURli her ceemiii, they imprison her for two days aRainst 
lier own will, and, after fwdinR tins murniurer with Imney. 
h.ar her cRrciw with a door of was. Were a ijiieen destined 
to lead a swanii jiermitted to leaae lier evil as f«oon as tlie 
naliiral term arrived, she would prove u Mnin'c of mneh 
tioiihle; it would reqnm' Somo (iitiu to lit her for lliRlit, 
.md in the meantime she wonld riHjiiire eonstunt watehiuR 
and rnii&traml, in order to prevent her ileslroyiiiR the larMc 
or punai of the RueemljiiR qnia-ns. It is iMsier to imprison 
than ir.stmiii her, and hence she is dutaim-d in her m-iHin 
till ready to heail the swarm. The oldest is of eotirse first 
treated in this maimer; flicn the next,and so uu.until llx- 
queen i.f Dir last swarm departs with Ikt retainers; the 
re-maininR qiwx'n.s, the hive In-ing now suHieieiifly thimiisi. 
tiglit unimpeih'd till oiio gains the tlmmc. It soinctiines 
Jiappinis that, when th« oriRinal queen .and her Riv.arm are 
finsventi d from iniRnitiiiR IivIkmI weather, she desfnw.s thi' 
yonuR Imaid in tin- voyid cs-lls, so that, when sh** leaves, the 
workers who remain arc ohliRcd to educate a woikcr larwa 
into a queen, (•i-ncrally, lir»wcv«T, some of the royal hroml 
cHi-apc her venRoams’, n favonnihlc chniiRc in tlic weatlur 
indueiiiR her to dcpnit. 

When thfl laia’ro in royal cells .are nhotil to eliaiiRc into 
pnptc, the old queen hegins to exhihit sIrus of nRitalion, 
TinmiiiR i-areleasly over the rella and we.asiunnlly llirustiiiR 
lier abdoineii into some of them, ns if ulxnit to l.iy, but 
williilniwinR wiiliont ImviiiR done bo, or pi-riiaps de^sisiliiiR 
the cRRit on the siilo of the cells instead of at tlie hottnin. 
Mim is uu longer sumnmded by her usual eirele of .attoiul- 
ants, and, her nRitatiun hoiiiR (smuimnieated to all she 
jmwit-s, a Ri-aemI coufnsinn is at leiiRlh weated. till at last 
the greater portion of tlio Is-es rush out of the hive ^7iDl 
this queen at their head. Tt is thus ttuit tin* first swann 
quits the Invo, und it is invanAbly eoiidnctcd hy the old 
<|ueen. At any other time she wonld linvo been nimble to 
dy, from Die weight of the great unmher of eggs contnlned 
in her alKlomcn, hut after tlio great laying she is snftieiciiDy 
i-islueed to l)y with cose. An unerring instinct obliges the 
queen to l«*avc the hive at Diis time, fur two sovereigns 
never can cis'.xist In the name euminuuity; and had she not 
left it, the. young queens, just now about to quit (heir ctdls, 
aronld inevitably have been killed by her. 

The departure of Iho swarm reduces the hive. It must, 
however, Ik* borne in mind that the event seldom oecurs 
cxcejitiuR nliout tlio middlo of tho day am) during fine 
sunny weatlier. when a lanre portion of the 1 k« 8 are abroad 
gathering honey and pollen; and if tlm hive contain n 
numerous colony, tliese, on their return, togetherwith those 
which have nut been disturbed during the general confusion. 


.iiul a oonMilevahlc immhor of yoimg brood continually 
liateliing, fovin u suflicient htock, aud ]K-rha])s enough U> 
send oH' another swarm. 

In two or (liree days' time from tlin dcparluiv of (he 
first swarm jicrfe<-t order is reslored in Die liive, and tho 
nurse bees c-ontinue to attend on tlic yontig. carefnlly 
watcliing the qumi's rells. imd working at t^e outside by 
n-moi'ing Dm- wax from the burfiiee. Jt is said that tho 
wax is n.-riioved in order to fiicilitnle Die exit of Da- young 
qiioen, hut tili^ is dunhtfii). Wh'-n a swarm iputs a hive it 
generally oliistors on n tree or bush in Die nciRlilsmrlKssI, 
and, if not stiou M-cured, takes flight ill N-arcIi of stnne 
eoiivt-nient alsnie. 

With n-sjieot to the neuters or workers, they fonn two 
sels, viz. small iiurw- Imi-s, winch wiitcli and imiv tin; 
young and at(i-nd ii» Die cells in which they IoiIrj- : Diese 
im* nisi) culled senlptun-rs; secondly, larger wa.\-workeis, 
the out oT-duor lahoiu'erK, the collectors of honey and tla* 
wax to he nioiildi'd by the former. The sole iK-rnjsitiou of 
the female is in depositing her Mors of eggs, at lie- r.atc 
]iirliap.s of lllHI js-r d.ay, or ti.OUO in Iwii moiiDis. Tho 
egg of tho Ih-«- is ahnnt- the twelfth of an hieli long, and 
eylindrleal in foim. with rounded emls. When the larva 
emerges from the egg it is iimmsliiUely supplied with fissl 
hy Dll- nurse bees. It is at first curved up, and lies at th<- 
Uiltoin of till- (clI. where it eouliiini's to Ri'ow til) it has 
couqdetely lilli'd up the space, lying horizontally, with its 
lii-ail at the mouth of the lel). The fiHsI of tin- larv.'i- emi- 
sists of a mixtiiM- of ]Hillen and honey, eonverti-il into a 
whitish “ chyle” by i-lahnration in the- stomaelis of Dm- iiins- 
ivecR. The ))ri))x)rtion-j of jsillen and honey vary in-eordinR 
to the age of Dm- youiiR. il wonld six-lii that at tirst the 
fiHiil is not given dir«x-lly to the larva, hnt di.sgorged into 
till- cell, so tlial the hma is snrniunded vviDi it. Hut when 
the l.irva is nearly full-grown its fix'd is swwler. and U 
n}iplic(l hy Dm- nursi- Ix-cs to its lUoiiDi, Romcwhal in the 
manner of a hhd fis-ding its yoniig. 

As reganls Dm niale.s, or drones, Dm- pur]K)!»« of their 
existem-e neeo)ii}i]ish(-il, they are doomed fo di-atli. J’ro- 
iliieed in April or May, they live till .Itdy or August. win-n 
the woikers eonmu-iici- a geiiend in.axs.acre which eonlimics 
for two or tlins- days. The motive wliieli im-iti-s D-u-. 
wnrkiT Ih-cs to this entire di-stnu-tionof the iniileB lias often 
Ih-cii diHeus.si-d. hnt is not umh-rstisHl, for it ujqiearK that 
ill hives deprived of a quis-n they remain nmnolesteil. and 
also hi tliosi- rare eases in which the female (her ^miring 
iK-iiiR ri-tardi-d Ih-yoiid Die iwenty-eighlli day i>f lier oxist- 
en<s‘) lays only male eggs, nn<l is usi-less. I>v. ItoiiuuK-s 
(“Animal IiitcIHgi-m-e.'' iHfl-) says—“ I'A-idontlythe nlijirt 
of this in.n.-<sa( ii> is tlial of gi-tting rid of nsi-ti-ss mouths; 
but there is .n iiioriMlillieuU question as towhytlicsi-itsdes.s 
ninutlix i-vi-r eaiiu- into existenre. It has lici-ii siiggi-.sted 
that th(- enunnoHs (liupnqKntion Ixdwi-eii (he present iimn- 
Iht of iiiah-s and tin: single fertile female reters to a lime 
Is'lnri! Dll- MM-lnl instinrts bccaiiic so (simplex or ismsoli- 
doted, and when, therefon-, 1 hs- 8 lived in lesser eommuiii- 
ties, rrohalily this Is the cxplaiuition, nlthongh I think 
we might still have expected tliat hefore this Jieriial in 
their evolution had nrrivi-d bvt-s miglit have d(-velo|HHl a 
eomjHaisatiiry insthu-t. either not to allow the quei-n to lay 
Bo iiiimy droiu- eggs, or elm- to imassacre the drones wliik- 
Btill lu the lurv.-il Ht.nte. Hut here wc must reiiieniber that 
among Die wasps the males do work (clnelly domeRtic 
work, for which they are fi-tl by their fonigitig sisti'm'); so 
il Is jKissihle that in Die hive Iks- tin- drones wen- originally 
u-M-ful ineinlx-rB of the eommnuily, and that they have loat 
f heir primUiv ely iiw-fnl instincts. Itnt wliatever tho explnna- 
tiiiii, it is very (.-nrioiw thni lien-, among the nnimids which 
are justly n-garded as exhibiting the highest jicrfeetion of 
iustiuet, we meet with pi-rhaps the most flagrant inotaiiro 
In the nnimid kingdom of instinct unpcrfectod." 

I'll the labours i f the workeni nn- due various pruductH, 
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nshiiiiei/, ftee.-hxnJ, irnr, nmi pnipolit. Iloiiry is tl»e neolur 
«t flowers conveyed in flie “crop" or iioney-liuj;. Jicre it 
un<ler{{«K-.s but little altKintioii (for honey extrsustisl frnin 
some pliiiitM is p(>iM>uouH\ mid is dis^rorf^'d into llie eells 
ilestim-d U> receive it. Of these some arc htori‘-ei-lls; 
othei'H arc tilled fur daily uoe. A sintsle cell will coiilaiii 
the cuiiteiits^if many }iriiiey-ba;;s; and tlMin^Ii flic cell is 
li()rixoiit»l the honey will not ese:t|M', fora thick rrcAin arises 
iiiid fonns ii {'Intiiions film cihlii|iicly phmetl, k«s-]Mi>^ in the 
treasun-. The store-Mdls «hi-ii tilled nre covered with a 
wnaisl lid. Wiiiletlie Is'e is evtraetiiif; the sweets of the 
fliiwers it hissum.-s covered with the pollen of the anthers; 
lliis jsillr'ii it wi|M's iitt' from its Uidy witli the brushes of 
its lefts, eollerts ewrv ]i;»rtielc tofp-ther, nnd kiicnds it inlo 
two lilth- masses, which an' each idaceil in a sort of kiskct 
on the hroai) surface of the lihia or middle joint of the lef;, 
when- a fnii'.v of elastic hair ovenin-lics a concavity, and 
lu-ls as a sod of lid or coverili;;. Tims hmdeiicd, olF the 
iuwet ilies to the hive; fust tiic ht>ni-y is safely iodpnl, 
then (111- hee-hread or kneaded ]sdleii is disis,>!H>d of as 
circiHiistiiiiccs may ri’ciuin'. Sometimes it is cati’ii h) 
several hees. called hy a ]S'i'iilinr sort of hum to their n-pust; 
and if niori' is eolli'cled than ici[u>red for present use it is 
th-|Hisiled in sonic of llic empty cells as a fufuiv pmvisuni. 
Wax is a ]M-euIiur si-en-tioii in litllepiineiies or cells Is-iu-atii 
the hcidcs «tf the uhiloiiieu. (tf these ]siueheK there are 
tjeuerally four on each side, at the Iciseof each intemicdiate 
s«';;iiieut on the under surface, and eiincenlisl hy the uver- 
Uppiiif' of the pm-ediiif! scf^neut. Il would iippenr tliut. 
by sotm internal jinK-ess, wax is elalsn-ated from honey, as 
the wax-workers iclaiii th* honey when wax is reijuinsl. 
which lln-y wotild otlicrwisi-dis^orce inlo the cells. Tin 
wax tMixes nut between the ahiLouihial rinf^s in the form of 
Utile Seales. I'ropulis is a resinous matter collected friiiit 
the hmis of various tns-s. 'Jin* his-s pruenro this n-sin by 
means of their mouth—pic-paie it, loud eaeli hind le" with 
iti and so carry ir to the hive. II is employed not only in 
vnrnishin!; tile cells, hnt in stop]iiu'; n]> iiTvh-es.for eiKitiiif; 
the sticks which stippoit llie eoinhs, and for mixing; with 
wax nnd ]iatehin;: u]i weak {uirts. Oflen it is spread 
interiorly over the dome of the hive, and it is mixed np 
with tlie w.'i.f formiii'' the cells. 

Knell, then, arc the ]ir<Hlui-ls of the liehl lalsiurs of the 
neuter bees. A bi-e-hive, wifli its waxen furiiilmv, is a 
wonderful pieee of work. Il eonlains u M-ries of vcilieal 
plates, imviii;; closely nrr.m"ecl liex.ijioii.'il cj-IIs, with pvra- 
inid.d hoses, (•oni]Kised of thi'-e rlioinlsiid pico.-s hoeixont.illy 
direelcd on each side. The tise of these cells is threefold 
—iJn-y serve as iwplaeh'S for the ejifpi ami larva*, iw 
imif^miiies of honey, and ns store-houses for iM-e-hreuil. 

The einistruction of a coiiili is nmon;; the wonders of 
instinctive skill. To woik in eircles or seyments of eircles 
appi'iUW to Is! most compatible with aiiimul iiieeh.-inisin 
illi|>elled to tJio task hy instiiiet. The cells of almost nil 
the vaiious sisa-ies of hw.s iiit- rin nlur; and we find that, 
under {Hsniliar eircanistnuces, those of t)ie hive bee an* so 
likewise, as ill the esuse of the royal cell and some of the 
cells elosr to it. and soiiieliines in oilier parts of the comb, 
in c.-ises where an accident has Imm'ii repaiivil. If we sep- 
]S)se some liivc hees set to work in a solid plate of Wiix. 
the liibt eiili formed would most pmbably be cylindrie-a], 
with n thiiTibIv-lik<> bottom. This would he Iho form of 
the follovvin;; cells, unless tliey came in cuntacL with each 
other; and in this case, sujiposin;; the clrcunifercnec of 
thn-e cylinders were to touch, llm hws working at the.se 
cylinders would cut away the wax so ns to Ut them ti>Kellier 
angularly, HUpiMising that the |dale-hloek of wax were exea- 
vntisl on one of its sides into the greatest number of c«{unl- 
sixed oyliiiders Hint it would admit of. It would follewr 
that each cvlimler would then be surrmmded by six 
otliers. Ibis heiiig the only nundier of cqnnl-slxed circles 
wLieh may be placed In cmduct round one of thu same 


magnitude. Remove the Riipcrfluons wax iroiii the whIIh 
niul these cylinders heuome licxagoiui. 

The first operation in the building of the comb is tlie 
de|i<>sitioii of wax. Tor this ]>nrpose the wax-workers 
snsp<-iid thcniselres in festoons from the top of the hive, 
and the outline of the f<>st<Min is soon filled up hy a eniwd 
of workers. Kow iK’giiis tiie ci(H>ralion. One or more of 
the topmost Utk, M-ttliiigoii tlie roof of the hive and clear¬ 
ing a K|>nce, dctndies one of the wax scales from the 
abdomen by means of its hinder legs, nnd conveys it hy 
means of the fore legs to tlie mouth, wheit; it Lt imistie.ated 
and impn'gnaled by a frothy tiiiuid fium the tongue, in 
whleli ]irrK‘ess it obtains a wliiteiiess and opacity it did not 
before ]H>Nsess. Tims prepan'd, the jitirlicles ate applicil 
to the chosen s|H)t, wiien, liaving finishi'd. it is followed bv 
another Ins-, nnd So on hy others In sum'ssiou, all adding 
to tlie hreadth and length of the vertical idale. As tin- 

wax-workers tlejiosit the wax. so do the seuipturers ... . 

them anti excavate tlie cells. There bcciiis to h<* an instiue- 
live tli’.sire to peifonn the work of excavation vvhertaer there 
Is room, even though there may not Ihi snUieieiit mateiial 
lo foiin a {icrfect cell, fur we never observe a Nilid piece of 
wax in any jiait of nconib; hut if by accident there has 
hceji u sjiaeu nnoceiipicd by cells, we timl that the wax lus 
Is-t'ii ('xe.iivatcd at that p.irl as iniieli ns {sisslhle. It is to 
tills insliuelive desire t.f performing llie work of cxiatvalion 
that we may atirihute the binall pits aisiut the royal cell.*, 
whleli mi! Slid to Ih* for the purpose of faeililiiliiig the exit 
of the young (|ueeiis. Hut it is Hot eonlimsl to that purl 

thnnmh vvhieli they make their esca|K'. 'I'iie cells are imi .I 

made thin. hut. ns we have Raid, t!>e exit, of the young ((tnvn 
Is often im)>cdcd. Ill forming the cells u hollmv is fiii-t 
c-xeavatisi on one side of tiie wax bUs.'k: tliis cxeuviilioii is 
nilher Jess (h!iii the width of a cell, and is iminediateh 
followed hy two of a similar ileseription on ilie oppoNiti- 
hidr of the block. 'J'lie p.irtU-les of wax ri'iiioM-d an 
kneaded hy (lie jaws of the hee and deposited on the edg.'s 
of the iiitemhsl cdH. In ciiiTTiiig up the w.-ills tlie form 
i.x regiiliitisl hy tin* jiixta|iosilioii of the oiigin;d circles, or 
their iiiipingemeiil on each other; liviiec the m-ceK.sity of 
the hexagoiial mode of ndiiptatioii. In the construction of 
tile eells vve iiiis-t with the highest ]>crfcs:liuii of instinct. 
Oil this ]s)int Dr. Jfeid makes the following slatemeiil: - 
“TJiere me only tliree ]sissihlo figunm of the cells wliieh 
can make them all equal and similar, withunt any useli"-. 
iiitei-sticcs. Tlieso are the e<|iulntcroI Irmngle, tlic sqiime, 
luid the regular hexugou. Muthematie-iiiiiN know that thvv<- 
is not a fonith way ]Mj.ssibln in wliiob a plane may be cut 
into little spueis tlnit shall bo ei|nRl, similar, and regular 
witlioiit. useless spaces. Of the three liguies the hexagon 
is the niosl pi-ojwr for eonvenienue and slreugtli. Hees, ns 
if they knew this, make their i-ells regtdar hexagons. Agiiiu, 
it has Ins'll deiiinnstmted that by muking tlic buttoiiis of 
tlie cells to consist of three plain's im'ctin;.. in a isaiit. theru 
is a saving of material and labour in no way iiieonsiderahle. 
The In-es, ns if acquainted with these principles of solid 
geometry, follow them most accurately. It is a curious 
nintbeiiiatie.-il problem nt what precise angle the tlireo 
planes whicli <s>m|ioso the bottom nf a cell ought to meet 
in order to make the greatest pusslhlc saving, or.the least 
expense of material nnd Inlioiir. This is 0110 of the problems 
which Isdoiig to the higher p.-u'ta of inatiiemuties. . . . 

^laelnni'iii hiun determined precisely the angle required, and 
lie found, hythc most exact nieiisiuwtion the suhject would 
iidiiiit, that it is tin* very angle in which the three planes 
in till! Isittom of the cell of a Inmey-comhdo actually ims'.i.'' 
Dill win, in his “ Origin of SpecM '.8 " (sixth edilion, p. 
oTers the following explanation:—us look to tho 
great principle of gmdatioti, and sec whether nature duos 
not reveal to US her metluKl of work. At one end of a 
short series wo have iiumhlo b<>cfl, which use their ohl 
cocoons to hold honey, aometimes adding to them short 
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tulips of wnx. Aiiil likewise timkiiiK 8C‘|>aratc uiid very | 
irrc{jnUr minded oidls of wjix. At the other end of * 
till! hciieD we liiivo (!m vi'IIa of tliu hmi Ur, ^iliurd in ! 
a (loul)le laviT. ... In the iwries k-twirn the 
cxtreiiie jierferliou of the coIIh of the hive kr nnd the 
Miii|dicity of tliuM' of the huiuhle lice, We linve the eelU of ! 
till! Mexiuui .^trllpimn iltmrAtifa. . . . ll fonna n ! 

nearly rcRular waxen comb of cylindrical celU, in wliieh ; 
the yoim;; nre iifttelnHl, nnd, in Addition, miiiiu lar(;o cells of ' 
tvHX for liuldin^ honey, 'nieao latter eelU ure nearly >>|>heri- ' 
e.il iiiul of nearly •‘({iial sUi'k, niul me a^r^ie^ited into an 
irregular iiiilvc. Bui tlie iinjKirtanl ]Knnt to notice U, tliat 
these e«‘lk nre aKviiya nnule at that de(jree of nearness to ; 
eaeli other that tliey would Iinve inlemccli'd or broken into | 
enelt other if the npheri'S lind k-en ismijdctetl; but Ibis is | 
iieNer ywriniltHt. the been buHdin;' peifeetly But walU of - 
wax k-twis-n the Kjdierea whieli tbiiK tend to iuterM-cl. ! 
lienee, eaeh eell Hiiisista of an outer K|ilierieul tMirtion, ! 
ami of two, three, or inon' tial Mirf.-UTs, aeeoi-ilin" as the | 
eel) adjoins two. tlins-, or inoit! other eells. Wlieii one j 
eeil eotiies into tsnitaet willt three other eells, nhieli from I 
llie K]ihere.s heins nvorly of tlieHimio sisso is veryfnsjuently 
ami neeesKirily Ihu eaute. the three flat Mirfaees nre iniitisi I 
into a pyramid: und tins pyiainiti, as llukr has mnarked. 
is iiimufcstl} ap'oes imitation of the threc-Md<-d pyrnmidul 
linsis of the eell of the tiive Iss*. . . . iJellectinq on 

tills ease, it o<-etirrcil to me that if the Meli[Minn had made 
its sp1ien-K at some ;;i\en distanee from each oilier, nnd 
liad iiiiule them of etpinl sixes illiJ lind .arranged tliein 
s>iiinietrieally in a lioublu layer, tlio resiiMiiig structure 
madd ptoUildy have U-en ns perfect ns llto eunib of the 
lii\e bee. . . . lleuee we mfiy sufely colieludo tklt, if 

we could slightly modify the instincts already jmssessisl by 
the Melijsiiia. and in themsehes not >eiy wimderful, this 
Iks- wiiubl make a sfrurlme us wonderfully perfect as that 
of the lUM' ke. We must siip}sisu the Melipoiia to liave 
the power of foniiiii;; her cells truly spherical, and of e<|niil 
sixes; and this woiihl not be \ery sur]iiisiii(;. sis'in;' that 
sill! ntready dissi so to a certnin extent, nnd serine wlnt , 
fii'ifis'lly ryliiidne:il burrows ninny iiisis’ts make in wiksI. I 
upiuircntly by turning loinid on a fixed (loinr. We must ' 
Mipjiosc the Me1i|Kmu to urraiii'e her ocU.% in levi-l layers, 
us slic already does her cylindrieid cells; und we nmst 
further suppose, ami this is tlio p'cntcst ditlieulty, that she 
eati s.>niidiow jiid^o accumtoly at what distanee to stand 
fniti. her fellnw-lalKiun'ra when Huvcml nru making! their 
sjihere.s; but slie is alreiuly so far enabled to jud;?- of dis- 
1un<-e, that slie always dcscrik'H her spheres so as to inter¬ 
sect to a certain exUait; and then she unites the fsants of 
iiit'Tscctiuii hy jMTfcclIy (iiit surfaces. By siieli inodiliea- 
liouK of inxtine.ls in themselves nut very wonderriil (hardly 
mow woinlertul than those whieli ^idc a hird to make its 
nest), I kdieve that llm hive hoc hns aequiied, through 
iiaturul Acleetion. her iiiimitAble urchitcrtuiul powers." 

'riie ordinary veils of a eunib arc of two sizes; tliuse 
desip'iied for the male Inrvui being rutlier larp>r tlinii those 
of the oniiimry siz«> in wliich the neuter larriu are rcarisl. 
A vuinb is always commenced with the stiiall-sized cells; 
lionoe, when tho Ioi^t cells are cuuatmeted, instead of each 
kdng op]Kwed to three olliors, it cnrniaches upon a fourth, 
nnd Us kuu* is comu'quently composed of four plates inste.ad 
of three; aud indi!«d from lliis cause, und duriii}; the pro* 
grcHM of tlio coinh in boildiug, from various accidental 
circumataiiees the uiiifunnity of tho comb may bo more or 
less interrupt ml, 

Bros have many enemies. Beshles hornets and wns|is, 
which invade the hive, oertoiu species of moth iiro very 
InmblcHomc. The dcath’s-heml linwk-inoth (-•IcAcrowtia 
ttlmpiny, a lurtni species, sometimes makes its way into 
hives ami ooiisumcs the bocs’ stores. This hiMict has the 
])owcr of I'liiitting a pccnliar sound, not unlike that of the 
(jucon bee; and ibis sound is supposed to Irnvv the same 


cffeet—tliat of rendering the workers motiiuiless—as the 
]H>culiar signul-notcs which slm utters. Two other tnotlis, 
small species, commit Rreut dnvastutiou in hives; one is tlio 
honey moth and the other the honeycomb moth {Arhroia 
alreiiriti iiiul (ialleria mflloncll(i). These moths, in spite 
of the guards kept constantly at the entraiii'o of hives, gain 
admlttniicc and deposit their (*ggs in tho romli^ Tlielarrnv 
l)alehi>d from tliesi> eggs form ]tnssAg('H through the eotiib 
in nil dini'tions, sjiiiiniiig a silken tnbe as they piis'ei-il 
whieli is r<s> stniiig for the k-es to destroy, mid of course 
they cmiiiot sting the Iftrvm. Tliesn larva* geiieially oblige 
the k-es to desert the hive after a short time. 

Dr. ]Ioin.ani.'.s, in “Auini.nl IntelligeUce,*’ has devoted a 
mm.sulerublc amount of .s|>aee to k-es, proving tliat tlicy 
are not govi-riu-il .nltogetlo-r hy iu>(iii<-.t. hut that they' 
}M>sses.s the ]MtwiT of re-.isoiiiug. With vegaid to tludr selisi* 
Ilf diri-etion. Sir .1. I.ubkirk obsenes—“I never found 
hei-s III return if brought any eoiisiderable distanee at oiire. 
By taking them, however, some 2B yards eaeh tlinc they 
eaiiii- to the honey, 1 nt lengtli tiaiiieil them to come to 
my riMiiii.*’ This power of noting oliji-ct.s and reniemk-ring 
them is ].itt to the severest test in tlio cum- of loromotive 
hives, in some countries, as Egyjit, it k the practice to 
tians]inrt the a}iiarieH to distant places, in mder to t.-vku 
advantage of the siieeession of flovvers. In l/vwer Egypt, 
for example, akajl the end of Orloher the iM-e-kn-jsT.s 
embark on the Kile, .atiil migrate willt tliem into Vp|s*r 
E-fypt. caleiilntiiig to arriv-e then- wlii-ii the iimndntion is 
rapidly siibsuliiig, and the itouers are heglnitiiig to iiliMim. 
Having stayed a shoit time in one ]>lai'e, till they siippoM* 
th.-it the beex Iiavt- eullccti-tl nil the honey and wax of tho 
distliet, they remove two or llirci.- K-n^ciies lower down,and 
so on as the pknts come into hloom. Thus griulu-nlly 
n-turuing Immevvards, they eolh ct the honey of the adjacent 
eountry, ami aliont the hi-glniiing of FcbniniT. having trn- 
veBeil the whole length of Egypt.arrive nt the sjiols wlienee 
they had set out. and return to tln ir lmhilHti('n.s. Emery, 
in .\rifiinf {vol. xii.). meiifions, «s an iiistaiuv of their 
]M>vu-rs of coimimiiii-atioii, the way in which the lH-e*htnili-i's 
; of Aiiii-rH»i lind a k-es' nest:—*• Oohig to u lielJ or wis>d 
at a dklaiiec fmiii t.ime k-es. with llicir kx of hoiii-y. they 
gather up fnnn the fiowei> and itiipiiuon one or more bi-es, 
and after they have k-i-ome sullu-ieiitly gorgi-d, let them 
out 1» n-iimi to tlieir home with their easily pdteii lusid. 
Waiting jiatieiitly a longer or .shorter time, nccordiiig to tin* 

I distanee of the hisMriH-. the hunter waievly ever fails to 
I see the bee or hi-es return nccomjtanied witli other bees, 

] \lileh aie ill like iiiuimcr imprisoned till thi-y in turu aro 
' tilled, when oni! or more an- let out at placi-s distant from 
each other, and the direction in eaeh case in whieli tho ts-o 
files mded*. ami thus, hy a kind of triaugulatioii. Die pasi- 
tioii of the kf-treo proximately ascertaincil." Sir .1. 
Taihhoek has no high opinion of their social sympathies:— 
“Ear iiiileej from having been aide to disi-over any evidence 
of afiectiun among Iheiii, they u)>|H-ar to k* ihumughly’ 
ctil]ou.x uiul uttcily indifTcreiil to one anidlK-r." 

KmiiiL-iaiK inipiessions are eiileitaim-il hy many with 
refert'iioo to the lilies of ownm of liecs to llin sw.-irins 
vvhieh in their wilsoii J<-.-ivi- tlie paieiit hive. Many have 
got into dilticuUie.H hy laying elaiins to svvnniis whieli lind 
lluwn to a distance fniiii the original hive. But tlie laws 
relating to propert v in k-es are clearly di-liw-vl in tho Uiiiteil 
Kingdom. In a wild state tinware livid to he common 
pni|«‘rfy, hut when hiveil tiu-y k-loiig to the ocuii|iii-r of the 
land on vvhieh they .ire found; nnd when tliey swann the 
I new hriMuls an* rrg-.mlnl as the puiHTtyof Die owner of 
tlic old hive so long as lie can follow them, and thus prove 
their ideutity. 

BKBCB (.Fuirti-'l is a genus of trees Iwlongiiig to the 
H.ainc order us the oak— tliv Cl<i>i'l.lKi':it.v.. In tliis gi'tuia 
the male llowiws arc pitlicrcd thns* or four together in 
driHipiiig he.ids— iieh llower consisting of from eight tt» 
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stnnwDB immmndpd by n Itcll-Bliappil calv’c rif fivn 
or hix diviHions. Kacdt fcinnle flttwtr uonxi^tK tif a calyx 
jncltihing A llim-ccllcd ovar)*, with two in cjicli 

ci-11; and fiowbra, tlnw or f«mv tojicllifr, nro Mir- 

mindetl by an involiirrc, wliicli gnidualiy grnus intn tlic 
w«-l]-kn«iwii ciijHibi with iih three nr four niifs. Of lln- 
aix uvnIeH iu tlio ovarj' only oiu; coiiic-a to perfrutitm ns 
llip sml ill tlio ripe nut. 

VuriouK kinds of iH-coh me foiuul in Kurnpe. Norlli Asia, 
AuRirallii, Kortl) Ainc-rii-a, iinil toinjiiTiiti' South Anioricou 
Altn"<-ther thcro iiro tiflis-n j-jirrios, mmih* of wliicli nro nicrt- 
buKlios; the only oni- in Kiu'ojk* of any imjsirtiuu'o is the 
J'tOftis .ifflrolictf, nr cnuimun lu■el']l. a nntive of variiiQs jmrts 
of tlio world ill luin|M-r:ite cliinatCH. It is one of Uio most 
hniulMinx- of onr trees nii dry sandy or cliulky sitnatimis; 
its must or nuts not only fiinusli fcHid for swine, hut yield 
by jiressuio, after poundin;.:, a useful oil; anil its timlrer. 
altbuii,'d> not of giNsl (|Uiility wliore strength and dunihilily 
are reijiiiiisl, is I'NleilsIvely used fur a variety of ]>uriMise>. 
]iartieul.irl)' for iMiutlmildiiig, work under water, eaiTiug. 
mill eliainnakiiig; il is also nui' of the Iiesl kinds of wood 
for fuel. The fern-leaved (/' n/hutiira 
tint eut-lea\c-d (//iterwyi/M/f/ol.auil tlieerested variety (cri*- 
tntu) are the inoro oriianieutal of the iipriglil-growiiig 
fonnsofln-eidi. The piwjde form (;««i7»«»vo')te Ihegnsitest 
favourite, and it grows lu.\urianlly in ahnost any desi-rip- 
tioii of soil. Till’weejiiii} foims are of vnliie in jileasnre- 
gmunds as a eontrast with other trees of diiVereut uulline. 

la-avex of the beeeli oeeur iu loeks of iJie (^retaeeous 
peiiiHl in Koiih Amerieit, in the Eiseiie in Kughtnd and 
otlier parts of the glols'. 

BEECH'EY, SIR WILLIAU, RJk., one of tin 

must fiuecessful of the English ]tortrail jsiinti rs, was Ismi 
nl Ilurfurd in Oxfonishuv, in 17fd>, and was originally 
firlided In a oonvoyaiieuv at Stow. lint ha\it>g a stinng 
line for ]ialiitiiig, he deteiiniiied to jmrsne it as a profi^s- 
sioii, and he obtained admission into the lioyal Ac-'ideinv 
in 177*2. Idr. lieisrhey early (iislinguisbed himself, and 
wnseleeted mi A.ssoi'i.ite of llie Ihiyal Academy in 17fh'). 
and was iiiipniiited iu the siuiie rear iKnirait jiainter to 
the i|UCen, of whom lie painted a wliole length, lii l7hS 
lie i-xtsuted his |n’inei|);il work, a large equestrian pirtun* 
of Ueorge 111., the I’rinre of Wales, and the l)iike of York, 
attended by fJenenils l>uiidas, Sir W. Kiiweett, and (lolds 
worthy, reviewing the •'ird ninl Kltli J)rag'M>iis; for wliirh 
iie was elected a Ibiyol Acudemici.in nnd knighted by the 
icing. Is-iiig the second artist npoti wliom GiHirge III. eon- 
ierred that lionotir, lie died in djimnuy, IHli!'. 

BEECH'WORTH, an hnjs'rlnut and iiourishingtown- 
ship ill Victoria, Anstrnlm. is the ecqtital of the shire of 
Iteeeliwoilli, 180 miles (17 IJ hy mil)'N.E. ul MellKiunic, 
and ftUiiit 25 miles S. from the .Murray iliver. It is the 
principal town of the Miirmy distriet and of the ec-lebmted 
Ovens gold-fiidds. It is Nitiiated un high land, being 177o 
feet alK>>c lliu H«a*Ievel, Tiie town possesses nmnerons 
business premises uf runsulernblo ]irctciisions, and has also 
many public buildings, of wliicli the town-hall, thu churehes 
Isdongiiig to the ('liurcli of England, Roman Catholic, 
rreshyterian, Wesleyan, nnd Judepeiideiit deiiomiunlioiiK, 
the alhenaiiiin, the stale wdimds, and the liospibd, benevo¬ 
lent and lunatic asylums, freemaRons’ hall, and courl-hotisi*, 
.irc the moat prominent. Tiie chief banks of Yieloria have 
hnmeljes, nnd the principal insuraiice cumieiuics ngeiicles in 
llcerhwiirlh. The public library and Burke Museum in the 
best out of Melbc'iinio. The distriet in esseiitiidly ft mining 
one, foiinerly alluvial, but now much more of the n*cf 
chnraeler. mid likely Ihcivforc to he ja-nunneiit. Alluvial 
mining is, howover, still cairied on. The water supply is 
derived from fjike KerfenI, wliicb has become a fuvoiirile 
pleasure Tvsert of the iuhahitaiitK of Heeehwortli and Stan¬ 
ley. The ja.pulatioii of llcccliwortli in 1883 wna 3000; of 
the itliirc, 8000. 


BEE«EATBBB (Mcropidoe), a fnmilynf birds belonging 
to the order A'oi.itous.s, arc coiiijMised of the two genera 
MiTopsandNyctioniis. Tliohirdsoftliis family are very swift, 
nud fivd on bees, wasps, nnd other insects, when on the wing. 
They have an elongalisl and more or h'ss luirvcd bill, of whieli 
the gn)H- extendu haekwimis beneatli the eyes; their nostrils 
niepiu-tlyeoneeuleii by short bristles; their wings are tong ami 
pointed, indicating eonsideiuble jxiwers of flight; and they 
iinve a lung nnd hrmu], nsnally more or less wedge-shapHl 
tail, of which the two middle feathers are gi*nenillyn p>i«l 
deal longer than the rest. 'J'hesi- hrillimitly coloured biriis 
are all iiiliabitantsuf the Old World, Itcing found in Soulheni 
nnd Hastem Eun>i>c, in Asia, nud throughout Africa. 

'J'lic Couitncin liec-eatw (A/crops upinsU'r) visits the 
south of Eupipu regularly a« a summer bird of jaissagi’, and 
is seen, thuiigli in the British l^les. it i" alx nl 



TIic Conimon Ilei'-emter {Mi mps (ipiuMiT, 

II inches long. TJic whole of thn imiler surface and 1h« 
wings aiv green. lli« upper surface ks reddish brown, the 
throat saflVon, and the bill block. 

From till- e.arliest. time this bcaatiful bird has hiH'u noted 
for the deslniet ion it produces among the Iwes. It is douht- 
Ifhs the Mi rojis of V'irgil (“ Ocorg.” lib. iv.) In n-ferenee 
to the }s>wer [MisscBscd by the hee-catcr, and indeed by 
many other small birds, of swallowing liees nnd wasps 
witli im])Uinty, Yiurell says—“1 believe dial the bird 
piuelies till* insect, passing it frrnn land to tail between 
Uk! )K>intK of its mniidiblvti till, by n'p< .tted eoinpresbion, 
|iarticularly on tlie alidoinen, the sting is cither s<|iH>cml 
out or its muscular altonlmients so damaged that tlin 
sting itself is bunnlcss.’' 

The bec-ofllor bre^sls in ft hole, wbieh it. oxcavates in flie 
iiank uf n river to the dcptli of ulmut 6 inehes. mid lines 
with soft moss for the reception of its eggs. It is gregarious 
in the breeding seusmi, ns at oUier times; nnd in Soutiiern 
Russia, particularly about the rivers Don and Volga, where 
the birds are very nbondaut, they dig into the eJay hanks 
of tlie rivers in such numbi'rs, and so close together, that 
the linnks nlmo«t resemble a hnneyeennb. Tim eggs am 
from live to seven in niuuher, and of a pure white colour. 

'I’lie Australian Bec-enter {Sffrnpn f>r«jrtMs) is the* only 
speies inhabiting Australia. Wallace met with it in Isim- 
Isiek, an island in the Malay Axchijadago. “This elegant 
little bird,” ho snys, “ sits rai twigs in open places, gnxing 
eagerly around, and darting off at intervals to sidae sunw 
inseet whieh it apes llyiugnear; returning afterwards to 
the same twig to swallow it. Its long, sharp, tnirved bill, 
the two long narrow fealhem in its tail, its Iteaiilifiil green 
phmiftge, varied with rich brown ami black and vivid blue 
on the liimal, render it one of the most gnieofnl nnd in¬ 
teresting objects a naturalist can see for the first fime." 
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The f'«*nti8 KyctionuB Ih ri'pri-wntc-il hy Ihc nzurc- 
thmilcd ln'c-eatcr (A’^torw« aUifrUmH). TJiw little hirJ 
iiiljnbittt the (iecpcEt nvosecB of the fuj-csls of India. Its 
food euiiKiHts of been, bcolleK, nitd otlicr iiisecls. 

BSEF'KATER, a jocultu* uppulhition now used fur the 
ycoinc-n of tin' (^u.'ird. A very pvoImWi' derinition is fniin 
SI nomo mijiposed to liavo hmi jpveii to stidi of 
Hint body as waiti.'d at tahh* on j^ent oceusiuns, niid wer« 
riui;;«‘il near tlic buffets, wliieh vore eiliier rQplHmrds or 
KidtdtoardH farnisUi'd for tlie RcrviL-u of thv table. 

BXEF’XATKB (Jiiiiihaga dfrirttna), wiiuetimeH cnilcd 
O-v-jiPcker, is a bird heloii^mR to the order I’am-skui^s, cohi- 
nxiii in many of thewnrmorpartsnf Africa, wliovo itfullows 
the singiihir inode of life from whieli it kas ohtuinrd its 
iiaiiie. J’ereliiui' ufion tho InvIcs of oxen niid other cattle, 
it sets to work busily to cxtnud fnan their skins the larva* 
of the lad-liies, with widdi they un* almost consiautly 
iiifehti'-d, and which often give risu to ]siiiifnl tumours; it 
cn'cps ahoiit ill ail diriK'tions ii]ioii the body of tlio ox liy 
nieaiis of Its iswcrfnl which exhibit some rcseiiiblanre 
to those of a wooil-pccker, although the tiM-s niv in the 
ordiiutry position. 'I'lic hill of tiie bird is well adapted fur 
digging and sijuisizing out the hirvm; it is short ami slout, 
and iiitlaled tinvnrds the c*xtr<>mity. The cattle lut* said 
1o Hldniiit with exemplary p.vtiems* to ilie o;n:ratioiis of the 
hiid, as if awiin* of tUu Wnefitto lie derived fnini them. It 
^H-ifunns ii liko S(‘r\‘iec fur the rhims'eros, mul in adilition 
■rives him waniing by its slirill notes when danger is nigli. 
Till* lieiT-eater is a hiniJI bird, measiinng between H and I' 
iiiehes in leoglli; its plumage is reddish-brown idsive. and 
pale tawny benealli, U'ith tlie belly nearly white; the bill 
is yellow at the bast*, uiul coml red at the extremity. It 
lives in small kinds, uomdsting of seven or eight individiial.s, 
and is \«-ry sliy. 

AmdUer sjH'cics. ihi/i/oi'/n vr^throrhiisichtt, is a native 
••f the island of Mad.ig.i-e.ir, and also of ti:e legions of 



HupUaga crythrorliynclio. 

Nortlieni Africa. It is distinguislied from tho former 
sjHH'ius by the BraallcT size of its bill, and tiio red colour 
of Hint organ. It is also about a tliird less in general 
size,measuring only 7 iuohes in length; and the tints of its 
plumage are more hombre. 

BEBrFLY. See 

BXXF-TEA, an jurtiele of diet eluolly used by bivnlids, 
«m account of its easy digestion and nutritious (inalilius. 
It is miuli* by lean beef, ^t cut into sinall pities, bt'ing 
]ilae4‘d in e.<ild water, in tlio pru]K>rtiou of a pouud to a 
pint, ami allowed to simmer over a slow tire. Ihos extract¬ 
ing tho savoury juluce of tho meat. If, after being pixjpnn-d 
ill this way, tlio meat bo reduced to powder and u portion 
mixed with the liquor, Hie mtsimilation of tbo lea itwlf 


will bo greatly assisted. T<-a or brolb mode in a similar 
way from a young cbiekeii is aIm> very nutiitious and easy 
of digestion, but that made from imiMoii or veal is not bu 
Kuitablo for invalids, esiH-eially where tlieie is gival weak¬ 
ness or iiritatioii of the stomach. 

BKEFWOOD. See Cast'AitiNA. 

BEB>*LOV8B (^ISrttula rnca) is a ininutc^liiseci allied 
to the Fouv>T-n,Y, helongiiig to the order Diitkua. ll 
is a parasite, ou the Italian bee (,Ajii» U;/u»U<'a\ nii«l has 
bis'ii fiiimd in this country. Kyns. both siiiiple and eoni- 
pound, imi wanting. 

BXBLZKBTTB. The name of tho snjirc-mc gtsl mninig 
all tho S,vro-l*h(i‘tiiriaii ja'oples was llAAi. (mcuiiitig lord or 
owner), and )>y adding to it zchub, or insect, the proiMT 
iiumi- Hn.alzeliiil) w-as formed, the god of Kkniii, aeeurdiiig 
to 2 Kings i. 2; the Hy-god, the averler of iiiseets. lie 
liuviiig the Kuppused jwiwer of driving away noxious tlii**-. 
Ill the New Tesluiiieiit the word is nppliiai to kitiin, ihe 
niler or prince of demons. Ilul the Is-st (irn-k MSS. 
rend l>ecl/.ehui in the Gosjiels, an ortliograjdiy followed 
by llie hitest oritieal editions. The n>asun why tho name 
of llis-l/.vbuli was applied to Satan at tho lime of Christ 
is obseuiv. 

BEKR nnd BREWING. Under the article .\m< n 
fi-w historical facts have been mentioned regaidiiig tlial 
beverage, and in this place it b inleuded to deal with tlio 
siihjeet in a iimrc comprcliensivt! manner. The word beer 
is a generic term, under wliieli there an; embraced a uimibi-r 
of intoxicating drinks which are produced, in niosl cases, 

[ by the fermentation of an a<|UCoUs infusion or dec<M-tioti 
I ohlnini'd fi*um luirley in the form of malt. There .arc, 
more esjH'chdly, the liipiors known as ale. beer, isirter. ami 
stout; luid others are known in fon-igu countries muler iv 
variety of names, nod arc made in a primitive way by srmi- 
civilixed tribes, or they are n'giilar articles of tnaiiufacluie 
ill iiidiisliiiil cominiinilics. in addition to kirlcv llien* 
have been, or arc slill, employed sncli cereal grains .is 
wheat, rice, oats, maize. Hv.., as the fouadiition material in 
the niamihu'turi* of Is-er; nnd tho seech) of other phnis of 
the gra-s family o), such .is tlin millet or diirra, 

and Hie J'iki or meadow' grass, have also been used for the 
same purpose. I'ortiona of certain other vcgebibles niid 
pnalucts of plant lifo may likewise sonv as the slarliiig- 
{sdiit in the iiiannfnctun-of liccr. Asi examples, we would 
simply mention m.mgcl-wiir7el nnd ])utato starch. 

It may be n-giuiled ns .i gen<*nil principle tiial w)t.ltevcr 
material is u.sisl iui Hie basis of Iwcr must either cuiitniii 
sugar or some t'-iiiary vegetable conijtuniid that is suscep¬ 
tible of being transformed into sugar under some H)H*eiaI 
mode of clu'iidc:il treatment. They must, however, bo 
eurlsi-liydrates ns regards their chemical r<jni|iosltion; 
that hs to say, they must consibl of e.irlxjii in union with 
hydrogen and oxygen in the propartioiis iicces-san' to form 
water. (k-Ilulose, or wiKxly tibre, is ii suhstanee of that 
sort, and it can lio ciniv(*rted into sugar. Ntarch is another 
ternary coui]K>nnd of a simitar cliarartcr, nud that is the 
body from whieli bivr is almost universaUv mode, no matter 
what KjH'cius of grain is used. Anolhor general priueijde 
is tlial, in onler to render the stan-li or sugar wrviecabb* ns 
the basis of the U*t'r, it must be uatunilly nss>H-inled, or 
eheitiieiilly treated in 1 * 011100 !, willi sonie form of albiiiiienoid 
or nitrogenous matter, such as the gluten which fonas n 
marked iuga-dieut of most of tho oereid grains. 

Starling, then, with soino fonn of umylnccouii nr sneeli.n- 
rine matter, together with A quantity of albumeiiold material, 
wliit-b can readily be mado to nudergo decomposition, wc 
have got two of the conditiouH uer4'KKnry for the prmlnction 
of the alcoholic iKWemge under consideration. In presence 
of an organic nilrogunous or allmmcnoid Imdy, itself under¬ 
going nhumieal change, sugar or clicmically mclamiirphosed 
iitarrfi is ready to bl* broken up into nk-ohol and carbonic 
acid: in other wet-ds, the pi'ovesii called fermentation can 
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1h* huliu'cii ill it; ami in this way, llicrcfuri’, wc liavc inaile 
n ili-i idi-il uilvuiict mi tUc way liiwardu the pn>d«ct ulti- 
jiiiilcly uiniud at. But llmre is still Hoincthii)^ i'Imi waiit<‘il, 
wliich is a niatem) tu iinpurt a pmilmr hiltrr llavour to 
th«' lu|ii()r, uixl to cojilritmtf to its pn-scrvalioii from miy 
cJu'inlriil rhnii^c of a dcti iiin'iital rlmrartur. 

Wit hlinll vpw invntioii ami liriofly lUal with tlio mntcmlR | 
from whicli laM-r is inamifarlun-d. Tln-y arc—(1) a iTival ] 
CTaiii. by j>ri-fen‘iic«> Iparloy; ri) water, cmitainiiig <*i*rtain ! 
iiioi'f'anic mULs in Miliilioii; (••)a fcnmiil. 1» hnn;; nbuut 1 
clu-iuutul chaii"«‘; ami (O h‘'|iN i» whirli there aiv llic ■ 
tieccsaary llavoiivin" ami ])reM-i\iii;' inaterinla. At tliia | 
bta^c Wtt may state that the various luoeesscs which are 
Iiad recourse to in ilealin^ with tliose inateriuls in the 
nianiifacture of heer eolleelively constitute the art of 
hrewinj*. Ilitlieito it has l•l•l•|l very niiicli an empirical 
art. hut it is ^'nidualN biiii" placed on ascientitic fmiiida- 
tioii, and in coiiscijmiice tlie results aimed at are licconiini; 
iimre nud more cert.tin from ilay to day. 

Jifirk-i/ ant/ MuH. — As alir-ady iiidicnted, liailey is the 
cereal ^riiiii almost nnivctsiilly employed by the brewer in 
the priHluction of la-er, tijc chief reason belii^ tliat il 
eoiitniiis a very lnr;;e iinaiility of fdarcli and su^'ar, from 
Mlikh the aleoliol is nitimately ohtaiiiH, fofi^ether with the 
requisite (|uauti1y of allnimciKiid matter tu assist in briiij;in); 
aboiil the coiiversiuii of lliose eumjHinmls into aleoliol, as 
well ns aidiii;; in I'ivinj' hisl\ to the liipior. The f'niiii has 
lieen, and is still to sonic extent, used jn the raw stale; 
hnt its employiiu-nt in the loim <if malt i.salnin.sl eu-extcii- 
sive with the lM-cr*niakin;; ii.diislry, at iea.st in the United 
Kiii;;doin. It is niidesir.ihli that wc showld in tliiH article 
oeeiijiy much sp.ue in s]HMklneof malt .nud inaitin,'; o]H'r:i- 
tioiis, hut a bilcf statement seciiiH to beuhsolidcly iiccos'.ary 
for Iho coiTccl nnderslaiidiii" of llm suiijocl under ei n- 
sidenilion; and for its fmlher treatment we miisl mlcr 
the le-niler to tin- aitiele Itf \ir. 

Aceurdiiio to the ainily-i«of Oudemans, di i«l liarley con¬ 
tains as much as (i.V7 }>cr < cut. of siareli and .'i’o ]>er cent, 
of dextrine, which is a laiictyof sii^ar, and is by some 
nnnh.sls tenned stitnir. Then, aj'nin, acriTding to the same 
.mliiority, gluten and other alliiiineiioid suhslaiiees are pre¬ 
sent to the extent, of ulaait 1*2 per cent. A eeitaiii |Hirtion 
ol tiint nilro{'<-nou.s matter is soluhle in nleoiiol, but in- 
suliibie ill water; another jHirlioii is soliilde in water, and 
co.n"ul:ible by beat; and a tliiril and larger poilioii, wliicli 
is also Kolulile in water, i.s not ena;;iilutcd by beat; liut by 
far tile laiuest ]mq>oitioii is iiisoinbh' either in water or 
aicoliol. It will be well to bear these facts In mind in 
stlidyiii^ llie opcialions of tlie l>n-wer. 

Referring to the barley. It slionld lie noted that the chief 
aim of the maltster is to coinert the iiisoliihle stnrcli as 
completely as possihlc into soluble sn;;nr, whieii is subse¬ 
quently dissolved out of the malted plains in the first of 
flioso o|icrations. lie sets up aitilieial p-owtli or >:erminn- 
liuii, an ns to iuiliico the ciiemieal clinii^e that is ilesirod, 
and for that jniqiose lie first of all puts tlie raw hurley to 
steep in cisterns of water. The len;;tli of timu over wliieh 
the bteepiag operation is contiiiiKsl ranges, nccordiii" to 
varioQs cireumstancc.s, fioiii fni tv hours up to ninety Louis, 
but in ftoncral tlie raiiKe is from sixty llour.^ np to w'vcnty- 
two hours. Of course, in artificial u.s in natural jterDiinu- 
tion, or spruutiii;; of the (n'uius, moisture is requisite, and 
lienee the “stci-piiiK'’ cqieratinn. Next comes the "couching” 
of the ^.ain, diirinf; wliieh beat is frcucrated—an elcvatiou 
of teiii]HT.'iture beiii}; .an inwiriablo nttcnd.nnt of the clicmi- 
eal action which is set up in the process of germtuatloii. 
For this puiqKisv the steeped Kurley is (iiniwn nut of tho 
linterii into the “couch,” wbicli is a square or rectangular 
fnunu fornied riii niie of the flonrs of flio inidt-Iionso; and 
in this it ntluins a thickness of from 12 to 24 nr 30 iiiolma. 
It “galhcrs heal" when massed in this wuy, and the germ 
begins to grow or sprout. The starchy matter surrounding 


the germ or embryo sciues ns a storo of fis.d for the young 
]>laut, and under Die iiillueiii-o of lui elevation of teuija'iii- 
tum (amounting fiequently to 10" Fiilir.) that sn1>staiiee 
becomes cliaiigial into sugar and mucilage, wliieh, lieiiig 
soluble, can be abbuilied and assimilated by tliv growing 
parts of the embryo. Those pints arc the radicles and tin* 
plumule, wliieh are resiHvlively tliu oigans wliieh, lu tin* 
ordiimry condition of things, bccoino the imit and the stem 
of the plant. While the grain U in the coiieh—usually 
a peri««l of fixiin twenty to tweuty-six imurs—-the mdieles 
and the plumule iiuik>i their appi-aroiice at tlie tip of eneli 
gniin, the foniicr nitimately nUtiiiiing a length equal to 
alNiiit one and u half lengths of tho luirley-coru, while the 
plumule, or ncrospiro (as it is tonneil hy the maltster), lias 
donu little iiion* than shown itself ihrongli the covering.-, of 
the siHil. Ill order to eiieoumgi* and conlimie tlie ger¬ 
minating priM-CKS after that elcvatiou of temp<‘rature lias 
once been reached, the grain is spn-ud tint on tlu' floor and 
kept us lu-ailyus jmssiblc at a teiiqieratiire of alHiot 
Kalir. for a jH-riod of Jive or six days, any furllier inei-easi* 
of heat being elieekcd hy frequently tiiniing over tli<- grain 
and sprr.ading il out into tliiuaer and tliinm-r l.ayers—start - 
ing with a deptli, say, of la or tC inelie.s, and ienniimting 
with a tliiekiiess of 3 or 4 inuhes, or even les.H. 'riie ai'li- 
iieiul growtii that has llius bia-ii induced nuist In- elieekcd. 
otherwise Die young plants would euiiMiiiie all tlie vnluaMe 
eiiiiteiits of the grain. In order to curb, and even sti-.nigle, 
the life of the growing germ, an abundance of fresh air i.s 
allowed to stre.am through the nialtiiig-rooiii towanls liie 
latter stages i»f the “Wwiring” proeess; the dl-^iccalioll 
whieh eoiisequenlly lakes pl.iee eanses the rindlels to 
wither iiiid fall oil’ at eiwh turning ojHTatioii. 'I’kat is 
iisnully about tho elovenlli or twelftli day. The lime in-ee.s. 
saiy Isdwcvn Ilie stei-p mid the end of the flooring process 
rangi's, aeeiirding to the (imlity of tlie bailej, the .stale «>l' 
flic; weather, &r., from twelve to sixlivii days for the pro- 
duetloii of gcKjd malt for brewers; and dining that tune 
aU'iit one-balf of tbc st.areli Is elinngi-d into sugar, ami a 

large quantity of tlio gluten ami albumen has lieeii ... 

piisi^l. The concluding stage of the multiug operations is 
that known as drying or curing, which is done in a mall- 
kiln, and is tlicivrore gcnerntly called “kiln-drying." ’J'bis 
0 |H.-iatioii inrulies the employment of a high temiH-rnliii-e. 
till- iicat being produced by tlio eoinbuslion of biss-li. or suini- 
variely of bard wiaid, or cake, or anthracite. I'utb the length 
of time the malt remains in the kiln and the teioperalnn- 
nniployed vary witli the kind of malt Ji-sln-d. 'l ln-re nio 
four kinds of mall—i«le, anilicr, brown (or “blown"), and 
bliu-k, roasted, or patent malt. As will iiAtiirAlly be in¬ 
ferred, tliesii gradations of eolonr are determined by tin- 
dilTereiit heats employed. The brown and black v.-irielies 
(till) latter more es]arially) am used in (he manuraetiii’c of 
porter and stout, ilenerully speaking, the ilrying or curing 
opeiution brings aljout not only coinjuete de>.iecatiun of the 
grain, or dissipation of the moisture coiiluincsl in it, init 
also a further important ehemicnl change, so fur as the 
alarch is eoncoviied, a very large propurtinn of what le- 
maiiicd unaltered during tlie stage of geriniimtion beiug 
converted into sugar, partly by the high temixTafiire em¬ 
ployed and partly hy the uctioTi of the gluten upon it. Tiio 
fart that liiaslied malt is much sweeter to the taste tlian 
barley is well known to persons who have no eoniieetion 
either with malting or brewing; and wc may hole state that 
kiln-dried malt is decidedly sweeter than that wliieh is uir- 
drieil. It is also worthy of note that the nlhnminous e«iii- 
pounds niidcrgu chemical cliango during thu state of kiln - 
drying, certain rmpyrcumatic b^Ics being the re.'^nIt, wliieh 
are also in part probably due to thu alteration of some <.f 
the starch. Those empyruomatie products scoio to cxctl. 
an imjHirtant infincnco in tho preservation of the heer. 
Another advantage of kiln-drying, according to (>nih.ani 
(Society of Arts Cantor I^cetotes on “The ClmnUtvy of 
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nlijumc'imid inattorH. 

Our of the soluble allHiinrunid <'<Mn]ionn(l8 preisent in 
limit ill called ^anlasf, the pcrtilmr pi'0]><Tty of wliicli is 
tiint, under tin* iniliionco of moiataro mid beat, it n-adily 
tiniiafuniiH storcli into a Hilublu coiripoiitid of n sncxduiritie 
oliaractcr, a Ktilihlaiico wbteh cliemiat* for many yeara have 
hi-eii iiccustonK-d lo of as dextrine; bul tli<* oxistonce 
of Mifli an intermediate produel Lux Wen denied by Mr. 
<\ tt'SuUivun, the soientiW adrixer to MoKsni. Itasa & Co. 
it is the flirt, however, that, a anp.iry ov fmet-Iinrim* UikIv is 
foniiKl; and there i» pond reason to iMdieve that ouu juirt 
of diastase is jHiwerfiil eiionph to transfunn thlOO parts of 
st.-tn'}i into that kind of supar, wliulever name it iiiiiy re- 
n-ive from srieiitifie ehernistji. 

ll'o/er.—.Many brewers, thouph not all, plm-e a pt*nt 
di-nl of stn'ss upon tlin qimlity of tlic wafer iimsl in tlio 
evtinetloii of the solnhle ingredients of the malted Kmli-y. 
(hie thiiip, however, is certain, whirh is, that the less tlie 
aniiiimt of m-punic iirntter present in the water, the better 
niti be the larr iiiadR from it. On the other hand, ex}H-ri- 
eiiee In nrent years has most rompletely shown that the 
ease Is very diU'ereiit ns n-pards the pn-wnee of certain in- 
«>rpaiiic or mineral salts in solution in the Mater. It is u 
very {siteiit f.wt that the hrewinp trade h.is settled down 
at Itui'tuii-on-Trent on sneh a aeale ua to have heeotiie one 
of the most iiilcreslinp industrial plirnoineiia of the present 
liny. Theiv are no fi-wer than Iweuty-eiphl hreweiies in 
and alsait that town; nod it has nsientiy Wen stated, on 
fto'sl anthority, that nearly one-teiilh of all the hiiT breweil 
ill the I'liited Kingdom is made at Burton. M'heii the 
<iun]ily of the well water cmplnyisl then* is taken intocon- 
siileialioii, it will at onee be seen tliat then* is n siiffieient 
explanation of that fact. That water is s|M-eially notable 
for the uiiui’r:il ronipotinds whieli it holds in suhitioii, 
and, alsive ail, for its snlpliate of liuic—iiismt Ih prains 
per palluii; indeed, Messrs. Bilss & Co.'s sprinp water lias 
iiecn found to contain as mueh ah 54*4 piaiiiHof that eoiii- 
]H>nnd per pillon. Certain other «-ell waters used in brew¬ 
ing, as at Kewark, MVIlpark Qtilaspow), Ctnmihiim, and 
.Mratfoi-d'Oii-Avnn, ntwi eonfaiii morn or less not.ihle quan¬ 
tities of that rompoiind in solution. Ilaviiip in anlinary 
}iist refen'cd to the w'Aler used at Welljsiik Brewciy, ue 
mar also slutu that water from the same sprinps was used 
for hrewinp by IhemoiikKAo hwluck as the tvvelftli century; 
and it is uiidouhtcdly the case that Messrs. Tennent. of that 
establishment, in u Inrpo i.ieasnre nwe their preal sureess 
for upwards of half a ccntuiy ns exjiort lirewcn to the 
peetiliar com]Misition of their well water. Briefly statcil, it 
!ii..y bit said that the practice of brewers in this country uims 
jit linviiip not too liirpn a qnnntity of aihuimnous matter left 
in tim liquor comiiip from the mash-tuu, owiiip to the fact 
tIint it is very powerful in continuinp (enueiitnlioii beyond 
till- ]Kiint at wliich tlicy wish it to evaso. I'lie praetiec of 
ttemian hnswers in totally difTereiit. They do not want the 
alhumimniH coustitueiits of the malted pmiii eoapuluted aud 
li-ft in hnsiMMision in the liquor, whicli seems to be IIir 
function of tlic Hiilpimte of lime (and possibly of other 
salts); they rather desire to ki-cp or to pet those com- 
)a>nmls in (he suluhlo condition, and to pot nil tli.it is 
jHWKilile nut of (ho innlt. 0/ naiise, hi-ers that are mIeiidiHl 
for kcepinp and for export should be finisliisl witb n miiii- 
innm of fenneutuble matter ninonpst their coiistitueiitK. 
.Another mlvoiitape which is claimed for the use of hard 
water is, that more Baccharinft matter ean Iw left in llic 
>H'er, thereby inereasinp its fnluoas and flavour, niid diinln- 
isliinp its liability to become acid. Before lenvhip this 
branch of the subject, we miiy pivo the opinion of s 
lllioipow* brewer of priait praetieal eiperienec. lie snys, 
in ono of the latest works di>nllnp witli these matters 
(Steel on ‘‘Bn'winp"). tlmt it hsiks ns if eiirlMinate of 
lime wens a princi]utl and must necebsury iiipri'dient in 


beer water, for thnnpli (he beers made from p-ob- malt 
bencht by the sulphate in some way, the ]iroiluctK of 
browned and roasted mall do not,but are injured by it in 
quantity. And so pula beer may be said to b» Inst with 
nil exivsH of sulphate, and hl.'U’k licer with an excess of 
eiirln'iiate of lime in tlio water. 'I'lie same pentlemim a few 
years npo deviMsl an urrunpement for hardeni|ip soft waters 
at plenKiirc, by eansinp them to take up into solution a 
quantity of enrboimtc of lime, so as to lit them for ninkinp 
tine In-ers ut any place where jnire water and linu stoiie ean 
he had. and where a auitabie enm.ate exists. He points out 
nlso that w.'iter equal to that pot ul Burlou can he iditaim-d 
by luldiup 21) prainx or so of sul{ihute of lime for each 
pallon of water used in the vvater-niliper to dissolve nut. 
(lie essential inpmliciits of the malt. It is probable nlso, 
if not Absolutely certain, tbut Home of the mineml ehlorides 
inny with .advanlupe Is; pn-sent in water usmI for brewiiip; 
and Hr. ('liurles (tniliam, in the lectures .already referu'd 
to, suppi'sts the debiraliilil V of addinp iMith common salt 
(chloiidi! of StKliiiin) and Mil)>hate of limo to pure soft 
waters, bec.aiisc hy that means tlic water eveutnally us<‘d 
in the hrevv'liniise will. (Aviiip to the icsultiiip double ile- 
coni]M>sition, lontaiii no feuer than four Kdtb—eliloride of 
MHliimi, chloride of c-alciuni, sunl the eom-sjsjnilinp sni- 
]>hiiti-s. 

The FernvnI .—It is not dcsinible that vve should at 
this slapi* eiihirpe n)Min the m.ileriHl wliich is (he s|H-cilie 
apetit in fermentation, and we would simply mention tlnil 
it is tile Kuhst.anec called vvhieh owes it elKeiiey to a 

lowly-orpantzcd cellular plant known as the twain, whose 
prowth prtH'ceds with extraordin.ivy activity wlien all tlie 
iiiTesKaiy coiiditions for aleuliolie fermentation are present. 
See Kkkmkxtatjon. 

y/o/is,—Followinp till* Older .already indicatisl in refer¬ 
ence to the materials used in the innmifactnrc of penuine 
beer, vve have now to make n few ii-iimiks lepanlinp hop'. 
A menibiT of the lUtunil order of pbints railed ( rttertfile. 
nud peiierieully and s]s-citiin)ly known us the Ilumulnif 
lii/iuhie, the hop is a inu-'t inlerestinp ]daiit from a scicii- 
tilic ]Miiiit of view*, while to tlic [iractieul hivwer it is all 
iiiqsirtiint, on ncconiit of the }>ie eminent serviee which 
eert.iin of its eheinicul eonstilnents remier to the Imv*!'. 
‘I'l'c hop is diii'i-kius us repaids its structure nud mode of 
reprodneliou. uud it is only tin- female nr fruit-Iwarinp 
plant that is used, and indeed not tin* whole of it, but 
simply till* stnihilcs or catkins which it Immis. AVhen ripe 
niid pnqiared for the iim* of the brewer tlmse Htructures 
cousist of thn'c essintial pints— the bcalob or b-afy liraet.s, 
nuts, nud liipurmic prains or pbiiids; nml it is in (hose 
graius—sometimes called ‘•yellow p<»wder"—that the 
Ajicci.'il virtue of the phuil resides. Taken in mass, tlio 
{Kiwdery or pmnular nmlter is s|iol:cn of under the name 
of “lupiillii.” as H it were a dclinite chemical eompouiul; 
hut it is not so. ns it is hmnd to yield on analysis a preat 
variety of compounds, inchidiin;. uioic cs)s-cialiy, a volatile 
oresscutiid oil (the “oil of hops”), lupuliu projH-r, which 
is a peculiar nud a charnctcnsticnlly bitter subetam-e, iiiid 
tannin or tannic acid. The aroma or flavour of liecr, it.s 
pnierai tour, and its jsivver to resist ni'i'tous fcnnenlntion 
or acidifleation, seem to Ih- all due to the presimce in it of 
the coui)>e>uuds just named, and which niv extraeted fnaii 
the hojis in one of the proi-esses which the brewer has 
recijurbi* to in his ordinary daily work. When wc come to 
speak of that process we sliall have somctliinp further to 
Kiy on the subject, hut for a fuller iiecoiint of tin* plant 
wliich yields those eoin{smiids the reader may consult the 
article Hors. 

Jlrrtriny .—Under the term hriwinp there are ineludeil 
a w'ries of pi'oeesiU'R hy which an .aleuliolie fermented tteve- 
i rnp> is obtained from an infusion ur deciH-tioii of mnit and 
i Imps, ill the pruductiun of vvhieli there arc threo essential 
I mid important stipes, namely, the niuimfucturc of “sweet 
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worl,” llaMiiaimfucturn of “liittiT woi-l,” mid tliat of frr- 
lufututJon or Hie fonnalinn of alcohol. A vcecut writer 
iiieiitiniiit six diKtii>ntopi‘rnti<>ns—piunpinp. ^rirnlin;;, innsh- 
iii}', ^0111);!. eoolmfr, mid fcniiciiliii" mill clcmisiii^; Iml as 
the first and Bcismd an* j»un*ly iiice.|iniiu'al. wc lii!i\ vciy 
stiimiiarily disuiiss Ihcni. 'I'ln* o{M>ratIo]i ot |iiiiiijiiii^, at 
llie bef'inniiV' of the series of processes ahoiit to Ik* iiiiticci), 
has T('h*rence only to the scc.iiriii;' of ii constiint snjijily of 
Mater from a reservoir at ns lii;;h a level as may l»c nis*e.s- 
sarj', in the event of the water lieiii;; ohtnlued finiii wells or 
rivers. Of course, when* n Iowa siipjijy, uhtniiied hy pravi • 
tatioii, is taken iidvaiitiipe vf, a hipli-MTvioi* ie.><i‘rvoir in or 
near the hn*wrry is of minor iuijMntnnei*. At fliis |Miiul it 
may he advisable to diiect the atleiitiun of thcreialer to oiir 
riate. Mhirh i.s a n*preseiilation of a modern brewery in 
liinpitndiiiol and vertical section. The pniiips, which arc 
bhowii at in the basement storv. Jiave a vaiietv ot other 
work to |M-rriii-in besidcK misinp Hie water to tlic hit'li-levcl 
lescrvoir, i:, Miiicli is called the “ cold liipuir hack.” Lii|nor 
in this case simply incan.s Mater in its natural condition; 
and the term “hack” is in fn'qucnt use in Im-wcrics, its 
pciicral sipniticalion bi'iijp a vcs.scl lor cniitaininp materials 
ill their onward pnipress tlinmpli the hrew-honsc. IScsidcs 
Is'inp at sncli a hipli level as to eomniaiid every otliiT 
utensil in tlie brewery, llie liijnor hnek i.s of lurpi* size, tlic 
diiiiensiuiis varj-itip with Ilia productive capacity of tlio 
brewery and other cinaimslanees. 

The openitioii of primliiip has ivfen*iire to the pre|iara- 
tioii of the limit for thu thnroii.'li estiuelioii of all its 
usefnl consthucnls. Conveyed tioiii the malt store, c, bv 
saitahle mistbanieol nitpliaiicei, that material is transferred 
to tins malt hopper, ii, from M-hieh it descends hy a shoot 
or spout to the priiidiiip rolls, shown at i;, in llie hitsenient 
stmy. TJiis inneliino essi'nti.'iliy eoiisisls of a couple of 
plane snvfcenl iron or steel rolls, revolviiip hori/smtaUy at 
a very shoic distunen apart. The pram is delivered in 
hetween them at a sniinhle lute, and us it is eruslnsl—not 
i/rinniil, in Uni strict sense of tli.vt tenn—it fails into a 
hopiKT luidcnieatli, and is now known .ns “prist.’’ It is 
most undesirable that the prist should la: in u very line 
blale of Riihdivision, hut it rertniiily sliould Im enishis] so 
as to yield :i roiiph praiiiilar ^Miwder, in order tJmt it iimy 
afl'ord a iarpe ninoiiiit of rui fain* to the solvent aetion vvliieh 
the hot water exerts upon its fariiiaceniid nail oilier inpre- 
dietitb ill the tirst of the hrowinp <ijKTations, properly W) 
(-.tiled, wliieh wo now proceed to iinfiee. 

J/tifhiHff. —Tlii.s is iiiidouhledly llio most impoitant 
opi-mlion in the manufaclun* of beer, and the munner in 
Mhirh it is eairled on will very prcuitly detcrinino Iho 
exeellencc, or otherwise, of the produce of tlie lm*w-house. 
iSetuniinp to the prist, wliieli w« left in the “ prist case ” 
imderiieath tho malt mils, we follow it upwards us it hs 
iJiiscd by tlio (devator, or “ .Tacidi’R ladder." shown .at F i-, 
to one or other of the two tmwplis in M-hieli the Aiehimc- 
ileiin wenu Rcrows work to the riplit or left, as jiidieati-d ot 
V. <1. and mIiicIi are set over tliRWoudeii hopiwis, ii ii, hIm* 
calleil “prist casi's,” Iheso npaiii Ix'inp phus-d verlieally 
over till- mash-tuiiR, k k, on tho Ihsir below. These vessels 
are also eomiiiaiided hy the hot'liijuor eop|icrR. shown at 11, 
M-hieli sliould in tuni likuwiso eommaml tho vessels in 
which the wort is iHiileil, imlesfi it may he found innro 
eonvenieiit to ronvey tlic M-ort to those vessels hy the 
(■]MTati<in of jnimpiiip. ’I’hc nauih-tnuR, wliieli .are usually 
ve.^sels of very eoiisider.-vhlo rapacity, ninsist chiefly of wood 
with an iiitcrmd liniiip of l•lJp|H;l•. It may ho noti(-,<*d that 
they have false iKittonis, wliieh are necessary for straiiiinp 
the wort from the pminv, for which ptirpoBc they am per¬ 
forated. A viTy important feature of u iiias|i-tun in a 
modem hiywcry is the “ rake-shaft,” a piece of mechnnlsm 
wliich, by its revolution inside the tun, hrinps about a most 
(iiorouph admixture of the prist with the hot water which 
ia to acw ujsju it, so that the solvent jK>w«r of the latter 


limy come into play as soon ns possible, mid the mashinp 
ii]iemlion Iki eompleted with all duo haste. Another Rtnie- 
1 Ural featuru of n mash-tnii in many of iJie leadinp hnwerii-s 
is a masliinp ntaeliinr, shown at a the ohji*ct of which is 
to hriiip tile hot liipmr and Hut prist into direct enutaeC 
with eneli other iiniiieiliately before they eiitei* the Imi. 
Within ifcent y«irs Iheie has been an extraordinary amount 
of disenKSton ns to the projsT temperatnre which the water 
■shoidd ii.avo as it iins'ts the prist in tho masli-tim. os also 
the tem{K*rafuie at w-hieh tho imsshinp should l*u tinishi-d, 
and Hio tiine wliieli should Is: oeru^iied in ri-achiup that 
point. The prnetieal hn-M-er formerly referred to (.Steel on 
“llrewiup”'), nssiiniinp that then* are thieo distinct stnpe;. 
ill tliu mashinp opemtion, which h« calls wilnratinp, sac 
eliarifyiiip, and extraetinp, Ruppests the use of water of 
sueli a temiHTature as will pivo in the innsh-tim (necordin!.' 
to the Rtieiiplh of the bi'cr) a mnpu of from11«'to IfiS' 
Kahr. wlicii tlie malt has been coiiiplulcly wetted, in wliieli 
Condition it is s)>uk(*n of ns “poials,” That point Is-inp 
attaimtl he would linvo watiT of a liipher suitahlc licut 
tijiplw'd, ami the rake mode, to rovolve until the “pisids” are 
to touch tlio line of Racrharlfic.alioii on the saeeliar- 
oim-ter; then tlic sneeharif'inp he.at slionhl lx* eoiitimieu 
for four ot live hours, llie hint of extraction Iwiiip pradually 
n-ihit-ed from the liipliest jsiiat down to that at which tlie 
brew ls*pau.sny l.'iir’ Falir. InsoiiichivwerieHthepraetiei* 
is to have mu* iiuLsh and a Rjiarpc, and in others it is two 
nuLshes .ami a sjKirpe, while even n tUroi'-mnsh hn*w system 
is punansl in others. What Ib known as u “sparpe” is a 
wasliinp of till* “ pmsls" in the imisli-tuii M-ith a spray of 
Water at a snituhle tom|M*raturc, si. ns to extinel siieh of 
the solnhlo matter as ha.s not been nniion-il hy the masiiinp 
pniper. It w in tin* inasli-ttin that Hie eheinieal cfl’wt ol 
the diaslasi* upon the slureb einiies into play, cmnerfiiip it 
into dextrine, and suhseijuenlly into plncose or {n^ijs* siip.ir: 
and it is a chief aiiii of the brewer that Ids worts, as lliey 
arc draimsl into the “ unilrrbaek ” (shown at I. in riateh 
shall not contain .i partie.lo of unalten-d starch. That 
is an all-inijHirtant point in succcHsful brewii'p. .lust 
in juiSNinp, incntiim ouplit to be matlo of the iinjuirtant 
■fact, that il is at a temjH-r.ature of about 170“ Falir. 
that the di.istase exerts its chemical iieth-ity to most 
advaiitape. When idl tho sohihlc mutter has bicn draim-i| 
fioni tlio malt, the “grains,” as tl»* “poods” arc mm- 
calhil, are removed, pcwcrally tbrimph a largo opening 
in Hic Isittum of the tnu, and sold to dairyiiieii and 
f.u-iiiers fi>r fmliiip «ittle. 

It is interesting to know tiiat tho mash-tiins in use at 
Rome of the larpe breweries an* of vi*ry pn-at cjtp.aeity. In 
several easi's the eapaeity is lilO quartcn* of malt, ami 
there inny be three ur more of that sort in e.aeh brewery. 
One, at Mfssifi, Hoan: ic Co.’« brewery, can deni vvitli 
2hU (juarters of niult nt one tiim*. and nl Messrs. Itnss 
iSi. Oo.V new Inewery (hein aro no fewer than iiinn mavh- 
tnns all in a niw, caiJi ca|sildo of In'atiiig 00 q^ur(l-l^ 
of jnalt. 

Uni/hiff anil Unjijihg .—Assniniiig tliat lls: brewer bus 
now pot in the “ imdcrbuok ” a wort jsisscssing all the di*siri*ii 
qualities as to e1mmeRR,Rwc«*tni‘SR, density, Ac., Ids next aim 
is to profee-t it. .igainRl pntrid fcnnentatioii, hy rcinovliip the 
t*xec«» of idtropeiiuns mailer, which is so pri»ue to dcc.nm- 
fsisition, ami against ae-idilieation; ho thi'n*for(i has re* 
e.ni^‘ to holliup: an immediato result w that any contnined 
air is expelled, and its oxidixinp power is rcmovisl. This 
ojH-nilioii is piirforinisl in one of the fllcain-jaekeli-d cof. 
pers, shown at MXI, into whieh it is run nt pleasiive from 
the imdcrlmck. Tlio sweet wort 1r Isiiled aloiip with hops, 
the ainoimt of tho latter varying with liio kind of Jh|iior 
wanted, and with the nothiiis of the browers. For som.* 
kinds of las-r the quantity of hops uses! in as low as 4 lb.*, 
per quarter of malt, wliilu for others—prime cxjiort ales— 
it (SA*asioiia!ly rtngi*s up to 2‘J or 21 Ihs. per i|uarler. Tho 



viiry in Kun and in hlmiH*; iwnnc an* open and otliers 
arc oloKod diiriiij; lliu Iwilin;', niul Rtnnt* of Uioso of liu‘g<! 
^120 aro {'nicrally fitted willi an apparatusoalli d a “T<»uscf,” 
for tlic pui'jKiHO of koopiiij; tlip norland ii<>|ni u^'itatvd,and 
ho to pruvent lliu liopa from M'ttliii}'on tliv iiutttnu of the 
co|p]>iT and liurniii’'; fm|ueniJy, however, liio asltution is 
ediv.ted by an instrutneiit in the form of u wooden pa<ldle, 
known jisH “ruiiima^er,”and work<’d hylnuid. Tlivlcn^tli 
of time diirhi;; wbicli tim boiling; of tlin hupitud wort eon- 
thiues also vpirii'K oonsidornbly. Ah ii rule, however, it is not 
desirable that it should be wntiiiueri loit;;er than two liourN, 
even for llii! third wort, in tiie brow in;; of ordinary ia-erii. 
In that lime the u&tnietivo matter of tin’ bop is pretty w«ill, 
if not entirely,diKsulvcdoutbythnworl; and bythe.expiry of 
that lime also tlic excess of albumenuid iiiatt<'r,wlm'l> it is 
desiied to reniovo from (ha liquor, lais Iwen e(iu;;ulat<'d 
and tliiown down as u sediment. The hist inentioiK'd 
resull Is efl'eeti'd by the tannin or tannic arid of the hops, 
so that itaclH directly as a rlarifyinx n;p*nt, and to that 
extent it may be Mtid to cuntrihutu to the ]ireserv'ation of 
tlie beer. In virtue of their otlior in;p^'dients, hops nmder 
beei stimulant and eordial,w}iiIe by thu peanliar bitterness 
(wssesseil l)\ tla‘ liipulhi the swrsitness of t he malt extraetive 
mailer is i{niU! neutmli 2 ed; and lhat MiliManeu likewise 
;;iveB to the liquor an iiromativ and tonic eharuetcr. Thu 
[■rac-tiee with Koinu luvwers in Ubiii;; liops is nut to put tin* 
wliole atriount into the eo]>]HT, hut to n-si-rve a ]Hii1ion. 
whieh is phiced in a back undemoatli tlie rJip)>ei.aiul enlh'd 
a'’hu|i back,"and to run tlic hot''bitter wort" throu;'li 
it oil its wav to the etsih-r; and in that war an lulditiomd 
i|tiaiility of tniinie neid is tak<‘ii up into solution, ns also a 
(liinulity of Iho Ciisenll-il oil fornieily referred to. Hy tins 
iikhIi* of workin;;, the mass of hops in tlie imp hark s<tvvs 
as an excellent titter for elarifyine thu lii|nor. The hops, 
afti'r IhJii;; thoroti;rhly exhausted of tlieii \a]iial>]n hi;;re- 
ilienls —wliieli, in bimn* hrewerU*?!, is done in two boilint's— 
are ei iiemlly subjis'ted to a fH>«erfiil presMiro Is'fore beiii;; 
diseiiai^iv) fiuiii the hrew-iionsc, so OS to depriw them ot 
all the liquor which lix*}* ini-cliniiicnlly bold. 

Codliiiff. —.So soon as the hitter wort has been si-parated 
from the hri)>s it is e.(M>led n» ruphily ns iHissible, in Older 
tlial. it may be pn-pared for aiidcrpdn;; llio ini)Motaiit 
e.lmn;'i! known as feritienl.dioiu For this piir|K»su it is run 
out nisin the^'ciHilcr," winch is a sludlow t.iuk of eonsuter- 
abto extent, iLsuidly pLaeed .it an eleiated part of the 
brewry, the aim ls*in;; to get a free throu/;li-und-thmi;ih 
eum-iit of air t» blow ov-->* thu vxiM>si‘d .surfm'C of the 
liquor. It is reprusented at N in the Flatc. In rtHient 
yars, liowevor, that mode of eiKtling is m>L deeineil »uf- 
tiei« idly rapid, and lienee what is called a "refrigerator” 
has been brought into very extensive tuui in tlio large 
hruwerios. Tliere nre various kinds of refrigenitors, but 
they nil may is* said to agree in this gntiei'a) principle, 
nnnn-ly, that they expose thu liqnor to the etsding action 
of a htreiun of water, separated fnim it by a thin layer of 
iiielal. It is most doimhlu that tlm liquor should K* 
cooled down with all duo speed to n tvin]H-m1.nre ranging 
from tih'^ down to 56” Fahr., and morn CHpw.ially to the 
latter dining buniiner. To do so Is easily aceoiiiplished 
when theie Is plenty of refrigerator power, ami in eases 
where (he brewery is provided with nil abundant supply of 
water from a deep well. Tliv position of Iho rufrigcrnlor 
is iiidlealud at o. 

Fei'iuentuliiiu. —As it streiunB away from the rcfrig«Tutor 
at the desiit'd teui]H!ralaro the liquor runs nwny to the Lun> 
room, niarkis] s in the I’lato, and enters one or other of the 
fermenting tuns, X'V, oiio of whu'h Is shown in vertical 
section. Tim liquor is here mixed with yensl, so as to 
excite feniii'iil.Uion iu its contained sAcohariiin ingredieulN, 
and to continue that process of decomposition os lung as 
may be desinsl. What is aimed at in this important shtge 
of the Lruwei’b work is to sevurv the successful ‘‘nllenua- 


tion *’ of the wort; in other words, tu bring about an 
uluoiudio condition iu tin* wort by tlio dis-.om]K>sition cd the 
sugary matter, whieU ehango U also attended with tlio 
uliiiiiiiation of a large quantity of emlsinic uejd gas and 
the production of new yeast. While the methodB of fer¬ 
mentation—that is to say, tlin aiqunttus fui utti-nuativu— 
are numerous, Komo of whicli an^ known as the Ijoiidon 
system, tho Ihii'ton system, thn Yorkshire system, and tlin 
Kdinimrgh system, they all end in one system, iimiiclv, 
.’qquimlUM for attenuation. Treating of this part of the 
Kiibji-ct, a ns-ent w riter lias ]iut tho matter into a nuisliell. 
Jle says—"'Ihe wort unatteuuated goes iu ut one end of thn 
pnM'4’SK. and comes out attenuated at the other; it has 
given oil'a largo qiunility of cariHmic acid gas and yeast, 
and in n-tuni huslM*ei.mt highly ahsiholized.” It is of great 
iiij]M)rtiuicu tliat the heat of atteiiiiatiuii should be niosl 
caretully athanb d to. Win n Xuliiess is wanted in stioiig 
miM been tin- h'nnentntion ought to !«• cairied on at as 
low a heat us pos-iMe, Is giiiuing, say, ut 56", and finisbiiig 
not higher than 66 '' Falir. In fennenting hopis’d ls*«*rs, 
wlietlicr jwile ale or porter, u considenihlc heat is ueedisl 
to mellow down llie excess of hop extract, and tike off its 
law vegetable tiavour; but even this heat reqniies to he 
checked if, in the case of ale, it ribes to 72”, or to 76° in 
the Ciiw! of |siili-i'. The formentiiig tuns enij>lt>yed aie 
fiet(nenl]y of gipiiuic si^es, although in hn'weries worki’d 
oil tho Fdiubitrgh system tliey are, as a rnle,eoui]iani1ively 
small, being m.kde t<> conlahi from 40 (o .hO Itarrels. In 
sonic iiistiuiees tlie Lomion bn-weiies havo tints with a 
eapilcily of even 150U luinels ejicli. At g there is imii- 
rated a piece of moehanism called the skimming apiwratii', 
coubibting essentially of a vertical shaft, wiiicli is tuhuhtr, 
and of a large fuuncl, in which it ternnnati'S above. 
I>uring a large isirtion of the timo (tliivc days or wO that 
the liquor remains in the fermenting tun this shaft is made 
to rotate, ami the new yeast, us it forms and rises (o thu 
siufnce, gets skiiimied oil' Iiy means of the irvolving funnel, 
xiihsequciitly jiassing down tlie tube, and cuUi'rled liy some 
conieiiieiit. arrnngcmeiil. Tliei'c is also shown at n ii a coll 
of piping, known as .an "ulteinperator," throngli whh h, 
when desired, a ciirieiit of eold water is run, so os to regu¬ 
late lliu heat of atU'iiuutioii ns it rits's dining (ho eliemieni 
dei'oni]>osition of thn saeehariuc matter, which is really tho 
essential featuic of the pruiu-ss ol fenaeiilutioii. Al the 
baine time, JiowenT, great caic i.s iienes-siiry in thn use of 
nttempemtorx or fernioiitiiig tun refrigiTutors, ns a Midden 
application of the cold will throw down the yeost, and bring 
till* attenuation to a blaudslilL 

f.7eanstn^.—No matter how carefully the. yeast may hav<* 
Ihs'ii skimmed off Ihe buiTaee of the liquor, thnra urn still 
greater or less quantities of albumeiinid matters pimait iu 
iiiecliauieal suspension and in a statu of eliemiea] ilegrada- 
tion; ai»d in onler to get quit of tlicbc the o|sTali.>n of 
"cleansing" is n*sorted to. It is peifoniied in a varl«*ty of 
ways; hut one methud is, to nni otF the birr from tho tuii 
into a scries of Isim-ls ranged side liy siih* over a trougli or 
slillion, mwliiidi it n*maiii8 for several days. The huiig- 
hule ks left ojion. and (he yeast as it risc-s escapes by that 
o]V'ning, and is allowed to drop into Ihe trough or slillion. 
When the ycobt teiises to nin out the beer is Imnged up 
and put into ston*. Another mi'tlmd of efi'eeting the 
cleansing is to take adMinlagi! of llm airaiigeincut imli- 
ented at r iu the Piute. 'I'lic " union cleansing casks” them 
shown liavf their hiiug-holcs e^mnected by means of swan- 
neck eo]>pcr tulH's with the ycaat stiliinn plaeed uImivv, bo 
tiuil the yeast is allowed to work ii)kwards to that height. 
Hv suituidu iwnnigements the casks whih; in tilu iHith re¬ 
ceive the bwT fmm the " fet'd liack ” and discliargo it after 
eleaiisttig Into a "sotiUng l*!iek,” or meking vesnol, fnaii 
which the IkiitcIs are lillcd cither for ston* or for being im- 
nnaiiatcly sent out. in many cases the lieor Is also kept 
ill store ill large to-i^ or v.its. 
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BKSR, ACTS HCLATING TO OF. In lln* 

«-li-vfiith j'fiir of Hi-nry VII. (141M5) nii A«'t war 
•• ujpiinsl vnralMminlH ami bc"f;n>” (11 Hi-ii. VII. v. 2), 
which eoiituimtl a cIiium’ iiniKiweiiii^ Iwo jiisliccs of tin* • 
l»cac«“to rcjoplb mill put aw«*y comon nh-celling in loiini's 
(iiiil pliiws whm- they rIiiiU liiiiik ciiiivfiiycnt, ami lo lake 
MU’rtii* of thu krojMTK of nk-huiisrs of ihi'ir pali* Wlinvyn" 
hy till! ilism'cinri of ilii' mIiI juRlu'i'R. ami In tin* Miinc to Im 
nvymil .mil a>yjmal at lln* lyim* of ihi ir M'ssionK." From 
that tiiiiu to tho ]ir(.‘M-ni tlir- n;iIc of iiiioxleatiii}' liqiiorx has j 
Imi'ii fn»iii linio to tiiin* ri*/;iilali*(l hy Arts of I'aiTimnnit. 

In lK2Ki( ('fiii-ral Ai’t to n-};uhiti! tin- cmiiliii;; of ulc- 
houRi' lii'i-iiscK was juisN'ii (‘j tico. IV. r. 1>1), wliirli 
ri*pi*ali*<l nil fonner slafiitcs on thin suhjii-t. Tlio miwf. 
iinjiurtant of tin* uiiri']>o>ili‘<i pnnisiims of this Art nrrthat 
lii'«>iim>s an.- to he pvnileil nniiii:illy, at a s]H-ci:tI M-ssion of 
innoixtniti-s. to hi- i.-ilh-il tin* (h-iicri1 Aniiii.il Limisino 
Ali-i’tiii):. Any ])i-m>n who is n-fnsi-il a lKa-n.Hr may .'ipix-al 
to the «{ii:iTti-r M-ssionx*, ami no jnstii-i- is toai-tin an ajiis-nl 
who w;is omreniiil in the n-fiisal of the liia-lisi-. 

'rill- most ini}ii>rtiint Acts, hovrever, now in forn' an* 
tliOM- for “refinlatiiijc llo- sale of intoxiealino liiiuors,*' 
known a-s “'J'ln- Lieeiisiiif; Ai*l, 1X72,” or th‘* & :i(> Viet. e. 
t»l: .ainl “'riie Jaeeiisin;: Aet, I XT-1.” or .17 H 3x Viet. <-. 411. 
Till' hitli-r .\<'l was iuliiMluiTil by the fp’Vi-nntient to etTeel 
i->-rtiiin nnn-mlinents in the foiiiier one, anil the two are 
eoiisi-i|nently so inlini.ati-ir ronni-eti-il tlml jirovisioii is 
imoile for constriiiniti}' the two ns one Aet, to In- elleii .ns 
“Till-Lioenshio Ai'ts, 1KT2-T-1.” In the si-i-oml Ai-l the 
first one is ri-fern-il to jus tin- “piineijial Aet." 

The lirst i*arl of tiie prmeijKil Aet n-luti-s to illicit sales 
of intoxh-atinc li<|n<>r. mol ik-eliin-s the peiialtk-.s to lie 
i-ntoreeil or iinpiisonnn-iit to he nwurih-il. Ami it is to he 
ohM-r\‘eil that tlm-s nml iiniin.-ionnunit nn- nut tin* only 
tinplcasiint eoiisi-quenei-Meiit.'iileil upon piihlicatishy uiFenee.s 
ttmler tln-su Ai-ts. Ity tin* first one it w.%s prmiiUil that 
the most imporlnnl otrem-i-s ninst he, ami iomtIv nil may 
la.', reroiileil iifsiii the liei-nsi- lielil. It was ronsi<lei-i-J that 
a rhrek w.ns liy this rm-aiis proviik-il iiimhi the owner of 
till- hou.se, iiiasnnieh ns i-epeim-il in.hirsi-nK-nts ilisijiialith-tl 
the honsi-, thus ri-ilueino the vnlui- of the pnqn-rty. Fmler 
the Act of 1 Ki l, howeier, no ofTences are now ri-cordeil on 
till- lieensi- miles.s the justiees onh-i then) to he so n-eorili-il, 
.1 wlih-r ilisi-n-tion In this ti-s|H-i-t hi-in;; thus pM-ii to the 
justices. In oilier n spi-cts the Aet of lH72stiimls noutl: 
ami if a liccnsi'e with (wo i-onvietionH n-conli-d ii|H>n liix 
license In- ei)n\iet('d of an I'nence which has hi-eii nin-aily 
ilirci-ti-il hy (he justices to Is- m-nriied on the Ue<-nK‘, siie.li 
lii-eiiM- is forfeileil, the oflemh-r (in mlilitioii to other pim- 
ishnicnt) will Is- diK(|UiiIitii-il fnnn liohlin;' a license for live 
ycani, uinl the prcinisi-s iiiuy he ilivipialiticd for two years. 
No coliviution, however, counts in ovuleiice against a }iuli> 
hcan after the hi{i.s<- of five years. A licensis* wiiouliliteniteft 
any n-nord upon his liceiisi- is liahle to a tine of Xu. The 
Act provides fur tin- c.stablishment of n repster of lirrnsi-s 
In each tlislrii-t, on which is eiitemi partU-ulam of alt 
pcrauiiH nml premises liceiiNcd, and of recorded eonvietions, 
forfeitures, and disqnalificAtioiis; sm-h register to hi- o]u-ii 
for insfs-i-tion on |Niyineiit of lx. The iiaiiie of the owner 
of miy licciiM-d honse is also kept in tliis n-gister, lie having 
.a special inlon-st in the gisid bi'huviour of his tenant, 
iunsiniii'h ns the si-cnnd conviction recoidi-d against the 
tmih-r is recorded 'ig-ainst the premises also, and fuurtaiin-ie- 
lions within tivc yeani ilisqualilies the )ircinise8 fur one year. 

Under the heading “(ttfemH-s against public order,” a 
]K-i-xiin found drunk is ILddc tf> penaltk-n inercnsiiig from 
11m. for a tirst li> 40*. for snhsequeiit olTencin, If any 
limiMal person jM-muls ilruukcniit-ss, or any violent, qnar- 
relwitnc. or rlotons i-onduvt on his |•^t-ltl^>.es, or h(*11m intoxi¬ 
cating lii|tior to any drunkeu person, lie i-utuiU a pi-nalty 
of Xln for the tirst-ami X20 for any subw-'qiient ofli-uce. 
There an- peiiidties for keejniig diM»rdi-rly houses, for har- 


Isinring or hrihing eonstahles, nml lor ]H-nnittiiig gaining. 
I’erniittiiig ids house to be used ns a bmlbel entails nut 
only the forfcilnrc of the lamllord's license and a line of 
X20, but disqivililies him for ever from bolding any license. 
]>ninkards may he exclnded from puhljc-bmisrs, and if 
siii-h jM-rsuns n-fiise to leave when n-qniiiHl, they are liable 
to li penalty not exceeding Xd, may he ri-niovcd hy a 
coiistiihlc, and failing to pay Ibc fine may bi- inipvtsiaicd 
with bard labour. 

The principal Act I'rovided striiigrnt uml hiiddy penal 
provisions against ndulteratluii. Tliese, however, were 
ii-pi-alei] by tile Act of iM74, uml theUeiieral Adultcralion 
Aet of 1X72 now n}>|ilie.stu the publican the same as to the 
grocer and all elbei- tradesmen. Cunvictioiis for inluiteni* 
lion, liowevtT, life to bo It-coixlnd in the g«-neriil lin-lise 
regi.slcr, and may be directeil to be iiulorsi-d on the license. 

].ieeiisi-d bouM's may Ih! closed hy order of justices in 
case Ilf a riot, and (lisolxdioiici- involves obssing hy force, 
ami a fine of Xf>0. 

'J'he Act of 1X7-1 made some iiintciial nlteraiinns in (hat 
of 1872 as ri-s|>ect.s the hours of ojs-ning ami closing. For 
these purposes tin- countrj' is divided into (lins- sections, 
viz. (1) the iiietro|Hdis, within 4 niilea of Chilling C-i-oss; 
(2) (he mclropolitaii jKiIiee district beyond lhes<‘ Ihiiits, 
niid iHimughs. towns, fiml jsipnlous places: nml (3) nirni 
]Kirishes. A plats- tii lie decided as “jH»|inhrus” hy llii- 
niHgiKti'ale.s iiiii.st contain at least lUUU iiiliahilants. I’lt- 
niiscx williiii Ki-ction 1 have to Is- closed .at 12..in lun. and 
o|H‘n .It .b mm. rivinisos willdn st-i-liiin 2 tipen at (i a.iu. 
and close at 11 p.m. Ami liousos within sis-timi 3 o]K‘n.nt 
ii .'kin. and eliuHc at ihp.m. On Snnday. ('hrislnia-i l)a\, 
and IJikkI Friday, ]ircmis('S hi si-clioii 1 arc to elosi- all il.iy 
Is-foii* 1 oVlm-k, Is-twivii 3 and C in tin- afternoon, and 
after 11 at night. On tiu-.se il.-iy-s, in m-etlons 2 ami 3, all 
day hefoix- liulf-|mst 12 o'clock, frmn hull jsmt 2 till ll, ami 
after 1(» at night. The fxcc|ilinn.s ftinm-rly nuulo in fuMair 
of the puldii--huu.ses near Iheatn-H, &c., art- now ubulislied, 
n.s is also (he diseretlon of ningistmtcs as to the Iiours of 
closing ill the iiierro}H>liK, boroughs, and towns, these Is-ing 
now lixi-d hy thu statuti-. The only discretion ns to hours 
left by the Act of 1X74 is in the |K)werof deciding whether 
fi phu-i-or district of at least lOUO inhabitants N “populous” 
or not; inul if plan-s under 26011 iiihabitaiit.s are dcciili-d 
to Ik- ]iupniouh, the housC'-i therein will llit-ii icifiaiii o(M n 
one hour longer Omn previously permitted. Ko liquor is 
allowed to Iw consumed iii licensed premises after tho 
lionrs iiiiiiied for closing, (hongh pni<-hased befnro sneli 
luiunk The housi's must actually Is- elosi'd at 10, 11, or 
12.30 as the ease* in.ay be. 

I'ublieuiiK neeil not keep their houses open tho full hours 
allowed, but if trading is carried on nilbin the limes M}*oi-i* 
ti<-<l fur chiBiug tlicre is a tine of Xi0 for the tirst nml 
X20 for each subsi-quent nffcnce. l^Klgersaiid btinii Jith 
travellers are exi-mpt from these provislins, us are also 
cu-stoinerK .it railway refrusliinciit rooms who h.ivu orrivnl 
or arc about to depart by tiaiii fnmi the station at wliich 
they ni-c served. The proof of the bmm atrnveller 

is to lu! shared between the traveller, infunrn-r, ami publi- 
ean: one cssciitinl qunlilication, by the 1874 .-niicmlinents, 
Is-ing thill (be plnci- where the traveller listgcd (bnpn-vions 
night k- at least 3 iniles by the nearest publictliorouglifan- 
fnan the bouse at which he is sappHrd. 

The existing division of tlie country into liecnsiiig dis¬ 
tricts, under tin- Act of 1828, was continued hy the Act 
of 1872, and to tho justici-ti of snob districts applica¬ 
tions are still to lie niutlc. But no new license is valid 
iink'M eonlinm-il by a “county licensing ci>iiindtt('G”o( from 
tlins! tu twelve incmbcni uppuintud by liic justices iu 
qiiurter sessions. 

Kvery jicrsun intending to apply for a license must give 
twcnty-fiiiii days' iiutii-c iu writing to tim ovenn-ers or olbi-r 
pnqicr authorities, and uleo affix n similar notice ou (wo 
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cunmutlvc Suudnys ou the dwr of the iiniicipul church 
or clmiiel; nud If thm« \k «o rlinrrh or cliancl, then on 
Rome other public nnd miRpiriiouK plarx* willini the ]»nrisli. 
Hp innHt also n4lvorti>«i* ruHi notirti in n paper oirrnlutinj; in 
thn phice in which the pmnw’R are hituitto, on wano day 
not more tiimi four niul not Ii-sm tl>iin two weeks bofoi'c the 
pnip'jsed ftpplicHtum. Siinlliir pruccedin;;^ niiiht he taken \ 
ill the cose of tlie truiinfer of s lieense. 

Section 22 of tlio Id"*! Act wived much unrcriain and 
Hpcculativc untlny upon new liouses. By it persoiiH wisliing 
• to build may prewnt to the justices a plan of the intended 
new preiniscK, and the mattistmtes may make a provisional 
(pwiit, as an undettakiiiK that if the pmiiisi-R are completed 
aceoidiuK to plan deposited a licciibv wilt then be punted. 

IVcniiiK-s, to be qnulitied for a license, must be of a 
Rp<H-iljed annual value: in the metropolis or in towns of 
100,out) inlinhitantn (the pnpiihitiun being asemnined by 
reference (o the last census), i^O. or X>>(1 if iin sphits are 
to he sold; in towns of from 10,000 to 100,000, X^M) and 
X20; and Xlo and XI2 elsewhere. A surveyor may In* 
n{i|i«niitcd (lit the cost of the applIcAnt) who sliiill deteriiiino 
if the prcmi'cs are of tlie rcquiMte value, on the gi-ound 
that they would commaiul the spi-ciHed nnl even if not 
lirctised. The lieeiising nutlioritit-ii iinist also lie satisfied 
that .tlie premises arc RlructnraUy fit for their purjKiKe; 
find wlierc spirits arc to be sold must contain at least t«o, 
in oilier cas»*s one, room for the arcominndation of the 
pnhiic. c.'cdusive of those occupied by the inmates. 

Six-day lin-nscs may lie grunted on special npplication, 
and at abatement of oiie-sevcnth of the oidinnry duty. 
But tiic holder of such a licauise imist keep his hoitse 
closed during the whole of Sunday, or incur the penalties 
of unlicensed trading. A further remission of oiie-sevciilh 
i-s giantcd llie.se who, from |icrbr>nal inclination or some 
pts-uli.irity in the situaiiou of the house, may wish to close 
an hdur eailier on week nights. 

OfTetirters hr illicit snhs iiichnic persons who sell hy j 
retail nny intoxicating liquor (1) wiihout any licciiw*; i 
(2) of a kind not nuthurised hy the seller's licenn', as 
where a beer*house kx'pi-r sells spirils; (3) ut n place nut 
mctilioncd in the liceiise. In all these cnKcs conviction 
coriies mith it the loss of the license, and a (lenalty fur 
the first offence of XOO or a montli’a imprisonuieiit; for llie 
K'cond, XIUU <>r three muullis, and (by order of court) five 
.'icnra'd^sqoalificntion from liceiisc-liolding; for the third, 
Xl UO or six moiuhs, and (hy oitlcr of couil) disqunllfieatiuii 
for any term of years or iu piTp<‘tuUy. 

Llveiisues selling spirits to persons apparently under 
sl.vteen, to be consumed on the pi-cnnses, may be ^iied 
20 ji. for the first and 40r. for each luturc ofience. 

A'l retail sales, except iu cask or boltie, must he by 
'.lupvinl inoasurc. For making or using iutemal com- 
munieation hetwn.u licensed premises and unlicciiscd 
pninisos UM-d for public ciitcriuiniiicut or refiesliinent, 
the penally is XIU per day, and loss of lieensu. Evciy 
licens«-« is to kii-p his iwnie paintwl or fixed on his 
premisre, with woids sntlieient correctly to express the 
nature and extent of tlio license he holds, under a penalty 
of Xlti, or X2il afterwards. Licenses niu.st be ]in>ducid 
and shown on demand by any justice of the peace, 
levmnc or police officer, under penalty of Xltl. A 
constable may at all times enter licensed prcmlsea fur 
the pnr{H>st! of prcvcnling or detecting any violation of 
the Liueiisiiig Acts. Any opposition offered is puiiisbnhie 
with a fine of Xfi, doubled if the offence be repeated. 
By II maj^trate's warrant, unlicensed premises m-ay ho 
searched in tliu same way, and if suspicious storage of 
iutuxicntiug liqnor is found it may bo seized, and persons 
found U]>oii lh« premises illepilly dealing in snch liquor 
nifty bo fin(.>d 4ti«. Special lievuswi may bo granted to 
pnblicans and bccr-liouse keepers who comply with certain 
fuimolarlrs, fur the sale of beer, &c., at places away from 
VOU II. 


their liouftes of business, am 1i ns cricket inatclies, fairs, races, 
Magistnitns intemted in tiic liqnor trade, a.s brewev*. 
distilleni, maltsters,or malt dealers, or who have a bcnefirinl 
interest in prciidM-s whose owners are rlmigeil witli ofliaiccn 
under thn Act, uio forhiildcii to nd]ndicntc, except niton 
chiirgi'K of driiiikenucKK, under a penalty of XlUtl. Half 
tlie {H'lunltios imtvcrcd inny be awarded hy the niiigistiatcs 
to till! police Miperniinualioii fund, and no p^mlty. except 
for a lii-st oficuec, can he nsluced to less tliaii 2(l«.. or 
bi'Iow tho iiiiiiiiiiuni fixisl hy statute for jHiliee or cxcim! 
offences. All noliee.s may bo served hy (loNt, hut those 
to nwiici'H must ho hy registered letter. 

I'lidiT the Forbes Mackenzie Act, papsed in lf*it3 
(16 & 17 Viet c. 67), houses for ttic sale of intoxicating 
liquors arc closed entirely in Scolhiiid on Sundays. In 
IKXU ii hiinilar Act was ^amsed with resiwct to Irehnid, 
and aiiotlier for Wales in IKKl. 

BKSllt-AliSTOK, u Kinnll town of ncvoiishirc, situ¬ 
ated ill a pctnresqiie country lietwecn the rivers Tamar and 
Tn\y, 1(1 miles N. fi'um 1‘lyiiioutli, and 2d6 from I<ondon, 
Is'iug .0 inilcsN.W. from the Horrahrldgest.itiun of the South 
l>cvim liailivay. Ore.it qiuinlilie.s of fruit are grown near 
thn town, espivially the black cherries known as** mazaids." 
Uccr-AlKtoi) is included in the parish of Ilcerfcrris. 

BBER-SRXBA (the “Well of the Oath”) is a very 
ancient city iu th' south of I’alcstiiic, tl.? existence of 
wliich c.'in be trnmi from the days of the patriarchs to the 
picRCiit time. “Ahiaham called that place Beer-slicha 
because, when he in.ulc a covenant with Abimelecli, they 
took an oath theie.” It was frequently the dw-vlliiig-p1a> e 
of Ahrahiun, Isastc, and .Iiic<.b; and Elijah rctiied to Ucer- 
shcha when he iictl before Ahab and Jezebel. It is 
mentioned by l>e \‘i(ry ns a town Id miles from Ascalon, 
and is still extant, under the name of liir es Sebn. on a 
blieam which falls into tlic sea ut G.aza, 27 miles distant. 
Hardly any reniniiis of buildings aie left, but its two wells 
me still (ipni,anil afliiid an abundant supply of pure water. 
Its pisition on tiic road to Egypt rendered Bcer-slicba a 
place of iinpirtaiicc, which it continued to be under the 
lluinims and down to the time of the Ciusodus. (Rubiu- 
son’s ‘‘Reseiireln-s,” i. 3(11.) 

'i'iiis Ueer-sheba sliould nut be confounded with a Becr- 
.'iheb.a iu l.'ppcr Galilee, which is raeutioiicd by Josephus 
and in Dr. Kieliaulson's “Tnivels.” 

BBSS, ST. See Sai>t Bki'h. 

BXBT (Beta) is a genus of plants Ix'lonjpiig to the order 
CiiKNoi'oDiArKA-:, nmeng whicli it is known by its having 
large succulent roots, and a grecu calyx united half-way to 
u Ii.ird lugged nut. 

Jlela I'ulyarit (common beet) and Drfa marUima (sea 
beet) arc now included hy Muqnin us one b)H.cics vul- 
tjarin). It is well know n that many roots become fleshy 
through imltivatioii. It is found wild in the Camary Islands, 
and iu the whole region of the Mi-dilerrancnn os far as tho 
Caspian Sea, rerxia, and Babylon. I>e Candolle, in “ L’Oii- 
giiic des Plantes Cultivdcs ” (161(6), considers that its culti¬ 
vation doi'b not date further Ixick tliaii five or six centuries 
iK-fcre the Chilstian era. The cultivated variety was uiily 
iutrudumi into Kiigbnd in 16 jU. 

Maiigidd-wurzel K a large and coarse variety of flit 
Common bi'ct, from which it is priueijially known by its 
roots being inatked internally with zones of red and 
white. ]( i.s c.xtciiMvcIy ruhivati'd for feeding rattle. The 
roots of a white variety, wliieli is smnlliT Uiiiii inaugold, 
are used for tiie manufacture of sugar. This is tli« 
JeWmire a lucrt of the Ficncli. 

Betti cicta (Sicilian beet) produciw succulent leaves only. 
It is chiefly cultivated in gardens ns a culinary vegetable^ 
and forms one of the principil vegetables used by agricul¬ 
tural lalHiuri'ni and small «a-fiipicrs of land in many parts 
of Germany, Prance, and Switzerland. A variety 'known 
bv the name of Swiss Chord (poirn) produces numerous 
24 
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Iiirc'* KUrriileiit U-aven, wliivli liuvr h viTy miIM lih nimiini’ 
almig thci Tli«‘ li'iifjr purt, beitii;; Rtrii'iiMl off uml 

biiili-U, w uwxl AH s Hubt>titut« f<ir nnd K|nnftch, nnd 

llic rib nnd stnlk arc drctwcd like n>>|innipi«( or srurhziniiTii; 
tlii-y liave a pli-ORmit Rwrr^ tnRlr*, nnd lire very wholi-Hiiiiie. 
Ill H good Moil tiu’ produce is wry abiiii<lu>il, and if culti- 
viili’d oil n Jfirgo wale in JLc iiidd this spiides of U-ft 
inoveH a Trry valuable nddilimi to tin* jilaiils riiiw-d for 
rjiUle. If Kowu in May iu diilla 2 fwl wide, and lliiuii'-d 
out to till' distanoc of a foot in flic rows, tliey will pi<«lu(*« 
nil ubnndann- of luavi-a, wliicli niny la* gutlirred in August 
and Si-pti-iiilx-r, and will grow ngaiii rapidly, pin\id«-<l u 
huiu'li Ilf llip mitr*' li-.'ivi's In* left on enrli (daiit. 

Itei't-mot, I'sjariatly (Imf vmicly ral!i-d tlie retf brft, 
when boiled and sliia'd. makes un excellent addition to 
salads. All the varieties are lender, nnd destniyed by frost 
when in their young state. It thrives best ill a ricli, light, 
dry soil, nnd froio tin- lenglli of its tap nsit m|uires a 
eoasiderabli- depth. 'I'he gniiuid should he .Hiihtieiiclietl 
and well Imikeii, wliieli will the Wtter pn'veiit the routs 
fnnn forking. The sis-ds should lie sown in April in drills 
12 iiK‘Iiesa]>ai1,anJ then eovvnd lightly. 

Maiigold-wtirzel was intriKlueed hilo England at the 
latter end of the last w-ntiiry. The prineiiinl jHii1 cif tlie 
nsit rises oftmi a foot and more als>ve the gnaind. and 
the loaves, whieli an* large and sueeulent. spring from the 
iirowii of the nsd. The soil Is-st ndaplisl for tlie iii.iiigold 
is a dcc|» sandy loam, na'i.nilly rieh. oi made so by n^s•atl•d 
m.niiirlng. The seed is sown in May. After they e.nme up 
and are out of danger of frost or inseels they arn tlnimisl 
out, so ns to leave the jil.t'itH a fisd asimder. A H|iriiikling 
of Iii]uid manure along the rows, nhont the lime that the 
plants firsl a]i}M‘iir ulsne ground, will in general secaire an 
abuiidaiii't* of them. When the plants are thinned out, cure 
is takni to stir tlie ground Is'lweeii tlieiii. As soon as the 
outer kiues begin Ui droop they may Is' gathered and given 
to catti hut a tuft should ho left in tlie centre, or else the 
routs will not inen-use; and rarv also slmuld be taken not 
tri sti ip ulT fresli and growing h aves. The riMils are geii^ 
rally (ukeii n|> aiol stored for winter some time before fitern 
is any daiigiT of considerable finst; the top having Iss-ii 
removed, nnd the tnp-ns>t rnt oflT. the inmild wliieli may 
adhere to the fibres is sern)H‘d ufTwitli tim hack of the knife. 
'I'he roots are Iheii either sineked in a barn or root-house, 
with alternate layers of straw, or they an' pluis'd in treuehes, 
well prulocted from the weather. In either case* the r(K)ts 
ought to be allowed to dry. and to slightly ferment Ix-fure 
being covered, or they will he inj(ir4*tl in >piality during the 
stoiiiig. There are few erops so valuable fur food for cattle 
MS the beet; Swedish tuiiii]>s exceed Ihem in the qiiHiitity 
of mnirisliineiit, weight fnr weight, Imt on gisid light soils 
the produce of the liwt je r ai-ie is iiiueh greater. It ia 
some tuiio after storing laifore the risits can bo uses] with 
ndvanlr.gi'; for in autumn and the early |Hirt <if the winter, 
their iiiii-o. living uiiripeiied, they hu\e a laxative ofTt'ct on 
aiiiiuiils. .Swt'disli i>i-iiips are at tins time of the year 
preferred for fi-edilig; but the harshness of the inuiigold 
wearsofT ny the spring, amt it then becomes an excellent 
food fur BliK'.k of all kinds, and if well kepi will retain its 
jiiiciiiess till the middle of the summer. 

The white IsH-t or Silesian Wet, chiefly cultivated for 
the extrantinii of sugar frrjin its juice, bt csiiiaidured by 
some to W a &c)iaiale b|R-cIcs, Heta a/ba (see Plate Sugar). 
It is smaller than the tnangoM-wurxel, and more compact, 
Mild is in its texture more like the .Swedish tumlp. The beet¬ 
root Mi'gar manufacture sprang up in France in conKcqnmice 
of Kona^Kirtc'ascheme for destroying the cxilonlal jiruspurity 
of Great Britain by excluding British colonial pnidnce.. It 
having hcoo tnuud that from the juice of thebeut-rootacrys- 
tallizable sugar could b<* obtained, lie encouraged tho estab¬ 
lishment of the ntanufacture in every ponsible way. The 
prucesR pursued at the present day is ns follows:—The roots. 


after Isdng cleansiil by washing and scraping, aie slicwi 
into fingcr-piec«'s. somewhat m. turnips are ent for sheep, 
and then beaked in water. Tin* sugar gradually |m*w‘K out 
into the water. To v.-ash out the sugar thoroughly the 
clinrge of water lying for a time upon niio lot of slices is 
passed on to other lota, so that each lot goes sncciwH- 
ively tliroiigh varions stages of iiiimei'sion. The apparatus 
li:is Ims'ii lately iiiipnived, so as to naider this series of 
diflubiuns ahnost autoiiiatie. The be«'t-jaice is luwled in a 
coi.fKT to aVsnit ITK" Falir.; lime-water is then uilded.iuid 
stirred up with it. Waving bKn mixed wifli lUiinial ehar- 
roal it is made to boil, hy which iKdli a seuni nnd sediment 
are separated from it. The clear liiiuor is drawn oft, and 
Is evaporated in shallow vessels; the procesa U contiiuu»l 
till the juice beoomi's a thick syrup, wliich is then strained 
through alinenbag. The syrup is ugniii buili*dantl skimmiHl, 
am) then transferred to a wader, wlierc it n-maius for a 
shiat time. It is next transferred to sugar moulds, and 
treated pretty much in tho same way a.H the sugar-eune 
juice, desmia-d under Sugar. In iHKft there werealamt 
heet .sugar factories in Uussia, 3o0 iu tiennaiiy, and 
4-10 in Fninm 

In II eountry of small urea and large jMipnlatiiin. sueli 
ns HiUaiii, tho will ought to In* niuile to ]>rovidt* wuik 
as well as fissl. Our crops should Is* those wliieh 8<-t the 
iictory Iu opHration, in preference to those whicli piiss, 
as it were, fTtuii the liuld dinad to tiio pantry. Fifty 
, rears tigo there was a coiii]wratively small quantity of 
sugar extruded from laTt- In the Heiimm lt<71-72 the 
sugar-prodnee of the Continent had tlseii to 1,OOU,UUII 
tons, and increased hy the season 1KH2-H3 to the total of 
' 1,7UU,(HI0 tolls, U-ing an increase of 70 js-r cunt, hi thv 
' short s]Miee of eluvon years; and tliis ainount forms mor« 
than oiie-1hii<l of th« sugar production of the wholu woild 
fn>m every »onree—r4Ui«, l>eet, maple, and palm. 

Mr, .laiiicK Duncan carried out a series of experiments 
at f.nv<-iihiim, Snfrulk,fruin lKr>8 to I87U,which weie, on the 
wiude, siicce. sful. although tlie works were ulthiiateh closed. 
Tlie farmer run veiy little risk in the expiTiment, for it 
is eleurly proved that 1 ton uf Englisli sugar licet in equiva¬ 
lent. in nutritive qualities as cattle food to ton of com- 
iiiou mangold. I'herefore, if tho funner cannot dual with the 
sugar factor, he can use tlie beet with the same advanta;'e fur 
cattle fcNMl, R.S, though the crop is less bulky, his 2n-tun crop 
of beet will bv as nutritive as the UO-tun crop of mangold. 
Fur eveiy ton of naita delivered at the laivenhum faetuiy 
the farmer received £1, and he carriwl buck to hie faim 
dry nuip, or beet bread, at the rate of 12x. per ton. Tho 
fw'dnig value of common niungold lias heon lutM-ssed ut 
ulioul 7s. per ton. It is worth ulwut ox much fur conver¬ 
sion into lieef. Sugar beet, weight for weight, is worth 
possibly, for conversion into buuf, 10s. per ton. The ex¬ 
cess of sngar makes it more valuable for feeding porposes. 
But, assuming its superiority, hero is 10s. clear profit to 
tho fanner, minns, however, the cxi>Qnse uf ca* .age, by 
' selling it to tlio sugar-maker. 

But this by no muans exliausls the farmer's rdvantogi's 
, dcrivwl fnim bvot-growing. Of course when a fanner con¬ 
verts his mangold or his sugar 1 k« 1 into href there iu an 
end of it. The 7s. 6d. or lUs. per ton exhausts its value. 
But it is far utlierwisc with the routs sent to tiio sugar 
factory. The samu carts which cHirieil hoet' iu, iu tlie 
gross, retunied carrying most of its iiosh-forming inultur 
bock in detail Eight tons of beet arc required to form unr 
of pulp, and this pulp is the veritable essence of the bort 
itself, minoH all its water, and perliaps fuur-tifths of its 
sugar. Ex{>meiire has proved iliat tlic pulp is’ most 
uuurishing and grateful food. 

Jfert-ruiit apirU. —In France there arc aSunt 800 beet¬ 
root distilleries, tho plan adopted in most of them being to 
use for spirits the roots that are too poor in sacuharinr 
niattiT to be aoitable fur sugar. The spirit itself is not inuvli 
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UM-O as a Wvcni^, but is t'f«mbined genernll^ willi roj^inc, 
cordials, wiuvs, or Hqncurs to funn viirious compcmnds. 

Bect-ruot distilierios were first established in England 
in bnt ttin venture was not suctccfwful. In the 

question of a revival of the iiinnufacturn, Aftrioultnral pm- 
cessrs, manufarturing operations, excise ntgulatinns, and 
foreign nonqietltiuii, are all involved to a large degree. Tic- 
rent experiinciilK would aeom to show (bnt bect-ruot disUl- 
iericK iimv Imi pmtitubi; worknl in iigrienltuntl districts. 

B3XPBOVKN, LUDWIG VAN, tbe illutilrious 
tnusieinn, was Item ut Bonn, 17th Dcceiiilier, 1770, and died 
at Vienna, 2l*th March, 1827. A groundleM rumour for 
some time prevailed that hu was the natural son of the 
King of Prussia; and at considerable pains he proved him¬ 
self Co he the lawful child of .lohaati Beetluaeu, a tenor 
singer of moderate ahilit/ and intemperate habits, in the 
ebajrel of the electoral prince in his lurtive town. In this 
eslnhlishment his grandfather, aft<T whom he was named, 
iiitd who was also a composer, sung luiss. Whatever the 
pnifeHsioiial ability and personal Irregularities of bis fatlicr, 
tbe position of tiiis choir singer was sneh as to give Beet¬ 
hoven the adMintnge enjoynl by all the greatest innsicinuH, 
of bceoniing familiar in his earliest infancy with music, and 
rei-i-iving his first inipreKsionx from it; his orgiinirjition 
hud thus iniTTiediutc op|K>rtuuity fur development, and he 
ut otiee gave tokens of a stning natural disposition fur the 
art he eonsph-nously advanced. His father, hoping to uii- 
pn>vc the sicmlcr means of the family by the display of the 
eliild's ahilily, was the first to undertake his trehnieui 
training; hut disKipation rendered him an nnfit inslrnctor. 
'The Isjy's studies were, however, assisted .by Pfeiffer, an 
tilste player and director of a military hand, to whom in 
after years he made the kindest ar.knuwh-dgtiieiit of the 
oblignlion he owed liinu Ho evinced «» remarkable a 
talent as to attract the attention of the reigning elector, 
the Aivlidnko Maximilian, at whose cb:ug(* he received 
lessons of Van dcr Kdvr, the court orgiuiist, and at his 
death of his snecM^ssor Neefe. Beethoven's restless disposi¬ 
tion rendered steady practice irksome to him; and his 
father's impalieiicu at this iiicreawHl his distaste to appll* 
cation. He, however, progressed so rapidly that at eight 
years old he was already remarkable for his playing of 
the fugnes of Sohastiuii Bach. His threi* sonatas, written 
when he was ten years old, prove his early acquaintance 
with the principles of musical construotion. These inter¬ 
esting productions, as well as some songs and some piano¬ 
forte variutiunM, were pruited iu 1783. Sttnkul, a pianist 
of sipiiie ri'pute in his day, >jn seeing the variutioiis, (pies- 
tioued the ability of their author to play them; whereupon 
Beethoven nut only executed his printed piece, but improvised 
the sajne themo in imitatian of tbe iinumer of his seep- 
.’^cu] critic, proving at oucu bis agile finger and his prompt 
invention. This is the earliest anecdote of his marvulloiui 
extonporaneuua power, which afterwards bt'camc one of 
the must n-markublc tnitiiiftintations of his genius. Co¬ 
incident with his progress on the pianoforte and in rom^x)- 
hitioti was his pra«!tice of the violin, which, if it led to no 
notable proficiency, enabled him to wiitc most cffwtively 
for stringed iDslnmiviits throughout his carc>cr. His 
father's di^sulQt« life seoms U* have excluded tho best 
domestic iiiHueuccs from his home; bnt he found a circle 
of true and genial friends in Cho fniiiily of Breuning. His 
first connection with this family was tii the capacity of 
teaclicr, the duties of which he always discharged with the 
utmost repugnancu; the widow Von Breuning not only 
forgave his cousUuit dereliction, but with parental kindness 
encouraged his companionslnp uf her cLildron, amongst 
whom ho bocuine familiar with literature, and so made up 
for tlic scanty odncatiuii he liod recoiveil at the fr>H« school. 
Before the completiun of ids fifteenth year the elector ap¬ 
pointed Beethoven organist of his chapel, in this situation 
hu played off une of tliose practical jokes fur which, to tbe 


lost, he had an pspiTial relish, in confusing a conceited 
singer who chanted the Ltnientatiuns in I’assiun Week, by 
changing the key in the accompaniment daring a sustained 
note of the voice; the cnmpromiHcd chanter complained of 
this trick to tlie elector, and Beethoven received an official 
rapriinand. The genial Linnonr, which is one of the must 
)>rominent characteristics of Beetliovcn's writihg— showing 
a love of fun and a capacity for wilticLsm, that has never 
so fully b(H.>n elM‘wbere embodied in nuisic—is powerfully 
illnstratc'd by this pnrvonnl trait of the composer, which 
stopjM'd not nt practical jesting, but led hhn tu iiniulgt* in 
every kind of caprice that presented itself to his vivaciuua 
fancy. Ilia ordinary conversation abounded with bun mots 
and repartee (sometimes not very snbtle), he exulted iu 
muck heroic grandiloquence, and would risk a friendship 
rather than forego a banter. lie had at this time another 
patron bcsiiles the elector, in C'uunt Waldstein—to whom 
be subsequently dedieated his grand sonata in C, Op. 63. 
Becthoveu wiriie the mnsic, of which the count had the 
credit, for a ballet represented by the nobility at the court; 
but he was more than repaid for this sacrifice by being, 
at his jatroii's instigation, sent in 1787 on a mission 
tu Vienna, where hu beciune aisjuaiuted with Mozart, 
and inib-ed received sume lessons frum him. Shortly 
after the completion of Ins twenty-first year, through the 
liberality uf tbe clcclur, he made his second visit to Vienna, 
where hu fonnd S4> many advantageous opportunities that 
his return was rejxfitedly defermi. until hu decided tu 
make the Austrian capital his {>enuanent ruMdeueu. His 
father died in this year, and hu wits now launched in the 
world with no cure but fur his iirt and for his uwn progress 
in it. Mozxirt was no inon>; but his influence was per- 
liups stronger than when he was personally present tu 
cxi-rt it; thus the highest class of music was in geiieiat 
ustveiii. and the most aspiring genius funiid ready rocogui- 
tiun and coniial encourugumenl. Bnrun von Bwicten—who 
engaged Mozart to instruiiieut the “ Mcssiali,*' and whu 
furnished H.-«y<in with the text uf the “Cruatiuii"—bad 
frequent musical perfurmanees, in wliieh Beethoven con¬ 
stantly participated ; and Priinte Liclmowsky settled upon 
him an annuity uf tlUO llorins, to be cunlinucHl till he 
shuuhl obtain an official apituiiitmenl; but (his was only 
onu among eountless services that hu truly nuble friend 
rcinlei'ed to tlie artist, which Beethoven acknowledged iu 
his dedications tu him and to liis brother. Count Moritz, 
uf several uf his most important works. The prince showed, 
indwd, a most cur<UHl zi>al for the musician in his tolerance 
uf the countless caprices uf his client, whu bore his favours 
so grucelcssly as oft«‘n tu dine at a tavern rather than sub¬ 
mit to llie restraint of dressing and of punctual presence 
at the princo's table, and to give many other such wliiinsi- 
cal tokens of independcnec. 

SutUed at Vienna, Beethoven placed himself under Ilia 
tuition uf Haydn ; hul on showing some pieces tho master 
had revised to Schenk, a creditable composer, who jiuinted 
nut errors in them wliich Haydn had overlooked, ho formed 
the idea, whicli he never relinquished, that be ri'ccived les¬ 
sons, but not instruction from him. Under this inipri'ssion 
ho refused Haydn’s proposal that he should style himself 
his pupil on the works be printiHl. His irrilutde temper 
was fiirtbcr excited by Haydn’s nilvisiiig him, with worldly 
prudeneo, nut tu publish the third uf bis first set uf trius 
—that in (' minur —which Beethuven considered, and pus- 
terity confirmed the judgment, the best of the three. Ha 
dedicated to Inin, however, the next work bo printed, and 
HO paid him a worthy homage without cumproniiBing him¬ 
self. Tlinngh he had previously pabllsbvd several works, 
and had written many that have never appeared, tbe 
trios wen- the firxt to wbtcli he affixed a number; and 
we may infer frum this that he ehosc to date his can'or 
os A conipuser from tlioin. It may have been among his 
cauMs of disgatisfactioD with Haydn that this master 
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tk«A)|(ht mura biglilj' of him as a pinyvr tlmn kk a com¬ 
poser ; and BO sanRtiohed an opinion, n-pu^nunt to his 
self-esteem, that wna then prevalent. His playinj; may 
well have raised the enthnsinsm of ail who heard it; for 
thonirh wantinj; in mechanical finish and even occAMionally 
in accuracy, it iiad a charm, from its dwp exproahion, from 
its fiery enef^, and from its hifflily-wronclit etiamcter— 
from, in fact, tiio tlioruu;;l)ly artistic spirit it cmlwdicil, 
which has never been surpiuwd; and we have little to 
wonder timt the Wh appm-iaUc tnlent of cKiniMfutiun 
should have b(.‘4’n at tiio time partially ■‘ciipsed by one so 
dazzlinf'. Ik'vthuvcn was ('linl to lake the opportunity of 
Haydu's second visit to Enghind in I7'.i4 for breaking con¬ 
nection with biiii; and immediately iilaccd liimself under 
AlbrechtsbergiT, with wiiom Ite went tlirougb a course of 
euiitrupuulal study. His countertKiint lias an effeet of 
HtiO'iicss and effort singularly opjMsed to the spontaneous 
freedom tiiat cliaraetc-rizes evcrytliiiic elait lie wrote. But 
this results not from unskilful training and insuffieteut 
knowledge; it is mtlier becuui>c tlie uuture of bis ideas 
renders them insusceptible of this kind of tn*atmc‘ 0 t, and 
crudity is llie consequence of forcing tliem into uncon¬ 
genial dcvebipmuiil. There are, indeed, some gr-mid cx- 
eeptiuiiK fnnii this gcnemlixiitioii - tlie Inst niovemeiil of 
tile Kroiea alwive all otiiiTS; tint tln-ro still exist tcs» muiiy 
examples to justify tiie remark. Almiit tins tiino Heet- 
iioven madn his only artistic tour, visiting U*ipzig and 
Berlin, where he pUM-d several limeh at court, received a 
handsome gift from tlie king, and wrote his first two vio¬ 
loncello Minatos to perform a ith the liii'ii popular Duport. 
At this time he tisik lessons in dianiatie eoinposition of 
Salieri. In IIki Prussiuii eupital, also, he met willi Prince 
Ismis Ferdinaml, llic patron niid ]iupil of Diissek, whose 
mnsUai taste lie iteknowledpul, and wlio proved this by 
his appn.-eiatlon of the genius of Beethoven. Shortly after 
his return to Vienna n fnslimnahic eountrss gave an enter¬ 
tainment to bring this famous dilettante and artiste to¬ 
gether, when she greatly iiiecnsed the latter i>y not assigning 
U) him a pla«» nt tlie iiolnlity’H tahlo in the snppcr mim, 
for wliich, however, the prioec made some amends bv seat¬ 
ing the compowT on hii riglit and the pinintess on liis left 
hand at a diiuicr of his own ; but Bt-etlioveii lind almuiy 
reseuti-d thv indignity put u{hiii him and ids art, and tlms 
given the first priHif tiiat is reeoriUil of the repnhlieanism 
which was his indoniitiihlc polilienl priiieiple. Strange ns 
it may sewn that, surroumli'd by the admiring aristocracy 
of the country, and fostoml with a truly fraternal fondnrs’s 
by tiicm, lie sliould have nourished such a fi*eling, Ins 
proud independence was nnsweia-ing, and he would iiavc 
sacrificed ilie liiginut worldly advantages rallier than suffer 
tills in the slightest degree to b<> comproiiiioed. 

Of all the great mnsieinns tiiat have bc-en, no one has 
shown such a conlinua! development of his genius ns Bwt- 
lioven, and so great was this with him lliat critiua liave, 
not uuiith, cliuuml I'’.< works in tlin-e separate styles, 
corresponding with periods of his life; hut althongh 
his mind was in an incessant state of progress, and the 
productions of c:u;h epiicli are manifestly distingiiislied 
from tliosc of tlie other two, tins distinction must he 
umlcTstood to refer to style and not to merit, since in his 
latf^t years h« wrote bagatelles and other simple pleecs; 
wliereas in tills enrty time he produced some of Jiis greatest 
if nut his most imlividnnl iiianterinee4.>B, such as the Piauo- 
forte Sunata in E flat, Op. 7, tlie Quintet in the same key, 
•lid tbs “ Sonate Patluftique.” 

In lihfi ho first ix-gnn to suffer from that dreadful 
malady, tlie worst evil to which lie of all men could l»e sub- 
j«t, which embittered his life, which iuflucnced his char¬ 
acter, wliich excluded him from sueinty, and which cannot 
Lavs been without its important eUect upon his music— 
the loss of hearing. Space will not permit the recital of 
tbs many painful incident* that sprang from this calamity; 


but it niu.Ht he imtlced that it made him initubie in tem- 
)H‘r, violent in manner, and snspiciotiH to tlie last degree, 
detesting to play or even to ai>pear in company, and dis- 
trustful of ever}’ one, even of those most 7.c.iiuas in his 
inten>Mt. It is needless to trace the course of the disease 
llirnugb thirty years, wliirh, huflling the. gn-atest medical 
skill niid proceeding by degrees, ended in almost total 
deafness. Nuthiiig can be mure pathetic tiiaii the manner 
ill which he speaks of liis afflir-tion in his letters, hnt It 
cannot require liis own words of eompiaint to make us , 
ebtimute tlie misery it oucusiuned liim. 

At tills time the famous quartet party, of which Sehup- 
piinzigh WOK the first violin, first met at tlio n-Mdcnce ul 
the Hussian ambassador Count liasuinowsky. For Beet- 
iioveii to witness their nmarkablo performances was fur 
liim to bi- incited to write for tliem, and he accordingly 
now pnidue.cd his string Qnartet in I), whieli was rapidly 
fullnwed by the other five publislied with it. lie v\d& 
closely coiincctetl with this eminently artistic assis-iutiun to 
tlie end of his life, and wrote all his works of that cinss 
with a special view to tlicir performance; liis transrendeut 
excellence ns a quartet writer is thns, in some surl, a cuu- 
sequence of tlin excellence of this ])urty. 

His general habit of composition whs to set duwii every 
idea os il »ii-urred to him, and afti'rwnnis to amulganiute 
tliesc into comjilcte movements; he u'uuld oven modify a 
plirese in tnany dilTerent forms upon [laper before he was 
satisfied to inenrpurato it into a work; and tlms he ein- 
phiyrd ins skeridi-lKaik oa Mozart did liis memory, iimkiiig 
it the crucible in which he inonldcd his ercutiuns into 
maturity, llo fn-qnently pondered iii thw manner for very 
long u|iun a cuinpusitioii, and would soinetiuies Imvr 
severnl in proj'rcss nt once; but, on tlio eoiitniry, lie would 
oerasionally jiroduee a work with the pniuiptiiess of im¬ 
provisation ; lima the charming Hum Sonata, which he 
wroto to piny with the eclebrati^ I’liiito, hiid not n note on 
paper tlic day before the performance, and both execnfaiita 
had to rend from the aulliur’s manuscript; and there aro 
wvcml instances of the same kind. 

Tliis first period of his ejirccr may tie roiisidered to close 
with the (second) Symphony iii 1), whicli he wrote in 
IWH, mid of wliich ho made three entire scores before he 
was satisfied to dismiss it. In regarding tlie productions of 
this e^iorli, wc must notice the strikingly original euneep- 
thin of the trkrrio, which first appears in the S«*ptet and 
in (lie Symphony in C; besides this they pix'seut little that 
is individual to our master buyond tlieir execUenee, whieli 
Is, kowe\-er, such M to rank them with the greatest things 
that iiad prwedc<l thorn. Tide fact is a p«»werful illus- 
tiution of tlie truth that originality consists, not neces¬ 
sarily in an exceptioni] habit of thought, but mny Iw 
progressively developed from external impressions, wliich. 
in the ease of Beethoven, wero the seeils that ultimately 
ripened into tlie most original iiidividnalitv that has ever 
appeared in music. 

Beethoven was of a most infiammable nature, and is 
reported to liave entertained os many ardent passions as 
he met with ob^ts to inspire them. The (kinntcss 
Ginliutta di Gnicclardi, to whom he dedicated the “Sonata 
qnasi hantasia, in 0 sharp minor (often called the Moun- 
liglit Sonata) raailc the doopcst impression on him; thn*e 
must pasbiunute letters of intense feeling to her still exist. 
Slie it was wiio. in IHOI, lured him for n time bock into 
Micicty, from which the emliarrassmcnt of his deafness had 
aln-ady exiled him, who gave him renewed confidence iu 
liiiiihelf and ndiance on the world around him; win/ was 
his constant object of most anxious interest, ids coustaut 
source of brightest iiispimtlon. 

In 1802 he had a severe illness, that loft him in on* 
of tlioKo fits of deep despondency ^ wldch, without such 
additional aggravation, bis isolated situatioti reudered liim 
subject. In thisdepressed state he wrote a will, pathetically 
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fkprAMvd, bv^ueatliiug idJ liis posm^tiuuii to his brothers, 
and axhortiiig them to deal tenderly with liis memory, 
urging his iiifinnUy in extenuation of the ecccntricitien 
with whinh they habitually n-proaclicd him. 

In April, 1803, hti produced the Mount of OHmw." 
Bomiidoltti, then nmlMMUulor at Vienna, auggCbU-il to 
Itoetboren in Lite riiurse of this year the comixiaition of a 
grand inKtrumcntal work in honour of Napoleon. His re¬ 
publican feeling caught fire at the pnijamni. and he entert4 

upon tlio task with the dotonninatioii to ]>n>duco a inaster- 
pioce tliAt slionld stand in art as itn hero then promised to 
htniul ill history—the son of a system. Ho spent the 
greater port of a year npon the com)x> 0 ition. The nohh-st 
and best that belongs to music cliuructcrist'a this colossal 
eflbrt, and if tliu greatness of Beethoven os on artist were 
to iie epitomized in a single work, this work would repre¬ 
sent it oil. The completed score was uIhiuI to be for¬ 
warded to Uio first consul, the title-page was headed 
Buonaparte," at the bottom of the leaf was wiitten 
I.uigi van Beethoven." and the author was considering 
the form of words that slionld link these cxtruordiiinry 
iiaimss, when he learned that Napoleon lisd assumed the 
crown of empiru Kuraged at tins as though at a personal ' 
grievance, he tore the inti'iidcd litle-jmge in pieces, tlirew 
the maniisi'ript upon the ground, and would not fur many 
months allow the work to be named. ll was suhse- 
(pinntly pureliosed Uy I'rinee Lobkowitz. at wliosc rcsideiiee 
it was Hrst piTfomi^; and now it was that It leceivcd the 
title of "Sinfonia Eniiea," with the su}H-Tseri|ilion ** IVr ! 
festeggiare il soN'venirc d'uu grand’ uoin«>.” i 

llis next great work was the u)a>ra of ’^Tidelio," which 
was produced iti November, IBttS, hut seven days after | 
tiic entry of Napnienn's tnxips into Vienna. It fell Hat, | 
for the audience, almost exclusively French and military, 
iicirher iiiidi-rstood the language nor eared for the iimsie. 
Kortunatidy for art tlte Kiigiibh theatrical custom of 
ri'gardiiig ovigiiial nou-sueeess ns total failuie prevailed not 
in Vienna, and the ojs'ra was aecnrdingly reprodneed in 
March, 1806, and well received; bnt in couseijneiico of 
disputes Irtweeu the composer and the manager and 
singi'rs it was again laid aside after throe rcprcsentalioiia; 
in the interim, sim-e the first prodncUuii, the great overtnre 
ill C (known by ths name of “ Lconore ns well as the 
second overture (Op. 139), which is a sketch for this, had 
Ism written, and it was with this grand com]iObiliim that 
the opera was reproduced. Afterwards, by tlic request of 
Priiics Lichnowsky, fieefbovnu composed (he fuiirtU over¬ 
ture (tliat in E, known by the namu of’‘Fidelio"), reduced 
tlie opera fmin three into two acta, changed its name to 
“ Fidclio," by which mane indeed it had always been 
kno'vii, against the wish of (ho composer, who preferred 
••Teonon);" and in this altered form repnalnccd it in 1K07, 
to meet with that auccess whieii has stamjied it as a classic 
of the lyTieal stage. In this marvellous work the text to 
almost evrry word has its meaning illustxated in the music- 
This quality, which induces the very perhu'tion of " Fidelio" 
us a work of art, lias had the baneful iutluence upon recent 
productions of suggesting a corrupt stylo, in which the 
principles of composition aro Mcriticcd to the pretence of 
exprcHSiuu, and music ceases to be music to become mere 
dcxjlamation. Whoever would exalt tills style by referring 
it to the opera under onnidderation must be insensible tu 
the teclniioa) beauties of that work, which transcend even 
tlie beauty of its expression, and forget tliat means are essen¬ 
tial to an end. In 1806 Beethoven wrote the Symphony 
in B Hat, and iu the years following tlie Hiial prudnetion of 
Fidelio,” he wrote snccesaively that glorious manifestation 
of will and power, the Symphony in C minor, and that 
musical idyl whioli trutlifully tolls us how deep was his 
love of nature, the “ Sinfonia PasUiralf." 

In 1809 Beeihoveu was offered the appointment at 
C-issol of kapellmeister toJerome BonapArle.king of West¬ 


phalia, with a salary of 600 ducats and an equipage; but 
so biglily was bis merit priznd that the Archduke Budolf, 
Prince laibkowitx, and Priiu-o Kiiisky subscribed together 
to pay him an annual peiisiun of 40UU florins, with the 
condlliou, which he nccepled, that he should not bold au 
oflicu out of the Anstrian duminioiih. In 1810 the Mass in 
C was brought out, ita first pcrfunniince biMiig in the chapel 
of I’riuee Ksterliazy. At this time, wlien he went his 
daily walk round the. eity, through all weathei’s and in all 
seasons at the extreme of speed, fulfllling iu his wild ap- 
jM'umnee ail tliat can be imagined of a slate of inspiration, 
tlio people stood aside to let Beethoven pass, in reverence 
of a greatness they appreciated, tliougli they might not 
undiTsland. Bet tiua von Aniim about this time was tlie 
medium of bis first oommanicatioii with Goetlie, as a tribute 
tu tlie greutiiess of whom he now wrote the splendid music 
fur Egmout. One of the Pianoforte Concertos (tliat in E(t), 
and the remarkable Chural Fautusia are productions of 
this time, all presented, together with the " Mount of 
Olives," to au institution for the |Kxir—their generous 
author absolutely refusing any payment. 

In 1814 we Imve another and a still more romantic 
eyiiiplumy, (hat in A, generally regarded as inaugurating 
the third style of (he master. In 1813 Mr. Neato, (ho 
piiinist, on Is'linlf of llio Philliiinnonic Society of London, 
obtained from Beethoven three unpublished overtures, pay¬ 
ing him seventy-five piincos for thcright of {Krformance until 
they should Iw printed. 'J'huse wen,- the " King Stephen,” 
the “ Ruins of Athens," and the “ Op. llfi." The death of 
his brother Carl iu November, 1815, was an event of the most 
M-riouB eonsequenee to the rest of his life. Coi'l left a son of 
ulsiut clgiit years old. over whom he, by will, appointed Beet¬ 
hoven guardian. 'I’he jieeuniary responsibility tlius imposed 
upon him was, however, matter of little consideration com- 
pan‘d with the happiness be anticipated from Rnding in his 
foster sun a being who would devotedly hivohim, andsoflll 
up the blank in his heart, of which his disappointed longing 
made bini but too eomscious—a being upon whom he might 
pour the fnlnci>s of his power of aftection, aud believe it to 
lie rcciproented. Tlie first evil of bis new relationsliip, which 
was in fact the origin of all its ictd consequences to him, 
was a cuiitentioii with his brutlicr's widow, an unworthy* 
person, w'lio, ns a iiiothcr, claimed a right over her child. 
Tills was referred (o a legal tribunal, and the suit was not 
di-cidcd in eonfirmatioii of the fatlivr's will until Junuary, 
1820. With imprudent fondness ho gave the boy un¬ 
bounded indulgenen; and hi.s entire conrse of inanagemMit 
was one scries of mistaken good intentions. 'I'he lawsuit 
ended, (lie youth whs placed at the university, where he 
was pnhliely disgraced fur bis misconduct. Harassed by 
his irritated uiiclu’s reproaches he mode an attempt upon 
his life, fur wliich he was imprisoned as a criminal. The 
powerful friends of Beethoven enabled him to obtiun his 
nephew’s Tcleosc, ond to procure for him a commission in 
the army. His anxieties for tliis nnhoppy young man 
ceased only with his own life, aud the bitter anguish he 
endured at the disappointment of the doting hopes lie had 
rontred in him was the greatest grief he ever had to suffer, 
llis last act in discliarge of the duties he had assomed 
towards him was to make this ncpliew his sole heir; though 
ill bis lost moments, as thruughuut their entire coiineolton, 
the nogU-ct he experiemrd was wouton, as the kindness 
he lavishi'd was profuse. This melancholy train of events 
yields abundant illuKtrutions of his generous, impetnoos, 
loving, suspicions, and exacting clionicter, the faults of 
which were exaggeratiuus of virtues, or natnml results of 
his terriblo iiifinnity of deafiinss. Tu add to the vexatim 
of the last dozen years of his life thr pension settled npou 
him was redurod, first hy an alteration in (he funds, then by 
the death of Prince Kinsky. and still further by the ruin 
of Prinee I>obkuwitz, so (hat for long he received only the 
portion subscribed by hifi illnstriouH pupil and munificent 
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friend, the Arriiclnke Rudolf, and that diniinieliud in value 
by the chan^ io the correucy. lie becamu cxtrenn-ly 
anaiuiw ab«»ut money matters—anxious to the extent, far 
beyond what the occasion jnstifiod, of dreadinj' the approach 
of becprary; so we find him in his Inttoni apeiucinR of 
“writing for bread," aiut representing liimsnif oa fjillen into 
the groatvst extremity; wliureus the price he ntecived for hia 
Works was now at least fourfold what it had been at tlie 
beginning of the century. Ho had as many commissions 
as he could execute, and, wimt is most of all satisfactory, 
there is no evidence of his ever knowing anything more of 
wont than the fear of its coinitig. He rccA>ivud successive 
invitations from our riiilhurmonic Society, ujtun tliv timsl 
lilieral and ndvaiitagetius terms, to visit (his country and 
direct the pvrfiiniiance of suniu of his works. These pro¬ 
posals were especially attractive to him, os irrespcctivo of 
tho emolument he was always desirous to sco England, the 
country whose eunstitntiou, laws, and institutions made 
the nearest approxiiiiution to his ideal of goveminnnt. 
Despite the cams by whicJi he was surrounded, imaginary 
and real, he now cuiu'cntrutod himself u|»n his art with 
greater intensity than at any previous time; he pnaliicod 
his iuiigesl and most elaborate cutnjsisitions; liP worked at 
tliuse with unrcmitli'd ardour, and lie suffered no considera¬ 
tion of popular success or extrinsic efl'<.*ct to iiitcrfem with 
the great Interual purpose each was to embody. In 18L7 
he wndo Uie Sympliony in F, that type of fnwhnoss, indo- 
pundence, dctcrminatiou, gaiety, and humour; and while 
tlio annoyances of his contention willi his itmtlicr's widow 
were at their height lut produced the great I'ianoforte Sonata 
in It fiat (Op. lOli), niui of the most profoundly tiioughtful 
and deeply considered of all his works. The Arcliduko Rudolf, 
who (except RJes) was his only settled pupil after his 
early youth, was iu 1X19 appointed Archbishop of OlmUtx, 
and Beethovflii purposed to make a worthy acknowledgment 
of oil tho ooligittious he owed by oniipusing a Mass, to ho 
pcrfoiwnol at Ills iuaugiiratinn. He was in nimsually robust 
hmlth when ho began Mip gigantic Mass in I), and ho pro¬ 
ceeded vigorously wiili his labour until Iis luid sketched to 
the end of the Credo; but now ho became fastidious, and 
repeatedly laying aside tho work, to return to it after care¬ 
ful reflection, ho prutraeled its progress to such an extent 
that tlie occasion fur whirh it was dcsigniai was come and 
gone before tlie rompositinn neared its oompletsm. The 
incentive to immodiute application thus removed bo now 
cniitiniieil the work for its own sake, and hecomiug ever 
more severe in his sclf-critlciam upon it, its eonrlusion 
seemed to grow ever mure distant. In tho summer uf 1822, 
after tho germination of three years, this ceaseless subject 
uf his thoughts attained its maturity, and he regarded it 
always afterwards with surli a foiidm-ss as could only 
spring from tho peculiar circumstances of its production. 
Tliis must extraordinary comjiositiou owes to those very cir- 
cunutances wiiicli endeared it to its author the qu^ties 
that render it iiiaocessloio to general comprehension—its 
profound nsthetieal purpose utid its excessive technical 
ctaboration. It is perhaps the grandest Piet's of muairal 
expression tliat art possesses, and it aisiunds in passages of 
BUcli lofty beauty an is nothing short of sublime—tho ren¬ 
dering of tho ^M’ussus" and the “ Judieara" for example, 
and (np toiior and alto recitatives in tho “Agnus;” but its 
difficulty niakns it almost imponsible of execution, and its 
length makes it wholly unavailahlo for ecclesiastical pur¬ 
poses. Its perfumianco then can only, under the most 
propitious renditions, take plocu in the ra>ncert-room; and 
thns, in respect of fitness for its obji'ct, it is a colussal 
failure; hut its gigantic nierits are equal to its proportions, 
and it will evor be regardi>d with reverence, even where it 
eaunot tw acccvf<^>l with faith. Id the intervals of the 
compiieition of the Kims in It he wrote some remarkable 
pianoforte sonatas and other smaller works. The greater 
part of the year 1x23 was oecupied in the comptisithm of 


the Clioral Symphony, the work which for grandeur, pathos, 
fantastic vivacity, and the ultimate dcvclopmcntof an idea, 
and ill all these for inteiibity and power, better ropiescuts 
the fully-matured genius of tho master, in its greatuess and 
its individuality, tlian any other. The Symphony has been 
more thn subject of commentary thau all tJio other produc¬ 
tions of Boetliuvcn. It is a w<irk of paramount inijiortanne. 
At a most memorable concert at the KUruthoerthor theatre, 
7lh May, 1824, tho Overture io C (Op. 124), the Kyric, 
Credo, and Agnus from the Mass, and thn Choral Symphony 
were performed. Uulauf, with Beethoven hy his side to 
iudiaiie thn teuipus, conducted the orchestra, and the 
theatre was crowded to excess. Tho applause at the cuu- 
clusion WAS tumultuous; but this gave occasion to an inci¬ 
dent |H<rlmiM the most patlietic in the whole history uf art. 
He whose renown had called Uie multitude together, he 
whose gonins had kindled tho general enthusiasm, stood in 
the midst insensible to the sopnds that stimulated the 
delight of all arouud him, inseiuiiblc to the vociferatioim 
that expn'Hoed it, until Sontag and Ungher, wlm had b<‘cn 
singing the principal parts, turned his face towards tho 
public, and proved by the waving handkeruliiefs and the 
nnivorxal motions of excitement, to his organs of sight, tho 
genuine triumph of which his cars refused him testimony. 
The pualiog cheer this spectacle drew from the very hearts 
of all who witmwed it penotrated m'cn Beethoven's di-iif- 
nesN, uu<r he nmst have quitted the scone with tho coil- 
(Koousness of having set the seal upon his immortality. 

Ho now pn>iMised to himsoif a sorios of grand orchestral 
works; but lie was prevontod from cuturhig U]miu lids 
dosigu by the appiicatiuu uf Prince Nicolas Golituii fur 
tliree violin ({nartets, of which, for thn consideration of 
seveuty-llvo ducats, lie was to liavu pohscs.siuii fur a year 
before they were published. 

Ati o}H>ru and an oratorio were all projected, and their 
mibjwts selected, and a mass was commissioiivd for the 
imporini chapel. Anuther great work fur a considrrahln 
time oeciipiKd his tlionglits, and he advanced so far with it 
as to make, according to his wont, many sketchrs of the 
chief ideas and their devolopment; this was a teiitli sym- 
]ihoiiy, to the compositiuti of which ho had been urgently 
preiua>d hy our Philhannouic Sooloty, and to which thn 
earnest attention of his last nnimnuta was applied. His 
latest finished composition was the lost movemeut as it is 
printed of tlic groat (Quartet in B flat, which he wrote at 
the request of Artaria the pubUsher, in substitution for 
the fugue (Op. 183). that ori^nally formed the conclusion 
of this exteuMve work. 

To state succinctly his estimation of other musicians, of 
which time has shown the justice, it m.vy be said that he 
ranked Handel pre-eminent, but loved the works of Mozart, 
and reverenced those be knew (probably a very small pro- 
]sirtioa) of S. Bach; he spoke Blif^tingly of Rossini, 
thongbt highly of Schubert, and greet^ Wober with a cor¬ 
diality that proved bis admiration. 

His habits were to rise early, to write till dinner-time In 
thn middle of the day, to walk for some two hours, during 
which be arranged his thoughts, and to extemporize ou tho 
pianoforte or violin till ho went to bed, which was seldom 
later than tcu o’clock. The catalogue of bis i\umbcred 
works ruurhes to Opus 186, and there are many not num- 
boreiL Though disorderly in his dress lie was exccsKivvly 
elenuly in Ids person; and however ill-rogulated, his hnuse- 
hold was frugal. His last illness fell upon him in the 
autumn of 1828; it soon proved to bo dropsy; he sufTqrcd 
immensely, and was tapped three times. His groundleu 
fear of poverty caused him doriug this period extreme 
anxiety, under which be wrote, through Mosclielos, to our 
rhilhormonic Society, rcqnMting paeanwi 7 iuiMiHtBii('j>; and 
to the lusting liononr of this inititutkiii be it recorded, the 
flrst return of post carried him an order for XlOO sterliiq;. 
Tills reached liim but a few days before his death, but ho 
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)iwi no oecBsion for its use; and on bis dvcetwo there were 
found amoiif' bie effcotB some bank Mhares, which, added to 
the sale of his effects, realised iieorlj tea times the amount. 
He was nnl^ fifty-eix yean old at bis death. 

Ho was inter^ at the WiLbrioft Cemetery, Vienna, with 
Kroat solemnity, all the tnuaictaus of tlie city amintiiig in 
the funeral ritve, which were witnessed by a concourse of 
many thousand peraous. Thus the utmost honour was paid 
to bis mortal remains; the homage of all time is due to 
his immortal memory} and thia tribute of the generatJoas his 
genius has enriched is paid with over-increasiug willingness, 
as tlie sxtending knowledge of bis works enlarges the 
ap{irecialion of their greatness in the heart-throbs that 
rihrnto with tbo impassionod strains of his creation. Beet¬ 
hoven’s Lotten, Nohl (trs. I^y Wallace, 186C); bis execu¬ 
tor Schindler's biography; and Hie Lives ” by Lons, Molil, 
and above all by Thayer (Berlin, 1866-88), are ibe prin¬ 
cipal works on the Jifo of Beetlioven. The Beetliovnn 
critical litoraturo Is cnormotu. Thayer and Notkbobm’s 
“Calalognes” are tho most important. 

BKB'TLSS(0(ileoptKra—sheath; and;)(eron, 
wing) arc four-winged iNSEtrrs whose first pair of wings 
ii-e tnodifii'd into wing-oovers or sheaths. As is the ease 
with all insects, the b<^y of tbo beetle is composed of throe 
principal parts—tbo be^, the thorax, and Uio abdomen. 

The bead is composed of several segments. Tlio mouth 
is unifortn, well developed, and adapted for mastication. 

It consists of on upper lip (/o&rum), a pur of strung jaws 
the second pair of jaws (tiuuUfaX each bear¬ 
ing a joiiitod organ (jtaJpui), a lower lip {labium), uorry- 
ing a pair of palpi, Tiiore aro two ^cs, cumjwsed of an 
immense number of IcuseH arranged clnsely togutlier, in the 
fonn of hexagons, with two autenuc, varying exceedingly 
os to length, size, form, and appendages, but generally 
pIvv on-jointed The thorax consists of tbreo segments, 

prothurax, ntesrttAomx, and Vittalkurax. The pruthoriu 
hoars tho anterior pair of legs, the mesotiiorux and meta- 
lliorax the iiitennediate and posterior legs, tho wing-covers, 
and the wings. Tlie wings are usually four in number; 
tlm upper wings (elt/tra) oro stiff, horny, or coriaceous; 
they cover the true membranons wings, which when at rest 
•re neatly folded np beneath them ; tlicy are nut agitated 
in flight, but by their expansion jpve increase of surface, 
witliout adding to weight. In some species of Carabns 
the under or niembranuos wings ore wanting or merely 
rudimentary, and in some of tltese instances tho elytra are 
suldcred together, being useful only os armour to protect the 
nMuinni. 'Tiiese insects are incapablo of fligbL The tlytra 
difl'er groatiy in form, smoothness, villoslty, and striations. 

In some coses, tliongli rarely, the females liave neither 
wings nor wing-covers. When the e/yfra are closed, tho 
only porta of tlie thorax visible from above are tbe pro- 
thorax and a small plate {eextiUtm) belonging to the 
mpsnthonix. TIkto are three pair of limlm formed for 
miming, burrowing, leaping, swimming, or slow heavy 
jirogrcssion, and therefore much diversified in form. Yet, 
however variable in form, a limb may bo divided into five 
principal ports1, the coea, or hip, joiind to the thorax, 
where it plays in a socket; 2, the trochanter; 8, the 
fevmr, or thigh; 4, tho tibia, or shank ; and 8, tho tariu*, 
never compo^ of mote tbw five joints, often of a less 
number, and generally terminated by two hooked claws. 

The abdomen is generally covered by tbe elytra, but by 
no means always so. In many instances these elytra, or 
wing-covers, are very short, and in some tbe incmbranoos 
wings even are not protected by them. 

All beetles undergo a metamorphosis before imtnrity is 
attained, but tlie l^e differ greatly in their habits and 
form. Some live UDdergronnd, finding upon roots; somo 
lire in tbe trunks or the bark of trees, feeding on tlie 
decaying wood; some feed upon excrementitiuus matters; 
some upon leavee, others npon shelled froite. In some j 


eases the larva is a mere fo'itless inactive maggot; in some 
speuies, except tliat it baa no wings, it reHcmliles the per¬ 
fect insect; in other species it is totally unlike the pericet 
insocU Tile body of the larva gcncraJly cousists of thir- 
tecu distinct s^menta, tho hood k*ing included. The true 
legs are six in number (three pairs), a pair to each of tiio 
three sogments next to tbs head; they oio small, and 
usually terminated in a simple claw. Somotimes, in addi¬ 
tion to these, tliey are furnished with false legs {pro-Uyg), 
which tbe aninml eon prutrnde at pleasnre. ^>010 larvm 
have only two of these prn-Icgs attached to the terminal 
segmont of the abdomen. In all cases there is a distinct 
hnul, which is horny and furuiidied with a masticatory 
month. The pupa is always inactive, and is covered by a 
skin, throngh which may be seeu distinctly the parts of the 
perfect insect. Those Urvtt that live in tlie ground gene¬ 
rally prepare for the pupa state by removing tho soil that 
surrounds them so as to form an oval chamber; others 
euvelop themselves in a sort of cocoon, formed of pnrliclea 
of sarth, &c., joined togethw by a kind of web or glutinous 
substance. Wood or bvk feeding Ians mostly assnme tho 
pu)ta state without sneb preparation. Somo larvae wiiich 
feed upon plants inclose tiiemselves in a cocoon; otliera 
again suspend themaelvca hy tho tail, and bang from a 
stalk or leaf of tho plant on wiiich they fed. 

The booties are usually arranged into si'Ctions according 
to the number of joints in llio lareuf. Four sections are 
recognized:— I, Tkimkra, in wiiich the tarsi liave tlin-e. 
joints; 2, Tkthamkka (see Plates, pKKTi.Ka, figs. 27, 
21)-S2), in which tbe tarsi have four joints. Hut in both 
those Boctioiis a minute additional joint is frequently found. 
3, pKtvTAKFKA (see Plates, Beetles, tigs. 1-26), in which 
the torsi have five joints; 4, Hetehumeha (see PUtes, 
Beetles, figs. 2E, 83-8M), in whicli tho tarsi of tho two 
anterior ]uiir of legs have five joints, those of tlia posterior 
pair only four joints. 

Beetles are world-wide in their distribution, and numeri¬ 
cally tliey fonn the largest zoologicai order. It has been 
estimated by a competent autliority that while tliere are 
80,000 species wblcli have been descrilied, the total num¬ 
ber existing in nature must reach at least 100,000, Three 
thousand Hpccics have bi>eu described wiiich belong to 
England alone, and amongst tliaae “ we find," says Stavs- 
Ivy iu ‘‘Britiali Insects,” “inhabitants of tho land aud of 
thu water, dwellers on the earth and under the earth; we 
find scavengers and soxtons, fierce hunters and sluggish 
vegetarians, and, strangest of all, wo find a servile rsce 
content to live in captivity and minister to the needs or 
luxury of another tribe of aiiimals." 

Fossil beetles are found fur tho first time iu the car¬ 
boniferous rocks, and they are well rcprcsonttKl in the 
Jurttssic fonnatious. 

BEVFA'KA, a enmiption of Epiphania, is tiic name 
givon in Italy to a mylliiuU old wninun who is snpimsed to 
take a great interest in tho hi'linvjour of young children. 
I'he tridition as to the way in which she acquired tbie 
ctiaracter is ratlier enrious. it is said that being a niant 
industrious housewife, she wan engaged In cleaning the 
house when tho throe wise men from the East went by on 
their way to tho infant Clirist. Being iuvited to go out to 
see them pass she declined, on tho ground that she was 
too busy just then, and that slic could sco them as they 
came bwk. As tliey returned anolluir way she has ever 
since been looking out for tiiem in vain, and us they went 
to carry gifts to tho infant Christ sbo does something 
similar to young children. On Twelfth Night the younger 
memhers of the family ore put to bed early, and a stocking 
of each is hung before tlie firo, into which siie is supposed 
tn pnt a present, the value of whirh depends upon the eon- 
duct of tlio child during the previous year. Wliero it ia 
designed to express disapprobation the youngster finds (ho 
stocking full of ashes, and in consequonoe tlte Beffana is 
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asod bj sanet and parents as a name of afve to impross 
children when nanghtr. Compare with Santa Ki.Ara. 

BXF'FROX or s[l!Xi'FB.Y, a wtindm tcjwcr. iiKcd in 
ancient nnd inodiasval timrs in bnaieging wnllecl cities. It 
was built in htages wliinli communienled with cnrii other 
by ladders, nnd was furni-hed with a hinged dinwbiidgn nt 
the top, whidk being let down u[Hin thu wall cimbled (ho 
storming party to pnss to tlic nttaok. It wns UMially 
erected at a |)uint beyond the reueli of the iniMdIea of the 
hosieged, and then pushed forward upon wheels to the wall 
assailed. A tow-rr of IIiih deHciipliun was eieeted by the 
floyalists during (lie wari, under Clioiles T. in Kiighnid, but 
was not netiinlly hronght into use. 

BKGOAK, one w ho lives hy asking alms of (he public nt 
largo. Ihsiple of this class have been found in all civilized and 
uncivilised nations from a >’c>y c.uly period, and lliey OAist 
ill iiiiineiise iinnibers nt Iho pieseiit day. In many ports 
of (he will Id the hi-ggars form a ]K>weifu1 nnd dnngeruun 
class of society, and cxtoi t the means of their support iiiom 
from the feais of tint rest of the eommiiiiily ihnn from 
syiiipalhv or pity. !ii China, for instanre, begging is a 
regularly orgiiiiized tiode, ha.s its rules and lenders, and 
is w'oiked in n mo.st complete and systcinatic manner. 
Koch town is diviiieil into distilcts. and n rate is levied 
upon cneh shop, which is culleeted daily and a ticket given 
as a receijit. When this is paid readily the tivkol senes 
to protect the shupkeepei against otiicr demands; but 
should a mini refuse to pnr, the beggars coinhine to annoy 
him, and l>y coming in one after another, and making n din 
so OH to prevent business geiierulty, sucei'ed in forcing him 
to come t>- terms. In Eiinijio beggars niv to be found in 
every eountry, hut are moat numerous in Kjsiiii nnd Southern 
Italy. There aie also large nninbers of professional Is-ggars 
in England, nnd much that is rnrious and inteiestiiig 
eonccniiiig their customs nnd habits lifts been discovered of 
late years liy iiiijnircrs who liave devoted themselves to the 
study. At the head of (lie profession are tiie begging- 
tetter writers, many >■{ whom are possessed of c^msiih ratilc 
nhiUty, and sneces-u m giiniug large sums hy this tiiiHle of 
appe.al. Others obtuin an idle livelihood hy means of aimm 
cull<*cting-h(Siks. rubscriptioii lists, &c., and these also have 
been known to gain some liundreds of pounds in a year 
without detection. Ijugi- sums comiuinitively are also 
made hy beggars who go from door to door iu tlic stn-ets 
of the large towns, and hy those who tnko a stand in a 
piihllc ronil, or who wnjiny people iu tlie more retired 
stieels. It has bi-eii fiiniid that the children of these 
{M-ople generally follow the sniiie ]iriu'tires, nnd families 
have been found in whirh it was n honst tiinl fur two or 
three gi-iierntiiins tlic iiiciiiImts had “never done a day’s 
work in their lives.'* As might tic eaperted, it has been 
fiimnl (hat tlie pnireseionnl iK'ggar and the huhituol crimi- 
liul are ct««-ely allied. They geneially lire together in 
the snitie },oi<sea or nei''lihourh<'od, and in most of the 
large towns such qnnrt<"., with their inhahitants, are well 
kiiowm to the {wli' C, who are thus aomewlmt assisted in 
their efTorts to arrest those menibcrs of the criminal class 
who liiivc heel) dctiT.ted or iufnnned against. 

It is nnneecSRary to ndduee arptnments to show that 
indiserlmiiiale nhns-giving is a very clumsy, iiiellieient, 
nnd dnngeniiis mode of n-lieving distress, and one that very 
often proiea liurtful both to the giver and the ri-cipieiit, 
hut it is not easy to sec how it can be suppressed. The 
prvwnt modes of distributing nffieial relief to those who 
(leseive it. and of rustraiiiiug mendicity by tlie. imposition 
of lakiur. &e.., do not p<iHsesR that support f»t)m public 
opinion which is necessary to make tliem eftV’ctive; and 
until they have Is en impruvisl so ns to enable the instincts 
of charity, eiicourogi-d hy religion, nnd the necessary condi¬ 
tions rif |Hiiiiirul and social iK-nnoniy to work haniioiiionsly 
together, it is probable that bogging, cither open or seejot, 
will coDtinne to exi-st. 


BXGOABS, TBB LAW OF KNOLAMD B1£LA> 
TZVB TO. By the Vagrant Act, 6 Geo. IV. c. 88, 
beggars arc divided into thiee classes. The first are those 
who wander abroad or place themselves in any public place 
to Ix’g, or who employ any child or cliildicn to do so. nnd 
who are termed wife or (tUortirrly /sersoos. These, if 
brought huforc a justice of the peace or magistrate, may lie 
eemiiiilted to prison or to the linuso of correction fur any 
tiiim not excewling one calendar month. The scennd class 
musists of such persons who have been previously con¬ 
victed of begging and have iifTcnded again, together with 
sui'h us cx{KiNV wounds and deformities, obtain moiie^ hy 
fortiiue-tolliiig or any other false pretence, or who aie 
found loitering with hoiisehreaking tools iu tlieir possessh n. 
'I'hcse am termed rogue* and vai/aboHdn, nnd nro liable to 
impriiioiitnctit with blu'd labour for any periial not oxeei-ding 
tlinsi months. 1'hc third class is that of (he iaonnv'^46fe 
rogtine, i.t. such os have iHuni previously convicted as 
rogues nnd vnpibonds, or who have eseaptHl from piiscn 
without completing their term of punishment, or who offer 
violciil resistance when arrested. The.se are liaMo to n 
year’s imprisonment. 

BXGHAB'MI cirBAGHEB’MX is o coanM- in Central 
Afrit-a lying to the S.E. of l^kc Chad, between Itornou on 
the W.and Dur-Znlch or WndaYoii the E. It cxIcinlN south¬ 
ward to pbout lat. 10** N. From the swampy southern 
shores of the Chad the country rises impercejitihly for n 
considerable disbmt-e, and then the stirfnee In-gins to su ell 
into hilN whhh by degrees attain the height of mountains. 
The hilly and mountainous poi tion of it belongs to iiegh- 
anni. The gre.'ttest part of the eountry is covered with 
thiek forests, chiefly inhabited hy the ferocious aniii-nls 
common in this ]iari of Afiira. It is also triiversed hy a 
great numlicr of rivers and watui-eoursea, and eoiitaiiis 
numerous lakes. The river Shari, whieli forms the iiatunil 
boundary ia'tween Itcgharmi nnd liomou, enters thu level 
country ns n cousidrrabie stroaiii, being at Kiissery atmiit 
1200 feet wide. Negro millet, sesamnm, and borghum are 
the principal grains cuUivattMl. Rice grows wild, nnd several 
kindsiif grass or/>on are used as food by the nativea. Cotton 
and indigo nre grown, chiefly by Boroon Immigrants. Ilia 
coniitry often sufiers from drought, ami is plagued with 
worms and insects, especially an^ of all kinds. Tlie fi-ct 
<if many of the iiilmbitnnts arc mutilated from the attm-ks 
of a small wonn wliivh takes up its residence in tiia fijut 
joint of the little toe and eats it away. The iiiiinbitants 
on: distinguished above other negro nations fur their hraveiy 
and industry; but from the numerous deserted villages 
which the traveller coustAntly •I'cs, they np)iear to Lave 
formerly been mncli more iii-mcrous than at present. The 
capital of Begliuniii is Maseno, described by Barth, who 
was detained there as a prisoiiiir, os having a circumfereiieo 
of 7 milvs; and the populnliuii of the whole regioD is issti- 
mated at 1,500,000. 

BBGK>K1A'CKBS is an order of MnNOi>KTAi..fi, com¬ 
posed of sjaKics found exclusively in the dampest parts of 
the tnipioB in both the New and Old World, jiartlculavly in 
Asia nnd America. Tlmre ore two genera, Begonia and 
Hillehnindin. The latter is a native of the Sandwich 
Islands, Olid there is only one species, whereas iheru are no 
less tli.tn 830 species of Begonia. 

The Begiiniaci-B, or elephant’s ears, are herbs, or low 
snecnlent shrubs, with alternate fleshy leaves, oblique at 
the hnsc, and often riclily covered with crimson, (he neat- 
looking pink flowers growing in few-flowered panicles. 
They are deserveilly favourites with the collectors of tiopi- 
cal plants, in eonsequoiiec of the facility with which they 
may be kept In a slate of almost constant flowering. Ileal 
and moisture in a lilgh degrae. with det'ayed vegetable 
matter to grow in, such as old fan, are alt that they 
require. Thu flowers are moiKecious, with sepals generally 
coloured, and stamens and petals perigynous. The ovary 
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is iuferiur, tbree-cellod, with the ovules attAched fruni the 
angles of the cells in the aoitre. 

bAguxnb, bBguinss. Tlie Bdjjnins were certnin 
tertiarice nr lialf-munke, who followed tho i ulu of St. Francis 
as to (licxs. Tlipy were called in Italy KUoelii, in Franco 
Kdguine, and in Germany Ilcghards. The Bizochi, or 
Bdguiiis, if wo except Uioir mean cIoMiinj; and certaiii 
obhcrvancvs or maxims which they followed in cou&o- 
qncncc of the injunctions of St. Francis, lived after tlio 
manner of other men, and woro therefore runsiilcrcd in 
no other light than as secultu's and laymen. 

Wo must nut, however, confound these Bdguins and 
Bdguinex with the Gennim and Bclglc Ik'guincs (Fluiiiihli, 
of fl*®!*’ obscurity in the thirteenth 
reutury, and multiplied prodigiously in a very short time. 
(Tho derivation of their name is uncertain. It is thought 
to come from St. Hff/gn, mother of Pepin rilcristal.) A 
certain number of pious womeu, Iwth virgins and widows, 
fomwd themM'lves into «)rjeties, each of which hml a fixed 
p1a<!e of reKiileiieo, and was under the hispnction and gnvern- 
meiit of a female head. Hero they divided Uieir lime between 
sxercises of devotion and works of industry, reserving to 
themselves the liberty of cutcriug into thn state of inatri- 
oumy, and quMiiig the convent whenever they thought 
prujMT. Tile first society of this kind that wr read of was 
formed at Nivollo in Brabant, in tho year or, at 

other historians say, in 1207, and was followed by so many 
institutions of a like nature in France, Gcmiatiy, Holland, 
and Flanders, that towaids the tniddlu of tho thirteenth 
vuiitnry thi-io was st'arcely a city of any notn that had 
nut its These institutions are still to hr found 

in various parts of Belgium and Holland, and iininliercd 
about twenty in 1883. I'lic two largest were fonnerly in 
till! city of (ilmiit, but in 1876 tho inmates of the Grand 
Beguinnge migrated to a new site without the town, wliero 
in a large cnininunity of 700 souls they oeetipy eighteen 
convents and inanr streets—the whole colon) liciiig plnnned 
by tho architect Verliaegen—still retaining tho piineipai 
peculiarities of the old bdguinngc. They were, so to s|»eak, 
stmtll inelosed villagea within the city bounds, and contained 
from 100 to 120 houses, sonic of which were tolerably large, 
hut tile majority were small and eiiicniated to aecommodato 
only threo or four inmates. Tho small liegniimgc, with 
abriut 300 inhabitants, still reimuiis in the midst of GlieiiL 
Single, women or widows of any rank, from girlhood up 
to the nge of forty-six, are admitted, but tiieir vows arc 
only tukon from year to yem. Hhi circumstanet* that oint 
of their rules U to spcnlc Flemish among tliemselvi’S and 
French to strangers, indicates that Flemish women were 
the 6ist of tlie order. Their vows, bcsHli>s being limited in 
iliirnlkm.nre hut two in inimlier, t.e. elinstity and oliedienea: 
poverty being so little contemplated in the system that each 
Beguinc provides her own food, and is requited to have a 
clear annual ineonie of at least X'lO. Tlie entrance fee 
la about X3, and this sum entitles tho Bdguiiic to a shaic 
for life ill all that the house contains. Tlie suine is paid 
towards the servircs of tho church, but this is returned in 
the case of leaving tlie place. Many of the inhabitants arc 
of goial family, some are exceciliiigly wealthy, ond give 
away largely in promiscuous clinrity. Tliose who arc poor 
are at liberty to iiicwease tlioir Income, and do so in various 
n-ays. They do inucb fine nccdluwurk, which llieyscdl; 
they repair lace, cambric, &a, witli annuing skill, and 
inako a great deal of Mechlin, VolencicnncH, and old jKiint 
Incc. They distil and dispense medicines, make liqueurs 
and preserves, net as nttendniits to the richer Bdgnines, and 
as sick-iiurscs to oil who Seek tbeir services; and for this 
puqasH} they are In very great request, owing to their well- 
known qnolitioa of patience, probity, cIcfUiliiicM, and Imhite 
of obcdieiie(>. As teachers of young children they ore said 
to be very snccossful. Persons may visit them up to niglit- 
fall, when the gates are closed to all but artual mcmInTs, 


Of course there is daily mass, and those who desire it may 
be as devntional as they please; but no groat stress appears 
to be laid upon them in this matter, and os the chapel 
stands apart from the houses tliers in the less tuiiiptation 
to practise excessive austerities. Tho costume worn is 
blai’k. mid on fete days bine, so that the Bdgniiies are 
easily dUtinguished. (‘•’llie Beggj nhof, or City of tho 
Single,” Isni'ioii, 18C9.) 

BEHAB', one of the four great provinces which make 
up the I.ieutcnunl-goveniorxhip of Bengul, the mnaining 
three bidiig Beiigul proper, Orissa, and Chutia Nagjmr. 
Bchar lies bL-lween 2.T' 4ii' and 27° 2!)' N. lat., and b<-twcen 
KS" 22' uiid KK‘*35' E. Ion., and comprises the ten districts 
of Patna, >Sarau, Gaya, Shitliulutd, Tirliut, Champaran, thn 
Santa] Pnrganaa, Blinga]|iiir, Mongliyr, and Purniali. Tho 
arua of the province is 42,417 square milus, and the popu¬ 
lation 20,0(10,1)00. 

Tho country genernlly is fl.at, except in the district of 
Mongliyr, wiicre delnchcd hills occur,and in the south-east 
of the province, where the Ihijmahul ami Santa! ranges 
ahnt n|K)n the plains. The highest hill is Moiier (1020 
feet), in the G.iya district; the range in the Santol Par- 
gauas varies fiuin 800 to 1(500 f««‘t Tho gnint river of 
the proiiiieo is the Ganges, wliieli, entering at Buxar and 
leaving at Uajinabal, divides thv province into two almost 
••qiial portions. B'th are watered by Wgo tributaries of 
the Ganges, the chief being the Uiigiajhi! (>midak,th« Kusi, 
the Mahaimiida in tlie nortli, and the Mon in the south. 

Bkiiak, a town on tho Pain-liana river, and the liead- 
qiiarters of a snhdivision of tho (>.niic iinine in the Patna 
district, Bc’iigiil. lias a population of 'l.'),U0U. C’onsidcmbla 
tru<l<! is eariied on. All the traffic between Patna, Gaya, 
lluzarihugh, and MonglijT pn-sses through Belinr, and 
trnvolliiig traders offer their gtssls for sale us they pu-HS. 
Silk and cotton cloths, and muslins livalling those of 
Darea, arc manuraduml. The must letnarkable building 
ill Bi har is u large »arni, or inn, Imilt for tliu use of Iliniiu 
and Mohammedan pilgrims. The tomb of Shah Mukltdum, 
on the south hank of tin* river, is resorted to by nhont 
20,0(10 Mussiiltnans once uyear, a large fair being lu-ld on 
the oeeasion. 'I'lierc arc several other lonilw in the city, 
uliieh uImi couiaiiis uiimerous aiiuioiit mosqiios, and the 
ruins of an old fort covering moro tliau .SOO acres of 
gnmnd. The city is supposed to have Ihs'Ii Hie eupital of 
Uie anelenl kingdom of Magudha, mkhi .after the commence¬ 
ment of the Chnvtion iT.a, but its early history ii involved 
in obsonritv. 

BX'BIW, MARTIN, was n celebrated navigator and 
giMgnipher of (he lifteeiilh cent my. He w as hoi u at NUm- 
bcig nlxiut the year 1451(5. liis rdueutinii was carefully 
fltU'Uiled to, and In* is said to have enjoyed Hie ndvantflgB 
of being in'>tine|ed hy Hu* leained .loliii Muller, better 
known under the I^Hii name of Begirimoni.aniis. In early 
life ho followed the iimfession of a mercliaiit. continuing, 
however, to cultivate the iiiaHiematicul, and jiaiticuhtrly the 
iiautiral, srieiu-es. 

Beheni went to I’ortngal in 1479. where, ns a skilful 
cosinop-apher and maker of iimps, he w.as well received, 
that country K-ing at the time wliolty given up to maritime 
disenverins. and in 1484 was placed as u seieiitidc mail on 
l>oard tins flis-t of the eulehrnted navigator Diego Cam, who 
was commissioned to prosecute Portuguese discovery along 
tlie West Afrietiii lainsts. After nn ahseneu of nineteen 
months, Behem rctunK*d to Lisbon, where, in reward for 
his sen-iees, Hie king (.lohn 11.) conferred the liononr of 
knighthood upon him in a public and umisnally splendid 
maimer. He afterwards viidttsl Hio Azores, and resided 
Hiei-e many years. lie died at Lisbon in 1606, leaving no 
works of any kind behind him, except the maps and eUarts 
hr had m-adc, and a terrestrial globe. 

It is admitted on all sides tlint Martin Behem ought to 
he regarded as one of the most learned geogniphers, sr3 as 
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tlie vrrj best c])art]n«ker of 1 i!h «f;e ; bat the theory wliicb 
has bevn ailvanood by certain writern, that ho and nut 
Colnmbtts won the real dtHuovcrer of America^ has no 
fouiiiliitlon whatever. 

BXHZ'BIOTB occurs in Job xl 15-34, as the name 
of a targe horbivuroas animal. It may ho tlio plural of 
Hebrew fceAc^iA, “ a Ixwt;" hut is more pmbahly a 
Jewieh form of tlie Egyptian pe-he-imnil^ “water ox,” 
tliat is, bippopotamuH. 

BKBISTUN' or BZSC7TUN'. 0 pri'cipitnns inuiiiituin 
or rue-k lu the province of Iriik-Ajemi, in I'i-rsia, reinwkable 
for the extensive insoripfions, willi scnlptureH, of a very 
early date still presented on its surface. Tiio plaeo is 
alluded toby (inTknnd Boiiiun wiitcrs; but it was rewiircd 
for Sir II. Jhiwlinsun, in 1846, to decipher the inscrip¬ 
tions, whieh he refers for the must part to the time of 
Darius IlyKtjispca (61t»-5l5 i».r.) 

BSHItlNO, VITUS, was by birth a Dane, nnd in his 
youth made many voyngis to tlio East and West Indies, 
rid early ciitt-red the nary of KuN«ia, and sened in tlie 
Cnuistadt flwt in Uw ware with the Swedes. lie quickly 
obtained pnnnotion, und the Kinpi'esii Catherine being 
aiixiouH to ]iroiii<ile discovery in tlie north-east quarter of 
Asia, and to settle the then dunlitful <|iiestioii as to the 
juiietinn of Asia and Anterii'a. l(ebrin|' was appointed to 
ronnnuiul an eX|Malition for (hat purjMiSe. He left St. 
Petersburg in Fehrn.try, 1735, travelled ovcrliind to 
KMelinci Kaintchntka Ostrog, where he built a small boat, 
ami sailed on the 30th of .July, 173H, roasting Kamtciialku 
til] lit’ renrhed in Augii>t (07'' 1H' K. lat. I>y liis observations) 
n CA|H.‘ winch, fiuin the land Is-yond it treiid'ng so iiineh to 
the westwiud, iiu erroncou>ly snpposin] to Iw tiie iiurtli- 
eustcruiiiost point of Asia, lu 171)5 he Look the ooiniuaod 
of an expeiiition fur the purposes of discovery, which was 
fitted out on a very Luge scale. He htatioiiod liiinsi’lf at 
Yakutsk, dim-ting various dclaehmcnb< of ids uHieerb duwn 
the rivers on diflerent ]Hiints of the Frozen Ocean. In 
174U he readied Okliolsk, where vessels had previously 
been built for liim, in which ho sailed fur Awatska iSny, 
where h« founded (he prem ut settlement of I’etropaulovski, 
and passeil the winter. He left Awatska in .Tune, 1741, 
sb’ering tirst to the south-eflst und tlien to the iiortli-eost, 
and on the I8tii July, after iiaving hern forty-four days at 
M'u, he dcsr.iied very high mouiituiiis covered with snow iii 
5t<(*' M. lat., iiuviiig made, aerordiiig to his reekuuiiig, SU" 
of R. ion. from Awatska. He now resolved to return to 
Kanitdiatku, wiiieii, however, liu was imt douined to reueh. 
Having passwi several i.sliuiJs, his ship was wrecked nu that 
which now bears bis natne, uii the Drd Novembr-r, 1741; aud 
Ilehring died on the 8(]i DeeemlK-r. In the following suni- 
nier Um survivors of Ida new reaelicd Kamtebutka in a 
small vessel whieh they built fmm the wreck, and than some 
aceount of this ill-fated voyage was preserved. 

BEHRING'S ISLAND, the most western of the 
Ai.kutian group, is si ■■.iti’d in tiie Forth Poeifin, lOl 
inileH K. of Ca]>e Kamlriialku. It was discovered by 
Heliriiig on hi., return to Kamtchatka from the voyage o 
discovery on llio coast of Amenta in 1741, and it was lien 
that he whs wrecked and died. It was iininlwbited at that 
time, and was liurrcn iu tiio extreme, wilhont a shrub c 
its surfueo. It has since become a station at which vesseb 
from Okhotsk and Kamtchatka, trading to the uuinerou 
islands in those seoa, oftni winter and cure a quantity < 
the ttesh of M’U Aidmuls for their voyage. The ibland i 
high to the F.W., sttsip and cliffy, hut slopes graduoll 
down hi tile soutlicm shores, which ore low. Fn’sli wate 
is found on it. 

BEH'R1NG*8 STRAIT, which connects the Paci(i< 
with tllu Arctic OcTBJi, is fornied by the approach o 
America and Asia; the two nearest )H)intA of these coiitf 
nents ivs]a‘ctively ore Caiw PHoee of Wales and East Cape 
wliioii ore di.stnut 4(1 miles from oacli other. The greates 


epfh of water in the strait is about 82 fathoms. About 
idway across are three small islands, called the Diomedes. 
either these Islands nor the adjacent shores are p<*rmn- 
rntly iuhabitod, but they are frequently visited by the 
Imiuimuox, The strait derives its name from Vitus 
chring, wjio discovered it in 1728. It was vnsited and 
lunmglily explored by Cook in 1788. 

BBI'COS BAY. 'IliiB bay is in the Roapborus, between 
le Sea of Marmora and the Euxine, and wasthe rendezvous 
t (he French and English aquadmusaftertheircominaiidera * 
nd ri*ceivod orders to quit Resika Bay, outside of the Dar- 
aiirlleH, in October, 1853. They remained in tUs anchorage 
ntil January, 1864, when, owing to tlie outrage of Siuojw, 
Hoy were ordered into the Black Sea. 

BEIRA. See Retua. 

BBIBOUT. See Beyrout. 

BEIT is an Araliic word, which properly aignifles a tent 
<t hut, but is likewise employed to denote any taliHrn nr 
bode of men. 

BEITH (Onclio, “birch-tree"), a town in Ayrshire, 
otlaud, is beaiitifnlly situated on a rising-ground about a 
aile E. from the Boith station on the Glasgow and Suuth- 
restorn Railway. A very extensive trade in linen nnd 
neu yarn was at one time carried on here. There are at 
ircHciit a linen thread factory, a silk printing and dyeing 
•stablihliu.ient, tamieries, and cabinet works. A great liorsc 
air is held every year in August, on a day calleii “Tcn- 
.iil's”—a corruption of St. Inaii's Day. I'he jiupulatiun in 
1K81 was 4037—an increase of 8.30 over 1871. 

BE'JA (the Pax Julia of tlie Itomnns), a town in Por- 
ugal, in tlic ))ruviuro of Alcmtcjo, 86 miles 8. of Evora. 

,t i.s built uisin a rock uf granite, and is ahiuist circular, 
iiid surrounded by walls of Moorish snd l^orluguoiw con- 
structioii. It is the seat of a bishop, nnd of the civil 
authorities of the distrirt, and eoiitams 70U0 inhabitants, 
many of wliom are engaged in tiic breeding of cattle. 
There ore a gate and an aqueduct of Roman ronstiurtion 
at Reja. 

BEJAPOOB. See RuArun. 

BEL AND THE DRAGON, an apocryphal addition 
the Rook of Daniel, found in the Greek versions of tlie 
Old TesUiment, but wonting in the Hebrew original. In 
tlie Svptuugint it ii entitled “Port of the Pruphi'cy of 
llabakkuk.” The origin of the story and its design are 
alike unknown. It seems to be a very ancient Rabyloiiiiin 
;rnd, and recent discoveries eunsiderably support ite 
anthenticity. The book euntains also a second version of 
Datiiid in the Lion’s Deo, and his delivery by Uie prophet 
llabakkuk, diflFcriiig considerably fnim Duuivl vi 
BELEM. Sec LtauoM. 

BEL'BMNITBS is a genus of CKrnAi.opfiDA which 
oeciira fossil from the TriaN to the Upper Grmisaad. 'fhey 
difler from other fossiI-chaiiib<'rod sliclls in having their 
chambers inulosed witliin a cune-shaped ribrouH slieatii, 
reMonbling In form the poiut of an arrow, whence tliey 
derive tlioir name. 

A bclemnlto may be described as a componnd internal 
hliell, consisting of three essential parts;—Firat, a 6bro- 
calcareous conc-shapod shell, terminating at its larger end 
in a hollow cono. Second, a conical tliiu homy slieath, or 
cup, commencing from the base of the bullow none of the 
fibro-calcarcous sLcatii, and rapidly enlarging as it extends 
outwards to a ixmsiclerublo distance. This cup-like sheath 
funned the anterior chamber of tiie bek-mnite, and con¬ 
tained the ink-bag and some other vImctl Third, a thin 
eonicai internal cliambored shell, called the alwolut, placed 
witbiii the liolluw cnlcoreons cone already described. This 
portion of the shell is closely allied in form and oonalruc- 
rion to ills nautilus. Tliin traUKveno platsM divide it 
into a scriiiK of narrow air-chambers, or areola, resembling 
a pile of watiih-glasses, gradually diminishing towards ihu 
apex. Outaardly these pUtea are concave, aud iuwardly 
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conrez. A continaocB Biphnnclo, or locomotor tube, rant 
tbrnoph ill of them. 

Evrrj ftnimnl was provided, like the modem eepia, with 
•n iuk-bag nearly a foot in length. Hence we may enn- 
rliide that they had an interna) Hiiell, tlie ink-bag twiiig a 



Belemnite nwtored. 

defensive provision entirety cunfiiied to naked rrplialo- 
poiia. Frofessor Owen luw demonstrated tl»at the unimnl 
of which tlie bolcmnite waa the internal bene, wtta, in 
renlity, a dihmiichiato cifdit-arxned cnttle fish, like tlie 
modem genus Onycboteuthiii. 

BELFAST', a iiiaritimu town and pnrliaincatary borongh, 
the capital of Ulster, the chief manufacturing town of |ir> 
land, and the conntj town of Antrim, is situated on both 
aidea of tho river Lagan, whero it dischargea itself into 
Belfast Loiigli, an extensive inlet from tho Irish ChatmeL 
Although noticed in the uld histories and tupograpl>ies of 
the country as (‘zistiiig so far back aa tlir iniddiu uf thn 
twelfth century, the town u, practically sys-nkiiig, uf com- 
panitively recent date. Its name is derived cither from the 
(leltic words, lieol ftartad, signifying “ tlie mou tli of a ford,’* 
or BmI, " a mouth,'* and fearmd, " pools of water.” Tho 
first ciistlo of Belfast was probably bnilt by Sir tfuhn do 
Coureey shortly snbseqnent to The last castle was 

erected by Sir Arthur Chichester, lord deputy of Ireland 
(afterwards Baron Chiebtsster of Belfast), early in the 
se%'eulc«.uUi century, and was accddcntolly destroyed by fire 
in 1708, when the three Ladice Chichester, daughters uf 
the third Karl of Donegal, iKtrisbed in tho conflngratiou. 
Although long after tlie rimo of De Coureey, Bolfast cer¬ 
tainly held no higlier rank tlian that of a mere Ssliing 
hamlet, iu 1816, when sacked by Edward Bruce, brother of 
tho great Uobert uf Scotland, it was, acourding to aotbentic 
nt-iirds, one of thi^ many very good towns and stnmgbolds 
which he wasted.” 

The rivcif Lagan, which separates tho counties of Antrim 
and Down, is crossed by three bridges and two boat ferries. 
The Queen's Bridge, bnilt of gruiiite, on tbs site of tho old 
“Long Bridge,” which had twenty-one arches, is a nobis 
structure. It was opened for trsflic in (lio year 1844, and 
cost £27,000. Ormeau Bridge was constrauted in 1868, 
and cost £17,000. The process of deepening the natural 
and artificial channels by steam dredging bos been so sue- 
cfwfnlly prosecuted tliat them is now from Gannoyle, 4 
miles from the town, to Qnoon's Bridge a depth of 11 feet 
at low water, and 28 feet at high water of average spring 
tides, admitting vessels of 2600 tons register to moor at 
tlie discharging berths. 

The docks have been incroased and extended during (he 
last few ycare. The progrcM butli in shipbuilding and 
■hipping is nuist minsrkablo, being quite oqual to that of 
any otlser place in the United Kin^^om. Under tho ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances of Ireland Belfast has shown 
extraordinary enterprise. A few facts from tho host and 


iBQst recent official lufonnation will he found in this respect 
interesting and instructive. In 1887, when the first im¬ 
portant Act was obtained for tbe improvement of the 
harbour, the number of vessols entering the port was 2724, 
having a capacity of 288,143 regiatored tons. In 1884 tbo 
nurnb^ was 7821, with an aggregate of 1,670,002 regis¬ 
tered tons. The income of the port in tbs same year 
waa £lu8,68d; the expenditure, which included the 
interest of a debt of £789,462, was £88,200. Them was 
thus a clear surplus revenue of £16,385 from tbo har¬ 
bour iu the year mentiocod. The priiiciiwl exports cou- 
sist of linen goods, yarns, whisky, marbincry, cattle, and 
provisions. 

Belfast has in recent years become the scat of on import¬ 
ant and rapidly increasing industry in iron shipbuilding. 
Tbo amunut of the sbippiug launched in 1883 was 41,173 
tons. As BtcainiM>ats have rapidly taken the place of 
sailing vessels, and iron ships uf wooden ships, drawing a 
greater depth of water, it has boon fouud necessary to 
deepen the channel and to provide new docks and quays. 
Hence the Harbour Commissioners in 1882 obtained an 
Act of Farliamcnt empowering them to borrow £'.>00,060, 
to carry out several important works. I'lioso are to im- 
pruvoaiid reconstruct certain docks and quays; to form a 
ivcp-wtttitr quay and duuk fur IVansntloiitic steuiiers; to 
lamstruct a Urge graving dock, 800 feet long, for repairing 
the largest class of steuiners; to provide additional yards 
for shipbuilding; to deepen the present Victoria Channel 
and extend it in a straight line to the deep water. When 
these works are finished the largest ocean stcaiiieni will ho 
able to use the quays, and to remain nfiuat in idl states of 
ihc tide. Tiic principal quay referred to in this Act has 
been reconstrucli-d; one of the shipbuilding yards has been 
let to an enterprising firm ; the graving dock and the deep 
channel are in conrse of constru.-.tioii; and machinery for 
the rapid discliarge of gniiti <uirgoe.s has been pruvidetl. 
The income of the Hiirlxmr Trust is principally derived 
from tolls paid by ships and rates on gnoils landed at the 
quays. There are, however, also rcucipts from graving 
d«>ckH, the supply of bulhist, and miscellaneous rents. Tho 
cuinmissiunerH were formerly elected an a very restricted 
franchise; but in 1883 uii Act of I’orlianicnt was passed 
for increasing the number of commis.sioiK-rs, aud for re¬ 
ducing the frauchise to a £20 tcneineiil valuation, it 
also embodies those claases uf Uiv Commissioners Clauses 
Act which provide for multiple voting, tho object being, 
as applied to the docks and horltoura of tho United King¬ 
dom, to retain in some degree the control of tho funds 
in the bands of tbo mcrcanlile cIoshsh. who are the sub¬ 
stantial ratepayers. 

The houses in the town are generally built with brick, the 
streets are regular, and the general appearaiire is pleasing. 
Thcro aro places of wornlup fur all denominations, three 
colleges, and a large number of excellent schools. Tbero 
are several hospitals, a lunatic asylum, a deaf and dumb 
institution, gaol, county court-house, barracks, linen ball, 
commercial buildings, com exchange, musenm. Ulster Hall, 
music-ball, theatre, several club-houses, and tbs royal 
botanic gardens, comprising soventeen acres. 'Die Prince 
Albert Memorial, a handsome tower, richly decorated, sur¬ 
mounted by an illuminatisl cluc:k, was completed in 1869. 
In 1871 a very baiidsumc and ruiiwnieiit set of inunk-ipal 
buildings was finished, serving as town-hall, ciPiqioration 
offices, fire-engine station, rccoHcr's and police courts, and 
a police office with cells and oilier requisites. In thoneigh- 
bonrhwHl is Belfast Castle, a niagnificimt mansion com- 
ph‘U*d in 1871. 

BelfH.<it returns two members to Parliament. The luwn 
is governed by a corporation ulcctcd by fivo words, eauh 
word reluming two aldcnneii and six councillore. The 
assizes for the comity of Antrim are held iu Belfast, also 
quarter and petty sussious. 
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During tlie Inst few yenrs a series of inipruvviiients, for ] 
wliicli an Act of Pnrliaiiumt whs oblninod, hnvo bcoti cflrricd | 
on by the IkslfuKt Town Cmuicil. Tlio t<»wu gciirrally, jw | 
well as tlio port, is steadily mid rapidly pnigressitig, while 
so many towns in tlie south and west of lii-knd are station¬ 
ary or denying. I'ublic slaughtcT-honsos and baths have 
recently bt-en erected. Coni Market and Anne Street have 
been widimetf'under the Belfast Impnncmenl Scbenii* of 
lft77. Under tlie Improveinent Act of 1^78 a Iiandsonte 
new street, one of tlio iiuesi in any town of tbc United 
Kingdom, has been built from Castle l*lnce to York Street. 
It is called Royal Avenno, the large majority of the inlialiit- 
iiiits of lU'lfiLst, in coiitnniistinction to the spirit wlneli 
prevails ill soino otiier parts of livliiiid, geiicrnlly wisliing, 
in tlio naiiu*H of their slnn'ts and public biiiidings, to 
show their loyally. Aiiollivr new atn-et, from North ^ 
Stn-et to Smithlield, has been called after the late president 
of the Unitcil Stales, (Sarfndd .Street. Dnnenu Stn-et has 
liccii oiH'iied lip from Bedford Street to Onnean Road, and 
IJnen Hall .Sfrwt, Adelaide, Alfn‘H .Street, and .loy Strwt 
an* r«*s)*cetively to be cnntinui*d into OrniRim Avenue. Tlio 
Blackstaff, a river full of iinpnrities, hiw n*cently been 
cnlverted. But in eonsc<jiienee of defective sanltury nrrango- 
iiiriitH belfa.st is not so healthy ns, from its opeiiiVKs to tlie 
sea and the mountains, it might be made, and tliC death- 
rule is exeeptioimlly high. During tlic last two years lOO 
now strci'ts have Isa-ii hu'B. The population is now 
estimated to Ik- alsuit. The parliamentary eleetors 

are The vnhmlion is i'liltl,;'?!!. The Town 

Council have coiilrihnteil ilKl.tilKl to the impnivcment 
of the street in front of D»in<’g:il Quay, now Isiug earrUai 
out hy the llarlsmr Commis.siiiiieis. It will llins be Sis-ii 
that Belfast is not at all standing btill, and that the energy 
and cntcrpiisH of her hilmhitants are milking thcinselvcH 
felt, not only in Iroland but lliningliout the kliigdom and 
in many IiiihIh. 

Belfast is thrniirlensof tlie staph' trade of \ dster. 'I'heje 
aro nllogctlier nlsiul forty flax spinning iiiills and thirty 
linen Weaving fact >ru-s, eonlaiiiiiig spindlos and 

8000 hsnns, and giving employment to 30,000 iM-rsons. 
The damask maniifaetiii'c is puisncd with mneh spirit and 
Biieccjji at the eelehnitcd Royal Damask Fiietory, Ardoyne. 
The bcwud imislin trade of lk-)fn.st, wliicli is next in 
importniiec to the linen tmile, gives more or less emplov- 
ineiit to iibuiit half n iiiillioii persons in Ireland, priiiei|Nilly 
feinales. Other cliief hram-hi's of industry aro cotton 
spinning, imnhiunding on an extensive scale, and blcaehing. 
'llierc are also ]irinl and ehemical works, Hour, oil, nhibiis- 
i*T, and barilla mills, breweries, distillery, tan-yards, patent 
fdt maiinfuotHrics, &e,; tivu liirga shiii-viuils, with two 
imtcut bli{>s, imd y.'irda for mnnufae.tiiving rojies and sail 
rlotli. I'lic mugiiitade of the niuimfuetureH of all kinds 
cuiidHctcd in Belfast, and the extensive use of stccun-power, 
lendi-r tliecoa! trade one of great importance in the Irfcalily. 
The timber tr.oIe is also i ry active, 

Tlio town oernph'S a tominodious position for the pur¬ 
poses cif eoinmeroe, hut tlic site is low, a largo portion of 
it Ociiig land rcrlahned from the sea, and only 2 or 3 feet 
almve higli-nater level. The mean annual temperatiiri! is 
ulsmt 50" Frtlir., and the average fall of rain 3 I•!i6 iMches. 

The inland trade of Belfast is partly rniried on by tho 
I.ngiin Cuiiiil, which eaiinects tlia town with I.ongh Neagh, 
and by a r< ry runvenient service of railways to all parts of 
lii'land. The ronimerec is of great extent, both with other 
parts of the (iiiih-d Kingihiin and with the United States 
of America and tkiiada, the West Indies, hleditermnenn, 
Baltic, and Archangel. The eJiief bi tides of export urn 
cotton and liiicii inannfactiires, linen yam, com, meal, 
llour, provisions, horses, flax, and tow. The number of 
vesseb registered as belonging to tlio port in 188-I was 878 
(fl3,27t> tons). The entries and cleuraiiees eaeh amount to 
about W5W0 ^1,850,000 Ions) j>er imninn. 'ihe ensfoms 


revenue in 1884 was £056,215. The improvements which 
have iMien made in tlie port of late years have cost c<m- 
sidembly over a million sterling, itused in local loans on 
the security of the harbour dues. 

Tlic following is lilt* jsj|inlation of Belfast since 1821:— 

1821, . . . 37,277 1861, . . . 87,002 

1831, . . . 63,287 1801, . . . 121,002 

1841, . . . 70,447 1871, . . . 174,412 

1881,. 208,122. 

BXZiFAST or PORT FAXBT» a seaport town of 
Victoria, Austroliu, in the county of Villiers, at tlio month 
of the river Moyne, 180 miles W.S.W. of Mollxmrnc, to and 
from which there is rrgnlar steam communication. There 
is also overland eximmunk-atiou bycoa»*b and railway. Sea¬ 
going vessels drawing 0 feet of water arc lomli'd atnl 
discharged at the wharf slon'S in the middle- of the town. 
Belfast mainly depends on tho fertile well-eiiltivated farms 
ill the neighbourhood for its support, and there is a con¬ 
siderable trade in wool, grain, and general pniduec. It is 
tlio principal shipping port ol tlie wi-steni district. Tlie 
liarlsiur lias been very much improved and the passage 
dee|H‘ncd and widened in recent years. The town is quad 
ruiigiilur ill form. The Tower Hill, a remarkable volcanic, 
inoiiiitnin, with a porfert extinct cralur, stuuiling in the 
Tower kike, is 9 miles N.N.K. of Belfast. It is entirely 
surrounded by wafr, and is much fnnpieiited by sightseers. 
Tlie population of Belfast in 1883 was 2000. 

BELFORT, A town of Kraiu*, tho capital of the terri¬ 
tory of Belfort, formerly in the departnionl of Ilant-Rliin. 
40 iiiih's SN.W.of Colmar,and 274 from Paris,on tlic left 
I bank of the Savourense, a tributary of the Doubs. In 
the Franco-German war the town was beslegi-d hy the Ger¬ 
mans from 3rd December, 1870, to 16th Febitiary, 1871, 
and ne.ar it an engagement took place on the 15th, Idtli. 
and 17ill .Tnu'iary, 1871, in which Gciiei-al WerdiT dcfendeil 
hinisi'lf in on intreuclied camp, with ahnnt 60,000 tier- 
iiiuns, against an army of 183,000 French under General 
Buur^ki, who were ultimately comjsilh-d to retreat over 
flic Swiss Isirdvr. The town capitulated on 1 Ctb Fchniary. 
] 871 , its defenders being permitted to niareh out with all 
the lioiionrs of war. In the terms of peace subcieqnently 
oITered the French govnriimcnt had tho alternative of either 
ceding Belfort with tlie other port of AIsucc taken by the 
Germans, or of I'etuiiiing tho town by allowing a German 
army tompoi'arily to oeeupy Paris, hi. I'hiers preferred 
submitting to the buHiillation of allowing tho conquering 
nriiiy to enter the rjipital, and Belfort was saved to Franee. 
Its fnrtitieutioiis have since been ooiiHidcrAblystrenglbened, 
and a large intrenched rmnp formed. Tlie great military 
value of Belfort is that it defends the entrance into France 
tliruiigh the opening Iwtwcen the Vosges and the Jura. 
Tiic population of the town in 1882 was 13,200; of the 
territory, which lias an area of 236 square miles, 74,24 4. 

BSii'OiE, the general mime given hy Cs-sar to tlie 
dilTerout trilies who inbahited the north of Gaul, between 
the sea on the west, the rivers Matmna (Marne) and 
Seqii.'uia (Seine) on tho soatli, and tjic Rliimas (Kliine) on 
the east. Ca-sar also uses the term Belgium to exproos 
the country of the Belgs. The Bidgte were, according to 
Oowir, of German origin. Tlie Bellovaei [sec Bkauvais] 
were the must warlike and numerous Belgic tribe in tlie 
time of Ca-snr. Tho Uelgai may be described generally as 
iKtenpying, in the time of Craar, tho F.«‘iicli departments 
of Nord, I’us dc Calais, Somme, Seine lurKrieiiro, Oise, an^ 
Aisne. with a ]iart of mndcrti Relginm. When Cesar in- 
vaiied South Britain, he found that part of tho island 
occupied by Relg»—(bat is, tlie tribes of Gorman origiiu 
BBLOATTM', a district in tlie Bombay Presidency, 
British India, lying between 16" 22' and lo 56' N. lat., 
and Is-tweeii 74" 4' and 75" 35' R. Ion. Tlie srea is 4591 
sqiinre miles, and the |iopn1ntion 
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Th» cfmnlrjr funiiti a Urge pUlu btuddiul ^itli nulitai^ 
peaks, and broken bere and tbvro by low niiigca of hills. 
Many of the penkn aro crowned by hiiiiiII but well-built 
hill forts. Tlie rangcK of low bills are generally cuvercfl 
with wild briiKbwuud, but in some cnR(« tlieir bides are 
carefully cultivuted olmcmt to the very suiiiniit. Tlic most 
elevated portion of tlie district lies to the west, along tliu 
line of the Siiliyadri Hills, or Western Gbula. The princi¬ 
pal rivers are the Kistiia (Krishna), flowing tlinmgh tlio 
centre, and the Malprahlia, throngh tlie south of the dis¬ 
tricts From tlicir sources amongtbe apnrs of the Saliyiidri 
laiige both these rivers pass eastwards through the plain of 
lielgnuiii. Dll their way to the Bay of Buiigul. 'I'lu-y arc 
bonicrcil by diTply cut banks, over which they seldom flow. 
None of therivem ore serviceable forpurjMMH of navigation. 
Sonicliines, in April and May, the beat is extreme, and in 
•tune and July the air is close and beuvy,but on thcwbolc 
the diiiiate is ci|uable and pleusaut to Eurufieana. At the 
clos«‘ of the rainy season, iu the months of October and 
November, fevm are common, bnt at other times, except 
in the wilder or less cultivated tracts near llio Suhyndri 
Hills, the cliiimte is liculthy. 

Of wild uiiMinils the uiitelop«‘ is cotninon, niiigiiig over 
the bluek soil pliiiti in herds of from twenty to forty head. 
Suinhimr deer, w'ild pigs, and hyicnas arc found in the 
v^a^te and forest hinds. Of the larger l»ca.sts of pny 
panthers are pretty generally distributed, but tigers are mot 
with only in the south and south-west. Of gnnie-hirds 
there uru the wild }K'Acock, partridge, quail. 8iii|a', leal, 
and oecasioiudly the bustard. Except llio well- 
built and agile Mysore eatlle, nuri one or two varieties of 
biif1al<>e.s of northern origin, usually kept by the gaulis, or 
professional milkmen, the local breeds of cattle fire poor. 

BiciiUAUM, tlio chief town of the district, is situated at 
an elevation of nemly 2Ji00 feet above sea-level, on the 
northern slope of the basin of u waler-eourse culled the 
Kellarv M(ifa,nii iiflliieiit of tho Markiindi river, wliieli flows 
into the (■iiiitpntbba.une of tbc numerous trilmtark-b of the 
ri\er Kistnu. 

Tho nativo town lies betwt-eu the fuit <m the eo.'.t and 
the military euiitunnient, which extends along its western 
front, separated from it by a water-course. The site is wi-ll 
Wooded. Tbe fort, about lOOU yards in length and 7U0 in 
breudlh, is suntiunded by a broad oml deep wet ditrli, cut 
in liAtd ground. In 1818, after the overthrow of the 
Pesliwiv, tho place was invested hy a British force. After 
holding out fur twenty-one days tlio garrison of KSIU) men 
capitulated. Since iu acquisition by the Britisli Ik'lgumn 
has increased greatly iu size and wenltli. The large luili- 
tan* cantonment contributes to its prosperity, while a school 
built fur the children of natives of rank adds to its Nm-ial 
position and importance. 

BBL'OIUM. The origin of this kingdom ns a siqiarntc 
state dates frum 1880. In the month of August of that 
year a revolution began at Brussels which severed tho Ui-1- 
giun provinces from the crown of Holland. On tho 4lh t.f 
October following the provisional government at Brussels 
proclaimed the independence nf Belginin; and on the Siitl 
of Deceuihur it was announced to the congreiM assi'inbled 
in that city that tbe allied powers nf Kumpe bad recog¬ 
nized the permanent separation of tliu Belgian pruvineet 
from the kingdom of the NKTHRnt.AKr>H. In February. 
1881, the Congress elected the Duke of Nemours to the 
throne of tlio newly formed kingdom; but his father, Louiti 
Philippe, king of ^e French, having refused the crown or 
the part of his son, a new election took place, and the cJiuiet 
of tho ropre-sentatives then full upuii Prince I.eopohl of 
Saxe-Coburg, widower of the Prim*.sB Charlotte of ling- 
land. This prince having accepted the crown, took tho 
oaths prescribed, and ascended the throne in tlie presence 
of tbe congress on the 22nd of July, 1831. 

Tbe Belgian ten-itury is bonnded on the N. by tbr Dutch 


•art Ilf tliu pruviuev uf Liml>unrg, and by Nurtb BiuUmt 
mil Zi'elniid; on the N.W. by tbc North Sea; on the S.W. 
md S, hy the dc|>artmeutH of the Pas dc Calais, Nord, 
\rdennes, and Moselle, in France; and on the K. hy tho 
>ut('h porliuit of the gnmd-duehy uf Luxciidwurg and the 
p'and-duehy of tho loiwcr Ithinv. 

Arfti anil J^opulatiou ,— This territory lies In-twein 49* 
Jl' and iil* 27' N. hit., mid between 2" 87' .liid (5° E. Ion. 
Its greutehl length from S.E. to N.W. U 173 English miles, 
iiid its grc.itest bri-adth 112 miles. Its fonn ajipruaches 
*0 that of a Irimigle, the base of which is the Freiieli frun- 
.ier, and its area is e.omputisl at about 11,3U0 Eiiglbh 
square miles, nr twice as largo as Yorksliiie. It is thus 
very nearly one-teiilh of the aa-a of Great Britain. The 
O'untry is ilividH into nine proviuees—viz. Anvers (Ant¬ 
werp), Brabant, East Flsiiders, West Flanders, Hainuult, 
I.iifge, I.iinismrg, faixemlKuirg, and Kumor. Tlie ]) 0 ]iu- 
latiun ill 1880 nmoimtetl tu &,bl 0 , 8 11. At the formation 
of the kingdom in 1^31 tlie number was only 3,785,000. 

The density of tbe population—496 por Eiigllbli sqixnrc 
niilu—is greater than that of any kin^om iu tlie world, 
including even England, Saxony, or LomliOi'dy. In East 
Flanders it amounts to MiU ])er English squim; mile. 

Nnrfnce. iiml Soil .—The gi'iierul character of Belgium 
is tiint (-f a low and level country. The ehicf highland U 
diieetly eoniieeled witli tho Vosges, uiiicll stretch into the 
provinces nf Luxeuiboui'g and Liege. From the iieigli- 
hiiiirliucsl of the sources of the Saoiie and Moselle a brmich 
runs north and divides the waters uf tlie .MuseUe from thubo 
of tile Miuis. Exiending into tho southern part of Luxem¬ 
bourg, it graduitlly deeliue.s as it npproaelies the bunks of 
the Semoyniid the Sure. The high gnnmd, wliieh is hitcr- 
nipted by thesi- rivers, rises again tu a greater elevation on 
tiieir norlberii borders, iiieloses the valley of the Ourtlie. 
and ends between tho Unrtlie niid the Boer, in the inouii- 
tains of tlie HoUe-Vt cn. The gn-atest height uf the raouji- 
tuiiis in the tniet deseril>ed is 2235 feet ulmre the sea. A 
^Mirt of the Ardennes nlso extends into Belgium, and 
sc|uini(e8 the Imsiii uf the Meuse fiuui that of tho SchcIde. 
Highly beautiful eeeiicry distinguishes tlio river valleys, iu 
wliieh urn limestone esrar{inu*iit.H, caveriis, and other natuiat 
curiosities, side hy side with cvidi-iiCA's uf high cultivation 
and of mining and miiimfAt'tnriiig activity’. 

Tlie soulli-westcrii distiletof Belgium is gcohigifally the 
most im)>ortnnt. There the coni and iruiisluiie uf Ute 
country arc found. Tertiary strata abound in the north, 
and niesuzoie deposits in the centre, l>etwi*en the rivers 
Schelde and Denier. The eoal-lields uf Belgium are in the 
provinces of l.imlMiurg, Liege, Kmnur, and Hainuult; 
and m.'iny of them nn* very rich in produce. The annual 
yield ill recent. ye.nv8 has nveraginl U,(iniMd'0 Ions. The 
scams are very nnmemns hut gvmerally thin, and have 
been subject tu such violent demiigement f»>m iliHtnrbing 
eansrs—contorted in every {Nissihle maimer—ns to oeeasiuu 
peeulinr dillieulty in woiking them. The other varieties of 
mineral prodiietf include iron, ealniiiiiie. lead, rupper, zinc 
(half of all the zinc used in Ennipe is the produce of Bel¬ 
gian mines), slate, hbek marlde, lunl common building 
stone, Belgium |K>ssesses seveial mineral springs, the most 
eelehrated of which nre Ihoso of Si’A. 

'J'lie boil, which in eneh of the pnivinecs cuusists almost 
entiix'ly uf elay and ■iind, and would have been a heath U 
left untouched hy man, has for the must jiart been rendered 
fertile by a duo ndmixturu of both these elements. Agri¬ 
cultural iiidusiry is carried to a great extent in the king¬ 
dom, and the cultivators have availed themselves of every 
ailvuntiige within their reneli for increasing their produc¬ 
tions. As much os Heveii-eighths of the whole BUrfnee of 
the country are under cu]tiv.ation. Even of the unculti- 
viiteil land a eonshlenihlc part is oecuphsl by forests, and 
I is tliercforr productive, ^me parts near the sea, called 
I '‘pnlderq,*' are bo low that the laud bus to be protected 
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fivtu inaiiJMtiuii b/ dykmt. Mumemun pliieett aloiig the 
(muiIcn of tlif rivers ure uW protected by dykes, lliiwc iiro 
rjilli'd **inU>rinr poldcTB.*' Tho climnte of Belgium is 
MiTnewhat Kiinllar to thut of Kugland, but nfber colder in 
winter and bolter in summer, and ruin fulls on an average 
160 dnvM in the y«.-ar. 

Jiivfr$, CoMtih, ifr.—Tim priiuiiuil rivers of Ilclgium 
nro Iho Mnas^ur Mcum-) ami the Sclielde. The first, wbicli 
liOH its Bemrve in tlm dejartmeut of lliiute Mitrne in France, 
I'liters Uelgiuin about a mile from Oivet in the pruvinen of 
Muinur. It flows first to the north iw for us Uustibres, 
about 17^ tniles S. of Nmimr; it then tunis to the N.K.. 
and, after resinning its north coiinte, flows to Numnr, where 
its diri*c1ion is ngiiiii rbaiignl to E.N.E. The Meuse quits 
the province of Numui at Hur, and continueH (he same 
course to Lit'ge, w1h-ii it again takets a more northerly 
direction to Miukstrieht in I.imhourg, which province it 
enters ut Nnvagiic, and quits the Holgian terntory between 
AVessein mni Stevenswajirdt. It rweives tlic waters of the 
.Saiiihre, lloiiyoii, Muhaigiie, Ourthe, Legio, Herwiiiiic, Goer, 
Geiile, and Gelia'n. The Meuse is navigahle thinugh tlie 
whole of its eonntH in Kelginin; Isdow Liege, however, the 
pashiige is midored difliinlt by sliifling sandhiinks. 

The Schelde likewise has its soun'e in Finncc, about 1^ 
mile .S.K.of Custviet in thedcpaiiinent of Aisne. It enteis 
Belgium immediately after Its coufluema' with the Scarpe, 
about 1^ miles 8. of Tourimy in Huinnult. Its courM* is 
N.N.W. to Touniay, which town it divides into two pnrts; 
it tlieit turns more to tlie N.. .'md at the end of 7^ nlile)^ 
at lleriiincH, forms the Ismiidary line between llniimuU and 
ICiist FlnuderR. It leaves the former province at Fsca- 
niaiH<>H. amt iKa-onies the eominoii houudury of West und 
Fast Flanders to tho north'custcru extremity of the coin- 
immo of Berchem, when its comw is nliercd to N.N.K., 
and it passes Uiroiigh East Flanders to Ghent. At this 
town the course of the river turns E., in which dir*‘ctioii it 
eoiitiuuvs to IX'iidennond, where the Schelde ugain becomes 
the iMiumlary of two pn>viia’cs, und divides East Flanders 
from Antwerp. Its course ugain elianges at Dendermond 
to N.N.E.. and at Antwerp it turns to N.W., in which 
direetion it flows until it quits the Belgian territory betwerm 
/euland and Koiili Brohant, and joins tho estnary of tho 
West Si'beldc at thn point of its junction with tlio Ra^t 
Schelde, opposite the S.K. end of the Island of Znid Beve- 
laud. It receives the waters of the l.ys, Itunnc, Deader, 
und Ku|h‘I. 'j'he tScholde Ls navigable throughout its whole 
course in Belgium, und iiidiaid as far os Cambrui in France, 
lyA iiiilca from the sea. The navigation is, however, 
rendered somewhut diflicult for large vessels at the mouths 
of tho river by sundhanks. From the nature of tho 
country, there being uo hills Ui break the force nf tho 
winds, they have a very sensible efiect iu incnaiaing or 
diiiiiuishmg the tides, causing a difterene^ in this resjand 
of 3 <»r 4 feel in the height of the wuUt in difierent con¬ 
ditions of (he w'-iitiiiir, 

Belgium is ii"i so well provided ns TTnlland with canals, 
hut it p<i»se8se8 several, sone of which are used for irriga¬ 
tion AS well as navigation. 'J'ho Bois-lo-Duc Canal extends 
about 42 miles from Maastricht to Bois-Io-Duc. The 
Bruges nnd Glient Canal gives {lOssage ta vessels of 100 
tons hurdeu; Ghent is ulso connected with tho sea by a 
ship cjuittl. The Louvain Canal extends from that town 
to MulineiK The BtusmIs Cumil extends northwards from 
Biiutouls to Boom, and southwards from BruKscIs to Churlo- 
roi. The canal from Mans to Conde, 24 iiiilos long, is 
one of the most ctimmcrcially useful works in tho country. 
The entire Icnivth of the river and canal navigation iu Bel¬ 
gium is over 1000 miles. 

The internal communication of Belgium in greatly aided 
by a completo network of railways, many of which were 
either made or arc leased by tlie state. The fares are 
exceedingly low. 


The system of telegraphs in Belgium bus been under the 
control of the government sineo the year 18&0. From tlm 
year iHbO to 1K62 the tariff was franc for any ordinary 
message of twenty words; but in 1802 it was reduced to 
1 frnoc, and in 1K(>6 to half a franc, that being the pn-sent 
scale. The reduction of the tariff has been iu every 
way eminently successful. 

Agricultvnt .—Tho most general objia'ts of cultivation 
are wheat, rye, barley, oats, meslin, huvk-wlieat, hemp, flux 
(cslchrated for its superior quality), madder, hops, chicory, 
colza, and tlie artificial grasses, clover, trefoil, Income, aud 
boinfoin. The rutu bags (or Swedish turnip), turnips, car¬ 
rots, parsnips, and potatoes are raised to a considemhle 
extent. Tobacco is grown in auine situations, and every¬ 
where Bimilar fruits to tiiose of England arc objects of 
enroful cultivation. Tlie great fertility and high state of 
cultivation in the westeru and north-western provinces are 
the boast of the Belgians and the admiration of struiigers. 
Throngli a wide ai'ea tho summer laudscajie is that of a 
rich and brnutiful garden. 

In addition to the materials commonly used in Enghiiid 
for manure, (lie Belgian farmers employ considemhle qniin- 
titius of turf-ashes; nnd they also collect with tlm utmost 
cure the drainings of dung heaps and othi-r fertilizing 
liquids. By inians of olovor and other artificial grosses 
many cattle arc bred and fattened, and these again ore 
(KTviceable in pntvidlog nuuiure fur the land. 

It is customary to plant trees on the borders of fields 
and round the villages. Among the timbtir* trees arc the 
ouk, chestnut, horse-chestnut, U-eeb, dm, horn-beam, ash, 
wnliint, fir, and different descriptions of poplars, (battle, 
sheep, burses, and pigs aro largely reared, and the breed of 
the hurste is much attended to. 

Belgium is essentially a country of smalt farming, the 
kw of succession, uomblued with other causes, having 
tended, and continuing to contribute, to the scheme of dis¬ 
persion and subdivision of land. The leading principles 
which guvej-n the descent and division of property, wlictliiT 
persond or real, in Belgium, on the death of the owner, is 
that the diildn'ii inherit his property in cqnal shores—tbs 
cliildren of dcceoKcd sons or daughters representing thoir 
deivased parents. When real property cannot be conveni¬ 
ently divided, it is sold and the procads divided amongst 
the heirs; hut a sale must only bo resoi*ted to if division of 
a property is almost impossible. The object of this is to 
prevent the luseinnulatiou of landed propeily. The system 
was tntrodue«>d into Belgium at the time of the French 
Kevolution. To illostrato more clearly tliu exh-nt to which 
land is divided in Belgium, it appears from the latest official 
statistics thut out of eveij lOO farmers 43*24 percent, 
cultivate less than 60 acres, 12*80 per rent, less than 20 
acres, and 28*00 per ccuL loss than 12 acres. The num¬ 
ber of farms over 60 hectares, or about 126 acres in extent, 
is only iu the proportion of 75 to every 10,000. 

As a rule the small former, artisan, or labourer who is 
an owner owns his coittago and a small plot of land (about 
half a hectare in extent). If he does uut earn his bread 
almost entirely in some indoatrial pursuit, he hires land in 
addition to what he owna. In many coses land is an 
auxiliary moans of subsistence to whut is gained by iudus- 
trial pursuits; in otlioiu the proceeds from iDdostrlal pur- 
imilB nro an auxiliary to the profits resulting from the 
cultivation of the soil. Nearly all the poaNonts in Flandera 
keep immhcrs of rabbits iu butclies, which are largely ex¬ 
port^ to England, and are known in the markets as Ostend 
rabbits. The Belgian is averse to the very idea of emigrating; 
sooner or later, however, ho will be foioed to do ao, for, ax 
we hnve previously stated, it is already the moat deiisely 
peopled uountry in Europe, and the popolattoo, both rural 
and urban, increases rapidly. 

HtUgim aud A'c/ucation.—The great bulk of the people 
Wlong to the Roman Catholic Church, tiiere being only 
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about 14,000 PnitosUats and 2000 J«wb ; but the memben 
of all religioua pomuuions enjoy the moet perfect freedom 
in evorythiiij; connected with the axpnawton of their upiiiiuuB 
And the modeii of worehip which they may adopt. Part of 
the incomes of the miuliiters of each denomination is derived 
from the public treasury, but the salaries paid are very nnalL 
1'he Oathoiics aro uiidor the spiritual diurce of the arch¬ 
bishop of Maliues and five hiahopb—via. of Bruges, Ghunt, 
].i<5ge, Namur, and Toumay. Belgium contains three 
univcrsitica—Ghent, Lidge, and IjOnvain—in wLieJi are. 
clasHcs fur mcdiciue, law. moral philosophy, and physical 
and mathematical sdencua. Brugiw, BruBHcls, Namur, and 
'I'ouruay each contain a public school (Athdnvc), in which 
the UMnoi branches of literary education are taught. In 
addition to the eetablisbmeiits already mentioned, a great 
number of olcmcntary sobuols (ecolos primairvs) aru open 
ill tbo difierunt provinces. 

Under tlic Dutch govemmout educatiun was compulsory, 
but on tbo 84.>pnriition of Uciglum from Holland tlie Bolginn 
aiilhoritifS altoUslicd the compulsory system, and edneation, 
which was making steady progress, has since 1830 made 
hut slight advance, and U to a very great extent under tiin 
cuntml of the clergy. Many ore tlie cumpiaints of the 
igouruiKM! of tlie lower classeH. The condition r>f the ngri- 
ciiUnrul clues, in particular—the extreme siihdiviHiou of the 
hind uuiungHt )icasantH, some os owners, some as tenants, 
wlio, both young and old, are forced to cuntiiiuoUH toil hi 
order to eke out on existence—Is naturally a serious iinpcdi- 
nient to educational progress in the rural districts, lii the 
industriul localities also pai-euls arc generally anxious to 
get their children admitted ae soon as possible into work- 
shujts and niaimfartories. 

Mamifiwturti and CoiR?ner<y.—Before the intruilnctiim 
of railways the manufaeturing industry of Belgium laid 
declined as compared with the extent to whiidi it was car- 
rii'd on in the fourteenth eentury. The making of thread- 
lace originated ill Klanders.aiid up to a comparatively n'Ci'iit 
period iirusselH and Meolilin carried on a large trade in 
that article; in tlie fonner city mure than 12,(100 per- 
8UUB were once employed in its production. Karly iu 
the fonrtoontb century Louvidn contained 40()0 liNims for 
woollens, and Brusachi and Antwerp luid together as large 
a number. At a date not <)uit« eo remote Glieiit employed 
between SO,OOU and 40,000 looms for the weaving of 
woollou and liucn goods. It U mentioned that the weavers 
uf that city once mustered 16,000 men in anus under the 
banners of their respective trades. Antwerp at the time 
of its capture in 1S8.'> by the Duke of ranna, goverrmr of 
tlie Spanisb Nethorlauds, contained a large p(i}iulatuin 
employed in manufacturing wisdicn and silk gixids; hut 
through the tyranny uf its conquerors the artisauH were 
dih.'D away, and many of them took refuge in England, 
wliere thcii example and instruction were uf great use for 
the improvement of the Engliali silk trade. The wuollen 
manufacture ia now pnweeuted at Venriers, Charleroi, 
Toumay, Mons, and some other towns. Cotton 8])imiing 
and weaving aro carried on lu some of the larger towns. 
Lic'goand Maastricht oontaio large tanneries. At Antwerp, 
Ostend, and Ghent there are soma engar relineries; cutlery 
is made at Namur, and 6rc-anna in ounsiderable qnantitics 
at I.idgo. Breweries are nuniarous and extensive in most 
of the principal towns tliroughout the kingdom. Of Into 
years tliu trade of the country has very materially revived, 
especially iu the production of ooal and iron at Lidge and 
Nainur. Wages are so much lower than in England tliat 
the Bel^n ironmasters are uften able to cuinuete suecess- 
folly with the English in many foreign markets both in 
niauufactturcd and unnianufacturfd goode of a certain kind. 
Belgian woolien inanufncturce also compete severely with 
those of England. The Ik'lgUn workman is not to he com¬ 
pared to his lively neighbour, the Frenchman. His furt 
lies in producing a cheap article, not a good one, and he 


gets paid accordingly. In domestic trades, such as car 
entering, toiluriiig, and tbo like, the curufui workman ia 
bis own master, renting a sinall buusu with a little shop for 
bis wife, of which lie lets olT us much us he can 8(tare. 
Such a nun will cam from da. to 6«. a day, while the young 
and improvident artbnu who works fur others ax a journey¬ 
man thinks liimeelf lucky if ho gets 2s. He, however, 
never dreanis of working upon Mondays ur daja, and 
ndics iijMin public or private charity to help Iiiiii tu exist, 
which he contrives to do upon potatoes, vegetable soups, 
weak c<iireo, inferior bread, and very little meat. 'I'hiB cloMt 
is equally budly housed; they herd together in the most 
disinid streets of the great cities, or crowd the dump howls 
which surroniid the country towns and the pit month. 
Their dwellings aro as fine fields for epidemics as it is pos- 
mhle to conceive, as they arc seldoin able to afiurd mure 
than one ruuin, to which a ludger is frC({ueutly udmitted, 
and the moral taint uf uvercrowdiiig fulls heavily u|h)U 
them. Miners, colliers, ciiginc(*n, and workers in cupper, 
iruii, and glass are Iwtter {Hiid, iMittcr fod, better rlotiied, 
and better lodged. Barring tlie miners, these arc a steadier 
class of men, lii iiig g**neroliy in the upper jmrts of resjiect- 
nble business premiHes in the Huhnrhs. Must uf them can 
read and rukniinto tolerably well; but, despito these ad- 
vnntngi'M, an- Imnily ns well mf»mu-d as the same doss uf 
Kiiglish workini'U. Like the Freuchtiun, the Belgiuu has 
his Connell uf Pmd'honinieB tu wttlc trade dispntes cheaply 
and expeditiously, his friendly siH-ieties, and his uiinuity 
Kociotics. Trade-unions exist, hut have little inltueuue 
except in tlio mtl and mining districts. 

To prevent the misery, and uften the crime, oririiig from 
the wuut of employment nmong the working cksMw, charily 
worksliups arc established in Glient, Lidge, and other towns, 
which arc occexsihlc to all workmen withuut employment 
and ill poor cireuuistniices. The iihle-budird are paid 
orcordiiig to their work, and the aged and iiilirm according 
to their neeoMitie.s. These worksbups uf apprenticeship 
and impruvement aru intended not only to supply work to 
the unemployed, hut also tu initiate (he |M'oplc‘ in Gie 
cxei'ciM! of new or improved branches of industry, and tu 
instruct young mm in sume trade or profe-ssinu by wbicli 
they may bo able to gain an bune.st livciiboud. They Iwve 
bei'ii of great Ix-neKt tv many of thu poorer claases, who 
must otherwise have Ins-n bnmght up as vagrants and 
beggars. Similar to these am the iimunfucturiug hpIkhiIs, 
iiitoiided priiieiiHiIly fur girls, wlicre they are employed in 
milking Ince, &c. 

The inquirt and export trade of iWlginin presented before 
IHKO an annual aviTogi* uf X12,0OO,()O0. Up to 184U it 
ranged between .£12,0UU,0UU and X16,UOO,(HIO ; between 
1K4U and iKfiO it iucn*a.sed to about X36,0tK),0O0; be¬ 
tween 1860 and I860, to X6i>,000,0(H); in 1K84 it had 
reached over XI 20,000,000. It is ehn-fly with Germany, 
France, Great Britain, tbn Netherlands, and Anierica. 
The exports are ehietiy coal, and (tax and wi>uiieu moou- 
fiictnms; and the iiupurts cureids, silks, and wine. The trade 
with Great Britaiu now nmimnts to over X23,000,000 
|>er anmim, os shown by the most rveeut atatistiex—ex- 
jwrts of Kritish pnainn* to Belgium, X8,497,108; imports 
from Belgium, Xl>'>,135,291. In 1800 tbo total trade 
iMtweuii the two countries was only valued at X8,000,000 
per annniii. The chief articles imiiortcd into Great Britain 
from Belgium are sheep, mhbits, butter, silk, flax, caudles, 
ghuw, hides, paper, reiiiinl sugar, and woollen yarn. The 
articloB sent to Belgium consist principally of cotton and 
wiwIImi goodfl. In addition to the exjKirts of British pro¬ 
duce from tlie United Kingdom to Belgium, foreign and 
ruloiiud pruduee—chiefly raw cotton and wool—is exported 
thence to thu value uf between X6,00U,000 and X7,000,000 
per annum. 

The foreign trade of the country is cjxrried on mainly 
tlirongli the medium of furelgn shipping, the number of 
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vessels (Niitliig Aiid stvaiii) of wliiub the Iklginn nicrvliniit 
DAVj )0 composed being very smoll. 

6'oreniinrn<.—Itclgiuin is uiiled aliiniti'd cniiRtitiiliniial 
Tnonarcii;. Tlie Kucf'esHion is liiiiiliHl tu tlic dim-t iiholc line, 
to tlio pc'r]K!tiial cxcluHimi of fvimilcs niul tlicir desccnclinits. 
Ill default of a male licir, tlie king, with the cuiiseiit of the 
legihlativo chambers, 111117 H'oiiinute liin suceeiMir, mid in 
further dcfaiVt of such iiominutiou the throne is dveluird 
vacant. The legUlativc jwwcr is wsti-d in the king and 
two ch&mheiH—iiie Senate and CharnlH'rof itepreKCUtiilivi'S. 
The members of Uickh ehmnlKTS are elerted by citizens | 
paying nut leas than d.'t frmie.H (abmit S.'is.) uinnially uf I 
direct taxes. Thu iiinnher of deputies varies wiili the ' 
population, and OHiinot exreed one nieinlKT for every 1 
40,000 inlinhilnut.s; and the numlicr of senators is half | 
08 many oh lh« depuths. The deputies ure ehrled for 1 
four years, and the seiuitors for eight years. Tlic deputies 
receive pay at tiio rate uf 430 fruiies eaeli per iiiiiiitii, 
duiing tiie sitliiigH uf the clmiiilM-r. Karh brnneli of the ! 
legislatuio muy originate laws; with this exception, that 
every law relating to the rm-ipl or ex|K*tidilure uf tnuney 
for public ]iiir]K»!.es riiiisl bo first voted by the Uhanibor of 
RepresentntivcH. The ordinuiy sittingM of both eliainhers 
are held in pnidic; hut em-h ehniulicr, uii the demand of j 
the prusident nr of ten invinbeiH, may form itself into a 1 
secret coiionlllee, and when so fonni-d it rests with tlic 
inajuvily uf tliu nliainiHT to di^eidc whether or not the 
sittings sliall cuntiiiue tu hu seeret. If a member of either 
of tlie legislutiw houses areepls uii ofiieu of emolninnit 
under the eruwii, he vueatrs his scat tintil re-eleeted. 

The clisimheis usseinhlc as of right every year in Novem¬ 
ber, unless they shull have lM>en previuuoly culled together 
by the king. The ses-sion iiinst hist at least forty days; 
its prorogation is proniaineed by tlic king. 

Tim prciiigativcs uf the king, wifli iTRiioct tu chuiee of 
ministers, nominating to civil and military <ifiic.es. making 
truuties of nvacc gr deidaratiuiia of war, ixdning of uiuin'y, 
adininisfralton of the laws, &i;., nppmximalc very neurly 
to those of Kngland. No taxes can bo levied by the state 
milesR pn;viou>ly c- laMisIiod by u law passed by tlic cliuiii- 
bers, and all sueli taxi‘s must be voted annually. 

There arc clerlcd eoiiiicils in each provinee for tlic j 
ninnagcmeiit of lueal iifiairs, whii li ur« of great im|>urlance j 
to the eonntry. Tln'v give k la-allliy stimulus tu ngiiiml- 
ture, tr.'ide, ainl coniineree, mid liirrct the eunslructioii and 
repair of ruads, rmiuls, and bridges. I'he coniiniines have 
tlie fxiwiT uf appeal to the king if they eoiisider themselves 
uggiievwl by any acts of the pixiviiii-ial coiiin il. Matters 
exclusively rminininmt are iiimiiiged hy elected eumniiiiial 
councils. I’ersminl lilmily, and lilmrlyof eonKcience in tlie 
fullest sense, are giianinlmi hy the constitution to every 
citizen; all are atimmihle to the laws, ami all arc phieed 
e(|HHlly under their protwlion. The picss is free, and it is 
durreed that no censorship .shall ever be ostahlishiHl. 

Arm ;!,—The standing army is foinied by emnseiiption, 
to which e\Ti \ able man ‘..lio has euuiph*ti‘d his nineti-eiiili 
year is liiildc. Substitul.jii is pennittexi. hot the mililary 
law of lt<<3 priividid very strict preeautiuns against ubiise 
of the system. Tlu* h'gal pcTiial uf servlixi is eight ycam, 
of which, however, twu-thirds arc ulluwed, ns a rule, on 
furlough. Tim war slrcngtli of the army is 1(10,000, and 
40.000 in times of peac<'. 'I'he spirit and patriotism of 
the people, as w<dl ns the thui-uiigli efficiuimy uml pivp.ariHl- 
ness of the national ri*Knorei's, were strikingly shown at 
the outbreak of the Fraiieo-Gi-nnan war of 1870-71. A 
few days sufIlc<.Hl to place the fortressi'sand their garrisons 
hi e<;inpleto icndiiiess for dufunce, and to send to the 
frontier an army of C.1.000 men, fully equipped with 
artillery, train, and all other necessaries. The wisdom of 
aueh prcpun-dncbs was manifest soon after the war was 
declared, when a projected ti’caty between France and 
Prussia wa» inade public, which showed that the foimer 


' power lm<i seriuiisly medltati'd tbv absorption uf the little 
! kingdom. The British government., mindful of its treaty 
I (ihligutioiis, at mica took the most cM'Ctnnl meaxores pos- 
: sihio to insure re.spect fur tlm independence of Belgium 
from Isith iM-lligrrenta, and no violation uf neutrality luok 
plju*c during the war. The whole military position of 
Jh'lgiimi is essentially d<'feusivc. 'fhero arc several ex- 
ei'lleiit furtreHS(‘s, hut within Ihu last fca' years most of 
the old fortifie.ttious liave been demolished, and the defuneu 
coiweiitnitixl in the magnificent modem fortress of Antwerp. 
It is of n'centconKtniction.andnu expense, noranrthing that 
timdem engineering suicnca could suggi-st, was spared hy 
its dhstinguislied iMiistmetor, Colonel Briahnont, to nii- 
der it almost the strongest, and niuler certain coiiditiuiiB 
ccrbiiiily </*e strongest fortress in Europe. Besides the 
standing army thera h* also the civic tniliiia, organizixl tu 
mainfaiii libt'rty and order in times of pence, and to defend 
the mdependeiiee of the eonntry in time of war. It 
niimhers 12i>,0UU men without, and 400,000 men with 
the n-serve, is c«>m]>osed of all citizens U-tween twciity- 
oni* and forty able to bear aims, but is in nelivo beivir«> 
only in towns hn^'ing more than 10,000 inhabitants, and 
in fortresses. Tiie men elect thoir own ofiicers np to the 
rank of colmiel, and during pi'aee the foreo is under the 
mini.itry of the intemor, hnt in time of war is transfened 
to the ministry of war, and subjiTted to military discipline. 

yfemiHC.—The revenue of Belgium Is about 4.T 1,6UU,(H)0 
p<T annum, of wliich over £4,000.00(1 is deiiveil from mil- 
ways and telegraphs. The public debt Htnutiiita tu about 
£.‘/h,OOO.OOU, including over £H,000,0(iO whicli Bidgium 
had to take over as its share of the liabilities of the Kutlier- 
Ltiids when it separated from that country. Must of tlie 
remaimlcr has been raised for, and employi-d in, the con- 
slnietiim of works of public, utility, particularly railways. 

I The first Hikhi constmeted and worked by the state, lielng 
j pT.'it trunk lines, gave every year an Increasing return 
which enriele’d the Treasury. To them; were first added 
eoiirixled lines, which had to he pnreliiuH'd fnim compiiiihat 
nt higli prh-csj then secondary lines, whose traffic was 
uiireinuni'nitive. After many previous experiments, the 
nccuunlM uf the railway have b^u since 187K drawn up 
on a now and presumedly more accurate principle. The 
I'rcasiiry is now considered os the banker of the ruilwuy. 
It is uHvnmed that all funds advanced by the foi-mcr are 
eliargcalilc With an interest of 4 per cent., and repayable 
within ninety years. According to this new method uf 
book-keejiiiig, it appears tliat the railway contributed 
largely to the revenue until 1672 Inclusively, but that 
siiiec tliat. year it has, on tlio contrary, entailed an anniml 
toss. The tarilTs on passengers and merehandlm: in Bel¬ 
gium are niucli lower than Uioso prevailing in tlio rest of 
Huni|K‘: and it is maintained by many Belgians tliiit, 
notwilhbtandhig the loss in recent yexni, the experiment 
is a great success, and bears evidence in f.ivuor of state 
uwiierrihip. The railway, they argue, is worked in the 
interests of trade and industry, therefore of the whole 
commimity. It is considered that the benefit thus in¬ 
directly accruing to tlie public at largo is greater tlian that 
which might be realized by aiming at a commercial profit 
for the direct and immediate lienellt of the taxpayeni. It 
is certain that, if inimaged solely aa a eummeroial enter¬ 
prise, the railway would nut have proved eucb a stimulus 
of national prosiicrity. 

Belgium was one of the fonr Continental etates—France, 
Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland—which formed a monetary 
league ill 18C5. Tlic four states entered into a convention 
by which they agreed upon the French decimal systuih, 
establishing perfect reciprocity in the eurroncy of tlie fonr 
conntrics, and giving tho yrtme, Uvr*, or lira, the monetary 

unit of eiudi of them, os well aa its multiple! or fractions 
in gold or silver, tho same course and valne thranghout the 
exfi-nt of their respective territories. 
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fonninti miceusHivc]}' pnrt of tli<* rrciu-h, 
niir{nutiUan, and SpAiiinli dununinriH, in tlic 

miturj pa-sK'il into the Imiidri of Ausliit. Jii 
1815 it WAR nnltetl to llolland. and with it fonmnl the 
kingdinn of the NctliorhimlH until 1830. lu indcpeiidviK^* 
iW n MJivirati* KtAte is now puAmntced !»y the powers of 
Europe. It Iiak hcim rnUcil “ Iho cockpit of Europi*,” 
Im-iiif; Iwen thi' hcciu* of mAiiy wvci'C MnjKples In'twecu 
eoiiteiiiliii;' iinnira. 

belyiuin is RiippoMHl to have been oripinnily •H*cnj>i«l ]»y 
• Celtic iiilnihitnntH, hut tlcrtvcR itH name from the llelpic. n 
(lenniuiie trilic. wliu intnuivil upon the uutives, rejiu-ed 
them to Knhjectlim, and e.ttendeil their incontionti to the 
i>oiither:i hliorea of Kn^dniul The ^treaent ]x>pulAlion Ik 
not homopi-ueouK, hut Ixilougs to thcM' two diKtiiiet ntoeks. 
In the northern piovinr.es the people nre of Gennanio oripiii, 
theri'hire llelpians proper, formerly railed FlmiiiiipM, mid 
the lower vIiikm-s sjieak llin Fleinish lanpuape, whirh is 
merely u form of tlie Duteli. In the jamthern distriets 
they nre Wallouus, of mixed Celtic extnietiun like the 
Fnmeli. micl uw; the Vallmm toiipiwJt wliieli is preidsely 
the Home ji.s the Freneli of the thirteenth century. lint 
pure French is uuifonniy the huipuape of the povermneut, 
of literatim-, of educated wsdety. mid is pi-ncmlly under- 
MiknI e.’srept in reinotn nirul Kiluutiona; while pirn* German 
ii h}iiiken in plaees mljuiiiiin; the frontier of that country. 
iSulli r.ac«n, tlionph with little real syanpalhy between them, 
nprcc on vurions iHiints. Tliey liave penerally a pnifound 
veiiemtion for the elerpy, and will often ohserre rites and 
reremonh-s in which tlic priests take p-art, wldeh MirpriM.- 
the Ktrmiper by their extreme puerility. While at no 
]>eiii«l eminent for literature, they have c.nrriisl the line 
nits to Ji Jiiph depn-e of |H'rf(-ction in the defmrtinentM 
of paintinp ami arehitertiire. The artists of the early 
FleiniKli M hisd, founded hy Van Kyek. cxivlled in hrilliiiin-y 
of culoiirinp and tie- faitlifnl imitation of nature, to wiiieli 
those, of a later sehool. represented by Ilnheiis. added 
liobleni-ss of deMpn, cuirihined with freedom of exerntion 
and lianiioiiy of parts. Jn urcliitcetaro the tine exainplex 
of Gotliie are not coniim-il to tlio chnrches. hut iiielude 
town-halls, wilh other civic buildinpR, and some private 
ilwelliiip-iiouses raised liy tliC opulent burplters of liypone 
times. Ali cIosM-s are diKtingnisherl bya juissionateatlaeli- 
jncnl to civil lilicrty; yet i«triotisni, owitip to rejK-aled 
cliaiipe of Dinsten, tinctnatinp territorial limits, and eorre- 
siHiiideii jes to borderinp coinmnnltics, can scarcely Ik* said 
to exist, in thi) oitlinary sense of the term. Is>eiil attaeli- 
meiils refer to the town or vilhige of birth ratiier than 
to the Country. 

The ]s>pi(tur fondness for spectacles has desi’cnded from 
Ten- mieient times, and though not CHiried to the same 
4'sri.-vapniit leiigtl) ns formerly, the exhibitions on festival 
ilays which Is-^t pleuso tlie public arc not a little grotesque. 
A score of towns miplit be mentioned familiar witli wicker¬ 
work giants and giiintesscfl, which Ugore in processions on 
hnlidays; and stiU-walkcn rtill Appear in thn streets of 
Kamiir on occa-siuns of geiieml morriinent. A strong tasto 
for music is universal; this is evince^l by frequent assem- 
bliea of amateur porfurmera. many of whom licloni; to the 
lalsmrinp classes; and hy tlie cliimos from tim towers of 
the town-lialls and the church steeples, whicli are eoustantly 
jKiuriiifr forth Gieir notes on the passing breeze. In the 
gn*at towns u salaried musical professor is retalnctl to 
amusQ the citizens daily by playing upon tho bells. 

BXL€M>BOD', the chief-town of a circlo in the Russian 
proviuco of Kursk, stands on the small rivor l^iolkn or 
WesiwlkA, nlxmt DU miles south of the city of Kursk, and 
has a popolatinii of 14,000. It is divided into the Old 
(Russian, Bialyorod, ‘‘white town*') and New Town, and 
hue tlim suburbs; tho Old Town is sumnuidud by u 
rampart and ditch, hut the New Town by palisades only. 
There aro several inanufactorics fur refining and preRsiiig 
YOU n. 


wax, and for spinning and weaving; and it caiTies on a 
ainsiderahle trade in hemp, liristlcs, Imney. wax, leather, 
Boap, &c. TIiwi lai-gu fairs are held annually. The 
environs am productive in freit, for which thn district is 
much cclnbmlwl. 

BKL'GKADX, the e.-ipitnl of Servia. is situated at the 
juuetioii of the Save and llie DanulMi, and on the right Itunk 
of isitli rivers, which arc here very bnsid amf navigable. 
The population iu lK83 was .‘1U,000. The city was 
formerly very strongly fortifiiHl, and w.'ui long famons in 
tho military' annuls of Turkey. Under the tri'Uty of Berlin 
of 1878 the old fortress was dismantled. It is the liest 
hnilt town ill Seiaiu. and gn*at iniprovemciilK have Itecii 
efTccIcd ill recent years. It is grmlually licooniiiig more 
and iiion* Kunqs-au in appearanei*. Tho mixed popniatiun 
of the eily. consisting ehieOy of Senians. Turks, and 
(irecks, dislingiusliablii at once by their costume, prestmt 
an interr-sling scene to the slnuiger. The city is the 
residence of an archbishop, and eontiiins nearly lOU 
iiiovijties and t‘linrclic.s, Mivcral large hazairs, twelve baths, 
and many other important public. hniidiiigH, among which 
may lie ineiilioncd tho palaisi of the King of Servia and 
some sjcK-ioUH selxsils. Ueigruile is the principal entrepot 
of tho Irade Ik'Iwc-cii (kiiistiintinoph! and Saloniri on one 
side, .ami Vii-mi.a nml IVstli on (lie other. Tlie exjMirts 
consist of wool, dresM'd skins, bnfl'alo ami cow hides, wax, 
honey, t.an-lKirk, silk, o.xen and cows, iiiinicnsc iiumbeni 
of pigs, and fm-wood. From Ilougiuy, hardware, delf, 
(Hireclain, pottery, and wit are imjiurted; .and from Seinlin, 
opposite t4i llelgratU'. the eityis supplied with wheat, (lour, 
(uits. meat, vegetables, and fmits. Then^ is euiibiderablc 
manufueturiiig industry among the iiihubilaiitK. Car¬ 
pers. silk and eottoii studs, arras, and leather arc made. 
IieJgrade. wlien visiletl by Dr. Edward Brown in the 
latter ]«ivt of the seveiitc-nth century, was descrihetl ns 
enjoying ;i targe amount of commercial prosiierity, gieally 
favoured by its excellent jsi.sitii'ii at the conduenee of the 
Dnmils- and Save. The rity, liowever, like most {ithers 
under Turkish rule, fell into ruinous decay, und b«*came 
ehiclly n-markable for its studious violation of ev«*ry rule 
of rleaiiliiiess. In iKtiT tlie Tnrkwh garrison was with¬ 
drawn ; and relieved from the inenbus which had w> long 
wcighist tt]Miu it, the eity in a few vein's not only com- 
menced to wear an improwd as])cet, Imt also to n-gaiu 
its former eomiiiercial ]irosper3ty. 

BELIAL (usually pronounced Be'lial, hut more cor¬ 
rectly Beli'iiO is one of the few e4>m{Hiun<l words in tlie 
llehrcw language. It is fnnncd of two words, inejining 
uothingntfn and utUitn. licnee Belial means a worthless 
fellow. A man of Belial, or ii son of Beliul, a daughter «if 
Belial, means in the Bible u wicked person (we Dcut. xiii. 
13, .Tudg. xix. 23, 1 Sam. xxv. 17, &c.) Belial, if 
emphaticallv used, means the worst of spirits. 

BELIEF. Ill common language this means the aswnt 
givi*n by tlu* iniml to any dcolaratioti, projKisitioii, or stati*- 
uient, tliB trutli of which i.i not kiiowii witli absolnto ivr- 
tainty, hut which has riMsonablo evidence for its support. 
It is also given to the nci-cptanrc of Irullis which, tliungli 
tliey lire ea]whlcof lK*ing deiiioiialrati*d, arc received simply 
on the ti'stimony of othen, and to the statement of facts 
and incidents rehiled liy iiersous regardcil as wcntliy of 
trust. Thus most of tho tniths .'iscertainwl by wience are 
ea|ialde of denionstmtiun, hut very few p<‘oplu aro able to 
follow iiitelligimlly tlie chain of reasoning, tho sejies of 
olKH-rvatiniiR, or tho mathematical calculatious necessary 
for this. But when' there is a general agreement among 
those who are qunlilied to make the iicccssary tests, tJiu 
results iigseed upon arc aceepUKl l>y tliu majority without 
hesitation or question. This term is also used to denote 
the tnist in the n-ality of Uie events i-vcorded hy llic 
memory, and the nntici]uttioii of events iu the future 
similar to those of the past and present. 
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In thw*l<igy littlief is gniiRrally sjiinnyttiniis with fnith, 1 liypocriticul; and that wo Ixdjcvu even where wo cannot 
and it sci vcs to designate tho confidence felt .as to tli<! I act, ns wJicn we ucropt the teachmgH of liistor)-. Tlio first 
>i-niity of God, of his attribates, of oar niond i'CBponHil)jlity, | objection is aict by the fact that belief, though genuine, 
and of the future life. It is alw» given to the actajptaiicc I loay l>o overpowered hy a strunger motive, ns when ii 
of theological tenets, and a JiiiOU is Bi>nken of as b«-li«’.viiig ' niggardly man withholds charity from uii 4»hj«ct ha knows 
in llic authority of the Scriptun*}. in any particular dcxdrine ! to be de&cn’ing; and tho second is met hy tho conHidumtioii 
*ir definition ; and a “ heliiwcr” wnneliincH ninnis the smno ilial *• what we believe wo vould not upon if we couhl,” its 
thing ns n Airistiaii. In another m-iim- it is nsc-d for llic ’ when ti jHi(»r man i-annot nflord to give money in charity, 
things Iwlievod in, and a statement of ditetrliic or creed is ! 3. Belief in abstract proiwsitions and in courses of 

called a ladiof. ' reasoning conics under this definition, for it will be found 

Wliilo, however, the term Is fri-cly used, and its various to n-st ultimately niKWi some few axionw or matters of* 
iiiejiiimgs are sufticioiilly indic.ited in ordlnarj’ Kpwcli, llic eoininon experience, ns that “2 nnd 2 make 4,” &c., 
«|ueHtions as to what state of mind is implied liy tin* word, and on these we do habitually aid. So also U lief in such 
and to llic distinction lielwceii bidicf mid kiniwlcdgr. have 1 i;u.es ns the teachings of men of sciciue, &c., reposes 
pntvcd very lUdicult to inetuphyHiciiins, and wn hunlly yi-t j on tlic fact that in those points where we can ti-st llicie 
Ih- coiiRkh-red .xs Is-ing huflieiontly investigated or defined. ■ Htat4*iiieat8 hy action we find them nw-nrate; therefore we 
Among Britwli thinkers llnuie was the linit to emle.ivonr ' extend our belief to their entin* writings, 
lo analyse this btate of mind, which lie detini'd as U-ing a | 4. The opjiosite of belief is not distK-lief, for wc have 

Jii'liog di-rived from the rosiiltsof cxperii nro, and xsserted i tlio same uttitmle of mind in accepting or rcjwtiiig Isdief 
(hat *‘all belief of matter-of-fact or i«d e.\istence is derived i in a thing. It is dnuht which opposes lielicf. Hope, mnl 
merely from wnne object present to tin* memory or senses. . its oppisUe, despondency, ore phases of liclief. 
and a cuslonnuy coiijuiicliun iK-twmi tliat and boinc other i The elTis-t of noble faiths, or Is-liefs, njsm the mind is 
oiijeet; or in otlier words, lulling found, in many instances, j prolwibly tlio mo.st invigorating of any possible iiitiucncc: 
that any two kinds of ohjivts, ilanie and heat, snow and I and wi! may conclude this article in thi! words of the great 
cold, have alw.ays bcc-ii conjulucd logetlirr; if tbunoor snow ! Sd’tch pliilosoplier:—“ All cfax-hs whcndii HrlU-f pnivails, 
Ik- pri'scntei] anew* to the sense-s, the mind is c.'iuscd liy j mider what form it may, iu*e splendid, licnrt-clevating, 
custom to cxjiect heat or cold, nnd to AfhVcc that such i Iniitlnl for coiifcniponiries mid jiostcrity. All cpiwhs, on 
a ijuality doi-s exist, which will iliwovcr itself npoi a ! llic contrary, wherein Unbelit/. under nliat form soever, 
nearer ajipriNich." ^ maintains il.s sorry victory, should they cieii lor » moment 

Ilumc’s cxijiclusioiis have hl■l•n opjiosi'd or modified hy glitttT with a sham splendour, vanish fnnn the cyi*s of 
subHc<}ucnt philosophers, jiotaldy hy Hcid, and as iHiforo pistcrity; iMH-ause iiu one cIuhisch to burden himself with 
staled thea’ still exists cunsidcrable divergenei- in the the study of the unfruitful ” (Cailyle, “Ifidcrot’’). 
theories pnipomided on tliis suhjcct. One of tin- latest is BSLXSA'RIUS, one of tho most Lamous generals of 
that of Professor Bain, wlio rcgai-Js belief as a “phase of the dark ages, was tJic m.ainstay I'f the paver of the Km- 
oiir lu-live imiui'o, otherwise c.a)Jod the will," and rlefines p-ror Justinian. Hn saved the empiru in .a d.aiigenius 
Is-lief a- lK-iiig‘‘a fjrmrih m-tlKrthptncvf of ihcwiU iiniltT seiUlion. A.i». r»32; he utterly destroyed the ^■a^lllal kingdom 
iht imruuh uf iHUnavtlutiv. rmh.” When a voluntary .act in a.i>. .'i31, after Korili Africa luid biH-n in tho Inmds of 
ot ovcf- brings pJeosun^ (as in eating jiheisant food) we the barhariuns for u »>ntury; and in a vampaign agaiust 
experieneo lli<' primitive 0001-00 of the will, in pursuit of the Gothic kingdoms of Italy, nndertiiken in tho ue.xt year, 
an end; but when belief sways ns we pursue (»tm»cdtVrre lie had great success, and hud reduesid Sicily when his 
ends, iu the conviction of obtaining oiir ultimalo end, jealous iinnster recalled him. He was allowed a second 
pltvisun*. Tlm.s wc prix iire an orange, we pool it, &e.— five years’campaign to savo those conquests which Im uloiie 
actions pto intennediute emls) all of wliieh in Uicmsclves cjinlil keep, only to bi' recalled on the point of final victory, 
lire unprofitable—under the belief tliat tbnmgh tliesc wu in order that liU rival Nurses might ruap the fruits of his 
shall ultimately enjoy the fruit, this liciiig our ideal motive, skill. Four times in his carocr did he drive hack daiiger- 
onr true ciiii. It will be necessary to indicate some of the ous attacks of tlio Persians, and each time wils rc<-alk*d in 
priiicipil heads of Pivifussor Bain's nrgnment, I'Ut tlm n*ader disgr.'icc, eitlicr through caprice orleur. Ills wife,as licentious 
i.s referred lo his “ F.niolions ami Will," or to his shorter ns the notorioiis Kiiiprcss Theodora, of whom she was tho 
work. “ Mental and Moral .Seicnco," for a mnslerly expsii- intininto eonfiilantc, was one of the chief intriguers against 
tioii of tho doctrine. him, hut the treacherous conduct of her and of tlio Sove- 

1. In iKtlieving tli:it snow is cold (TTume'.s ilhistratioii), reign never suweeded in shaking the loyalty of Belistiriav. 
arc we only tiiukiiig a purely iiiteJlce.tnal judgment? Such The 4Hip>ror dreaded his reputation, and Iiis very gcuius 
a judgment exists, but there is .<>omclliiiig beyond it; for a was Ins danger. Uowas allowed to linger in ignobln retin*- 
)irecisely similar conception may h<‘ foriiin] without any ment until a norions peril to the state arose in 55i), by an 
k'livf. W’c may midci-btanJ accurately what is meant lulvnncc of tho Bulgarian hordes undci Zabergau; nnd tlio 
when it is usserted that oxygen eaii be a liquid, but to aged veteran alone was nblo to save Coustautiiioplc. This 
lielieic it wc must have sometliing more than this com- cixiwiimg sen'ice was enough to bring down 011 liitn a 


prelieiision. Intellect alonu is therefore insufiieient to give 
the basis of liulief. Feeling also is msuilieiept, for wc may 
deMix; a tiling very greatly and yet know wed that wc shall 
not, or may not. .attain it. There remamstbu third function 
III the mind—the will, that which rrgulntes action; and 
here wc discover the basis of Is-lief, For when a ninn fully 
conceives a tiling by his iiitsllect, and acts out that cxai- 


erowning (lujgrace. Jiistininn, now ejglily-one years old, 
bad hun falsely accused of (smspiraoy to murder the em¬ 
peror, and though bo gradously spared his life, lie robbed 
him of all that ho jxHiscBsed, and so gricvussly ainie.tcd 
him hy 11 long imprisonoieiit, that eight months after his 
final oequiltal llelisarios died (a.i>. bfifi). Later fiction 
added, without any known uutliority, that the venerable 


eeptiou by his will, our common judgment is Unit ho really 
believes lliut tiling. A man profc.ssing to bclievo in the 
leaebings of .lesns, and acting in ojqHiHition lo them, is 
jn.'itly suspected as liypocritival, as deficient in actual bolicf. 
In slinri, ii'htii wc believe we aei ujum. 

2. But it may lio objected tliat wo believe ofteiitiiiics 
without iicUiig. a, in the ease of the imperfect believer in 
Christ just mentioned, who may be weak rather than 


warrior was deprived of sight by the tyrant, and was 
found begging for broad in the streots—“ Give a pniny to 
BcUsiiriiis the genom]" (Marmoiitel, “ DeUsaire"). The 
detestable Justiii'ian died a few months after. Belburiiis’ 
frietiil im«l (.oiiquuiiun, Procopius, has left vory full RTCAiints 
of his eninpaigtis, and of tho hose intrigues oi the tiiiir. 

or baUZB', tho chief town of tlio colony 
of Britkli ilonduros, and tho only trading port, is situated 
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in I"** 29' N. Int,, 88“ 8' W. Ion., nt tho Bonthem moiitli 
of tho river Belize, which divides llic town into two pjirts, 
niid is vnuised liy n substnntial wooden brid;^ of 22U feet 
span Aud 2U in width. Many of tho houses aro convenient, 
well bnllt, spaciims, and even elegant, oonstructml entirely of 
W(K)d, nml raised 8 or 10 feet from the grunnd, on pillaTs 
of innLogaiiy. There are a governor’s hotiNo, court-house, 
chundi, hospilul, gaol, and some sciiools. Thn groujm of 
lofty conciii-nut trees, interspersed with the fuliugo of the 
.laiimrinil, give a pleasing and picturesque appcoranco to 
the dwellings, iudc'pendent of the ogroeablo shado they 
nfl'ovd. 'i'ho btructn arc regular, nnd intersect carh other 
4il right angles. The manufacture of oil from cocoa-nut is 
rurried on extensively, and tlie fibre is also worked np for 
mattresses, &e. TIjctc is regular steam communiratiun 
^vitll .Tnmftiiii. The chief cxjwrts nni nvUiogany, rosewood, 
cedar, logwood, and rocoa nuts. 'The iMipulation in 1881 
w.as 67U7. 

BSLIt, a musical instrument, consiating of a cup or 
Isml Ilf metal sounded by Iwing struck with a hammer or 
clapper, cilher from witliin or without Tim fimt metlmil 
gives the flniT sound; and as nganls church Imlls (the 
jiolilcsf. form of tlm instrument), the mode of ringing is to 
liung the ulaj>[icr loose within the bell, and swing tho hell 
till the clupjMir liiis it. Indeed hi no other way can that 
clmradiTistic toui* of bells In which Tennyson has felici¬ 
tously iijtplicd tile epithet “wild,’’bethoroughlybrought out. 

“ King out, wild bolls, to tho wild sky" 

cmild not. lie niqilicd to fixed bells chimed hy apparatus, 
nor to the similarly worked chimes of clocks; aud these 
TcprvM-iil tlm main fenns of iwlls struck from the outside. 
The fecMc rcstill. of that performance wlierc an itinemnt 
player strikes with a snuill mallet bells hung in series 
on a frame, is no doubt known to many readci's; as is 
also tlm far supi-riov effeet pmiuced by TJiancl Is-11 
ringiTs," who hang their elapjHWs within the bells they 
iMi---cli-ver pi-rformcrs munipulaling four bells each, two 
uu eitiier hand. 

The Jiamo of the bell indicatirs Its original purpose; it 
is the Anglo-Saxon imffa, “the thing which makes a 
noisi';" nnd hclloto and hull arc other fonns of thn 
simiu root, which is traceable up to thu priiiiitiro Akyan 
Boot y' wttAU. 

The oiigln of the Itoll is lost; wo find it already in use in 
the earliest n-ciirds of hmnim society. Aaron (and the higli- 
priests after liini) wore hells of pure gold alternately with 
other ornaments along the hem of tlie robe (Ex. xxviii. 
and xxxix.), that liis movements might ho revealed when 
he opjiiwacljed tho holy place; and tins inscription Hou- 
M-As T() TiiK Lokti, which lie liorc on a gold frontal, is 
allnded to in a prujihcey of Zeejmriah (xiv.) as to be in¬ 
scribed on bells liomo by hones in tho coming “ golden 
age ”—a very early specimen of those piiais inscriptions 
whidi have liern phiimd on bells used in religious seia'icus 
down to this day. It will bo seen that tho latest of the 
family of monster bells, “<ircatl’aQl,’’licar8nlso her motto 
(a lh‘11, like a ship, is fcminiiio with her admirers). Ear¬ 
lier tl»an Moses, Egyiitian festivals of the god Osiris began 
with boU-ringing; and later than his time, though stiQ 
in remote antiquity, tlio Greek priests of Dionysus and 
Cybelo nquiced in bells amongst other appliances for mak¬ 
ing the greatest possible noise [see Bachuanalia] ; also 
among the Greeks wo find hand-bells to have been used in 
cimps and gonisons, by patruls who went round to visit 
tho acntiucls. Such bells were termed cd'/ihi. Tho Bumnns 
had tlirce ciiicf appellations fur tho liitlo holl— peinnut, 
ciuio, nnd ri’sCinnara/mn; the second of these was evidently 
borrowed from the Greek word already mentioned; the 
last was probably inlcniled to be imitative of the sound of 
the bell. The hour of hatliing among the Uoimms was 
announced by a hell; it was also in domestic use, was 


adopted both ns on ornament and an emblem upon triam- 
plial cars, and was fastened to tbo necks of cattle and 
sheep that they might be traced when they strayed. It is 
Imlicved that church bells were first nsed to summon wor- 
sliippers hy Baulinas, bishop of Nulu in Campania (A.n. 
409); and although there is no histarical record of this 
fiw-t, it seems to ho borne out by tho words nolh (our knoll 
or kntll) and campancr, (whence campanile, or Iwll-tower) 
bidug tb« general iiatnm for bell at this time. Sahionus, 
pope in 604, ordered the bolls to ring the hone catiOHiece 
ot the proper times during the day, and Benodict Biscup, 
niiliut of Wconuouth, brought his bulls from Italy aliout 
C80. These wito probably Imtid-liellH; bells hung ia 
towers ant not known to bo earlier than the ninth century. 
St. Gall's hell (OfiO), mndi; of iron plates, and St. Patrick’s 
lioll (eoiitcmporiuy with PauUnus of Nnlu) arc still shown, 
tlie former in the Swiss tow-it lieariitg the saint’s munc, tint 
hitter at Belfast. These arc .small iron Wlis about 6 
inches high. About tho tliirtccuth uentnry chnrcli bolls 
bi'gan to incrensu in size, nnd were dixlicnted to their func- 
tioiLs witli holy rites, frequently bearing names, and still 
more often pious inscriptions. 'They won' held to drive 
away evil spirits from thu passing soul (tho pajuiu^ Ixl^y 
to dispi-rso lightning, &c. A special cndow-muiit for the 
latter purjKiso was Httaulied to Old St. PaiiTs. Afnriuot 
plnnffo, Fuhjurn fronijo (“I hum-nt the dead, I shatter 
the lightning ”), ran the old plirnsc. A spurial use in Eng¬ 
land was lli« curfiw hell (ntucre-feii). said to lie- iutro- 
iIucihI by William the Conqueror, hut ivally of much earlier 
ilato; probably it had thn douhlu uhjuct—first, of pru- 
M-uting cons]Hmey under cover of tlic dark, for all men 
had to n-tire nt eight o'clock eurfow, mid put out lights 
nnd fires; nnd next ns n precaution ngaiust the fnaiuvnt 
fires whii-b hurnud down whole villngi's wlien bouses were 
of wood. The Miiclut bell is part of tlic ceremony of the 
1 TM 8 S, and of coiivsu continnes to this day; it is rung by 
All assistant in tbo service when the priest raises the host 
nt the words SoHctwt, $nurtuii, tnuctus^ Jiominu* Dcus 
•Sabav(k (“ Holy, lioly, holy, l^Jid Gml of Sabaotli"), tliat 
those without the church mny also p.<irtiet{intu if they choono; 
and in Catholic countries it is the enstom of poorer folk 
to kneel if they hear the sanetns. The anyelm, ii hcH 
nmg at morning, noon, mill evening,-wlicn (by an laliet of 
Pope .Tohn X.VXI. A.i>. 1826) tho faithful arc to reiaiit thu 
Art J/(ir/<i, is a].so still retained ; and the evening jirayer 
is especially ohservisl in most Continental eounlries at the 
sound of the nngi'lus. 

Fig. 6 in Piute gives n section, drawn to sride, of tho most 
approved funn of licll. any ueriona deviation from whlcli is 
found to be accom][tanied witii a dctcriomtlou in tom-. In 
this figure thu unit mensuns is Ihu thiekneu of the bell ut 
< 7 , tho “ soimd-lKiw.” 'Tho diamtlf%' of thn tadl is 1 fi to 15 
times this unit, and tho Mmtdiamttcr, a c. is 7^. The 
hcujh of tlic Ik- 11, n f, from Up to crown, is 12. Tlm bell 
nt the top must Itavu u thicknuss of two-thirds of the unit, 
nnd is struck out fnnn the centre, y, found by inducting 
a y= 8 onits on thu purpendiruiur, r e. If the bell be 
loo flat, as in fig. 8, it exfH-la tin- included air with nn 
nnpleohing p-rk, producing a loud, disngi'ecablc sound. If 
tho bell be too long in priqKirtion to its width, u.s in fig. 4, 
the air is set In motion like the air ineinded in nn organ- 
pipe, and the )>cU is not well heard in a horizontal direc¬ 
tion. Tikis is the grunt defect of the Ciiiiieitu IkIIb, which 
arc formc-il on tho model of some of thu Camjianulaceo}, 
or similar monopctnlous plants. In fig. 1 wc Imvo repre¬ 
sented nn approximation to the beat sliapc., Imth for loud- 
nesH and tone. A bell divides itsulf into vibrating iunes 
hy meridional nodu.s, and not liy cin-nlur nodes. If the 
lk‘11 bo wetted and then em-ensl by iwnd, and struck 
enutiously so as lo bring out only tho fundamental note, 
four Hues of sand will remain, marking out as nodes four 
(luudrnntal meridians on the bell, ns Is shown in fig. 2. 
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Of flii^ four quadrnnt.il llncK inlo wliidi llii! Wll i.s tlitiK 
diviilcd—two of tljcm, a h nntl il r, nrc always in ti plnurn 
of vibnitiun opixwito t(i Unit uf llic utlnT iwo. a (/ uiiJ b c, 
imd the uodal meridiiiiis, tl o e and il n b, will rctniiiii <*< 111 - 
Ktantlj at rest dnrin;; tlx* vihntHiii uf tin* MI. 

The npproYcii shape i« not the riMilr of any tiirorr, but 
Ik found Uii! lieitl by lnnt;e.\|ieiieiKi‘. The umiiil-fMiw 
is always tliieker tlmii any ot Ih-v part of the bell; Us jmsitiim 
lias a!n.-ady been poinleil out. The iHHika nt the ti^i for 
fixinft eliurcli MIh an- eallecl r/tuniiii, and are cast on the 
Ml, UK well ns the iiifernal lt>o|i for lioldiii|,' the elaiipcr or 
foN^Mr. Sir K. Beiketl nfoimnenils doiu}; away with 
canuns and Uiltini' tin- lM■II diieet on to the thvl- or lH‘ani 
which supports il, and also wp initely iKillin;' the elaji))er- 
rin;;: and Ibis lins (be lulvnnta^e of pi'iinitting Um 
bell to Ik! piirlly lurtn-il nunnl when, afler niany years, the 
rontinnal iK-atin^ of the tonene Ims worn a fnrrow in oiin 
part of the tumiid-lsiw, the n'SnIl of nliieli is often a craek, 
and (lie coliserjlient destnirtion of (he Ih-11. 

Bells arc niad<' uf a iiiixliire of eopper and tin. alxxit 
Il to 1, or in tiUHlerii work 2'i of copper to 7 of tin, tlio 
latter inelal, if in e\ei>ss, iiiakiii” the In-II brittle. 1 'Iih 
iu|i|HT, if in excess. de«troys the brillinney of lone. 
Ulass hells Uum; n line (<i|i<>, hut llieii hrittleuess prevents 
their use. 

Bells arc lower in ]iit<li in picijHirlion ax their Uiiekness 
iliininishes with rej^ird In theirsixe; totnne uhell iherefoi-c. 
if il is too sharp, the Uiiekness uf the xninui how is reiiueed 
Il little. It the hell uenlx to he sharp<-r the rim is fumed 
away, xu as tu luiike it smaller. I'ejl-foundiii'' is now so 
liernnite. however, (hat whole jn-als of eomn-L “ inuiden ” (f.e. 
untuned) Is'Ils fli-c fre<[iieiillv piialnced. The mode of 
fouiidiii}; lar;;!' bclU is t<> build ii|> n eim* uf hrii-kwiirk, i!Le., 
mill'd with elay, which is sha|s'd to the interior iiioiild 
of the Ml liv a revolving “swirp," wliose edKe xnnix's 
down the clay to its own contour, a.s it turns round the 
cejitinl ]iivol which jirojects frein the ciuv. Tiic con- is 
hnrdeiiiHl by I’li bniit in its bidluw 5nti*rior. Tlie onUr 
Mirfaeft of the Iwll ix llien nmdi* in ex.oclly the reverxe 
fuxhiuii, by means of a clay liiiin:; luonldeil under a sweep 
revolviiii; inside u larj'e iictul Wlien then'fnrc the 

n>]H', with its shnjssl and linrdeneil liniiijr, ix placed over 
llieisii'e, there is just the spaee of the thickness of tlic 
Ill'll left bciwmi them; and into lliis molten inetul is 
iMiun-d, after tliu moulds fur tlm caiiuiis and c!aii|H'r'riii;; 
iinve licen duly nttaclicil. 

The riiiKiuK of hells in or ftcalu is n matter of 

eouxiilemhle art. The clnsliiiiir of ix'll.s pclI'iiicU denutiids 
no skill, and tlic rinpin;' of a piid fiom treble to luixs in 
Tcpilar order, or (he reverse, is cosily nceoniplixlicd. TJifi 
fulhiwin;' table will show, however, that tu exhauxt the 
clinnt'es on a laif^c peal of hells is an oneninx niidertaking, 
for eieii a triple, nm^ on a js'.-i) of seven liells, demanda 
hd'ldsi'parAtcTarinti' ns,andtakcsskilfuli'inf^i-rxabuutthree 
lionrx; and the method of chnn"in}» or *• dod^UK.” under 
the ipihhincc of a skilled cnndne.tur, ix most intrirnto nnd 
interexliii;;. Wo ivfer our readers to “ Chonee llmpiue,” 
by William Banister, ns the authority upon this subji-cf. 
We add the names of tlic varioon grades of peals:-- 


llouml, . . 

3 IkIIx, C changes posxiblc. 

Single, . . 

4 

*• 24 

ki 

Double or 
Grandsire, 

r, 

“ 120 

u 

poll) Miiiur, 

a 

720* 

»l 

Tri|ile, . , 

7 

“ .'i,0l0t 

u 

Bub Major,, 

K 

“ 4t»,820t 

hi 

Gatcr, . . 
Jlob lliiyal, . 

9 

“ 3(!2,880 

u 

]() 

“ y,028,800 

u 

Cinque, . . 

11 

" 39,910,800 

a 

Bob Maximus, 

12 

“ 479,001,000 

a 

* i hour. 

13) hours. { 26 hours. 


The last three, if not fotir, arc (piitc impossible, for the 
Boh jrloximns would fake iiiDCty-oiic years to ring, at two 
strokes n second 1 

Bella ni'u huug in rhiiri'li belfries, as above stated, to 
Inrpc beams (the “ stock ") by their canons, llic stoi'k is 
tilted tu uae of the x|iokca, and ulao to the axle, of a large 
wlni'l, round the rim of which runs the Im‘ 11 rope, lliere- 
fure, pulling the ro])e would swing the bell tmmth iipwanU, 
.'iiid this is calloil “setting tbo Ix'lL" IVccnutiun is taken 
agiiiiibt the MI Kwingiiig round nnd ronnd, for a 
proji'cta from the top of the stock mid entehes against 11 
s/iV/cr when the bi'U is set, nnd when comkxpiently llio 
stiH'k is Icluw the Ik'II. The ringer tlien, by pulling his 
rnjx', eunxcH the liell to awing round till the stay cntclics 
the slider on one side, and then nuitferx an- so arranged liy 
till' way tlie rope is lixed that his next pnll will t-anse the 
k-ll to turn cunipktcly round in the opiKisitc* direction till 
the stay htrikex the slider on the op|HM.ite side l<i the lirxt. 
At cacli swing, tlicrcfiin', the Is'll stiirlx month in Jiir, 
comes down to n h.’inghig {swltion, swings further round— 
till she is mouth in air again—to iwarly (hut not quite) the 
same positiiiu ns at first, .lud repi'atx tins motion at tlm 
next swing iu the upitositc dirccHon. Tliesc pulls arc 
mill'd till! “hnnil pull" niid *' Ixiek stroke’’ ies)>ee(i\el,i, 

lu 18h2 “fircat I’aul ” (fig. fi in I’tale), tlic heaviest 
li'll In England, was sneccKsfully east, and hung in St. 
I’.inrs CathiHlrid, Lnulon, with an im|iressiii! rcligioiu 
cci'cmony. The hell bears the arms of the dean and tlin 
motto, )'<? si H<»« She wa.s cast iu 

the foundry of Jlr. Taylor at Isiuglilxiion!;h. Three fur- 
nneex, ono of which wax sqa-cinlly built for the ]iur]viNe, 
poimal out iiinre than 20 tons of molten metal into the 
glgiUitic mould of “Great 1‘atil,” iind .nfler 'iritiiig ofT 
“ oveqihiK” and “ waste,” this left aetually in tlie mould a 
Weight of tuns. TJiia maxx uf metal, eonsisling of 
pun- (iu aud cupjs-r iu due pniportinns, was uls>nt hours 
in einirxi! uf melting. Four minutes after tlic rush of 
molten inotnl the mould wn.s full, ut }sni. on 23rd 
Kuvember, and “ Great I'auI ” name into cxistem-u in onn 
of tlnwn dei'p ‘‘pits” so mystcrinns to lookerx on. It wax 
not until the cveuing of the 2!ltli. that the heat hiul 
I suflicictilly alxifud to tillow the men to hoist unt of (he 
pit the iiionld mid hell hi their '*rnxc.” This cnst-lrou 
“ case ” liad au all-impurtaut duly to perform; it lind to 
n-sixt the enormous stmiu of sucli a weight of mclid when 
forcing itself impctnoasly into the mould; nntl so, in order 
to prevent a hunting oxundcr of the inonid, it was made 
xlrimg eiinngh to benr a pressure of 200 Ions, Ineliiding 
damps and bolts, it is probable that the wiiule weight uf 
I thix liugi* hex wax not for short cf 2o tuns. Thu “skin” 
of (he casting showed no flaw nf any kind whatever; nnd 
when tho tout} WAS produci^d by swinging a heavy latll of 
iniii agnliiRt tlic soiiud-bow, a jnasicat uuto Ixiomed uut 
which wax imiiressirc beyond dcscriptiuu. Tlie dimuuxirins 
of the Mil are ns follows:—Height perjx'ndieulnr (from lip 
to tup of canons), 8 ft. 10 in.; diameter (from odgn to 
cilgi! of lip), p ft. (>| in.; tliicknii‘B(rif middleof sound-bow), 
kJ ill., nr about ime-fhirtecntli of tlic diameter. Tlic note 
ix K tint, ihu up]M-r pArtliUs B flat, K flat nnd G being just 
audible witli the sotiurons grnnnd-tone. Tlid cost of the 
bell nnd hoixling it into its place in the upper part nf tho 
nurlli-wi'st tower wax about X3000. The railway com- 
pniiies declined to risk tbo conveyauco of so great a load; 
it was tlicn'fciio brought to I/mdon by rood on a masKivo 
trolly (bell and trolly togeUier weighing 22 tmix). drawn by 
n tim-tinn cngini!. The door nf the cathedral hod to bo 
ent away to ailinit tho monster, after Its journey of eleven 
days. Tho great “ hour ” boll d St. Paul’s (“ Great Paul" 
ix fur KfH'ciAl occasiuna only) weighs C toux 4 cwts., as 
against tbo IU tons 15 ewix. of her euperior. 

^ The great bells nt WcRtmlnxler ara four “quarti-r-bells” 
I and “ Big Ben,” wliicli strikes the hours; the dimensions 
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of lli« furninr arc as fullotrsTbo first Ions, 

imii pvi's tho noti! It; tim Kocnnd weighs i tons, ainl 
Kouutis E; the third, weighing tun, is tuned to h* 
sharp; iiin) thn funrth, weighing only 1 ton, gives tl 
hluir|j. Jn the middle of thu Ix'Ifry It was pro|M)sc-(l to 
su^]K-ii<l tlic liuiir Ih:II, *‘Big lion,” whieh was tv have 
Ih*i‘h Some Jt foot in diameter, and to have weighed 14 
tuns (the haiiinicr Itself which was to have sti-nek it 
weigliing 1 }on). mid its note was to have been H, un 
octave helow tliat of tlie y-tim l>cll. Jl was deHigiu-d hy 
Sir K. B. Itciiison. It was east in hy Warner & Son, 
near SliHkton-on-'JVvs; was bnmght safely np to rsnidun, 
ami hung at the Imsc of the Clock Tower, to be tried. 
IT]hhi sounding it, huwever, with its ll*-cwt. clnpis-r it nus 
found to he crackl'd; and fnrtiicr that there was an uetiiui 
riaw in the im-lal. wliieli most under any eirvunistanecs 
liave insiiri-d the nitiniute fraeture of the bell hy the blows 
of the haiiuiiet. It nas (iien broken up, and the phices 
eamed down to Wliitirhapcl to Mears' bull-foundry, wliero 
it Mils recast, with 2^ tons less metal, nad a much lighter 
I'hipiHT—tlie latter, in fact, only weighing G ewts. I'or a 
time things went well with this; hut eventually it nracked 
like its Jln•dts•l•^sol, hut not so badly. For a eonsidcrnbli! 
jieriod after this the lioiirs were struck on the 4 }-ton 1 h‘11 ; 
hut the big OIK- was hubH-i|Ucnt1y patched np, and all 
residents in L< ndoii are now familiar wilii its dc'ep Issnn. 
The two “‘liens" cost thu eounlrj' some i.'4l>U(>. “Giuat 


Society was called into eNistrnce, wliieli iKH-nmo very 
siieeessful. The clergy of the Ghuieli of England, Is'eoming 
nlunneil, fnimded iinoihvr society, entitled the I'linrch ami 
National Society, of wliieli Hell bei:anie the rliniiipion; and 
the frinids of eduenlion is'eaino divided into rival {>arties, 
the followem of Bell mhiH-utiug the teaching of clitin-h 
principles, and tlioso of l.amuistiT an tinscclatiiin system. 
Tlic spirit of enmhUion thus iinmscd led to the* spread of 
edueatioii, and experience sism proved tho ncwssily of 
iiitroduiniig iniportnnl niiaiifientions into tin* iimnitoria) 
system of teaclihig. Tt is now llusiretie.'illy universally 
condrninetl, since the most rmtinicnlary consideration of 
the Huhji'ct will show that a good tcaclicr must be n spe¬ 
cially tiaiiiHl ]S‘rM>ii, and not a pupil in course of tniining. 
Un the practical side, liowcter, as regards conreDieiice and 
iimneJiate saving of moiie,*, it ofi'ers 1 <k> many temptations 
to ])r iptiekly alHimioncd. A correct selicniu of national 
eiluculion by (|Unlilleil fcacln'is would give most vnluablo 
results, lint its cost uoiiid he trelile or quadruple of thu 
“pupil teacher" system. Yet uotwitlistanding this, every 
foreign government Inus at times examined and invariably 
rcjis-lcd the cheaper English scheme. 

l>r. Bell was afti-rwaids .n])[H>inled master of SlierlHirn 
I IloKpilal, Durham, and pn'beiidary of Westminster, llo 
died at t'bcUeiiliani. iTaiiiiarr. Inllg. and was buried 

at Wi'KtminstiT Abbey, liis laigi- foitmie. which {uiiuuiited 
to upunrds of Xt‘JU.000, was )ii'i|ueallied to trustees to bi> 


Tom ’■ of Oxford, fonneily tho largest hell in this eounlrj’, einpliiyed in the spiead of eduenlion, and he ih“sircd that 
weighs 7 tons 12 ewls.— soim' 4 cuts, less tlian tlie chief j the iiiseription to be |thii’ctl njuni histoiiih sliould lie simply 
ln’ll in E.vtcr (.'allicdrai. The gn-at bell at Erfurt, lOA “The author of the Mmlr.'is Sjsliui of Eihientiou." 
feet high and K) fi-ct in diauiutcr, only weighs 11 tons .‘I BXLL. BOOK, and CA}n>LS. In ihn ceremony of 


cuts.; while the largest hell in aetiial use in Wcsleni KurojMi _ the greater eNcommunieutioii ns praidised In the Cliureh of 
next to*“<.ljiMt I’unl" is that at Knn«;n, which weighs It! ' Boirii- since tlio eighth century, after tin’ n-ading of the 
tons 1 ewt. The gi-eat Im'H at ulmiitz weighs 17 lens lb senfenee hy the clergy the Is ll is rung, tlic book clnw'd, 
ewts., and that of \'ieiin.'i teast in 1711) within 4 cuts, of < and a eaiidh' extinguished; tin* efleet l>*-iiig to exelude the 
this. Bussia is the country, /mr txiflfcucr, of stUjH'Uilous ! ('.xeitimnunimled from the society (4 the faitliful, divim* 
Is’lls; hut the ••i.'/ar Kolokol," or King of Bells, 20 firt I wnicc, and the sacmmenls. 


high amt feet ill duimelcr, and weighing iicarlv 2(l0 BULL. SIR CHARLES, w.n*- Imrn at Kdhihnrgli in 
tuns, lay (a.iekcil and Useless up to the year 1 k:I 7, through 1774. At the High SrIiiHd of Edinburgh ho nnide m* 
the fin* which e.iusi'd its full exactly U)0 jiiiin previously, niaiked ligiirc. It was under llio I’ve of his hi-other, .loliu 
If was then ninde to serve us the dome t>f ii church wliieli Bell, wliuse profossjon he had ad<'p1ed, that he first gavu 


w as formed hy an cxciiv at ioii beneath it, oud st ill so remains. 
T'he‘“Ncw Bell," howeviT, very nearly ns large, w.as east 
in 1817, and hangs in n tower near to liie “(.'zar." It is 
ohvimi-)y ini]M)ssiblo to ring nucIi Iwlla as them>, in the 
legilimnte sense of numng ti e l>eU itself; Imt in tlic ease 
of “ (irent Butil,'* she actually •wings on gudgeons, like any 
of liir Lilipuliuii hreUiren in an onliiiary elmreli belfry. 


evidenec of his gn‘at lulculs, and in liie year 18U4, at tliu 
age of tliirty, lie removed tti i.ondoii. 

In iSM he was Hp|Hiiiitt’d siirgisin to llic ^Middlesex 
Hospital, mi ilistllutioli wldeli lie siiliseipientlj raised l‘» 
the highi’st n-jaite, and whicli he inslly lavists, in IKUS. 
of leaving •• with full wiir*ls. uinl -tlin.nOO in ibe luiids.'’ 

In 1821 Bel) pioilneed his first well-known paper on tlx* 


Anotlier bmiich of the subject is trcatHl uuder Oauim.on. 
BELL, ANDREW, a clergyman of the Cbiireh 


“ Nervous System,” before tlie Bojal Soeivly, and excited 
inmicdiate and wide atleiitinii. Befon' ibe tiiiio of Bell ail 


• 4 Kiigkmd, wliose name is liononrnbly nssoriat^d with the 
progress <if edm-ution in the beginning of (he ]ircsent cen¬ 
tury, was born at SU Andrews, Miuuh, i7iiil. Ho was 
iHliicBted at the college of that town, and after u stay of a 
few years in America he returned to Scotland in 1781, 
entered holy orders, and bi'came pastor of the Episcopal 
cluipel lit Leith. He scam oftor proceeded to India, ami in 
1788 was .tppointed one of tlio elMiplalus at Fort St. 
George, Mndnm. An asylum liaving Iwen cstablisiveil for 
tho orphan children of tlio Euroi>ean soldiers employi'il by 
the East India Gompiuiy, ho organized it, and conducted 
its lUfnirs for six years, wfatchiiig over its interest with 
more tlian ]*atenin] solicitude. A scarcity of tenclicrs led 
him to intiudnee tho monitorial system, by which the cider 
scholars became teachers of thoso who were ynungiw. In 
171)6 ho returned to Eugbuid, and In thu following year 
published n pamphlet entitled “An Experiment in Educa¬ 
tion mode at the Male Asylum, Madras.” The system hen* 
explained was adopted by jMcjdi Laneaetor, a disKontcr 
who opened a frci! school in London in l7St8, which was 
coudiicted on (Ids plan. Lancaster Attracted cousidonihto 


nerves Wen' held to be nlike in eharaetci’. and were pnn- 
siden'd simply to give inoro or Icsh nervous snseeptihility 
to any organ, in pnijiorlinii to tlie numbers in which they 
were there distributed. Bell iliM-oveied. and showed, that 
the iien'cs wen* iialuratly di-tingnis)ied .luiong themselves 
mid elenrly classilied; and fliat the iien’cs of sense (whether 
peculiar or geiienil). ami those of motion, were totally 
dihliiict in their chiiriwter and origin. Un cutting a spiiuil 
nerve, the older nnntumists found Ixdli fwliiig and iiiotion 
to he lost by the ]iiiil wlii<-h is tlienco RU]iplied with 
uen’ous energv’, and fliey concluded tii.at tlie nen'c earrii*d 
both qualities conjointly. But Bell liH>ked dwjsw into the 
matter, and he was rewarded liy the diwovery that the two 
roots, by wliieli tlie spinal nerves arc connected with tho 
verteiiral nii’dnila, derive and bear from them diiTcrent 
qualities—the nnteiior ns-t conveying tho motor power, 
and the poMerinr that of sensation, nr tho sensor power. 
Following up his inquiries he discovered, likewise, tho 
spci'Snl iiorNO <>f rr>»p!mti«n, and otbers with partioubir 
qualities, as to wliieli U-furo his time uot oven a conjec- 
ture had been inndc. 


attentiua to hi.s efiiirts, and the British nud Foreign School 


111 1824 ho became lecturer to the Ixiudoii College of 
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iSar^tiB. 114 lectures formed the hasiH of a work ontitlctl 
“Animal Mi'chanics,” published in 18*2K-2{*. Tin* “Bridp.- 
watcT I'rcatiw! on the Hand,” and •• Illustrations of J'sk-y s 
NAtnral Theolofur,” quickly f<i]low<Ml. On Uic nccrssioii of 
'William IV. he wjis one of tlioso seleeleil for tliu lioiiuur 
of kiiif'litlimKl with Ucrscbrl, Brewster, mid others. 

Sir Gliarlwt Bell n‘muv(i<l to i'ldiiihurj^li in 1 WdU, having 
been absent Uiirty-two years, liis opening lceliu-« ns 
Surgical Brofessor was brilliantly atti'inh'd by professional 
and iiou-prufeMuoual nieii of viiiineneo; Inst lie soon found 
that Kdiubnrgh was not the field in wliieli lie could work 
out his czperimeutal projivls; and the only gri'at work 
which he iiiiislii-d there was a new (slilion of his “Anatomy 
uf Expression." In the sniiiiner of 1842 Sir Gliarles therc- 
foni set out on a journey U> London. He n>aehed the seal of 
Mr. llollmid, of Ihillow Bark, on Uic 27tli of May, wlimt 
hu died on the night of liis arrival. His dealh w.as not 
nltogeUii-r uucxpreted, as lie had n'eciitly suffered much 
from nnfjivn pctinri*. 

BXUi, BXNRY, the first man in Kurop who snci’i-ss- 
fully sipplicd steam to the jmrjKises of niuigaliou. was borii 
in 17fi7 at Torjdiieheii in l.inli(hgowshii’e. lie was stlu- 
eatod at thi* pariKli kcImkiI, and afterwards worked us a 
stone-insison and mill-wrighl. In 17H7 lie engaged lihnwlf 
with Mr. Inglis, engineer at IkdNliIU, and afterwards went 
to Lnidoii, where ho was einployed ljy the cclebrativl 
Ihtiuiie. Ill 180K he runioved to Helcnsliurgli, 011 the Frith 
of Clyde, where lio pnrsnisl IiIh mechanical seliemes, wliile 
his w’ifo mauagisl the Baths Inn. After engaging in a 
number nf luisuccessfiil pvc.jects his attention was dinsded, 
hy the ex|ieriinenls of Miller of Dalswinton, to the Bubjis t 
of steam navigutiou; and in J812 a vcswl, 4U feet long, was 
built from liis jilaiis, culled (he Comel!, whieh was pvopdled 
by means of jimldles worked by a bteaiii engine of 3 1io|-sr 
power. iJolsTt Fulton, u Scottish eiigiin-cr, had five years 
previously placed the first stcamlKKit oil the Ifudsoii, in 
America, but tlice is no g<y;<l giound for supposing that 
Bell had Icamea anything of Fulton's plans ut the time he 
was pvoceeiling with his own. On the contrary, there is 
little doubt that Fulton lind received material assistance in 
tho coiistniclion of his vessel from Bell. A subscription 
was made hy the citizens of Cilusgow to ndieve Bell of his 
financial cinbarmssmelits, and he jwcivcd a grant of £20(1 
fnan Hie goviTiinient :ind an iinimily of X2<J0 from the 
trustees of the rlviT (Hyde. Jli* died at ilelonsluiigii in 
1830, and a mommiciil of pulislual granite is erected there 
to his memory. 'J’lie trustees cuiitimied onc-hnlf of his 
pension to his widow, anil a ininmmeiil was erecliHl to Lis 
memory at Dunginss Boiiit, on the Clyde. 

BELL, JOHN, an eniiueiit surp'oii and aimtoniist, tha 
first who Hucdaisfnlly njiplied, in Si'otlaiid, llic sciunco of 
miafoiny to practical surgery, was Iwni in Edinburgh in 
17f>i'i, mid ■lied of dropsy ut Itoiiie in 1820. 

dolm Bell w.os uduc aed nt< the High Sehmil of Ediiihurgh, 
and linished his medical education in the nniversity, wliicli 
then stood VC17 high, ranking among its professors Black, 
Cullen, and the 81*0010] Monro. At that time there was 
(fcoreely any private teacliing or means of cultivating 
anatomy by private dissections. This deficiency was sup¬ 
plied by Bell, who, in 17JI0, opened a private schmd in 
SurgMJiiH’ Sqn.aro, and began that system of cxlia-acodcmical 
teaeliiiig which, though it at first got him many cnotiiies, 
has uot a Utile coiitrihuled to the n-putation of Edinburgh 
as a .K 'ii-fil of nu-diciiie. lUs lectures wore devoted to Iho 
aji}ilicatlun of tlie principles of uiialomy to surgciy, and 
obtained for him a great rc]>utntion. Ho liowe\cr mado 
many enciiihs, mid, l«*ing exeliideil from tlie offioc of 
Hurgi'on In tho Edinburgh Infirmary, he found himself 
oMigeil to eloHi* his school. 

In 175>3 Mr. Bell jtuhlislieil the first volume nf Ins 
“Anatomy,” consisting of a desi-ription of the bones, 
muscles, aud joints. In a short time afterwords the 


! w‘Cond volume was ]>uhlishcd, containing the amitoiny of 
! the heart and arteries. The work was afterwards coin- 
j pleted by his linitlicr Ciiarles. His next work was on 
surgery, entitled “ DIscouroeH on tho Naturo mid Cum ul 
Wounds,” in two Binall volumes 8vn. The “ IVineijdes of 
Sui^ery,” in three volumes 4to, was iiis next and his 
greatest undiTtaking; and his last jimdiietion is Ihu 
"L-tlers on Bnifessioiiai Character and Education," nd- 
i dnssKcd to Dr. Gregory. 

j A work puhlislu^ after his death on Italy sliows that • 
, his talent for general literature, had it Is'cn cM-lutiively 
' cultivated, would have made him ul least os eminent us his 
professional attuinineutB havu rendered him. 

BET«Ti HOCK or INCHCAPB HOCK, on the (> 0 X 1 
coast of Scotland, lies ut tlio opening of the hay formed hy 
the lied Head in Forfartihirennd Fifeness.aiid uearly opposite 
the entrance of Uie Tuy. It is 12 miles S.K. of Arliroallu TJie 
rock Ib dryfornbopt Wlf a mile at low-water spriiig-lldcs; 
its average breadth is about 2110 yards. 

A lighUuiuso was crec*lwl on this rock in 181 1 . Tlicm 
arc two bells, which in thick foggy weather ar« 1olh-d hy 
liiiu-hiiicry night and day, ut inten-als of half a ininnte. 
Prior to the erection of tlie liglilliinise many wrci-ks look 
place annually on this ns’k, which was the more daiigeious 
from iutving deep water all around it. Thu liglitliouse is 
J Id feet high, 42 foot in diamettT at (lio base, njiil 23 fiH't 
ut the tup; aud Is solid for the first SO £ 1*01 upwards, Id of 
them bi'iiig under water at litgh tides. The stnicturo 
altogotlier cost £(iU,00(J, The name Bell Hock n-fers to 
an old tradition made }Kjpular by Southey's uell-kiiown 
Isillud “The Inchca|to Ihs'k.” 

BELLAC, a town of France, in the deparliiMait of 
Vienne Haute, Btaiids ou tiio slope of a steep liill uUivc the 
Vinsiiii, a fi-eiicr of the Gurtempe, 21 miles N. by \V. of 
Limoges, iMid has a civil tribunal, iiiunuractures of linen, 
]iapi-r, woollen cloth, blunkctH, huts, and hiitlier, and 37Ut) 
ialiuhitanto. Not far from the t^iwu there is a Dniidical 
moiiumcut, consisting of five iiiinJCtise stone blocks sur¬ 
mounted hy an eiiurmoos slab. The cuurt-huusti and 
gunnl-lioiiHu of Belloc nixj formed out of a portion of the 
old castle built by Ilowm lo Vieux in tho tculh eeiilurv. 

BELLADOimA. S<-e ATluifA. 

BELLABON'NA LILY (“fair lady" lily), a name 
given in Italy to AmtmjUit Jielladonua, aud so culled 
on acconnl uf its beauty and delicate-hlusiiing flowers. 

It is fonnd wild at the Cape of Good Hoys-, luis bi*conio 
naturalised in tlio diiclics uf Madeira, and is not tuifoiii- 
iiioii ill the gardens of England, when* it liven for ni'inv 
yi-am without shelter, if pLiuted on a sunny liorUi-r well 
protected from wet hi wiuter. See Am \i<Yi.Ui>ArK.^i:. 

l>»T.T-a'wrTMAT.Vini.» (Vurlieella) belongs (0 the 
ciliate section of the chwR I.'ikuhouia. Tlicw' licaiitlful 
animalcules may be found in ponds attached by a long 
delicate stalk or “pedicle" towalor-plaiils, and soroetimcK 
even to the limbs of aquatic Crustacea. I'hc iKnlyhai tho 
idiupe of a bell with a pro]Ls:titig rim, and vIosihI in nt the 
top by II disc-liko cover. luside the c-dgo, and Bcjianiting 
tlio rim from the disc, is a groove or doprowiioii which nt 
one point dee]ie»s tind k‘.ad8 into tho (e$njihaffta or gullet, 
a narrow tube wliicli leads directly into tboccntnilsiibiilanco 
of tho body. .Strnctnrally the body cousints of a single cell 
comjsjsed of pnitiiplatm. Tlis outer layer is thin ami 
transparent, and forms a memhranc or cuticU. Within 
this is the eortiral litt/er, which is firm and gnuiulor; this 
hirer paKses gradually Into a softer and mure iluid siibHtancu 
composing the ceutral moss of the body. In tlie cortical 
layer, and just licucaUi the disc, is seen a clear space called 
the cotttractile vacuole, which expands and euntraets nt 
regular iutcrvalx. Its function is probably excretory. 'I'ha 
nucleus is mi elongated Itody bUuftted in the curtic^ layer. 

In the midst of tho central masa of Uio body several little 
round spaces may be seen, each containing pi^cles of food. 
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Wlicn the contcntB of thwe foo<l-vncnolM» aro dicpstcd, an 
opening iit in tbi< groove of tlio body for tlic cxputBinn { 
of the refuse. Tlie Ktalk eonmuts of two kvers, tli« onter- ' 
most uf wliielt k eoiitinnooH with the cutiric of the hmly. 
Tlu' ceiitnO ]M>rti(m of the stalk k generally fuirrountU-il 
with grannlen, and i» continuous witli the cortical layer of j 
the body. The disc w fringed with jinmenais little hairs | 
or cilia. These cilia, by tlieir regtilur ami mpid move- 1 
iiieiitK, cansR constant enrnmts of water to flow into the ' 
gnilot. Klinute iiiiimals and jilnuts ara caught in these 
wliii'lprsils aud swept into tlin rentrn of the IkhI}*. Tlie 
w hole l)CHly uf the bell-.animalcn1e is capahU- of contraction, 
anil this it dues irften without any ajiparviil stiuiiilatiun. 
The stalk exiila up «]tirnlly, twisting inton cork-screw shajs*; 
tin* disc retracts, and the body asiinines u peur-likn hlia]>e. 
Tliu licll-animaleulcs usually live in colonics, immeroiis 
imlividunhi being attached to tiio Kune foreign hotly. 

Kepnidiietion may Ik* efTected in several different wa^ .s. 
Sometimes the iM-ll-sb.ajted body is split down the middle 
from tlie dise. to the stalk; the two halves ara then 
Bupportetl on the same stalk, and eae.li m-qtiUvs the 
stnieture previously possessed by the wlitde. On tme t»f 
these two portions at the end of the liOtly nearest the 
stalk a fringe of eilia is develojs'd in addition to the cilia 
fringing the disc. This portion is then detarhed mid 
heroines ii frae swiininiiig liull. Strangely enough the 
nrigituil fringe of cilia on tlie disc disuppi-ars, anil a stalk 
is develojH-d at this end of the ImkI}'. while a disc and 
gnilet is fonni'il at the end whieli was attuched to the 
stalk in the original animal. It appears that a n-versc 
jiris’cssf uliicli llujJcy calls ‘'conjugation,’" sonietimes 
•icrurs. (hie of these fai* swimming Isidies, liisliitd of 
dewhipiitg a stalk, sotnetiines attaches ittudf toan ordinary 
stalked tiiiimul. and beenmrs so fused with it that the two 
fonn one individual. Huxley coiisidei’S it ^irobahte that 
this ‘•eoiijugatiim*’ has relation to a sc.MuU process. Itc- 
produetiuii may niso take place by (ji wnMliim, The nurlvuA 
splits up, and portions are iLrou'u on as bnds from llie { 
lower extremity of tlio Usly. j 

Tliv iHilI'iuiimalcnle somitliiiies hceonius nneysled. “ Thu | 
Ill'll liocomcs eonverted into a spheroidal ImhIv, in whidi only ' 
the nucleus and the contractile Tesiclu reiiiaiii distiiignish- 
sihle. This surrounds itself with a stnietnreless envelojH* 
or from which, after ruinaiiiing at rest for a longer or 
shorter time, the licll-Bnimalcate nuiy emerge and resume, 
its former state of existence " (Huxley). 

BSLLAR'BIZN. CABDUTAIi ROBSRT. a famous 
thenhigiaii of the Homan Outludic Church, was Nirn at ! 
Jloule I'ulcLnno, in Tuseany, 4tl» Octolicr, liV12. He j 
enteied the order of Jesuits in 15(i0, was oiihiini'd priest , 
nl Client by Juiisenhis in 17(19, nud elected to the chair of i 
theology at the liiiiversity of Ixjuvnin in IbTO. Having ! 
omipied this positum for six yuuni, he went to Home in 
I.ITti, when! In- was nppointi'd professor of yxileinie.al 
theology in thu new collego founded by On'gorj- XlII. In 
thitO he ncvon]|Mmied thu pope's legiUu into Tranre for the 
pnryioso of affiirdiiig tlm Hapal cause the aid of a master of 
tho contravershd poinU of divinity. In 1599 lie was ninde 
n cardinal, and in 1602 archbishop of Capun. His dl'orts 
to refonn his clergy were uticvasiiig, atid when in 1695 
Paul Y. wishisl to have him constantly at Hume ns an 
adviser, he reisigncil bis bishopric. He was made keqs'r of 
the Vatican lihrarj*, and wonld probably have lieim elected 
pope hut for his connection with the Society of the Jesuits. 
IIo died at Romo 17th September, 1621. Tho great work 
of his Utu was tlio defence of the Chureli of Homu against 
Protestantism, and lie possessed, ucenrding to Bayle, “ the 
best pen for controrersy of any man of his age.” Ills chief 
work, wliieh euntnins tho sulistance of hu li'Ctures ns 
delivered at Rome, was entitled “ Hlsputationcs du Cuntra- 
Tcniis ClfarisUaniD Fidci odversus Imjas temporis liereticos.*’ 
and was published it Rome in three volumes in 1581-82. 


It exhausted tlio controversy as it wns known in those days, 
displayed gri'ot learning, suhtilty of argument, cloamass of 
method and arrangement, and a hrond nnfaltering statement 
of the thuidogienl doginas of the Itonian (Inthnlir. Clmrch. 
His works when published in a enllected edition at Colugnu 
in 1619 tilled sevoii folio volumes. Anotlii-r edition (in 
livii volumes folio) was puIiHsImhI at Venice iiv 1721. lio 
w.as a man of n pure clmrarler, imd an ascetic in his mode 
of life. Attempts havu la'en made by thu Jesuits to pni- 
■■ure his canonization, but hitlierto withont sueeess. 

BXXiLA'RY, a district in tlie Madras I'residniey, 
British India, lying betwi-en Hl^’dO'ond 1.5* 58'N. lat., 
and 75* 49' and 78" 19' K. Ion. The .area is 11,007 
square miles, and the population, according to the latest 
statistics, 1,700,000, The river Tungablmdra bounds It 
on thu iiorlh, separating it faan tho turritorius of the 
Nizam; on thu cast lie the uistvicts of Cuddupith and 
Ktirnool, and on lliu other two sides stretches Mysore. 

The gdieral aspect of the dislriel is a vast surfoce of 
treeless pliin, bnikeii at nnv intcn'ols by granite masses 
that spring iilirujidy from the surrounding sheet of Idark 
eolloii soil like rocks frain the sea. Bellary is, in fact, an 
I exteUNive jdiilenn, tilted up in the west on the shooldcrs uf 
the Ghats, and sloping down sharply towards the eastern 
coiuit. Water is very sriiree throughuul, and vegetation is 
accordingly rare. Iron of, good quality aliounds, and eop- 
lead, miliinony, manganese, and alum are found. Salt 
i .and «iltpi‘tre arv uxlroctuil from the soil. 

I The f.anna of tiiu district includus among mammals tho 
I tiger, panther, ehi'etuh, wolf, black liear, livseiia, wild 1>onr, 

I luiteliqie. Olid s.ombhar deer—the first and bust being vitv 
rare. Among birds the order of Haplores is largely repre¬ 
sented—the bustard, floriean, pea-fowl, p-irtridge. quail, 
MiijH*. goose, nml wnler-fowl tilTord exeelleiit sjwrt; veiioin- 
ons snakes nbuDiid. The fiora is scanty — thu bahut 
(.■liweto oroWm), Ur jiw/wio), and wild date 

(A'fitfc /ii/hxftni) iM'iiig the chief indigenouR trees; but in 
the tiqs's and gai*dcn.s arc foniid the mango, tamarind, 
ciH-oa-imt, p.ahn, banyan, and nim. 

Among the agrienllnral products of the district cotton 
takes the first pliire. In thu raw state it is largely ex- 
pwted 1>olh to Mnilrns and B<niil>ay, and thu iiinnufiu’tnro 
of I'otton goods—cloth, rape, laia*. and «vr[iets—is'cupius a 
large nnnds’r of the piuple. Oil-secils, KUgar-eane, hemp, 
and indigo .are also eultivated. In wisdlen gisals the chief 
articles of export an* the blankets of the Kudlighi l<iliit, 
fur which lliiTc is a d»‘mnud all over tlie Presidcncj'. 
(9itntz-stiunping still forms .an important indnstri' in tlie 
Gouty tdliil', when* also there is a eoiisidemblo manufne- 
tnre uf gloss bangles. Irim-smeltiiig is carried on in thn 

lIl)S]X>l lulllli. 

The climate is extremely dry, the average annual rain¬ 
fall Is'iiig only 17 iiu-hes. Fever exi.sts in an epidemic 
form, (.tphfhalinia is common, owing to the dryness of tlin 
atmosphere .and tlio glare from the granite rocks. 

BF.l.i..viiY,thc chief town of the ilistrict, is situated tlho 
mile's fiom M.adras hy vailw.av. and contains 52,000 inlmhit- 
( nnls. Being the iKMilquarlerh of the district ndniinistrntion, 
ninl of a hripide of the Madras army, Bellary ]m>sw'S(H>s all 
the public establisliments and olhees pertaining tonei\il 
mill iiiilit.ary station of llie first class, isituated on an arid 
plain that stretches fram the foot i>f a nt.-iMi uf granite 
nick 460 feet in height, and .olioiit 2 miles in cirenit, tliw 
town in defemb d hy two lii»*s of furtifie.aticins. Tiie nppiT 
, fort crowns the rock, and Is'ing inacis'sslhle in thu face of 
even the smallest force, may bo considered iinpn'gnablc to 
nsviult. Thu lower fort, eoulalning tho arsenal, guards thu 
eastern Kase. On the site stand suviT-al pvthlie building.'. 
Koiilhwnrd is the native quarler. Cowlo Bdziir, Brnee- 
pcttnli. and Me]|()r-]K‘ttali, containing the finest military 
market in Suntlieni India, and subjiTt to cantonment dis¬ 
cipline. A large tank, uctirly 8 miles in eirvninfuronco 
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will'll qtiitc full, bul wbii'li, bcUi^ very hIiaIIow, tji ns A | 
rulu dry for a |Hirt of every yciir, lies on tiiiK m<1u of tin: 
PK-k. On tlie west lire Rronjii'd tlio p'gimL-ntitl liiivs, sul>- 
Hlaiitiiil hutldinKH willi nccoiiiitiodulioii for two Kuropcflii 
niid two iiAtivu re^iiiiciits. Tlit- cliinnlc U-iiio very dry (in 
cotiHv(|uciie4i of the winds jKVHsiii;; over siieli nn extent uf 
lieuled ]dAin)t Llclkry is considered n healthy station; Iml 
till' heat is /^reiit, the mean n-^ntered in A]iril iM-iii;; 
niid the normal imniuU rainfall lunount.s to only 11!^ niehes. 
'I'linre arc no Uh'iiI manufactures of iniporlaiiee. 

BSLIcBIRD {VhtutuorUynvnn o/Omh) lM‘ioii{;H to the 
family AmiK'lidn* (OilArrKJtKns) of the order 1’ah.hi-;i:i>i. 
It U n native of (jiiiaiiit, and derives its name from the 
HimilAi'ily of its imti's to liiose of ii iiiuflled hell. It nieiis* 
tires iilsint im-hes in leii;'tli, and is of n white isdoiir; 
Ut till) hxseof the hill is a i^lindrintd, ile.diy wattle, elot lied 
with minute white feathers, whieh is tliieeid nnri jieiideul 
when the hinl is quiet, Imt Imsioiih-s lallated wlieii lie is 
under the iadueiiis! of any emotion, and iheti attains a 
lL'ii;;lh of 2 inelies or more, and a diameter of iiUmtii third 
of an inch at the Isise. This cireet is said to Is- jinKluced 
hy tint impulsion of air, whieh is .aftonviirds e-ontinisl in the 
eavil\. The fisid of this hinl eoiisists of fniitsmid benies, 
oecrtsioiially varied with eaterpillurs and other soft inserts. 
Il liM's ill the forests, and is a solituiy bird. 

Till- naiim js also applieil 40 two birds iiiliahitiii;' 
various iiarts of Anstral-ii. 

The Uell-binl of Mew South Wales (^Mitzniillta rnffono- 
phri/it) is one of tlie Hoki-'y-JCaxi.Iis. It has a jieeuliar 
faint liiiklino note, whieh has is'eii luanpared to the sound 
of distant sliiH'p hells. This note is lieni-d with delight liy 
the tvnvoller ns uii indiejitiun that water is at linnd. Tin' 
Idl’d is about 7 iuelies in length, and the geiieial colour of 
the phunoci! is }*ellowish oliu*. 

Till' (’rested Jlell.bird (Orvfwti iiii(luralh'), one of the 
SiiniK". fiiiiiily. extends over the vvliole simtheni |Hirtioii 
of Austr.aliA. It is nlmut 7 inelies in length, and of a 
lielit-browii eidoiir, with the wings and tall darker. It 
is found ill the o]H'n |>arlH of the forest, and jiasses a 
good deal of its time 011 the groaiul. Its note is 
dcscrilH'd by tioiild u.s u pei'iiliar. moiiriiriil jiijiing, and 
it is also a veiitiiloqnist of great jHiwer, its note often 
soniiding ns if at a (siiisideraldc distaiiee, when in reality 
the bird is jierclied li|s)n the hmndi uf a iieighlsinniig 
tree, and then gradually increasing in volume until it 
ap|ieni-s to be just over the head of the luMrei'. Its 
favimrile foisi consislM of grubs and eatei-jiilliU’s. in 
seaieli of whieh it fn-queiitly resorts to iiewly-ploughtsl 
land. The m-st of this s|HS‘ies is usually plansl in a 
grass gniii-tne, and is eiiinjsksnd of HlripM of luirk, and 
lined with dry grass. It lays three eggs, which are ginie- 
rally of a bluisli-wliito eohnir, speckled or streaked mid 
spotted ivith black. 

a village of Fraiiee, in the depai't' 
ment of Ain, on the Swiss fruiitier. It is on tlio raihvay 
from Mai’un to (ieueva, and is situated at the juiielioti of 
the Ulume mid tlio Volscriue. It U iiineh visited on 
ai'Miniit of the disappi'aranco of the. Rhone (“ la IVrt« du 
Rlionu which here flows under a ledge uf rock for alsiut 
1*2(1 yards, and when swollen flows over the rock, ho that 
then* is then a f.nll iilso. 

BXLLX-XLB-SN-imfthc Roman island 

on the west roost of rrniiee, n little M.W. of the nmulli of 
the 1/iirc, in the deisirtment of Murbihan. Tlic iahuid i.H 
of an '.hlong form ; its greatest length from N.W. to iS.F. 
is 12 miles, its greatest bmulth ti. and it ts about G miles 
Iniin the peninsula of QuilMnm. It is surmniuled hy rooks 
and small islets. Tlio cltmato is very mild and healthful, 
and the soil fertile. It abounds in exeelleiit pasturage, and 
- a great noruber of horses ai-e reared. Many of tliO in- 
hahitants are engaged in Gsliiiig mid in the proHen'ation 
sf sardines, plidiaids, unehovii's, £a;. Relle>llu funiw u 


rmiton whii'h Is divided into four cotiitnunes—PalaiK, 
Rmigor, Ixirinaria, and Sanwn, so enllcil fnnn the cliief 
towns on the island. Thu total }in))n1atiun of the island 
is 10,000. Itellc-Ile Mongi-d to (inimiH*rle Abliey in 
the tenth eentnry. and was held by the Kiiglisli in 
irci-tiO. The eliirf town, I’nlnis—which euutaiim morif 
than half the |Hipiilutioii of the Is1utiil>>-iK fortiliisl. nin! has 
stwimlsuit communication with Mantes. There is a liglit- 
liuuse with a fix^I light of the first eloss. 

A mmll island lying about 15 inilci N. 
of the island uf Newfoundland, and about the saiiiedislaiieo 
K. of tliii roast of Labrador. It is near the middle of the 
N.M. entrance to the Slniit of Ih-Ilnlslr, In 51'' 57' N. lat., 
iiiid 55" 40 ' AV. Ion. The island is aUmt 20 inile.s in eir- 
eumfereiiCD. It has a harbour called lairk llarboiir. on tlie 
N.W. side, capable of reeeivliig only small Hands. 

BXLLX'ISLS. STRAIT OF. n ehniitiel between New- 
fouiitlluiid and Tjibrudor, fumin the nortlierii eiitraiiee from 
the Atlaiitie to the Gulf uf St. l.iiwrenrr. The hngtii 
of the stniit, from its commencement at Belleisle Island 
to its teniiiuatimi at Grand Point on the I^ibrailor const, 
is ulsiut bO miles, and its general width alsmt 12. 'J'lie 
iinvigatioii is daiigi'rons. 'I'he Lihrador sid>- is mneli iii- 
deuti-d with Imys, but the const of Newfoundlmid along tlie 
strait is witliout indentations. 

BBL'LSNRSN. WILLIABI. wa.s of a Seoleli fiiiniiy. 
and U'l nme known as a writer in the conimeneeinent of the 
sixteenth century. It is stated tli.U he filled the ollb'e of 
professor of IimiiaiiitY in tli« llnlversity of Paris in 111(12, 
and tluit he was ciuihleil to rcsiilo in that unix ersity through 
the favour of .lames VI. (.lamer. I. of Kiigland). In I (i(IK 
he published his " Cieenmis Priiiceps,” «Se.—•‘a.singular 
work." says Dr. Reiiiielt, bishop of Gloyne, “in nliieh he 
extrae.teil from Cicero’s writings di'tiwliisl remarks, and 
coii)]uvssed them into one regular Isslv contahiiiig the inh-': 
of niouareliieul govenimeiit, with the line of coiiduet to Isi 
adopiisi unit the virtues prii|H)r to Imj eiieimragetl by tlio 
prince hiiiisi'lf.” Tills tnutise, which is culled *‘l)e Statu 
Prineipts,” lie dciUcati'd to Prince Ileuiy, the eldest son of 
King .lames. In 1G12 he published “ Cieintinis Consul, 
Senator, Seiiutnsipic iCunnums "->-tliat is, “ Du Statu Rei- 
publiiau"— ill whieh the naturo uf (lio consular ollieu and 
the constitution uf tbc Roman acuute iiiv treated. Ho also 
coiieeived and jiurtly oxeeiited tho plan of a third work, 
‘•De Statu Prisci Orhifl," wliich was t«i contain a history of 
the pnigifsK of religion, government, and philosophy from 
the times before tlio FWid to their various degrees of 
iinproveiiioiit under the Ilebrewa. Gn-eks, and Roiiiuus. Ho 
had proceeded so far as to [iiiiit a few eupies of his work 
ill l(!15, wlieii he rowilled the few copies of liis last work 
that were aUniad,aud published thu tlircc treatises in lGlt> 
under tlio title “ RcDcndeims de Stain.” Most uf tho copies 
uf this work were lust ut soa, and it couiiequently bocaino 
very seare.!*. Thu ropubliutliun of Hie three original works 
nisive named of “Rulluiidenus de Ktutu” in 17K7, with u 
Liutm prefaee full of fierce political invective against tho 
eliaructor ami nduiinistmtion of Mr. Pitt, and of tiiimcasunal 
culog)' of Mr. liurke, Isird North, and Mr. Fox, from tho 
pen uf Dr. Parr, has mode thu uamc of Uelicndeu familiar 
to the Fnglisli reader. 

BXLLXR'OFHON. a prominent figiini in tlio Greek 
my tliohigy, was sun uf Glaucms, king uf Coriutli, mid grand - 
sun of SisYiMins. His nauiu wits IlipiKiiious, but he lx 
iH'tliT known by thu epithet of “Slayer of Uellerus" {Btl~ 
In'itjihnn). It was on flying from Corinth on aceonnt of 
tlie mimler of Uellerus that lie took refuge with hia 
friend Prostus, and tbero mot with Anteo, to whom ho 
iicteil the part of Josujih with Potiplior’s wife. Proctus^ 
believing his wife’s tale, sent Uellerophnn to .lubatos, king 
of Lycia, with b sealed letter of introduction—the letter 
rirally containing, however, instructions for the diaifh of tho 
young iiiiiii. Lveia was ravaged by Chimera, a firu-breatlilug 
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tiioiiHttT. witli tliH KiioiilJoni of 11 tiuli, lliH miildlo of a ' 
aiul Piidin;; with the tnil of a drn^on; tlim; )ic41<)h. 
liHi, li»d tIuK iiiuiifiU'r, onu of uucli <>f tin; thrvu miiinal-s 
iiiuucd. Ity fnvimr of Atheim, ](cili'ru|>]it)ti olitnimil ]K)h- 
wiLsion of tiiu wiot'ul horeu I'koahua, cutchin;; Iiiin with 
the hridlc while he wn.s driiikiii;; lit tin' well 

I’ii'ciii'. On l'o;rjU>tis Ik'HoiDpinm roKO into tliv air, wlience 
h<! killed Chitiiu'iA with his nrrows. •Tohiitex had set him 
lijsjii this enter])! iso hojiiii^ ho would fail; he iiowoulrapjicd 
him hy »ii ntrdiusli, hut nil the spies iveru sloiii. 
yiuldiu]; to fate, the kiii^ ^nvu Ttolloro|du>ii his dniipUtor to 
wife. Homer says that llellcrophon became melancholy, 
mill, himself feelhi;' god-funaken, nlMmium-d tliu society 
of men. I.:iler poets dPcJorvd that this wius liecnuso he 
liiid nttemptud to sealu heaven uu I'ey'iuus, when he was 
tlirow'i: to earth by the horse, stun^ by u {'odfly sent from 
i^eiis himself. 

BSltliXR'OPHON is a (ti'iuis of fossil Hliells, rich in 
speeies. nliieli is-eur exclusively in the rulaxizoic fonnntions, 
as in the Silurian strata, Uovoniati rocks, and mouiituin 
IhiH-stoue. It has Ihvii Ri'nerally referred to Cephalo- 
]sh1.i, and eousiderod auulofpms to the livin;: Arpmauto. 
ISut its true plant i.s now held to )>u umoii;; the Uastkiio- 
I'ODA, stiiiulin;' near Atlaiitii, and fomiins; n jtoims of the 
fuinity Alliuitidte, ordi f Hktkuoi'oda. Tlio sliell is srm- 
inetrieal, spJieneal or disc-slmped, and convolated. liavin;; 
but few wliorls, which may Isi cither smooth or wnlpturcu ; 
the convex mur;;in lias n doi-sal keel. The a|iertiire i-« 
p'Uerally noteiied on the dorsal ship. Tlie p-uus is distri- 
luiled oNer Korlli Ameriea, lCmi>pp, AiUitiaJia, and India. 

BBLLSS liSTT&XS, n vu^ue term usnl by the 
French, which has Ins'n adopted by otin-r untioufi, to sipiify 
various lighter brauehesof knowledj'e which are the produce 
of the iina;'ination and taste mtiier than of serious study 
ninl ri'ilectioii. llelles leftrcs may Is* said to answer to tlio 
Hhrtv liiimttmvrvA of the laitin Iniipiop'. and to the Eii;;' 
llsli expression *‘isilite litcmtun*.” . Crilicisiii forms the 
hulk of hvllen Ultrex; books u]M)n hisiks," and fnptivu 
verM-s, detached essays, frngiiieiils of history, nil that is light 
und cnlvrUuning.eveii frivolous sometimes,ns upys^sed to the 
mure serious works iu literature, come under this term. 

BBTiLEV J liTtB, n siibnrb in the north-east of Ihtris, 
whieh ei.iitnins several huge maimfaelories, iitnl is cliielly 
inltahited by the working dossps. It was the stronghold 
of tlie Comumnists iu J871. From the park of liuttvs 
Ohnmuut then: is n tine view o%'er Paris, and it is a vitv 
favourite resort of tho humbler class of ]>l<-nKure-fUH>kers. 
Paris derivosits eliief water supply from springs at Ik-llnvillr. 

BXLLE'VILlE. tho rupital of tlie c'uunly of St. Cliilr, 
Ttlinois, Uiiiu-d States, about 14 miles S.K. of St. Ixiuls. 
It stands on an r'lnineiiee in tlic midst of n fertile district, 
und has a pusl trade. The town coDtnins bn'werie.s, flour¬ 
mills, distilleries, foiindries, anil Ims some good jiublie 
buildings. Tho pupulutioii iu 18K0 was the 

majority of who>u are (Ii-nunns. 

BXXiZtSY, a town of Frauee, in the dcjiartmcnt of Ain, 
is situated nciu* the Ulionv, 39 miles K. of Lyons, is the 
scat of n bishupriu, founded in 412, and has a ealhislral, 
jiulilic librnry, tribumd of first iustunce, a coUcp*, nml 
4tKd) iiiliobitanls. Therw arc Dnuiufuelnres of silk and 
muslin, and in tlio lieighboarhood excellent lithugrAphie 
stuiii's are found. Tho town is of givnl anlii]uity, and 
there uni tlio reinaiiis of n Boman Winple. 
BSXiXfFIiOWSB. Seo CAMrANULAci':.!-;. 

BELUO'XRENT (from bellnm, war; niid fjero, to 
wage), a nation, power, or country eanying cm war. 

BELIil'NI, GENTI'LX. the oldest son of Jncojin 
llcllini, one of tho earliest practitioiiere in oil painliiig, was 
hum at Veuieai in 1421, Uu was employed, in oonjiinp.tion 
with his greater brotlicr Giovanni, to decurale tho counril 
chamber of tho Veiictiuu dogo’s polaei'. Some of Ik-Hiai's 
pictures were taken by eouuncrciul sjicculaturs to Constan¬ 


tinople, and Mohammed II. sent Itelliid an invitation. He 
was eonrtisiiisly rceeinsl by tlio sultiin, who sat to him for 
his jmrtmit. Among other works jointed for tliu soltaii 
WHS thw“ ik'lieailiiigof .St. .lohn.” This wns priiitly ndmiitsl 
by Moliamnied, who pointi'd out. nevertlieU*sK, soniu in- 
urcumey in tho marking of the dissevered nis-k: and, in 
order to prove tho jusliee of Ids criticism. )k.‘ ordertai tho 
head of a slave to bo struck olT in (be iiresciieo of tho 
nstoiiished artist. Fnmi this miaiicut 11011110 never enjoyed 
an lioiir'K tr.nii|iullity until lie Imil obtained leave to return 
to Yenier. Molimmned dismissisl him with many nuuks 
of favour, placing .a pibl elmiii round his neck, nud giving 
liim letters to Die Venetmu scnule exjiressivu of his sutis- 
fiu'tiuii. Ho was engaged in vurjous public works after 
his return to Veuiee, for wbieh Iiii was requited by the 
repnlilie with an hunonrahle jicnsion fur life, und the order 
of St. Mark. Ill- diisl hi 16 U 1 . 

BETiTiI'KI, GIOVAN'in. the m>ii of .Liropo, and the 
hiotlier Ilf Dcntilo llellLui, wns U>ni at Venice in 1422 . Hu 
contributed {M-rhaps more than any ])iiiiiter of his time to 
«-manci]>nte .art fi'om the dry Gotliic manner of his prude- 
eessors. ('(iovnmii orunna'iited the puldie edifices and 
i-huii-hes of Veiiieo und other cities of Italy with u pro¬ 
digious iinmlK-r of paintings, nml continued Ids laltuiirH 
lu n very lulvonred iig<'. A few- uf his small pictni-i-s 
;iro to Is* found in Kngland; hilt it is naly by liis largo 
works in Italy that an ailei|ua 1 e idea of his jsiwera euu 
Ik* formisl. Ilu died in 1 ol 2 . 

BKLLI'NI. VINCEN ZO, u nioderu timsieal eomposer 
of eousideralile relehrity. was the mmi of lui organist, and was 
Isim in iKOti. nt Catania, in Sieih. Ih-llini w;ui cdacateiL 
in the CuiLservaiorio at Nniilcs, under Zingundii, nud in 
that city, before he leid enmjileted Ids tw<*iitiefh ye.ar, Ini 
jinslnri-d .-III ojK-ni, ‘•llinneu e Ferii;m(lu,’' nt the Thcatii* 
San (‘arlo. 'I'liu following year he wrote, for tho Scnl.i 
.'it Milan. II Piruta;*' and iiiis was Buceeedud by "Li 
Stmideni*'at tln-s.imepl.'ice; "LaSlllmAmbula”(.hls 1 naster- 
]liee(•) at Naples ; •* I Cupuletti ed i Moiitw-ehi" at Venice; 
“Norma” (a work still holding the stage) at Milan; “I 
Pm-itaiil'* for the Theatre Italieii .-it Paris, &c. He died 
in of dy.scntery from overwoik, aged but tweiity-idnc. 
liulliid's moral cliameler stiHnl liigb, and Ids iiimiiiers and 
eoiupinitions Were 111 strict neeonlaiiee—agieenble, tender, 

I and elegant. He rarely uttempti-d tbe brilliant, and never 
nspiml to the sublime, or cvi-ii the lofty. A .swi-etneiw of 
ineliidy,n litnessof lionnoiiy, and an adaptation of tliuKoniid 
to the M-iisc, luoru frequent than with most of tltu upora 
wiitersof the early jmrtof the eenturj-, characterize all his 
works. Thu snhjei-ts he chosu weiu iuten-ating, und jilared 
Is-fore the public by a lanly of ue.tors and singers who weru 
able and willing to do them every jsisbihlu justice, llullitii 
may U.* n-ganled as a brilliant follower of llossini; and it 
says nineli fur the nubility of soul of the gn-uter and older 
artist, that he helled lictlini during his slioit career with 
unvarying kindnctM. 

BSLIilNZO'NA, a widled town iu the enulimofTiomo, 
Kwitzerlniid, is situated on two hills, one on each side of 
the Ticino nt the eiitmnee of the Kiviern Vulluy. It is K 
miles from the liead of the Lngn -llnggiorc, on the high¬ 
road of the St. (iolhord, has u very linu ehureh, a college, 
all nrsi'Uul, and 2 oO() inliahitaiits. There nn* sevenil ndneil 
feudal castles in tlie m-iglibourliiWHl. It is the seat of tho 
eniitomil govcrnniunt for six years alteriiati-ly witli Locarno 
ami Lugano, lu former times It was n place uf grout mili¬ 
tary iiiiportaiiee, as its castles eotnpleti-ly defended tho 
valley ill whieh it is situaU*d, and it was n.'goi'ded us t)m 
ki'V Ii-oiu Lombardy to tjerniauy. It has the scene 
ot iMiiiiy eunlliets btitween the Swiss and the ItnllnnH. Thu 
tiiwii is protected fnnn thu overflowing of lh« Ticino by a 
thiiii mure tliaii 2400 fis-t long. The river is crossed by 
a bridge of ten arches upwards uf 7 U 0 feet in length. 

BSLIfMETAL. See Alloy. 
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BXLLO'NA, tl)o of war among llic Romans, 

ill nil prolmbility a Sabine divinitT, nlwnj^A nicutioni'd oh n 
oompAiiion of Mars, oftm ns bin slnirr or liis wifr. Sli<* 
cum-ttjwndo in some mcnnnrc with Eiivo of the (Jrwks. 
Bcllonii, oriKihftlly Dnellon.n (ws tlie nrtiele on the leltcr B). 
jH u feminino odjoctirc, whicli with tho mmn *ica ntgnifieK 
the giiddons ubwar (from helfum, wnr). 

A princiiilM which pwailcs the Roman jiiyfhuhigy is the 
division of cndi object of fear or desire Ijetwifu deities 
of eltiier hcx. So also Dinnus, or Jniiiis, iho Roman god 
of light until tile Greek A]mi11o usurjiwl this clmracter, IhmI 
for counh^rpnrt the gmlcless of light or the moon 

(from rfiM, day). Bestde.s Dinniis and Diana, then* occur 
Vuloamifi .and Vestn, the god and giiddess of hre, &c. In 
the same w.ay lliey h.ad Mars, togi tlior witli Bellonn, to 
preside in-er war. 

The temple of Belloim was fnimded hy App. Clntidlns 
Gteons. 2UC, during the Sniniiite w.ars. The priests 
wounded Ihemsulves in ofTering sacriliee. The psldess 
was UMiallv ivjinwnted ns wearing a helmet, and bi-iiriiig 
n shield in one hand, in the otlier a tiixhmiid, a s]K‘iir, or a 
bloody seonrge. Sometimes she was hlmving a trumpet, 
or Uttering a war-cry and rushing to the e<>nib.at. tier 
image w very frequently seen on the coins of the limttii. 

BXXXOT. JOSEPH REME. n Kreneh naval oflierr 
and distinguished Arctic explorer, was iMirii at Baris IKth 
March, lH2i5. In May, iHfil, In*, went .as u votnntiTr in 
the expedition sent out to seandi tor Sir .luhii Knmkliu, 
Killing in the J’rtHce Alittrly eonmianded hy Captain 
Kennedy. Dnring this voyage ho diseovered the strait 
named after him. He went a se«-rmd time with Captain 
liiglelield in ll.BI.S. J'hfcnir-, Imt on tlie 21st March, 
lie was killod liy Isdiig carried hy a violent gust of 
wind into a emek in the iei>. His “.lonrnal of a Voyage 
to the Bolar Seas made in search of Sir .luhn I'r.iiiklin, in 
was pnhlisiied, with a memoir of his life, at 
I'aris (two vols. An Engljsli translation was pub¬ 

lished at lamdon in 

BELLOWS. Sn* lti.(>\nNa MAriTTNus. 

BSLLOWS>FZSH. See Tui'mi'kt-ftnii. 

BELLS. on sliiplxsard, are used ns a Kiibstitafe for 
clocks. A sliip's hell is iisttally hung at the lieam of the 
forein-stle. hut M»netinies to a tn-mn near the niizen-mnst. 
'J'ime is dividnl into watidies or periods, usually of four hours 
each, and each Imlf'liouT is nmi ked by striking the hell. Tiic 
nnmlier of strokes de|M'iids on the mimlHT of Imlf-hourR 
I'tiqoied during that partienlar watch, nnd !«>♦ on the hour 
<-r lime, as in onlinnry reckoning. 

BELLU'NO (tile ntioient Jhlnuuni) is the en)iit:i] of a 
]irovincc of Northern Italy, niid stands on a hill Is'tween 
tile Ardo nnd the Kinvo, whieh here unite. If is tlie sent 
of tho Bishop of Beltano-rL'ltrc. Tlie town is well built, 
hits a handsome r.itliedral, nnd is adorned with several 
murhle fountains. A uiassivc canqumilo, 2]h feet in 
lu-ight. commands a • oantiful prospeet. It has a gyiinia- 
siiim, several elementary sehools. and n good public libriir}*. 
M'nler is 5tipplk-d from the neighbouring hills hy ineaiis 
of nil nqneduet. TJiere nn* manafnctiires of silk, was, 
Jentlicr, mid pottery, and a goo<l trade ill wood. Tlie 
po]>ulHtiou ill was 

BELO'IT, a city in Wiseonsin, Uititeil Stales, on the 
RoeW River, 40 miles S. of Madison. It is built upon two 
plaiuK. oue rising iibmptly (10 or 70 fis-t from the other, 
ami j.s reguhiily laid out with hnmd stri'ctK ornamented 
witli tiue trees, ami Binromided by fertile pniirics, Inter- 
sperK'.'i uiili gro.-es of tiiiilxT. The e.ity was jiieorp«imted 
in Ik.'ifi, and contains Mune tine elinreJies and sehouls, nnd 
is till! sent of Rihiit tlollegi*, well endowed and very 
tinurisliiiig. Tliere nro varions niannfncturey. nod the town 
IS comieetecl by riihviiy Isith with tho Mississippi and 
Lake Miehlgnii. Tlie population in 1880 was 4700, 

BELOO'CBISTAN. Sis) Bai.ociiistan. 


BEL'PEB, a market-town in BerliyBliiro, is situated 
on the east hank of the Derwent, 7 miles N. of Derby, and 
Idt from Loudon by tho Midland Railway. TIio name is a 
corruption of the French lieav-repalrr. (beautiful retrc*ftt). 
The prosperity of Belpor is of m(»dcm date, ami is princi- 
jially owing to the establisliment of large wittim works 
hy the Strutt family, one of wliom is I.onl Helper. Tlie 
town is now one of the most ftourisbing in Derbyshin*, and 
in addition to its oitton mills thcro aro mnnnfaetnres 
<if cottim nnd silk, hosiery, nnd gloves, nnd an iron 
foundry. The older buildings form a very siiutll part of 
the place, which consists cliiofiy of modem honses. with 
neat exferiorB, while flower-gardens, oivlianls. and planta¬ 
tions aro fiuit Bpreadiiig over the rising-grounds about the 
town. Gritstono, wliieh tho neighlionrliood furnishes of 
exi’clleiit quality, is much usisl in building. I'he ancient 
ehii|H-l being too Bmoll fur the increas<sl population of tlm 
]»lnce, a iic-w church has been erected on a U-ld elevation 
nlswo the town, and from its situation and iirelntectim*, 
which U of tho florid English style, is a groat ornament to 
the jiincc. There is another modem chiindi, and ]tlae.i'8 of 
worship for Unitarinnn, Indepi'iidenfs, (itmenil and I*ar- 
tieular Baptists, nnd Wesleyan oud Brimitivc Mi-tlusHsts. 
Tlie nninn workhouse is a fnu* specimen of IClixahi'tlinn 
ar<-hitecture. A cemeU-ry, 15 acres in extent, ivns laid 
out in 18(10, on a slope above the Derwent. The popula¬ 
tion of BeljHT in 1881 was 1)875. The surrounding seeiiery 
is very hcaulifiil and piclun'sqne. 

BEL'SHAH, THOBlAS.wa0lHim at Bedford In IT.'iO. 
His father, the Rev. .lames Belslmm, was a man of rinssicnl 
at tiiininents. He was educated at the Disuentcrs* AeaJeiiiy 
at J).aven(r)', in which he became assistant tutor, nnd s-uhse- 
quently head of the institution, which office hr tillo*! from 
1781 to ]78f). He was also the minister ef the .'hicioty of 
I'rotrstant DlMcnters at Dnventry, nnd ho niiglit pnihniily 
have continneil in these capaeUivs during the remainder of 
his life but (or a etinn;;c which took place in his religious 
opinions. Ho luad been educated in (he dootrincs of Cal¬ 
vinism. but h.aving embraced Uiiitarianisin lie relinquisiied 
his connection both with the oeademy nnd with his ron- 
gregntion. Almut this time, a new college being estahlislied 
at llnekney by (hose DisseDtci*s who were friendly to un¬ 
restrained religions inquiry, it was placed under tlie direction 
of Mr. Belsliain, but in a few years it sunk, for want of 
funds to Bupport it. Before this event tmik place ho was 
chosen to the vai'ant pulpit of Dr. Priestley, hytlie (!ni\el 
Pit cpngreg.ation. Eleven years nftmvnnls, in 1H(15. on 
till) death of Dr. Disney, the eollcague and surx^Bsor of 
Mr. l.inJwy, Mr. llelsham removed to Essex Stix-et Chu/iel, 
l.ond(in, of wliich he continued the pastor during tho 
remainder of his life. 

From the lime that Mr. Belsham nvowinl his conversiou 
to the doctrines held hy tho Uiiitarims, he espousnl their 
eiiiisn with great zeal, and advanced it by applying his 
talents and learning to its defence. Tliere is hardly any 
hmneh of tlicology, r.r of tho doelrinos or evidcnc»*s 
fif revelation, on whicji Mr. Belslinm did not publish his 
thoughts. But Mr. liclsImm'B literary works were not 
exclusively theological. In 1801 he published “Elements 
of tho Pliilusrqiliy of tho Human Mind nn<^ of Moral 
Philosophy." As a follower of Hartley, ho resolved all 
mental jihenomma into the association of ideas. H« died 
at linmpstead. 11th Novetnlicr, 1829. 

BELSBAE’ZAB, viceroy of Babylon, nnd non of 
Nnhonetus, the last king of BabyloniiL He perjf'bed, 
n.c. 638 or 5.37, on the night when Babylon was etnnned 
hy C^ms, wlio dn-w of! tlie watora of tho Kupbrates and 
iiiarelicd his tnsips tlimngh its channel whilo the inhahit- 
fintK went celebrating n fitstlvnL This noconnt, contained 
ill the Book of Daniel, is conflnned by Xenophon and 
<ither nneient bistorionB. Nnhonetus, contrary to tlio usual 
custom, admitted Belshazzar to a shore in the guvernment. 
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TIjotp were tliiiR two kiiiKs «if Babylon at tlii« and | 
it w fvulcnt (liat tli« writiT <if tlm Bfiok of Daniel wus 
nequmnU'd with tliin fact, tliou^h he does not mention it, 
from clinp. v. 7, 1(5, 20, whom among the rewards offm’ti 
is that of l)ciiig made tliu third ruler hi tli<‘ kingdom. 

Tlic iiistory u{ liulKhuzuir bus boeii r fnvourite subject 
for poets and artists: the painting of Ilelshnz^ar'n fe.aat by 
Marlin, itiid the dntmns of Milmnn and Ifaiinab More on 
this snbjeid, are well known. See .also Uabtixinia. 

BCLT. whieli ill Dullish, os in KngUsh, means n girdle, 
is the name given to two of the three straits wliicli lead 
from the Cattegat ti> the BalLit: Sea. Tlic lliree sltailb iiro 
iJie .'*oi:ni>, the Great Bolt, mid the Little D«dt. 

The <irrnt HHt, in its nortlicrn part, sep-arates the 
islands of Zealand and Fuiien, and is aliout 12 miles wide; 
but at its Boutlierii extremity it is divided into two struitx 
by the* ihlaiid of T.uiigeland. Tho e-astom one of these, Im-- 
tweim J.:nigcland and l^ualand, is about S miltw wido; the 
western one, In-tween Ijingi-lami and tlie iHluiid of 'J’aasinge. 
is only lialf as wide. The whole length of tbo Groat Belt 
is nimitt 70 miles. Tlie depth of water varic-s from 5 to 
25 fiitlmms. The navigation is dangerous, owing to iiumer- 
ons hIiouIs and smull low islands. 

The Little Jtcll, ill its northern pari, BoparateH .Tulland 
from Uii: isle ol l-'nnen, and in iu suullieni juirt i-xtiuidK 
la-twi-cii the jsliinds of Aroe siiid Alneii. Its whole length 
is aliout XO miles. Its breadth is very variable. At its 
northern entrain e, op^Kisite Fnsleriea, it is only a mile 
■widu; a little farther south, .at Middlefahrt, tho width is 
only half a mile; hctwceii Ansi and Alsen the breadth is 
Jilmiit V miles. The depth varies from 4 to 27 fathoms, 
and the uavigatioii Is mon- dangerous than that of the 
Great Belt, owing to simihir i-nnses. Thero is a cnirent 
thmngli (lu-M! straits from the Baltie towards the (iermaii 
<>ceun, hut Ihe piuisiige thniiigh the .Sound is usually jin*- 
fi*rred by largi- vessi-ls. 

BKL'TEIN or BXL’TAinB, the juimc of a kind of 
festival, fomii-rly observed in Ireland and Seotland, in 
jiioKt pliires on (ho Ut of May. Jn some parts of the 


west of Scotland it was ohsm-ed on St. Peter's Day, 29Ui 
.Tnini. In Ireland we find two bclteius, ouc on tbo 1st of 
May, tho other on tho 2l8l of .lune. To tho boltein also, 
iu all ppiliahility. tho iin-s which were futmej-ly lighted in 
soiiio parts of England on Midsnininer F.ve arc to lie re* 
finTial. Boltuiii, it has boeii alleg<*d, idgnities the fire- of 
Baal, the worship of wiinm is hnpposeil to ^avo existed in 
I'higland, .Scotlaud. and Ireland in tho remotest period of 
Druidicol superstition. Tlio Phamieinn Ihul denoted the 
Sun, os Abliturotii did the Moon. Belti-in wok therefore 
tho fin! ligliliHl iu lifltKmr of the Sun. whose return and 
visible influenee upon tho prmluetiuim of tho earth warn 
tlius oek'bmted. J.a »a Jtenl tina and neen na Heal linti, 
in tho Irish huiguiigc, nre tho day and the eve of Beni’s tiiv. 
The earliest nccount of bcltein is that given by Connac, 
nrclihishop of Cnshcl, idiout tin- year Hbf, w*ho K]K'akR of 
two fires being kindled near eaeli other, aud tlie eattlc 
being driven K-tWH-n tlicin—the men also puwhig hetwei-ii 
them ns a means of insuring he.altl). At the beginning of 
till! (‘ighteeut]i eeiilury llio (unvniony was oliserved in tho 
Uighliinds of Scotland on the 1st May. A feast was held 
ill the open air, and a cake Iwvked on the einlicrs of the firo 
was used us a im-aiis of drawing lots, the |ierw>a on wliom 
the lot fell being p-qnin-d to hup fhrei- times through tho 
ilamoK of the liiv, in order to bring good luck for tbo 
ensuing yenr. The oliscnunec of bellein in the British 
isles nt n remote pmod, shows how widespread tho pnu- 
tiee of lire-worsliip in jiriuieval times must have Wn. In 
almost every land traces of it appear, and the still provuil- 
iiig eustom of liglilhig {aw/fres is only a relic of the old 
HU)A'rstitiuii. The jiractiee of ligiiUiig Hr-.s on Midsummer 
Kvo ill England, in honour of tiie smiiiner solstice, is fully 
Uliistnitcil by Brand, in his ‘^Popular Antiquities,*' vol. i. 
p. 2315 ct seq. Bonfires were also pretty generally lighted 
ill Gmit Britaiii on lut Noveinlmr, us a tcKtiiiiony of thank¬ 
fulness for the newly gallierisl harvest. 

BBLT0R'BKT, n small town in tlic ouuiity of Cavan, 
Ireland, ift situated on the eastern bank of the riviw Erne, 
nlmut half-way hetwia-u f<ung)i Oughleruiid l.ough Erne. 



'i'he Northern Beluga (2>r7ii^(i Iritc'if, 

It is n miles fivim Cavan nnd 90 from Dublin, being 5 ! business e.arried mi iK-iiig in corn and distilling. The 
miles from tiiu Beltnrbct junction on Us* C-avan aud Cluiies ^ popnlaiiou iu ixsi was IKOT. 

hrmich of the Mtdbind (Sn-at Western Jtailway. Barges j BBLU’OA is a genus of Cctacka belonging to the 
convey coals, timlicr, ^c., on tho Erne, when tho waters | DoLflUM family. Tlio uorliiem Is-lnga or white whale 
ani high, from Belleck up to Belturhet. The town con- \ leuctit) derives its name from tho uniformly 

tains Pnitcstant and Uomnn Catholic churclicB, a SIcthoilist i while colour of the skin. It is an inhabitant of the 
mccting-houw, and several schmils. It is irregularly built, northern was generally, being especially numerous off 
bat liaa a good market, and is a thriving place, the ehief | the coast of Greenland, nnd in Hudson's Bay and Davis’ 
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Strait. It fonns lui extremely Mrikin^' object, ami is rr- 
inarkiible for its elepuit syminetry nml f«tr itH netivity. 
It is f,Tvg«rioua ninl fullowH ships, herdiu" in numbers to 
the extent «if forty or fifty iudindoals, whith ari! seen 
tjnuicfidly tumbling uImvu and Indnn- the occiuis suifaeii. 
Two examples liavc been raptured ofT the liiili-sii rojist. 
(hie of tluste iwis seen in the Mi-dway in IKlU, and it was 
KubsiHiueutly snot near Upiior (Jastle. It iiuuLsnred mthcr 
more than l.'i ftsit in length. Tlie otlirr w.ns killed in llie 
Frith of Forth, near Stirling, on tin- <>lli .lime, I HI 5. This 
whale was supposed to niii up the river in parsult of saliixm, 
and it Was at last killed by tiie salini>ii-iisher.s near the 
Abls’y of Cniiiluiski-iitielli. It wius a iimli’ siHt-iinc-ii, and 
measured ].’(feet 4 iiiehesin length. 'J'heflesli of thels'lnga 
is coiiKuIrreil g«sKl eating by the (.ireriilaiidcrs, whilst 
the oil ih still more highly extolled. Tlie skin is niiule 
into leather. Neither tlie iii:i]r nnr the female exhibit any 
dorsal tin. 'J'he d:i>ii usual)} produees two young ut u 
birth, the suckers having iil tiist a Wuish-g^y colour. 
There are ti-rtli in both jaw.s, but the Hiiull eonirni teeth 
ill the iront of the jaw.s freniieiitly drop out in maturity. 

BJXVMDKRE, in areliitiadure, is a Miiall ImiliUng 
roiistmeled at the top of a lioust* or )ui1aee, uiul ojm'ii to 
the air at. least on one sale, nml often on all. The term is 
an Italian eonipoiiiid, MgniKing “a line view;" and in Italy 
it is coiLstriicled cxpiT.ssIy for that pmpose, eombiiiisi witli 
tlie objeet of enjoying the cud rveiiiiig breejuj. The most 
eclebruled cuiistnietion of lliix kind at Home, wliieli b: in 
tlie V.-iticaii, was built by jVi'miuule in that part willed the 
(yourt of the llrlvisleiv. It eonluins the famous nnli<{Ue 
Apollo (Afoi.u) JJki.vkdkui;). Itehederes are not uu- 
ruiiiimm in l''rnuce; hut the term is ajiplied rather 1» a 
Mimnier-liousc in a park or gjmleii, than to the eonstme- 
tioiis on the top.s of hoiisiis. 

BZLZO'N^ GIOVAN'NX, wa.s a native of I'.ulun. 
He was the son of a barber, and was ls>ni hi J77H. 
lie ]>ASsed Ids early youth at Nome, where he intended to 
enter the nioiinstie life, but in the year IKDO lie left Jlalv, 
nml visiliHl in siuH’e'ssiuii several p.arls of Kiirii|H>. In IHU.'I 
lie arrived in Kiigl.nid, where be msiu after liiurrieil; and 
alter nine years’ residem-e in Kiiglau.l, ilnring part of whirh 
he gained his living liv cxldliitiiig fwils of strength, he set 
ufl with his wife for I’ortiigal mid S(Knn, fnnii wlienee, 
ill iHI.'i, he pmewled to Egypt to constmet a liyilraulie 
iiiiwldiie for irrigiifiiHi; hut this, owing to the prfjudiee of 
the iiulires. was aliaiidinii'd liefore it was completed. Hel- 
zoiii was employed by the IlritUh ecnisiil to remove the 
eolo-ssal bust, commonly, hut iiicorroetly, ealled the Voiiiig 
^lemnon, which lie accomplished with great ingenuity, 
slii|ijss| it in 11 Iwrge wlneli sailed down to Hosettn, 
und (lienee to Alexandria, wliere it was i<lii]ipej for 
Kngland. It is now in the iSritlsli liiuseuni. Ilew'aa 
the first to oja-ii (he guilt temple of Almnsanibul, or 
l]isamlinl, wliich is cut in Iho side of a nniuntain, and 
the front of which was so iniieh enctimliercd by the 
aisnmiulatwt sand that only tlie upper ]iart of it was 
visible. In 1817 Bei/oiii iiiaile u N'coiid journey into 
L'ji)«»r Egypt and Niibi.*!, during whieJi he innde excavations 
ut Cnnuik, on the eastern side of the Nile, and found tliere 
a eolos-soi head of gruiule, several statues, nn oltur with 
basso-rilicri, sphinxes, &c. But one of the greatest dis- 
eovcrl-s of this enterprising traieller was the o|H!ning of a 
splendid tomb in the Uclvin cl Molouk, or Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings. lie found out by guess the right 
entnuiis'. wjiiuli had been blocked up for ni.any centuries, 
had it cloiueil, and ut last made his way into the sepuU 
child cl.imiburs cut iu the ralcansms iwU, and riclily 
adorned with pi<'tnres in low relief and hieroglyphics 
iwinted in the biiglit<*st culonrs. lie also diseovered tlm 
entrance info tlie sceoud gient pyramid of Ghizcb, and 
penelratoil into the central elmiiibcr, the existence of 
which was before uiikiiowu to Europeans, 'tliongh it 


npiwnml from an insrri|itioii found tlicre that it had iHnm 
entered by the Arulis. In 1818 he discov'cred the mins of 
Bcivnii’O, «llc. At last, in iSopteniher. 1810, he left Egypt, 
owing to an atleiiipt liuving lieen mmlc u)>on his life. 

I 111 his arrival iu England lie jiublished his ^ Narrative of 
the Operations and ivecent Diseoveries within the Pyramids, 
Temples, Tvinhs, .and lixeaiathms in Egypt luid Nnhia” 
(.4(0, Jyondou, l8tf(l. with an atlas). In iK^tllinsetod'oiii-e 
iiiore for Africa, with the intention of jametrating to the eity 
of Tiiidaietoo, tlie object of so iimiiy uiisuecossful attempts, 
hut lie <lied on the Ord of Deceiiilier, 183.1, .at a jiluee railed 
Onto, in the kingdom of Benin. Be was bnried there under 
a large tire, and a Bim]ilii inscription was placed on his tomb. 

BEM’BSX, u genus of ]iynieiio{iteiuu8 iiiseets, form¬ 
ing the tyjiieal group of the Bembwidae, a family of the 
Fossonioi. The spis'hu are jiccnliar to hot climates, nml 
ill Konie instances mueli niscmhle wasps iu size and coloui. 
One ppecies, Jitmbrx ros/mfff. is found in the s'mth of 
Euro|H‘. The females form oliliipie cyllndrien) burrows in 
sandy hanks, with a ivll at the Isdtom of e.ieh. ‘‘The 
little miners,” mivs Bates, “cxcavalc with Iheir fore feci, 
which in'll strongly built niid fumislieii with a fringe of 
stiff hiistles; they work with wonderful ra]>idity, and the 
sand tliruwn out iHmcnth tln-ir IknIics Issues iu nnitimiouH 
sticaniH.’’ When her burmw U cuustnutisl the female 
collwts Yurinu-i flics as food to lier young, darting in eh:i*c 
of them wilh astonisliing rapidity. Having de|K)sited five 
or s'x flies ill a cell, bhe Iny.s in it a single egg. elu.se.i tlie 
, mouth of ilin burrow, and jiroceeds in the same mumicr 
I with another cell. The larva, when hatched. iH-gins to 
* bail iijMin the inijirisoned Hies, whieh sen-o till it assumes 
I the puxNi slate, after whieh it souii eliuiigcs to n ficrfect 
I iiiMs't. Tliongh not slrletly social, yet tliesc insects are 
I iipl to form (heir burrows in tlie immediate neiglilsiurhcsMl 
[ «>f each other; the asswiation being of cunrse between 
iudivhinals of the same speehts. 'J'he burrow of the Bem- 
liex, artfully as It is closed, is liable to invasion. A 
iM-auliful iiiMS't, PanoTper curttea, is enabled, by the 
spimi struetiive of its legs, to force an entrance, whieh it 
docs with the tail foremost; it then de|MisilH nn egg, 
which Imtches in tJie following bpring. and the Jan-a of the 
BemlM'X thou becomes the prey of that of the Pamir|icH. 

BZM'BO. FtBTBO. CABDINAI., u rclebnitcd 
Italian author, was honi in Venice 2Utii May, 1470. Hia 
eduditioii commenced at Florence, was continued nt Vciik'o 
and Messina,Olid completed at Padua He adopted tlieeccle- 
siaHtie.aI profession, und, devoting himself to the study of 
{Mietry and polite literature, soon gained considerable repu¬ 
tation, and in 1498 the 6Up}iurt and pntruiuige of Iho Duke 
of Feir.-im. In lOliC lie went to TJrbiuo. vvIkto he roBidejl 
until i.'iPi, when, uu the death of his patrons tlicre (tlie 
Duke of AloulefeUro and liis wife, the Diiclie-sii Etizalx-tli 
(loiizagn), ho uccomjianied his friend, .Tnliau do* Medici, to 
Borne, lie tliero received the u]ipointmciit of private 
sMTi'tary to the pope, Uxi X. (.John do’ Medici), an uffiro 
whicli he retniiHsl until the dnitli of that pontiff. He 
nfterwunls retired to Padua, whciT ho prislnced a work 
on the Tiisran dialect entitled “Prose,” and iu 1921> 
was ajipointwl liistoriogrnphcr to the Venetian Bopublic 
and kirper of the library of fit. Mark’s. Hera bo laboured, 
by command of the Council of Ten, on a contiimation 
of .Sabcilieu’s “ History of Venice," which was published 
after his death witli the title “ Ilistoriai Voiictae labri XII." 
In Ift.’lD ho was raised by Paul HI. to the rank of cardinal, 
and tiMik np his rrsideneu again in Bourn, luung kuIkui- 
qoently appointed to tlie hislioprics of Guhbio and Ber¬ 
gamo. He died IKth Jitnuary, ir>47. A simple stone in 
the iMivement of the church of S. Maria supra Miiiorva, 
Borne, marks his rcNliog-plnco. His merits ns a writer aro 
chiefly those <>f a purist in style. Ho composed Latin In 
imitation of Cicero, verso in tho manner of Petrarch, and 
pn so in the atyle of Boccaclv—uU three with udiiiirable 
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itif^cnuitjr ami tnstf’. Ho U saUl to linvo rovifwl IiIk writ- 
iiipi forty times tH'forc ullowii];; tlicm to be publisljed. Ills 
works, wbioh comprise suniicts, Kempt, IctlcrR, uml cssayK, 
jii midilion to tliose wo Imvc mentioned, wen: jiubliKhod 
at Venice in four volumes in 17ib. Tliey nre somc- 
whnt tnnrrcd by tlic lieciitiouRncss wliich prevmlcd ut tliut 
]>rrio(l. JUdii)' a prlesL Lc was uiimarruil, but he hud 
tliree e.luldn'ii by u miKtrcKs iiuiiie<l Mon>siii:u 

BSBI'BRn>GK BEDS, a feries of murls ntid lime- 
hloiK'S of fluvio-inarine oripn, wtiicli occur in tlio L'ppt-r 
Koeciiu rcstiii); upon llie OsB<*irNK Bkus, mid snccci-ded by 
the IIami'stkaii 11ki>k. TIscm* stmtaani well dcvclr>|K!d in 
the limnjiKliin* Tertiary boNin, in the northern half of the 
Isle of \Vij{lit, but arc not rcprCRcntcd in llu* London iKtsin. 
They have Iktu Ku1>divided into (I) Upper llcinhrid^ mnr), 
containing the KpirnI univalve Melania ; (:2) 

IxmiT Ilcinbridp! marl, containing fragments of Triunyx 
(a tortoise), a large foim of i'erithium mafabile, and Cyrenn \ 
jiulrhra; (3) neinbridgtf Oyster lied, anarmw hut constant 
band marked by lui abnndiinco of oysters and marine sliells 
of \arioQs genem; (1) lieiiibridgu Limestone, n series of 
ImsIs alsiiit 13 feet tliick, and contaiiiiiig the foKsil shells 
JivliiHu* fllifiticuA, Hrlir ghtfuira, awA J‘ltinoi'bi/t dlfom. 
(bsHl building htones bavo been |>roc:nri'd from this hist 
soriei. liesiiK-s iiunivrons invertebrate fossils, the remains 
of reptiles nml niainuinlia oecur in the Ilenibridgo IKtIs, 
but the only plants are two K|KTies of Cbnnu 

BEN is tlie tii'st syllable in many Hebrew names and 
means soil, literally or ine.tajdiorieally; for iiistanen. Jieii- 
Iiailtnl is tlic ROT) or tbc wor>lti)i]s-r of lladad, or Adoil. the 
ebief idol of the .Syrians. lUnjunUn is son of the right 
(^bimd), M'. Soil of lia]>|nn>'<s. 

BEN, BEXN, or BHSIN is a woixl which exists in the 
Seoltisli dialect of the (i.-ielic huigiiagc*, and has Ims'ji 
adopted in our language to indieate the mostelevatiHl sum¬ 
mits of the mountain ningcs wliicli tnivcrRc that part of 
onr island which j.s north of Hie friths of Clyde and Forth. 
The eurresponding term in some parts of Ennipo is I’eii 
(as the IVuniiio Alps, the Apciniini*s, &c.), very fauiiliar 
to Us in tin: nainos of sex’eml phu'es in Cornwall and Wales. | 
BEN NE'VIS, a mountain of Scotland, in lnvonH-s.s- 
ahlrc, lies immediately to the cost of Fort. William, Ill■il 1 g 
separated from tho On^pianR hy tin* dmilntc tract called 
the IMoor of Ihumoch. It rises d-WHi feet above tljc level 
of ilie sea, and is thus tlw highest inonntain in Great 
Britain. It is more than H0l> feet higher than Snowdon, 
llic most elevated of the Welsh mountains. Its circnin- 
fi'Ti'iiei! at the base exceeds 21 tiiiles. Its outline all rotind 
is well defined. Its north front consists of two grand 
A.sceuts or terraces, the level lop of the lowest of which, al 
nn elevation of idsint 1700 hsit, eontains n wild torn nr 
mountain hike. Thu outer acelivitiiM of this, the lower 
]uirt of tho mountain, aro very steep, tliougli covered with 
a short grassy sward, intermixed with heath ; hut. nt the 
lake this general vegetable clothing ceases. The Hitrfaev of 
tho npper and higlier part of tho mountain, where not 
nbsolutdy pn-cipitons, is strewed with angular fragmimls 
of stone, of various sues, wedged together, uml forming a 
Ringularly ragged covering, among whieli wo look in vain 
for any symptom of vvgctablo life. Un the north-enst side 
a broad, territic, and trenicndons pnTipieo, commencing .it 
the summit, reaches down to a depth of not less than 1300 
feet. 11)0 furrows and chasms in tiie black lieetling nicks 
of thin precipice arc constantly tilled with snow. From 
the summit tho view is Tcmarknbly grand and sublime; 
it commands most of the Westum iKhinds from tho 1*a]M 
of Jnra to Cnchnliin, in Skye; and on tlic east the view 
extondstu Schieliallion, Cairngorm, and Ben Mocdliui. A 
Btfttiun for mcti.*oni1ii|jicA] (iI»u*in.*A(iun has boon estabUubcd 
in recent years nt tho summit. 

As stated in the provioos Article, Ben is a term used in 
the Gaelic to signify a high sutnmit, and is ajiplied to 


several of the .Scotch mountain*!, os Ben Lomond, on the 
cost side of I»cli Lomond, 3192 feci above the level of tho 
Hca, iind the hest known of all the Highland mimntaiiiK; Ben 
Mnedhui, on the confines of BniifT, InvonicKs, 4290 feet. 

BEN, OIL OF, a tixeil oil obtained from the Hohsk- 
iiAtiiKii Thick (.Iftmof/n jilerifgm^iierma). This Irco is a 
native of India and Kurth Africa. The sectl (heii-imts) 

IK threi!>cornen>d, almnt the Kize of a large (len, and covered 
with a grayish Khell. Tho oil is exprossed from tli** white 
kernels, in the proportion »>f 23 piT cent, of the weight of 
the seeds. 'J'lie oil is sweet, and does not readily bL'cnmo 
rancid. It Re|>arntcs into n noHiI and a lii^nid {lart. The 
latter is v.aluable to wntehmakers nml jicrfnmers. L'huilu 
nnti(}iiu is licu>uil imjiregnuted with the scent of flowcTK. 

BBNAL'LA, a rising township in Victoria, Anstralio, 
on the Broken liner, 122 inilesK.E. of Melbonrne. It is 
the centre of nn inipoHant agricultural and poKtoral dls- 
t trirt. liai. a savings iHUik. teli!gru)ili, and money-order offici*, 
and is the capital of the shire. iH-ariiig the same name. It in 
the licadqimilers of the north-eiiKtern police distriet. Whi-nt 
and cKtls are jirim ijadly grown on the farms; the urea of 
land under cultivation is large, .'uid inereoHing. The dis¬ 
trict IK ailmirahly suitiHl to the growth of grain, and of 
most of the fniilK of the tem)K-ntte zoin*. The vine in eiillt- 
valeil, ami tlic wine has been pnivcil to lx- of reninrkahly 
gisid quality. '1 he distriet. is also einiuently suited for the 
grmvlli of lol'-ieeo. The jKipuhitio!i of the town in 1KH3 
was 2 t) 0 H ; of the eonnty, 14.091). 

BENA'BES, a diilslon uiidiT a commissioner in tho 
y.irtli-westcm I'niviiiees of British India, nmiprisUig tho 
six distric ts of Azamgnili, Mirz-ipur, Itconres. (ihttrijiur, 
Gorakhpur, and Basti. It lies between 23''.32' and 27'* 
3i)' N. hit., and 82 " 9' and 84" 40' K. Ion. Tlie tin’a is 
141,311 square miles, and the popiilntimi 8,>300.IH)0. 

Bi':NAtci'.K. n distriet in the alsive division, lying Is-tweeii 
2.3" 8' and 2.3'’ :M' N. lal., and 82" 42' and 83° 35' E. 
Inn. *riie area is 99lS MpKiie miles, and the ]>upn!atiiin 
800,000. Benares distriet is Iwumbsl on the N. by Gliaxi- 
piir uml .Inuupnr. on the W. and by Mirz.'ipnr, and on 
I the E. hy Slialuibnd, in Bengal. The administrative head¬ 
quarters an* at the city of Bemiri's. 

The district forms part of the allmial valley deposited 
hy tho river Ganges, and isHnijiies an im'gulor parallelo- 
piiin on cither liank of the siwnsl streum. 'fhe gurfoee 
consists of a level plain, with a gimtle upward slope on 
r:«-h side from the central depn-ssion; and the general 
inoiioluiiy of Its enUsvated liclds is only broken hy the 
ravines of tw*n small streamlets—the Barna in the west, 
and the Kami in the north—and liy the deep gorges and 
jirpcipitoiis eliifs of tho Karainnasa, nn tho Konth-eristeni 
boundary. The G.mges enters the district as a very largo 
riviT, augmented at the ]H>iiit of leaving Allahahnd hy tlu* 
.Tuinna (Jaiiinna), and joined, 1 (S miles Ih'Iow Benares city, 
hy tho waters of tho Gumti. Beforo rcvaching the ronfines 
of Glmsipur, it ]iresontA n magnitieent expnnsu of 4 miles 
in brvodlli during the rainy bvasnn. Tho Onmti .ilso flows 
throngh tho distriet. for a course of Boinc 22 miios, wlilic 
tho Karnmnosa skirts the soutli'eiu>tern Isirder, a lionvy 
Ktrcnm after rains, hnt ulinosl drv during tho hot months, 
thotigli Kubjwt, like other hill rivers, to sudden Bni-hes, 
which produce eonsideralilo inniidatioiis. Thu only other 
])emiaiieiit watcr-conrsc is that of B.'U'ini Kmll, whoso bed 
would ran <lry in llio cold weather were it not preventoil 
by a dnm thrown across the slender slivnin about n mile 
alsivc its confliieiicu with the Ganges. 

'I'liree small ninrsjiy lakes, known as the Bnrlpur, Koth, 
and Kow-ir^V/iiVii, ix-eupy hollows in the northern plain. 

The distriet hiw no forests or other waste lands of any 
bii|HiHaiieo. every avail.'ihle nero hsving hi>i.u long brought 
midor cnitivatiim, nml phmt<‘d nith a rich Inxurinneeof 
cereals nr sugar-cane; while small hamlets lie thickly 
scattered* in every direcliun over the face of the country. 
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of prey aro rare, but bares, squirrels, porcnpliu-B, 
and iiiutikeys Abomul; and'wild-fowl congregatu Jii iititubent 
uii tliu lakes mid rivers. 

The cliiiuitc of Ucnan's is one of tlie botlitit- ami dampcsl 
in llm North-western I'l^uvinces. No really eold woatlirr 
divonulius tli« year, ns in the upjxT eouiifry beyond Allii- 
liahud ; and shiee tho hot west winds have lost their fon-o 
iHiforu nsacliiiif? this district, fottis, or grass mats, fail to 
perform tlicir (unctions of lawling the air by e^’aporation. 
’I’lio Icmpemtnro more nearly resembles that of Lower 
Bengal timn that of the north-westeni plmiis in general. 

llKKAitKR (or, more eornrlly, Varonohi or UanaraKl, the 
capital of the nltove, is the administrative headquarters j 
Ilf the district and division. It is the religions nietnipolis 
of thu Hindu faith, ami the first city of thc! Nnrtli-westeiii 
Brovtnres in pojmlatioii and imjHirtAiiee. It lies on tlio 
left or northern bank of tlio river Ganges, about 120 miles 
below Its jiiiietlou with the •liiinim, at an el<*\:itioii of 2.>>1 | 
feet idiove soa-level. It is distant from Calcutta -121 iiiih's 
N.W., fiviiii Alhihaliad 7-i miles K., nnd from Delhi •}(!(! 
miles S.K. The Ganges fonns a bay or cresi'ent-sha|iod ! 
reaeii in fnait of tlie city, thus permitting the eye to take ! 
ill at a singlo swnqi thc long line of its pielnre.<s|iio •//iiiln ! 
and splendid temples. Though tlio \iew is everywhere i 
ohstrnclcd within thc city itself, along the Iwiik of tho ] 
tlaiiges is unrolled a magnillceut jiaiiuRunn of palaces, | 
eap|S'd liy dumi's, miuands, and saered hnildiiigs. in every 
>ariety of Oriental areliitccture, 'llio is-ojile spend a large 
|uirt of their time ^irnyiii." bathing, or lounging hy tlio 
waterside. The •//<«/* me crowded wilii/lif-ies and other 
lusli-lmspriiikled nnd almost naked nscelie-s, praetibiiig their 
devotions and life-long uusteritles. 

Within tho city the streels eonbiin many liandiiomo 
huiwcs, snhstaiitiaily hiiilt, and elaborately dts'intitHl, lint 
their narrow, dirty, and crowded state usually di&'ip|HiintA 
tho visitor after the high espirtations aroused l»y the view 
from thc river, 'i'he upper stories oftmi jirojeel Is-yoiul 
tins lower floor, nnd small bridges thrown across the mid¬ 
way oci'iisionally connect the honscs on opposite sides of i 
the stivet. To prevent inspvidion from tin- iieighhouring 
flouts, the windows liave iiecn made extremely sniull. Thu 
fa^diai are often painted in fiiutastic patterns, to reiircscnt | 
the mythical episisles of Hindu theology, DuiJtig the tine 
KiiUMin most of tlie inliabilaiits sleep on the risifs of their ! 
lioiiscK. Thu town is full of religions buildings—Hindu and | 
MohaminisJaii. The temples of the nneieiit faith .are set | 
down nt J4fi4, most of which nra diminutive shrines; j 
while thc Mussidmans possess 272 musqncs. Ilesides tJiese ! 
n-guliU' places of wa>ridii]>, i vory iiiehe, e<»nuT, ami empty I 
space iipuu tlio jfh/ifit and in the walls of hotises is uee.iipied 
l>y homo religious image, mutilated statue, Hiiffa, or square- 
liewti MHcrcd stone. 

The chief buildings are 1«> nmiierons to he fully uulleeil, ' 
hut 11 few among them deserve special attention. The 
temple at T>urg.a Kund, in the soulheni extremity of tlic 
elly, lias u ginit society of sacred monkeys uttoehed to its 
nreciiiets. It was ercct''<t by Itani Hliawniii during the 
l.ist century, nnd is rrmark.ib]c for its sinijile. and gmcefnt 
.irchitectiin-. ’J'lie Ikisasuincdh t/hat forms one of the 
live siuTcd places of pilgrimage lii Benares. Itajnh .loi 
Sinh's ohservatory, ii luiiidsomo and substantial huiUUiig, 
erected In lOid), overlooks tho Man Moudil r/hut. Its 
fouiidci rcformiHl thc calendar for thu KmpiTor Mohammed 
Sliali. Close to tbo some spot stands tlie Ncjialosc temple, 
wUoKc quaint nnd picturesque areliitocture unbxpccfcdly 
bidmys (he influonco of Chinese models. Surrounded by 
pure Hindu Imildings, It strikes thu eye nt oiieo alike by 
its novelty and hy its gmcefnl worknmiuihip. A little 
uIhivc thc observatory tlio burning ghal. where the bodies 
of Hindus ar«‘ reduced to ushes, Iwids down to the river 
Ganges by n narrow eunfiued lutthwny, with numerous 
slabs of stoiiu s«‘t up on end in honour of widows who hnvu 


perfonm'd talL Tho B'ell of Manibomikn, filled with tho 
nweul of Vislinu, forms ono of the ehiof altmclions for 
pilgrims, thousands of whom annually liatlic in its fetid 
waters. Stone steps lead down to tho edge, crowded witli 
worshijipers, whose sins are supposed to be washoil away 
hy the efUeaeinus spring. Tho gmcoful Tarukeswur sliriuo 
freiits the well. 'I’ho lingo mnsB «if Auruug7.eirB mosque, 
built from tlio remains of a Hindu temjile, towers conspicu¬ 
ously over the brink of n stei*p dill', above the Man Mandil 
glint, willt strong breastworks of niasiiury extending far 
down the liunk. It is tho most noticeable building in tlie 
city when seen from the river, but en a nearer view Iw- 
^•omes ebiorty remai-kublc for its slciidcr miimrels, 147 feet 
in iieigbt, and slightly inclined from the ^leriieudieuiar. 
Bliaironatli, the diviuu guardian and wutdiinnn of Uenart^s, 
has a fiimons temple near the pnhlic gardens; while hU 
sjKTCii baton, or stone club, 4 fw-t in height, is dejswited 
in a H'parte shrine hard hy. Unt tlio Bishesvvar. or golden 
temple, dedicatcil to Siva, is the holiest .nnwng all the lioly 
place# of thc sacred city. U stands close to the iih.sen'a- 
lory, and contains the venerated symlKiI of the giul, a plain 
siiigani of uiicarved stow. Bislieswiir rules Benan-s as 
s)>iritnal inmmreh, under wliom Blmlionatli acts merely na 
miiiistor and magistrate. The building has u centrul spiru, 
and cftcli corner is cvowii< d hy a dome, 'flio temjilv was 
en-cted hy Alialya Bui, the Mnrhatta I’rim’csa of ludorc. 
The Mahanijali Bmijit iSiiih of lodioro Imd tlio spire and 
domes covered with gold leaf, from wbicli thc temple do- 
rivi-# its ordinary liUe. I'Vw ImUdlngs of European origin 
<iesi>rvi' sisTiftl mention. Tho most noteworthy is the 
Goveniment College, a large structure hi the Pcrjtciijicular 
style, fad'd with fhauar frwstone. 

The wealth of Bciirircs dejiends largely U[iou the constant 
intiux of opu^.'nt pilgrims from every ]»art of India, whoso 
presence lends the icmu! iiuiMdus to the local tnule tus that 
given to lOunipenu watering-plaei-.i hy Hie season visitors. 
Miiiiy of the pilgrims are niydis or other persons of imjMirt- 
aiii-e, who bring eon.sider.ihl(! retinues, mid beenme largo 
is'iicfaclors to the various sbrines' niid temples. Hindu 
prince# of distant skates pride tlicmselvu# ujhui keejiing op 
a “ town i-csldciicr! ” in holy “ Kast." Unt besides tho wenltli 
which tlms Hows into the Imzanrs of Benan-s, .a eonsidci-Hhlc 
trade is carried mi hy tlie inerchncts and hunkers. Tbo 
sugar, indigo, and salt [H-ti'C of ibc district find a market in tlin 
city. 'I'lic tinns-Gogm jirodncLs of Gorukbpor and Basti, 
mid the raw materials of Jamipur, fonn Jorge items in tbo 
tlirough traffic of Benares. Mam hosier goods imi importe<l 
in eonsidcrnble qimntitics, and distributed to tlie neigh¬ 
bouring local centres. The chief manufaefun*# comprise 
(•ilk .ami slmwls, cloth embroidered in gold and silver thread, 
gold filigree work, jewellery, nnd enehWd htus# vessels. 

Thc principal iiistituthms are tbo (Queen's College, which 
has a roll of 700 student#; thc Normal Schmil, missions in 
eonnce.tion with tbo Chureli of England, thu liaptist, and 
the liondoii Missionary Societies, >tai Narnyan’H College, 
iind the Benares Institute, n society iniunly eumpuend of 
i imtivo gentlemen, and devoted to liternlun', soiunoc, and 
Mieiol progress, Tlio resident jmpalntiun is abont 180,000. 

From the curliest period of Aryan colonization in India, 
n city appears to havo existed at the jonctlou of tho Banui 
with the Ganges, 'flic name of I'aranasi, eonverted into 
Bniiara# by trnnsjHfsitiun of tho liquid consonanta, fre¬ 
quently ocenrs in curly Sanskrit literature. In tho six- 
teentli I'enturv GHUtoina Buddha, on tbo eve of 

promiilguUng his new religion, fixed upon Benares as tlie 
first elation for preaching the doctrine of Nirniina. Evcji 
before tiiut time Benares hud apparently uctiuired a reputa¬ 
tion Ii# thc most sacred city of the liimlu creed ; it then 
bee.ame, for HUO years, tiii! hnailqnnrtcrs of Buddhism, 
and about tho fourth century A.u. it once moro reverted 
to thu ancient faith, whose metropolis it comains to the 
present day. 
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BZN'BOW. VICE»APMIIULL JOHN, was hom in 

KidO. liiH wliulu life, (n»!i iKiyhoud tn hia ilvjitli, wiw 
ill iictivtt Roirico ut »ca; but tbe wTvico by whii-h 
Itciibuw is licst kiKiwn in our naval histoiy was his Iasi. 
Ou tile nth of 'luly, 1702, ho left I’urt Itoyal In Jamaica | 
ill quest uf a I'n!iu;h Kquodrou cuiiuiuukIihI by K. du Cassi', 

H very brave uud HkiIfnI otlicur. On the lldh nf Auuust 
itciilMiw came np with the Freindi force, and though inferior 
ill number and wcij^lil uf metal, imincdiutely nttnckiHl them. 

A ruimin^ tight wan kept up fur Hevenii days; but on tlic 
iiiuriiiiig of the .’ilh September his leg was hrokon by a 
ehaiii-Nliut, when he ordered hie cradle to bo placed uimiii 
the ipiarter-deck, w) ns to comiiuiiid a view of the ai'tiou as 
he lay tlieio. The imgagoment lasted till it won dark, liut 
the want of support from the other otBceni compelled him 
to sail luick to Jamaica. lie had the oDicers imtnediutcly 
))ut under arrest and tried by court-martud. They were 
laiudeimied oil tla* clunrust evidciiec; two uf the eaptaios i 
were slmt, ami the rest wcnti visited with various degrecn of 
punishim-iit, JicnlHiW sar\’ived just long enough to hear his 
own 4‘muluet vindieated uud applauded. He diisl of the 
wound ill hi» leg on the 4tli of NovcuiIkt, 17h2. 

BBNCB, originally (lie ball or court where justice was 
adininisU*ied, but now the name given to the cjcvulisi part 
ot-cnpii'd by tlic judges. It is also nscil to designate tbe 
judges themselvi'S as a i- 1 ;uh, nud sometimes also t he bisIui|K< 
of tbedbnreli of Kiiginnd us a body, by allusion lu tlic 
K'paiate si-at they ow-upy in the Itipuse of fairds. 

BENCH'EBS. the goreminj' Uidy of the various Inns 
of Court, arc electi-d to that ufliee hy the existing liciiehers. 
Tliero is uo aetuid limit to thn number except such as 
convenience btiggesls, and (he practice is to elect queen's 
counsel who, on receiving that npjxiiiihnent. chuose to send 
in their names os caiididates Jor the iHaiuh of their society. 
The firs |»ayahlc nt lienchership vary from £26 6 a at 
JJiicoln's Inn to .i'dJl ut Middle Temple; and hi return fur 
Mich jiayments, which go to the general fund of the Inn, 
the bciieliers liaie certain advantages in n-spect of eham- 
Ihts, haling a lifu-iutcrest in a good set nt a low rental, and 
also a riglit to free and better commons in the liall. 

The funulions of benchers nro to look after and ndmliils- 
tcr thu property of the Inn, to see to nqiairs and huiidtngs, 
to maintain romlways, presen'u the gardens, supply tin: 
library, maintain the chapels, and to act generally as the 
executive of the society which has elected ^licm. These 
are their duties towards their own fmtemity. Towards tlie 
public they Imvoto discharge the duty of pruvidiug that tit 
and jmqier persons arc chosen to rcpri'sent suitors in the 
coarts of jasticc, ami nf regulating within certain bounds 
(ho cunilnct of sue.h persous after thoir lulmiKsion to tlie 
prefoMsium This duty bus been recognixcil ns devolving 
upon tbn rulers of the Ions of Court from ver}' ciirly times. 
Though the societies are voluntary, to them has Ik'cii com* 
luUti-d by costeni, and also by rojTil warrant, lb« exclusive 
privilege of admitting persons to study anil of enliiug them 
to the bar, npon such eouditions in either case os they 
way determine. 

Upon (bo benchers’ authority over piTsons once admitted 
to membership in the society tliere is this Important limita¬ 
tion—^vlz. that nn appeal lies from tlicir decision to the 
judges, ns visitors of tlio Inns of Court, in all cases uf 
rctutuU tu call to (lie bar, or of “dUborring” or taking iiwny 
the riglit to practice after call. The must reniarkalilc 
instance of late years in which the benchers have excreiseil 
the latter autliority was in the cuso of thn nntorioiis lir. 
Kcnealy, who was butli ilisbarrcd and disticncbeil for 
unpropor coudnot in coniioctlon witii tlio trial of the Tich* 
bumo claimant in tti74. 

Tbero oan bo no doubt that tbo pobtlc in ontitlisl to 
tbo protection of somo such authority os is exercised by 
bonchers, when the privileges and fanetions of barristers are 
considered. Kot only arc barristers the exclusively prlri* 


Icgeil advocates in all causes, hut they arc rospoiisiblo for 
ncgligciicti tuid ignuninet! in the conduct uf kiicIi causes. 
Froui their body uru chosen nut only tlic judges of the 
land, but many imporluiit eommisHiimera, magistrates, re- 
i-isiiig liarristers, ixiunty-cuurt judges, and otlie'udH in tbo 
legal departments, lu all these things the puldic aro 
gn-atly uiUTcstod, and have a right to 1 h' ossural that 
none but tit iktsous are likely to be put furyard tu till the 
liusts. CompbiiiitK liavo at various times been mode uf the 
insaflieieiit training iiiTurdcd by tin: various Inns of Court 
fur stuileutn, and uf the absence of tests of titncNi botli on 
entry and nn call to tlic luir. These complaints biive given 
rise to a movement for welding the wveml imis or rellrges 
into a legal university in wliieli the hcncliors would bo the 
promimnit iustrunients of government. See Inns ok Corin'. 

BENCOO'LEN, a Dutidi M'ttleincnt on the \V. coast of 
the Island of Sumatra, in 4’’ 16' S. hit. and 1 U2° DU' K. Ion. 
Tn nnlor to eun-y on the jM*pper trade with advantage, the 
late Kiist India Com[>any formed .'ll! estnhlishment at Ueu- 
eooleii ill 16S5, to wliinli they afterwards gave (lie name of 
Fort Marlborough. Thi.s settlement did nut nl first fultil tbo 
proiuiM' of advaiiUgi! whieli led to its funuatiuu. In 1604 
tlie factory was, however, dexerii’A'd as U-iiig very prosjaT- 
ons: hut during the next twenty-tive years the Fnglish 
M-ttiers were iniieli linrofaBcd, uiiil in 17it> they were ni^iriy 
all dcKtruyeil by the iialivcs. IScneiMilvn. with the otUui* 
Knglish M'ttleineutH on the coast uf itnniatra, was nearly 
destroyed hy a I'rcneh furee. under Count d'Kstaiug in 
1760, but the town was wsui rulmilt. This setklcment 
was uUiiimtely found to Ikj of little comtuundal or polilieal 
! iin|Hjrtaiiee, and was eediHl by tlic K.%st India Company to 
the Diiti'h government in 1K26, at which linn: all the other 
Kritisli settlements in Sumatra were also given tip in ex* 
eimiige fur the Duteh settlements im the continent of India, 

! hieliidiiig the town and fortress of Mubirea. 

I The town of lleiicoolcn is Miiall, and is chiefly huilt on 
piles of bamlsio, in a swampy and unhealthy <ii>trict. It 
luis, however, a line apjHiarutire from thu sea, owing to 
im overhanging mountain called the '* tiugar-Louf." The 
population of the town (13,000) is uf a very mixed du* 

I siTiption, ineluiling Kurojicans, Dnteh. I'ingUsh, and their 
deM-end:mts. (.’hiuese, Malays, nud others. Formerly tho 
\ town hnil an extensivo trade with Ifeiig.il, the Ooiximatidel 
, coast, mid .lava, hut It Las greatly declined. Thu rlilef 
' exports lire )>e|.pcr and camphor. 

HKWTWttMTttj BAMDEBUK, <a‘ BUhfPKMBJCR, ia 
' llie name of a river in Kareistmi, or I’ersiii jiroper. It rises 
: in till* hills N. of .'shims,uinl flows S.K.K. towards tho L.iku 
: Ilakhtegau. In its cuurso it traverses the iM-autiful and 
I pruduetive. mlU-y of Marvdaslit, or hlerdeshl, nud posses by 
' lliu celebrated ruins of I'ersopoUs, which are situated on 
{ its loft bank; further on it flows through the district of 
i Knrbul, where it is divided into nnincrotis channels to 
I fertiUre the ground. The p.art of the water which is not 
I s]icut in irrigation falls Into Like ihiklitcgnn, at n distaiieo 
' of ulsmt 60 miles cost of Sliirar. The river n*ccivcil it* 
present name in honour of nn emir or govenior of Farsistaii, 
who. alsmt the year 1000, mimi au cmliaukinent (sou 
ll.vKiiJ for the purpose of procuring water from the river 
for the piirjHisi! of irrigation. It is said to liavo beca 
anciently <'nlled Amxi'tt. 

BXND'SR, caiiiHi by tho nuliveH Tiginu, the chief town 
of the circle of lleudcr in the Russuin province of Bessmrnhia, 
miles from Kisheiieff, mi the right bank of the Dniester, 
t'l* to the coinmeuccment of the present cmitUTy it lielonged 
to Turkey, ll was formerly ii post of high military im¬ 
portance, and was strongly furtitied. 'i'hon: are sovcral 
inusijues, .in Anncnian and Grei4c elmndi, and four sjna- 
ill the tow'll. Bendor boK iiiannfnctuwii uf tobaoea 
and handles, and a gmsl tniiie is curried on in com, wine, 
wool, caflle, and timber—tlii- latter of wliicli is floated 
down the Dniester. The Genoese had nn cstAbliahinent at 
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Bender n« early as the twelftli eentiiiy. diaries XII. of 
Sweden took rcfu{j«> in Ilentler after Ids dcf«‘nt at Bultawa 
ill 170t». Tlio town was oficn taken by tlic Jtiihsiaiis, and 
was finally coded to tliein in by tbe treaty «.f Btielia- 
n-st. Its inhabitants uumU^r 2-1,000, and an* ii motley 
company of KuHsianH. Turks, Anneiiiaus, Tiirtars, <le. 

BSNEDX'CITE, the “Simgof tin- IbnH* bolyeliiUivii'’ 
(Ananias, Azi^his, and Misne|),w]Mcb,:u'eonIiii(;t<> the l»H>k 
of tliat nnm« in the Apoeryjiha, tlu-y mimr wJiile hi the midst 
of tho fiery furnace, and wliieh lam Ist'ii nsed ns a eliniit in 
the Christian Chureli siiiee the fourth oeiitmy. Oriftiiially 
this followed tlie tiM'nty~third verwt of Daniel iii. in tlm 
Scptuiicinl, tIiou;'h not in llie Hebrew, la the lleltn-iv 
tbo elnldn‘n are always ealled Sliiulraeli, Mi'sbtu'b, and 
Abed-iie<;o. In the C'liiireli of Knchind it is nsiil hi tlie order 
of nmmiii;; prayer, wlien the Te l>(!mn is nut sunj;. It de¬ 
rives its name fnun llie first word— Jit-Hct/irite, mitula o/ttra 
JjDmiai (“ (> all j o wurkfi of the I.uril, blesb ye tin- Ixn d ”), 

BENEDICT. a name assumed by no less than fourteen 
popes. Wc- pu- imihos of the inon’ Important only: wliat 
is nii-essnry to la- known of the lesl will be fonuil in the 
article PorKS. 

IIknicjikt III. (PojH- fisjin to is reinaikable 
because under his pontitieatc lie;'aii tliat haiK strife U-twis-n 
Pliutins and Ignatius for the |sitrjareliate of C'oiistanti- 
nopb?, whieli eventually lesnllcd in the wjtaralion of tlie 
K.'isleni (“Orthodox'’) from tin- Western (*• Catliolie.”) 
Chnn-hoii defiiule dupp>inliepx}un(lK. SeeGuia-.K Ohuim-ii. 

HknkdkT IX., m-Jihew of tin; two pois-s, Jieoediel 
VIII. and John XIX., was eleeled jhijk- hi llluil bv slns-r 
bribery, almost ois-nly coudueted, on tin- iiart of tin- 
wealthy family of Tusmiluin, wlin-b soufrbl to make lln- 
j>ap.acy ber»-dUary in tins way. lb- was a Uiy .at tin- tiine 
uf his election, jiiobably alsmt ten yc,ars old. llenediet 
wus distinguished by Ids lieeiitionsneHs and prolljfpw-y, 
and by the stale of .iiuirehy in nhieli Jbiinc w;is phniii^-d 
during his pmitifienle. The Jbinuins at last p.\)n-lled him 
in lU-i-l.and eli.w in liis st«-iul .lolin, bishop of .S.'ibina. 
who Imik till- name of Silvest'-r 111.; but six monthsaffer- 
w.mls Bcnwliet ndnnn-d .at the In-ad of his parly, dnive 
awny his competitor, and excoinmtinicated hhn. Omwiiif; 
W4-ary of his olliee, and desiriiifr to marry his Minsin, he 
sold his di^iity to ■Toliii (Iratiamis, wliu assinnrd the iiaim- 
of (JrpRorj' VI. There were tln-refoni tlins- popc-s at onee 
—Ib-ncdie.f, Silvester, and Crejtory; for since Ids iiiicle 
refinw-d his alliance, lU-liediet <leina*ndt-J the restitution of 
the {Kipaey, in unns. Item-diet In-ld tlie I..att-raa. tireRory 
fi. M. Maggiun.-, and Silvester tJm Vatican. The Eiii|STor 
Henry III., ajipcah-d to to put an end t<i these M-anduls, 
asseiiibU-d u couueil ,nl Sutri. wliieh depos«-d all tin- three 
iwpes, aud elected Sunlgcr, bislmp of Umnbi-ig, who took 
the; Jiamw of Clomeur II., and was eoiiseemlisl at Ohrist- 
niu, 104(1. Hut in Oetola-r of the following ye.ir Clement 
fell Middciily ill and died, |H>iMjned, ns some BUspeetnd, liv 
llenediet, who immediately foned IdmseU again inh» tin; 
Papal sec, whero ho roinainod till tin- foUciwing July. Ht-IR; 
when tbo Emperor Henry, at thn request of the ilonning, 
sent them Poppo, bisliop of Itrixeii, who, on arriving at 
Rome, was coiiHermted, and assumed the n.UMc of Daiimstu* 
II. Hut tweiity-thifc days after his eoiisix.-ralion In- 
died at Palestrina, upon which the kj-c of Rome reiimincd 
vacant for more than half a yeAr, until Bruno, bishop of 
Toni in I»rrame, was cb-etc-d in 1(145*, nnd assimicd tlie 
name of 1^ IX. What became «>f Benedict afterwards 
is not clearly uscertuinwl, nor tlie epoch of his death, 
hut it is generally U-llcvud that lie dii-d in the eonvtiit 
of Grotta l-'ermta. 

BcNKjiii-T XIV. (Canlhial Prospem Lainlieitini, of 
Bologna) suceccdwl Clement XII. in August, 1740. He 
was already favonmhly known for liis extensive learning 
and for the suavity of ins temper and manners, and his 
elevation to the papacy did not de8ln)y his goisl-hunnmrcd 


jocularity and Bolognese wit. He cxerciswl ]>U ceelesias- 
tieul autlinrity iiiUdly, and mnnagi-d his teinpumi enneenu* 
with gn-at prudence and eourilintion. During the war 
of tho An.strtan suex-cssion he rcmaiui-d sfrietly neutral. 
Peace iK-ing at length rostorcil to southern Ilaly, Benwlict 
was enabled to tnni his chief atteiithm to the impnwi-inout 
of bis own dominions. He em-oumgi-d b-nriiing, and was 
g<-nerons towards the leannxl. Jfoine Iiecauie again in his 
time the seat of sehnico ami of the arts. Thu midbeina- 
ticiaiis lluscavi<-b nnd la.- Maire, the cardinals N’.-iIeiiti, 
Qiici'iiil, nnd Passlonci, the philologist (jmulrio, the im-hitects 
Vaiivitulli and Polani, and other distinguished men, VM-n- 
employed or encounigi-d hy this |s>pe. Hu embellislii-d 
Ibmie, n-paired ehmvhes, among «it!iers the s]>leiidid one 
of .S.-inta Maria Mnggion-, <-onstnii‘ted ma'milieent fuini- 
tains, that of Tnn-i among th« r»-st. baill tin- vast gianaries 
near the Tlierinse of Diocletum, and dug out the ols-liskof 
the Gampus Mnrtias, wliicli was aftenvimls nuM-d l>y i’lUs 
VI.. foUiuUHt elinirs of physics, elii-mislrv, and iniitlK-matics 
ill till- I'nivcrsity of Romu, added to tin- eolliH-tion in the 
Cn]iitolinc Musi-mn, established a seliiHil of drawing, eii- 
largi-tl Ihu great hospital of S. •S|iirilo,est:t)i]ishrd :u-ac|eini<-s 
for the iiistrucHon of the prelates of his eoni’t in is-eli-sias- 
tU-al history, in the canon law, in the knonU-dgi-of lh<- 
rites and diseiplitic of the church, &e. Nor <l1d be la-gb-et 
his iiulivo town Bulopto, to whONe Institute of Seinnees 1 m- 
roiitribuled by doiiatioiis. llenediet greatly stn-ngtiieiast 
the ]M»itivn of lliii pn|Kiey by wise eoma-ssions to almost 
every jinwer, giving up those rights of |Kitrimage, .le., 
claimed in ^mlmiur «lnys of Papal nggression, anil at this 
time only smm-es of weakness and of coutimud tpiam l. 
He also piined (be pow-erfnl aid of tin- .I)-^uits by publisli- 
iug the celebrated bull uuit/ntUuit, wliieh deuouiui-d as 
iien-tieal llie tenets of the Jansknis-ts ; nnd terminated 
cenlini'-s of viieillnlion by this step- •nppiireiitly poliiie, 
biiire it sarriliml a weak and eoneiliateil a jHaverful 
jKirty, but- really must fat.xl, for it allowed that domiim- 
tioii of tla* .lesuits over tho chtm;Ii to Is-gin which lias 
e\'er since continued. 

Beiiedietwas Icnrueil not only in theology but in liistorr, 
in the classical writers, and In clcgiuit litemtun-, and hu 
had a taste for the fine arts. His works were published at 
Rome in twelve vnlx. 4to. He died on flic 2nd May, 17SR, 
lieiiig more than eighty years of age, and was sueeceiled liy 
t.’lenn-nt Xllt. An account of tho numerous aendeniii-.s 
lie fonmU-d at Rome is given in ‘'Xotixia delle Aeadeiiiin 
en-ttu ill Roma per Ordine delhi Sniitita di K. 8. Papa 
Beni-ditto XIV.” {jitmitt, 1740.) 

Bfnkdk'T (Pi-dro de Lnna), Antipnjw , was a native of 
Aragon, and was mado a eanliiifll by Gregory XI. After 
the death of that pope, when the great Hehisin broke out 
between L'rlmn VI. and Clement VII., l)t- Luna attached 
himself to tiie latter. After Clwnoiit’s dentil in Avignon 
In the cardinals of his party eh-ctod Do Lnna os Ins 
sneeessor, in ojijKwitiun to Bonifm-i- IX., who liad siifirccdi-d 
I'rhau ut Rome, nnd he assumed the name of Benedict 
XIII. (Tho acknowlislged Benedict XIII. reigned from 
172-1 to 1730. 8ce Poi'kh.) Kranee, mid several other 
states which had acknowk-dgud Clement, aeknowli-dged 
B«‘iiedict, but the Cinmeils of j’isa and of Constance after¬ 
wards depos»-d him. Benedict, who. was forrixi to retire to 
Sjtnin, nduswl to relinquish his assumed dignity, ahd ex- 
cumiimnicatwl all his antagonists. Alfonso, king of Am- 
gfiii, aekiiowk-dgr^ him, and Boncdiut Tosided at PenisMiln 
with a few cardinals of Ins own apjieiiitment. At Inst, 
in 142.’>, Beiicdirt diwl at the ago of ninety. (Dupln, 
“llistoin! dn Schismo," nnd the histories of tlio Councils 
of Pi.-*.! and of Constance.) 

^ XISN'EDXCT*. 8T.. thn founder <if the order of Beno- 
dietine monks, was bom at Nonia, in Italy, about the year 
480. He was sent to Rome when very young, nnd there 
received the first jiart of hia education. When fourteen 
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yi-am of age he removed to Subiaco, a desert place aboat 
4(1 miles dixtaut, where he was concealed in a cavern. The 
monks of n neighbouring nKiuuHter; subse«iaeutly chose 
him for (heir abbot, but they proving unablo to adopt the 
stringenl rule demanded by Bmiodiet, he returned to his 
solitude, whither many persons followed him, and put 
thotiiselcps nndcr his direction; and in a short time ho 
wax nun bled to foniid no fewer tluin twelve muiinsteries. 
About the year 526 he n^tired to Monte OsHinn, whuro 
idolatrj- was still prevnlenl, and where n toinple to Apollfj 
yet existed. Having converted the people «if the adjacent ! 
rouutry to the tme faith, Iih broke the statue of A)M>]hi, ' 
overthrew (he- altar, and built two oratories nii the inoun- I 
tain, one dtsiicati-d to St. Martin, the other to Si. John. I 
Jlerv St. Benedict also founded a monastery, and iiiKtltuled | 
the order of Ids name, which in time lieeame so famous that j 
it extcnd<‘d .all over Kuni|)o. It w:ui liere, too, that ho 
<*oiiiposc<] his “ Itegulit Moimchonim." He died alKint 643. 
He wax at ones canonized, and Gregory (St. Gn'gory) j 
wnito an areoniit of his life and mirades. His sister, ' 
iSl. Soholaxtie.a, was equally devout, and as for as her ' 
lifetime went, founded almost ns many eommunities. | 
J’.rotlier and sister were wnnrdy attoclied, yet they txin- ; 
sidertal it a merit to meet but once a rear. 

BENSDIC'TINK OBDXB. 'fho exact year wlicii | 
iLe inonk.H who fotlownl tlic rule of St. Itcncdie-t were first 
cHtnblisiiixi IIS .'lU order is unknown, but it was alaiut the 
year 526, and (ho founder w.u .Si. Uenetliet hiinwlf, [See 
Uknehu'c, .Sr.J Tlic pntgress whtob this order made 
in the west, in a abort time, was rapid. The reciprocal 
pTotcrtuiii affordnd to the interests of the Papal see by tlie 
Bencdietine <prdor, and to (ho iutiTests of the Honrdictinu 
order by the Komnn ponlilFs, snfticieiitly .'us'onnt for the 
order's advaix-ement. Tliero were niiim of this ordi'r as 
Well as monks. Few great towns won^ without one of 
their tsaiM'iifs. 

n'lie Iteoedii'tine order was brought into England by 
St. Angustino and his brethren, A.ti. 556, and oontinned 
from this time to the di-solution under si'vend improve* | 
ineiits. Tl)o drvHs whs black, and the older often went : 
by the )iopular name of the “ Block Monks." All onr ' 
enthedroi priories wen* of this order, except Carlisle. i 
.and also most of the richest abbeys in England, 'i'uniier 1 
(“Nutit. Monast.") enumerates 113 ahlicys, jlHories, and 
ci'lls of this order hi England, lha snm of whose tevemu-K, 
at tlie time of thu dissolution, amounted to .£57,Kil2 lx. j 
IjcsidcB seventy'tbree bouses of Bcne<lictine nuns, 
whuM*. H'X'euueA amounted to ;C7366 12«. It/., making a 
total of wEC5,677 14x. In Scotland, Melrose, Arbroath. ! 
Huufermliue, and many other of (he greatest .abbeys U-* 
longcd to tliia order. It was uhvays a great home of | 
learning, and has lioen of hivalaible sennee to literature 
and art, in prescrx'iiig and creating masterpieces which 
would utlierwisr* have perislicd or never have existed. It 
produced many grout statesmen, too, as Anselm and Lan- 
franc (archbishops of Canterbury). At the Kefurnintion 
npwards of 15,000 Benedictino monasteries wm known. 

BXNXDZO'TION, the act of invoking tho favour of 
God upon individunls. The ceremony of blessing is of a 
very itmiote antiquity. We find in the Scripturee Umt thu 
patriorciis, before they died, solemnly bestowed thrir bless¬ 
ing on tlreir sons. Aaron blowd tho petple, lifting his 
hand towards them " (Lov. is. 22). Christ after his rc'sur- 
rection, and before porting from bis disr.iples at Betliany, 

lifted up bis bands, and Idessed them" (Luke xxiv. 50). 
In the early cliorcli the bishop ga\'e bia blessing to thu 
people with his hands extended towards them. In the 
wman Catholic Chnrch it is the costom for the bishop to 
lift np his rijdit bond towards the people with tliu thumb 
smd two first fiogers catended, and with it to dfoeribc tho 
cign of tbc cross, in commemoration of the Redemption. 

The benediction forms an essential part of many cere* 
vox- II. 


monies of tho Roman Catholic Church, such ns the corona- 
tiriii of kings and queens, thu eonfinnation of abbots and 
abbesses, the coiiMTrntion of chnrehcs, altars, and sacra* 
mental vases. The nuptial benediction, which is an eesen* 
tial part of thu marriage cercinony, is given by tlto parish 
clergynum. I'he “ heiusUetio incusn et cihontm," was a 
general pmetice among all Christians bcforoalttiiig down 
to dinner; the English custom of frying grace is a con¬ 
tinuation of it 

BEBnCfiIC'T0S, the Song of Tachnrias, which is naed 
as A umticle in tlie iiiuniing service of the Oliun-h of Eng¬ 
land. The fine niusicid settings of tho great KUzabothan 
eompoACrs, Tiillis and (lihlsins, iiru well known. 

With musieiatis, however, tlie word gcuerolly describes 
one of the ninsieal portions of the Roman Catholic Mass 
occurring immediately after the SanetiUt, and consisting 
merely of the plirasi*—-/(uwct/ir/i/s lyioi rtnU in nnmine 
iik-sseii is he that cometli In thu name of the 
Lord"). It is with the greAt iiiasturs tho moveincut of 
inclmly and expression, fonniie; a teiiiler contrast to the 
jubilant strains of the Sanetiis, whieli prmHlus it. 

BEN'XFICB (fimii the Latin litnejtcium), a term 
apjilied both by the canon latr and tlie law of England to 
a provision for .an eeelesiastieid istmui. In its must com¬ 
prehensive sense if iiodndes tlie tetnponi1iti(‘s lu well 
of areliliishops, hishops, deans iiiul rliapters, .abbots and 
I priors, ns of parsons, virars. monks, and other inferior 
I spiritnal persons. But a distinetiou is made between 
\ benefiees attaelied (o eoinmuintluM under the monastic rule 
’ (nnb rci^M/u), wliieh are railed cti/m/ov Itrneruu's, and thosu 
\ the ]Missessors of wliieh live in the world (i» tarulo), which 
j an- thence eidled srivi/ar benefiees. Tlio writers cm the 
i eanon law distinguish, iiionsiver, ludweeii fim/ile oTtitn’mre. 

■ In'iiefices, whieh do not rc-cjiiire n*sidence, and to which no 
I spiritual duty is nitaeheil except that of rending prayers 
and singing (as rhaplaiiirius, ejiiionries, nnd elmntriw), and 
*ar> rthtiil Is'iii-tivs, whieh are nltonded with euro of souls. 

In imnlem English law treatise.s the term is generally 
confined to the lemiHiralities of juirsona, viears, and per- 
]>etual curntes. whieh in jsqmlar languagi- are called livings, 
'I'lie legal possesNir of a bi-iietiee iilti'inled with cure of 
souls is raliial the iiiemnls-nt. The history of thu origin 
of iKMiefires is involved in gn-at olwcurity. Thu jirojssrty 
of thu Christian Church np)H-.ars. for some eenturU's after 
the »}K>stoHc ages, to have ts'cn strictly enjoyed in couimnn. 
It was the duty of the otficei's called dearoiiK (whose 
iippointment is mentioned in Acts vl.) to ri'ceive lltu 
rviits of thu real ustati*s, or piihimtiHiet, as they were 
ealksl, of every ehnrrh. Of these, as well as of the volun¬ 
tary gifts in thu sliiipe of alms and uhlatioiis. a sufficient 
portion was set apart, under the su[M'rintendenco of the 
bisliop, fur the maintenance of thu bishop nnd clergy of tho 
(liiHTsu; another porlinn was nppn>pri:tted to the expenses 
«if public wor-hip (in which wero included the eliorges for 
the ropiiirs of the ••Imreh), nnd the reimuiider was Vstowisl 
upon the po*tr. This divisum was expressly incolcatetl by 
a eanon of Gelasius, hisho]) of Rome, a.i>. 47(i. After tho 
liaymcnt of tithes lm«l become imivtTsal In tho west of 
KurojH'. jis a means of siiftiwrt to the ch-rgy. it was enacted 
by one of the capitularies of Charlemagne that they should 
be distrilmteil aectirding to tills division. Wlicn tho 
bislioprics began to he endowed with Innda, the bishops, to 
encoumgo the foundation of churches, and to establisli a 
pruvibimi for the rosidrnt clergy, gave up their jujiHon of 
the tithes, and were uflerwards, by the (Aiions, forbidden 
to deniimd it, if they could live without it. Altliough tho 
revenuos of (he eliureh were thus divhleil, the fund from 
whieli lliey whtc derived n’lnaiiicd for a long time entirely 
nndcr th>' same Administration ah Iwfure. Itut by degrees 
every minister, IiiHti-nd of carrying the ofiiiringa ma<l« in 
his own chnrch to the bisliop. for the imrpose of diriaion, 
began to retain them for his ow-u one. 'fbe lands also wore 

2a 
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Apportionml in kevpr.altjr nmon;; tl>e resident clcr;^ of each 
dirtcew. Thi'HT cliiui(;cs were not ail mule at one time. 

It seems probable tbnt. after the fcndul H>Htem w(i.s 
linnt; established in the vest uf Europe, (Inrin^ the niiitli 
and tenth centuries, its priiicijth's were applkil to eccle¬ 
siastical as well IIS lay ])ro|ierty. Hence, ns the estates 
distributed i|t fief by the kilim's of France and (lemiany 
iunong their fiivoun^d nobl«-s were originally IcniiCil hem- 
iicia, this name was confem’d «i»on llie jhism'S- 

sions of the church. Tlius the bisiioprics were supposcvl 
to be held by the Ismiity of the kings (who had by degtres 
usurped the riglit. oiigiually vested in the clergy .and tlio 
jieoplc. of tilling them up when vacant), wliilo the tem- 
|Kir»litiuH of the inferior ecelcsinstical nthces were held of 
the hisiiops, iu uhuse juitnniugc and dis|s>sal tliey fur the 
most ]>nrt Uicn wsn*. The maniiiT uf inve.Htitnre of l>cnc- 
tici‘H in tiiohi* early timc.s was ]>robul>ly tlie siutio as that 
of Jay pnijHTty, by tile delivery of netuni jmssession. or of 
some syiiiliols of po.sseshion, as llie ring ntid crozier, wltich 
wcni till! syniMs of investiture ii]i}ii-iiprialed to KiHliopvics. 

In Kiigiund several emiscs eontiihuted to the rise of 
])an)chiAl eburches. “ Sometimes.’* says Ur. Burn (“ F.celes. 
Jwiw,*'til1e'‘Appni|Hiutioii ”). “tlicithicraut piTuchcrs fmnul 
encoumgement to settle amongst a lilsTal (Ksiplc, and by 
their nssisUitKc to iidsi- up a diuvcli and a little au]joining 
manse. Sometimes the kings, in tlieir country villas and 
seats of ])lcnsure or retinaiient, ordered a place of worship 
for their court and retii ue, wliii-lt w.'is tlic original of n>y:il 
free uliupcls. Very often the bishops. nnnmisiTaliiig the 
ignomnee of tlie isnmtry (Hsiple, took care fur building 
clinrchirs, as the only way of planting or keeping up Cliris- 
tioiiity among tiiem. Sint tlie mure oidiimry iiietbod of 
augmenting the ninnbcr of clmreli<*s dii>ended cm the piety 
of tlie greater luids, wlio, liuviiig iargu fees and tcTritories 
ill till! coniitry, founded chui-elioK for the scrvu-c of their 
fiunilicH and trn.ints witliia their dominion. It wax this 
that gavu a primary titlu to tlie juitronnge of laymen; it 
was tliis nuode tlie bnmuis of a juirisli isimincusurnte to 
those of u mniiur; and it W'as this distinct property of 
lords and tenants tliAt, by degns's, allotted new paro¬ 
chial IkiiiihI.s, by the luldUig uf new auxiliary c)iurcln!.<i.'’ 
Sen Advowso.v. 

The rc'gubir piynient of titbes to the miuisteni of the 
rcs|tcctive parislies in wiiieh each man dwelt was estab- 
lishcsl by i’o]x' innoix'nt 111. by a decretal epistle to tbu 
Archbisbop of CanfiTlmry; for tip to tliis time the |uiy- 
ninnt is Miid to have been made to slieJi rburcli as tbo giver 
ehoso to attend. This injunction, ihougli not having the 
forej) of a law.-liiLH Invii isimplied with over since, so that 
it is now a universal nde of law in England tli-at tithes are 
due to the parson of the {strisli, unless there be a special 
cxeiiiption. See TlTilK.s. 

Till tlie twelfth century tlie simple donation of Hie jtntron 
w.ns .siiflieiunt to confer a legal title to a bcncfico, provided 
the person to wlnan it wa.s given w'Us in lioly orders, for 
otliem ]«• be roust ’>■ first pnwentwl to tiic bishop, who had 
]>owcr to reject huii in ease of untitiiess; but the pO|>C8, 
who had in tiie eleventli luid twelfth centuries sncis'SHfulIy 
nuiitundisl against every other species of occlcsiastical In- 
vestituro being exercised by laymen, now pnicnri'd that the 
pn'sentation of tbu luilnm should not t>c of itself suftieient 
to confer an issdesiusfieiil iK-uetiec, even though qualified 
by llio dise-nttionary power of rejection (in ca.se the lienelico 
was given to n layman) wliicli was ulivudy vested in the 
bishop. This was the origin of Hie is!n*mimies of tAuftfa- 
lioH, whieli is tlic mode of invcstilui'e of the SjiiritualitloA; 
and indiirtifiit, wliidi is the mode of investiture of the tem- 
jmralitieH of .a beiiefiee. Whore tho blsliop was Hie jsitruii 
of Hie Is'iiefiee. the two foi'iii.s of jtrpuruiatlntt and in*tltu^ 
tinn wi*ni uiiiteil in that of cuHaliuH. Tlieso terras are 
still hi use. 

Tho first attacks by the is>jK*s u])on the lights of priviito 


patrons Cwhicb took i»hM-e towards the latter end of Uio 
twelfth centnry) ossnmisl tlio fonn of letters of request 
called “ mandates** or “expccUves," praying tliat btsticfiica 
niight be confcTTcd on particular individuals. Clement V., 
in the bcgiiming of tho fourteenth centnry, went beyond 
all bis prodccoBsors, by declaring that the disposition of all 
etadrsiubtical bouoticce belonged to tho poi>u (“ Clcmeii- 
liiiea,’* lib. ii. tit. 6, a J ; F. Paul, c. 85). The popo 
accordingly wade reversionary grants, or ;)rnn««rmjr, a* 
tliey wero culled, dnring the lives uf the incumbents; and 
he reserved snch buiicfiucs ns ho thought fit for bis own 
lM.>(niLiiir patronage. At the tuuiie time, illspcnsatiuns from 
till! canons against non-residence and pluralities, and per¬ 
missions to hold bcnoficcA m rimmntdam were fn*oly 
gianted, so that by tlmso and similar means in some 
instances fifty or sixty preferments were lielil by tho saino 
person at once. The evils of this system were felt ail over 
Europe. England in particular sutfored greatly from tlicso 
Pujial cucroachineuts during the reign of Henry lit. Tim 
parliament aBScmbled at Carlisle in the thiity-tifth year of 
Edward 1. wrote a strong remonstmuen to Pojm! (ilemeiit 
V. ugninst Hic r.ipnl encroachments on the rights of patnm- 
ago, and the immcmns extortions of the court of Rome. 
This rcmoiistranci! appears to have ]ir(>due.rd no cllW't. 
The first prineu who won bold cnoegh to assert Hie jniwer 
of the legislature to restrain the I’aiud encroAcliments wan 
Edward I IT. After complaining iiicfTcctually to Clement V1. 
of tho abuse of i’apal rc-K'n'iitioiis, he (a.i>. 1350) pro¬ 
cured the famoos Statute of I'rovisurs (25 Edw. III. s. fi) 
to be iHUsed. This act provided that oil eleclions and 
collations shonbl bu free according to law; and tliat iu 
ensi* any provnsiou, collation, or reservation should Ih> miulc 
by tilt; court of liomo of any ui-chbishopric, bisliopric, 
dignity, or oHier benefice, the king sliould for that turn 
have tJio collation uf such orchbislioiiriu or other dignities 
elis'tivc, &C. 

This statute wiis fortified by scveml otliers in this and 
tlio snreueding reigns, down to the 3 Hiii. V. r. 4. Tlieso 
statutes, which inflict very severt {iciialtios on persons eu- 
denvoiiring to enforce the authority of Papal bulls and pm- 
visioiiK in England, are aometimcK called, from Hie iiiilmt 
Words of the writ issued in oxeentiuii of the process under 
tlieni, the statutes of pnsaiNiure; and the utfeucH of 
maiiilmiiiniftho Papal power is itself called Kpramtuiirc, 
'I'liu statutes against Papal iirovisiuiis (though not very 
strictly unforced) remained unrepcalcd. 

The law as to eecleelastical patroiiAge whieli was tbna 
iTiaintauicd liy the Fhiglisli legisluturc, continues in tho 
main unaltnxsl to Hi« jmisent time. Evciy rlerk bi-foro 
iustitntiun or collation Is roqnired to take the oath against 
Kimony, and Urn o.ith of the canotucal obedience to Hiu 
hisliop, and to diidarc by snbacription Ids assent to tho 
dixitrine of tho king's aiipromacy, to the Book of Ooinmon 
Prayer, and Hio Thirty-nine Aiticles. The subscription to 
tho Thirty-mnc Articles was imposed by statute 18 Ellz. 
c. 12, np<;n oil persons to bo admitted to any benefice with 
cure of sonls. By statute 18 &, 14 Car. 11. c. 4 (com¬ 
monly calbsl tho Act of UnUonuity), every parson and 
vicar was required, before liis ndrois^uii to be iucumbcnt, 
to Bubseriiic n declaration uf his unfeigned ** assent and 
consent*' to tbo Liturgy of tlie Church of England, us hy , 
law csinblislicd. In JHCfi. liowever, an Act tvos poased to 
“alter mid simplify" the law on clerical subscriptions, and 
tho declnratioii is now as follows“ I assent to thn 
Hiirty-nino Artidos nf Religion and tbo Brsik of Common 
PniyiT, am) of Hip onloring of bishops, pripsts, and deacons; 

1 believe the lioctriiics of the CImrch of England, ak therein 
set forth, to be iigrepnblo to the Word of Go<l; and iu 
public {•nij’iT Kiul admimstrutiou of tho Bocraaionte I will 
Use the form In tho said book presented and nono other,, 
except iLA hliul) bo ordiTcd by lawful anlhority." 

'i'lic acts ul institution or collation ao far confer a right 
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to the temporalities of the heneflee that the clerk ina^ enter 
upon the glebe land ond take the tithes, bat ho cannot sae 
fur Uiom or gnmt them until indoctinn. By indnetion he 
is seised of tho tcmpomlitios of the benefice, and invested 
witii the full rights and privileges of a parson, penona 
etxUnia; but ho most, witiiin two months after (lo is in 
ne.tniti possossinn of his beneiieo. upon some Suuduy, openly 
Wforc ills congregation, n-iul tlio morning and evening 
prayers, and declare bis assent to the Bunk of Cumiiiou 
i'rayer, on pin’n, in case of neglect or refusal, of being ipto 
facto deprived of Ilia bcnclicc. 

Non-rcsidence is now regulated by 1 & 2 Viet. e. IOC. 
I'udcr this act the penalties for non-residenco of an iucuiii- 
hciit without o license ftxnn the bishop of tho dioctwi an*— 
niic-tliird of tho annual value of the beneftco wlicn tho 
]ieri()d of uImciicc exceeds tlircc and does not exceed six 
inoiiths^ oue-lialf of the annual value when the nbseneo 
exceeds six and doea not exceed eight nrumths; and when 
tlin period of iuin>rcHidcuc« has boon for the whole year 
three-fourths of the annual income ore furfidtetd. Certain 
persons arc exempt from tho penaltif>a of nnn-rcsideiiee, as 
tlic heaths of colleges at Oxfonl and Cambridge, the wanlcn 
of Durham lluiversity, aud the head-masters of Eton, 
Winchester, and Westminster schools. Privileges for tem¬ 
porary non-rcaidenco are granted to a great iiumi>cr of 
jMTsons who hold offices in cathedrals, and at tho two 
univerMitioH of Oxford and Cambridge, and so forth. 

There are eortoin liabilities which parsons, viears, ond 
other spiritual ]>erso)ts legally incur in respect of their 
bciUilices. Thus, by 43 Klix. c. 2, they are ratable in 
reK|>ec.t of their benefices for the relief of the jtnor; and, 
uithongb the burden of tjic repairs of tlie btsly of the 
rhurch falls uiwn tho ]iariMluuni'rH, tho rector (and, whinx- 
the parwnago is appropriated, tho impropriator) is liable 
f(»r the repairs of tiie ehantx']. 

All m’icsiiisliea] incumk-nts are liable for dilapidations. 
A dihipidation is said to be the pulling down or destroying 
in any manner any of the houses or bnildingfi belonging to 
a spiritual living, or sutrering tbuin to run luto ruin or 
decay, ur wasting or destroying tho woods of the churcii, 
or committing or sufTering any wilful waste iu or upon the 
inlieritanco of the church, tiuch pruoccdiiigs may be pre- 
v*uiitcd by tho spiritual censures of the ordinary, and the 
pruflts of tho bencllce may bo sequestered until the damage 
bo repaired; and the Court of Chancery will, nt tho suit 
of the patron, grant au injunction to restrain this os woll 
os every other species of wasja. Or tho next incumbent 
may recover damages for dilaiddatluns. Tho Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations Act, passed in 1871, provides for thu loan of 
money for rcpiurs from Queen Anuo’s Bounty; and rundrm 
it compulsory for tho iucombeot tu lusore all buildings on 
III-, bencfico, and the church cbanccL 

With respect to actions and suits for recovery of lands 
or rents by parsons, vicars, or other spiritual corporations 
sole, the 8 & 4 Will. IV. c. 27, s. 28, subjects them 
to tlio period of limitation of two succossive iucambcncics, 
together with six years after tho appointment of n third 
lierson to the benoiice, or In case of this periul not 
amounting to sixty years, then to thu full period of limi¬ 
tation of sixty years. 

Bouclicct may bo vacated or avoided: 

1, By the death of tho iucuinbent. 

2. By roaignation, in ease of ago or infirmities rimdcrlng 
tho holder of a beneHoe unable longer to d>.Hchargo tlio 
duties. Tho Incumbents' Bcslguation Act, passed in 1871, 
provides for such rcsignatione, and for a ^wnsion to thu 
resigning inenmbunt out of the funds of his bciiofice, not 
exceeding one-tUrd of its net annual voiuu. When tmi 
parsons wish to resign in order to exchange bcnoficos, tiicy 
must obtain a license from the ordinary to that efiuct. 

8 . A bouefice msy bo avoided by tho incumbent's king 
promoted to a bishopric; but avoidance in this case docs 


not take place till the couseeration of tho prelate. Ttie 
patronage of the benefice so vacant belongs for that turn 
to the king. 

4. If an incumbent of a kncfico with mro of souIh 
acceptod a second bcncfico of u like nature wilhnat pro¬ 
curing A dispensation, tlie first, by tho )m)visinns of tlie 
canon law, was so far void that tho patron aiigiil jiro-ent 
onothcT dork, or tlie hishop might deprive; but till depriv¬ 
ation no advantage could be taken by lititse. Tlie statute 
21 Henry VIII. c. 13, relating to plundities, was ropenliHl 
by 1 2 I’ict. c. 10(>, whieli was again nmeiidcd l>y tbu 

13 & 14 Viet. c. t)8, and it is now provided that two 
benefices eiinnut ho held by one person, unless tliey k 
within 3 inileH of cncli other, and the value of one does 
not exciHxJ £100 a year. 

6 . Another moiin uf avoidance of a benefice is by depriv¬ 
ation under a bciitence of on ecx-lesiastieul rourt. Tl:e 
priiici}»ul eiinses on which seiiteiiee of deprivation is usually 
louiiileil are h> i-csy, hliispiicmy, gross iuiinurallty, or con¬ 
viction of treason, mardcr, or felony, 

(). A kiioHco may k avoided hr net of the Law; os 
where tbu incnniknt omits or refuses to ns.sent to tho 
Thirty-nine Articles, or to rend the Artieles or B<H>k of 
I Common IVuyer, in pursuance of tho statutes which render 
tJiohO acts neei-n-ary. By (lie 31 Klix. c. ti. for the avoid¬ 
ing of simony, it is lunong other things enacted tliat if any' 
patron, fur any snin of money, rcwaril, profit, or benefit, or 
j h>r any promise, ngn'enient, grunt, Isind, of or for any sum 
I of moiK-y, reward, gift, profit, or benefit, shall present or 
I eollatc any person tu nii ecclexinstieal lieiiefioe wit it enre of 
I sonU or dignity, such prestmtution or coDuliim shall be 
I utterly vuitl, uud tlie erown shall x>vrscnt tu the knefico 
for that turn only. The statute also imposes n penalty 
upon the jmrticK to the simtniiacal contrael tu tlie amuout 
of double the value of n year's profit of the kiieiieu, and 
; fur ever ilisahles tlic person corrujilly prornriag or accepting 
’ tlie lieiicfice fruiu enjoying Uie same. And by statute 12 
Anne, c. 12, s. 2, u pun-hose by a elergynian, either iu lik 
own name ur that of another, uf liio next pn'seatation ft>r 
hinutlf. Is dcebired to k simony, and is ,'itteudc‘d with the 
same penalties and forfeiture as ua* impostsl by tlie statute 
of Klizabeth. The circumstance uf the ineunils'iit king nt 
the point of death at tlic time of thu contruet may nhso 
litiute the tmnsnetiuu, except wheie the fee-simple of the 
ndvowsoii is piirehasvtl, iu whieh ruse it lias be<‘n deckled 
that the knowledge of the state of the iiicurakut's health 
docs not inakfl the pnrelatse simoniacal. 

Tlic Churcii of I«-lanil liaving l«vn formerly unitcil with 
tluit of Kaglaiid, the ecclesiastical pulily of eaeii was. in its 
main fiAtnres, the 8,'une; but most of tliis was altered l>y 
the celebrated Act, piissed iu 18fi‘.*, for the dlseatahlishmcnt 
ami dkiulowmentof the Irish Church fsec lit ki.anuI, under 
whieh there is now* nothing in Indand exactly eoTresjMinding, 
in the eye of the law, tu a knefieu in England. 

i'arlieidiirH respecting kncfices in the Church of Scot¬ 
land will be found under the articles Est.\dj.T 8HKI» 
CiitilK'it, and S<;i>Ti.ANl>. 

BKNXFICIA'RII, a name given to the Homan soldierH 
on wliom were bealowotl the eunqucrcil lands ou thn fron¬ 
tiers Ilf the empire, wliicii were distribnted among tliem os 
rewards for Uieir survio's. Thusu lands were called bent- 
friii, as king lielti on tiic pure bonefici'ncc of the sovereign. 
Thmigh at tirst only given for life, lliey afterwards by 
degrees bccaino hereditary and patrimoiiiAl. In tho middh) 
ages tlicsn kinds of tenure were adopted both in France 
niid Kiighuid; And hence, doubtless, tho term Unejicia 
became applied tu eiiun-h livings, ns arising from tho 
knefirem-e uf princes or nobles. 

BKNKPXT 07 CXtBIfcOY. This privilege lin<l its 
origin in Dio endeavours of the popes to withdraw tiro 
clurgy from secular jurisdictium In England theso at- 
1 tempts, king resisted by the earlier l^gs after tho 
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Con<|neftt, onl; racooeded in ])rocarmg-~l, tiie excmpiion 
of pinccs comiecraled to religious pnrp<i!«‘H from iimst for 
criiuos, >vliich was the uriuia of Ktuiotuarivs; and 2, tlic 
■■xcniplinn of clorgymeii in cortiiln casus iirincipolly of 
folony, from criminal puiiislimi'iit l>y socuLir jutigch. Wlicii 
an nccQscd p<'n*ou plvadcd liis •‘clcrgj’,” tiir ordinary (a 
clci icol oilicit^ who attundpd every gaol dulivcry) apponrod 
and di-inniidi'd hun; n jury Wiis Him snuiinimcd to iinjuiro 
into flip truth of tlm chargp, and according to tludr verdict 
the uccuaod wiw delivered to the oniiiiiiry either as aty/uit 
or eimrict, to undergo ratiouiial purgation, and tlieji to bo 
discharged or puiiUlKd uivording to the result of Iho 
purgation. 'I'hU privilege never <-xteiided to higli treason. 
In curlier |M’riod.s of our liistory the benefit of elcr;^ was 
not allowed unless the pilsoner op)K‘ared in his eierical 
haliil' and tonsnre to cLnitn it; hut' in jntieesH of tiiiii', ns 
tho originid «i|jj«-et «if the piivjlege was lost Mglit of, the 
only p«Mif ie«|uii'<-d of the oft'ender’s elcrgv-—that is, his 
el.-iiiii fo llie Isnielit or Jirivilegi'—was his showing to llio 
satisfartiiin of the eourl that he could read. This pnu’tice 
continued until a conijuiratively late ]>oriod, hitl by the 
.'ilh of Anile the nadiiig was abaiidotu’d as uimeee.ssar 3 ’. 

The sfiifnte 4 Henry \TI. c. IJt (M«H), revived the 
distiuetion ludwceii clorg^-iiieii and such pr-muiis as nioroly 
jiossessed a c«iii]K-tciit skill iu reading, by piwiding that 
no |MTsoii imee luliiiitU'd to the benelit of elergy shimid a 
seiviiid time k' allowed Mie sjuno jirhilcgi’unless he pro- 
dneej his uidi‘i-s; and, to itiiuk those who Imd once claimed 
tlie privilege, the statute emieted that all ]K.'i‘sonH not iu 
ord'TS, to whom it was so allowed, hlmuld he iiiArkrsl u]>ou 
the “ brawn of the left tlniinh” in the court, before tho 
judge, k-fnre siieli ]H-rson wa-s delivered to the ordinary, 
lluiing tin* siweiitifiilli eeiituiy the Imriiiiig was com* 
muted. Ah k'Uetil of elergy was shaiiiefully ahuio-d. Iho 
slatu*<- e. 7, oiiaeled that, in all c;iseH after an 

oflender hail been allowtsl his elergj’, lie should be disr harged 
by the euiiii, with a provision that lie might lie detained in 
prison fur any lime iiiit exeii-ding a year, ut the dibcrctiun 
of the judge e-kre wlioin lie was tried. 

The eoatiiiuaaee td thin .iiitK|u.ated clerical privilege 
liavilig k*eouie extri'mely delrinieiital to jnslim, it was 
enacted liy 7 I'i. 8 (lisi. IV. c. 28, that k-nefit of clergy with 
rcsjss-l If* persons rmivicfed of felony shall be nbolklied. 
Since Hie ]>assing of this statute the snbji'ct is uf only 
liistorlcal interest. 

BSN'XKE, FRISOBXCH ZDUA&D, a German 
pliiloMiIiher, was born at Jh-iliu 17tli February, J7»K. He 
entered the University of Halle in IKIIJ ns’astudept of 
thi-olog)% but retiiriieil tin- next year to Berlin, where he 
heeaiiH! a pupil of Schluieriiiaclicr. and devoted himself to 
the study of pliilosopliy. In |K2<) he estiihlished hiiiiBelf 
as II priviitc-docciit at lh« Viiiversity of Berlin, and com¬ 
menced « course of Joclures; l>ul iu 1822 ho was coinpclhsl 
by Hie minister AUcnstcin to relinquish his post, us he Lad 
pnivifl hiinsi'U to T * a foniiidahle rival to Hegel, wlio at 
tliat timn enjoyed tho favour of the court. In 1824 he 
iciiioved to GutUiigeii, where he remained niitil 1827, when 
he returned to Berlin, and was nllowixl to reopen his 
cLiss. In 18112, after llio death of Jlegel, he was appointed 
a professor of jiliiluouphy at the university there, which ho 
ivtainixl until his dmtli. On tho ist March, 1854, suflering 
from a tit of nervous depression, he suddenly disupix'ared 
from his lioiiio, and ids ksly was found afterwords in one 
of tlie can&ls near tlia city. 

Ills ]diUosopliy, like that of Locke, rests npoii the. 
wnl)sis of ideas os presenti'il by the iihciKimcna of man's 
inward experience. Taking his st.irt from a few simpk 
physiulugirul facts ho builds up »n ciitini system, in which 
tlie whole m.'ichineiy of oiir impulses, feelings, desires, per- 
ctqitiuns, and id 'as arc iiiguDioasly itimlyH-d and accotmted 
for. Like all eiithuHinstic systematizers, however, he is too 
one-sided lo represent the wkik truth of the case. Ho was 


tho author of numerous works, among the most important 
of which are the Isdirbuch dor Psychologic als Natur- 
wissenscliaft’’(lH33),“Systmn derlA)gik*’(twovolH.,1842), 
“Ersielnings-und-Unterrichtslehm" (1842), and “Prag- 
inntLscho Psycbologio" (two vols., 1830). 

BENBVliN'TO* the capital of a province of the sania 
name in South Italy, is situated nn a hill at the juiictioii 
of two rallci's, between the rivers Cnlorc and .Saliato, which 
meet below the town, and flnwing westward throw Uicir 
uuitud waters into tho Voltnrno. Benovonti* is 30 miles 
N.E. of Naples, and 12,3 E.S.E. of Hume. It belonged in 
ancient tinies to tho Sanmites, and wax then calhxl ^lnle~ 
nutum. The liumans, having subductl tlio Samnites ami 
taken the town in 274 ii.c., sent u colony there, and clinnged 
itsiianicto licHei'eutvfiu TlieAppian Uoad jiasscd thrmigli 
it. Ill tho sixth century after the fall of tho Wcslcni 
Knipirc, Beuevento was taken by the I/mgnhards, who 
establiHliid R (Inkeihan, which included nil their conquests 
in iSaiiinium, Oninpaniu, and Apulia. The dukes of Beue¬ 
vento, owing to their vast possessions and their remote¬ 
ness from the IxmgolMird capitul, I'avhu were for a lung 
time independent. The Noriiians took tJic ciaiiilry ami 
gave it uji to the p«i>c, who, however, allowed the old 
priiiCA'S to rcfuain as feudatories of the Ihimiui sec until 
1077, when Landnlphas, the lost of tlie race, dini, huiv- 
iiig no heirs. From that time, with some slight iiitcr- 
V'lls, it remained under the dmx:t dominion of the 
for sev«-ral hnndrol years, and was governed liy u rosiileiit 
uirdlnal with tho UUe of legate. Four couneils weif held 
ill the city in the clcveiiUi and tivelfth centuries, lu 1800 
Na]Kili.-mi, having conquered Naples, gave Beneveutu to 
Talleyrand with Uic title of Piince, but it was restored to 
the ill 1815, and remained faithful to him in the 
rtwoluliun of 1848--41:. In 1801, however, it wu-h ouiiexed 
to the kingdom of Italy. 

'i'litt town is sniTuuudcd by walls, and has an <*1d caxHo 
at its eastern extremity; the streets nre narrow and sUs-p. 
The anrJetil ealhcdral is the principal bniidiiig, and is a 
kuuitifnl editioc In the loimbard-SAraccnic style. Adjoining 
tho cathedral is the archlepincoiial palace. There aro 
hevcrnl other churches, a seminary, oiid a town-iKiase, which 
is a tine structnre. Tho town Iw a good trade in euni. 
and some mamifactnros of gold and silver ware and pareli- 
ment. 'The population amounts to 22,000. The numlwr 
of Ihiiiiuu antiquities ix very great and almost every liuuso 
is built out of the mnains of Boman altars, monuments, 
eolumns. beams, £c. But th« most interestiag monument 
of antiquity is Trajan’s tiiomphol arch, whlcli is one of 
Hie finest in existi'nce. It forma one of the city gutei, im 
tlm rood to Puglia, and it ia called tJie Porta Anrcn'. It 
consists of a single arch of Parian marble of the Coriiitlium 
order, liighly ornamented with basso and alto rilievus— 
representing various events in tho reign of tlis omporor. 
Tlie ter ritory Is hillv, but fertile in c<im, frnit, and pastures. 

BKNXV'OLSNCX, one of' the arbitrary modes of 
obtaining money which, in violation of Magna Charta, 
were formerly resorti'd to by tlie kings of England. The 
name implies a free coiitribatkm, wi& or witliout tho con¬ 
dition of repayment. Tho extravagance of Edward IV. 
loil him to levy benevolences very frequently. One of the 
bent acts of his snccessnr, Richard III., was te proeore tho 
pasHiiig of a statute (c. 2) in the only parliament assembled 
diu-iiig his reign, by which benevulences were declared to 
ho illegal. Henry VII. exacted besovolenoes in a very 
oppresKive way. Cardinal Wolsey promsed to raise money 
for Henry VIII. by a benevolence, which the eitiseus of 
London objected to, alleging tho statute of Bichard 111. 
KlizaWtli also “ :A>ni out her privy eoals," for so the ciroo- 
lars demanding a lienevalnneo wore termed; but, though 
individuals were committed to prison for racing to con¬ 
tribute, she repidd tho snms which were exacted. 

Charles I. aiipointcd commisskincrs for the eoUeotiun of 
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a f^ncnl loan, and they Lnd inntractluna lo require nnt 
Irtui tlian a colain pruportiuii of each man’s property iii 
land or K«>ds, and had ostroordinnry powers given ihem. 
Many of the common propln were imprcsticd to ihtvo in 
the navy for rTfaBiiig to |>ay, and a nnihber of the gentry 
wera imprisoned, 'i'hn detoutiun of five knights, who sued 
tho Court of King’s Hmcli for their writ of llahcas Uorpns, 
gave rise to a question rospecting the freedom of Kuglisli- 
mcii from arbitrary am»t, and out of the dutcinuion wiiieJi 
then nnuie, und tho ennitwts respueting Uie levying of shi]>- 
iiioney, &C., camo the assertiou and establlsbiueut of the. 
great principle of Englisli liberty, “I’etitiou of Klglit.” 
The Hill of Rights, in 1CK8, repeats wliat Mugua Cliarta 
decliiriHi in IXlfi, Utnt levying money for or to the use of 
th« crown, by pretence of prenigafive, witliout grant of 
I’artimncnt, fur longer time ur in any other inaQuvr than 
the same is or aiiall be granted, is illegal. 

BENGAL', the largest luid most [wpulous of the three 
great political sections of British Indu culled I'residencies. 
It forms a lieutcunnt-governership, and inclndcs tlin four 
great provinces of I^iwcr Bengal (rir Bengal proper), Belinr, 
(lri.«a, and Cliota Nag|sir*!, witli a united area of lb(),0Kl 
sqtuira miles, and a populatjou of 66,230,127. Thu four 
proviiircs aro cumpriwd within l‘J“ 28' oud 27“ 30' N. lat., 
and 81“ 35' and 02“ 4G' K. Inn., and orv bouu(l<'d on the 
N. Ity the independent nntivu states of Nepal, Sikkim, and 
Bhutan; on the E. by tliu province of Assam, tlie hill 
eoniitry of the luishai and Kuki tribes, and the Aracau 
Hills of llriliKh Bumiali; the S. hy the Buy of Bengal; 
and on tho W. by M:ulms and ihu central and iiurth- 
wmt provinces. 

Broadly speaking, the chief cliarocluristic of the cxteii- 
'iro proriunis of Bengal are the plain of the LiwerCunges 
sloping from thu N.W.; the plain of tlm Ixiwer Bialiimi- 
))Ut>u fnun thu foot of thu Guru Hills, sloping duo S.; and 
the great delta of Bunpil. On the S.W. of theso givaf 
plains rise tho higliL’inds of Cbota Nagporo and Orissit; 
on the E. arc the Chittugoiig, Tippcrali, Garo, KliosI, uml 
ntlier hills; on the N. is the hilly Harjeuling district uud 
the Bengal Himalayas. 

Beiipii proper, often referred to os Lower Bengal, is thu 
LTeat allnvinl und delluc plun bot'llH-n the Iliinabiyas and 
the Bay of Bengal 

Beliar is tbo Gangutio plain lying between Bengal jinqur 
und the uorth-westem provinces. In Ihdiar is ulw iiivlndcd 
n narrow range of bUls in the ISonUial Farganas, kuon ti us 
the RajinahBl. 

Chotn Mogporo is the ch vated and hilly conntiy W. of 
Benpd proper, S. of Befaar, and N. of Orissa. 

Orissa comprises a long flat delnviol strip betwouii the 
la’Is and the sea (forming one settlod province) und a large 
hilly tract beyond occupi^ by tributary states. 

Phguicat /'eotwrei.—Tho greater juut of Bengal proper 
and Bebar aro aninterrupted flats subjiKit to inundation, 
rid) in blaek mould, and most fertile, tl)u Dacca division 
being so fertSe tout it bos twou called the granary of Ben- 
gnl. The whole prosideucy may be regarded ns consisting 
chiefly of two broad river i^eys. Dy thu western one the 
Ganges brings down the wealth and occuniiilntcd waters of 
Northern India. The eastern valley forms the ronto by 
widoh tlio Bmbnuipntni, after draining tiie 'Tiiibctan pla¬ 
teau far to tbo N. of the Himalayas, und skirting round 
their paisca not for from the Yang-tse-kinngand tho grout 
river of Cambodia, ends Ita tortuous journey of 1800 miles. 
These valleya, altbougb for the most part luxuriant alluvial 
plaioi, are direnified by spun sud p^s thrown out from 
tho great, motmtaiu systems wiiich wall tlinm in on the 
M.E. and 8.W. In U>em is grown, in almnst inoxiiaustiblc 
profusion, every vegotablo product which feuds and clothes 
a people, and enables it to trade with foreign nations, Nor 
U the country destitute of miooral woaltli, for amid the 
hilly epnrs and nndoUtions on either ride, coal, and iron 


and copper ores hold ent a new future to Bengal as capibd 
increases, and rondy futilities of eoiniiiuniuutiou ore prorided. 

'11)0 salient pliysival feature of Bengal is its rivers. 
These untuxed liigiiways liriiig dow-n, almost by the motive 
|K)wur of their own cum'iits. the crops of Northern India 
to thn sea-lsjard—an annnul hnr\ est of wealth to the trading 
classes. Liwer Bengal, iudml, exhibits the two typical 
stagM in the life of a great river. InlhiinorUiem districts 
the rivers run along the valleys, leeeive the draiiuigc from 
(lio country on eitlicr sidn, uhxorb hrvud trihiitnrit'S, and 
rush forwi^ with nii Lwer-inerensing volume. But ni-ar 
the c-vntre of tlm provinces they viiter upon a new stage in 
tlioir cam-r. I'lieir main chniiiivl.H lufurcutc, and each new 
St ream mi rronted throws olT its own sot of distrilintaricK to 
right Slid left. Thr rouiitry which they thus inclosi' nixl 
intersect forms the dell.a of Bengal. Originally eoiKjneivd 
by flnviul deiwsits from tho mm it n<iw stn'tolies ont ns 
u viiNt dead level, in which the rivers find their vvhirity 
rliei-kiri. Their ilimiiiirin d eurronts cease to corr)' along 
ilie silt whicli tliey have bnmglil down from Nortluni 
India. The slreiuHs aeeordingly de)s)slt Ihcir alluvial 
burden in their ehuniiels und upon their bunks, so tli.it by 
degrei-t. their beds lise nlsive the leiel of the siirrouiuling 
country, in this way the rivers in the delta slonly huihl 
tlicmselvei, ii]i into euiuls, whl'li every anltmin break 
tlirougli or uveillow tln ir inargins, aud leave their silt u|>on 
the ndjnecnt flats. Thousands of njmiro miles in Liwer 
Bengal thus receive each veur a top-dressing of virgin Kiil, 
brought free of expi'mte from the llimaluyus—a svMi*m of 
iiatnral niaimriiig whieh ilelies the utmnsi power of over¬ 
cropping to exhaust its fertility, uud retnii-iN [.ower Bengal 
the rieiiest and inusl prudnetive portion of the wliolc prosi- 
deiiey. A.s the rivers em-p furllicr dovui the della they 
beeomu mure und more .sluggish, and their liifnrcatious and 
int<-rl:u-ings mnnt complicated. 'I'lie bust si-enc of nil is a 
rust ampliibious wilderness of swamp and fon’st. imiid 
whose solitudes their network of eliuiiiuls insensibly merges 
into the se.a. Here llie percmii.d struggle between e.irth 
ami ocean g>x-s on, and all the ancient seerels of land- 
uiaking stand disclosed, 'i'hc l ivers, finally ebeeked by the 
deml weight of the sea, dejK’sit tlnar remaining silt, whicli 
emerges as banks or blunted promontories, or after some 
ye.nr.s of liuttliiig with the sea adds a few feet, or it may be 
a fi'W iiiches, to thu fori«hore. 

Ill thu small juirt of the Illmalnya chain 
coming williiu the Bengal jurisdiction there am oluvutioim 
varj'ing from 7UUt) feet nlmve llic M-a at Darjeeling mi thu S. 
to lofty Knnehinjinga, 28,000 fii-t, on the N.W. The Baj- 
mnhul Ilillh in thoSontliidPargniias, ending with the town 
of that name on the Ganges, (onii thu c.'istcni projisstiuii 
of the ccutrn) Indhn formation rnnniiig through the Chota 
Nagporeproviuce,whicbis hilly throughout,hut with few elu- 
vations Iwyoud about 4()0(> feet. A contiimatlon of thu iuvmo 
central Indian formation nms tbrougli tlie lribut.ary states 
of UrisKt, with varying lieight i>f from glino lo 4000 feet. 
On the cast the imiuiilainotts tnietsof Hill Tipperali and 
Ghittl^;ong are a coutitiuatiun of 1h<‘ Manipur and Lu-sliai 
ranges, witli elevations rising lo 11,000 and 12,000 fiait. 

Airer/, Climate, —The (langes river touches thu 
Beliar province at Buxar on the 1-hisi India Railway, and 
enters it ne-tr Ghiipra, ivliero the Gogra from tho N. meets 
it. It then rccuives the Same on lire S., aud thu Gandok 
and Kosi again on the N.,nll rivers of eonsidimihhj volume. 
Tuniiug thu tstniur of the Bajinahul Hills Uiu Gauges flows 
with its groatest body of water in a S.E. direction, where 
the Bhaginiti first flows away from it on the W. side (o 
fonn the Hoogly, Hie most navigable of its many mouths. 
I1iu main btream, continuing its coursQ and throwing ofl* 
Huvcral clmniiuls to form the delta, mi'cts tho mrin stream 
of the Brohmapntra (kuorni lure as the Jomnna) at 
Goulundo, tbo tenninas of the Ihutem Bengal Railway; 
the omolgamatod column then empties itself by numerous 
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t-htinncln into tlin Bny of BcnjraJ. From tlifw tivctr the 
(t.-uip-lic della is formed. BetwtH*!) tlio nultivuted p'jrtioiis 
of tills delta and tlio sea is a tmet bearing tlio gviiend 
name of tlie Sundarbans, coTcred witli deiiKo forest, nnd 
wiiicii, owing to tlic inroads of the sen Hiid wild iKiastK. as 
well as its gcncml unheultliiness, has hnHled llie oiiterjiriM! 
of modem iftuu. TIio area of this tract is alH>ut ftlllU 
squan* tnilcs. 

Besidiw the two great rivers thi'n* are iiiimorons iiiimir 
btronnis, cliietly aflloeiits of the Ganges, kiioIi as the (kjsi, 
(h<nki,i)atnnda, Uuimnrian.Ghiigrii.CJandak.Ti-cst.a, .Man.is, 
Soane,nnd Mahanadi or Gre.^! itiverof OrissiL In mhlitioii 
to rivers there in a large nnmhcr of small water-eourses or 
natural canals hIiIcIi intersect Bengal in every dinsdioii. 
c'lnimnnii'ating from one river to another. On account of 
the loose niuterials of which the soil is einntMiscM], and 
which wdly yield to the frirtioii of the streimi, the rivers 
nn’ constantly ehniigiiig their ennrses. the new clinnnels 
lieing so iniu-li land lost, while the old Isats I'onstitule 
acis’ssions to the udjaci-nl estates. Thus one man's }iro- 
^lerty ib iliiniiiislicd, wliile that of anuthiT is eiilaixisl or 
iniimivts]; mid u disliiiot hraneh of jiirisjimcli'iiee has 
grown up, the jsartieular ]>r»viii<at of u'hich is the deiinition 
and regulation of the ulliivial rights alike of private propiTty 
anil of the state. 

'rin*re .an* a great number of es.tensive jerh (shnllow 
lakes) ill Bengal The greater part of these contain liltle 
or no water during tne dry season, hnt are so swolhm by 
till* Riiiis as to offer facilities for the conveyance of produce 
in Isints of large diinunsious. Rome of these ya-ls am 
navigable throughout tiie year. It is supjsised thattheso 
stagmmt sheets of water were originally parts of the chnn- 
inds of great rivers, the courses of which have hceii cliaiigi'd 
by iho means just deserib<-d. 

The instability of the soil whieli admits of these changes 
is mu rca.soii why the hiiiidings Ihnmghout the pnivince 
are usuidly of a frail deseriptiun. Tiie hahilatimis of the 
iHiurer elnsM's art* made of sueh slight malerials tli.at few 
of them wilt i.u>t beyond the second or third yi-ar, while 
llie dwellings of the wealthy oie of a very homely di'srri|>- 
tlon. Few jMTsons care to cxpmid much money in the 
enrtion of a liuildiiig which by an ordinary casualty jn.ay 
Is! dninagcd or dcatniyed in a few sonsoiis. 

There is coiisiderahic n’gularily in the ehangi's of the 
seasons In Beiignl. The four montlis from Februaiy to May 
aixj dry. and becamie grodnally hottiT. May being an in¬ 
tensely hot month. In .Tune and .Inly the rains an> very 
violent. AngTLst is less rainy, Se)iteiuber is luteiisclyr hot. 
\ dry and cooler season then oiisncs. The rivers begin to 
swell near their wmrres befon* the rain sets in. ow'ing to 
the molting of the snows on the mountains of Tibet. At 
tirst llie ribiiig proceeds at lh« mte of about an inch daily; 
at the end of nlxmt two weeks the. rate of increase is ac- 
celer.iti-d, and beforu tho setting in of the mins amounts to 
iKwrly inches in tho day. liuriiig the rains the daily 
rise is os muedi ns o indies. At this time all iho lower 
parts of Bengal eoiitiguoos to tho courses of the Ganges 
and Bralimajintra, ore «»vercd with water by tho rains 
iM'fore the rivers arc sufticlcully swollen to overilow their 
li.'inks. But after this lias occurred the country presents 
■me uniform stirfiwe of water for an extent of mon» than 
too miles. In order to prevent the mischief that might 
etisne fiwm the rushing of «> great n body of water from 
the overcharged riven* caused by tbeso floods, dikes and 
artiiieial banks arc constructed In various situations, wliiclj 
arr Kept nji at a great cxjiunHe. 

'ITie boats used for passing on the rivers aro of wmsidcr- 
ublc die, and in shape liku plcnsurc-borges; thoy draw 
4 to 6 feet water, and are called budgorown. In tho diy 
season their course down the stream does not exceed 40 
iniles in twelve hours; at other times from fiO t»» 70 miles 
aro passed in that time. The current is strongest during 


August and September, whon tin: water is subsiding. In 
ascending the streams the boats are tracked by oxen. 

Jfutur^ J'rotlnclima.—'thK yirodoco of tbo soil in tliis 
lirovinee includes almost every kind of grain and pulso cul- 
tiTOtcd in Kuropo, with other objects proper to the climato 
of the country. Kice is the most generally and extensively 
grown of all these objects, and is found in ahnost every 
jiart of tbe province in an endless varii?ty of spisues. In 
the management of the land for this, the most imjwrtaiit 
object of cultivation, ombankmenU arc formed for retaining 
the water on tlio plains, nnd for preserving it in rewn-oii-s 
on th(> bighcr gruniids, whenro it is conveyed, ok oeension 
roqnircs, for the purpose of iringnthig the lauds below. 
AInny tanks have been built for the same purjioso. So 
Hiireessfnl is tbo rice rultivafion that not only is sufficient 
produced to )irovide the main stajile of food for more than 
<!(l,()0(),00() people, but about d0U,U00 tuns, of the value of 
nearly £2,000,u00, arc nununlly exported. 

Next to rice juto forms the ]irinci{)nl product of the 
country, the Isat varieties being grown hi Eiistem Bengal, 
it- is exported to tho value of more than £4,0Ul),()bO an¬ 
nually. Indigo is largi-ly cnltivated in the districts of 
Ntiddea, .Tessoro, Pnrneali, nnd over tins whole of ceutra! 
Bengal. I1ic cultivation of opium is a govenmient muno{M)ly, 
and is ]>rincipa]ly carrlod on in Brhar. Tlie other comnior- 
eiul staiiles arc hemp, uil-Kc<‘ds, ginger, turmeric, cotton, 
(HH-oa-nuts,‘ date-sugar, toLoeco, sugar-cane, betol-niit, 
betel-leaf, tea, silk, lac, loc-dye, sotSuwer, sitltpetre, ein - 
eliona, nnd ipeca<'uanhn. 

The cattle empluyed in husbandry labour .irc of small 
size, and their value Is seldom greater than five or six rupei-.s 
(ten or twelve sliillings) pur heiul. The ruUgions restric¬ 
tions of Uic llindiiH prevent all c.arc for tJic iin[ivuvcin<-iit 
of cattle. BuIThIocs aro kept f.ir the sake of their milk, 
the expense attending them Inang less Ilian tliatof keeping 
cows. Rliccp are far from being numerous; they an* of very 
diminutive size, hut when well fed their llef-h is excellent. 
Their wool is nsed for making coarse blniikets for tho native 
population. Hie horses of Bengal are of a very inferior 
hm^], ill-shapud, and but ill o^pted fur labour of any 
kind. Klcpluints and ^oiuels, which aro mach used among 
tbe we-althier inhubiUints, ore kept in good condition, and 
are very serviceable on journeys, and for the conveyance 
of giHxlM. I>og8 aro very abuodant in the towns, as on' 
j.aekals, apes, and monkeys in tbe woods and jungles; 
nninerouB species of tbe deer are met with in every district, 
and in some lions and tigers are prevalent. The borons 
are so numerous as to serve tho purt of scavengers in the 
chief towna 

Fi-sh is exceedingly abundant, and within the re.^i of 
.almost m’cry class of inhabitants, particularly at certain 
seasons, whun the poorer among the natives are said to 
c<intmct diseases from eating too plenteously of this dc- 
surijition of food. Among the most hi^ly esteemed kinds 
of fish arc the blcktec, tbe soble-iiw, aad the maHul. 
Turtle and alligators aro also met with. 

The jirorince of Bengal is poor in mineral productions, 
llic hills in Rilliet pr^uco iron ore. Iron is made at 
Pundunh by a curious process, which at onco smelts tlio 
ore and reuders it malleable. Giaoolar iron oro of the. 
fineness of simd Is wodiod elesn and mixed with water 
into a soft moss; bits uf rood, sticks, or leaves are thou 
dipped in it, and toko op as much as tli^ will bold, and 
these, when pretty dry, aro thrown into the top of a small 
clay cupola funmee and melted. It appears, ftvm this 
detail, that tho ore most possess a groat degree Of purity. 
Tlio ore might bo collected in large quantities, and as 
limestuno of good quality and coal ore found in the samo 
nuigft nf hills, the smelting might bo oatily effaeted. Snmn 
petroleum springs exist in the same district. Coal is 
abuiidiiiit also in tlie Junglo Mahals, whence it can bo 
cosily conveyed to Calcutta in the rainy season, down tho 
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Damu(]a rivflr. Coal aod iron ore are both of them pro- 
cuK‘d in nirbhoom, unJ iron-works have long boon carried 
on there bjr the natives. Extensive forests occur in tlie 
Dciglilwurbood of these works, and the smelting is per- 
foniicd by means of charcoal. 

JI/onNyltctwres. — The chief of these ore sneh os nrn 
called for by the various ngricoltoral industries, and by 
tho daily wants of the enormous popnintion of Bengal. 
AYearing and tlie mannfaetnre of cotton thread ocenpy large 
nnmlKTs in every district; and carpenters, blacksmiths, 
gtddsinidis, putters, and oil-scllors arc settled in nlmo:jt 
every village. Tlio manufacture of beads, whicli ore nniver- 
Bolly worn in necklaces by tlie luiver orders of Hindus, is 
a very common occupation, in wliirh women take a large 
share. The weaving of wicker and Itasket work, and the 
making of shoes, arc the occupations chiefly of tlie Mnclii 
class, a low caste. All tho gold and most of the copper in 
circnlution in India is coined in Bengal. 

TtoaU and ComfliuniVntioHS.—Tlie external commm-c 
of Bcngiil is of great magnitude, and is mostly carried on at 
the port of Calcutta. The valne of the imports in 1H05 
was oidy X7,250,000, and of tho exports nitlier less; in 
1 they had increased to £22,000,OOU and jCd2,0()l),OU0 
respectively. Erom the United Kin^om alone no less than 
£ lx,000,000 worth of gootls were imported; while the value 
of Bengal produce sent to this country was £22,000,000. 
The ehief imports werw lieer and nlo, c«itton yarn, and 
cotton manufactures; and the principal articles exp>rt4*«l 
to tlie United Kingdom were rice, jute, ten, wheat, indigo, 
seeds (flax and linseed, and rape), and hides. 

The Ganges, the Bralniiapntni, ond on n niueli smaller 
M'alc the Mahanadi hi Orissa, with the Knstem Bengal 
Itoilnay and tho great Host Indian Line, form the iimiii 
arteries of commerce. From these great channels a ncl- 
u-ork of minor streams, and a fairly adcijuiite altliongli not 
vet eonipletc system of raised roods, radiate to the remotest 
4Ustrirts. 'I'hc larger transactions of commerce are enn* 
ducted in the cities, snch us Calcutta and Patini, and in 
gix-at rural marts, which have grown up nndor British rule. 
Tho smaller oiieralioiis of trade nro efTected by ineaus of 
villago markets and countlcsa hdit or open-mr wec>kly 
hiunom in iwciy district. Tho malls are conveyed by 
milways ns far as these extend, then by mail-cart and 
horseback a distance of 280 miles, and 11,000 iiiiies by 
runners, boats, and sea. 

y’n/)«/a/» 0 N.—Within the provinces under tlie licutonaut- 
govemor of Bengal dwull a gix*at congeries of people of 
widely diverse origin, ^akiug different langangcs, and 
n-prescnlingfor-sejiaratedfrasuf cirilization. At tliedate 
of (he census of 1872 they numbered 66,85G,ft&l> souls-— 
u population equal then to the whole inlinbitatits of England 
niid Wales, tiio United States, and Belgnim. The area of 
Iheso three countries together is 8,044,489 square miles, 
blit tho immonse population of Bcn^ was comprised 
within 166.081. Fort of the province is comparatii’clr 
tiiinly populated, and taking only Lower Bengal and Bidiar 
it was found that 66,000,000 of the people wore contained 
within 120,000 square miles. CB'cr the whole presidency 
the donsity was 488 to the square mile. In 1874 tho 
district of Assam ceased to form part of tho Bengal Presi- 
douey, but even with this omission tho population in 1 881 
was 66,630,127. 

Bengal is inhabited by a great variety of races, tbuso 
broadly designated as Hindus omprUing 42,674,000 of tho 
people. Tho conquest of India in the thirteenth eentnr}' 
oy tlie followers of Mohammed brought that sect Into the 
pruvioce, and they now amount to 20,664,000. and or. 
Increasing. Bnddldstsnumbor86,000; Christians, 03,000; 
and others, 2,851,000. 

The billy country which forms the northern and eastern 
boundary of Bengal is inhabited by a raeo whose fratures 
prove tlipm to luvo besn of Tartar origin. Towards the 


west there is o mixed population, made up uf various races, 
among whom Mobammedaim and Afglmns aro considered 
to be tho most numenius. 

The Bengalese arc in general men of handsome foatures 
and lively dUpositionH, but wautiug in bodily strength, and 
of weak cuustitntionB. Tltoir manners towards snperiorti 
are mild, and their general rlinrurtcr is Biot of pusil¬ 
lanimity. An excellent work illnstrative of tho various 
races of Bengal is “ Descriptive Etlninbigy of Bengal," by 
Colonel Dalton, C.S.I. (Calcutta. IXT.!). 

Rtvenut .—The public rcvcinio is derived from tbu land 
tax and subsidies from pn>trctcd native states; mint, post- 
office, stamp, customs, nnil excise duties; judicial f«'sun<l 
fines, iucoiiie tax, and the opium monopoly. The total 
amount in 1882 was £IK,.038,0110, of wiiich .£7,000,0(10 
was derived from the sale of ojiium—jiartly grown in thi* 
North-west Provincj*, lint all creditcil to Bengnl, and at 
least another £1,000,000 for the projiortiun of the customs 
and salt duties, which should also tie credited to the North¬ 
west. This leaves £11,600,000 sterling of revenue of oil 
kinds—iinperial, provincial, local, and Jimiiieipol—or about 
iin. lUl. II hood. This is much Ih'Iow the rate paid in the 
more roeently aeqnired piwinces; yet, notwithstanding 
such u singnlarly light taxation, official returns sliow that 
B<*ngal contriliutcH about on<'-tliird of tlie whole Indian 
ri'venuc. while her •* rlmrges'’ represent less than ono-eixtli of 
tliu whole Indian expenditure, and that she frequently yields 
a surplus fiff iinpmal demands of nearly £10.000,000. 

Throughout tho greater iwirtion of lteng.il tlic land 
revenue was pannnnontly fixwl in the Inst century by I.ord 
(kiniwallis, and the very large inercaw* to the rents, which 
is mainly due to the inci'cascd pMspcrlty and scenrity of 
the country, has passed into the li.-inds of private indi¬ 
viduals. Tliesc private rights have been divided and sub¬ 
divided by 11 pnm'ss of subinfeudation, (he origin.'il 
jiroprietOT having long ago converted his iutiTCSt in hi> 
l•^cf.^tcs info a pennaneut ivnt-eharge on the land; aud the 
practice of sutdettiiig in integral or fmetional parts has 
gone on until it will bo found that where the rent of an 
estate lias iucrcased.say, from £200, the govemiucntchatge, 
to £l(mo, instead of a single zemindar enjoying the £800 
per annum, this sum is shared Itv four or five grades of 
landowners, earh with a poiqietnal inton'st in Uie. land, and 
each often consisting of many eo-p'irtncrs. In spile, how¬ 
ever, of the pernmneni setticmeiit, tho laud revenue of 
Bengal inereases slowly from lapsi's mid other causes, and 
now yields not for short of £1.000,000 sterling. 

Opium for tho Chinn market is the most Incrutivo sonree 
of revenue in Bengal next to that derived from the land, 
yielding about £.'’>, 000,000 ^icr niiimni, after tlie cost and 
charges have been paid. The system uf raising the opium 
revenue pnrsned in BomlKiy ami Bengnl an? ditferent In 
the former all tliat is done is to levy a hc*avy dnty on the 
opium as it enters British territory from the native states 
of Ci’otral India, where it is grown and iiinunfncturcd. On 
tho Bengal side advances of money are made by the govern¬ 
ment to the ryots to enable them to grow tho plant, and tlio 
lunnufucturc is under the cliarge of a spixiiiil department. 
The sales take plare in the u|h-ii market in Calcutta, and 
the profits arc even larger than those realized by the 
duty at Binnhay. The opinui thus sold in Calcutta is 
tennrd “provision" opium, while tlint portion which Is 
wild at the government treasuries to liccnR*.*d retail vendors 
fur consumption in the country i.s called excise " opium. 

AdiiiinUlratioit, tfc. —The lieutenant-governor Iz tJio 
chief executive authority in Bengal, which fur adminiatrarive 
purposes is divided into uiiie divisions embracing forty-three 
districts, earh division bidng nndei' tho superinlendenco of a 
commissioner, and each district uiuler a district officer, who 
is the unit of exeeutivti administration. He iz tlio executive 
chief and administrator of the tract of country committed to 
his cliarge, and Iz zupremu in the district, except in zo far 
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lU rof^ardB Uic prucnnlini^ of tha cnails of justice. Each 
liistrict is a(^nHuhili\'idi.-d into tnhsiU or sulidirisiiiiiSiUudcr 
Hubordinatc inBf'iHi<!riu1 nnd rcvcunc nnthuriiics, st^rji-d sul>- 
divisioiuil officers; and bubdivisioiut an- upiiii dinded into i 
(Aonasorpulicocirrlos. Tlicf'irty-tlin-e districts are cither . 
regulation or non-ret;uLitlon districtH. The linit are thuso | 
wh(«eodvanecil slute iimirendered itcxpedieiil lu i)laoethem ; 
Under tlio coifljdete Hystcin of Aii^flu-liiJiaii Inw. Tlif second j 
con^lof tracts iiiliuhitiHl ]iy priiaitivcmenK. for whom a less j 
formal code is betlei i»ht]>led, or of Ki’itii-iiolejatudent tir ; 
trUmtary states. For making laws anil leotdalions in the j 
jiresidcury, the lej'ihliitive aulhorily is u council prosided ! 
over by the lieutciiaiit-govenior; luul Itoforc any law eoiiies i 
inlii force if must kw the as'Ciil of the govemor-gcoeml 
lUi well as that of tile )i 11101 : 11)1 -■'enenil. 

Tliu uniiy oniiloyiil in f In' territories iindiTlhelientenant- . 
piverimr of llenojil (nhieli enver an area as larj^' iw the 
whole of Cermany)muniMTs only nUiut offieevs and 

men. Of this hni:i]l fiate lUTtt are statioiiwl in ('nlciitta j 
amt its environs, GtiOO f'li.ii'd the fmiitiers, :kud about tiOU | 
are located in Oiisso. The European tr<H>|is mmilMir llOdO, ' 
llmotlier tUMMJ licioonathe officers and men. The (piwni- 
nii'iit is a jairely civil one, tliu exislenee of any mined loree 
Ixini' less lealisi’d than in the quietest rou.ily of Knithual. 
t)f the |Hs>pli' in r.i'iii'at prokihly ‘|<),(iO(i,Oo(l 

p> thniu^Ii life witliouL oiieo bcciii^ lUo ^leiiin of a bayonet 
or the faee of u stddier. 

EiUlcntioii lias iiiiul- rapid strides in this pn-sideney. 
In Info) the munls-r of scIumiIs under (paemiueut iiisjiec- 
tiiin was I'dl, with 11,1(1(1 pupik In 1XK.1 the priiintry 
sr.liisils liaili!7(>,UOII seiiolarsiii nlteiiduuce, and (liesceomi' 
ary schools TliCjpiin(-iii md ,>ruieipk’is generally 

ill force. With few eweptions, the prim,try and mssaid.iry 
xcliisds, and a large ]K>rtioii of the sii{K‘ri«r m'IiduIs and 
ciillegi's, h:n'e Iksii fonmlisl ns piivatn selosils, receiving a 
Mllwjilr from tlie sl.'ite on the nmdition of confomiiiig to 
certain rules ami sutmiitting to government insiH-ction. 
There lire I I'i I seh<ilarslu]M iiininaily divided lK-t»mi the 
priiimry, M-enndaiy. and superior selnsds; and llie general 
standnisl of in'tnictiou is viitnally di-teiioiiicd by (he 
standard li.\ed in the exoniinaliou these tu-liolarsldps. 
nient are twenty laiiieipal tiewspnpers, ami thirty-six of 
lesNT degriH-, pnlilislieij in the veiiucuhir; undabnnt twelve 
news]iapi‘rt> )iuhlklie<I in English. 

The native or feiidatoiy states under I’engal jnriMlic- 
tionniiinSer lliirty-two, .and e.xlend over .an ann of S«,37» 
siinnre miles, witli a isqinlation of 'i.il'J(l.(JOO. Tlic several 
provinces niid priiiei}>al tow'iis of Iteiignl are deserilK-d in 
se|tarato srtiele.i: the giaicnil desiTiptiun and hislury of 
India are given under Ixjiia; the geiieml aceount of the 
Ilritisb duininiou and govenimeni under East I.nima 
C ourANT .and IxtiiA; ami the jiartii'nlar histories nnd 
deKcriptions under the names of llie presidencies, provinces, 
states, and cities. 

l^"yrut$ of JiutflUk PoUlitttl J'oirrr ill JSfHffnl. — Tliu 
cnmiaeneuineut of tV power of the English in Hcngal dales 
from the year 16h‘J, when, through the iiifluenee of n 
UK'diuul gentleman who had bii'ii sent to tiie lumrt of the 
Mogul, where lie had successfully .apjdied his professional 
skill, A licciiM* was given js'rmitting the English Ehist India 
t'ompoiiy to trade to an uulimili'd extent free fniin nil pay* 
..lent of customs duties; (his privilege was granted U|sin 
jmynii'iit of the merely maninnl sum of <1(100 ni|s-es. 'i'lio 
lint sultlement made by the English in the province ftpiiearx 
to have laien at the town of Hoogly, 'i'A miles liigLcr up the 
river than tlie city of Calcutta. TIki station here formed 
was consiihred suhordinale to the I'n-sitleiicy of SuraL 

It was not until ICKM that the English factory was n- 
moi-ed fran Ihsgiy to (klrotta, and tliat Fort William was 
built This station was obtained by pnrehoso as a mnin- 
dary. In 1707 ('ulenttu was made a hepiirutc presidency. 
In 1717 Uic comp.any obtained a license from the Mogul, 


permitting tbs purchase of lands coutignoos to the factory, 
and coufirmiug the exemption of tlioir trade from duties. 
In 17£d an attack made on Calcutta by thu Rtnibalidor 
of Bengal, Sumjah Uowlab, lod to Lord Clive's victory at 
J’lnsM'j, which established the Absolute dulniiiinn of Urn 
Kuglitali in that country, nlthough tlio (/cwonMPe, or nuUmrity 
1(1 colhvt the revenue, was unt fomudly given by the KlognI 
Shidi Alluin until the 12Ui of August, I7G3. I’revionsly 
to this cession the possessions of the East India Oomjuiny 
ill Bengal were, the factories of 0>sbimkunr, Paeea. and 
(hdentto, with a district in thu vicinity of the hist-numed 
citydenomimited UicTwuntyfourl'ergnniudiii. situated prin- 
ci)uiUy to Uio soulhof Calcutta, on the east side of the Hisigly 
riwr. The grunt of this distrii't was made in the iiret 
iiiHtimcc(176'j) OS (ho personal yay/iitv, or Icasehidd estate, 
of Lord Clive, by whom it wus enjoyed until 1775, when 
it Clime into thu full ftosscssinii of tlm East Imli.') Ciiiii|>aiiy. 

The grunt of the dewnnnee nln'Hdy mentiound was eon- 
tniry to the wishes of Meer t'osiin, then soulHilidnr or 
nalsib of liciigal. Such, however, n.is the power of tho 
Eiuglish that )io was obligisl to snhinit. and inmlo over 
the iiiuiiugeim-nt of the pruviliee. with all its advantages, 
to the eouipany, upon the nssigium-nt of an siiniiiil |M’iisiim 
eqiuil to nearly liolf n uiiliiun steiling. Tltis jN'iision, 
gri.illy rednwd in aniouiit. Iin-^ Uvn since paiil (o (lie 
family of (lie imbub. At the same (hue an nnnu:d luvim nt 
of tpenty-six hwa of mpeis*. ut that tiinu opuil tu ulsmt 
X:iU(>,(l(i(l, was pruiiiiscd on the part of the eom]umy to tlm 
Mogul Sliuh Allnm; hut this nmiuity was eousidcied to Ini 
forfeited when, in 1771, t luit prince plaix-d hiiuseif roluntiirily 
in thu haiidK of lliu Marhattuii. 

riinec the oecumiice oj thine evi-nts thn KnglWi havi; 
reimniueJ undisputed nmslcrs of BeiigH),the ciipilid of whii-li 
has hccuniR llie scut of governnn-nt. tlie guveniors of the 
utlier piesiduneies lieing made suhonliiutte. 

BBNGAL't BAY OF. a part of the Indian Gcenn, 
whicli washes the oouthem sl.ures of tlio I'residi ncy of 
Beugid. Its north slinrv is about 2.i(> miles bnsul; ita 
hide on the ocean IS about 12(H) miles. Tbu Buy of Bcugai 
jiTcives tho (iangn and Brnhiiuputra on the north, tliu 
liawnddi on thu cost, the Moiiunddy, Oudavery, and 
Krishna ou the west. <)u Urn oaot coast lliore arc many 
good ]sirts. suoJi us Aracan, ChodnUi, NiTTais. Kyri .m,* 
Martulmn, Tavay River, King's Island, besides otliurs iu 
the islands bidween Tegu and Sumatra. 

BENGALI' LANGBAOE. Tho Beuguli language 
is the eolloquial medium of a popnlatiun of niore thiiu 
20,(J(JU,l)00, spread iwiir a territiiiy of about lOO.Odn 
s)|mirc miles of Northern IndiL The alphahot mployvd 
by the natives in wTitiug, and adopied by Europeans in 
printing Imuks in the Bengali language, is evidently Iwr- 
rowed from the Devanagori, the character peculiarly Appro- 
printed to fix the iSouskrit langUAgs; both comprise fourteen 
vowels and diplitbougs and thir^-tbreo cunsoiiauts, 'I'lio 
rcsciiibhiiieo in form which the Bengali bears to the l)e> 
viuiiignri chameter is nearly the snniu as that of the current 
Kiiglisli liuudwritiog to tho form of letters employed hi 
]>ruitiiig. Tlio groundwork of the Bengali language is 
idti^tluir Sansl^t, just as that of the Italian or Sinnish is 
ijitin, with tt compa^voly (unall addition of words which 
cannot In traced to timt source. But the refined system 
of grnnnuBtioil iufloctions which constitutes so prominent 
a cliarwderistic of tho Bouskrit Uiignage has in Bengali 
olimist entirely diaoppeared, and the want of tcrmlnAHiiUs, 
marking the cnecs nnd numbers of the noun or the persons 
mid tenses of the verb, is supplied by particles and other 
auxiliary words often r^rr clumsily subjoined (hardly ever 
prefixed) to tho mutilated stums of Sanskrit words. Thu 
Bengali has, huwen'er, prenervsi) to a vary CMistdnrabla 
extent the faculty so conspicuous in Sausl^t of forming 
compound words, and some writers Lave largely availed 
lliemsclves of this advantage, rspeciully in trc.'itisei on 
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Tliiulu Uiw Oiicl on plillowipLicAl Aubjocts; wo allude cApoualljr 
to Iho Bingali translation of the wound book of ttie “ Mitok- 
Hiiiiru” (a Sanskrit luw-book of authoritj). published 
hy Xjukshiiii Nnntyana NyayaUiikam. nnd to that of the 
"NyayadnrKnnn,” }>y Kaaiiiaiba TorkopAiii'hsnann. 

A nuw ejKu-li in Ik-ti(;ali literature w»ui begun with the 
fouiidnlioii of the Collugo of Fort William lu-nr Calcutta, 
uiul will) the InhouTH of I)r. Carey fuid his collL-ngni's, 
tlie S(‘rani(M)re tnlMHioiinrica. Thu Bible mid various works 
of luodi’ril iitemturn were tmiishiteil into Itengnli iiiul 
jiriiilctl—mnong othuni, Bunynn'n “ l^ilgrim's Vropn-sa,” by | 
F. Carey (Kernin]>orp. 1K21): “IlusBulns," by Jtajoli Krisli- j 
tiocbuudru Hoy; and thu ‘‘iliwourHO on the Advniit.-ipra nf 
Knowledge,” jmblislied by the ISwiety for tlie Diffusion of 
Vseful Ktiowledgc. At the sanie time various elementary 
works were priutisl. partly by the mission pn'ss at Sermii- 
]>»re, mul portly niulur thu su{a'rhituudence of the (.'alcnttn 
Seliool-Iiook S>eiotr. An impulse was thus gin-n to the 
cultivation of the bitigtmgu amongst Kuropi'mis ns well ns ! 
mniitig the natives, and tlie taste of the latter for n'ndiiig 
is attestiHl hy the fnet that several iiflwsjiapers in the Ben¬ 
gali kiiiguitgc me eireiilnlisl ill Cnieutta ni>d its vic-iiiity. 

BXNGA'ZI l,nm'ieDt J/enperu nud lierrHicr), n se.'iport 
of Tunis, Norlli Afiica, in the pro\'im» of Barca slamls on 
the east coast of the Cnlf of Shlra (ancient A'ytVis Aftijiir). 
iL is tinely sitiiiiled on tlie margin of an extensive nnd very | 
fertile plain, but is misei-ably built, filthy iu tha extn'mc, 
iiml infested to an nhnost intolerable extent with flies, 
Tljure is an niieieiit rastle, a FrAiielscnii inuiiustcry, mid n 
)iic>!.(|iie. Tlie Imrliour, uliieh formerly had diTp water, is 
filhni up, su that it cumiot now b« eiitemi by vessels 
liitiwiiig mon* tliuii 7 or y feet of water, and that only in 
luoderatu weatUcY. Notwitlistauding its (sivcrty ,'ind tlio 
iiiilolcuce of its Arab iiibaliltaiits, Bougazi has some trade, 
priiieipully earrUnl on hy .lews chiefly with the other Bar- 
luirv states and Malta. 

It is bi-lhn'od that Beiigazi oceupics the site of Iheuneieiit 
Bereniee, which had tlio gardens of the IJespuridus in its 
vicinity. It is singular that though its walls were com¬ 
pletely reiMtli-cd under .lustininn, hardly a tiaee of them is 
now to bi* met with. In fact, oriiree a vestige of the old 
i-ity is to be foupd above the surfacoof the plain ; hut very 
cxteiisivo remains hove b«eu discovered ou digging a hsit or 
two Is-lnw the surface. 

BSNGUX'LA, a country on the west roast of Afi iea, 
between 10" and 17" 8. lat., forracYly cue of the proviuees 
of tho kingdom of Conga It lies betw<s.m tlie rivers 
Angola and Coauza. The olimato is unhenlthy on the 
roast, and fuver is pirvalcnt. ]t w-us visited hy Battel in 
loKli, by Angelo and Carlt in ]ftti7, by Merolln in 1t;b2, 
hy llarlKit in 16HK, and by Bowdich, Yidiil, Owen, and 
others iu Uter years. 

Tbo interior of the country is mountainous, well wntcrcil, 
highly productive, and rich in minerals. Most of tlm physi- 
rnl and social features of the country scum to resemhle pretty 
closely those of the neielibouring region of The 

J’urtugnese occupy a ftw stations, of whleh the chief is 
tSan Feliiic, which has, howeror, much diYliiied. 

BMK'l is the Btntvs coHrtntctwi of tho plural of the 
Arabic word ebn or ibn, a son. H occurs in eastern geo¬ 
graphy Rs a coinponeut port of many names of families or 
tritwi, SB JJeni Turnfm, the'sons of TeraTm—i.r. tlm trilm 
of Temim, or tbo Temimtdes; and Beni Omaift/nh, the eons 
of Omayyah— 1 >. the family known in history under the 
current name of tho Ommiadcs. 

BSKXOASb'XiOf a seaport In Bpuin, in the proviuce of 
Castc'UoB. It is situated on the Muditci’miienn. and has a 
good trade in full-bodied wines, which nrn exported for 
mixing with clarets and otlicr bYcuch wines, 'ilie popu¬ 
lation is 71)00. 

BBCI-KAS'iAX7-XL-aUAZ»Y]i;or01d Betn-llassan. 
a very large village of Middle Egypt, near the east bunk uf 


tho Nile. It is called the Old” to distlnguibh it from 
nuothur village, a little to the south uf it and nearer to 
tho Nile, which was founded ui tho Inst century, wlieii tho 
inhabitants of Bciii-Hnssnn-ol-Quadym were driven, by 
tho encroAclimeiit of tho sands upon thu gnmnds aniuiid 
tho village, to seek K immi rligitito site. But nllhinigh 
abandoned, tlie village is not ruined. The ]|laeu is of no 
importance but ns marking tbo site of thu eatneombH in 
tlio neighbourhood, wliicb are among the finest and must 
intcri'Htltig in Egypt. Tlio m(«t iiiijmitmit of these ore 
ill a caJcarisais moimtaiu to the north of Beiii-Hobsuii el 
Qiindyin; and near them, in what was once tlie bed of n 
steep tuiTcnt, is n laigu natural rave, wliicli probably gave 
to the spot Its Creek name of S/ifon Arltmidos, or Cave of 
ArleiiiiH. The cxcn\a1i«ii.>, nlHiiit thirty in nuinlHir, arc nil 
uL the smne height in the r<>ck, and nil have their uiitruiieea 
on llic Mime plalfunii. Tiny .an* HmsidiTisJ to have Ihth 
tlie eemetiTics of the prim-ijial families of ifemioiwiis, 
which town ib directly «p|>uMtu to them on thu other side 
of the riviY. 

Many of the catacomlw nii* of ronsideralde extent, con¬ 
sisting of one, two, or tlm'e npartirients each ; the largest 
of whirli is .'ibont (iO feot iu length hy •!() in hieadth. In 
front of the piineijail cxenMilioiis arc Mn.'ill portiew'ii of font* 
or moru eolmniis; nthei eohinnis from I'i to IK fi'ct high, 
mid like the uliluht (ins iaii Doric columns, siipis>rt the rtsif. 
Tbo walls nml eolnnnis in the iuterior of the eiitaroiiibs mo 
covered with paintings repicM-ntiiig the endless variety of 
domestic ami rural (M-eiipations. some of which are iu perfect 
]>reservntion, and the colours are iis vivid a.i if reevutly 
i applied. Among the most inteirstiiig of the iMiintings aru 
I representations of livliing. dancing, gymnu.stic exercises. 

I single mnduits, of which no less than IHU are {uiiuted in 
one of the vataeombs; iiii nnlelopu bunt and tliu puiiisb- 
nieiit of till* bastinado lepresi-iitial such as imiy bu seen at 
the presciil time. 

BENT-IS'RAXX (Sons of Isiael), n remarkable raeo 
found in the west of Jiidin. They pivseive u timlitiou of 
I Isnielitisli desii'iit, are nil circiimeiMHi, and have always 
j ackiiswiedged thu Mosaic law, though their practices mu 
lint free from the idobitrv of their neighbours. In iippear- 
nnee they arc lighter iu colour than the otlier nativus of 
liiilm, nml tlicir physiugnnmy resembles Uuit of the Arabian 
.lews. They have lived in India for lu.any cenluries, tiieir 
first settloinent being at Xavangnum, alsiut ilO miles fneii 
Boiubsy. I'beir origin is imeertnhi, but Dr. ^Yilson hu- 
limcs tlietii to In- n rouiuaut uf tliu Tun Tribes. (^Indian 
Auiifjvani^ 187-1.') 

BBiriN'. BIGHT OF, in the Gulf of Guinea, is enn- 
tnined butwisni Capo Formosa to the cast, and Capo St. 
I'liul to the west, thu distimcu butwemi them being about 
370 miles in im enst-by-sonth directinu. It may Ihi 
deseribisl as one cuiithiuous lino of low, marshy, sandy 
shore, intersei'ted hy numerous rivers nnd RStunrius, more 
especially towards Cape roniiosn, where they form allnvud 
ishuids, which aie ]H(rt of the delta of the XigiY. The 
swampy iinturo of the soil extends in sunie pliiees upwards 
of 50 mile.s Iidaml. The roast is overgrow-u iu most parts 
with mangroves nnd other aquatir plants; in tlio wet seoMiii 
large tracts aru inundntod. The principal towns along tlie 
roust arn Quitta, Great and ZJtlle I'ujhh*, Wliydah, Porto 
Novo, the seaport wf Ardndi, Bndagry, nnd L-ngos. Tho 
prineipal rivers whleli empty themsclveb lulo this bight am 
the Lngus, Benin, Kscardus. Furrados, llanios, Dudu, and 
8eiipma, all uf which, except thu Isigos, communicate with 
each other and wiih the Niger. Tho uuist siioals gradually 
and regularly, so that a vcsih-I may nm iilong It, keeping iu 
soundings of -10 to 6(1 feui, with stiff muddy bottom, at tho 
dihtiuiec of about -t miles from the beach. A slow current 
always sets along the shoru to the eastward. The prt'vall- 
iiig winds iii'c from the west, nud the coast is auhject to 
violtoit turiuidocs from the uortli-cnst. 
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Tlio diipf nrtlcIcB of trade at tLoiownn mi llie cea^t, as 
Moll ns Tip tlie rivers, are pulm-ojl and ivon-, 

BBNDi' &IVX&, foniierl}* ciiIU-O )iy tlie Porln^piesc 
Bio Fomiosft, ix tlic western arm of Uic Niyer. It empties 
itself into the Bight of Thmiii, ahont llo iiiileK to (he 
K.N.W. of Capo Formosa. At immtli it i.s about ‘J 
miles wicls, lias across it a imrof niml. clay, niid sautl, 
OH which tlicrc is not more than 12 or 13 feet at low-water 
a|iriiig-tiiU-s. A short distaiii'c from tliu sea its width 
diifiiiiihlies to half a mile, and nt K<‘W Town. IM inilos up, 
it is little more tiiaii fiOn yards oertws. 'J he depth of 
Avnter ilfu-s not exceed 24 feet in any part, 'i'his river, 
like, all tlie others on the coast, is pestiletitiully unhealtliy; 
the diswtse is a tmilijcmmt wmiltent fever. The tide flows 
six lionrs at full and change, and rises ft or C feet; during 
til' , , id, id fn ntlv ishc 

away pnrtiens of tiie river hanks. 

BBNIT'UCR »r BKNATTT'BA (Fr. /tcutV. to Itlessl, 
the name given in Uonian (hitholie nmnlrie-H to the vessel 
used («t eoiitain the Imly water. I’ortnhle iH'niliers are 
otnploycd ill ])rocessioiis, ami thew are nsnnllv made of 
nii-lal. Fi.ved hi-nitiers .are generally jtWeil near the distrs 
of elmrelies, mi that the wor.shi)ipers may conveniently di]i 
their fiiigcTs ill on entering or li-.'iving. 

BEK'JAMIN {tin- gam). Siv Hi-:n/.oiv. 

BSN'aJABIZN, the yinmgeht of the sons of .laeoh, ami 
the head of one of tlic tiiliesof I.sr.ii4. Ilia mother. U.u-liel, 
ilieil ill giving him hinli, anil hefon* departing ralh-d )iim 
lieii-oni, “tlie son of inv burrowhut his father elianged 
his name to Iten-jmiiin, “tlie son of joy right hniul.’’ Tii 
the iiarmtiieor the joutneys of the sonsof Jaeoh fu Egvpt 
during the famine lie is spoken of as “a lad,” ami “a little 
one'* (^(Jcn. xliii. xliv.): hut. in the aceonut given of llnw 
who went down wilh.Taroh to Egypt we find lie is deserils-d 
as Is iiig the father of ti-n Kon.s. ]n the emnnerafion of the 
(xs>pie (hiring the wilderness jtnmiey {given in Kuni. x.xvi.) 
till! tribe of Iteiijamin is set down lus emisistiiig of dfi,fiOD 
men aide to go to war, of twenty yoars old and upwards. In 
tiic diiision »4 the J.and of Canaan the trihe of Itenjntriin 
were alluttcd a distrie.t between Kjdinum mid .ludidi nlwut 
2(1 miles in length hy 12 in hreadlh—a dom,un rather 
larger than tlie county of Middlesex; bnt they apix-m-to 
lime suhseijnently exteiidod their lainlers, Thev swin to 
liavc Ih-cii a warlike and higli-s|arited ]ioople, imil their 
jmgnarity appe.ars at one time to have threatene*! their 
destmetion. The story of the civil war ransed liv their 
determination to defend the criminals of Ciliwiii is n'ewded 
in the Book of .liidges (chajiK. xi.v. and xx.). and according 
to this accomit the Irils' w.as nalnced to COd young men. 
Mho had succeeded in hiding theirisilves at tlie p<^od of 
slaughter in tlm c-avcB of the rock Ilimmon. (In the death 
of iSanl the trilic ut first supported Ins sons, hut afterwards 
bee.atne united to Bnvid. At the disruption of the kingdom 
the ti lls! (if Benjamin remained with .Indali, The two trilx's 
forim-u the kin^oni of .Indab, as opposed to tliat of Israel. 
Its histor y is tlie mefo rth tha t of the wiutliem kingdom. 

BEN'NKTT, SIB WXLLIAU STEBM'BAlJk for 
some twenty yearathe head of the niiisieal profession in 
Knglauil, was bom in 1810 at Slicffleld, where his father 
was an organist. He received his first musical ediiealion 
■mder his grandfather, and in 1826 left tlie choir of King’s 
tJullege (llinpel, Cambridge, for the Royal Academy of 
Music, when* he remained ten years. It was daring thin 
time fliat lie wrote several of his most appreciated works, 
lie snfisoqnrntly paid several visits to Germany, attracted 
lUith'T by the fame of Mendelssohn, whns(< personal .ae- 
quamfanec he had already mode at the Academy, whire 
the distinguished tnusieian, in his generous way, lind wannly 
eiieimraged the young stndent on the production of an early 
wiirk. One of tlic most absurd ideas nas that verv often 
.leard during the earlier iwrt of Stemdalo Beimeti’s'career, 
namely, tliat he was a mere imit.nor of Mc»(kl8.solnu His 


works are few, hut they arc all strongly individual, and 
indeed a high aulliurity clniius for this eompoMT tlio dis¬ 
tinction of being tlio only truly original ehiRsieal eomfioaer 
of onr enniitry since Purcell. Thu notion alluded to has 
licen crushed out by thu great and growing popularity of 
the delieato and highly-linislied works fur wliicli music is 
indebted to this most fastidious of nil composers. In iHfid 
Stemdalo Bennott became professor of music nt Cotnhridgo 
Gniversity, and conductor of tho Philhamionin wmeerts. 
The Inst appointment )io resigned in 18C6, when ho ac¬ 
cepted the princi]m]»liip of tho Royal Academy of Music. 
He lind been invited to direct Hie famous Oewandlinos con- 
^-rl8 at I/>ipug, but his jiatriotism hud dictated a refusal. 
His ‘‘May Queen" (1868, Leeds festival) is the most 
bc.autiful and also ('strange to say) the most popular of 
eaiitntiiH, and Ins “Woman of .Samarin*’ (1867, Birmingham 
festival) is ranked nmoiigst the Is'st oratorios after those 
of Handel and Mendolssolm. In 1870 the I'niversity of 
Oxford conferred tho degree of 1).C.L. upon him. and in 
1871 he accepted the diKtiiiclioii of kniglitlusul. A piihlic 
testimonial was presented to him. at a great |iublie meeting 
(U St. .farm's’ Hall in 1872, for his distinguished scrvjees 
to the art—the Stemdalu Bennett M'liolarships at the 
Royal Anuhsuy of Mnslr. hi‘iug founded with part, of tho 
money snhsori^d. He died in February, 1876, and wiw 
honoured with a fmieml in Wesiininster Ahliey. 

BBNT GRASS, a name given to various species of 
AiiRosTiH which creep and wsit by their bent and wiry 
stems, wluiawi it becomes exceedingly difficult to eradicate 
tliem from anv soil of which they liavn taken possession. 

BEN'TBABC. JXRZKY. wan bom nt the rosideiiee of 
his father. Mr. .lurumish Benthnm, an eminent sulicilov. 
ndjaenit to Aldgnte Church in Ixmdon, on the 16th of 
Fclirnary, 1747. At eight years of age he entered West¬ 
minster School, and nL thirteen ho w.as admitted a memls-r 
of (Queen’s College, (txford. Tho ng«* nt which lie enten'd 
Gxford belongs more to tho praetiec of former times Hum 
that of latoi years. At sixtwii he took his ilcgroe of B.A., 
and at twenty that of M.A. At Oxford Bentham was one 
of the class who attended the leetlin-s of Blackstone mi 
ICiiglish law. Uis “ Fragment on Govemment" shows at how 
early an age lai began to feel dissatisfied with Hint writer. 

Beuthain'H prospects of succcsBOl the bar wer® extremely 
giHid. his father’s practice and inilaenee as a solicitor being 
eonsidernble; bnt circnmstnncos led to hU retiring from 
the profession, which lie relates in one of his pamphlets 
(“Tmlications resjioeting Lord Eldon"). He bod been 
called to the bar in 1772, or “ tlieroabMts," as he says. 
Ill 1776 appeared lus first publication. ontlUed “A Frag¬ 
ment on Gorcmmeiit,'’ which was in a great meMurc im 
attack on the introdnctoiy part of Bla^tone’s “Com¬ 
mentaries.” Tiiis work, being anonymons, was oncribod to 
some of tile most distingniihed men of the day. Dr. Johu- 
fion attrilmled it to Mr. Dnnnine. In 1780 hie “Intro¬ 
duction to the Principles of MonUs and Le^slatiim ” was 
first printed, but it m-os not pnbllsbod till 1789. 

Ho visited Paris in 1785 for the tiiird time, and thence 
proe^fded to Italy. From Leghorn ho sailed for Smyrna, 
whence lio sailed to Constantinople, where ho remained 
five or six weeks. From Constantinople Mr. Bantham 
made his way across Bulgaria, WallacUa, Moldavia, and 
through a port of Poland, to Oriclioff in White Boaein. 
He retnmed to England throngh Poland, Germany, and tho 
United J’nnineoi in Fchmary, 1788. 

In 1791 was publislied his “Panoptieem, or the Inspec¬ 
tion Honse,” a vnlnnblo work on prison discipllDo,* part of 
which consists of a series of lettere, written in 1787, from 
Crichoff, where also ho wrote his letten on the nanry laws. 
In 1792 Mr. Bentham presented to Mr. Pitt a prr^osal 
fonned on Ills Panopticon plan of management. It was 
ombraecd with enthusiasm hy Mr. Pitt; Lord Ilnadna, 
homo secretary; Mr. Rose, secretary of tbo treasory; and 
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Lon", oftorworiU Sir CbarluR Long, and auhscqucntly 
l>inl Famborotigh. KotwilliKtaiuUng thnt entliiutiiutm it 
^'iia mode to linger fur bcvonil yearH, and finally was pvaii 
up Altogctliur; for nfU*r land, subsequently ocenpied by tlie 
^iiIbnllk I'eiiilentinry, luul In-un |uu<l for at tbo prico uf 
.£ 12 ,(fUU, tbo wlinle wuh Htnjiprd fur tlic want uf tbu signa¬ 
ture uf Gutirgc III. tu a t'cj’fain treasury ducuincnt^ fur tbu 
is.su<- of £1000, 08 ncompeiuation fur the surrender of soiiie | 
leOM'H to cunble bim to enter into actual posM'seion. Mr. | 
lU-iitbanrH pliui fur lOOU prisoners would buve cost the ! 
publir. bctweini £‘20,000 nnd £30,000; tbc adu])ted pbui, 
for 000 ]>rimji>erH, cost several times tiint sum. 

Fruiii about tbo year 1317 Mr. Uenthnni wiis n benelier 
of Liiieoln's inn. Hu died in Quivn's Sipinrc Place, Wust- 
iiiuibtL-r, uliern be bad resided marly Ivilf n oeutury. on tliu 
Olli of June, 1 k 32, Ituiiig in tlic eiglity-tifthyearufliiKiige. 

1 'p (u extmiiu old ngc be rutiuned, with mucb of tlx* intel- 
b-etmil ]K)wer of tbu prime of msiiiiuud, tbo simplicity and 
the fresbness of etirir youth; and even in tbu lost moniciitH 
4»f Ills I'Nistenre tbu sua'iiily and cliuerfuliiesK of bis mind 
did not desert bliti. 

He. was cipablu." hays bis {rieiid Pr. Suutbwuud Smilb. 
Ill wbum be Wqueatlied bis body fur the purposes nf 
imalmnieal science, In the leeturu dcliren-d over bis itmmiiiK, 
“of great severity and continuity of mental btbour. I'or 
upwards of balf u ceutur)' be devoted seldom less tbim elglit, 
oficii ten, nnd oeeasiunally twelve hours of every day tu 
intense study. This was the niuit* reiiiurkublu, ns bis pby- 
Mi-iil ciinstilution was by uu means strong. His bealtli 
during tbo jmtxhIs of uliildbond, youth, mid ndulesceneu 
was infirm; it wus not until tbc ngi: of inaiilioud that it ne- 
tpiiixHl Kiiine degree of vigmir; but that vigour increased with 
.■idvaueing age, so that during the simco uf sixty years be 
never laboiutal under any srricaus malady, and rarely suf- 
X( red even from sliglit iadisi>ositlon; and at tbc age of 
•.‘igbly-four lie bsikt'd no older, and coustitutiomilly was 
not older, llimi most men are nt sixty—thus adding 
iiiiotlier illustrious name tu the splendid eatftlogue wbieli 
eslnbUslies tbu fact, tliat Mvere and cmistaut mental 
laixjur is not iacoin]>atiblu with health luul longevity, but 
conducivu to both, provided tbo mind bu unanxiuus and 
tbo iiabils temporatG.” 

lieutluiins lot in llfo was a peenliorly happy one, tbougli 
uiiiitteuded witb a very widely diffused repufatioti in bis 
native country, and though exposed tu tbo attacks of 
■■irntriniMiniry writers. Ilts cosy circumstanceK und bis 
fxccUeut liooltb enabled him to devote bis whole time and 
■■nergiea to tltosu punoits which oxcrcised bis highest 
faeulticw, and were to biui a rich and uiifailiug sourer* of 
(be most doUgbtful excitement. On tlic other band, bis 
ii'tTod habits pmurvod him from pcreunol contact with any 
but tboso who valued bia acquaintance; and, ns for tlie 
writers who spoke of him witb ridicule and contempt, he 
never read them, and therefore they never disturbed tbc 
scienity of Ids mind, or ruffled tbc tranquil surface of bis 
( uniemulntive and happy Ufe. 

Tbu lending prineiple of Bentbam’e philosophy is, that 
tho end of all humou actions and morality is Imppiness. 
lir liapiiiness Beiitbom means ploasuro and exemption from 
)uun; and tlio fundamental principle from which be starts 
is, that the actions of sentient beings are wholly governed 
by pleasure and piua. He held Hiat happlucss is tho 
ssmmum bonum, in fact, the only thing desinible in itself; 
that all oUicr things are desirable solely as means to tlint 
cud; that, therefore, the production of the greatest jmis- 
hible amonnt of happiness is the only fit object of all buniuii 
exertion, and oonseqnently of all morals and Icgislatioiu 

Dr. IMcstlcy, in a criticiim of Bloc-kstone which op- 
peared before that of Bentbam, ineidontally nsed mi 
expression of Boccaria’s, to tlio eflbot Llint “ tlie greatest 
bappincsi of the greatest namh6r”wo8 tlie only intviligihic 
rale uf governmeot. This principlewas token by Bcnthani 


as the foimdatioD of Inh pliilnsopliy, nnd as a motto for 
wliicb he dt-mimded univcitud iieceptanco. It is this 
prinrJpIc that is implied in llio term utilitarian "* 
ajqiUiAl to tbc pliilusopby uf lientboin us tangbt and cx- 
Mttmded by bis illustrious followers, Dnpnnt, Jainus Mill,- 
icunilly, Buwring, Sotflbwood Smith, and John Stuart Mill. 
Tbc pbnwu iiud the term, though by no menn^unexr<qition- 
uidc, liftvc done giMnl MT>-iw in their day a« watchwords of 
reform, while tbo ideas and teaeliings of Bcnlbuin have 
oxiTcihud till* most bcnullcial rusultK in the same direction. 

In the mitigation of the rriminni code, in pailmmentniy 
iiml immiei]>ul reform, in the alKilitioii of oaths, in the 
ri'dtiction of tuxes uixm knowledge, mid in many other 
inetthitreH which modern legishition Ii.ih aei-omplisbed, tlie 
name of Juremy Itentlimn is boimurahly as*>ucmtud with tho 
fon'inost men of bis age. 

Jienllmm'K principal works were the “ Introdnetlon to 
llie rrineijdes of Morals and I^'gdslntion;” the “ l-'ragment 
on (iOTiTnmi*nt“ lie* “ IbifHiiiale of .ludicial Evidenre.” 
in five volumes; the “ llisik uf Kalliicies;” tbo “Tlan of a 
Judicial K.stubJisliment,” <me of his ni'*t finished pn>due- 
tioiiM, priiiti'd in i7!i2, hut never regularly publisbud; hU 
*• Defence of I’sury;” “ I’miopticon."' mi admirable work on 
prison discipline; “Constitutional ('(sle," ami many olliers. 
The liust edition of bis eouiplete wuiks is tlint edited by 
bis cxts'utor. Sir .lolm Bowriiig, in eluwn clow»ly printed 
octavo volumes, of wliieh tin* bisl w.ns puhlisbcd in lK4o. 
Another work entitled “ iientbumia,*' published in IHJH, by 
Dr. Hill Iturtou, cuntnliis. in addition to a memoir and in- 
I tHMluetfiry essay, a eolleeliun of p.Tssngcs from bis writuigs 
cxplniiiiiig tbc principal {Miints of bis teiwliiiig. 

Witb reference to the works published hy Beiithain it 
may be noticed tiiat bis early writings display much e-asc 
mul l•lcglmce of sit k*. and arc remarkable for the kirec they 
display. His Inter works are of a diirerent cbarnoler, and 
an* often so iiii ulvcd and oliscure. mid so loaded witb terb- 
nirul terms, that they almost iieetl an interpreter to make 
them iDtvlligibh*. ’l‘o M. Dupont, a n*fugec fnim Geneva, 
be was indebted for giiing simpe and eobercitcc to many of 
his M'atlen'd s]>eeTilatiuiis, niid traiisluliiig them into eh- 
gant French, Ml that for a lung tinu* Bentliam was better 
known upon the Contineut than in his native counirv. 

BEN'TINCK. LORD GEORGE FREDEUCK 
CAVBNSI8B, tbini son of tbc fourtli Duke uf PortUml. 
was iHim in February, He was early destined for 

the army, but finding no chance of employment or promo¬ 
tion in that professluii be hts-ame private secretary to bis 
imele, Mr. Cmmiiig, and in lH2ti wasebiisen M.l’.forLyim 
Itegis, wJii<*h be continued t<i ix'present ilown to llio |K*ritHl 
of bis death. He entered 1’nrlinmeut witii stning Lilieml 
(ijiiiiions, and ruted for Calludh- emaneipntion and for the 
principles of the Befonn Bill. In 13:14 he deserted the 
ranks of the Whig jmrty. together with bis friend Lord 
Stanley, to wIion; juilgmeut be nlwnyB looked up with the 
gii*nteet reverwnee nnd ivsjK*et. Fii’iii that time until 
be was a stanch follower and sU|tjM>rfer of Sir Ilol«rt I’eel, 
who ofiered bim a post in the iiiiaistr}’ lie hod formed in 
1341. Tbc otter, buwi-vcr, was di*eUm*d by I^inl G. llen- 
tinek, on aerount of liis passionate nttflcliment to the s|Hirls 
of tlie field and the rneiH-oiinw. \\’ben Sir Robert Feel, 
ill 134r>, imuounn'ii bis intention of abandoning the prin¬ 
ciples of ngricultorfii j»niti*etioii, and mlopting fn*o-tia»lo 
measures. Hie "proleetioiiisl ” ]iar1j was fonnt*d,niul Lonl 
G. Bentinck beeanie their lendiT. From tho n-tirement 
of nn ordinary silent nwmU'r be suddenly omcrgi'd os an 
efflftive BjH'aker, a ready delxiter, nnd n mmnd-jadging 
politieiun. IBs K]H*ee]ies in the desslon of 1845-4(1 were 
most damaging to the govenimeiit of Sir liolwrt FccL As 
ho iKwer aelniilly held uflicc the iinulifirntionB of I^inl G. 
Bentinck wen* never fairly h*sted, though he was the author 
of scveml iiiiportanl proiniHitiuns, and of amendments on 
tbc measures itropwed by bis i>i<p<mcnt8. Among others 
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Wf! muy mention liis proposnl for advancing Xt6,0f>0,000 
on loan to tJic Iriali milwiiyB during tlio famine of IH-lfi. 
A» a lender in tliu Bporting wurld his clinnu-tcr atiMHl 
dr^ervediy hi^, on account of the zi-ul with wliicli ho 
Ktroro to Ha|i]>n'ss the diHlioiu'Ht pmoticea of the ‘‘turf." 
ill' died Mtddrnlj whilst walking is liis fatliiT'a paik in 
Xciltin^'hinnslure, 21ht Sfptembur, IS-tH. Ilia lift) «aa 
written by hiii friend DiKnivli. 

BSN'TXNCK, LORD WUXZAM HXNRY CA< 
VENSISB. G.C.B^ of the pmssliii^. w.as iHini in 
1774, and cuteriMl the (ktlilatrcain (jiiards in 17t)l. lio 
wuH aid-de-ciiinp to tlat Inike of Vink in FlandcrH, nnd to 
I>»r<l Moira's i'S|Mslition ai^iiiiht the <smst of Fmnci*. ami 
Nnhaequeiitly aerv-eil in Italy and K^typt. From 1K()3 In 
18hK Ia> was ;?ivenior of MadniN, uiid in the latter ye.ar 
went to l’ortu;.'!il on tin* atnll of Sir If. Ihirrnrth lie waa 
present at Cuiuniia, luid held the enuumiiitl of a (Itviaioil in 
J.i>rd Wejlin^'ton's army. He w.ia Mihaequeiilly aent ns 
ItrilLsh iiiiniatcr to tlte I'oiirt of Naple.H, ami eui.iiimiider- 
in-eliief of the llritish foreea in that Iciii^dom, in wliieli 
eapneily he was eiuibleil to jirevail on King Fenliiiaiul t" 
;rraiit his aubjeets tlie iH'iieiita of a free constitulioii. Hu 
Kit in I’arlmini'iit U-twoen 17bii .and ns nu-inher for 
('ainelfonl, No(liii;;iiaiiiNliire. and Aslitiurton. In 1K27 he 
waK awoni a pii'.' touneillor, and ap|K)ii>ted piveriinr- 
p-iiend of India in Kueeeabion lo I^nd Ainliorst. Ilia 
Indian caixt-r ia remarkable for tno jimjeula of iiatioiml 
imjairtaiieo ninb’itukeji dnrliie his tenure of otlice- the 
•>]N'iiin^ up of a ei>inmuni> atiou lalw lam British linlia and 
the e'>nntiii*a West of the Indus aa far as tlivCaspiiUi Sea, and 
the establishment of an oveihuid eoininunieatioii lictwcen 
Faj'land .ami Iiidli. On tetnniin^ to Kurland in he 
waa eh‘Cted ineinla-r of riuliametit for (ihu-j^iw', wliich city 
he represeiittsi dnuu tn witliin a few d:tyH of liis death. 
He dh'il at l‘aris on the J7tii .lime, 1N.‘I0. 

BEN'TINCK, WILLIAU H. C,. third dnku of Fort- 
lind, laim hi 173H, nas a dlatiiij'iiished atateainau daring 
the eventful ifi!;ii i>f neorjrc III. He beRan life na a Whij;, 
and held uHiee under Lord Koi'kiii^'hiiiii in 1705, and aeaiii 
in 17M‘2, when he was up|H<iiited lord lieiiteimnt of Ireland. 
He was prime minister of tlie famous coalition cahinet coin- 
jHised of Fo.\ and laird Noi lit, witli their respwtivo frienda. 
'I he I’lihelKity ot Oxford vleeted him to tho otKec of 
ilianeellor in 17P2. JIo was a nieiiilier of Addiii^fon'a 
admiiiistraliim in 1M|)|. On tlio dnwnfnll of the Wiii^ 
ministry in 1SI>7 hv was npiiolnled tlrst lord of tliu 
'i're.Tsiirv. He ilioil on tlie 3lHli Xoveinlier, ltiO!>. 

BENT'UEY, RICHABX). Ihiiii 27lh .Tumiury. It;n2. 
at Oniton, near Wakeliuld, in ^ oikshire. He was educated 
at the i;Tamniav-M'.h(Hil of WaketieUi, and at St. Jnlm'a 
College, CuniImJgu. of whieli Im waa ailmilted n sizar, 
21th May, H>7<!. No fiilkmsliip falling vncHiit to which 
lie Was eligible, he .ae^ejited tlie inasteralii)i of the gniminar- 
Ki-lna.l .if Spalding in l.ini-uliisliirn early in 1CH2. After 
holdiiig that ofiiee '■> <■ u year li«- resigned it to laToinn pri- 
valu tutor to tlie hmi of i>r. StilHiiglleet. afti-iavards Bishop 
of ^\olX•Csler. He ai-eoni]u\iiiei{ his pupil to Oxford, wliern 
he waa admitted lo the degieeof >i.A. His residence ut 
Oxfonl enntrihnti'd to udvaiiee his n'pnlntiou and learning; 
he had access to the manuscripts of the Kodleian lalimry, 
•ad biH-amu iiilimatv with sevoai dUtinguislH'd members 
of tl.o university, esjua ially Mill, tho editor of the Givck 
'leaf.iiiicnt, and Bernard, tin; Savilliui jirofeawir. 

Itciilley was ordaiued deacon in March, itiPO. Iq 1U02 
he obtained the lirst numiimtiioi to tlic iednn'aliip newly 
fouudcil under the will of Mr. Boyle, in defenco of rotigion, 
nnlund and rtweuled. Hr eiioso for his suhjeet the confu¬ 
tation of uthelsm. In UetoIaT, H5y2, ho wi« rewarded 
with a stall ul Worra-sler. and In the. following your was 
oppoiuted kee])Oi of the King's Libmry. In ltiU4 he was 
icnppointed Boyle let tuier, und followed up Ida refutation 
of atheism by a defence of Clirlstiaiiily ugsiiiist the attacks 


of infidels. Tliis aucond scries of sermons was never pub¬ 
lished. In 1C96 liu took the degree of D.D. at Cambridge. 

Bentley's appointment to tho oflleo of king's lilimrian 
was tlio accidental causo of Ids writing the “Dissertation 
on thu Kpistlcs of I’lmlaris." Tho controversy lH>twecn 
Boyle and Bentley arose <iut of an allegi'il want of courtesy 
on thu part of Bentley, relative to the loan of a MS. from 
the King's Library to tho lluu. C. Boyle, an undergrudnato 
of Chri.st's Oliurcli, Oxford, who had undertaken to edit 
tlic *’ Kpistlea,** and who resented the supjaiHed alight hi a 
liuttiali passage in tlie preface (lat .Innuury, 16:i5). it 
h.appcnod timt Bentley had iniulu up Ids mind tliat tho 
*• Kpislles’’ aseribial to Phnlnris were spurioiia, Iwfom tliiH 
qtmmd occurred; and in IbPT ho stated the grounds of 
Ida eonoluHion in an Appimdix to tho second edition of 
Wottoii’s “ Beflcctioiis on Ancient and Modern I,«aniing." 
At the end of it liu uutirea the unjust charge made against 
him by Boyle, whoao pei-foriimneti lie criticises with timeli 
asperity. (Iism this a knot of the beat seholura iimi wits 
of C'liriat Church uuitnl to punish Boiitiry, nut by fiur 
argnnieiit, but by cvety aiiilieo which wit nnd iiulieo 
could UeuMi. Tlic joint woik, in wliich Atterbiirj' was tin* 
ehiof perforiiier, appoaml in Mnrdi, ItiDW, find was en¬ 
titled “Hr. Bentley's Dissertations on tho Kpiatles of 
J'linl-iria and tho Fables of Alaop examined, by (lie Houonr- 
.able Charlea Boyle.” It obtained sueli a dcgr<-e of pujni- 
lirity na gives some reitson for supposing that Bentley 
luid already made liimself dlalikinl for that preamnptuotis 
iirrogauco wbich lie diaplnyed in after life. Benth-y look 
linio to inntim; his answer, and In the beginning of Kltdi 
published Ida enlarged “ Dissertationa on tho Kpistli-s of 
I’iinl.-iris,” whieli tiiiully set at rest the question in dispute. 
Tina, howiwer. is Ihu least part of tho merits of the work. 
I'rofesMMlIy eontroverai.-d, it emlKMlies a iiuass of m-niraie 
information ivlativn to liistoriuil facta, niitiquitiea. eliixmo- 
logy, and pliiUdog}-, such as has rarely been evllcetnl; mid 
tlie reader rmiiiot fail to admire the ingenuity witli whieli 
things up[>arently trilling, or foreign to the point in ques¬ 
tion. lire inadu eiTertivc in illustrating or proving tiio 
author's views. The publication of this work nut only 
fully eKtablialied Bentley's reputation for profound scholar 
ship, hut it inaugurated n new era in tho art of criticiain.’’ 

ill 17<l<*, Bentley, by the gift of thu crown, was iustituted 
master of Trinity College, C-uinbridge, and resigned his stall 
lit U'oreeator. iScveral works of high schdUrsbip now pru- 
civded from his pen. He also mode an iihport.vnt iinprove- 
inerit in tho system of college oxamlDatlons for fellowships 
nnd hcholarsldps, by substituting for tlie oldoad loose metheil 
of oral exniiiinatioii Uiat system of written exercises ivliieh 
la still pursued, improved the college libruy, &e. Bentley's 
conduct in other collegiate oSainwas for from pmiMworthy. 

It shows the renuu-kablo activity and energy of Bentley's 
uiiiid, that the Imramug quarrek, duo to his arbitrary rule, 
wliioh occQ]>icd so lai'gs a portion of hie time and attentiun, 
interfered very little with hia critical pumuits. His edition 
of “ Tereiur,” publisliod in 1726,10 almost unique. The 
text professes to bi< corrected in no less than a thousand 
]ilaeea, und thu reasons for aliuost every ebungo nre gimi 
in the itotea. 

In 1731 Beiitli 7 undertook an edition of tba “Paradise 
I.oat.” Hu procuudiHl ou a supposition, first started by 
Klijnh Fenton, that Milton, by liis bliiidnns, being obliged 
to umploy nn amanuensis, lus poem might reasonably bo 
Bup{Hu>cd to have b«-rn modi corrupted butween its delivery 
from his own lips mid its issue from the press. Bentley 
dra>a not apjicar to liave had much poetic feeling. 

In 173b Bentley's labours were intermpted by a para¬ 
lytic stroke. Ho reem'erod sufficiently to be able to amuio 
liimMi'lf; niid thn eoucliuling yoars of his life were spent In 
the enjoyment of tlio society of Ids family and of a few 
friends. Rieiiord CumborlMd, the dramatist, was bh 
grundscu by Ids daughter Joanna, and boa loft in hie 
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Memoira 8 pli'ftsmf! aecnnnt of tlie votoran schulnr'a con- 
dosccnKum and good nnturo. Mm. ncntlcy died in 1740, 
•nd Bentley Bun-iv^l her little more than two yearn. Ho 
diiHl 14(ii duly, 1742, and wnn interred in the cull(^c rhajK'l. 

8i*o Life* of Bentley,’’ by i>r. ifoitk, hiidiop of GUmecfi- 
ter (uiiu vol. 4tu, l.<iticlon, 1 >I30, lUid two voIn. 8vo, l/tndon, 
1833); hIho a very intereKtlug memoir of him hy Prufeswr 
Jobb, ill Kngli^h Men of Lcttcn," publisbed in 1882. 

BEN'ZAMIDX, obtniiied by the action of unitnonm on 
chWuleof Wnzoyl. It U aoluble in hot wntor, the eolntioii 
cryslallicisig in pearly erystuht belonging to the triinetiic 
ayiiti'iii. It lilcltN lit 113^ C. (23l>'’ Fiilir,), mid cuiilaiiis 
C7nrK(). 

BSN’ZEirX. Sec BcNPioT.K. 

BEIfZER'TA, OF. two lakeK almut .30 niile!t 

diBtaut from Tunitt, aliunt 1<> miles long e»ch. The hti^er 
is nlMiut C niilcfl liroiul. the sinnller About 4. Tbc supply 
of fresb water for tlie city Ih diiHly derived from tiieiii. 

BKN'ZINX. Tliiit Ktilmtanre is generally known in 
conimerec nn ]:etro1eum spirit; it is n nnxluieuf the lighter 
liydrnearbons derived fr«*m (he dislilLitiuii of Ainericnii 
]H'lruleiim. It reKeiiibleH benzole fnan coal-tar, and is 
often iiii.stdk<'n for it. but differs from it in not being 
NO g<MKl a solvent of UHpluiItum, nnd in not fnezing and 
not yieliling iuln>-lienzoIe. It ii» theivfon: uneleKH for 
rnnkiii't aniline c'lloiirs. [^Sih* Bkx/.iu.k.] It is largely 
nH<'<l U' a substitute for turpentine, for uiaking paints 
and xarniMliea, for diNKolving fnU and oils from animal 
nnd Vegetable matter, nud for removing grease stuiiiK fixim 
cloth, kid gloves, &e. 

BBNZO'IC ACID, ////rfrvife t>f ntnzotfl. Flxtrern of 
JirHinin. It ninsists of CtIIgO^p ll is found in s'vrral 
halsamsAud gum-resins, esperially in the gnni-resin known 
.as gnni-Wnzoiu or lienjmnin. Itwrurs in tlic urine of man, 
nnd also in that of giaminivoroiis aniiimis. It is the sole 
posluet of the oxidation of Intter-almoud oil (^hydride of 
benzoyl. C-lhiO) at n moderate tempemture, and exists in 
Millie other vegetable lH>dies. ns tbc balsmns of Peru and of 
Tolu, and tho fjowers of the TrifttUnm mflilfttu* nJfiriHaliit. 

It may be prepared from benzoin citlier by suliliiimlioti 
or by priTijiitation; tlio former method is cmployeil b Uie 
Britisb, and the latter in the Berlin I’li.'inn.icopcBia. It 
may also bo precipitated by murintio acid from tbe evaji-i- 
rated a:inu of tho cow and sonio other animals. ‘J'he acid 
obtained in thia way baa a disagreeable odour, which m.'ty 
be nearly got rid of by boiling it in water with iiniiiuil 
charcoal. MIjoa fat and tidlow ore di^ti^cd an cmpyreii- 
inatie product it obta'metl which, if boiled with ]K>wdere<l 
chalk and water, yields benzoate of lime, and tliis.up(>n the 
iidditioii of moriatic acid, ghfa benzoic acid. 

Benzoic acid when pore Is inodorona, bnt when gently 
warmed acquires a faint smolL It melts jnst below 1UU° 
(212° Fahr.), and sublimas at a tenipemtnre a little above 
this; boils at 28H° C. (4fi2“ Kahn), its vapour having a 
density of 4*27. It bums in contact with the air when 
strongly heated. It is not affectml by nitric acid of ordi¬ 
nary strength, even at a boiling tein|>eratiire. Itissuluhle 
in 200 parts of cold water, and from twenty-four to twenty- 
eight pails of boiling water. It dissohes iu two ports of 
alcohol, nnd is very solnblo in cthor. 

The aaline compounds of lienzuic acid are not very 
Important. The alkaline nnd cuilir salts me p;ncratly 
soluble in water, and so also arc some of the metallic 
benzoates, especially tliosc of manganese, nickel.and cohnlt, 
whilb tlio perbenzoate of iron is insolnhle. 'i'lic henzontoi' 
of lead, mercury, and silver are among tho more insolnhle 
■alta of tills acid. In Its medical uses tlie sublimed arid 
la the beet form. It oeonn in white needlo-liko prisms, 
with a silky lustre, a peculiar odour, and a pungent titste. 
It enters into the composition of the tinrtvrd ront/i/ione 
eompo$Hn and tlie tinctvm opii ammoHiatn of the 
British Phannaco|HU»—two preparations whidi have iai'ii 


long popularly known under tho name of paregoric elixir. 
Benzoic acid is used in medicine, in duses of from five lu 
twenty grains, as a stimulant and ux[i«ct4irant. 

BKN'ZOm <ir BXN'JABON. a gurn'i-esin. It is ex¬ 
tracted from thc/V/ymx iieMevtN, wliidi grriws in Sumatra. 
Java. uikI Borneo, hy making incisions in tho tmnk iT 
the tri'o iu its seventh year. It hanlens very quickly, and 
is imiMirtid in .a state of brittle musses,‘which wln-ii 
fractured presmit a mixture of while, brown, and red 
graiiiH, frequently ns large os nn almond. The fracture «if 
benzoin is eondioidnl. nnd file Instie is greasy; its specilic 
yavity is from Idld.'! to 1*0D2. ils smell w ngn*<!ttbl<-, 
resembling llmt of vniiilla. It inclts ut a mod«*mtc heat, 
and yields benzoic iieiil, of wliieh it ptint.ains from 12 to 
20 per rent. It conlains, In-sules benzoic add and a little 
Yokitite oil, tliree different resins. 

lu Its imdiciiin) netiuii benzoin n'simihles the other bal- 
oiiiic resins, Is-ing btiiiinluiit and cxfs-etornnt, and iucreas- 
iiig the secretions of tb«- mucous membmneuf the Iniigs. It 
was foniierlyeinployed as an ex|H*ctiirant in chronic cntanli 
and in nsthina, and it may occasionally l>e servtceabh'wlien, 
from deliviciicy of nenvnis energy. expcctor.;lion Is cUffienU, 
nnd on nccuniululion of mueus takes pluru lif tho lungs. 

It cannot fail, liowtner. to |iro\e hnrtfnl If stieb nn aceumu- 
latioii arisi's from dillieult eireulation through tlie lungs, 
eonma'ted with org inic diseai»».' of the heart., which w fre¬ 
quently the Miuree of the s^msmodic symptoms r.dlvd 
ustbiiialie. It is ehielly eni|»li>y«-U in jierfmncry, and ns .an 
ingredient in incense.fumig.uiugiiastilleB.&c.; nlsoiueourl- 
pluster. in certain cosnieties, to scent tlie varnish used for 
smiir-ho\cs, wnlkiug-Hfieks. &.e. The tincture of benzoin 
w.is furiiieily mucli used .as an njiplu-ation to cuts and 
wounds under the name of friar's hals.am. 

BEN'ZOLX. BKNZOL. or BEN ZENB. an Imiiort- 
anl Indroeiirbon (hydiideof phenyl) disrovered byFaindny 
in l82.). Its formula is reprcM-nted by C(jU(j. It is 
jiriHluced when one |Kirt of Isnzoic acid is distilled with 
three jiarls ol hydrate of lime; it is also pnulnird by the 
resolution of benzoic acid at a nsi iie.at into benzole nnd 
varlsMiie acid. ]ten/.'>h' is very iiitiamiimble, and bums with 
a lumiiiuus but Muoky llanie. It is n colonrless, highly r«‘- 
fnwtiiig liipiid, of hji. gi'. (l•8ii at l.T'o I'. (d0“ Fabr.) It 
isiils at Stre. (176° Falir.), nnd frwzes ntK"C.(37°Fnbr.) 
It jswsessis great solvent powci-s. nud is on this awoniit 
Used bv innuiifacturers of india-rublK'r and gutta-pcrelia. 
It nstdilv dissolves siil]>Iiur, pliosphoriis, eaoulclioiic, asplml- 
tnin, wax, mid fatty liislieN generally, now so largely em¬ 
ployed iu the production of flic aiiiliuc eohiurs. Tlio gnat 
varietv of those cidours, embracing as they now do every 
tint I'f the rainbow, has led to tlicir world-wide applica¬ 
tion. It is insoluble in water, but wlnble in alcohol nnd 
ether. It is now lurp ty mauufaetunsl from the light oils 
arising from the distillation of coal-tar, for the prejiaration 
of nitro-beuzolo or idtro-lK'nzenc (CulljNOj). rids sxib- 
stoiu'c is obtained by acting on it with strong nitric lUjid; 
it forms the Isisis of the manufacture of aniline or plicnyl- 
omiiie (CiiHrX). 

Benzole is tin: only Boiirec nvailnWc for the produrtiou 
of aniline on a large scale, nnd thendore the manufaelurR 
of this suhstanee has bccoiiio one of great eoiiimiTrinl 
imiMirtaiire, and has Liid tlie fouudatioii of a now and 
gigniitU! iniUi«tr\‘. 

BEN'ZOYL is the 8up\ioM‘d radical of the benzoyl 
scries. Among other compounds named from Inmzoyl, 
ht»zil (C| 4 H,o(.>t> consists of six-sideil transparent, in¬ 
odorous, nnd tasteless prisms; beHtilk or stHbic acid 
eonsislH of colourless, transiiarent, rbomboidal 
crystals, which unito with bases to fo.m salts, and is formed 
hy thn action of oxidizing agents on benzoin; bencimufc 
(CjalI|«N»Oa'', formed by the itetion of alkalies on benzoin, 
prescuis the form of light, jienrly. aeiciilar crystals, which 
ore insoluble in water, bnt arc very inilmnmablc. 
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BZ'OWULr (“ Dco-woU"or‘‘ Woodppfkpr”) U the title, 
imti rtl»«tlic imnu-uf the l)oro, of the ono great Anglo-Sax"U 
u;dioimU']>ir. It tolhihirw Beowulf fonglitwitli the numstor 
Orciidfl, and afterwards (in the depths of llie sen) with 
Ori'iiilerH innthor, eouqncring and Kinging lK>fh, Having his 
1 htiiish friend llnidgnr, and wimilng tiiiinortiil fume fur his 
Dwn (iUth)aiu^(probab}jr Sweden). Kw-ntnulljr Beowulf was 
hiiiiwlf clioaeit king of (Juthliind, and grandl)* elosed his 
life in u triumphant tight against a monstrous tire-hreatbing 
dragon. The onlj MS. ext.tut is a late eopy. «if nluiut th» 
eighth eentury, witli Cliristiaii iiiterpid:itii)ns. Thu ]toem 
itself may bo «if alsuit tlie tifth centnry. Jt rontnlns no 
lesa tluiii Cdr>7 lines. The staiidurd work fur tins ('and 
indeed for all Ajigla-S;wou pisdry) is (Irehrs “Bibliotbek 
der A. S. PiM'sle." Kemide’s pmse translation (1S3.'}) is 
eonsideml piod, but Ids autii|narinn knowledge is now ont 
of date, and a gocsl eritieid KiigHsli islition of lltv |sk>iii is 
Koniewhat nmled. As a national relic it may be uon- 
bidiTed of tlie liigliest importaiiee. 

BZBANOEB, PIEBBE JEAN DE, the famoTU 
Freiieli lyric poet, was Istrii in Paris in 17H0. While yet a 
elilld lie went to live at I'enmiie with his annt, who kept an 
inn there. 'Here he cuntiiiued till the .ago of sixteen, when 
ho returned to Paris. His first literary attempts were a 
loiuody, and a senii|Kistornl }Hieiii railed the “I’llgrimage." 
Both were unsuece.ssful. In hi.H disii|i]siiDtment he rosolvisl 
to follow Napolr<in to Egypt, hnt was dissuaded by his 
friends, lie thini submitted some of his p<»oms to Napo- 
k-oii's Hterury hmther Lueieii, who showed tho ]i<iet much 
(smsidemtion. Among other kind deeds Ic transferred to 
Inni the salary to wliieh he was entitled as a ineiidwr cjf the 
iiwtitut. But a separation w:ik soon to take jdacc between 
the poet and the ruling family. Seeing the fearful I'XcesR's 
to whi(dt Napoleon w'us driving tho Ficnch nation, in 1814 
Berangor wixito tlio celebrated ]H)etn, ’* I.e Koi d’Vvotot,” 
wliieh tuniial the laugli of the ]H*ople on the em)K>ror. lu 
lHi/> he published hL first volume of poems; and in 1821 
a second, for which lie was prosecuted, <-ondemued te three 
iiioiiths’ impiisonmenl and a fine of nUO franes. Under 
the brief ndgn of Charles X. lie was again proBocuted, and 
wus fined 10,U00 frunrs for his {Hiliticnl huniMions. When 
the revolution of duly, 1830, oci urred, ho was offeriHl a 
]K>Ht under government, but he n-fiisisl. His fame us the 
}Mwt of the prtiple was now firmly cstablisheil. His {wwms 
wi-ft) everywhere most poptilur. In 1833 he to«ik fonnal 
l<“avc of tlie pnidic, and wrote litth* or nothing afterwards. 
In 1848, M*ry niueh against his will, he was elected by an 
iiiimeiise number of votes a iiaaidH'r of the Assembly, lie 
luHs-ptisl the scat in nekiuiwUHlginent of the honour, hut 
soon afterwards resigned. (In tlie advent of Najmlcon Ill. 
to tho imi^-rial throne, private iivi'rturi-s of friendship and 
pceuniary assistance were inadfi to Bcmngcr Loth hy the 
enipemr .ind the empress, Iml la* refiisi'd to accept any¬ 
thing. He died at Paris, lUlh .fnly, 1837. 

The cost of his funeral was defrayi-d by Ihe goveriiiiient, 
and he was followed to the grasc by tbe iiavit distinguisbud 
na-n of letters of the Freiicli nation. 

Tbero have been iitimeroiis editions of Ids works. Sec 

(Euvres Complies do P. .1. de Boruuger” (new edition, 
I’.iris, 18.'i7). alwi Ma Bingr.'tpiu(s’'«md Bdmiiger et sou 
'1 emps." hy .T. .Tallin (two vols. 18(JC). 

BBB'BKBA, a 84'a|M>rt in the Somali ctiuntry, KiVit 
Africa, nearly op|s>sitn Aden. It is silnatejl at tlie bend of 
a deep and finelv-sheltiTed Imy, and is the. Wat harlMwr on 
the Somali cJmst. Tho town cotiMistK chiefly of an nssem- 
hbge of huts, goticnilly nhoul (• or 7 fis-t in height, built 
with Blieks eovertsl with mats or skins. These huts are 
eivcB'd in Nov«-mWr, and im- disinantlcil at tho breaking 
up of the fair in Ilia month of May, whoa llii* gr<*ut«r jiurt 

of the materials arc taken away. During tiic remainder 
of the year the place is desi-rtcd In eoaw<]ncnee of tho 
Bufiiiciitiiig heat. 'Die tnuling m-jimui oaniiienees nlMiiit 


November. Tho exports consist of sheep for the Moclm 
market, ghee. cofTce, myrrh, benzoin, gum-arabic, elepbants' 

I tusks, gold-dust, ostrich feathem, dry hides, and al.Hi» an 
I article called wurt in Amina, u'hicli is used os an ointment 
for cooling the tsuly. Thu Importa consist of blue and while 
cotton cloth, Indian piecc-giKslH, Knmpnan prints, silks, 
silk thread, shawls, cotton yarn called nftumlak^ Wads, 
sugar, rice, iron, cop]>cr, win*, zinc, dates, and a few smaller 
articles. The tradu is carried on ehiufiy with the towns on 
the Arabian coast. The water used at Berlamt lint to W 
hronghtfrom the wells of Bnraka,n distanc«'of Kovi‘r.al niili>8. 

BBBBSSZDA'CEjB, an order of plniit.H belonging to 
the tiialamifioml polrjH'tala*. The pctaloid scjials and the 
IM'titK gcnemlly num)K>ring from four to six of each kind, 
arc arrangut! ia several scries, ono inside the ntlu‘r. Tho 
stamens, usually from four to six, an* opjiosito to the sepals 
and {letals; the unthers burst by valves like tbosc of Liur- 
nccie. The carpel is free luid tuditary; the fruit either a 
Wrry or eapsule. Tho plants Isdonging to this order mn* 
herbs or shrubs, and are natives of tbo tcini>eratc regions of 
the northern heiiiisplien^ and of South Aiiiuriea. Tlie prin¬ 
cipal genom are Uerburis (nAiiiiKitUY), and KpiuiCHliimi; 
till! latter luiimects tlie order with Fiim.\uia(.'K.k. Their 
juice usually stains yellow, and their Wrk or stems, if not 
wwsly, arc bitter and slightly astringent, on w'hicli accoujus 
Uiev {in! used in medicine. 

BEB'BZBS, the name gi>'en hy the Ambs to thi! original 
iidinhitants of Kortii Africa, whieii corresponds to tho l.ib- 
y.ansof Herodotus, who were tlie nliorigiiics of the north, and 
by him distingnis]a*d from tbo Kthiopians to (hu south, and 
from thn (Trccks and Phceiik-iiuis wlio hod sctthMl on tho 
northern coast. Thi! Berhers of the Atlas mngo do not call 
themselves by that name, but cinjiloy the designation of 
-'Injrtsir^A or Tamzh'ght. 

Tliu origin of tlm Berbera is uncertain, but Is of great 
.iiili(|uity, and the rare has maintained its iilcutity, its 
liabits, and its language, to the princiit day, Jt is now 
gcnemlly bclio'ial that the Berbers of Fez, the Shcllooh of 
Morocco and Sos, tbo Showioli or Kahylus of Algeria, tho 
Beni Mozub and other tribes of the Bclad el Jer(*cd south 
of the Atlas, tbu Zouaves of Tools, tho A'dems of Ghada- 
iiiis south of Tripoli, tho Tuarics of the Groat Desert, thn 
iiduabitunts of tho oases of Siwah, Audjulu]i, and probably 
of Kozznu also, are branches of one groat panmt stuck— 
till) Mazigh, or aboriginal wliitu race of Northern Africa. 
(Ithcr African tribes havo also been supposed by souio 
writers to liclong In tho same stock. 

Ill the empiro of Morocco the aboriginal race is divided 
into two great sections, called hy tlie .\rabii Brehbnr (Ber¬ 
bers) in the iiurtli, and Shellooh in thn south. Tho BcrhcnH 
in the mountiunB livo under tenta, or in Imti covered with 
mats, or in caves; but in tho plains tlioj have houses and vil¬ 
lages, built gvnentlly of wood and alay covered with straw, and 
Hurroiiuded by a widl full of loopboios to fire through. They 
live chiefiy on tho produce of their cattln; they havu great 
flocks of sheep, and also mules and donkeys, but few horses; 
uiid, unlikii the Arabs, they travel and fight chiefly uu foot. 
Some cultivate tho gronnd, and lliey all rear bees. A great 
number of .Iowa livo, and have iivod from timo immcniorial, 
among them on a footing of social equality—a pocnliarity 
whicli is not found among the Shellooh, or iudoed among 
any other trilic in Africa, wlufm tho Jews ore everywheiw 
mure or less despisud and avoided or oppreestd. Some 
writers .Hupjioso that the Berbora thcmwlves followed tho 
•Icwisli persuasion before the rise of the Saracen ■power. 
At present tlio Berbers in geneml profess, nomln^ly at 
]cu»t. the religion of Islam. They have light oomplexiona, 
and iiiiuiy have hair as fair as tbo northern Kumpesne; 
tlioir licards im> siiauty and thin, diflering In this from tho 
other raciHiwho inlmbit Morocco; UieyareronmrkublYwell- 
pruiHirtioniHl, mhust, oetm*, lively, restless, and hold, and 
implacable in their revenge. Most of tlic Berber tribes Hvo 
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in n state of almost total independence, under tlio ndmini«> | 
trntion of tlioir omzar^b, ntnrgiir. and umncmo-^eldcra and 
lords wlio are hereditary. The Berbers drees in n woollen 
slm'elcBS jacket and trousers, with ocrasionally a blanket 
or a baraenn over it. They shave the fore port of the bead, 
b-nving the hair bclilud banging; down to their abonldcrs; | 
they wear short moustaches, and a aniull tuft of beard on | 
thu chin; they go mostly bareheaded and barefooted ; they . 
are good runners, swimmers, mid huntsmen, and an* very . 
fond of their arms, whic^h arc often omnmoutod with ivory | 
and silrnr at a coiuidoraMc expeusti. { 

*i'he Shcllouh are amnllor modo and less robust than the | 
iHirthern Derlicrs, and they have darker complexions; they j 
mo muro industnous, peaceful, civilized, and liumano; they ' 
^uirk at trades and manufactures; they are inon: husbuiid- 
niuu than shepherds; they live in houses called tufnuH, modo 
of stones and mortar, covered with roofs of bricks or slates; 
ilicy have villiigos called tctlderi and towns called murt. 
surrounded by walls and towers. Tboy have no Jews 
mnong them, oiid nllliough some of their trilies live tdns<> 
to those of the Berbers, they kwp separate from them mid 
never intormarry with them. They and the Berbers do not 
uiid<*rstand each other's dialect without an interpreter, and 
whatever evidence (here may bo of a common origin, cir- 
ninistanecs have eiiicc rtmdered them a voiy different jMSiple. 

Tlio Sholksdi live in the western ralleys of the Atlas, 
hut tliey arc more numerous south of the city of Miirocco, 
especially in tho provinces of llliabha, Sus, and Uuzznlo. 
'I'liey occupy also the western offset of tho Atlas, and roin- 
IHjM the majority of the population ia fius, I'lie Shcllcsih 
)<riifcss Islamisiii; they liavo imams and luunied meu of 
tlicir nation; they have sovereigns not only to 

.Morocco, but to nil North Africa and even to Spain. The 
fonnders of tho dynasties of tbe Ahnoravides and Aliuo- 
liailes were Shcllouh. 

BKB’BZCX, thu enstcni division of British Guiuna. it 
c-iiiititinn a population of 80,000, of whom only about 40U 
are whites. The river Berbine is tho chief stream, and is 
navigable for upwards of 160 miles. The clii<‘f town is 
New Amsterdam, which is situated near the moutli of thu 
river, and from which largo quautitJes of rum, sugar, raw 
cotton, and timber arc exported. 

BinCB'TA (“ tho Shining one of the Teutonic 
diviuitira. many of whoso attributes are in coinmun with 
those of Holda (“tho Gracious Lady”), but who has tho 
loputation of appearing to welcomo tho de(>nrting soul, as 
a tall woman in trailing white robes. In this character she 
is colled “ the White latdy.” Berchta specially watches over 
souls unborn, and over those who die an early death; over 
children, and over spinniug'moids and domestic workers 
gcnurally. Sometimes olie seems to pers^mify Mother Earth. 
'I'lie name shnply meaning “ the shining one,” it has been 
giveu apparently to sevc^ distioot deities in diiTereiit 
districts. A profound rcuetation for Berchta and rcMpect 
for her rare appearances still exists in tho leas civilized 
]MirtH of Gerroany. Her name is sometimes s^ielt Berta, or 
even quite i ndefe nsibly Uortho. 

BXRCB'TSSOAMK, a romantic mountain district 
In tiie circle uf the Isor, la tho S.E. of Bavaria. It eimtains 
numerous drilghtful ^'alleys, tbe most eonsiderablu of which 
lies aloug the Acbou, which flows <mt of a lake nearly 8 
niilus in length, aud trnveraes tho centre of the district. 


the salt is evaporated from the brine. nKRCiiTRsnAPKN, 
the principal town, lies clow to the Austrian territory, at 
mi elevation of 2018 feet alwvc the level uf tlm sen, and 
has o population of 18UU. The populatiou of the whole 
district is about OOnO. 

BS&SIANSX'. a town in the govennnent of Taurida, 
Southern KuSbin, is a new and nourishing 8e>t]H)rt at tho 
mouth of the small river Berdo, on tlie N. slidre of the Sea 
of Azof, l.'d) miles N.K. of Simfempol, with a population of 
nliout lU.Onn. It loih a good harbour botwecu two jK'iiin- 
>>ulus.with a lighthouse at tho entruuce; and in thovieinity 
an* suit-lakes ami coal-iniiics. The rrmdstead is the Iwst in 
tho Sen of Azof. More than 7dO,hnU qrs. of wheat have 
lieeii shipped fnnn Berdliuisk in one year; but tho trade is 
declining owing to thu want, of railways and gissl roads 
I fnaii tlio interior, as well as hack of culeqiriw among tlie 
farmera and mcrcluuits. Barley, rnpesiHsl, linseetl, wool, 
and tallow are u)m) e.vported; the inqswt tiade is insignili- 
emit. A college to ncooiiimndale •'BXl boys was cn'Cted in 
187ti. The town was spaied by the allies daring tho Cri- 
mean war, hot the government ho'ddings were destniyisl. 

BBKiDlTCHXFF’, a tnwn of Biissiau Poland, in the 
government of Kieff, 26 miles fnun Jitoiiiir, is celebrated 
for Its fairs, wliich are held five times yisirly. At these 
cuttle, com, wine. &e.. are oft'eruU for sale. Tlie town is 
dirty and ill built. I'lie ]a>pDlatiou in 1888 was ulwut 
55,000—neaily all .Tews. 

BEBX'ANS, a sinall Pnitestnnt sect, now almost cx- 
thiet. known idMi as Burelayans. from their founder, tlio 
Bev. John Barclay, a Sisiteli niiiilster (bom 1784, dictl 
ITtlKl, Tliey tcHik the foniier name ia emulation of tho 
people of Berea, commeiidn] in Acts xrii. 2 for their readi¬ 
ness to search ths Scriptures in order to loam whether tho 
teaching uf tho apostles was in accordance with tliein. 
Like tJiii more iiioilem “ Bible Christmiis” and “Plrmontli 
Biflhren,” they pnifessed to dcriie all their doctrines 
directly from the Scriptures; and like the latter they wero 
also Calviiiistie in their tlusdogy. They denied that innn 
could hme any knowletlgc of the existvneu or attributes of 
God fnun natuio or reason, but that all sueh knowledgo 
was dcrivLsl fivim the Bible. They intcrpieted the Psalms 
after a method of their own, insisted U]hiii the doctrine of 
assurauee, and declumi that the unpardoiiahlc sin was that 
of nuls'lief. 

BEB'KNGEB or BSRENOA'IUUS, one of thn 

mo-st learned divines of the eh*renth e.eiituiT, wiw a native 
of 'i'onrs. Bereiigcr, lainrninc, and Aiisohn wero tlio 
reston'rs of logic and mctAphysicul studies in Europe, with 
the asbistaiiee of Aristotle’s works, nhich were alsmt that 
time iinporied into France fixnn thu Arabinn scliouls of 
Spahi. lierenger was oup of tho tirst who employed logind 
reasoning in tho study of tho Scriptures, whieh laid till 
then hivn interpreted aeciirding to tradition and the autho¬ 
rity of the fathers. But his career is mnaikalilu in con- 
n(*ctiun with one of the gn'jit coiitroverMcs that has divided 
thu Christian world. Bcit'ngcr maintained the doctrine of 
Seotns, that “ the Im'ad and wine used in the sacrament of 
the Euclwrist were not transfomied into the body and blood 
of Christ, but preserved their natuml and essential qualities, 
and were only to In* cooskleriHl as external symbols of tho 
iHsly ami blood of the Saviour.” This had lieen already A 
snlijcet of uoiitmversy in tiiu Latiu Chureh, but us yet no 


The inhafaftonta find aniple rt'BOurces in thu forests, mua- 
dowit, gardens, and salt-mmes. They arc very skilful in 
manufacturing articles of wood, ivory, bone, &<% Tim 
government i^t-works are oitoated on tlie Snlzbcrg. at 
Fraueurouth, east of tho town of Berchtesgadon; they have 
lieeii worked for 70CI years. Fresh water is bixmght into 
the mine, and being acted upon by tho rt>ck-Bult, Ixiooinpn 
brine. It is then nm off to a reeerv'oir, whence by hydrimli< 
moons it is raised 1500 foot, and llicnce conduclisl to 


council had detinitely decideil upon the question. ]*o[iO 
Ix.-o IX. ]iroear».*d the condemnation of Bcrengcr’s doi’triuo 
by the Oouucils of Ihiinu inul N'envlH, U14U-60, and tho 
book of Si'otus was also ooinmitted to thu flames. Council 
after e.oanuil was ONtcmblcd to protest against the doctrines 
advocated by Bercngcr, and during (liii'ty yean wo hud 
liiin Mimi’times ilofunding Ida upiniiiiis nud somctlmee re¬ 
tracting tliem, under the inHiicnceof persunsionor threats. 
At length, in 1070, Burenger was induced to doelaru that 


Tranraitra and Rosenheim, about 40 miles hilaiid, where 


bivad Olid wine were, by the mysterious hiflncuce of tho 
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M ordfi of tJio n(‘«lpcin«r, “ Hulwtantiftlly cliaiicvd into tin* 
tnn*. pToper, Am] vivifying body and IiIimk] of Christ, not 
only in tlio qunlltivfi of rAtwiinl NigiiH and wnirainentul 
ivprwwntations, but in their OBKcntial ]»nipcrlii*A and in 
KubRtnntial roality.” Tliis is tlio fmintUK diK'trine of tran- 
subnlAiitintion. 

After thc^Iast dwlamtion of Herenger, (irrgnTT VII. 
sliowed him pvnt kindiiesK and «>lvi-nj. iiinl allinved him 
to return to France; lint Berenfp'r oins* more rotnn-N-d 
tliiA Ilia deeinmtioii of 107U. I^iiifraue (vroto ngainnt liiiii, 
ItercnpT repliml, nnd tin* eontniversy was carried on 
nreonliiig to the SM-lioIaxtir iiietiiiHl. (Jregnry VII. tiKik no 
further uetiec of the diN)Mili', nor of lh-reng<T's retmctntiua. 

Fatigued and grieved with tins loiigeontruversy, iJereiigiT 
retin'd to St. iieai ■ronrs, when* ho spent the last 

years of hi* life in ivligious and nsoctic exerc-Ues unlil 
when he died. 

BSSRBINI'CE, a name iKirne by srvend of tlic Mace¬ 
donian qnmiK of Egypt. (1) One of tbe fntir nives of 
I’toleiny I., tlie founder of llie dynasty of the l^agiutc in 
Egypt, nnd the niotlier of Ftoleiny II., c.'illed I'hihulelphus. 
(.‘d) \ daughter of IMiiIeiny riiibulolphns, and sister of 
I’loleiiiy Eiierg-tes. She was givi’ii in m.irriage by her 
fatiicr (li.c. to ANTifiriirs II., king of Syria, ealled 
Tiieos, or ibid, wlio divon-ed his wife iH-iodiee on tbe is'ca- 
sion. 'I'o avenge his sister, who met .a swift denrh at the 
hands of J^aodiee, l‘toleniy Enwgetes iiivndixl Syria, put l<i 
death I Jiodicc, and overmii the empire of tlie S<-li‘Ueida'. (3) 
The wife of Ptolemy Kiu-rgetes. This Benain e is said to 
have maile a vow of her hair during lier Inishaiid's win-s in 
Asi. 1 . The hair was placwl in llie tenijile of Venus, fnan 
whieh it was stolen, Iml Coiion of .Samos dt'clan'd llml it 
land Is-en taken np to tlic skies and placed among the seven 
stars ffirmerly In llie lion’s fail. (Tin* n-ader. If be Is curious, 
may find it in unr Plate CossTKi.t.ATio.ss, Northern lli*mj- 
splien*, oil tbe ]i:ft Imml. just within Virgo, nnd loneblng tliu 
e(|iiiiiiK-lia] collin'.) Itereniee was put to duatli by her son 
PUilemy PliiIo|h'tter. (-1) Another Jtereiiiee, the only legiti¬ 
mate cldid of Plolcniy Soler If., ndgiied six months over 
Egypt, the last few days of tlieip In coiieerl with her lius- 
hiiud Alexander II.. who.nceordingto Appiannml Porphyry, 
murdered lier ninetecii days after thn marriage, ji.c, HI. 
(.*>) Ben'ince, daughter of Ptolemy Auletos (n.f, H]). and 
sister of the faiiions Cleopatra. During tbe absence of lier 
father at Koine, IhTciilee was intrusted with the regency, 
wliieli ofTlee bin; held from iilsmt im'. 68 to ]i.(-. b5. Gnhi- 
iiiiis, aliout the chn-e of ji.r. fi'i, came to Kgj-pt with nil 
miny and restored Auletes, who jiut his ilaiighter to deatli. 
(d) A dangliler,of llerwles Agripjia I., ginndson of HcriKi 
the Great (Acts xii.; Matt, ii.) 'I bis Itereniei' was the sister 
of Ilensli-N Agrip]iii If., Is-fon* whom Paul pivaeiied a.d. (Jd 
(Acts x.w. 13). Titus fell in love with Uereiiice, who lind 
taken all Active part in favour of lax father the Empi’nir 
Vesjuiskan. After tlie rapture of .Tenisalem she came to 
Ihnnc (A.l». 76), nnd Titus is said to have pixmiisod to 
marry lier; hut on l>ec<miing em|M*ror be sent her from 
Rome, much ngainst his will and hers, as he found that 
till* propanpl niateii was disagrecahlo to tiic peofile. 

BXB«roai>, wnjiZAH carr, viscoitrt, 

Fichl-mnrslia] in the British many, was a uatnml son of 
Cisirge, first imminift of Waterfonl. He was bom on 2nd 
October, 17d8, anil eiiten'd (be uriny in 171^6 ns cosigo ia 
tlie (itli Foot. In ]7P.'1 lie whs sent to thu MeditciraiieAn, 
where ho was present at the capture of Toulon, nt thn siege 
of Calvi. at Bastia, and at St. Fiorenza. In 17tl6, Iiaviug 
risi'n to the niiik of colonel, lie siTved in the West Indies 
under Sir Kalpii A]K‘re.romhy, and eoiiiinanded a brigade in 
the nniiy innlor Sir D. Baird in Egypt in In IHOd 

he bore a dixtinguiabed ptrt in ibe i Mronquest of tlin Cape 
of GikkI Hopn, and in 1x07 assisted Admiral Ifood in his 
descent upon Madeira, being iniule governor and eoin- 
liiandcr-iii-eliicf of tliat ishunl. In 18<>H iii! sciaed in 


Portugal, and proceeding with the army under Sir .Tohn 
Mooro to Spain, was present nt Corunna, where he was 
able to co>-cr the embarkation of tlic tnsips. The following 
year be went bock to Portugal to take command of tlio 
1‘ortuguesc army. At the head of 12,000 men ho drove 
the French out of the north of Portugal, crossed tin* upjs'r 
Doiiro, and joining his forces to those of Sir A. Welii*hl«y, 
pursued the Fri'lich amiy until it was entirely disorgaiiizisl. 
lie was made a Knight of the Bath for his cniisciit services 
nt the Imttle of niisaco; and coiinimnded nt Alhuera, de¬ 
feating Marshal Soult, for which he meivi'd tho Ihanks of 
Parlininent. Ho wan subsequently proseiit. nt Badajoz, nt 
Siilnm.iucn, where he was severely wounded; nt Vittoriii. 
the Pyreuecfl, Hivelle, at Nive, and at Orthes. He was in 
command of the British forces which tisik possession of 
Bordeaux, and hubscqueutly Isiro a distiiigiuslied part in the 
batth* of Toulouso. In May, 1HI4, ho was elevateil to tlio 
peernge ns Lord Bercs/ord, and niiule a visenuiit in 
Ill IHl'i he was employed by the Portngnese goveniirieiit 
to Kiippn*Hs a rising in Hio .Tuneim. In 1H22 he was 
appointed Jicutonant-gencml of tlie ordnance, and In 1 S 2 S 
master gi*m*nil. n*signiiig the latter offiee in iXIKi. He 
iiiarrieil ill 1H32, and lived in retirement until his de,alli, 
8 th Jnnnnrj’, I M.'i4. 

BRREZOFV'. n circle in the most i.orthem part of the 
jiniviiieu of Toliolsk in Siht'iin. It lies K.^of the I'nil 
Mountains, is traversed by the (thy, and i-xtends northward 
to the Polar Sea. The iiihahitanls are priticlpully Ostinks 
and Sunioyisles, who live hy fishing and Iiiinting, and dwell 
in wret/:hed hnvids of wood mid earth. A nomadic rare, 
eilli>tl Yogiils. also iiihaiiit llcrezofl'; tlieso also live hy 
bunting. Ktissians, chiefiy Cn<4sacks nn<l exih-s, make up 
tbe reiiiaiiidcr of the inhabitants; IbcKti mostly reside in 
biock-iiouses, and. wlieit* the climate piTinits, keep a few 
rows, sheep, and swine. Horiws do not thrive; dogs are 
used ns beasts of draught. The winter is long, (xiinineneing 
ill August, nnd exceedingly seveiv. Snow lies for iiiiic 
montliH in tho year. Barley is grown in some districts. 
Pine is tlie chief timlxir pruduced, and of this Ijierc arc 
ininieiiKC forests. 

BiviiKXorp, the eliicf town of the rirelo. is huilt on 
the left liank of t4ie Sosva, near the jiinctiuii of that stream 
witli the Oby. It is a BDinll plan* 700 miles N. uf Tubulsk, 
hut iin|)ortiiiit ns a tur and trading station, oml its Hunual 
fair is largely attended. Tba houses am huilt with planks 
of immense size, are entered in general from a lofty flight 
of steps, and connected by wooden walls with tbi- “ biiiiyi,*’ 
or baflis, storehonses, &r., which are of inf’.'rior hulglit and 
form a couit-yard. It contains three chnrclioa and about 
liOllO inliiibitaiits, mostly Cossacks and exiles. 

Bcn'zufThos a mournful interest attacJicd to it. ns a com¬ 
mon place of exile for priwniors of rank, male and female. 
At tins spot tlie sun just paeps altove the horizon at the 
winter solstice, nnd a day of four hours oltcruates with a 
night of twenty, wliilo ne light prtn'oiiing throngli scavn 
iiiontliH of the year is that of tho half-dork days,” us the 
Kiissians call the sombreness occasioned by cluinU of imst, 
bb'ct, or sncw-Unkes in the atmosphere. Hero, in 1727, 
when tlio place was a inisamblc groufi of log-hotin<*s, Princs 
MciizikofT, tlio powerful favourite uf Peter 1. and Cstberins 
1.. was dcfioriisl. Boeoming a devotee, tlie falleo^mlnlster 
hc1|Ksl witli Ilia own bands to erect a Uttlo wooden church 
now giiiic tod<‘cny. lleweiittotheforest, axsonshouldsr, 
t» fell trci>8 for the work, then sen'cd os bsU-ringer In it, 
Olid WOK finally buried lK‘fors thn dour of tiio buUdio^ 
having snnk in little more than two years under Uie shpu 
of his political overthniw. His rosting-plooe, not marked 
by any monument, but known through tra^tkm, remidned 
imdiKtm-bed (III Ilu> year 1H21, when the govemorof Tobolsk 
hnd the grave opened. The coffin was found to be embedded 
in frozen soil; and owing to this circumstance, after tbe 
lapse of ninety-two yean, its oontonti bod undorguuo so 
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Uttlii chung** tliat jimti-k tlu- clutliiiig wluch wmpficd the 
hmly wc*rc M'lit to tli» (ii'MviuhintK of the dc’ceafH-d nK ndirs. 
T1j« bite of t1i(i wooticu Imt ik still pointed uiit 

«car tl>(‘ Spsibka Cliuvdi, the dwelling iUelf having {>ccii 
(ivKtroyed l>v a lin>. A fc'w yearK nftcrwni'ds, Ostvnnftu uud 
Dolgurouk), both tlio coIh-ngnoR of MeusikufT, were linnlKhi-d 
to tin- Kuiie pimte. And both, likr him, i>nd«‘d tlirir at 
it. It hiift bc-cn Mnid that the flower of the RuK»inn enurt 
nnd amiy lie buried lKni<*.'ith the snows of llen'piff. 

BXBG, a ruot-wurd of Teutonic origin, whieh iii its 
modern hiniiK of *• burp,” “ burph,'’ and ‘* Ijoronph." foriiiK 
ti part of the name <if iiuiiieroitH towns nnd pliiecH in Great 
Itrituin. It oripinully Kipnilied a iiill. and still relams this 
mciininp in German. Ihitch, uiul Swedish, but from the ciis 
torn of iisinp hills as stronp jihiees it .’uaiuiml a sta-ondary 
jneniiinp, and implied a fort. e.aHlle. wulhd eity, &e. 

BSmG, fonnerlyn duchy ill the \\. of GKrimuiy.lHiniidi'd 
N. i'V the duchy of Cleves, K. by the dnehy of Westphalin. 
S. Iiy tin- Westerwald, .and W. by the UhliX'. ThuL {•••rlion 
of the dnehy which liiai toniirilsthe llhine is level nnd pio- 
dlietivc. liUl the euKterii parts of it are covaa-wl with forests 
and hills. It dtK-s Hot yieltl priliil, or support cuttle enmipli 
Jor the nw of the jHipulatioii, which is very dense; hnt it 
nhonnds in i'o]>|H‘r. haul, quirkKilvcr. and {utrticniurly iron, 
and contains immcrons iron, steel, linen, cotton, w<h>IIcii 
and soAp iimmifacloric.s. The dnehy was ceded to Fr.utcc 
hy Itavuriii in IKUC, nnd Na(Htli-oii cnLarpial it ainl conferred 
it liist on Munit, nnd then on the crown prince of Ihdiaud, 
At the congri*s.s of Vienna, in Ihl,*!. it was givim to I'nissin, 
and is now included in tin- Pmssiaii Illiein-Frovin/. 

BXBGA'BtA (the ancient 7'm/<T/Mo«), atonu ofAskitic 
Turkey, in tin- paslialic of Aiintolin, about 4tJ niih-s N.E. 
of SinyriiA. The population Is ulwnt lU.OOO. Tlivrc arc 
many splendid rvuiains «if its former pre.atness in thi- sli.aiw 
uf temples, palaces, nni|ibi(lieatrcs, aqueducts. &e. 

BKR'GAMO. a province of Italy, is bonixU-d K. by 
Tyrol and llrescia. S. by Cn-momt, W. hy Milan and 
t^aiio, and N. hy S<pndriu. llie pwivincc is very iiionn- 
tainous, lyinp on the southern slope of the Alps, the lower 
heights of whieh (‘(insist of wotslluiids nnd pneturto. The 
Wood is chiefly larch, fir, oak, birch, and chestnut. The 
herdsmen, with their ffttnilicK ami cattle, ascend the .M]is 
during the suiiinier, and descend pradoully, us the wiiiter 
n)ipnHtclics, to the rnllcyn. The lower slopes are formed 
inlu lermees, luul cultivated with great lalsiur. Huin-y and 
wax are gathered. Among tliu numerous rivers the priiici)ial 
Arc tlie Brembo and llic Serio, finsdcrs of the Adda, and the 
< iglio, which falls Into the Logo Iseo, Thn valleys of these 
riveri^ are very fertile, and the system of irrigalioii U 
extensively applied. The vine, tlie olive, and the walnut 
are vnllivuted. fiox is grown,' and there ore large plantations 
of nuilk'n'y-treca for raising silk, whieh eonstitnte the 
chief wealth of tlio province*. Marble is abuiidant. mid 
there aro also vutuable irun-mincK, largo iixin-wurks, and 
aevcrol woollen nnd silk factories. The province is e.-lc- 
hiated for its beautiful scenery. The iiihubitants speak a 
jiecnluir dinlocL, in which thn Imrleqnin of the Italian singe 
is usually made to express himself. 'I'lie isniiilatioii in 
lbb‘i WAS 391,010. 

BtinoAMu (the nncietit Sergomtim), the capital of the 
province, stands In'twcen tho Brcinbo and the Serio. 82 
miles N.E. of Milan, llie town cousists of two distinct 
parts—the old and the now. Tho old town (Citta) is 
boHutifulIy situated on scverul bills, luid contains many 
interesting houses of the surly and lalo Roiiatswincc. From 
tho cutle at the sninimt of a hill to the K.W. there is u 
very fine prospect. Tlit* new town w ehiefly devoted to 
woollen, silk, iron, and other manufactures, and lies in tho 
plain. Among tho chnrcbfla the must romarkable nit* tlic 
«atLedral, tboso of Santa Maria Maggivre, Santa (irHia, 
ISt Thomas, St. Alexander, and St. AugnaUne, idl of 
trhlcli aro doenmtod with paintings and gilding. Other 


impinlant buildings are the Broglio or town-hall, near 
whieh is n fine statno of Tasso, wlnwe father was a native 
of Ucrgnnio; and La Fieiit. in whieh a fair is held in the 
latter end of Augiivt and begiimiiig of .September every 
year. The fair has been held for 91)0 years, and was once 
very celebrated,and tninsaetions to tliecxlent of Xl,(i 00 .(l 00 
often tcMik ])l.ice at it annuiilly, but it luis now lost its im- 
}K>rtanee. Bergamo Is, liowever, one of tlie'buNicst of the 
smaller trading and manufacturing towns of Italy. A 
largt* liuiidier of gi'indstoncK, inndo in the neighbourhood, are 
scut to all pnits of the mmtry. BiTganio is the seat of n 
l>isho]>. It [MisscsscH H pnhiie lihrary of 43,000 volumes, 
a lyecuni, and several scIkhpIs. In the Carram Academy, 
which was founded liy ('oniit Gkaeoiuo Carrara, leutiire.s arc 
given oil painting aiitl areliitectiue ; in eoniieetion n itii it 
llierv are collections of p,aintiugs, iiiedalliutis, casts, <iic. 
The pnpuL-tti'in In IbH'J wus .‘i!t,7o4. 

Bergamo is very .'incient, lin\iiig existed under the 
noinaiiH. In I42tt the iiiliabitaiils placed themselves niidcr 
the ]ii-ofection of the republle of Venice, of which It eon- 
tiiincd to fonii an integral part till tlw snbnienuon of the 
latter in 175 h;, witli the exception of ak'Ut seven years 
after the battle of Agmuleilo. in 130!), when it wus tiikeu 
hr l/mis XII. During the Knmeh ascendency it %\.'is the 
capital of the department of >S(wio. The town fell to 
Anslriii in 181.*). hnt in consequence of the events of IHCii 
was iiu*or|sirAted with the new kingdom of Ifnly. 

Bergamo has given hiitli to sumo very eiiiineiit men. among 
othcni to Bernardo Tasso, tho father of Torquato (a colossal 
statue lias lK*en erected in the Piazxii Gnuide m hononr ot 
the hitter); ’firalstschi, flu* author of the learued. clah- 
orate, nnd valunblc work on the history of Italian literature. 
••Sloriii della hetteratura It.'iliana;" and to the Alda* 
Sernssi. imtlior of the *• I.ife of Titsso." 

BERGAMOT. See Citki.n. 

BXR'GAHOT ORANGE iCitru* Berunmia) is a 
siimb or small tree with little white perfumed Howem. and 
a pale-yellow, pcar-siiaped fruit. By Sir J. Ihsikcr it is 
considered tu he a cultivated variety of the common oniiign. 
but it is easily rceognixed by the jiecuilar fragraiiee of its 
snmil fiowers. Fmm Uitli fiowers nnd fruits the perfmiiei 
procures an essence of a delicions (piality. The hcrgninot 
is cultivated to a great extent near Iteggin in (hil.ibriu. 
The Mellurosa of the Italians is u variety with rihlied fruit, 
having a hroad sear at the summit; it is much ■‘steemed on 
account of tb<- nhniahince of its llowers. 

The eiwcMCC of hrrijmwl is an essential oil, ohtamed 
hotli hy jiressnre and distillution; it is limpid, yellowish, 
andfitiid. The kind procured by pressunt is not so Hnid 
os ibat yielded hy distillation, but its odour is inoroagrct*- 
iible. Till* s|H*<'ilic gnivity of essence of bergamot is 0*888; 
its smell r(*seml)les tbal of'«imngt*s, luid it is used as per¬ 
fume. .\faitha cUruta furiiislios an oil witli a sweet odour, 
mneli like the oil of inwgamot. See Cituhh, Mp:xtii.v. 

BER'GBN, a town in the kingdom of Eorwiiy and 
pnivince of South Bergen, is sitiiateil in fiO** 23' N. kat., and 

20' K. Inn. At an <*nr1y p«*riod, attnieted by the pmlitie 
fislierie.s on tin* const, And {urticularly by tbc herring fishery, 
a numlKT of fishermen were indticed to sidtle roond u gulf 
of tho North S(>.a, tai u part of wlucli the town it now built. 
Its convenient sit tuition for trade iiidiieed one of the ancient 
kings of Norway, Oluf Kyrre, to enlarge the phu'c and to 
build a regnliir town there in J0(J!). The population in 
1876 was ;W,«30. 

The island, called Askden, situated alsint 3 English mtlcs 
from the town, fnims a hniwark ngainst the sea, and Incloses 
tlie large bay Byefjorden, wbieli, funning two brandies, 
called Vuugnii and I’uddcfyirden, cncirdeA tlie town. Tin* 
town is built on n promontory, and extends round that pai't 
of the luiy ralk-d Va-ogen, which constitutes tho real karbuui. 
On the east side ore two lakes, Lille and Store Lnngegaards 
A'andct, communiciiting with the Puddefjord, eo that the 
27 
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lunii i.s nliiHiKt fiitin'Iy humninilnl liy w.it<T. .-tml (nily 
thv iiitiiiiiiiiiil iJii Hir N.K. ll iiK’liisi’ii i)y nioiintiiiiis. 

Huiiit;; tin: twi-irUiuiid thirtri-ntlu'ciilniics, lor.i ipf 

idmul ].'{llycjirM, llvrt'oii wiwJiwirtof k-skIi’ikh- forrhi-.inciciit 
of Kortviiy—it oin-utiinlnuo- wliirli "n-itUy ooiitiibultHi 
to ilh lousiHTlly. 'IVivtli' ^va!^(Mi-rioil mi jnirflv «itli Nortl- 
laiiiltiio, {Mrlly with the ixl.iinls ■>! K.iim-. the Oikiiiys, 
Ii->-I;uhI. iiitil Tircciilniid. In flu- ti-jr Ilio Gcniiaii 

niincliitiitn of llio llitiiKi! 'I'oniis olitaiiicd ]H'niiisKimi In 
'•oltli' in mill trade with l>i-r;'rii. Iiy whom the I'aioiLsh niid 
Stadfli werejiradiHilly <li^|lla<■l il, niidat I.i«l enlnelye\}K'lled 
ill llic year lol^. 'I’lic ll.iii-e mercliiiul'-’ pii\ih';'i’o were 
eoiiHniwd ninl e\leude<<. in lolo, hv Ivin;'Mi>;'iiiis Siimck. 
I'rmii tliiK dale they a« <|iiiieil a eoiii|ilet(- :iM-einli'nev in the 
Imvii, sti))|il.in((‘d the iiihal>i(.i>it*> in everv hr.llieli of emu* 
inerei-, niid iisarjied nil nhiiu>t <li s|e>lie doiiiiinoii over the 
liiwiiMiieii fur more fh:in a ei-nttiry .iikI a hall. The o|i- 
]>n‘Hsed I'iti/eiu tre>|iientl} iiiex-nled their eoiii|il.iiiilN to 
llie oi>\eiiiiiu-iit. hat their ivroiios nen* 'lot redii-nseil until 
l-'redi-riel. II. ot iK'iiiinirk, on th<- 'J>>th of .Inly. loth). 
l-sl|ed .III net. I'iilhtl OdelJM* Iti-ee'.'. nhieli id.ieed liiolc' 
drliiiite liniil» to the ]irivile:;eM et the llniiseatie»., niid 
hieaiin* n law. lu-eonline to whieli the iiii.nTelh lH-tweeii the 
llaiiMiilie •iiiid till’ eilixeiis were ilei'ideil. I'toiii Ihi'' period 
till’ aiilhni'ity of the Il.ius<*iilie- ^v^l^ at an enil. 

tllhiT llIllion^, Kii^'lieh, Kreueh. .'’’>|iau'ieh, Ih'I'iiii t" tiilde 
witli l{er"eii. ill wliieh tin- eili/eii.'* IheiiM-heN iilhii ]ia>l<H>k. 

Ileieeii has liei’ii serej-jil times visiteil hy yreat I'al.unities. 
In the years III IS and looii the l.Iio-k )«-sli!eiiee, wliieh w.ts 
l•lon;'.llt thither l»y .an Kn^^lish Mssel. imitIc’cI oll'tln’;tre.iler 
(kirt III the )io]iiilatioii, At other dilVrieiit dates, in the 
ve.tis ifilK, Id'Jh, un i ItdiT. Ihe iilioi'e desti'Mi-d alxmt 
.ioOn of tile iiihahilanis each tiim-. It li.is al-o iiei|u iilh 
.MilVeied hy (ires, of whieli the ino't desliiielive h;i|i}teiied 
on llie litlh May, ITU-, wlien'hy nearly the whole town 
wa' ledilciHl to.ishi.s. Miieh oi tlieoldei |uirt of Die town 
w.e- hiiriieil down in lsr>.*>, iiini h.ls iKeinehiiilt in :i liaiid- 
sonie niiiilerii slih'j hut the other i|iiaileis eoii.sist of eloseh 
hliill MoiMleii lioiises ]i:iiiited i. Idle. 

The tr.io. ..f Mei-eei, may III' diiidiHl iiiln two lir.iiiehes 
--the iiiteiiial mid tin- foioi;;ii. f)f tile lirst, that willi the 
jiorlliern provinees of Norw.ni, iailed Nortllaiidiiie. is tin 
I iin|>orlant. These pnainees rweive fioni l>eri;i ii the 
nu'.diT |>.iit both of the iieeessaries aiol llie lii.vuries of life. 
In ivtiiui, iMToen leirives from them lai'oe i|uniitilieh of 
Kh. )ieniii't» . lish-oil. 'alhers. 

»'ke., all whieli iiilieleM nre hronoht i>y the Xoiillrnidinen 
Iheinselvi's ill their own M"kSeIs to Iter^eii. Tlii-sn Yes.s<'ia 
still retain the sha|M' of the aiirienl drut^ni ships -of the 
Vikinjp!. I he foreij^ii trade eoiisi'ds ehii'lU in tin* ex|Nii'ts 
f IhcM' artieles to various eoimtiies, and in the ini]H'itK of 
hralldy. wine. eoni. cotton, woollens. eolVee. and htiipir. The 
town has a eanisidiTuhle inen.mide licet of Imtli siuliiie 
ves'i'K and stcamei'H, ns well a.-, the laii'est shiphuihihio 
'll Ni 

l*« 11 is then leiiee of the liiL'IisIieiill [_!<llflamliwuiil) 

ainl the his|i>'i]i of the dim-CM'. It i.' likewi.se "thn m-jit of a 
tiitaiii..l of bueond iiistiuiee {jnltf'ln onv-fit). 'I'lieie are in 
the town a c.atlieilrHl, several other ehitrelie'i and .-iehools, 
a niUM'imi. Iilirarie.s, liusjiitiils, jHiurlioiiM-s. national hank, 
si\iii".s kmk, and other ]iul»nc iustilutioiis. 'J here an* also 
tohaecu nianuTaetoines, di&tilleriiu>, and nijM'-yarils. The 
III; k'-t-platx' is a haiidsinne sijunre platiled with tives, 
•'ll i MtrioinnU'd with fine l.uildlin^. The fow-ii is slnnijity 
feitilieil. Jjeroen in lint most eimslileiahle eommerciiil 
town in Norway iie.xt to (IhrLsliania. The inlinhitaiitH nre 
in general hdMiiious imd iiidnsirion., their attention liciii^ 
jsirlieul.irly diri'eted l<» their ti'.idiin' tiiirsidis. They an- 
more \i\. ej(i|]s tliiiii those lit utlier juirtv of Norway, anil 
are iiot«d lor their soeiahilitv and liiriil-lie;irleihtesK, Most 
of the heller e lueated of tin- inl'a’.it.mts speak or 

Uenii.111, or Iwlii hui^^uaees. 


I The eliinate of liarp'ii is in t.'uiiera] liumid and rainy, 1ml 
I not iiiiwliiilesoiiie; the winter is seldom bo bcv ere as Ui freeau 
; the Iiarlsinr. Mne.h afienlioii is paid to oreharilK in the 
> Mirrimiidiii;; dislriels, and there is a ^renter iihuiidance of 
j frnil loTi! than in any iwrt of Norway. 

^ BER'G1:N«0P>Z00M, .a town of JloHniid, in the pro- 

; \inee of North Itralimit. is Mliiated <>ii Isith biilits of the 
I Zoom, and near the ri|;hthaiik of Iheeibstenichuimoi of the 
I Selielde. it h.%s n ftood harlKmr and 10,dot) inhaliitants. 

; many of whom aiv ciigaKed in tile-works and jsilteries of 
line ware. Tlien: is also ii trade in anehmii’b candid in 
Ihe Sihelile. The houses nre well huilt, and tlie sijimivs 
aie handsome, ami spiu-ious. The town was tornierly very 
strongly defeitiU'd, hut thii fortilieiktiiiiis weie diMiianlled in 
nei'};eii was one of the first towns rK-enpied hy the 
I Slates ociieriil. In 1(122 it sIihhI a ineinoiahle sieL'e hy 
the Sjiuiil.-ird.s, who wero eonipelled to retiie, after losing 
ll),tlin>iiien. Ill 1747 it wasiakeii hy till'I'reiK'h In stial:i 
i^'iii. In IHl-1 it w-i-s nearly taken hy the Itrilish hy a 
I r/e umin. hut they were liinilly lepulsed with con 

! siilenildi' los.-i. 

BKBGZISAC, the eldef town of an .'irronili.sM'meiit ol 
I the Kinie name in the de|>arliiienL of l>oii|o;>pii', ]''mner', i.-. 

I sitiialed ill a ^'^tile plain on the lip.lil Isink of the Doidooiie, 

I 2ll mill's S.S.W. from IVii^enx. and had 10,<i<io iniialdtanl ■ 
in IXhd. It i.v ill Imilt, Imt there are some ocsid lumses in 
the market-s<|tiai'e and near lln- hrid^teaemsb Ihe Douloi'iii. 
TJu.'> bridge, wliieh eonsists of live arches, llivi Iheatn-. and 
the piildic library, an- the most ri-nmikiilile ohjiets in llie 
(own, which has also triliuilals of liisl iiistaiiee and of eoiii- 
inerei-, anil oUe, Tlien- aie M-vi-ral mni-foiindries ami 
snn-ltin;; fiiriiiu-es, and some niamiiaetiiivs of )ia|ier. hat-, 
hosiery, and iealher. The wiiu-b of the neiohlMiinhiHid aii- 
in {'(Sill repute. 

BEBHAMPim'.a miuiiei}i:il town and nrditary station 
in tlie ilei'huiiipur tnlnl:^ tianjani dislricl. Madias, is situ 
.ill'll oe the t;reiil 'irniik Ifoud, o2.'i miles N.K. from .M;idr;ts. 
IM S W. of (hinjnm, and ID fioiii (’hettei'|>iir ((‘Imlraput l. 
.mil eoiinected hy u {'wul nunl w'ilh (<u|>alpur, the {siit 
of Ih'ihainpnr oii tlie coast. Ih-hi^ the hi-:uh]unrtcis nl 
the district, Iferhaiiipur ]K)H.si'siios all tin: public huildiii;'s 
,imi estaliliblimonts of a statinii of first-class hiijKirtflin-c. 

I A coiisldi-rahhi traHo is eolidueted in MUifur and silk ehdli. 
maimfaetiirrd fnnn Cliiueiiu imd Koiif'id cociioii'.. 'J'he 
pojpidatioii is 22,000. 

BEBBABCPUR', u lnr<^ muiiie.ipal town, tiinl the ad¬ 
ministrative hoadqtiaitors uf ilurshidabad dislrict, Ilciij'iil, 
is situ.-\ti-d on the left ImiiV of the I’dingiralhi, » miles Is-luw 
the eity of MiirsliidnlKul. il was lirst selected as a 
for military harraekb in 1767, shoitly after (he Imttle ot 
I'lassey. ihefuclory at Kasimhazar ]mvui|; bocii destniyeil h 
I Stlraj-llll-liaull^ and the foililieuliinis (liBrnonlletl in Ihe 
j previous year. A snuad (frmiit) w:is obtained fmm Mir 
I .fafar for 18d acres of ground; but the wmrt of dirmdor 
dlsnllowed the project, and It was lu-t until 1705 that (he 
present Immuiks were eoinineuccd—the immisliate objwL 
of their eoiistruclioii being to Sis'ure ISeilpll against siirli 
.•motber oeeiirirnTO ns the revolt of Mir Knaim in 17()d. 
'riic l«iTai,'k,s were conipleti'd in 17G7, costing A’800,00l». 
'I'in-y still fnnn Ibc most pniiiiinent feature of the town, 
thnugli «if bite years tb<*y have hi-i-u luifly ocuupied by 
Kuropi','ni tnwjis, and im; now to a great extent appni- 
priated to other uses. 'I'lie cimtoniiieiit will always he 
renieinheri't] as ihe M’iiiiu of (be first overt act of iiiutioy 
of 1«.»7. Tlie Sepoys of tbo ISHi Native Infantry, wlm 
Imd Is'i'ii iiileiisi'ly I’.veited by the stviry of (he “grcnawl" 
eartriilges Isce Sw'ciy Muti.ny], rose on Ihu night of the 
2.“»tlj February in open iimtiDy, hut were prevented from 
doiiii' nity ai-tual lutrni liy the finii and ut thn Biitiic tiiui- 
eoiieiliatory ladiavioor of tlicir coinuiiuiding ofUccr, Coloiii-t 
Mitchell. There aro several cliurelica in the town, and tlie- 
cemetery eonlahis some iiitercBting memorial stones. 
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BSK'KELET, a ninrkd'town iti nioucfslonluiv, 15 
tiiilc'K S.S.W. tvdin Oldiu'-DHtiT, is itittmti’il ua tlic aui'tli 
imnk df the- A^oii, wliich fnlla into tlin Smrn a mil*' 
ami a lialf from tlio town. Tlu- town is {iloHHiiatly Kilnutnl 
«»n II yfiitlr <-tiiiu<-i>i'i‘, and omsiMtH of fonr HlivotM 
iiiK fiom tin- iiiiuki-t-|>IaRr. The churcli is a lnr"i! nml 
Imiiilho'iio tJotliio stru<-tnr«’, in the Pointed stvle, with a 
iniKlcni bi'II towis* at ftunio diHliiud*. It is tlio liurhil* 
[iLiiT of Dr, JoimiT. There is a town-lmll. Rminmar- 
M-ltoul, mill iii!i)-k<-t hiitiM!. Tlie town is <>n the MhlLmd 
U.iihv.iy, anil luis a trade in tiinlaT, (and, nuilt, anil ehei'se, 
wliieii in facililatvil by the Glouccatev and Uerkeley eanul. 
llerkeley \’ale is noted for ita rich jKistures, mid prmlnees 
the fanioiis ''double <iliiii»-KU>r'’ cliecM'. (Iii tlio south 
si'll' of the timii is llcrki'ley Castle, wheii' Kdwaisl II. was 
iinivderiHl in loJ7. ll is mi irro^tlav |iili‘, riniKistiu^ of a 
keep niul oilier iaiililiii;^, all in a imtIih'I statu of ivjiatr, 
Miiioiiiidiiie a eoiirt about l-Jd yards lii cireninfen'iiee. 
Of till' bnil<lii];:.s wliirh surn>utiileil the outer court, not 
oiii; n-inaiiis I'Ncrpt the rntmiiee f'ati'way. A |Hirliun of 
the iliteh, now dry. yet vxista, and is still to Ih; mh’U on tlie 
iiorlli side of (lie castle. The {lopulatiou of tlio town in 
U!M was H7tl. 

BER KELEY, BISHOP GEORGE, was horn at 
ICU eiiii. near Thotiiaslowti, in tliu eoualv of Kilkeimv. 
Ittlli March. HW l. llcrereived lii.searly ediicalioli at Kii- 
keiini st'hisd. Was iiilaiitted a jM;iisiouer of Trinity (’ollei?', 
Diihlin. at. the a;'e of fiftcfu, and iM'eainr a fellow on the 
!Mli of .lime, 17li7. In Ihe .smie year he imhlishi il his 
first work, •• .\iltlinieliea ahsi|iie Alpliiu aut Knilide di- 
looiistiala. ■ Ills iiest woik, puhlidheil in t7()U. was “Thi- 
lii'-oii of \ jsian," jiiid in the follouin;; vimv "'ilie I'riii- 
I ii'les of Ilmiinn Knowled*?! ’’ aptx'amh lie lelt Ireland 
ill I 7 l:i .ind went to laiiiilon, whom lio was inlivdiK-isl to 
Meele, Swifl, Pii|ic, and otlier |iersoiiii of distinetion. In 
l^aiiloa hi- |inhli<,beit his "Dialopiies Is'lwis'ii lliliu and 
I’hiloiioiis." anil wnile scvenil )«{K-rs in tlin 
IJeikcley was ri-coiiiiacnded by Swift to the Purl of Peler- 
Isiron^h, with wimm lie mit out as ehu])lalii and siTii-tiirv 
ill Noietiihcr, ITld, on his imbilKsy to Sicily, lie then 
aeeoiiijiaiiied the sou of the ISwhoji of (’higher on a tour 
throin;h Kiintjii', wliieli ma-npiisl more than four years, lie 
next U't-anie ehaplahi to the Duke of (irafton,'lord lleu- 
leiimit of Ireland. 

Wh-n la IxMidou he hail Us'u iutroduced hy Swift to 
Mins Vanliomrlgh (^Swift’s IV/iffjwfi), nnd wlien this lady 
discovered (oa nhu believed) the inarriagi' 1 «‘Iwihu Swift 
and her rival Stella slio idleml her will, nnd left the 
Xsono wliieli h1j« iutendcil for Swift, to Mr. Marslial nml 
l)r. ilerkeley, her exis-.ntom. Berkeley diil Ji»t. howi'ver. 
plihliBh her correspniidenci.' with Swifl, tlnmgli slie left this 
iajnnrtion inlierwill, hut committed the letters to the fianies. 

In 172 1 Dr. Berkeley was made dean of Dm-)-, a pLiee 
worth XI loo a year, and he resigned his feilowship in 
eonseiiiu'iice. rroin tliii time of his reluru from the Con 
liiieat he laid oeeiipasl himself with a seheme for the 
Ciiiiversiiin of the North American aavagi-s hy nusnis of a 
mtssimiary college to ho wwdtsl in Uie Benimdns. lie 
published bis plan in London in 1725, nnd offered to resign 
iiis iirefeniiont and dedicate bis life to this bimevolciit pn*- 
joct on an mcome of XlOO a year. He uhlained a clinrt''r 
for ills college imd h proiiiiso of X20.000 fnnn tbe iiiiuiHler, 
i-oiiisted the temptation of nn Kiiglish mitre offered liim )'V 
(Jiicon Caroline, and though lie marriisl in August. 1728, 
Anne, ftldest daughter of Mr. Forster, the siieakcr of tho 
Irish House of Commnns. ho w*as not to Ihi turnod from 
his ]inrpnse, but siiihid in (ho iiiiddlu of the cusuiug month 
for Kliudc IsUnil, with hU wife, niiother lady, two gentle¬ 
men, a valuable library of books, and a lai^i sum of his 
own property. Ho took up bis residcncu at Newport, in 
Hhodo Island, and for nearly two yenm devoted himsolf 
indcjfatigahly to lu« iwatoml lab(mr.s. The goveiijment. 


liow'cver, di.sappomtcd him. and be w'lus eonipelhsl to return 
to Kiiglaiid, IiuNing spent the greater i>ui-t of bis fortune in 
vain. Ill 17d2 be piihlislied his "Minute Pliilosuphor,” a 
Merles of diiili>gni>s on tlic niuilcl of Plato, Ho was pro¬ 
moted ill I71M to the bi-ilioprio of (’loyiie, and entmd 
upon till-e.\omplaTy disei.argis of all his epise.njial duties. 
Hero III! wrote thu '* Analyst." a work eildn'SKcd "to an 
iiiUdel iiintheuialiei.in.” Having iis-oived benetit from the 
iiM* of lar-wnter when ill with the eolic, ho piiblislied in 
1744 "Shis,’’ a work on the virtues of tar-water, on vrliii-lt 
he said he had liestuwed more pains than on any other of 
his prodnctiuiiH. When Lnnl Chesterfield, in 1745. offen-d 
him the see of ('loglicr, worth twiee as iniieli a.s the oiio he 
]ii.>)i!, Iiti refused it biH'uuse he lind aln-uily enough to totisfy 
his wishes. Ills "MaMiiis l•omv^lillg Patriotism" iip- 
jieaii'd ill 17511. His last work was “Further Thoughts 
oil Tar-Water," pnhlislicd in 17.52, when In* n-niovi'd to 
(Kford ill order to sn]>eniileiul the nlncalion of his son. 
He died, i.itlicr siiilO'-nly. early in tlie following ic.'ir. 

Ihshoji Berkcluy in person was stout and well made, his 
fai-e was iH-nlL'iiaiit and expressive, and his nianuerH ele¬ 
gant. The information witli wMeli his mind was ston'd 
eiidirai'i'd not mei-ely profeS'-ioiial iiiiil philosoplueal learn¬ 
ing, hut trade, iigrieidtnrc, and the eoiiiiniin arts of life. 
He was iinhen-oily l>eliive«L Adwrw fm-tions anil wits i-i>u- 
enrreil in asctibhig. witli I’ojie, usually so hitter a satirist— 

‘•To llcrl elry every virtue umler heaven." 

]{eikelev’» " New Theory of Vision" has bi'cn justly said 
to have made a new e|)iH‘h in seiciiee ; and iiiJei'd it has 
been left to mir own day and to the faiinms Professor 
Hehiilndtzf*'Optics,” 1KI>7) toilcvi-lopthewondcrrul |s'lspi- 
cai-ity of this theory in all its fiihiess. Its iiuin feature is 
till' upsetting of till' foniieily universal notion that we per¬ 
ceive distuiiees, iSe., hy tin* eye thnnigli iunHiiH, whereas 
licrkclcy sliows (hat i-f/iiritinr, and opcrially the i'X|S'ji- 
i-iiee of toiieh. has lo be railed in to Iniiii tlie eye to this 
]tereeptioii. Tlie gi-eiiler knowicdgi' of niir later times lias 
.idik'd nrgmni'iits for Ilerkeley. with wliieli the iniperfeel 
seieiire of his day euuhl not fiinii.sli liiiii; tiiiil the inuseulai* 
feeling uf tensii*n ns the cye.s eonvergi' or ilivi-rgc, or turn 
to righf or h-ft, Ihe varying si/c of tlie olijert in iho eves 
aei'ordiiig as it is nearer the right eye than the h'ft, or nVc 
cirsd, are now all i-learly seen to eo-4i|H'rate with the sen¬ 
sation of toiieh (,hy the outstretched iiaiiil, i&e.), in enalding 
the eye to a''i|liiii' its necessary exlSTicnee. The eliild 
cries for tlo' iiiooii, tin' lowlaiuler thinks to re.teh the 
liiomitaiii top ill a few minutes, and iiinnherless utlic com¬ 
mon prisifsaliuimil of the aeetiraey of tho philosoph 'v'Hview. 

On the other haiiil, snch things as the fact that chickens 
pi-ck with goisl aim almost ns soon us they an* haldied 
(_so that Sir dosepli Banks rei'ords having seen a clnekeii 
eatuh at a % whilst Dii' shell yet btuck on Us tail) tell 
against Berkeley so far as nninuvis arc eoiicenusl. But (1) 
we have as yel no adequate Isidy of lihsiTMitioiis on Hits 
|Kiiii(; and (2) the exteiil to which acquired jMWvers may he 
transiiiitts'il to jsislerity C'heri'ditaiyis as yet tiiiktiown. 

Berki'lev'h “Principles of Hiinian Knowledge" equally 
made an eis*i-h in luclaiiliTsies. Ahaiidoning the old thinry 
of iihstriet ideas, lie simply, with trained eoniiiioii Mnise, 
oliservisl the facts, and ui-riiisi at tlie fniitfiil eoneeptiou 
of wluit is known .is itirttlimu. That is, he siirs, imi <i/rrr 
of a tris' is a fact in itself, wliieli lias no cxisteuci' apart from 
the iiiliid wherein it exists. Dr. .loliiismi kickisl a stoiic, 
and was held to have triimipliimtiy rcfuteil the pliilosoplicr: 
and when s<> great a man ns .loliiisou emidcsecndod to sni'li 
folly, no one can wonder that Keid and Ins like adviswl 
the gri'at Mtliohir to " run liis In ad against a post," mis¬ 
taking their ignumiieu for wit (see Reid's " Inquiry.’’ &e.) 
For Berkeley had not said that pout* did not exist outside 
ns; he Mid that onr idta uf a putt was somdbmg jiccnliiir 
I to onr mind; that, namely, there was net, as was usually 
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nwilf«l, nml hi-Ul oven liy IjK'k** tiiitihrlf, a wnt of 
jMiKt bfiK'utli till! u|i]iim-ii1 one. Vet even to «iir own liiiy 
llie “ooxe<>niltsvamiui'«li Ib-rkeli y willi ii !inii."us wns chikIi- 
iiielysaid of tlinm in lii-rkeb-y's own tinn‘ by Itrown («-i<.S5iy 
I Satire), in n line nlnio'<i uni\eisill\ .-I'M-rilied (<> ]*ii]m>. 
likaliinn is iiulee<i Mrle.t nnioii m'Iim ii|>|i1ie<| to tli( 
obHcrvalion of iiK'iilal {ilienii>neii.’i ; niiil a'> siteli ninrk.s 11 
In'Otuniti'' of tnic inentHi M-ieim- a- clearly ns ISaeon'K 
“ iietliod <i( Iniluctlon ” inarkN I he dan n of ae<'iu.ile jiliy- 
weal knowlciltif'. llt rki-l<y h;ns. il l>_\ m.iHer you jncan 
wlnit we MV Mini loiieli. i willi \oii tliat iiialtev 

exihts; lint, if veil say ilial loatti r is .somethin^ imMs-n, 
wlii'Hsjf we onlv can iliseeiii llie oiina |)ro|KTti<-s, then I 

lleliy its 1in|ir<>VMliIe ... ilillei riolll the Jiltilo' 

Mi|ilieis Mini .'e.'iis-n illi the viiliiai.” In Ills Hialo^rnes” 
lie makes I’liilotions soy. *• We iM.fh atTee in this that we 
tn os-ive only M-nsil>]e foiiiis; hiil lieiein we dill'er—you 
Aill hate llieiii to Is- einjity ii]i|S'iii'!niee, 1 leal Ih'iiioh. In 
•li'iit. you ilo not tnisl yoni M-nse>: 1 ilo.” Sciolists me 
iisleil l»v the iiM- of tiie woiil •• nialu-r.” W hen I’erki'li-v 
> the eNisleiiee of unittti\ 1 si to deny tin 

of the seen, toiielieil. lasted, \e.. w hereas jli tnit. 
he de the eKisletiee of the iml M-etl, »o/ loneli<sl. H»/ 
l.lsli’d- (he eliHoits iiliilosoiildeal " snietialinii *’imagined 
l>y learned liii-ii toesisl Isaienlh aiijH-anuKes. lax ke would 
say, you see the sciul'hiiiee of a |M>st, hat to other anitiials 
il may show a diileient a)i|teaiaoee. yet Iwneath all views 
tlieie is llie |Me1, tin re is a Miiiietliiiiv (^“matter") over 
id Is id what rail In or fell. Ileikelev wouhl 

|ilt. what I ix the [Hist to im*. aiul I helicte there is 
iiolhimr heyond it. 

It IS mifoilnnati- Dial the wind »o;//rr atlovds mi nnn-li 
and>i}piity iM-tweeii its |•llil•■^■•]■hieal and iialnial M-ii..es ; 
and it is iio h-ss untorliuiale that the word iilen is ns<-d, 
and invest i|v used, hv lleiki'li't to eNjiiess hotli u xriixii 
a iiiateiial ohjis ! i and an ii/ni fi 
eiilal i'oiiis'{i|ioti) in al iiiiMnin'; of the woid, 

■J’lieM- two eoiifnsions «if laii;;naLn- jiiohaldy ate at the ioot 
of the nnsa|>|in'h<'iisioii of Ins views, To tin' old iiieta* 
idiyKieal diti.>ain of the iinivei.se into tiiii/'/ and vntUvr 
Ih-rkeley o|»|io.seh his thisiry, wliieli ailinil.s of no existence 
hut mind; and. as we li.'tie ntteni])|e<l to show, he eannot 
Ih' oveifliiown hy' f.irts. I*eid .iinl the Ife.dists p-iierally 
lely, linwever, on the universal irri'sistihle helief (wliieii ' 
liny utterly fail in |irovino| that tin- woild exists, and 
Would exist even if llieie w«ie no mind to jaTeeive il. 
Ilerkeley fails only in one ^Hiinl, hut this is most xital. He 
says, ijiiiti- riglilly. that yon eannot ;ie.»ee the exi.sleiiee of 
any tliiui; un|H-rceived hy mind (.for if von inifloine, for exuni- 
|»le. a (roive of tns-s with no one hy to si-e it, it exists nlieady 
iuyanir iina^inalion); hut he (;.)<•« too f.ir in siiyiii", “ tlien- 
foiv Hof/i/wji ej'Mfs layonil the |M'rei'i\ed." Toitssial tins 
is to assert the nlisolnteness of kiitiwleil;;e ; and mitliiiif; is 
now Vetter asccrtnilied than that ail knowledge is rrhi- 
tin lids la.sl hlaluniunt simply auionnts to the assertion, 
which no om; can .'uy. that we can only view Ihiiios in- 
eordiii}! to our iiatnn' and md otherwise; what they sis'in 
to othei heinos we know not. All knowleilKe is tv/«/*ee 
to till! kiiower. An exeellimt ueeoiint of Uerkeley's life 
and |tliiliiso)iliy. hy I'ltifessnr Tniser. was jinlilislied in 
Kdiiihnrcli in iHHl. 

BX&K'BAJCPSTBAD, a town in llerlfvirdshire, 2H 
ioi’*H frvaii 1/nidoo hy ihe North-w*stern Ilailway, and 
nlsiut IH from llcrtfunl. The town is sitnnted in a deeji 
xale. on the S.W. side of the ilnlliorn and tlie Grand ilunc- 
tinn canals, whieh here iiiii in a line toftidher, parallel 
willi the hichnaid. 11 lias a cuiisldcridde tinde In timber, 
IiihU, .and coals, whieh is assisted hy the navi^tioii of 
till* caii.al The town is well built, inoslly of brick, and 
bus a veiy ri-siaytahh: appearanee. It was called by the 
Komnns />«rrd.nr<r, and became a place of some viniuenee 
under the i>a.Mui.s. It was here, that the pivlntCh and 


iiohh-s nhtainwl from Willimn the Coin^mror an oath that 
lie would ;^ivern nceonliiiu to fin* laws of l-.dward the 
t'oiifeswir. W illi.im eoufernnl the castle ainl manor on his 
hall-hiollier. the Karl of Mondon. Kdward III. bestowisl 
the pn*iMTtyon his son, the IWaek I’rinee. wiwn lie «-reiited 
him Itnke of Goi-nwall, and it has since las-n held hv the 
IVniiH-s of Wales. A few fnitrunads of tin- castle wall still 
nniuiiu on an einineiiee outside the town. <'uw|s'r, the 
poet, was Isini here--liis father heint; rector of the |Hirisli. 

A stiiiiied't'Iass meinorinl window to him was jdaeed In 
the eltaneel of (lie ehui'cli in lK7*J. The elmreli is a laroe 
Gotliie stmeliueof mmsideralile bi-auly.eoiitainiiio nmner- 
j oils interesting luoiiiiinenls. It was Ihoioiii'lily restored 
j in IKTI. at a cost of npwaids of iiln.odii. Then- aiv 
I also plaee.s of woi'ship for all denoniinalii'lis of di-sM'iiliTS. 

Amon{» the selumls In the town is a line ;o-.inini.ir-seh<»«il, 

* foniideil in the ivi;;n of lleiny VIIT. It has leecntly hisni 
inipi'ivisl and l•ll^ielns^ hy the I'sliildishni-nt ol seveml 
I'xhiliilions. The town iiImi contains .a liaiidsoim-iiiaiket' 
lionsc and com exehaiit'e, and Luce assi-mldy riK>iiis. 
Kew vvater-woi'ks wen* o|M-ned in Itdili. Sliaw-pl.iitiii;.' 

Is extensively eairieil on, and lar^e nuniherx of 
articles are als»> made—hieliidini.' all the teat ]M*irs foi 
the iiniiy. Isiwls, eriekit hits, hoops, toy**, i'll*. Tiien* 
t lire als laii^* elieinieal works, and a ver 
sery in the imiiii'diate vicinity. The {Hipnlation in ixol 
( was •l lK.’j. 

AERK'SHIRBI, an i)n;;li.'h eoniity in tie- miilland 
ilistiiet. inehuled within tin- Kasin of the Thames, which 
ill its Ills course from (lie ll•-l•;llh<l||l Ikki-I of 
I.ei'Id.ide in Gloni-i-stershire to h-lovv Windsi , the h idaiv 
N.aml K. of fin-eoiinty, and repaiates it from the comities 
of Uloiieest«-r, (l.xford, and Hu>-kin.';lijiiitsliii-t-, wlie-h lie i-ii 
the other siili-of the river, (hi thcW.il is honiided by 
Wilt.sliiie, S. by Hampshire,ami S. K. hySuri.-y. he len^tli 
fni I cast to west is ahiiit -J.” miles, and tin- hiv-a<llli fn-ii 
noiili to soiilli ol. urea is aiimit 7I» M|u:ire 

or -iritl.l:}’! acres. In IXXl there wen--Id,I2d inliahilid 
and 2nd iniiiilialiiied houses in the eoinily. 'I'ln- |H>pnl.i- 
tiun eoiisistcd of 2lK,.'hld jierMiiiK of hdh si-xes, as against 
1SI(J,-17.'» in 1X71—bciu;; an iiicn-ast-of 2l.t»t»7. In ixjl 
(lie nmnher of inlinhitanl.s was only 17(1,<1(16. 

SHrfuo', Jihrriif ('owci/s. oh«/ Jtnihrntjx .— The prin- 
ripal lii;;li land in this <sinn(y eonxisls of a raiip- of 
downs niiiniiie W. hy N. orW.N.W. fioiii tin- Inniks «f 
the Tliaines between Heading' and Wallineford. into the 
northern part of Wiltshire, 'rhi-st* hills, which, with the 
Miirlhorou;'li Howns in Wiltshire and the (’hiltents of 
nm-kiii^lianishire. form one elmlky raiif^e, rise in Mtnie 
l>ai ts to a lieifjht of nearly HOO fis-f, The northern de.!livity 
I is stre]>er and barer than tin' soiitliern, which desecmls 
! yi-nfly to the ri\er Kennot. 'Die east end of tin- raiif'i* has 
I some amble land, while the wes* end j.s ii.secl for shis'p- 
I walks. The vivi-rB from the iiortliorn slope flow into the 
'Diaines; and thosi- from the soiitlicru into the Kennet. 
'J'here is a similar ranp- of hilts skirliiie the Tliami-s; nud 
lietween the two ranees Is tin- Vale of While Ihirse. 
i The South mid east sides of the county have Inrqe vvood- 
\ lanils of Imsel, oak, ash, ImssIi, and iililer. The wlude of 
tin- south p-irt of the eonnty was om-e ocenpiud by the 
Forest of Windsor, whieh extended in one ^ireutiun Into' 
UiK'kiiit'bmiisliin-, and in miotlier into .Surrey as far as 
Gliertsi-y-, Cobliuni, luid even Guildford, and rcacliisl west¬ 
ward as far ns Hun;;erford ulun}; the vale of the Kennet. 
It was dihforeKted ill 122(5, and much of it is now under 
j enUivntion. A (rn-ot jsirt of Ikayslmt Heath wiyi within 
the iMimidarlee of the forest. Tlie principal river of Uerk- 
sliin- is the 'rhiifnes, whieh, however, is not in any jairt 
included witJiln Iho nmnty, bnt /onus its northcni bor¬ 
der. Its emirse past the Romity exceeds KlO milea. The 
iiavipition of the stroam coimiienccs near Lochlade, hut 
is tedious and uneerUun, espevially for large boats. Thu 
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Ki'iuict. wliirh risPH in ■\Vilt«1iirr, cntorw tlic wmuty n«*rir 
Jiiiii^^crf'inl. iiiui nins rabtwiinl to Kenbury, Ih‘Iuw wliiHi 
jl n'cciwH t)ii‘ l^iiiilHinni, wliirli liwK in tli't dmik UillH 
al)(iVi> tlie town of Lutiboiini. The Ki'iiui't tlx’li i-ontiinii'fl 
IIh mum- towunN Uinilini!, and fnlU into tlm Tbmiu'M n 
liitli* Ix'low tliiit town. The Kciinut fbiwii CM) miles 
in ISciIvsIiire, nixl tb<‘ Ijniiiboiirn 16. 'Iln- IrfiJdini rises in 
]lai>i]i.Nhire, nmi llowh tliniti;'b lierks nlHait I'i miles to its 
jiUK-tioii with the Thniiies U'lwcs'u Ihsicline mjiJ Ileiile)-. 
Till- Ock ris«*s in the west purt of the nmi flows 

nlM'iit '.'0 mill's to the Tbiimi's nt Abiiieilon, The Aubuiii 
rises ill tho S.W. of the rotiiify, flows nlV'iit tK mtlt-s, nml 
iiilU into Uie Keniiet. All the other stn-aiiis un* smull. 

lh>si(tes lh<! iiavi'tulioii Ilf the Tliniiies iiiul tint Keniiet, 
'neiksliii'i* has two eannls, vi/.. tin- \\ ills nml IW-rks ('iimtl. 
nml tin* Keniiet iind Avon ('mini. The former eonnnenecs 
ill tin* liviT TliniiieH just 1n-low Al>iii;;ilmi, mnl is emriisl 
tbroti“li the Vale of \Vliit>* Horse ]».Lst Waiitayi* into Wilt- ^ 
'■bile, I'lossiiij; that eoniity near Swindon. Wisitton ItasM-i. | 
Oahie, (*bi|i|H'iihaiii. anil Melksli im. It joins the Keniiet 
.uid A\ou ('anal not far from tbe last-mentioiii*d town. I 
I'be Kentiet luni Amiii Canal eomiin-iices at Newbury, 
formiti:' a eoiitiimilioii of tin- river Ki-nuet iinvij'.itioii, 
and jsisses ii|> tin- V.il> of Kemiet by Uuin^'rfoid and (ireat 
Itedwia to Croflon. l>.'\i4e-<, Seaiiiiotoii. Tiowliridp*, lUad- 
foid. and Itatli. A little w.iy aboie IIiin^Troul the eniial 
d o\er the iM-imel by an ai|neiluct of tin arehes. | 

'I In* ]iiinei]ial roaiUnldeli imss throng) lU-rksIni 
those from l.oinloii to Hath .ind (iNloid. lloth tliear eiitei 
tin amli nl Maidenbe.id, a little iM’Voml wbieli tliei 
M*]iai.ili-. the tJsfoiil isMd ' niin' la-nrlv iln st to He 
ley. oil i’literin^ niueli it bares the eoimty, am! the Ibitli 
road imiiiuio Mmtli-west to Iti-atiiii". Then* an* two otlier 
lisids ll'om Lomloii to lleadiiiir. Isithof Mliieli ]>ass tlilMieh 
K;;liam m .Surrey.and.sejiat.iUli^ tln*ie,rini in*aily ]>aiallel 
to e.ieli oilier, iinlil llii-y reunite a few miles befoie lbe\ 
leaeb Ki-.nlni;,'. IVom this town the Ibith ii'iul iia'si’s 
lhion';li .SewbiiiT and fimioerfoni. just after wliieh it enlei.s | 
Uillshne. 'Iliere aie sevenil other main roads nossim'tlie , 
eoniity in dillereiit direetioiis. TIh'm* roads are "oikI. ns me ; 
also the piivafe ri-ads in the soutli-e.ihlern part, especially 
iiboiit Ib-.idin};. j 

Tin* eliief lailwity in tlir ronnty is the fireaf UVsIeni. ; 
Kiileriii '4 at Mnideiilicad it ikisscs Twyford, I'eadim.;. Wall- I 
in(;rord Hoad, ifiileol. amt Stexi'iiton. Kinm Hidvol a | 
hmneii line runs to Osfoi'd .and Ilinnin''h.iin. Several 
brnneli lines run from Headin';; oiu* to Itasin^stoke. on tlio 
Soufh-westcni line, nimtln r to (luildford niid Ril^ite, on 
the Soiilh-ensteni imd Uilj'htun RailromK Windsor is 
eonms led iiy hraiiehes with the (treat Westeni and Soiilh- 
westerii lineti. 

I'limate, •Sml, AffrlniUtirc. —The climate cd Ilerkshire 
IS one of the most Jie.dtliy in Kn};lniid. Tim clmlky hills 
ill tlie westeni part i>f the eoniity are reiniirkahle for tin* 
invii^imilint; niid hiaritiL' qnnlities of the air. The vales 
Imiiij; milder may ]M‘rlm]is suit delicate eonstitiitions Imtter, 
and hiivti't; jmn* sti'Mims riiiiniiij; thn>tij;h tlmni, wliieh 
make the air elrenlale ami purify it, thev aiv mishlensl as 
laialthy aa the hills. Fevers iind nil kinds of upidemio 
disc-ves an* very i.ue. 

The soil, ns may Im* expis'li*!! in a county of such extent 
mid so irn'i;nlttr a Hlm|)u, is iixtremely varied. Thu priii- 
ri]ial hills arc i'oni{iosed (if chalk: the valleys of difTerent 
kinds of loam, in wliieh elay predominates, with (;Tavel and 
Hand upon it rishift into siuall elevations. Alonj; tho rivers 
are alluvial depouits. Tin* whole county seems to He over 
chalk nr limestone. Windsor (fistic, nt one extremity, 
stands on s eulitiiry umss of ehalk surrounded hy a stitf 
elov. Tlda clay ia some pliu*(*8 has u dejith of lidU fis't 
oviV the rhuUc. The* chalk rieoa to the sur{ai*« lu'ar 
Moidcnhcftd and Marlow. Tliu clay of the forest iBac4iiii- 
pact blue, of tbe same uaturv us that which is usually 


mlh'd tlm I/mdon (*liiy. and in wbieh m-arly the whole Imd 
of the Thanie.s lies, from imar Ueadiii;.' to the sea. 

Over this clay lies the pistr s.md and loam impic^iiated 
with iron, known hv tin* iMini* of lbij;shut lleatii n.'iiid. 
wliieh ('xtemis jiil'i l[ani|>»hii'e iiud Snney; nml iiIno the 
Iielier alluvial .soils in tin* Mdleys. ami ahm^ the banks of 
the Thames am! the K<-mii*t. rmh-i tlii‘'(Vide of Wliito 
Horse, wliere the riehe**! soils oeeur, the eh.dk runs into .1 
harder limestone of a blin* i-olour. and a freestone or oolite, 
which eoinjKj'.es tbe (.'olswuld llilK In (iloneestcrsbire. In 
tin* Vale of White Hoise ai of tin* im*st feitilc lamls 

in Knolaiid. rin- we-^U-rn jsirt of tin* i.de is ehieily i*ovei'eil 
with rie.b jKisfnre», t lil In mI l.jnm on a souml 

and dry Hiibsoil. -M’lm; the Isillom of the White Horse 
Hills lies the rich eoin l.md for wliieh I be vale is e.eh bnited, 
hitenni.'ied with oiaiel anil saiuly loams of an inferior 
i|nalily, nml some M*ry slilVelays. Aloii^ Ihu Tliames 
belt of rich ineiuhms, eslemliiiu in ■ plaees only to a 
M*ry short distance Iniin the liver, and nowhere niMive 
miles. The ne.st district in im)Hirt.inec, in .nn norienltiiral 
jMiiiit of \iew. is the Vale of Kennel ; its si.il is well udapleil 
foi tin* {^Njwtli of Corn, and tin* inferiority in imtunil 
fertility is isninieiisaleil by sn|ieiior c.ire in the eultiui 
linn, 'rin* m.irkets of Ncnbmy -ind He.iilini; ind oidv 
snj'ply tli<- I' S*. feitlle ili-tii* t with e«»in, bill likewi-o j:i\i* 
rmploynieiit to nmniTon.' anils, wli<*iice the );rain, in tin 
slutjH* of tlour, b Milt in <siiisi>ler;dde quantities to tlni 
I^Miduu imnket. 'I'lin soil in flii', v.dc is « bielly ;;rii\elli, 
coiereil with a lave of i oi less depth of loam, soin 
which is of a leddisli ci*l>'nr. and m.iv vie in feiiility will' 
white land ill the V. ol Wliite Horse, tin tbe soiilli 
of Hie Kemiet are some «*<impai t el.iy s. in wliieh oaks tin lie. 
nml wheii* piiid ei'ops of wtie.it nml be.iiis .iii* ralsi'd will: 
e.irefnl enlltire. .Smtli of Newlmn. towards tbe Ixiumlarv 
of the eoiinty. th<’ soil lieeoiiii'S less pri'dnetiw, till it 
assumes ibe cliniiU'lcr of the iirowii be.itli. whieli imlieiite, 
(be bari'en ferrii.-diioiis s.nid ol H.i;;'liot, 

.Mon;; the liier Kemiet. Iroin lliineerford to Headin;;, 
tlieie is a v.duaiile trii<*t i f walei lu'-adows, wliirii pioilmi* 
mneli heibaoe, somelimes maile into bay, and at others 
de|>a.stured with slurp end e.itlle. rmier tin* meadows. 
aloiiK pait of tin* Keimet near Ni*«bnry. tli**ie is a sjnsdes 

of peat, wldeb is e\teii*i\»*ly ... to ashes by bnrnino. 

and applieil as a lop-ili«*ssmK I" elnxer .iml .ii tilieial ;?*asses. 
Hetwecn tin* N'ale of While Hmse and tiiat of tho KeimeL 
extends .a dlstiiet of inferior l.mtl. partly mnsistiiit; of 
eluilky bills emered with sheep-walks, and of dales of 
moileriiti' fertility. 'I'ln- .soil is piiueipally ealearcuus, with 
vaiintions of elay and j't.iiel. 

Theea.slein jmrl of thi* eoimty. or tlm Windsor Forest dis¬ 
trict, l]ii)U"h lessfertile than the westeni, ib not less iiivitiii;; 
a.s to sitiiatioii. The hills from ICplmin to lhay are coverwl 
with very line old and yoiiii;; plaiitalions, and fnmi tho 
jiichjresqne secnery of Wiinlvir (lival Ihirk. Tliis o]m*ii 
imliielosi'd fnr«*st fonnerly imioimfeil to nlsiiit tSI.llldl 
acres,mid nim-h of it remains in its nrieinn] state, altimucli 
divided and iui*loK'd. .dloiments piven to tho crown, 

amomitinp to iihoni one fourth of the whole, hare b(‘eu 
imssllv planted with tires, wlien* they were not already 
in wi'xids. The soil in the torest district is extremely 
varied; alonp the Thames tln-re are excellent niciulows. 
niid some very poiHl malde bind. To the Miiitli, ftlonp the 
liills, which extend at the distance of 2 or 3 nnles fraiii 
tlie river, the hiirfan* is a very teiiiiriimn elay. better lulaptwl 
for pr.'Ui.s than for eoni. 

The iiumhiT of rich proprietors in Berkshire who hold 
land to borne extent in timir own hands is cotisidcmblc. 
They employ intellit;<-iit biiiliUs. and improved modes of 
eultivalion are readily triiil by tls*m. T'ho most perfi'cl 
ninehines and imjdements «i.iy bo timnd on their farms, 
mid everylhiup new liiids some person ready to pire it a 
triiil. Tho inilnemr of this h:us lieen >ery widely Mt, and 
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Ilic farmri’K linrr rp.ullly udojitctl :niy iiiiprnvrnii iits tli.il 
woint'ii lo ibi-in nf u ^imctu-iil ('liarartcr. 'I'hc l.iniis iin- 
piHiTiHy niul iK-iiiK "uvki'«l witli Mifru-ii'iif cr>|iilul. 
impr»vcin(‘i>lH ("iii ii« Mit imdcr favoiimMi; t-'iinli- 

tioii8, and lla* Ix'Kt KysU-m uf ciiltivntU'ii lias always Im-cii 
found t(» Ih* tlio iiHist jmifitiitiU-. Draiiia^i* is imw •ri'iicnd 
tliniu^lumt tll^ c'lniuty, iiiiii a pssi rutatii'ii uf crops lias 
Iksi'IJ iDliYHliiccd, It Yniii-« fiuiii a live yriis' coium- S. aiitl 
S.K. of Kciidiiifr, t«i a linn- or four years’ rolation in llie 
Vult-of Wliite Iliirsc. to tlii‘iiflirinl iiorioultmal 

KtAtistics yiuWislnsI in 1x8:.*. tlan- won* .■J77,0>H' acia-s 
under ciiltiviilion. <if wliieli Km.iumJ wto »Ic\uleil to isirii, 
lo {'ns-ii eriijis. 'in.lidli (■■ i-liaer niul oilier arttliei.il 
{'nisses, mill loOJHIO wcio in |>l•^llllll•■1)t ykistiiio, 'I'ln- 
live stock iti the county at the laiiic time cmisisled uf 
.‘trnOOit c.i(llc. *-’:iO,<i(in s|i(s‘|i. mol n.'t.iiiid pi:;-. 

'I'Ik tiliar In alile i I'cik- 

sliiir, anil those generally ni<-t with aic iiii|H>rtetl fiiini 
Itcvonshiie, Jfercroidshii'e, anil Vorksliin*. I'li'- (ilnnior 
•tanshiro and Alili-rney cims Iiavc ahu Is'cn inliodneeii. 
Ihiiihle (tloiiccstcr and ntlsT clieese aic sent to London in 
lar:.'e qiimitillcs. I'af catlle are also fonvariTed to the 
iiielroindituu markets; and in tlie eastern |sirl of tlu- 
eoiinty a joiod iiiaiiy etilves aii- Te.irni. t’.irl liorsin arc 
liia-il ill tile comity; anil Noitlianipton-.hii'e <s>|ts. artcr 
hciiifr Moikrd two or three years on the lierksliiie fiinns. 
are often sent lo l<oiidon to he n.snl as diny ll(>^^e^. The 
hn.s-d of |ti-'s i» one o| (he hest in l''■l|oland. 'I'ln i an- not 
'll a very laij^* sir.e. aIlhonj.'ti ni:iii\ fattened at tuo yi-ats 
old weioh Kill Ihs. wln-n killed, and some e\cn nioie; the 
liiiiie is Mil.ill. ami tln-y fatten at an eailr ai'i' and on little 
fisHk The Inn- (•eikshiii- hin d is likn k with nliile s}s>ls, 
hut some an- i]iiile while: tluh inonl.saie >hoi1. jowls tlni-k. 
and their cars stainl ii]*. A miM-d hn-eil. )iioiliiis-d liy 
croKsiiiL' the Iteiksliiie with the Ni-a]M.tii.iti ineeds. |kik- 
sessi-s im]iiYiMil ■{iiaHtii-s. ’J hc Ihrkshitv sliec|i C.itlid llie 
.Vo/ was a l.irce |H<l|cd sln-ep willi coaise wool, iisi /nl for 
the fold on cold clay soils, hiil co.-nse in the caiease. It 
is now ahno-; • i)M'i.si i|'-d l*y .in impniM'd hrerd prodnci-d 
liy trusses riiini the old iheepaiid the Isieeslei.s. and hy 
till) .Soiitli Jtowi], wliich .ire now the faMiiuiti' hi-eeds. 
Some of the t'ol.swohl rhi'i-p, eio.ssi-il with tin- liciceslcr, 
piodui-i' u lar^i- slieep. wiiieli oets very f.it, .ind rariies i 
licavy llcece of loii'^ wisd. 

Near itcadili:' tlicn- are coiisiderahle I'.irdeii p'niii.ds. tlio 
Mill lH-iiio deep and ^msl. and the jihmIih-o comiii;'cailier 
to nialnrlly than in any other part of the louuty. Tlie 
onions, and c-sjes-ially the as]uia;ms of Iteadin;.', are n-» 
markahly tine, and in ;'rcal demand in the season. (Ir- 
elmrds are not very imnicnins. The applies which y'l-ow in 
till* vale are innxtly seal to Ijinihm. Alsnit Wanlaee ao- 
some cherry oreliiinls, the produce of wliieb is pn-al in 
KiskI years, but it is .i very pn-esirions cmp. Woods and 
i-opi.ii- s are w.ittiTed over tin- county, and .-uld to liie 
lUvers'ty The c'. pices ure in ;?-neial very valnalde ns 
eoiiilii'iein! piudii.-. Tlie o.sier-Wds on Ibe brinks of Uic 
TIi.iine- are ; Iso vciy productive to their uwin-rs. 

Dcrksliiii- iK'inj: essentially an a;;ricnltnnd eoiuily, then- 
are RCiircely any m.iniifActurcS of impoitanec, except llio.se 
that are iiirideiit to that oecupntioji—sunh as np-icultniul 
imph-mnits, urtilieial nnuiurcs, &e. The only e.xeeptiouK 
aie the extciisirr hiseait iiiaimfuetnry of Ifnntley & J*a]ni(!r 
.it h'eiiiliiip. and some paper-mills iil Kewhtiry. 

i)lri>.innt fitr /■.'ee/t’wVoilo'fff niid l.rfjal PiirpoMf .— 
llerksliiie is dividiHl into twenty liumln-ds. The iinmlH-r 
of is idsiut laO. scicr.il of whi<-h nri* partly in 

other counties. 'Ihe «simily is almost wholly In the dhu-esc 
of Oxford, iiud forms mi iuchde:uKiir>, vvhieli is sulslivided 
Jt'tol deaneries—nainel.i. Ahhipd.m, Newbury, 
ui'ndinK, «'>d Walliupfonl. Ihadinp is the assize town, 
hipit. mnnU-rs am ii-turned to I’.nliamciit—three for 
IlcrkiiliJrc. two for Uradiim. and one ciu-h for Windsor, 


Ahiiipdon. .ind Walliiipford. 'Hie lid.d nunihi-r of voters 
on the county repister In 18X4 was 81(10. 

llinlin't/ ami AulitjnUirf.—Ui the diiisiim iimdi- hy 
the I’onnins of that jsirt of the island which they rediux-d 
to snhjcctioii. iWkshire npiiears to have lM-«n ineliiili-d in 
/irihiMiiiK I'rhiiif. Ol this nmole period lU-rkshtre n-tahis 
some memorials in I ho traces of mu lent ni;\ds and olln r 
aidiqnitii-s. Diic sue.li road leads from isnuloii tlmaiph tin- 
eotiiily lo Gloucester; and lumther, the Ikeiiiiip Street. 
fia\ersi-d tli«i winiity, hut ill a diivelimi not fully asi-er 
taiiialde. Tlie only J^imnii stiitiou in the county, the site 
of wliieli lias lu-eu oatisfActorily settled, Is Sjiiiia’. 'Hie 
name and the disianu's uprei* in idcnlifyiiiv' it with S|s-eii. 
a lilkipo near Ncwbim*. Pontes, another noinan station, 
has Iki'ii lixed by Jloihley llrilannia l^■nlau.l”) near Old 
Windsor, but (itlier.i jin-b-r Staines in Jliddle^cx. t'allei.i 
or < ale\,i was Iboupbt by Caimieii to have been W.tllmp- 
ford, lint other untiqiiaries think that its site uiiisf ieiM 
Is-eii elsewhere. Thom is, buwever.a l■olll!nlVa^llln aioiliid 
W.iUiiipford; nt the sontb-westerii annic it is veiy entire 
tor the .space of uisiiit ‘J70 ]sires on tlie south .-ide. and 
d7li oil tile west. This valliun is sin:^le, and a]ipears to 
have h.ld a wet diteh. wliieli ii-iidi-red it very seenie. 

'I'heie are remains of ramps in lexetal pirts of the 
eoinity. su}i|s>sed lu have h«-eti oe<ii|<U'd I'V the Itomnii-,. 
tiioKph .some ol tliem are prolialdy of Ui itish oripiii. .Vtuoiip 
these an- I'ftinpton Castle. .in oval imlhwork on White 
llor.'-e Hill; Letcoiiie Castle, a etreuktr emiliwoik iiortli- 
easl of l.aiiiis>iini: llardvvcll ('am]i. a sqiiaie iiilreiiehmeiit 
near rniiiploii Castle; and other e.iiiijo ami iiilreiietiiiieiit> 
near l-'mrinedon, K.isthaiiii>.steaii, Chi-rhiiiy. \\iUeiiham. 
Ashilown Park, and Badbnrv Hill. 

Many liari-ows are found, espeei.dly one on toe chalk 
, hills north of {.aiuliouni. eovei'-d iii>-pidaily witJi larie 
stones: tliree oi tlio stonc!i Inivc a fomlh laul on tlum in 
the manner of the Itritish rromleelis. It is called hy the 
peasant.s Win land .Smith's Ciive,and ha • a Iradilioii.il slo] > 
connected with it. Tlu* Diapoji Hill, under Wliite llor-e 
Hill, and the .Seicn Harrows on J.ainlH>iirii Downs, an- 
sup]io.sed to he Itritisli iiiouiuls. Near laimhourn is a 
etirions ;H‘rforated stone, in which sounds con he produced 
audible for some inlleB. 

When the Kuxoiis iK-eume possessed of South llritaiii, 
iSerkshirewas iaeltided in the kiiipdoni of tlio West Saxons, 
ll w-as (lartlr wn-sted fi-oiti tla-ni hy the ]K>werfnl and 
ainhitious Dft’n, kiiip of the Mercians. At what limo it 
returiH-d tinder the sw.iy of the West Saxon kinps we im- 
not tiwaiv; prolsihly it was when Kpbert ehw'uliil Wessex 
to a peniianent superiority over (he other parts of the 
Saxon Oetnrcliy. It formed jMirl of Wessex under tin- 
reipn of Ktiielwulf (non of Kphertt, whose younpest sou, 
till! preat Alfml, was ixirn at Waidape, In this eoinity. In 
the rripii of Htlieli-e<l L, the limlher ami hmiiediate ]ii-ede- 
eessor of Alfn-d, the Danes invaded Uerkshire.mid iKisbc.ssed 
theiiisclves of Ileadinp; hut tluy w<-i-c nftcrwimls exiM-lhsI 
hy Alfred. Mr. Wise thinks Ih.il the While Horse, ou tliii 
I ridpe of eliilk hills, was cut us .i meiiiurial of this vietoiy. 
This White. Horse is thu tipnii! of a hor.-*e ent in tiid turf 
on till! N.W. fiu-e of the nmpe of eleilk downs which cross 
this county at a part whero the dielivit) is at ontw lofty^ 
iiml sl's'p. it is .1 rude lipim!, ahoiit o7-I ^s!t in Icngtli.* 
When tin- .irteriiooii snii shines ujion it. it may Isj seen nt 
i a eimsideraldo distance—10,12, or even 16 iniIcK, und from 
j its immense size forms a rcnmrkalde ohjtMd. It has given 
name to the hill on which it is i-.iiwed .and to Uje vale above 
whii-li tliat hill rises. Tim inhiihilaiils of the neiplitHinrhotsl 
liiwl in past times a custom of iissemldiiip “ to scour Uie 
horsi*,” Lc. to clear awiiy the turf where it had cncmuclied 
iip<'n it. On such occovionii u rumi frisUvnl was held, and 
tlie jieoplc were repaled hy the lord of the manor. 

Ill the war with the Danes durinp the reign of Ktholred 
11., Ilerksliim was laid waste with im* and sword, llio 
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iiivndiTS Imnx-d ItcxiUii;', Wullin^^onl, aiui otlirr 

Tliii* wnn in lon(j. At tlm tiiiin of the Nomimi 
inviisinn WjlUiitn llm (Joutjiimjr n'r.eiv«-«1 iit WiilliiiKfxnl 
till' FulimiKsioii of Hid :m’]i1iihhup, Sti^^nuil, oiiil of tho prin- 
• ipiil tuinniH, iH'fort' li*' ni/ircliod to Ixindon; mwl ^ilu^tIy 
itfiTwardK n KlmiiK cjisIIc wim built «t Wullingfonl by 
I'otirrt It'Oyluy, oiid of tliu fullowiTR of tliii t'oiiqiicror. 
TIh' jin-M'iit iduiic (if the (umiity Ik duriveil, aecurdiiif; to 
)‘•lls^vorlll.^nml Jttmutrt/rr, “liarr-oakRliir*'.’' fnmi the jiidled 
(i.ik ill Wiiiduir KorcRi, wliere pnbliR m(!dtiii|;K wei-e Iiidd. 

Ill the (livil war eoiixeqnont njmn tin- UMirjiiilioii of 
Stc))heii, KerkRliirc wii.s ji;;!iin in dinordiT, tin* diflfdn'iil 
bavons <-^|lOusill^ opjMiKitv (•wIph, Whui doliii rebelled 
jiiraiiisl his brotlii r. Kidiurd I., lie seized Wiillin.i'fnrd niid 
Windsor Ca.stles, Imt they were tnken from him ji;;.iiii by 
the liaroiis ill thu kind's interest, mid jilneed in tlic li-inds 
(•f the f|iieen dowiif'cr. The sli‘eii;:t]i of tiiesi' two fortresses 
veiidei'rij tlii'Ui liii|>ortmit :is inilitiii'v stations iu the troubles 
wlileli tisik place dnriiio the hitter part of the rcii;ii of ■Tohii. 
and during the n-I"ii of lleurv Ill. In TJClt Wimtsor 
f.istle was taken by Siuioti de Jloiitfort. Jtnriii^ this 
early juirt of oiii history, the palace at Old Windsor, or the 
caslle at New Windsor, Was tlie freijueiil residence of the 
kins'. Of the castles of Ibis pericHl, Is-sides that of Wind- 
soi. there are oiilv vestij'es left of those of Walliii;;roid, 
Dumiiiioton, and Aldnorth. Of the old iiiaiior-honses 
there are Mill left tliose ol Appleton, \\itlimiis, (.’uniiior. 
Little Sliell'ord, Sutton (‘oiirliiex. mid OelJndt. 

Ituriiio the jirevaleiiee of the iloiiiali (.’alli'die faii.li liiaiiN 
relii;ions houses npre built and endowed in lU-rksliiie. TJie 
iiio.st iiiqHiriaiit by far of these e.st.iblishments weie the 
Ih-m-dictine nhlK-vs at Abin^'doii and l>e:ii|m<'. Alan^'ilon 
Ahbey was founded liy one of the West .'saxons. while 
Keadint; AMiey was founded hy Henry J. in J121. SIr'ht 
reslioes of both yet lemaiii. At Itlsbam was an An,;.nistiiii' 
jiriory. of wliieli .n doorway yet stands Tlieie an'also a 
lew e\'stin“ mins of llie l-'i'.mei.sean ebnieli at ii'eadiiq;. and 
•if the Iti-iii'dietlm' iiH'iiastei\ al iliiiley. Spis-inieiis of 
Noi’hi.in W'ork me visible in iriani of tho I’erksliiie ebtirelies, 

111 the civil war iK'fwism t'liarles I. and the I'ailimiienl, 
I'e ikshire Iieeame the scone of wweral remivkitble contests. 
U'iiid.snr wa.s tpirrisoiied hy tlip I’arlminent, nnit coiitiniied 
ill their ]sissession throuf'liont the w.ir. It was once 
attanked hy Rriiicc Ihipert, lint lie was uiisneecssful. Wnl- 
lin^ie.d was pnrrisoned for the kiiit;, and eoiiliimed hi the 
hands of the Royalists as Inn^ ns tlicy were c.'ijiaMe of 
milking itiiy Kland. In IW'i, the first year of tl'.e war. the 
kintt'siinny piined possesinon of Rea(Uii;r. the PnrUaineiilary 
t'lin'ison retinn;* itpon their nppnuudi. and the einnitv, willi 
itie exeeption of (he ^mrts round Windsor, emiie into the 
pow-er of the Royalists: hut in A}ii'i1. I(i lo, the rarliatneii- 
lary foives, under Ihu Karl of Kssex and Miijor-^eiieral 
Skippoii, retook Rending hy capitulation. In the latter 
)iurt Ilf the siinin year was fought the first h.ittle of New- 
i'liry, hetwis’U the Pni'li.aiiientiU'iaiiK midei' the Karl of 
KsseN,.'iiid the Royalists (-uiiimaiided by the king in person. 
Tlie victory was douhtfiik bat the aetioii has been reudered 
inemoniblo by (he fall of the aeeoiiiplislied Lord Falkland. 
Tho town of Reading fell into the luonds of the Royalists 
soon after, and was garrisoned liy tlieni, bnt evacuated the 
following year. In it»t4 Doniiingtun Castle, which was 
held for the king by n g.-uiittoii under Captain Joliii Roys, 
wns besieged by ii Kiroug detaclinient of the opposite |inrty; 
hut, thoueji the place was redneed to a lieap of mins, tiie 
gallant deh-nders lield out. and the l^ll•liunM•nta^i.^ll8 raiiM'd 
the siegi! tiisai (be king's npprom-li, Shorily .arter (vi£. 
27th Oetolicr, lt»-I4), a second battle wns baight .at New¬ 
bury, with tlin same indecisive result whieli attended the 
formor one. The king euiininiuidisl his own trisips. ninl the 
Karla of Kssex and Maucliester, and Sir Willinni Wnllcr, 
thoae of tho I’arliamenl. In Sir Stephen Hawkins 
made mi unsiKU'Cssfiil attempt on tho I’arlianientury g.’inl- 


son at Abingdon; and Cromwell failed in an attack upon 
Faniagdoii, Imt fought .1 sneeessful skirmish at Rodcot 
Itridgo, in tliiit neiglibourhisHl, and tisik prisuiiers. 
Tn itiKi IViiien Rujiert attacked Abingdon again, but 
wiliioul success. 

BERUN, a city which derives its name fiinn ftcrU, 

.a word implying " nne.Hitivalcd land” in (he Imigiiage of 
the Sclavoniaii Wends, who were tiio earliest settlors in this 
quarter, is hUnaled in u s.'indy plain on Isilh liuiikK of the 
•Spns*, which ilivides it into two nearly equal {Mirtioiis, and 
is 2 UU fi'cL broad in tliis part of it.s nmi'se, lint lias a very 
sluggisli eiin'cnt. Ilerliii is fhi' largest town in Gennanv, 
and for tiio Is'.iiily and size of its bnildiiigs, tlie regularity 
\ of its strect.s, the iinpnrtaiiee of its iiistitutimis of seiciiee 
j mid art. for it--' activity, industry, mid tiade, is one of the 
linest cities in Kurope. Ifm-eupies a surfais- of upwards 
of ‘J I sqnun- miles, at an elevation of alsmt 125 feet nlsive 
the level of the M-a. It is the seat of goMTimieiit and of 
I (he supreme emirts of judieatim', the greatest tiiaiiufaetiir- 
' iiig town in eoiitiiieiital Kiinqs-, mid in regard to popiila- 
I tion eoni]H'tes with Vienna fur tlie tliird place amon-' the 
' cities of Kurope. 'J’lie city eonsists of si.\teeii ditlerent 
' ipiarteis, diviili'd info 210 iininiei|>al and ]sdieo distrie.ts. 

; The oldest jpiarfi rs - - Old ib-rliii. I lid Cologne, I'rii-dvielis- 
I wi-rder, and N'-w Oologiu-—form the heart of tlie city, 

- and were ori'.'iiinlly hielosed with fortifications, Keyonil 
. them is a mh-oiu; zone, the estemal bonndary of which 
' is roniii'd hy the ring of slm-ts oeeupying the site of the 
i old town walls of tJic cighteeulli ceiilury. wldeli were 

- ieiiio\cd in |Hb4-*iil, 

In e.vtei-nni a|>pi'.iranee Ib-iliti Is soiiiewli.il derieieiil in 
I interest; its situation is niipietuii-.-Mine, and il l.uks the 
; eliarm of mwliiiwal and historical l■dilil‘'■s. There is. how- 
1 ever, no want of areliitertural display, the estraoriHiiai'y 
growth of the city during the last few years liaiiiig tr.iiis- 
loniied ita whole a.sjs'ct, mid witni'sM-d the eri-etion of 
ii.iiidsoine buildings in every ]uirt. 

The mmils r of bridges in Herliii is upwards of fifty; Iht* 
i ]iriiiei|i,d are (be Seldoss-brileke. or Itridge of tlie I’.ilaee; 
the Marshal Hridgi-; uial Fiedeiirk's Ihidge, which is of 
iron, 215 f« et long, between .'J2 and 3J1 feet broad, and 
; consists of eight arelies of 27 feel diameter, mid feet In 
. beiglit. The iiiiinber of sipiares, iqs'ii spuees, and markets 

■ i-; more than fifty, and of stn-ets fdUl; while the pnhlie 
hos)iiljils. iiifinnarii s, hurnu ks, riding-schools, m-igazines, 
ceinelerirs. ^le., are veiy imineroiis. Til n*s|H'et of its 

; e1iiirehi-s Iteilin is. lelalively K]H-akiiig. the |aMirest of (he 

■ (-.apit.als of ('lirlstendoin—jKissessiiig only .alaiut seventy 
i places of worship to meet thewunls of more than l,0tni,( 1 ( 1(1 
' |M-(qile. .Most of them are of the I.iitbernn state ehnreh. 

' to which three-fourths of the iiihahitniits uominally belong. 

' The iiuiiilxa* of worshippers in nil the eliundies <m an 
i average Sunday is ealenl.ited to be les.s (ban 2 jmt eonl. of 

Hie jMipuIntioii; so (bat Hie aeeoiinnodation, small as it is, 
i.s nioiv tbaii ample. 

1 The S])rec receives, at wh.at is ralbsl Hm' *• Shipbuilders' 

; PiUii." the I’.iiikc, wliieli Hows tliixuigli frirt of Hie silbinb 
^ of Spaiidau : and willmut the walls is the .Sheep or ^lilitia 
Fosse, wliieli runs out of Hie Spree near the Silesian Gate. 

, winds .along the skirts of Lonisa and Frederick's Towns, 
skirts the 'I'hier garten, which is a sort of ojien park, and 
rejoins the Sjine iu the vicinity of the vilbifto of Lietxow. 

: Five eau.ils also—iianicly. tlie fonner ditch of the niin])arts, 
' Hie King's and Shiiee-,' Fosses, and (hu Louisa and Land- 
I wehr canals—are (»f much utility In the inhabitants, 
j Of the inimerons g.ih-K of IWliii (here is none (o 1 m‘ 
[ eoinpared with the lliundenhurg iiate. on Hie west side of 
j the town, next Hie Paris Sqtiaie, in the l>nrotheen-st:wU. 
I It is a eojiy of the I'ropvlira of Hic Aerojinlis at Athens. 
I but on a mueli larger scale. It was constructed in 17H0, 
> mid exhibits a dutible colomiade of twelve roinmns of tlie 
! i.liirio tii*der, cadi 44 feet in height and 5 fcct 8 inches in 
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Kn-<imck niul Augu^hix, and Prince Rndzivil, and of llio { 
iitiiiititur of justU-.(>; tko inuiufactury of ((old and silver 
%\cirk}f, tlic judnee uf tlic andent Knights of St. John; tlio 
tlirutre; thv Mnritime Coinpnoy’s House; one or two ojhih 
h(]UAn'M toiorned with huilditifpi and Mtatiivs; iind the 
Kivutzhcr}',on which is erected niuonunieul to the memory 
of the PrUbHiiinH who fi-il in the wars of Nn)H)li‘un 1. A 
hiindsumv iiioinitnoit to liie stntcsnmn Stein wits trccled in 
o]i|>ositu the House ol JJejiuties. 

In till! viirioua biihiirhn, or vuititUdti:, of tliu Pnixsiiin 
iiii'tro;iolis, Iiexidex ninny lino streets und 0 {ieu squares, lu e 
the KOni;:sl.ult 'i'lientre; the Houso of Industry; thu Uliiid 
.•\syluin; and the Ale.sandrino Asylum. 'I'he cuh’hnited 
imn trinkets are immiifactnnHl nrur the Ormiienlinre (hitc. 

llerliii i.s the seat of civil and military oovenuiirnt for 
the vlude kinodiiin, atid. as will be inferred from our 
«!eseri)>tiun of its several districts, aliiiuuds in liternrv and 
•l ientilie estniilistmients, whieh, wiu-u there is lus-d, lire 
Idn-i.dly Mipjsirted hy the Kovenimeiit. Tim uuivei'sitv. 
Iiitnnled ill lMl(i,:inii desi^tniited tlie University of Kiederiek 
William, after tiint sovereipn. eontaims nlsive lUO jirofessors 
and teiii'lK'is, and is attended hy ii|iwards of :il)hO students, 
IJeiliii has also four royal pv'mnasia or hiph sehaols. several 
|•ldllle seminaries for selndars, civie. and rural selnsd.s. Hie 
l.<>uise I'oiiiiiliitioii for the ediimtion uf fenmie teiirliers, 
jiiiiale M'hooU, academies of the arts, si’iences.nndmeelinni- 
I al {turMiils. Ki’liools of ilesipii, im academy of nrchileetiire, 
disiriet selioiils for inei-Iiaides, (iiihlic libraries, \.ilniilile 
eo|ha'(ion> of nuudiiiiei and models, societies of n.itui'.al 
litsloiy, pisipr.ii>hy, statislU'S, hurtieultun'. medicine, and 
•myery. jdiiminuy, Ac.; ami niuuerons lelipioux. jdiil.m- 
(hro|tie. and cluirituhlc Institutions. 

itcilin is prowinp more ra|iidlY than any other 1'*.nro]iciiii 
city; ami since the close uf the w:ir<if l«7t)-Tl its ineieasc 
of inhaliitaiils and i;<'ticiul pros)>erity has 1>een most rcinari;- 
nlde. 'I'lie ]io|iiilnlioii in was only tlaOdinU; in l)s71 

it was II; and in it had inercase.l to 
The diinatc in winter is often cxce-ssively cold, and in 
smiiiner jinijNii tiomitcly hot. Tho city was su]>plied with 
water hy .an Knplisli com|i:my, and the works wore |iiir- 
i-haMsI hy the municipality in 107-1. In spite of recent 
impniri-iiieiits tlin <lrain:i;;<' of the city is very dofertiM-. and 
the deatli-c.ito i.i exiejitioiiully liiph. Thu admiiiistiution 
is divided between the police, iipjKiiitted hy Urn crown, and 
the ciiy covpomtioii, chs-ted hy the luhahitanis; mid the 
result is that it is only within very recent years that any 
deeoiit system of drainage has Wn attempted, neither 
Isidy iM-inp williiip to In* i- simnsihlc for undertaking it. 

licriin is the centre of a system of railways coniiucllnp 
it with all parts of Europe, and ha-s very extensive niami- 
faetinvs. Its chief pruduutiuiis arc the ci-lebratisl Beilin 
eldii.a. bilks, silks and cuttoiis mixed, wisdlens, eottmis, 
s1oekin;.'s, rihhoiis. and elieiniral niul dyu stiifts, including 
the is'lulirnted IVussiim hhui; and next in order niv piin- 
|s>w der. r.Obt-iruii waie, silk lints, ]Mpcr, oils, nilint.sl siipars, 
and totsu'co and bmiff. It is also a }ibiee uf extensivu 
eoiumcruiid dealings, Tim suburbs of Ibu tow-n have 
many uttraclivu s|iots, which arc much vibiled hy the 
inhahitants. 

The oripin of Berlin Is uncertain, hut it seems prolKihlo 
that the two vilinpes of Berlin and Colopiie (AV/n) lM-enine 
towns in the times of Mnrprave Albert It., betwi-rn the 
years 120(1 and 1220. Hh successors surrounded thesii 
towns with walls, and (hey rn-ein to have attained a some¬ 
what piosfxTous stale about tliu {wriod of theextiiiethm of 
tho Anliall line in 1319, But Urn disasters which bi>fcll 
them doriiip tho suceeedinp buudn-d years nii^iii reduced 
tbeui to inaipiiiticunrc. 'I'hey revived, however, upon tho 
iiccKHKinn of the botise of Holmnzolleni to tlm Itmndciduirp 
dotninions in 1-117. llie Burg, built by tho Klcetor 
Frederick 11. about 144H, was the site of tho prcsimt royal 
paluee; and Ih'rliu beeamu the residence of its prinn-s 


under Jolin, who died in 1400. It rmo rapidly into Im¬ 
portance during the long and hriiliant career of Fmlcrick 
William, the great Elcutor, hutweeii the ycors 10-10 nnd 
IGKK. This prince enriched it with scvenil scientilic 
eKlahliKlniienls ami colU-e.tions, and his suceessoi, Frederic.k 
III., who afterwards ussumed the kingly title, trod in his 
step.b; ho w-ns the founder of I-nslcrick's ',|'own, the hand- 
souiuxt (juarter of Berlin, nnd in ITtlO conferred tho 
desigiulioii of Royal Resideiin! Towns on its re.spcctivo 
districts. Even l-'risleriek William 1.. in spite uf his 
p.'irsinioiiious liahits, did miicli to eiidxdlish it, and also 
icvidled many of tin- walis and raiii{uirts whieh ubstnie.|ad 
Ids improvements. Fur more, liowever, was done hy Fred- 
erirk jl.. his smi, fiimi wJium Berlin derived moat uf its 
prc.seiit. form. His sm-eessors have largely eontrilinted to 
ri-i)der this city one of the finest in Kunipc. All Urn great 
nuids in thv kiiigdoiti meet in Berlin; and its ]K>sitiou uu a 
navigiihlu river, eoiimumieathig hy rniials with the Klls-, 
Oder, and Vistula, renders Us luivigiiliun of eouhiduruhle 
imisn-tunee. 

BERLIN DECREE. After the hattle of .Ii-na, Mth 
Octols-r, IKDij, Frus.sia was entindy at the mereyof Kiijio- 
leon. On the 21st Noveinhi-r he is.Mii-d at Berlin this 
ei-li-lirated ileeris*. It interdictcsl all mnnierce nnd cor- 
n-Npoiidciiee l■<•twcull the eountries under his govemmeiit 
and tiieat Britain. 

BERLIN TREATY. This tre.nty was eonelnded .at 
Berlin on 3rd Auuiisl, IHTH, as tlie resiiU of the w.nr 
betwei-ii I'nssiii and Turkey. Several important mwlitiea- 
tiiiiis vveie made hy it in the treatv of San Stefaiio, wliicli 
h.id his-n agreed to hetwecu Itnssia.md Turkey immediately 
after the eussatioii of hostilities; and the ehiuf pi-ovisionsof 
the tn-.ity, as finally settled, witc the oeeiqiatiou of Bosnia 
ami liur/.egovinn hy Austrm; an .addition of territory to 
Montenegro, S«-rvi.'i, .and (ins-ce; the cession lo Rnssia of 
that ])iirt of Bessarahia whk-h bad Is-eii deiacliisi aft'-r the 
C'limean War; the n-sslmi of the l>oli|-ud»elia to Iioiimauia: 
mid of liatoum, Kars, nnd Anl.aliaiMiii Asia) to Russia; 
and the en-etion uf Bulgarin into a M-mi-indi-jaaideiit state. 
A war indi-imiity of X'-li.dOtl.oun was iiiipuM-d on Turkey 
—to he eli.argt-d afti-r gminintei-d ]o.ms ami anterior 
hvp‘itlii-catiiiiis. 

' BER LIOZ, HECTOR. one of (hr most extraordinary 
musical geniuses who ever existed. Tlirougliunt his career 
I he emirled eeceiilririty; he wiis in per]H‘tnal eoiltlivt with 
' libs brother musicians or witii the puhllc, and often he hod a 
hard siruggle to live; iieverthclosshis vk-w-s of thepisivineo 
of music, i he general Imnt of his voluminous musical writings, 
didaetii! mill eiiliea), his mudo of handling tliu on-hiMra, 
both us a eundu<‘tor nnd a composer, are so just and so 
juiwerfully sot forth that they form u larger item tiinn 
would readily W neknowlcdgis] in the ordinary iimsieal 
materials wlieiiec the artist of to-day draws bis education. 

Hector Berlioz wils Iiorn lltli Di-cemher, 1803, near 
Gn-nolilu. in tlie south of Franec, nnd came to Paris ns a 
stmh'iit of medicine. 11c soon abandoned meiliciiii! fur 
imu-ie, and entered the Conservatoire. Ilis fntlicr cut him 
otf with ii shilling, and he nearly stan'inl, obtaining a mei-u 
suhsisteiice ns nii ix-casioinil chorus binger. At tho Con- 
servatoiri! his cxtruordin.ary vagaries nnd his nnequalliHl 
geuiiis w-i-re alike hurtful lo Ids fortuia-s; im one uuder- 
stisHl him; and tliongli he tkcro pruducisl urrhcstr.ol wurks 
which are still lu-ld to b»- inasterpiews (ns tlic “ Ouvertum 
des Kraiiea .lugi-s,*' Ac.), he was repeiitudly jiassed over in 
the exmniiintiuns. At hist lie won llio cuvel»d“Prix do 
Rome,” nnd shuHod in Italy far three years, from 1830. 
Tiic rest of his lifu nftiT his return to i'aris was one long 
struggle for existinieu, bodily and inaNic.al. It was embit- 
terud hy the miliuppiuuss of bis Tniiiriago with lilisa Sniith- 
I son, HU irntrcsB who had become disabled for her profession 
hy tt full from her carriage, and whom the impulsivo com¬ 
poser tniuricd very gruully on this account, a former frenzy 
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lur licr hiniii;; in ]):irf cvnpomlod. Thcv sc|iuniti-«I tn tbc aiitlior, In whom tliw work wuh nl cmrn a liuti’d 

Imt iit inniiry iiinltcrR anti ittlimvist! licriinz (iru<lp:i'ry, nnd a cnnsciouit do^TaUatiiiu from tiicprand work 
■■■■liuvi-d vny iinlily titniinli* licr till luT dt'.illi. Ilia own life for wliirli l:p felt liiinBvlf dcai^iinl. 

(dosed at I'liris ill BEB'HONDSSIY (ra nr rt/, ^^ialiind" nenimnd'H 

(iomuHl, wliii nwoK niiiidi In Ida study of neidioz. liaa isinud), ii suliiu-b uf Suiilliwark, I^nidnii, wliitdi il adjoins 
truly writti’U, “ licrliox died fi-nni tlie proi niKtiimtinu of j on tlm east, oecupicK a low level area on flie bank of tin- 
}»opulniUyaii^ It was imi till fully ten yt'jirs after Ills 'J'liaiiies. A inoimstcry formerly sttM'd bere, within whosi- 
•lealli that a {Treat eoinplelo work fnnii liia ]i<-ii was IiiMnl walls dk-d Katliciiiie, the widow uf lleiny V., and K)iziilN't]i 
III En^'laiid. l)«rin{T l.SMi •• FaUst ” was perfnrintHl iijraiii Wisidville. widtiw of Edward IV. Tlio parish elmn li was 
.•ml .loniu in London to enthusiastie .imlieiiees, whoseenied cris'ttnl in tlie n-i^ru of Edward III. Tim cliii’f inilnsirial 
It if they could never tire of lliat work wliieli had Ixa-ii oeeiijKitioiis iwe ctnimsitcd with tainiiiijrniid leatlier dressin;:. 
alltinsl utterly iieLdis-ted in tlie lifetime of its e(iin]>o.ser. j The ]>opul.ation in IKKI w’liK 

'I'hruu^Tli Ins nienioiis, and tiiroii{di his letters (exeel BESBID'DAS, nr STTBUISR8 ISItANDS. are siln- 
lently Ivnnslafi'il in 1t<82 liy II. jM.tiiiwariii" Dimslaii), I ated in the Nnrlb Atlantic', 6811 miles K. Ity S. .J N. fnnn 
tliere rims a ceiii of jii-ofomid mel.mehoiy ul liis utter j (.'a]H! liiitleras in Nnrtli Ainerira, tlin iieiu'e.sl point of lainl. 
|k)werlessiiess to reach the heart of iiis f«dlo\v-men. Kcs'iily i and (J16 miles N.K. of .AtlwcsHl's Keen, tlie iieinest of tin- 
■ilicu In the /.n'lndeur and li<‘.mty of Ins own eoiiqiositions West India IslamU. Tho naino lliTinudas is dericed fiom 
(now so freely juiuiit fed jjiefrlt liitterlv that these sul>linie in- lin; sup|Hised diK-oveivr, Juan Itenimdi'z. a S|iiniiard, w!it. 

• pirntioiis wvie us if proilneed ton eompany of deaf |H‘rsons. is said to have tonelasl there in Ifil'U; or. us it is in MnyV 

'J'he miisieal eoiiihiiialioiisof Iteilio/.uie iiiosl reiiiarkalde: '■ aeenimt, fruili ii Spanish ship e-iilled /IfriiiHt/iin iM'lmr east 
it one time tlie elarhiefs an* to lie Miuflled in l■a;;s, nt away tlien-. Tin- first printed aeeouiil nf Ihem ill Eitplaiid 
.iiiotiier time tlie double basses are to time in a s|K'eial seems to be liy Henry May, who Is.-iiifT on )io.ud a l‘■n•m■b 
.namier; eliords ]>iodueisl iiy many dnuns at once oeriir. hlii|i. eomiiiaildcd by .M. do In llariiotier. was wus ked on 
as ill llie “ lte(|iiieni,~ wliere eiolit palis of diuins an* < tliein in Ibtttl. Tlie see.uiid and less eommmi ap|H'llatioii 
wielded tiy ten ]ilayer.s. ii<‘. In Jjis jNission lie writes to ix fnan Kir Ororpe Stnntners, or Somers, wlio was driceii 
i'ls sweetliearl—<«ice me mi oieiieslra of |(lt) |MTfonners, , upon lliem ill JtKItt. on ]iis voynjre to \ Iririni.i. Kill" 
Mill a c'linnis of Lbtt coiees. and 1 will tell yon how 1 love .lames I. "iivo a charter to a eompany of I'iO persons for 
\on." 'I'he mimber ot instrimienls n*i|iiired fm the |M'r- i .i selllemeiit, wliieh by tin- year Kilti had Isc'ime pros- 
foiiiiiilice of one of ]’erlio/.'s irii'afer works is m).s|nalled peions, and liiid increased to .alwivo lOIIO whites. 

-.ivo liy Warner, and the niiiiMi-il sliadi s of tone am) vflei Is ' tii-neial Asseirilily wax foiiiied in l(!'J(I. Tin- isluinis lime 

• >l musical eoloiir fonmi in Ills lliiest ooni|wisiliiins are as yet necer siuec passed ont of tlin li.tiidx of tlie Eii^rDsb. 
witlioiit rivals. It must iml Im iina;;jiieil lli.it Is'canse tlie Tlie elimate of tliii Jlennwlas. excejil for three .suiuiimt 
imaoiiialioii am) the mtisieal requlremenls (d iierlioiiuiv tliiis ntoiillix. is mild, {Tcniol, niul MiliibiioiiK, tliou;.b duriie; 
colossal that bis music is iioiNV. He dclielits in o>'a><dio>.e ' sonllierly wimis. wbicb ai'c the most ]>i'cvn]ent, tlie atmo 

iVects now and tbeii. it is Inin: but iiassioes of moiv t;\- j splieie la-roinc8 eIiftr{T«‘d with immidity. 'I'lie fields and 
•iiiisite delieaey an- to lie f.miul in ids works l].,m in thoM* i tiees an* always ini'eii. Snow never falls; tlie luiiis an- 
'■1 ahiiosi any eomimser. Probably tlie reaNiiis why lliu; ' few. tli('li;;li heavy while they hcsl. The islands sue. liow- 
:.ieal man is even yet denleil Ids fna- ]»osltioii are lbe.se • e\i r. \ery xiilijeet to teiiipextx, Imrrk'aiies, and Ibiimler- 
.■iiuonost (lie <liief‘—iiis fii-ijiieiif detieieiiey of Imii-ruine-s. ^lorms. Tliey me well proleeU'd /rum oeeaii-storms; Imt 
.is distinct from melody: tini'Tieul mtisieal ability n-t^iilied, • tliey .are xiirmuiidod by liaiioerous rticky reefR. extendiiifr in 
.uiil tlje lai-fTo e.\|ieH'e iieeessaiy to jiiodiuv bis lar{;ei‘| some parts 111 niik'S fnim tlie Ishmilx, wUieli render tbeni 
works; till- {Teat deiiiamls lie maki-s iijion the alleution, i very diltieiilt of access. The few ehniinelx tliroii^'li (he ns-f 
I-. Iiis chief charm Is In tlie iiicessanl carialions of tone ; nie llib kly studded witli cnral ris-ks, liiit the water is mi 
l'•l|(luriu;'; and finally Ids is>mp]ete iiuiividuabty. wliieh ' iH-autifutly ch nr limt they iin* visilile to the eye. 
shocks tlie preJmlie'Hi mid defers the imsv, siiiee it iiis-dx j ’I'lie ixiau^x lie in a N.l). and S.W. illreelioll, hieIndiii'T 
■' me eiiiiRideuiblc ar(|iia!iilnnee willi tin* )x-eidinr rliytiiins : a space ‘i.*» miles in len{;tli, .'iiid Jess Ilian 5 in tlie greatest 
Mill dleets wliieh eoiisliltile his liinsieal s)*eeeh fo under- lireadtii; Ihev are all low, (lie higln-ht jniiut, calleii Tibh’s 
•t.imi that wJiieJi otliei‘.s wliu follow the Ix-aten tr.nk i-iiim- Hill.nt the Hoiitherii extremity of the huge hduiid, being only 

• late vvilli ease. 2<M( feet .aUwe (lie h'vel of tlie xe.i. Then* am no spriiigs 

Ainuiigst Ids greatf'st works an^ the “ Iiei-juieHi "(^tp. •’’0; or fresb-water slirninn in the isUnds. and Imt few Wells, 
till* reniarknble “ KjiiKuilc di- Ja \'ie d'lm Artiste,*' witii itx The nnmlHT of islands is about ItliO. but not more thnn 
'ef|iiel, “ Ix-lio;** *• il.arold en It.alic,** the m.Io part written i twelve .'ire liihaliitcd. There are two towns, St. (iisirgi-’s 
for Paganini'x fniiions viola, after Iti-rlioz had receiied | being tin-niilharv beadfjuartcrx, and llamillon the scat of 
from him ii gift of 2 (i,t)f )0 franes, iis llie “ successor I'f govemineiit. A e.ansi^way hetween tlie two places, eliiefiy 
lleefhoven ;*’ “ Jlouico and .Inla-t:" '• lU-nvenulo Cellini ' lor military coiiimimiealioa, was eompleted in Ik7’2. T1i« 
(opera); “]..a Humiuitionde Eanxt:” •• J.’Kiifmieedii (lirist ■' protection nlTorded to sluppiiig by llieir iiiunvrotiN luiys, 
(in tlie eliar.K’ier of an oratorio); ** [Seal rice and Iteiiediet ” (heir yxisitioii in tlie track of lionieward-ix'ond West India 
(opiT.i); and ••l..es Troyens” (ojieiti). Many of tliese an^ sliijis. and in tlm iiioRt ndvaiitngisius loealify for njlitting 

• nlirely origliinl in form; some liave H-rved ns iiiiHlehs for tlie sliips of war enijdoyed iti the West Indiunnd Ainerican 

<-tlier eomposers. hut the gi-eater jKirt iin- quite iiihiiitalile. se.'iH, have led to llm efliivcniou of the Itenniidux into a 
l lie wonderful "Rakor.ekv .Mareli" ix-x-nrs iii*‘FmiKt." Tlie prineijial maritiino station, 'i'ho liarhour of ■Kj. Goorge’s 
liiie.st tre.ntisn nii instnimentatioii. in fact llie only one of has water eiiougli to tio.at, and spnoe enough to aceomnio- 
aeknowledgi'd prime im{xirtam'ti yet written, is due to lliis date, the whole British navy. Foniieriy tlie entmnee In it 
« onsnmm.at<- muster of tono. w.ix very much obstriieled, but il is now greatly iinpmvcd; 

l•■.■rlil■7. came to England in 18.12 as conductor of llm ii dockyard lins lieeii built on [ix'lmid island, and soiim 
new I'liilliannonie ismeerts, mid also ]in>dueed li’s opera : very strong fortiHeatlons have Ihs'ii erected on it and <ai 
*• Benveimto Cellini ” at C-o\ent tbinleii in Imt iit ; St. t«eorgi-‘s for tlie security of llio colonists and sliipping. 

that time lery few took the isiliis to miderxtmid him. Hix In IHG'i an bmiieimc Boating dock wiui siiccessfuily towed 
living WAS iibliiioixl in.t by Jo's seorcs, but by lii« vig«.r'>UM to tlw itennudns from Ismdou. It was coostnieteii in 
♦snilributioiis to llm IbiriH joimnilH; for tliongli the I’.oi'is- order to provide at!eommiidiifioii for cleaning the Iwttoms 
mils would not. lienr his music, tln-y gladly laughed over of vessels lieluiiging to tlie n»yal navy on the W'est India 
'Ihc britlmnt wit and caustic innnour of his yien—a terrible ' and North American stations. Itx dimenbions are 681 





ff< t in Imi-ilh, ]*J3 {wt J» in cxtrnnn bioa<lr}», and ' Ai-bJi in ratni by the nalivcs. Tiirri- is waicj-ly any xvi’cXn- 

fort 5 iin-lK“* ill tlfplli. A dfK-k sjMiro of :W:5 fi-ct in • blc Unit will not k^'W <'1i Ui'niiurtn. rotalcN-h, onions, oal>- 
!«-ngtli by h;i fwt b iiidios iu wiiltli, nuibliii" it to rmdic | hict's,ruirots, turnip'*, lKirli-),irti1s, js-jim', bi-iins, pumpkin^, 
.1 vpsM'l of ;»H»n tons, is iiiclosml in oaiswaiB at a tlistauco nic-lous, &c., art' cnltivati'il. Tl»' citron, sweet orunj^-, 
«if 24 f*H't from cacli oiuio TIjc IJcrnnifbis an- Iho iisiial . k'lnon. and liine, arc of tPa"! qaalily : and Uw flirow-m-t 
Maiinn'r n-sidi'iK'i'of llir 4wlnnral ill command «if tin-Noitb ! w wiid t** !«• sniH-rior to tliat of any ollici plai-o. Tb«| 
Aniinam station, and Uiey ftr*'llie bi-ullli resort of many i |Hdni-tr.r also prtiws, and tin* l.'avos mo t x|s>rl<‘d for ladies' 
\isitors fnmi the Anierican inaUiland. I fans, rornierly Itenimda js>swsM*d a fivet of 10b mm-liiujl 

The Miniiiiinliiifj seas nlsinnd with various kinds id | ships, but it has now dwiiidh'd down to tour or five. nn«l 
lish mul tnrllo, and tins I’emiudnns nro snnoiij; flic most . Ui«* earrj-iiifj Iriidi* has altopolher dis:ip]H'arrd. lli« total 
drxioroiis sif Jislierinen, niovi* parlirularly wifli ihe hnrjsMiii. I Jisss of their shijdmildinjj and earryinj^ trade was sevorely 
Hio whah* lisliny is iiinairtaiit to tho Inaliit.ints. as the Mt.aiid would luiMi btsn followisl hyuperio-1 of ^rreataiid 


evaemi d1strei.R imd not the yHipnlation turned to nprienl- ] 
tural jintMiits ko Mieeessfully that th'*y have* gnuhially la*- ' 
come a ennijiaratively ]<ros]K>mnK n;n‘>cultnral (siiiinninity. 

The irovommcnt of llcrniuda is niiHlclltsl after that of 
lirent Itrituin-'-tho eoiicuris'uce of tho governor, eouneii. ^ 
•lad Jegislntivo uKsetiddy la'iiijj ueeessary (o give to any ' 
public measure tin- fon-e of ii law. The constitution con- | 
-ista of th« govenair mid u privy ootiiieil of ten iiieudKTs. 
.ip{Hiiijted hy the crown, on the nnininiition of the goveruor, ' 
who .also net ns n legislative eimiicll. Tliere is a llousi* 
of Asaemlily of lldrly-six inemlnTs. reprewntiiig all the 
jsirlslies in the iabiml. The rovouuL* and expenditun* are 
eaeli alanit £10,000 ]ior anniiiii; the totiiiagi* of vessels 
which entiT and clear yearly is ]l»0,0O(». of wliirL 120,000 . 
sin* under tlie Ilritisli flag; tho value of the imjsnls is 
.£2l>0,fl00, and of tlie exjan'tH XOo.OOO. The governor uf ’ 
the colony reHidex at St. Uisirge’s. The iK>pulation in IKyb | 
WOK l.’ljfioO—40 per I’eut. white ami (ill per cent, eulonred. 

BURN, CAKTON OF, the largest and nioig. {Kipulou 
canton of Switzerland, extends about Sfi miles from N. 1 
S., from tlie Krencli ami .Msatinn fruntiers to the high | 
chain of Alps whieli diviih-s the sontliem valleys of the 
Jicmeso Uberland from tlie canton uf Valais. Its shn]ie is | 
very irregnhir, like that of most Swiss rontons, ami its , 
breadth Ihcissforo vari««K eoiiKidemldy. fisiin 30 t« (>0 mill's. ' 

Its area is about 3(:(i2 Mpuire iniles. Tho population in ! 
l6yo numbered lilliMCl. of wlioui alMuit Keven-eigliths | 
were rrotestanti. I 


Tlie southern part, of the canton is\oiy inomitainons, 
eonvisting of high valleys between tlie oftVets of Uie ehaia 
of Alji.s which divides it fixoii tin* Valais and fr(<m I'ri and 
rutenvaljrii. Further iiurlh. and rouml thr city of llcni, 
the ground, nlthoiigh hilly, is ind. niggi-d, and eoiisisls of 
]dc.isant fertile lalleys, and some level tracts. The most 
mnilieni }»Jirt, Isyoiid llieiine, whicli fonuerly constituted 
tho lerrit«>ry of the Uishop of llase). is ainiost entirely 
eoveml hy tin* varions ridges and ofisets of the .Itir.i 
Mountains n]i to the frontiers of Frme**. S«imi of tin* 
.liiru siaiiniits ar finOO feet in height; iiuttlienio iitaiiis 
*if Si’hrerklHiru. Wclterlioni, Jirigfrau. and Fiiisleranrlmni, 
all near the sonthi'ui margin of the i-antou. lary fiom 
12,0(1(1 to 1 l.OiKl feet in hcighl. Kxteiisivo gliu-iers eo\cr 
the suh*si»f Willie of tlii'w nioiintiiiiis. Tin* }irim-i)).)l rivers 
arc th<* Aar, the Kmmeii. the Slinmen. the Thiele, tin* 
Saane, .and tho llirs; all of tlipso an* not of any iinport- 
except (lie Anr. 

The cliuinte of tlx* canton of Hern, and tlir produce of 
the soil, vary greatly according to tin* iialnnj (d the gmunil 
and the jKisitioii of the valleys. The Oberinnd, or soutliem 
juirt, Is very cold in winter; enttle forms theeliief projsTty 
of tin* inliHhhauts. who nit* mostly prsir. The Fimmeiitlial 
is tin* best vali«‘y in tliis distrief. Tho central part, near 
Hern, the country lietwis-u (lie Anr and the Knnnen. niul 
east of tlm latter river towards Lins'mo, nnistitnto the Hnest 
nn<l most fertile parts of tlm canton, and produce com, 
truits. and riih ]mis(uics Tlic fanus an: extensive, tho 
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fanners wenltlty, Anil tlieir Iioiikok, hiiilt iiinKtly uF wixul. 
nre roomy and coiiifurtuliio. It is tin* rk-lii-^t ugrieulturu) 
aiislriet in SwitxpiLunl. Tlic roads lliroucli tlio i'anton nf 
Hem ore wide, well l■■lnsl^tK■tcd, and ki*|it- in rf|i!iir. 

Tlio cuutoii is divided into districtM «r prcrcvtsliips, for¬ 
merly enlled bniliwicks, of thrrtt are twenty-tAvn in 

iLe oid territory oF Birn, and hix jii tin- tenllorii-K iu-i{uin>(l 
in IHlfi. Ttio ^owiix of tlie vaiiton, iMsides Bern, ur>— 
Uiuiinc, Bur^dorf, 'i'lnin, IWiitrui, and Deleiuont. 

Tlir caiitiili of lleni produces eoni, lliiAi(;ti not sullieieiit 
for the cuiistiinptioii of tin; ]>»jiulntii)n, mid frnlt in ahmid- 
iiiKHS espn'ioliy appIi-H, peais. |iliiiiis, iiiitK, niid clienie.<t. 
From the cherricH the spirit called kimrlnvossi-r is made, 
which, ns well ns llie extiart from ahsinlhc, or wormwood, 
nre nrtie.leM of cnniiiaai iim', as in tlii! rest of Switxer- 
land. JWr and eider are idwi iitude. Tlie vini! thrives 
ill a few distriets, chiellr hi that oF Nidaii, near the lake 
of liieiine, wliej-c wine i-, made. Ileiiip ami Flux nre also 
aimui;; the pi'isluets of the siiii, hut rattle ninl the prodiiets 
of the dairy eoiistitnti! the chief wealtli of the eoiintrv; 
eheese is made in uhiuidaiiei- for ex]iurtation, I'speeinlly in 
the valleys of Knimentiinl, Sinimeiithnl, and (tessenni or 
Siuineii. 'I'lie Use of cnflee and sii^ir is miivcrs.'il even in 
the most Ms-hided %all<-«s. Ini^cation and the iiiakini; of 
nrtiiicial iiii-iidows an- iinicli followed in the valleys, and 
the moiiiitaiiis idTiii'd Mionner pastille in .'ihmulniiei-. 'I'lieie 
nre dairies ill eomnion, where the milk of seieral heiilHis 
put to^‘tlier and nuule into hutler and chii'se. 

The. land, <us in most other parts of .SwitKerland. is 
diiided njuully ainoiie all tlio eliihlren. When the fanners 
are in I'ood rireumstances. the law of inherilaiiei' d<H's not 
jinslucv (1 tiHj threat suhdivistnn of land, as one of tlie sons 
;'eneraily |»urelinses or n-iits his hrotliei-s’ shans, or the 
hi'otlmrs voutinne t<> live top-tJier and eiilliiale the farm 
in common. In the ICminenlhal the land deseends to tin* 
yuiiii^e.st Hill, who pais hi.s brothers .ind sistei.s tlieir por 
tion III niort^'.ii'ilit' the estate. But in tiie jssin-r distriets, 
siieh ns the Ols-rlaiid, the incmise of the }M>jinlatioii, the 
miniile Milidivi.sioii of pro(i<Tty, a)id the eiinsc{|uent prae- 
tkv of raihinc iiinney hy mortea-jes, have rendered tlie 
]Mi])iihitiim oxceedi}i};iy pisir. 

The enntoii of Bern is not, propi'ily siwaUiio, n tiiatm- 
f.irtni'iii): eouiitry. Liiim is mude in many placi-s, snflleieut 
for till* interna] eonsinnjitiuii; there arc tatineries at Bern, 
as well as a few iiianufaclorich of silks, coaise woollens, 
and ]Ki]s'r. Miithematical instruments, wntehes, nuil 
jewelry, iiiusket.s, and other nnns, nni nimlo at Bom. I’onm- 
tnii, &e. 'I’he Bernese pinpowder is cxeelicnt. At Corrcii- 
dcliii, I'ntenilier. niid other place.s in the volleys of the* 
.furu, there tiro iron-works niid foundrira, tin* iron ore 
lioint; hmnd in uinindaiicc* in the momitnius. Tiinhcr for 
building and fuel are supplied hy tlio mountain forests, 
and from other wtaids in Mwcml parts of the lowlands. 

Ilia hikes of Bienne niid Than ntul the river Aar nliouiid 
witii varioas sorts of fish, csjicciany of tlio tnait nnd sul- 
iiioii kiuds. Iliircs, ebamnis, iiianiiots, .and }airtridp.‘H are 
till* princi(>nl ^onie. Beni's and wolves nre found in the 
iii^lier Alps, hut in small numbers. Ainon" the birds of 
prey, tlie linnmer-f'cicr, tlic j;n*ut vnltiiro of the Al[>s, is 
the largest, tliongli not very coiiiinnn; soino am of very 
grent sixe, and will carry oFT u lamb to the mimiitnins, fr<im 
which circamstoui'c tlieir name is derived. 

This canton entered the Swiss Oonfi*(lcrali»n in 1353; 
at first its terriUiry was very limited, hut afterwards, liy 
conquest niid pnrebase, it wquired nearly the whole of the 
now existing canton <if Vaud and Anrgnu, whicli, in addi¬ 
tion to its present extent, it held till 17h8, when it wax 
taken by the Fmicli. In 1813, in uiilrmnilliaition of Vaud 
nixl Anrjpiu. I|i« Confrross of Vienna add^d to its dorainion 
the town of Bienne with its territory, nnd the greater part 
of the ancient bishopric of Basel, otherwise cutilh*d the 
baillingcs of the Junu 


There are elementary scliisds all over thn canton, .md 
also gymuasia and sclioids for artisans, iii the higher 
dejHirtiiienls of edliCJitioii theni is a wull-apiioioteil uni¬ 
versity at Bern, nnd two or tlin*c niiliiuiy si-bouls. 

The hllipiage of the hulk of the puople of Ihu canton of 
Beni is the Swiss-tleniian, hul Viirhms dinlects prevail in 
the iliflen-iit distriets or valleys. The dialect of the Ola*!' 
Ilasli is jieculiar, and is Koid to Maitain many Swedish 
words or psiis. Almost all the educated {wuple nf the 
(owns, and e.siu-eiully of Bern, understand and s|H*ah 
French. In some nf the valleys of tin* funner bishopric 
of Basel Fix-neh is S|)uken by the |M*ople in p*neral. 

The e.hanu'ter of the Bcniesii ]M‘aMaiilry is steady, serious, 
and slow, hut they are Mibji‘ct to fits of juission 

wlieti excited. The iditeatisl piuple of tin* towns an* 
leliiied and ]Kilili>. and hospltahh* to strangers. 'I'he 
jH*a.'v;uitry am healthy and robust, and the women in some 
of the valleys are reniarkablv Imndsomc. 'I'lieir cosinuio 
mill hiiui-dii*ss are very pietun'sque. 

Bern liolds tin* scssind rank in the I'l'deral Diet. 

Bi;»n, the capital of the canton of Bern, and since 
iHl!) the ]H'rmaneiit sent of the Swiss government and 
Diet. wa.s fonniled in IltU by Bvrtliohl V.. ilnke of /ah 
riiigcn. fur the purjsise of kw'ping in cheek hk vefruitorv 
iiobitily. In 12lH it wa.', ral.si'd to the rank of a fni- town 
of till'empire. Jn DklS it entered the Swiss ('oiifedeia 
tion. then consisting of seven eantons. In 17!*S Bern was 
obliged to open its gates to the French army, and the iiin- 
ton was dismenibensl. From 17ldt to inn.'l it was th" 
seat of the llelvelie goierniiieiit. 

Bern stands on a somewhat lung and e]evuli*il ]ieniiisiil.i, 
Fornieil hy the. river Aur, widen runs on thix-e shies of it, 
the fourlli silk* being open to the west, and foi titled. 'I'heli* 
is a stone bridge over the Aar, ulxait hOO feet long. ’File 
town may justly be reckonetl iniiong tlie ino.st elegant cities 
ill Enio]K'. Its style of building is very n-gnhir, willinnt 
appearing monotonous; the ntrisits .arc hioail, and luii 
jKiiallel from east to we.sf; they have, for the most jairl. 
an*ades on Isitli sides, with psai shops, and eomiiiiitdeati* 
by eross streets. 'J'hen* arc a great numb<T of fountains 
in the city, many of them ciriiainentisl with HtHtiie.s, some 
of wliieli refer to historical events. The Miin.ster. or cathe¬ 
dral, till! (bti/en and Island Ilus]atiU, the rorn-mngaxine, 
the town-lioB, tin* Schallarhaiis, or house of corns'tion, tla* 
nrtnoury. the oiphati-liouso, the theatre, the libv.'iiy, and 
the iiiuseuni. a>*o the chief buildings. Near the* town arc 
two lie.nuliful pmnieinulcs, this I'latuFormo and the Fiige; 
and the enviruiis iitTord the most- spieudid vk-w'S of the 
Al]>s on the one hand, ami the ,Iiim on the other. 

Bern is tlio birth-place of Ifnltcr; Jt hiu nut, howevei*, 
to Insist of w) many dutiiiguished men n.H ZuricJi, Basel, 
and Ucneva. The town is suppoi-cd to derive its name 
from the old Simliiun word for bear; it has bears for its 
amis, and soniL* of these animal.* aiv iiiaintainnl by the 
niunieipality in a pKoce called /Jartiiftrnben (iwar’s ditch), 
from funds appropriated to that special ]>urjK>se. In 1H61 
an English olticer fell into the den while attempting to 
walk along the railings ubovo it, and was killed after a 
despurate strnggle. 

Bcni is not pro[ierly n manufacturing place. The chief 
trade is with the prodnee of the country. There arc ycArly 
vxhibitjoiis for eneunragiiig industry and ngrii’ultun*. A 
great ilealais done in banking. Thom arc browerics, tan¬ 
neries, a mannfacturc of straw hats, &c. 

Tlic town ha.i a good public library of 30,000 volumes, 
and a richly-endowed mnseum of natural hiatoiy. Theru 
arc also many private cullections of minerals, plants, coins, 
&C., and two botanical gardens. Tbu corporate property 
is sr> eoiikiduniblc that it is sufficient to defray all mnnicipal 
expenses, nnd to givw the citixeiis advantages and immu¬ 
nities wliicli arc not to be found in any other city in 
Euihijm*. The university was founded in 1884 ; the other 
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rRtfi)t]islim(>nlH for rdiiration iirv pHtcl, anil inui-Ii in ilimi' 
for till* instrucliun of all rloKNi'M. 'Jlic in 

wun 4ii,00(). 

BXRNADOTTE. JXAN BAPTISTS JULBS. 

XIV. of Swi-iliiu (Carl XIV. Johan), was born at 
I'iUi ill till.- BuuriiiUK, ill January, 17(i-l. Hnriiti-roil tlii-nnuy 
wlii-ii Mivi-utmi ycara of iigi-, ami niw by liis flood voudiu-l 
to till- mnk of tidjntanl, in whirli cajmc-ily In- wiw non-iiig 
:it MorKcilli-K in when the Revolulion Itema- 

• Intro now roMi ruiiidly; hi- wan snm-Ksiv'i.-ly ooloin-], c-lik-f 
of hrifTiulc. nnil f;(-iicrnl of divinioii. Hi- Ki-rv«il in 
jif'iiinst (lem-nil Clairfait and the An-li.hiko t’hnrJcs; and 
in 17!i7 nndi-r ItuinifMiii’ iu Holy, to wiioni lie naa hcnlwith 
a n-iiiformni'iit of ‘2U,(>IK> men. Bi-rnailotli- distin^niKlii-d 
liiiiiM-lf !it the |inKKA'!i' of llii- TaplLiineiilo and on other 
wcasioiis; hilt after tin- treaty of ('uiiijxi I'onnio, fi-eliiii; 
ofleniled at Itonnimrte hiiviiif'ordered awii\ jiart uf I he trot>|>a 
he had l>roiif;lil, he h-nden-d liin renifniatioii to tin- IHriTlory, ■ 
who a|i|ioiiited lii nbnaaailor at Vieiiini. In tlii-i nflie 
he heliaved with > ' niiieli liiodemtiou anil eoncilialion na to 
i-jiine him to 1 m-M iKpi'cted liy the hiri-i-tory, wlio ordered 
him to lioi-iL the tri'e.olourcd fi-tf; a)H>vi- tlioeiitranei- of hia 
hole]. Tide Wii (h-ne on the Idtli Ajiril. 17i>K, and |iri>- 
iliii-i-il a riot, in einiM'([iii-ii(-«-iif which ilermulotti-h-ft Viei 
III Anf;ii-.l. 17i>H. ISi-madotte niari'ic*d at I’ariK a youiip-r 
.-i>ler of ,loM-)ih IVoiin]iarte’K «ife,of the mmie of (Ilary, in 
till- followiiif; year lie was u)i|iointed tniiiister-ul-war, hut 
was soon disiiiisM'd, and was liviin; iiiiein]iloYOil at Tiiiis, 
when I}ona|Kirli- anived from KfOiil. T>oiia|iai'le tried to 
liriiif: liim into im acijuii-sei-iiei- with Ids views ]ire\iiiiis to 
the iirnlulion of Itriiiiiaire, hut Uerniulntte tinuly lefusi-il. 
T>on.-i]iarte, hnviiif' U-eiJiin! first consul, jrnve Ik-madotte the 
nmniiiind of the amiy of the west, for the |mr|Misi f 

{laiifyiii}; lai Vi-inli-e and the other disturhed dislri 
After Na)KiliHiirsa-<suiii|>tion of the i-inptn* heiiinde Uema- 
dotte 11 iiiarslinl, and sent him, iu to coininainl the 
aiini whieli nils st.iliiiiu-d in HaiinM-r, wln-n- In his iiiodi-i- 
:tlion and kindness lie laid tUi- foundation of the f'oud 
reputation xihieh he lu-ijuinsl in Knrth (Sennariy. and whieh 
ufterwurds eonhihuted inulcrialiy to raise liiiii to the thro 
of Sweilen. From IHOo to isttii (tiTiindotte was with 
H{inap.irteiii Ids cninpaif'ns in Gennaiiy, ainl at tin- hat lies 
of Austerlitr.. .leiia, l-'riedliind, mid \Viif;iam. After the 
hatti'- of Wap'iim he had a i)bi)mlc with Itonafsirte, ami 

iLvd. Al till- iK-f'itmin'' of iKlU Napoleon ollen-d him 
the situation of goveriioi-oeneral of the iloinan state 
which Itcrnndottc nei-optcd. 

Jli-niitime important etcntshad taken place in llie iioitli, 
iu whieh Itnmadntte was to ai-t mi ime\p<-eti-d part. 
(Snstai ns IV., king of Swollen, had la-eii ohliginl to alalieati- 
iti Mnreh. 1800, on m-connt uf his incapacity. His unde, 
who sucemiod ns Cliarles XIII., was diildlcss. (hi 21s(, 
Angiist, 1810, the Itiel, at tlio king's Kiiirgi-stion. voted 
Jean Baptiste Jules Beniiulutte. iirhice of I’onteeomi, to 
Ih- pi'inee royal uf Sweden ftiid heir to the thruiie, on 
eoiiditioii of his adapting the eomiiiunioii of Aiigshnrg. 
Charles XIll. at tlio suum- time formally mlopted him 
as ids son. AftiT some delay, occasiomil hy Niiiiolcon 
Htipuhiting for teniisthat Ucmoduttii did not feel warmitled 
in acceding to, he arrived at Stockholm, lie aililrcsscd 
tho king and the States in sueeCMiiuii, deelariiig Ids in¬ 
tention tn live culirely for the gwnl of his adopted country. 
Within two days despntrlies arrived from Napoleon, dianaud- 
iiig ill thu most iiiipt-rious tuno tlint Sweden should diH-hin- 
wnr against England, which was n-luctantly agn-cd to. But 
Napoleon did not stop here; he demaudwl Swedish sailoi-s 
for tha French float, Swedish troops for the Fn-nch unny, 
the intruduction uf Frcneh custom-house oflieers at (.luthmi- 
linrp, anti other things, all of which were refux-d. After 
A aeries of disputes, iu January, 1812, tlie French troops 
invaded Swedish Poinemnia ami the island of Udgcii. An 
i-iivoy was sent liy Swi-den to St. IVtersliurg to conclude 


uti allianit* with the Emtteror Alexander, which was signed 
24tli Maivh. The aen-Ksion of (jreat Britnin to tlic treaty 
was solicited, and after a time obtained. 1'he treaty was 
higni-d at AImi, Igth August, 1812. 

In May, 1813, the priniv ruyal lundisl at Stialsnnil with 
nbuut 2r>,UUl) Swedes, and lulvuiei-d towards the K1l>c. lie 
coiilriliuled mateiially to the suecess of the cnui]sugii, of 
which lie furmed the plan; ha touk no {lart^ii the campaign 
in Franco, in 181-1, but directed his ellorU to the securing 
«>f 5f*ii-way, which, by a treaty of J4tb .January, 1814, Den¬ 
mark ngn-cd to resign to Sweden, but which the Nom cgiiuis, 
niKier Christian tin- eiown prince uf Denmark, n-fuM-d to 
ratify till .a .Swedish army and lli-et wen- at length put into 
motion, whi-n they ultimately elected Charles Xlll. uf 
.Sweden lo lie king of Norway, and Carl Johan to Is; prim-e 
royil. (^irl. XIV. Johan was pruelninn-d, both in Sweden 
and in Noniay, king on the death of (’hurles XIH. in 
18J8, mid was in dm- time ucknowleiigi-d by all tho prinn-s 
of Eiinipi-. 'I’he twenty-six y-urs of the reign of Charles 
Xl\’. weiv for SwiMlen niid Konvay u iK-ihal of peare 
am) internal iinprovi-ment. Every hmiieli of the atlminis- 
trutioii, the (iniuii-es. tho navy, (ho army, the roiids iiml 
cnimlK. pulitie instnirtion, all were much iiiipi-oved. Agricul¬ 
ture also III all- gn-;it pnigR-ss; Swi-ilen, which wasobligi-d 
to inifiort urge supplies of i-orii, iiuw produces i-noiigli 
for itM-lf, and even ex^Kirts i-orn. 

Ciiaili-H XIV. had eumpleled his eightieth year when he 
was sciiei-d hy an illness in .Innuiiry, and dicsl on the Htli of 
M.in-li. 18-li. His son. OM-ar 1., bueei-i-ded him. Hpim 
the whole, ihe life of (/liarles John Bernadotti- is one of 
till- must- instructive hiogruphies of our own times. It 
atl’ords siihjiTt for seriinis reflection, and is a useful com¬ 
ment on the history' of Najioh-on. 

BSRNAKD, diAUDE, the distinguished Fmn-li 
plivsiolngist and hrilli.ant i-xjn-rimcnti-r, was bom at St. 

I JiiHi-n, near Villcfrimchi-, in 1813. He look bis docto ' 
i ib'giee in )iu-tlk’iii>- in 1843 al the University of I'aris. He 
I ipiii-kly Ix-t-aiia- one of the leading liieii of suient-e, ilin-el- 
ing Ids attention to ]irobleins of pliysiology- and of biology. 
He (i]M>ned quite a in-w field of olita-n-atioii. ITnliiniteil 
]iatii-ncc and res<>uria.-s in expi-rimeiil iiru amongst the 
i-liaraeteristics of Bernard, and Ids eonelusions, tliimgli 
lu-vi-r lioginatically put forth, an* tlien-foni very difliimlt to 
I xliiike. Ills work on tin- l.iver (I8.'>3}: his '* Is-^ons de 
I I’liysiologie ex|M-rtnient.'de, appllqiu-e h la Sludeeiiu- (iM.I.'i); 
Ids work on tlie i’aiicreas (l8ol>), whieh nurkcil an epoch 
ill tin- study of digi-stinn; his r«-wareln.-s on imimal heat, 
“Mem. hiir 111 Chaleur nnimale" (187tJ); his “Nen-oiw 
Syslein" (18.’iH); his “ Liquides du rOrganisme.” &c., am 
authorities, eaeh one of whieh is in its ilejmrtmeut a new- 
departure in biological science. After receiving almost 
ev'ery imssibli- lionour, Claude Bernard died lOtli February, 
1878. Ho wrote to the last, Ids two interesting volnnies 
on biological phetiomi-na cuumioii to animals and plants 
appearing in the rear of his death. 

BKB'MABD'dOO. ORXAT ST„ is a large ]xm-erful 
dog with rluae short hair and drooping ears. These dogs 
derive their name from the Ifospiiv of St. Bernanl, wlmns 
the monks truiu them to resi-uu travellers overwhelmed in 
snowstorms or avalaiiehes. They are sent out in had 
weather in ]>airb, one with a wann clonk fastened to his 
iHU-k, thu other earryiiig round Ids m-ck a little Imsket 
eoiituitiing brandy itml some bread. They either enndnet 
tho traveller to the i-oiivent or. if he has 8tmk in the snow, 
bring the monks to tlie reseno by loud barking. One of 
these dogs, luiini-d “ Barry,” saved no less than forty lives. 
Tbi- St. Bernard dog is eoiisidercil to be a breed between 
the English maatill'and the shepherd's dog of the Alps. 
Tho pitn* breed bus, liowever, Iwxvane extinct, owing t>> 
the death of all the female dogs of the hospice during 
one extremely severe winter, and tfao monks h«l to resort 
to a cross strain to ki-ep up the race. The St. Bernard was 
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intmluivil into Eu 5 )iiii«I in- tLi? Lite Mr. AUktI. Smith 
uml the Rvv. (i. C. Miictloim, A St. Ih-nmni rliih hiis 
Ihn-ii niiU II hIiow cxfiHMvuly cii-vi>tcd to fl«i"s of 

thix Imi-od wax liclil nt KniRlilsIniii^] Riding S'.-lmol in 
Kovemhi-v, 1K8*J. 

BEB'NASD, GREAT ST., <m<- of tlio I'liiof iiiimn ■ 
tain in tin- I’l-nuini* Alps iH-twccn llic Swikh VoluU 

niid I’iiuluiimt. piws, which is rntlicr moro stis'pnnd 

dlfliciilt on till' Swiss tiiaii on the Ituliau side, is only 
jirnoticahlc the wlioln wny for mules and in'ileslrltins. 'riic 
iiiokI cU-viitod jiAil of till! )iiiss:i;;e of tlic St. Itprnaj’d is a 
Ixn^ niid iiaiTuw vidltiy, tiu! hottoni of wliiuli is oc(-u|ii<ui by 
a Inkf. Tho hoi^Iit of this vallry aiiovr tin- K-Vcl of tho wii 
IS Mated at 8‘2(Ml Kii^lisli fii-t. At llii' viislmi cNtromity 
of the laki-. which is fiozcii omt during vi^rlil or niiir 
iiumfli.s of fhu year, stands llic cclchmted llospicc or 
Monastery of St. Ilcrimrd ; and at tiie other end of the 
hike tlieie is a small Ji-vel space, culled the [’lain of Jiipiler. 
when* iiMmciciil, limes there sIihhI a Imii))1c of that t;od, 
mid piolmldv a lionsii of n•fu^^•, Imilt by tlie Ronnms. 
l■'l•om till* tenij.l.- the iiwnintniii derived its’name, it Is-in;; 
aiieieiilli eallcd Mount .lolis. wiiieh was eornipted into 
Mont .lon\; And it bor.* the latter nami* until the eele- 
hiily of flu- lioHpiee, wliieli wius Imilt belt* by St. Ileinanl 
.diont A.i». li|>a, pivc it a new and a t'-liristian desi^iatioii. 

‘riic monks of St. licmurd are of the onierof St. Aii;’,ns- 
lim*. thinsidemlde limiled property wxs oiiee uttiU'hi'ri to 
tills ImiiiHiie and usef-il esialdisliineiit, but it now mniidy 
ileix-ndK on the volnnf.nry donations of piivale iadiviilnals 
mid tiavellcis. It extends relief and cleemosynarv linspi- 
t.ilily (when needed) to id) classes and eomlilioiis of men; 
and the Protestant Swiss coutrilmte as n-adily to it as tin* 
Catholic, llali.nis, Tho exertions of these monks to resi-m* 
lost trnvelleis from the snow and the uralanelu*, luid stories 
of their dogs, are well known. The monastery is tin*most 
elevated lixisl lialiilatioii in EnropA, and dose upon the 
limits of ]H'i|ie|iial snow. It atliinis sln*pin;; aecomiiaala- 
tinii for seieiilyoi- eiolify jM-rNoiis, ami shelter for -'tUd. 
The monks eonimence their hiimiine mission at ei<;hlcs*n 
years of uei-, jual vow to iviuiuii tifleen years; lint the 
sevinily of the cliiimto often ruins their lieallh and shortens 
their liu*s, ami eonipels ihem to leave at an earlier jMTiml. 

'I'he present ina.ssive editiee dale.s from the niiildle irf 
the sixteenth eentnry, the ehiiivli from IfiKd. The walls 
of the dininj' nsim aiv Imii}: willi enpraviuj's and pietnres, 
the .Itifts of grateful travellers. A eltapel to the left of the 
enli.iuce to the ehnruh contains the moiimnent eieclcd by 
Na|Hihstn 1. to Cfiieral Desaix. who fell at the hatlleof 
.Marenpi in IHIKJ. 

Near the hos)iiee. i.s tin* Mtn'f/ve, a rcceplia-lc fur the 
Isidiesof iHirHuns who have fSTislicd in tin snow. 'J lie 
eoldnPRs and dryness of the air ndard decuni{HN«ilion so 
ii-niarkably that, the featuivsof tho diTe.a.scd arc somelhiies 
iccognibihle years after dpnth. 

J)uiin;» the Jtalinii e.'ini|MU);iis of I7S)H, 1701*, and l8(tU, 
the pass was crosjiod liy several Inimired tlioiisand soldiers, 
Isilh FreueJi lunl Auslrinn. In I7U!t the Austrians emlea- 
v'oiin*il to |Miss the boHpiei*, Imt after several fierce enpr;?- 
iiieiits tlie Kreiicli remained masters of tho pass, and kept 
11 ipirrisoii of I HO men in the liospiee diirin;' a wliule yeiir. 
It is abo an historical fact that the Ronimis made tise of 
lias ioiile in n.c. 100. After the finind.ition of AvtjuMa 
I'l'ii-tvriti XrifiMsoruMi (Aosta, ii.r. 2ti) it Is'eamo more 
heqiieiited. Conslaiitino caused the road to be improved 
in Tlio Lnniiards mado tbo jm.'i.'ai'c about •i47; 

Pernard, lui unrie of Cliar]enni;'iic, mnrebed an niDiy by 
this nmte into Italy in 773, and, aissirdiiif; to some, (pive 
lii.s name to tho pass ; and |«irt of tho army of Frederick 
liurhiirossa also crossed in 11 CO, uniier tlie eumiimoil of 
iU-rlhohl of Zahrin<^‘n. 

Resiiles the Gneit St. Ueriiard, there is tiic TdttJe St. 
jScrimrd, wliieh lies Mweeu the Tarentuisu and I'icdinont, 


and forms part of tlio chain of the (■raiaii Alps. It !*• 
Xeiicrally believed tlmt it was by lh« {snss of Little St. 
Iteninrd that ilaniiilsal led his forces into Italy. 

BSR'NARD, ST., Ahhot of dlain'iinx, wiis horn at 
Fontaines, in Unrpindy, in the year lObl. From his in¬ 
fancy lio was devoted to reli^iim and study, and aftei 
haviiif' licvn cduuited at tho lTnh*erHity of Paris, at tie* 
Afte of twenty-two ho entered tho Cistciciau immnsti'ry ol 
Oitcaux, near Dijon in BurKimdy. Mis sinmx- enthiisiasin 
drew after him many friends and nei^hlMiurs to the wsdii- 
sioii of tlie rloistor. No one seeniB In have Imen able to 
resist tlic ehanu of Inn cloquenee. Tbo ('isien iaii ordi-r 
was at that time tho stricti'st in France, nnd Ueruanl m* 
roeotnniended hiinwlf by tlio most rigorous praetiee of iN 
nuKloritios that, in tlic year 11 l.'i, In* was seUs-ted as tlo' 
head of the colony which started «>ut from (hlean.v to fmmd 
the abbey of Clairvaux iu ClianiT«»gne. Not eoiit«-nt with 
n‘stoving the .simplicity of the nilo of St. Ucnedicl, a.s was 
his aim at lirst, lliTnard passed onwards ever to new ans- 
terilies. Sleep )ic dcspisiHl as waste of lime, fisid iis gros- 
neeessity. As far us life wonhl Iwar it he ahjnn*il both. 

His repiitatiuii Msm ruse so high that in I]2S la* w.is 
employed by the grand-inasler of the Teniphirs to draw up 
tho statutes of that order. He supported the claims ol 
Piqx- limiH-cnl II. .-igaiiist those of 1iiNroni|H-tiiur Amu'lclc. 
and gained the governnieuts of France, England, and tin- 
Empin' to his side; and scsni after was ollcred tin* arcli- 
hishopric of Milan by the cler;^' of that see; this he r<'fnK<‘(i. 
us ill* (iid snliseipieiilly those of (ti-noa aud lilieiins. Hav¬ 
ing condenmed as heri-lieul some )>ro]HisitI(ms in the vvork-> 
of till* eelelir.'ited AlH*]ard. he was rliallcngisl by liini to n 
public eoniniversy. In llic y'-ar 1140 tlii*y met at the 
tbmneil of S«*nM iu Chain|Kigne. Init Iwhire llu* ilis*-n.'«sion 
was enmpletcd Abelard appealisl to tlie is>pi>, who eon 
di'iiineil his priqsisitions, and contiiied liiiii to the monas 
tery of t'lnni. iu Hurtcnnily. During the eoinne of his lifi 
ltd mild .dtaekisl seveial other lien'siist. At the eoimcil "l 
I'e/'.elai, on Ihu isinfiiira of Itiirgundy and Niveniois, in tin 
vear 1140. Uevnai'd pcvsnadisl iim king and iiobirity <*1 
ITaiiee to enter on the .»i*coiul tlrusado. On this iH-cusion 
he went so far n.s to claim inspiration, mid to projihesy tin- 
sm*e(*ss of tlie undertaking. Louis VIl. mid tho eiiijRTor. 
w itli all llieir urmieR, wore, however, utterly ruined; and a 
torrent of cMXT.ition pourv'd over the head of the author id' 
this desolation. The la.st iwt of liU eanfr was his uidUa- 
tiou Imtween the people of Meiitz and sonic neiglibonring 
prineus. On his return to his convent he fell ill, and dii*d 
ill I lull. Hu vviiscanunixeil in 1J74 l>y Pope A1e.\nmler Ill. 

I.iillier's glowing testimonies to the worth of .St, llcmaul 
aiv well known. •* If,'* sairs he, “ flii <*vi*r lived oir the 
eartli a (ind-fcnriiig aud holy mouk. it wiw St. Iteriiard ot 
Clairvanx." His enthusiasm was uijiiallud by ills fearless¬ 
ness and liis iiidirruptibilitv. Ih- denounced a wrong in 
the jsvpe as freely an in one of his own moiikx. Many of 
liis writings are piH*tical in fwling; the number of Id' 
works is gn*.it. The latest edition, eoiiluiiiing his life hv 
liis friend ami sirhohir (lodfn'y, appuar(*d iu Paris in 187»I 
in four volx. 

BERlfARDINES, a bnvneli of the Benedietiue mon- 
aslie order, inon* frequently called CisleivianK. Their 
name of Beiiiui’dines Wiis derived from .'st. Borimrd, abbot 
of Clairvanx. aixmt A.l>. HJf*. wlio was a giTat promoter 
of their order. Tlioy werw called (listereiium fmiii Cister 
tiuiii or (listeaux, iu liiu bisliujirje of Chalons in Buigimdy. 
where the order was iK'gnii iu the year 1098 by Robert, 
ahlsit of ^loh-sme, in tliat province, but brought into 
lepiile by Steplieii Harding, an Kuglisbinaii, tliird abbot of 
Cisti'niix, who is llicrufom rocknnwl tin* principal founder. 
Tiiey were also eallud White Monks, from tho ooluur of 
their liuhit. Fuller, in his ‘‘Worthies" (book Ul. p. IC-I). 
proltably errs when ho makes the Bernardinos to be a 
strietor order of Cistcrcinus. 
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The monoaterics ot tLc llciTiArdiiK* or CiHfcrcian urdcr, 1 
wliich bccoiiiB very miincroiiH in a uhort time, w'tis i;eiie- 
rally founded in HoliLury and uncultivated plncea. and were 
all dc!4licAted to (ho Vir^n Marj*. Tito UenmrdincM or 
OiMeveiun:* were! tranKjilaiilcd into from the AhWy 

of Auinoiiu in Nuriiiuiidy, In 11‘2H, by Waller liilTurd, 
liiHlioii of Wiiinliester, who placed tlieiii in hia newly- 
liiiindod Abbey of Waverlcy in Surrey. In the ^dthiieury 1 
\ 111. the muiibcr of Itemardiuo or CbtU-irtan .ablK'ya in 
Mii^lund, of wliieli tliirty-hix were ainun;; Dim ^n'liter j 
iiioiiaalenea. anioniiUsl to WToiity-fivc, U-Nide.s twenty-aix I 
CiMercian iiunnerina. The total revenue of the Cieleiviaii i 
luiusch in KiiKlandamountod to j;iK,G!n dr/. SI. Ib-v- ' 
iiiirda Odle^'in ()xfi>rd(arierwiirdKndouiuh‘das St. Johns 
t^ollcrre) was fiiundtHl by Arvbbislio|i Cbiebch: in l-i.lT, fur . 
mIioIuvs Ilf tbe (hslendaii order who ini/rlit wjsii to study 
III Oxfoid. The iijipire of St. Iti-riiarU still stands in a niehe . 
:n file iijiper part of St. .lohirs (hdio^re tmviT. 'I'lie habit i 
ot this order was a white nissock with u imrrow scnpulary, 
and over that a hlaek {^twii when tiie monk went uhroad, ! 
lint a white one wh'-ii ho went tociiutvh. The lay Invliireii 
wen- elad in ilark eolnur. 

BSIRNAY, the tMipitnl of an arrondissemi'ul of the ‘ 
.s ime name, in the rlepavtment of Kiire, Kraiice, stands on 
the b-ft blink of tbe llbarcntoiinn, lias trihiinals of tirst 
liisl.inee jiikI of comnieree, a etille;^-, saving bank, and , 
iiilinbitauls. Judith do Birtaj^ne, Itielinrd II.‘s ; 
■|iieen. bad this town as part of ]ier dowry, and foniuleil an : 
ablwy in it. The abliey ehureh, llif nave of whieh is re- , 
niaikable for its severe simplicUy and tinadoimd elen-iuis-. ! 
is now used as the Hotel de Ville. In the ahbey building' 
tbe sulipivfeet ntiil tbe iniiyor risiide, and th<‘ eomts of 
jnsliee are held. Tbe otlier iiiijsirlant buildiut's are the 
elmrebes of Saiiife-Ooi.x nnd lJe-la-(1outui'c. llie eolleice, 
and the lii)spit.a]. Tbe eliief manufactures are wuolleii 
I loth; but tiaiinels. tape, linen, loatlier, v*ve.. aix' made, 
riieie me also dye-houses and bleaehin;' ebtublisliiiients. 
mill a ;'<ss] tradi' in e^irn, eidei', iron, pnpei*, hide.s, and 
eattle. One of the greatest horse fairs in l‘'nmee is held 
here ilurino the fifth week of l.eiit. 

BKR'NKRS. DAMS JUldLlNA. one of the eailiesl 
feniiile writers in Kn^laiul. is supposed to hare Is'cn Isini. 
towards Die latter end of tlie fourtemitli eentiiry, at Itodini; 
Uerneis iii Ks»ex. ilur brother lliclmrd <,m’ated Lord 
lh*niei-s in the rcipn of Henry IV.) was Die father of tlni 
li'.uislatiir of Fruisburt. She was priorehs of So|K.'\velI Kiiii- 
iier}', iiwtr St. Albaus, in Hertfordshire. It svonis tlmt she 
was alive in 1400. 

TJie following is thecollreted title of the treatises allrr 
Imletl to Jnliuuu Ueriiors. us piinted by Wynkyn de Worde 
in 14H(J nnd MiMi:~>‘TbuTn.'iityK«‘s|H*rteynyn}:ti)llavvk- 
V nue. Ilmitynjre, iiml Kysshyut^! w'Uli an Ainrle; and also 
a riKlil noble Treat vse of the Ly}'na^u of Cut Aniiuitrs, 
^•l 1 dyn"e with a Treatyso which spce.yfyetli of llhisynjie of 
Aniiys." Mr. Ihizlcwcod, whose investigations seem to 
have thnivrn all tlie light on the buhjeet of the limik and 
Itf' author of wbirli it is susceptible, narrows the claims of 
Juliana to a ^sirllou only of tlie treatisi's. Si-e bis preface 
to tbe fausimile reprint of the whole of Wyiikyu de IVorde's 
nJition, wliieh was issned by him in IHIU. 

BXR'NICLK GOOSX. .Seu nAKNAOLic Gonse:. 

BXBNI'NI, OIOVANira LO&XNZO.Iiorn at Naples 
in Hilts, wiu the son of 1‘iotro Bcmiiii, a Fion-nthie paiiiter 
nnd sculptor, w1k> afU'rwurds removed with ids family In 
Home, being rrmimisbioncd by I’ojki Paul \'. to work at 
the lUirglieso Olmpcl in Santa iloiia Maggiore. Young 
UiTuiiii, at tbn yeni's of age, made a head in marble wliicIi 
was inucli admired; and at suveiiti'en he. imuln tlie lino 
grouji of AjHilln nnd Daphne, which was Afterwards pbired 
in the Villa BoHthese. lie studied urcliiti*ctnn! as well os 
Hcnlpture, and was patronised nnd employed in Imlli by the 
po^ws Paul Gregory XV., Vrbun VlII.. Innoi-ent X., 


and Aloxaiidor VII. Tlio jirineipal works of lli'miiil'wgri* 
—1. the Ounfesbioii of St. Peter's, i.r. the brunzo columns 
iiml vunupy under the dome; ‘2, the Palace ll:irh<Tjiii, mid 
Die fouiihiin in the M]uam before it; J. the front of the 
Odlege de iVo]ingnmla Fide; -1, bi-veinl other founLiiim in 
Home; b, viiiioUK works uitd onvamunls in the interior ol 
St. Poter's; iS, the great fountiiui in the Piazz.i Navona; 
7, the piazza before St. Peter's; 8, the splendid colonnade, 
nnd also tin- great stain'iise leading from Die jsirticoid tlie 
rhiiri'h to the Vntiean Pal.uui; !l, thu (Cathedra or greoi 
eiiair of St. IVler's, of gilt bronze.. The P.da/.zo Urae^-iaiio 
nl Sniiti A{Hibtoli i.s also one of his work.s, llioiigU not 
among tbe be.st. The elegant church of Sunt’ Andrea in 
Munto (JiiMulii is likewise by him. 

When forty years of age Iiuinini mnrrhil Cateviiu I'ezi. 
the ilniightcr of a ri'speetnbic citizen of Itoine. in 
at the urgent request of I.smis XIV.. ho visited Pari', 
when! lie retnaiiied for eight months, being eliipbiyeii 
on several works of si'ulptiin', ineltidmg a bust of Ismis 
Xn'.; and on Ills reliirii to Ibmn- lie made an e■{nebt^il ^1 
statue of Louis XiV„ which was .aftcrwiirdh pl.u-ed at 
\’cr.s‘iilles. Clement IX., who sncrirded Alexander VIL. 
emploMsl Ih'i'iiini in several woiks, ninong others the Villa 
Ikospigliosi near Pi.sloja, and the altar of the Uospiglios. 
ChaiH-1 at Pistojm \\lien eiglily ymi'b of iisie JSeniiiii 
e.M'CUliHi :i statue of Christ in marhie, whieh he hequealhed 
to Queen Cliristinu of Sweileu, who had Ik'cii his constant 
{lali-oiiess. lie died at Home 2SDi NoveiulHT, IliHtl, 
leaving a fortune of XHMI.tlOO to his children. 

Iteruini wa.s a piiinter as we.ll as sculptor, and left alHin* 
l.’d) [Hiintings, most of wlnoli vveie pimdiased for D'l 
galleries of Uarbi'riiii and Cliigi. 

BERNOUL'LI, the uunie of a family whieh Is us well 
known in the liistory of imiDiemalieb a.s the family of 
iSvi'ii in iiins'ie. Tlie family is said to have oiigiiiully 
ia-longeil |o Antwerp ; it tinally .settled at Bawl. Nh’ui.as 
ItKnjNoi i.i.i, tlie inmiediale iiiiei-.-lorof (be sul'jeets of this 
indiee, held a high station in that n-pnldie. TTe h.ul eleven 
eliildreii.of wlnnn two air the most distinguished of the eight 
llenioidlis, and another w.a.H the father of a third. 

Tlie first of thesi'. .IVMi'.x was horn nt 

it.isel, 27th i)(H:i-ml»*r, tl!.')-l. ilis fatlier iuteiidisl that 
he should ls‘ u divine, ami had him tauglit the elassii-x 
and selinlastie philosojdiy. Iml no inalhoniaties. Aeeidenl 
llirew geomctrleal Issiks in ids way, and ho studied them 
j with aniour. His lasting fame dales fioiii the yar 1 (>h4. 

, In vvliicli i>-ibnitz pnhiisiteid his tirst esan-s on tint 
. Dilferi'iitial CalculuH in the Is'ijizig Arts. From this lime 
^ he and his brother Jtdin applied thi-niselveH to thu new 
' science with a snns-^s mid to an extent which made 
I Leiimilz ihrlare that it wn.s ns mneh theirs as his. In 
j 1I5.S7 he Wits eWtisI pndcssor of mnlheniatics at the 
I rniversily of Hasel. The integral c.alenhis wits lirsl 
inqninsl into by .Tames Ik'i'noulli in H'ts futiiR- 

• lal^iii's Were, ill a grnit mensciir, dmelopmeiits of Die 
j inexhanstihle method of iiive.stig.ition just named. He 
( died at Ihisid of a slow fever, Itith August, 17li.>, in his 
fifty first year. After the example of Areliimeih-s, he 
ord'mnl that one of his dismveries should Im- engraved 
I'll hib tonili. It was a drawing of Die curve called by 
inailiemntieians tbe Ingarithmie sjiirai. witli Die inscription 
I t.iuUiit mvliila rtKiiri/o; a dimbic nlliisioii, fir.-.l, to his 
hojM' of a rcsoms-ticiii, nc.\t, to the remarkable prnjsTties 
of the nii-ve. well known tt» mathematicians, whhdi eonsisi, 
in this, that many opciulions which in most instances 
convert one curve into another, in (lie lopirithmic apiml 
only repnsliiee (be original. Hi-s complete works vvi-ir 
puhlishisl at (lenevii, 17-11, in two vols. 4to. 

Ills brother. .IniiN Ukltsot'l.l.l. vva.s Imihi in l(i(»7. TIis 
father intciuhsl him for commercial pnrmiit.s. nnd Rent liiiii 
to the I'niverbity nt llasid in lti82. where he also fnnud 
his own vwatioii. Tn Idl'J he was elected pwfr.sMiv ef 
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iiMdliemixtioH fit W<ilfcnbUtl<'I; baton hm itnirri:i»c with 
>i Ituly <if lUscl in l(>h4 hv rotunu'cl to liit< ciwii cmintn% 
niicl wns received doctor «)f mf'dieiiie, IiIh tlicKis iM-ijif; the 
** Motion of till* Mnnelcx.’’ In I C0r> ho n<‘i'i']>t<sl a 
Miip lit timiiiupcn. iit which phu-i* he remnined til) l>o 
Kliceet ditl hiK hnttlier Jaiiiex ot IhisiO in wlien.* 

Jm (lied Ixt Juminry, 1748, 

lie puhliMheir no m'pfimte works, Imt ln> inenuHrs. eon- 
taiiiinc sin immense infiss of discover}-, nn- lu Ise found 
i.i sill (lie Kcloiitinn tmiisiu-tions of liis dny. Tlicy were 
collected in four (jiinrto volunics by ('rrtiiier, and {luldished 
at lAUsanne and (ieiieva in 17-12. Tlie niutlietnntiriiin 
aliould eyiisult tlie ‘“Kloj'e”o[ H'Aleinhert. His corn- 
K|KnidenO(‘ with l^eilinilz was pnhiislied in two vols. -tto 
at the same p)ii<'es, in 174h. Of t)ie two Iirothers, tlie 
elder was certainly Hie deejs-r .‘ind the more corn-el; the 
}Oiin"er the quicker and the more elegant. 

Another ilistin^uished luendK-r of this family was 
Dami-.i. IticiiNoin.i.i, the second son of •lohn who was 
Isini III (ironiii^'cn, Sltli l-Vhnian-, l7tM). He held first a 
chair of incdieine, and afterwards of iisttunil philosophy, to 
mIiicIi was sidiseipiently added one of i»ela|iliysics. He 
lind Jiiihlislied in 1721, durhio a residence al St. I’eleis- 
Imi-o, his tii-st work, entitled ** Excrcitationcs Mathe- 
matieir.*’ His siicoeealiiig essays (pii mi-chnnica wen- the 
tirsi in which motion is decompos'd into tliat of trans¬ 
lation and rotation. JIc afterwards cntcreil into the 
laltiahic and nscfnl theory of ctanponml oscillations. 
Jhinicl llcriioulli piiiied or diiidcd tin- prir.e of the 
Academy of Sciences ti-n times; once (in 17}M) in emn- 
piitiy with his fathi-r, on the-(ineslion of the plnsiral 
eanst' of the. smallness of the planetary inclinations. )>y 
which he excited jealo«.sy in a quarter from whence 
ndininition should have Isen most certain. In I7-in he 
sliiin-d with Kulcr find Aliielanrm the )>ii/.e for a disM'rta- 
tioii on the tides: and tlicir tliive niciiioirs contain ail 
that was done on tin- theory of that snhji-ct Is-twivii the 
wrilin^tK uf Newton and tho.M! of {.iiplacc. In 17-18 he 
sne4■<-c(l(^d Ids fat her ns meinlier of tho Aeadeiiiy of Sciences, 
ill whieli lie was sneemhal by his brother .Tohii; sfp that for 
more tiinn ninety years the fon-i^n list of that Isidy always 
eoninined a Itenioiilli. Daniel ih-rnoulii was found dead in 
his la-d by his senant, 17th Jlareli. 1782. pScvi-ral ullii-r 
inumlH-rK ipf this family were similarly distiiipiished in 
matlieinnties. (-Kpeeinllr the kokh of .lolin HernoiilH, brother 
of the {H'cat Daniel. Ota- of these. pIopIii Ih-nioulli. died in 
1807, sineo which lime the family jini> not li<s-ii famons. 

BX'ROB. Sm- (.>ri-..s'oriioiiA. 

BSaO'6U8(Hnr -Osens.i.r. “son of (lsons"\ priest of the 
templeof Itel at Itnbylon in the tiineof i'ioiemy I'hilarlelplius, 
IS believed to hiivo been bom in the latter |iarl of the na(pi 
of Alexander the (ireat. He wrote u history of Uabylonia, 
vrhich has been Inn;; lost, thnu{*li considi-mble fni;rinentx of 
it are jiresi'rved in the works of .losi'plms, Syncelhm. and 
Knsebius, the early Christian fathers, and otlii-r aiieieiit 
anthors. They wi-re ciillccted by SealiK'-r at llio end of 
his *• J)c Emendatione TennKinim," by KaUrieins, &e. The 
best edition is the modern one by Kidder (8vo, Lcipzip;, 
1H26). They ore of the utmost imporlniice in the study of 
aiieieiit IU 11 YT. 0 NIA, nnd the dynoaties given by Iteru-sns, 
once thought impossible, are found by its-ent discoverM-.s to 
luiYO a ennsideiTiiilc Instnrie basis. At the s.amc time be 
lived too late, and relied too much on tradition, to bo u 
sure' guido in the inon- ancient Kahylonian chronology. 

BlStO’SnS ia A gerins of BKKTT.,Ka belonging to the 
group Ci,Avlcoi(KlA in the section Pkntamiciia. Tlicy 
nrc English bt-etleH iiiliabiting ponds, in which they may 
oft(-n bu swimming in an inverted position. 'J'horo 
fiTO, however, other peeulinritl(4 in their m«s1e of progres- 
sinn in the water which arc common to the tribe. They 
feed upon vegetable substances, 'llic common colouring 
of the specit's is dusky yellow, varied with markings of a 
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black or dark metnUie bronze Ime; their form is nearly 
oval, and the princijutl generic eharactei-s are i-yc-.s pnimi- 
nent, dypeus ontmi, miti-iinai iilm-jointed, tliora.’c narrower 
than the elytra. 

BBRRY is ii term (-(nidned to sneli soft and stuH-ulent 
fruits IIS have their beeds lying lispsoly iiuioiig pulp. 'J'hc 
giKisebcrry nnd the currant arc iherefoin gemiiiie herries; 
but ]ihmis, rosc-hnp, haws, &e., in whieb the sci-ds do nut 
lie among pulp, are excluded from Ihi- delinition. althougli 
they an- all eouiprehejidcd uiidov the smiie iiami-. 'J'iie 
strawberry, blaekborry,and raspla-rry ims not tnn- berries; 
’i«p| the yewls-rry, (-Ider-btrr}. oranheriT, or iiiidbciTy. 

BERRY. 81 -e Baci'A. 

BERRY. DUKE AMD DUCHESS OF. Charles 
I'Vrdiniiiul, itukc de Beny, .o-euiid son of the t.'oimt 
d'Artuis, nnd nephew of 1 . 4 )uis XV1I1.. wn.s iHprii at Ver- 
Kiilles on the 2ilh of .Tanimr)-, 1778. Dii flic 17tb p»f 
.Inne. 181U. he married Maria Carulina, damBilev of flu- 
(/necii of Naples. Thu duke was a.ssa.ssinnti-d iit the oper.. 
ill I'.iris, (pii tlie 2 III 1 of Febrinir}-. ]82‘l, bi-iii'g llie lai^ 
day ipf till! eamivul, hr a jsilitii'al f:inalie n.'iincd l.oiiMj 
Ih- left one daughter, Ixniise Marie Tlien-N-, liorn in l^ll* 
and ipii the 21)tli Septi-inls-r, 182n. ins wiitipw e-ive Iplrth 
to a son, Henry, duke of Bordeanx, afterward' called tic 
ttouiit of ttliainiMird, who lias sevend tinn-s pi'oi-laiinol 
liiiiiM-lt .-is Henry V.—liix prrtension.s In-ing snp|«irled by 
a eniisiderable jsirtV in Eniliee. In l 8 tt*i t]io widow cii- 
dcnvonvi'd to get up an insuireetimi in 1 a Vcndi-e in 
f;ivom- of the elder lintneh of the BourlH'lis. pSlic Ma-.. 
however, taken prisoner, .and in the castle of Blaic g.ive 
birth to a dmigliter; w)ici-eu|a>n she eoufessi'd that slie 
liad contracted a s(H:rot marriage witli (’omit I'.-illl. a 
Kcn)HpIitan iiolileiiian. This strange Issue of the ullair led 
to the tpptal dis-liijo of tlie little iiiHneiiee she unce iki'Scsm-iI; 
and on her rc(-o\-erv, In 18;B},.the l-’ieiieh government sent 
liiT. w'th her child luid miite, to I'alcrino. 

BER'RYA is a gemis of filants b<-]p>iigiiig to the Ti i.i • 
ACK.K. and fheri-forc allied to the liim-tiM-. '1 here is only 
(Pill- species, Jierriiii rtmtwntiJIa, a tna- which grows in 
Ceylon, Australia, nud tlie I’hilippines. The wuml known 
as Trineomalei! wisid is valuable, its it U light nml yet 
strong, iiud is ill great reqiii-st by tbi' Mndi'»si-e-> for making 
lioals. Ill CVyloii it is (inployed ftPi- oil-ciiskH. nnd no 
(pIIivi Wish! is ('onsideri-d so well adapted f<ir that ]>nr|MiHC. 
The timber is exported in large qu:tntitlcs. Tlie genus is 
ea'.ily distinguishi'd fnmi others of tiic order by its fruit, 
wbieli is a six-wJuged capsule with thu-e valves. The 
dowers are stiuill. white, and very niitnerons, 

TtiitaArif.Tg 'itT, tho Italian name for a ror|>H of 
rilletnei) or shnrpshcotcrs formed by (leiii-nil Della Msr- 
inoia, during the remiHleling of the pSanliniau unny under 
N’ictor Emiiianuel. They fowgiit hriivdy iu tlic Crimean 
war. uiid t<K>k a prominent port in the battle of Tcbeniaya, 
Kith August. 18A5. They maintained their repotatioii In 
the Italian war of 1859, and were afterwards largely em¬ 
ployed by the Italian goveniiiient hi its eH’orts to snpjai'ss 
the brigandage prevailing in the Two Sicilies. 

BER'SBRKIB. a fnrions hero of Norse mythology, 
whose nngoveninhic fury in battle lias passed into u ]>ru- 
vi-rlx Thus 1'homns Carlyle was fund of adjuring {icople- 
“not to i-nusc the Bunicrkir rogo tliat lies'in tliis noble 
silent iieople—men tliat can bi- made very terribU!" (“ I'lwt 
and I’rescnt’'): alluding to the battle-fever that wnii said 
to seize the young Norsemen with an all-niHSteriog mad¬ 
ness like that eansod by the iMsslon uf iuve in other races. 
BcrM-rkir himself gaim^ his name (the Barc-sbirt) hecanse 
he disdninfHl armntir; and his twelve sons, as brave and ns 
irresistible as their father, Wfo-e alike defenceless except fur 
tlicir uneqnulled valonr. Tbo phrase as nsed by modem 
writia-s aigiiifics a fariooe onslanght, carrying away at once 
the attackers and those wliom they attack in a rage whoso 
hliiiiliieBM ia often fatal to both. If the phrase werv not 
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BKUWICK-ON-TWEKD. 


usually limited to Teutonic pcnplca, tlio French Revolution 
would be a striking example of the Ueraerkir mge. 

BX&TK. in nautical language, a word meaning room 
or space. To berth a ship’s crew is to parcel out the 
room each man’s hammock shall ocenpy. A aliip's berth 
ia tho place she occupies when at anchor, including a sinail 
margin of water round her. The same name is giveu to the 
alcepiiig places in the cabins and steeruges of vesauls. 

BgRTHOLU TIA. SeeBRAXiLKcm 

BKB'VZB or INVKSBXS'VUB. a town in Kincar¬ 
dineshire, Scutlaml, is situiiUnl on tlin coast, about h miles 
S. by W. fnim Stimehavun, 18 from Montroeo by mad, and 
nt the tenniims of a section of thu North Briti^ Itailwny. 
The Water of IJcrvIc, a small river, falls Into the sea a Htllo 
lielow tho town, and fnniis a harbour for fishing bouts at 
tho village of Gourdon. A bandsomo bridge crosses the 
liver. 'I'herc ia a church, n towiihouHc, and public ludl. 
]‘opulatioii of Use {mrisli, 210d; of the parUuincntary and 
I'fiynl burg]), lOW-t, mostly tuiguged hi liMlting. There ore 
also some linen iniumfiictnrcs and a troile in com. The 
itliHrliT of royal burgh was grantctl by David 11. in I8(>2; 
and it is now governed by a provost, three bailies, and 
nine councillors. The parliamentary and iriunicijuil electors 
iiumb('r 170. Ik-rviu is included in the Montrose parlia¬ 
mentary district, which returns oiir member. 

BER WICK, JABCSS riTZJABCBS. BBKB OF, 
n natural win of James, duke of York, afterwards .lames It., 
hy Arabella Clmrrliill, sister of the great Duke of Marl- 
Iximiigh, was bora nt Muulins iu the Rourbonnois, 21xt 
August, 1G70. lie was educated in France, and iu 1C8ti 
MTvod in tbu Austrian army at tho siege of Budju lit 1CK7 
J)C was created Duke of Berwick, and rcceivtHl the order 
of the (tarter. Having returned to England after the 
camjiaign of 1087, ho received several important military 
appointments. 

()ii the hrc.aking out of the rovulutiun of ItiKH the Duke 
of Berwick exci'led himself to check its progress, and uft«!r- 
fvurds accompanied tho king on Lis retirement to Frune^>. 
Having cntmsd the b'rcueh service, ho was pnuiiotcd to 
the rank of lieutenaut-gciiernl in lun.8. la tho iK-guming 
of 1706 lio was made a tnnndinl of Franco, and was sent 
to Minunnnd in Spain, where he Imd once before held a 
similar post. In 17(I7 he wuu the dcidsivc battle of Ahnnnxa, 
ngainst Uie Earl of Galway and tlin Marquis de las Minns, 
imiiiediutely after which I'hilip V. ci‘eate<l him n grandee 
of tho first class by tlie title of Dnku of IJria and Xerica. 
Having served on the Ilhiiiu mid in Flanders in 1708, he 
was sont in 170K to command in Provence and Daupbiny. 
His Kucccssful defence of this frontier against tho superior 
force of tlie Duke of Savoy is tbu chief foundatiun of his 
military fame, and has been considered a maslerpiisKs of 
strateg}*. Daring tbe nnnaindcr of his life ho was constintly 
rmploTod in important cominands, with tho exception of 
the, pcritxl from 1724 to 1738, during which lie lived in 
rctiremont. II« was killed by a cannon ball at tho siege of 
rbilipps liurg, 12fh Jnee, 17.84. 

Bni'WXCK, NORTH, a royal hnrgh in Haddington¬ 
shire, Scotland, is situated on tlm coast, at thu montli of 
the Fiilli Fortli. The town is 22 mllus from Edinburgh, 
and 88(>^ from London hy tbe Greot Northern mid North 
British RailwAys. It ia contributory to tho Haddington 
parliamentary district. Population of tho i>arish in 1881, 
2686; of the borough, 1688. It lias a harlionr, an active 
trade in corn, and is much frequented as a bathing-ploco; 
in fact it has become the most fashionAblo wntering-piaca 
on tbe east coast; and its charming sitaatinn, noble views, 
and pleasant excursions alike by sea and land make the 
town increasingly popular. lou-ge numbers of g(K)d houses 
havo been orect^ fur tlie accommodation of visitors, and 
there ate also somo good hotels, and a library and rrodiog- 
room. The adjoining links afford admirable practice ground 
for tho golf players. Near tho town ore tbe remains of j 
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Tantallun Castle (gni[)liically described in Sir W. Scott'a 
“ Marmion ”), which fonncrly contained a fortress, io which 
many of tbe leading Covonanturs were inmfimxl. A mile 
and a half from the shore at this jHiiiit is the Bass Kock, 
about a mile in drenit, with cliffM rising stirply from tlie 
sea to the height of 818 feet, and it swarms with solan goeso 
and other wild fowl. Ik'hind thu town rise^tho conical bill 
known aa Nortli Berwick Law, 612 feet aliovo tbo sea-IeveL 

BER’WlCK*ON«TWXED, a seaport town of groit 
historio interest, stands on tiie north bank of tho Tweed, 
58 miles soath-east of Edinburgh by tho North British, and 
342 miles to the north of London by the Grunt Northern 
I^ulwuy. Tho town and its tilierties, which extend 
alsmt 8^ miles along tho sea-const, and about tbo namo 
distance inland westwards, cover an urea of about 8 square 
miles. It is included in tli-ot part of the county of Nor- 
tliumlsTliuid cnllud Islaudshiru, which was constituted h 
county by Itself in tUu ndgn of WillUm IV., and deter¬ 
mined to belong to England, and nut to Seotlnml. A long- 
oiintinued dispute was thus settled. Sineu the roign of 
Qnivn Mary, liowcver, it has sent two meinb4‘rs to tin* 
English House of Commons. Tim castle of Berwick was 
first cedid to I'lnglnnd as part of the ransom of William 
tlic Lion in 1174, but it was rustured by Coiur do Lion in 
118U. The town of Berwick was strongly fortified in the 
latter part of tlie thirteenth eentnry • its )>ossc8siun, there¬ 
fore, was HU important cibjcct, and it was freqnently taken 
during the border wars by Iwth the contending partiu.s 
Edward I. granted tlio town a charter, which was confirmed 
by his snreesBors, and by variotu Acta of Parliament till tbu 
time of Elizabeth. .liuiK'S 1. grunted tlin town a new cliarter, 
conferring on the cor|M)rutioii the seigniory of tho town and 
about 3077 acres of land within tlie borough, w'hich is not 
a very valuahlu pmjierty. 

Berwick is still a walled town, hut the present fortifica¬ 
tions do not inclose so latgu a space as tlic ancient did. 
The existing walls were erected iu the time of Elizabeth, 
aru aUmt 2 miles in circumference, imd oiTer a pleasant 
}>romcnado for the townspeople. Two small batteries 
defend Uie eiitmneo to the harbour, and one eoinmnnds tbe 
south bank of tho Tweed. The town has four gates—the 
Scotch Gate, thn >Shoro Uat«‘, the Gowport Gate, and the 
Pier Gate. The course of thu old walls may he still traced 
hy their ruins; one of the uld towers, called the Bell Tower, 
still romaiuK almost entire. 

Berwick was first made indc|>eiident of both England 
and Scotland in the year 1551. The remiuns of tliecostlc 
—built by Edward I., and in winch bo is said to liave 
confined the Countess of Buchan fur six years in a wooden 
cage—on' near thu railway station. 

The town is in gunonil well built, the streets are wide 
and airy. It is well lighted, and aliunihintly supplied with 
pure water, extensive works for tho purpose liaring been 
completed in 1873. Tho parish clmreh, dodiruted to tho 
Holy Trinity, is a commodious building. There Is another 
cburcli in the Costlegatu, dudiented to the Virgin Mary. 
Tlicro aru also cliapels buloiigiiig to the Scotcli Church, 
the Gnituil Prcshytcriuii Church, thu English Presbyterian 
Chnrch, the Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and Roman 
Catholics. Tbe chief places of mlncutioii in the town arc 
the scliool supported by tlici curpuration for tho children of 
burgesses, and the free graminur-school. Tliere is a good 
subscription library. The inaseum contains many valuable 
collections of antiquities and other objects found iu tbe 
immediate iicigbliunrluKid. Tlin gnildlmll, In which the 
meetings uf the corporation and tho courts of justice arc 
held, is a huudsoine structnni with a spiro 150 feet bigK 
Above the public rooms is tho old gafil, and below them is 
held the market for meat, poultry, eggs, butter, &c. There 
uru assembly rooms nnd a ImiitlMnnc cum exchauge. Tlio 
barraoks, which nflbrd accommodation for 7U0 men, ore 
only occupied by tbo militia. The town has much improved 
28 
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of Intc ycun by tlio pluntiii}; of aliruba and cvorgi'ceiiK in 
previously ^osto places, whi^ lias given it a veiy pleasant 
uppcaraiico. Tlio bridge over tlio Tweed, coubisting of 
liftcen orcbes, is 920 fo(.‘t long, Imt only 17 wide. It w.as 
built in tbo roigna of Jaiocs T. and Clinrles I., and is 
tliu property of tlio crown. Besides tbe old bridgn the 
Tweed is eroded by a bridge uiid viaduct for the Kurlli 
Britisb Itailway, wliicli is ou tweiity-ciglit arclwR, 126 feet 
high, and 21CU feet long, and was coUbtructed by Slephcn- 
Hon. The quays and warehunsus nru extensive, nnd thorn 
is a patent elip for the rcqiair of veMtcls. Thu principul 
husiness of the town arises from tlin ilslierku, the corn 
markets, and the shipping tnule. There are works for 
casting iron, for the mannfactur<' of btiuim engines,and for 
all kinds of niillwrigbl arLicles. Damask, diaper, Kwkiug, 
caqicts, hats, ropes, oil-enke, leather, d^c., are inanufacttircd 
in the town. The Burwickshiti! Naturalists’ Club has its 
liAadqnarlerH hen*. This society has made many vuhiahlu 
coDlribiitions to the natural history nnd urehoiology of Ihu 
border counties. 

Bonvick is a triuling port; the export trade of the town 
consists princi|)aliy of salnion, cud and other lish, corn, 
coals, ale, whisky, &c. The inifsirts consist of timber, 
hemp, flax, iron, lioucs for uinimro, &e. The salmon tisli- 
ericb in tlic IVccd, so productive prior to the new Fibhcrlcs 
Act, have fallen off in value; tho hsli wlxm taken are 
p.'iuki-d in ice and sent to the London iiuirket. 

I'lic Tweed ib uavignhlc as far as the old bridge, beyond 
which the. tide flows for alioul 7 miles. The harbour is 
defended by a pier half n mile in length, with a lighthouse 
at tho head, projecting in a S.E. dim-tion from the N. 
extremity of the river's mouth, and linvingtwo lixud lights. 
But notwithstanding the proti'ctiun uflbrded by this harrier, 
nnd though there is 18 feet of water over the bar at ordi- 
iittiy and 26 feet at spring tides, tho anchorage is very 
indiflereut. The channel is very narrow; a large prlioii 
of the harbour, particularly on (iiu Uenviek side, dries at 
low water, and is rocky and iucupablu of being dii'pcned; 
and after heavy ruins tho frf-dnt run out with great I'iolencc. 
A new dock at Tweedmouth was built in 1876. Xu ]88d 
twenty-KmcvesselsflTdl tons) were n'gibtcred ns belonging 
to tho fxirt; the entrances and clearances each avenge 4uU 
(12,0(»0 tons). 

The borough cuiiKists of tlm jiarish of lienvick and tho 
townships of Tweedmouth and Spittal, wliicli arc in Island- 
shire, a detached port of the eimiity of Nortlmmborland. 
'J'he parliamcntory and monie-ipal limits are tho nntnc. The 
number of voters in 18H4was 21tI0. Tin* population of the 
town of Berwick in 1881 was only 9179. 

The municipal iHirougli is guvonu-d by a mayor, bulifl's, 
and burgiMses; it is divided into tliret! wards, whichrotaru 
six aldermen ond eighteen town councillors. 

BSB'WICKSHIBS. situated on the south-eastern 
extremity of Scotland, is houudt'd on the K. by tho (iermnn 
Ocean; on tlio N. by Xladdingtonslnrc; on the W. by Kox- 
burglisliiro and part of Kdinburghshiro; by the river Twml 
and i>nrt of Roxburgbshiro on tho S., and on the S.I''. by 
the tuwiibhip of Berwitde. Us inost northern point lies in 
fiC" 58' 30" N. luL, and its southern extremity, u]>on the 
Twc'cd, is in 55“ 36' 30". Its length is nlsnit 31 iniic.s, 
breadth 10^ miles, and area 302,051 arn'H. In 1881 the 
{Hipulatiou comjiriw'd 16,987 nnales and 18,416 females; 
total, 35,383—a dccreaso of 1103 since 1871. 

Tho surface of Bcnvickshiru is hilly to tho north nml 
west, and slopes towards the south and cast. The prin¬ 
cipal part of the county, seen from an emineiiee looking 
towards tho Tweed, appears a IcVt'l surfuee of tields, 
gardens, nnd trees, with towns, vil].ngvs, and castles int4‘r- 
pipcrwd ; it coutaiiis. boux-ver, sovcml eoiiridi^rnblo eleva¬ 
tions, and volleys watered by rivciw mid streamlets. There 
ere eighteen hills in the county, chiefly Isdongiiig to the 
I^aQiiiiermoor range, varying from 1248 to 1683 feet in 


height. The coast consists of bold rocky precipices of con¬ 
siderable height, and is almost iuaocessibio except at Kyc- 
inuutli and Coldingboiu bays, and at two or throe other 
pluceM, where sandy or gravel beaches at tlic fisit of the 
rocks arc uccessihlo to iUhing-boats. All tho streams of 
Benvicksliire, ext^ept tlio Kya and its trihutarics, whieli 
fall into the sea nt Eyemouth, and a few Imsiks which mu 
into the sea nt other places, flow Into the 'rweed. They 
oouslat of the Lander, Dyu, the Whitomlder, the Ulack- 
iiddcr, and a few others, all small. Coldingham Ixich has 
an area of 30 acres. 

The roads in lliu county amoiir-t to nearly 700 miles in 
Icngtii, and there Is also giKid rnilwiiy uccnnunudatioii. 

Thin but useless seuiiis of coal are found in the low¬ 
lands, u little limestone in various ]ilai-es, nnd clay-inml uu 
the bmiks of the Whiteadder and Blackmldcr. (iypsum is 
obliuncd in small quantities on tho hanks of tliii Wliiteaddi'r. 
Shell-marl, which is found in sevwal pla«'es, has Iwen 
worked in tho lurish of MtTtnii. Sandstono ]H>n'a4k*s tins 
gn'.atiT iMtrt «)f the county. Slutn of indifllTcnt quality 
has been workeil n«>ur l.auiler. Coarsu pudding-stone, tins 
(»ld i’e«l Sandfltoms of geologists, occurs; the outer pier at 
Eyemouth harbour is built of it, and ha.s long wilhstisrtl, 
without apparent waste, the storms of the rii-nnan Oee.in. 
At Or<lwcll and other places attempts have hcen made 1<« 
work some copper ore which has Iwen found, but without 
success. Gi-ologically tlio rocks of tho ooimty Inrloiig to 
the great Palinoxoie pcriml. TJie Siliiri.au of tli«) Soutln-rii 
lliglilatulK reach up into lierwjekshire, and cover a lirge 
tract of its surface. The equivaleiiUi of tho I^taigmynd, or 
Isittoin rucks of the Silurian are stx.-n at St. Abb's Xlend. 
Between Cildingham and Duiighis Burn, lusir C'ockbunis- 
path, beautiful sections of Old Red .Snudslouu are seen on 
the viiast. Tim Old Rwl is also well s'rn on tho Imuks of 
the Whiteadiier at Ihrstonliungh, near Duns, and in otlier 
I localities. Carhoniferuna rocks cover a largo area, and 
gn*nt niuss<-s of porplijTitic trap occur in sever.al pkaeus. 

Cliviftle, Soil, ami Ai/rirnUttre .—The elimatu of Ber¬ 
wickshire, from its geographical jiositlun oiicl its proximity 
to the Nurlli Sea, is colder and more suhjivt to sudden 
variations of teiiqK-raturo tiian tho mure inland nnd south¬ 
ern parts of the island. Yet the tnides of health issued hy 
the registmr-general show that it is uetunlly one of tho 
lieidllnest counties in Seutlund. Tho harvest is in general 
three weeks Inter than in the counties south of tho Ilnmbcr; 
hut the wealliiT, on the whole, is drier than in the western 
eonotius of Scotkand or tlie n»rth-wi«t of Kngbiiid, a vvty 
great advaiitngo in on ngricultornl point of view. Tins la 
nscrilH-d to tlie influence of two ranges of l[ig!i land, the 
Cheviot Kills on tho south, and the Ijunmcniioor Hills on 
the north, wliich oi'e eonuected by a range of lower hilla 
on tlio west; these buundarien embracu u conaidornble 
extent of country, ,nnd iindude the liasio of tlie Twcisl Im- 
twocn Uiem nnd the sen. This hiudii contains many smaller 
elevatiuns and dales, coniprchoiidiiig tho iiierso or lowlands 
of Berwickshire, the detoxed northern jmrt of the county 
palAtiiio of Durluim, and ports of the counties of Roxburgh 
and Selkirk. This tract of land shelves gradually from 
botli sides towards tho Tweed, wliich receives all its streams. 
It exiiikits t he most Improved practical system of husliandry, 
hy inciuis of which tho disadvantages'of a northern climato 
have liuen overcome, and n noil but nsKleratvIy fertile on 
the whole has been mailo to pruduec in iicrfection oil tho 
cr<)]is which were formerly confined to the more southern 
parts of the island. 

The hilly districts of the county are IHcak, cold, and 
uiqireductiv’c, except on tho lower sloju's, where tolorablo 
jMistures are found, in which a liordy race of sheep and 
cnttlu ore reared. In the midst of the hills tlicre am 
snvvral siiiull valleys which are eapniilo of cultivation, and 
tlic! indibtry nnd persm'eranee of the inhabitants have con- 
vcrleil many apparently barren moors and Iwga into tolerably 
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produdlvo nrnblo Iniul. Tbo lowlands bcinR more eliol- 
toml arc of coureo moro favourable to ap’icDltorc. Tim 
(llfTensiit kinds of soils, from tlie most cuiiijiuct cloys und 
loams to tlio loosest sand and puvel, often occur in a very 
small compass, not uiifn-qacntly in thn samu fluid, if it lio 
of any oonhiduraide extent. Most of the fanns imvn land 
nttaclicd to them of every variety and qmiUty, but on tho 
whole tho ('ood soils ]iruvaiL Tho best soils :int of it red¬ 
dish colour, indicating the preseiico of oxide of Iron in that 
state of oxidation in which it is most fuvonrnbte to vegeta¬ 
tion, und to which it is reduced when clay is burned wliicli 
contaiim It. In every part of ihn nonuty moors occur of 
greuter or less extent, some of which arc very poor. The 
Ihiu binck soil of tho moors is of a loose porous nature, 
covering a subsoil of an impervious till or hiirren clay. 

According to tho agricnltnml returns issued in 18811 the 
total number of acres under cultivatiuii in Ilerwicksbiro in 
that year was ltJl,50<), or rather inon’ than throe-tilUis 
of Ihu eiitiw area; only l<.'i,0(J0 acres being ponimucnt 
pastim*, meadow, or grass land, while 65,l>oy acres were 
ihwotcd to corn, 31,000 t<» green orojw, and CO.OflO acres 
to eJoviT and artificial grasses. Wheat was grown on iOUO 
.nen-s, Iwirley or lierH on 21,500, oals on 37,000, tnmips 
mid swisles oil 30,000, and ]K)tatoes on 3000. The live 
stock in the county In tin: tuunn year eonoisted of 6000 
horses, 1-1,000 heml of cattle, 26.5,000 sliu-p, and 4000 pigs. 

The fanns in llenvii k.shire are generally of considerable 
blxe, from 5tJ0 to lOOU a(Ti*s or mure, ami tenanted by men 
of good enpital, who pay their rents punctmilly, and culti¬ 
vate tlie laud in a regular and scientific manner. Lenses, 
generally for ninetwn years, are Almost aniriwsal; imd this 
may be considered as one of the chief causes of the blgh 
Klut<‘ of enltiration in which the land is kept, and the cx- 
[iciisiie improvements which huvels'cn miule by the tenants. 

'riu- fann-houKus and Imildings in this county, which 
were iomicrly clumsy and incommodious, or mere eottngi'S 
and linvel.s, .are now niristty of a very superior order, and 
bctbT adapted to the improved condition of the tenants 
and the more advanced slate of iigrirulturc. The cuttuges 
on most of tbo estates arc also of a snpi'rior description. 

There is a practii-u in llcm-ickshirc, advantagisius to all 
jiarlii's, of tfUing small portions of grass land to rottagers, 
inM-hanies, and Bmall tradesmen in villiiges, which enables 
them to keep a cow without being I'licumbcrcd with land. 
They pay a high rent fur the gntss, but this is the whole 
outlay. Several proprietors of .cows froqueutly join to hire 
the feed of n ndrl. Tl *' high rent remuiicmtcfl tbo fanners, 
and the. milk and butter of tbo cow aru cheaply obtained 
by the owners. The butter markids iiro chiefly supplied by 
them. On tho hills there is a coarse breed of catUe, wbicii 
fatten well in Ui« richer pa.stnn'8 of the valleys, and pro- 
dneo weJl-flavonn'd meat. The Bhort-horned oxen from 
Yorkshire and Dnrham arc in repute witii the larger farmers 
for stall feeding. The Iloldrmoss and Ayrshire cows are 
prcferml for tlw dairy and their calves. Tho farm liorma 
nro genorally of a nuddlo size, muscular und aidivc, with 
ciuan legs without much Imir on tlicm, nearer allieil in hhapo 
to tho coach-hni-sc than to tho heavy English cart-horse. 
Tlioy ar« mostly bred in tin- counties of Ayr and lAnaek, 
In tho west. There are several sorts of shci'p in Ikrwirk- 
shirc. On tlie hills the block-fared Twceddalc aiv most 
common, being strong and hardy, ami able to endure tlie 
Bcverity of the elimato. Tlicy arc homed, and tlieir wool 
Is coarse. In tho Merso and along the sloiam of the liilb 
the improved breeds have been intrwlnccd from the south, 
chiefly the Lelecstors. The Cheviot breed of hheep, which Is 
common in Roxburgbshiro, is also to be met with on tho lower 
rangn of lulls in Berwickshire. A very good breed lots 
been produewl by erossing tlio Clioviot witli the T.e!ee*ter. 
The MUtliduwii breed also has been tried, and found to 
niiBwvr well; but it is not so general os the Leicester and 
tho cross breeds above incntioned. 


Many of the cattle lairs held at Berwick, Dons, T.dudur, 
Coldstream, CiTcnlaw, ami 01db.am8tock arc very extensive, 
and .aro a iiieans of cshablishiiig great intcrcliangc between 
tho live stock of England and that of Scethuid. 

Berwiekshii-R contains thirty-oiio paiiabtw and parts of • 
two others. The connty returns on© mcinW to the House 
of Commons—the number of electors in IS63 being lH-16. 
Thu only royal hnrgh is Lander, which is a tni-tnhur of the 
lladdin^on district of burghs. 

Cipil lllftori/ nml AntiquUlft. —At tbo time of the 
Roman iiivxsion Benrickshiro apjiears to have bi-eii occu- 
]aeil by tho UtaJiui. It was afterwards invaded and 
poopleil by b.aQds of Saxons alKUit the middle of the fifth 
<-<-utury. This district was p.art of the kingdom of Nortb- 
uinl>erlnnd until the year 1020, vvhi-u it wa-s coded to 
Male'din 11, by the Karl of Noithumlierinnd. AUiut the 
eleventh century several Angln-.Saxon and Nonnan families 
fctlled in Ijerwiekslnre. Berwick then began to rise into 
im|Mirtancr, and beenmo for centuries after a point of con¬ 
tention b<'twi*i‘U the Switch and tho English. Grwnlaw was 
made tho county town by .Tames VI. in Novemls-r, 1(500. 

Tbo uuliqiiities of Ttenrickbliiro, ns might bo exiicctcd 
from its pii»itIon os a border comity, tliu seenu of miicb 
predatory warfare, arc iiilerostiiig. Thom nro tumuli, 
c.aims, military stations, and mined castles in .alinoat ever}- 
parish, and al. o the reinaiiis of Mimo religious houKos. One 
aisle reiiiains of the prior}' church of Coldinghain, niic of 
the oldest stnic.tim's iii Scotland. Dryburgh Abbey, Eilin's 
Ifall (to Ilia X.E. of Duns, on the N. slope of Cockburn 
Liw), Corkbnnisputh 'I'owcr, Fast t'astle, Earlston Tower, 
and 'I'hirlstnuu Castle arc some of the many antlipiities 
of tho county. 

BER'Yli (from Pi'rsian htlur, Litiii hrri/Um) is a sili- 
eate of aluminium and beryllinni, which crystaUlzes in the 
hexagunul or rlioinliohwirul system. This mineral species 
uccurH in hexagniml prisms without regular tennlnatioiis, 
with n etenvage parallel to the liasal plane, hut iiidistinet; 
the froehiro is conrhoidal or uneven, the lustre is vitreous 
or resinous, ami It is traus]»ureiit or hubtranshu-ent. Tlie 
hardness varies from 7*6 to 8, and the sjiceitic gravity from 
2*C5 to 2'76. The com]x>sitmn of a tyjiieal specimen— 
berylla, 14*11; nlumina, 19'0; silica, C7*0. The colour is 
usually gri'Oii, passing into blue and yellow, but great 
vnriatiuns are produA^il by the (piantity of oxide of iron 
pTfSi-nt. 'J'hc clear and transparent varieties are liigbly 
prized us gems; of these the emerald is tho rich green 
(emerald green) variety, when- tho nohmr is prohiWy due 
to idirominm, of which it contains nnder 1 per cent. 
'J'hc aijiiamarinef or pre-cions beryls aru those clear beryls 
of a hca-green, jhiIu bluish, or bluish-green tint. 

This mineral species may he distlngniKlied from apatite 
by its greater harness, and from groi’u lourmallnu by the. 
ervstallino form and hardness; the longitudinal striations 
of the prism are also valuable .aids fur distinguishing this 
spi-eic-s from other hexagonal iiiitiemis. Beryls have beuii 
found in the gninites of Cornwall and Ahenleeii, in gneiss 
in BaniV, and in nn altered limestone at I’ortsoy, Scothind. 
In Ireland they have been found in the gr.inito$ of Monrnc 
nnd L-inxb-r, and in quartzite, in Donegal. 'Bhey are found 
in numerous other loc.-ilitios throughout the world. The 
lineal emeralds come from a ilolomite at Muzo, Colombia, 
but largi* ti]>ta-iuieiis li.-ivo bivn fuuiiil in Siberia (In granite) 
nnd in Upper Egypt. Aquamarinca come ftrincipnlly from 
Sils-ria, Jliuduslaii, and Brazil. Very large crystals, but 
s(-ldi>m trnns)>.arcnt, have been obtained from North America. 

Of remarkable emeralds oiiu btdongiug to tho Duke of 
Devoii.shiru may l>e inoutuniwl. It weighs nearly 9 oz.. Is 
a regular hexagonal prism 2 j inches long by alsmt 2 inches 
in dliiineter. Annther beantifni Kpocinu-n. in tbc posHec.^ion 
of Mr. Boresford-llope, weighs (5 oz., and cost X500. A 
flue aquamarine belonging tu Dum Pedro weighs 225 oz., 
and one !u tbo colluctiou uf Mr. Bereiiford-Hupu weighs 
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8) oz., and TneiiBurcs 4 indies in len'^h; it is fmn the } form ctUciuin, barinm, and Rolumbinm or tantalum, mul to 
lumdle of King •loacLim Murat's sword. inulate silicon and zirconium. He it was wlio first gme 

Tbo vhIuo of these gems depends grcntl)’ on the colour modem uuiljrtical chemistry that exactneRH on wbicli its 
and brilliancy, and on their being fret! from flaws. viilne depends. He oo>oporAtcd witli 1)alton in pstnhlisliing 

BZSYIi'IinJlC. Soc (lUM'iNiUM. llie atomic theory, and detennined tho equivalents of the 

BKB'YZ is the typicai gennsof n family (noi-ycida‘)nf I elements with great exactness. Tiie blnw-pipe, first intn>- 
AnANTifoiTKMroii. The Derycidw uro distinguished by ; duoed by Itergmanu and Oahn, became in iiis kands an 
their general aspect, tiieir htrgi; strongly scmitcd scales, I instrument of almost magic (Kiwer. lie was the unthor of 
the cxistenre of s}iar[> furrows and streaks on the* bones of \ numerous works, of which tho best known is the “ I.Urebok 
the skull, face, or gill-rovers, thr serratures or spines of i Kemion” (Text-book of Chemistry), nn important work, 
the opercular hones, and the general stoutness and acntencss which hiu been tmnslatiMl into every Ji)nro)>can languiigi*. 
or angularity of the spinous iin-rnys. *J'he ventral fins on: BXftANpON, once tiui capital of Tmuchc-Comte, now 

t&ororac, that is, placed below the pectoral fins; and they of tho department of Douhs in France, stands on the river 
liavo more tlmn live soft rays in addition to the sphie. Doulw iu 47“ 15'N. lat., G” 2'K. Ion., 25(1 miles S.K.fn)ni 
There arc present eight irrmcAfoster/n/ji, whieli are bony Paris, on a branch of the railway to Lyons. The pipnlution 
rays supporting a fringe or membrane wliich closes the gill- in 1H82 was 57,(107. Tlio princifud and more ancient lairl 
opening. Tim body is coven'd witli ctciniid Hi-ules, wliich of the town is built on a pcuinsula fciniml by the river on 
ill the genus Aiioploguster arc entirely absent, while in ! its left bank; this is joined to the part on the opposite, hank 
Monoceiitris (hey arc very large and Ismy, forming 11 ri^<l i by a stone bridge, the foundatioiis of which ore of lioiiian 
plate of armour. The eyes are lateral, and in most of the ‘ eoiistnictioii. The istlitniia of tlic {K'liinsuin consists of n 
genera ore large. Tectii are found in tJie jaws and pilute. maas of ruck, on vrhieli tho eitmh-l is built. Tin* eitiulc) 
'J'lio head is provided witii large cavitie-s, eovered with thin eoiiimands tJin approoclie-v from tlie N., but Is itself com* 
akin for the sifcrclion of mucus, Niarly all the memlaTS mnndcil by tlie hills on the K., S., and S.W. To defend 
of this family are deep-sea fishes; tho genera Pulyndxia the .appnmclies in these dii'cctions several forts liuve Itccn 
and Beiyx have been found in 345 fathoms. Another vciy* ! constructed, and those outworks altogcUier renJ<e Hestinvon 
rai-u gi-nuB, Melamplmes, must, to judge from the smidl , a fortress of tlio first class, and mic of the strongest mili- 
aizo of its eyes, live at a still greater deptli. Holoceninmi I tiiry {lotiitionH in Europe. 

andMyripristisareKurfae.efishes,and areesteeiiied as fui>d. llcsanfon is n wcll-huilt town; the lionses arc nil of 
Many of (lie Bcryculu: liave hrillinnt red mid blue colours stone, and two or three stories liigh. The streets are wide 
or golden tints. None enter tho Itritisli swis, but they are and regular, tho squares sp.'iciuiib and <»niamenf(sl with 
umaiiionts of the iutcrtropieid seas. Oa« {/lohxvHfrum /«»nntaiiis, TJien; is a fine promenade in the city fonin-d 
hmgipiuttr) is eullisl the Welshman in .Tninnieo, the Jted • out of tins goideiis of tlio (frandvello I’nliwc, and another 
man at St. Thomas’, the Cardinal at St. Duiningo, and tlic of great extent railed Chimuirs {Camjnit MvrUn»\ wlii«*h 
Squimd in Carolina—iiiuncs sprinpng fn>m its red tints. runs along tho Uonbs. Tlie most rttmarkahlo wlifices in 
The genua lloryx occurs in Madeiia, tlie trojiical Allan- the town arc the CuthcHlral Church of St. Jean, wliich was 
tic, and the sens of Jaimu and Australia. It has one built in the clevcntli rontur}*, and is decorated with ]iiuiil- 
dorsal fin with several sjiiiies, nn anal witli four sjiines, ami ings by the iKfst mastom and witli bcveml fine si-ulptures; 
ft forked ciunluL TJiere aro five coninil teetli both on tho ] tho churches of Iji Madeleine, St. Pierru, and St. Fraufois- 
pnlatiiio bones and the vomer. Xavier, the hospital of St. .lacques, the p.iIu«*o and eolli-gu 

III tho genua Myriprialis the nir-hlaiider is divided by ti built by Cardinal Ommlvcllo and his fallicr, tlio luwii- 
contmetion ill two parts, the anterior of whiuli is connected house, the court-house (in whieli tho parihunent of the 
with the organ of hearing. province formerly sut), the barracks, the theatre, and the 

This family is found nbiindanfly fossil. 'I'he genera public library, which is adorned with statues and contaiiM 
Jlcryx, Ilolocciitrum, and MyriprisHs are found in the 300,000 volumes, besides some valuable manuscripts. A 
formations of tho Cretaceous period, together with many passage cut tlmmgh the rock on which the citad«d stands, 
other genera now extinct. and called J,a I’arU TViIrtce, is a Homan work, and formed 

BS&ZB'UANXn: or BKB'ZlXINi:, ft sclcniih* of part of an aqueduct hy which pure water was conveyed to 
coppur found in Sweden mid the Hartz. It oontaiiis alsiut tlic town from Arcier, a distance of .5^ miles. 

10 prv cciiL of wlcnium, and is a soft silver-white mineral bciuiui^on gives tUl« to an archbishop, whose see consists 
that nndergocs decomposition rapidly in tin* air. of the deportments of Bonbs mid Hauti'-Snbne, ami under 

BX&ZE'LIUS or BBRZEL, JOHAN JACOB, an whoso ecclcsiosliral Bapcrintendence ore the sec's of Verdun, 
illuKti'iuus cimniical philosopher, was bom in 1779 at Ilellcy, Saint-t>id, and Nancy. The High Court and tlio 
Vttfonmuio, near Linkiipiiig, in Swinlen. He stu«li«*d University Academy of Boson^m exercise jurisdiction over 
rmxticJiis and clmmistry at IJpwdiu His first public ap- tho departments of Uonbs, Ilaute-Saune, and Jura. In 
pointmeiit was that of junior professor of pharmacy and coiinoctioii with the academy thcroarc In tlie town o college, 
chemistry at Ujisalo. Hem he intnKluccd the incihisl a school of medicine, and ft faculty of arts. Tho town also 
of teocliing chemistry practically, wiiilst Ins predecessors jioskchscs tribunals of first instancu and of ciiinmcrco, un 
had required their jmpils to listen to Icctunss unillustruted ei-clesiastical seminary,u museuni of natural history, scliools 
hy experiment. Tu 1H15 he was made a knight of tlio order of artillery and design, an institution for deaf mutes, aii 
of Vasu, and in 1818 ho became pi’rpelual swTctary to tho academy of sciences and arts, and a museum containing 
Academy of Sciences, nn office whieli lie retained till his antiques, paintinga, &c., wbich wero Ix'qiieatlied by tho 
death. In 1821 he received tins grand cross of the *)rdcr nrclntect Paris to his native city. 

of Vasa, ftiid in 183.5 he was foiled to the peerage with the Bosanfim is a place of considcmhlo manufacturing 
title of biiTon. In the snimner of 1818 he wo-s attackwl industiy; ita poeition on tim Douhs, which is navigable, aud 
with paralysis, and on the 7 th of August he bn'utlied out on the caual which unites tho Wionc and tho ^ino, makes 
Ills mighty spirit. His intellect was not in tho least ira- It (he centre of an important trade, Tho chief'nianufac- 
pairvd hy the approach of death,and nji to tlio last wc find tuns is that of the works of watches and clot^, iri which 
Jiim dictating bis diemical idfsas and suggesting important sc'vernl tliousand persons aro employed, and in which iu- 
oxpsriments. His discfjveriw^—the result of half a centnry dustry the town has hecomo a rival to Gensva, producing 
of uninterrupted and successful laliour—ore too many to bo upwards of 600,000 wotclies annnolly. Hosiery,'coarse 
liere fully enumerated. lie discovered the elements selenium woollens and cottons, carpets, wall-paper, hardware, stoves, 
and thorium, oud was the first to exhibit in the metallic liqucursjand artificial flowers arc manufactured. Thoroaro 
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nlsii imn*{oDndriot>, cliina-worki, tannoriofl, several larf^ 
Itrctvoriofl, and <>8tahliKlimeiita for bleaching wax. The trade 
«f tiic town cciiieists in its iiiduHtrml products, and In wine, 
brand)*, broadcluth, grocCTiiw, iron, and coat 

Biihan^n is a very ancient city; it woh called by the 
Koinnna IVson^m, of wliich the inudcm name is a slight 
i-omiption. Julius Oesnr, wlio ucenpied it ii.c. &C, in 
order to protect tlie Sdqu.tni, whose capital it wiu, from the 
(lorninns under Ariovistus, spisuks of it ns one of Ihu 
lurgCNt Mild htnnigest cities of Gaul. The city wok groiitly 
improved under Aurclinn, in whotw honour n triumplial arcli 
w.is erected, winch, though much mutilated, still cxiots. 
'Whilst under tho Itonuin dominion Besan^ou was the sent 
of one of the most fujiious schools in Umil. Near the tuwu 
lire tlic mills of tho luiciimt amphitheatre, which must have 
hei-ii iihlo to hold 20,000 spe(:tat4irs. After being many 
tiiiii-H liesiegi-d, Ktunned, dcmoluthcil, and rebuilt, from tlie 
lime of Attiln till the fifteenth century, the city then fell 
to Austria, by which {wwer it whs ceded to S^uiiii at tho 
treaty of MUiister. Loiiiii XIV. euphiDHl it in 1000, uiid 
{(iiiee then it has belonged to Fraucu. In 1814 and 1815 
it was iuvi'Ktod and lioinliardi'd by the nllics, iiml iti the 
war of 1870-71 it foniiiHl au iiii{H)rlant posiliou in tho 
imivi'iueiits of the Freurh nrmy. 

BKBSAIIA'BIA, the most BOUth-webtojly provillee. of 
the Hussian empire, consisls of those portions of Turkey 
lying between the Dniester and tlie I’mtb, which were 
wrested from the Turks by the treaty of Uuclmrost in 1812; 
tlii‘y previously formed tho iiurtii-eHsterii of Moldavia 
mill the lliiiljak, or Bessorubia proper, mid now constituto 
tiuiliT tlie ItiiKKUinn one of the pnivinrus ineluded in whut 
is ilesigriatcd “tho Soothem llcgion.” 

’J'lie liiissum province of Bessarabia eniit.'uns an area of 
17.2.'»l English square miles; it extends betwtM'u 44“ 45' 
and 48" -to' N. lat., and ti5' and <10^ tlO' E. Ion. It is 
bonnded on tlx* N.K. and K. Iiy tiin Bussian provlneeH of 
1 ‘iiilulia and Clicnon, from wliich it is scparnteil by tlie 
Diiicsler; on tlie S. by tho Danube, wliich Hcqmrntcn it 
from the Dohmdse.lia; on the W. hy the linn of the Pruth, 
by wliieli it is scjuuiitcd from Kooiiiania; and on the N.W. 
by that }>art of tho kingdom of Anstriuii Galieiii railed 
the Bnckowiiic. By the treaty of Paris of 185Cn slight 
rectiricAliun of its Iwundaries took place to e.\vlude Kussia 
from any conUiil of the navigation of the iMiiuho; but tho 
territory then ceded hy Bussia was restored to her by the 
treaty of Berlin in 1878. 

If Bessarubia wore properly cultivated there are few 
coiintrli’s which would •mqiURS it in jmslnctiveiiess. The 
linger portion of it, whicli iieti to the north, is u sueression 
of gently undulating country*, with a deep layer of fertile 
soil. The wjutbeni part, or Builjak. Js less favourable fur 
culture. Tbe principal river is the Danube, which bordiTS 
it on the south fmm tho mouth of the Prutli to the Bbu-k 
Si'ii, and includes tho three cliunncis already mentioned, 
which form the large islands of Zutukn, Tsliurul, und Leti, 
mid several minor omit. Thu other rivers uru the Pruth, 
the .Taipnch, Kugalnik, tho Sornta, tlic Dniiwtcr, and otlu-rs 
of htis importanco. There are several small lakes in tlic 
Mutliem lialf of tlio prorince, some of fresh w'atcr and 
wjini of salt. 

The climate is in general mild, salubrious, andagrei'ablo; 
the grape, the finer kinds of fruit, and melons grow in tlic 
open air. Tho steppes of the Budjok, liowcver, having no 
shelter from trees or woods, are aomotimos so hot in sum¬ 
mer that the grass williors; yet* tlie vicinity of the Car¬ 
pathians and the more remote range of the Balkan for¬ 
tunately prevent this extreme heat from being of long 
duratioo in ordinary scasous. The winter is jiiurcitigly cold 
in them districts, which ore unprotected by tho higiilaiids 
or mnnntaiiu. 

Binco Bossorahia has been Incorporated with tlic Russian 
dominions the cultivatiuii of the soil has Ixivu rapidly im¬ 


proving, and numerous colonies liaro been settled in the 
iicartof the country*. Notwithstanding these immigrations, 
very extensive dwtricts of productive land lumain eitlicr 
uncultivated or arc only used as pasture for cattle and 
sliecp. The desmptious of grain raised in Bessarabia are 
wheat, barley, millet, and particularly kukurux or maize, 
the meal of which is snltslituled for whcq^oii tlom. Tho 
com-h-mds, from the facilities for export afforded by tho 
ports of RC-ny and Ismail, are situated chiefly in that 
diri'cHon; but. in griieral, the wont of markets fur grain 
discourages cultivation. Tiio vine, flax, bump, toltucco, and 
numerous fruits and vegetables arc ciiltirated. Tho northern 
dlstrie-ts pruduee lino forest trees suitable for sliipbuUdlng. 
'file gri*at rcsonrec of the province is, however, the rearing 
of honied cattle, horses, and sheep; for the steppes of the 
Rudjnk abumid in exis-lli‘ut gras.s, and the northern dis¬ 
tricts in rich menilows and postures. Private individuals 
inuintain studs of givat extent, and the districts of Yassy 
and Kiiutiu are eelebiated for the number of hor-Hos they 
rear no less limn the cxcellencu of the breeds. Tbn bufTala, 
nml many varieties of game, birds, and fish are uinong tho 
nniinals of the country. 

Tim prineipiil mineral pruilnet of this province is salt, 
whicli is obtained in emisider.'ihln qnantitiew from (he laken 
in the Budjnk. 'I'lie previnen also yields loiltjictre, coul, 
hay-xidt, Glauber salt, alnbaster, nmrhie, and lime. 

Bessarabia divided luto six distriets—Rhotin, the 
capital of whicli i.s the town nud fortress of the Kaine nonio; 
Yiissy, chief town Bcitzy; Urkboi or KislienefT, chief town 
KinheiielT; Bender, chief town of that name on the Dniester; 
Akeniiiiii or Akkyeniiaii, the chief town of which uow bi-sirs 
tlie sninc name, and wax called Alba .lulia in the time of 
' tile Komnus; and iMiiail, whoso capiml of the same name 
I lies oil the Kilo rliniiuel. Tho population of the whole 
pmviiiee, ni-cording to the Intiwt oflivial estimate, was 
‘ I,.'1I4,1!11. It cunipriM’s Molduiians, Kuseinnx, Greeks, 
•lews, Ariiu'uiun.s, and voloumls. The chief inhabit.ints an* 
till! Mulihn i.-uis. Tlieir language is tlie Moldavian, n singular 
niinlley of n Sclavoniau dialect with Imtin and Italian; it 
I is full of diphthongs, uml has licmc wqiiireU a certain 
I (legn'C of rielmess and cuphuny. They profess tho orthodox, 

, or Ru.sso-GriH'k faith, and are n tall, handsome, slim race 
of men. 'rijc women have the vlmmcter of being niiivli 
morn indasirions than the men. Tho Russians aio tho 
chief nrtixaux, and the (Si'eckR the chief dealers. 'I'liure is 
a moderate eonimeren in and nut of the province, but very 
few inauufautiires. Tim towns und villages uru for the 
most ])art dirty nml eomfortlexx. 

BU'SSI*, FRSBDBICH WILHELM, one of the 
first of modern astronomers, was born at Minilen, 22iid 
.Inly, 178-1. In 1810 he pnhlislied an important work 
containing his rexearebes on the orbit of the great comet of 
1807, which gnmcil him the Ijalondo miHlal of tho Paris 
Academy of Scieiu-es. The same )enr ho wax appointed 
by tbn King uf Pinssia director of a new observ*Atory ut 
K<»ingxbcrg,w*lipn' he su|H>rint<‘nded the erection and mount¬ 
ing of the instnuneniB. Here lie reinaiiieil, diligently pur¬ 
suing his axlninuinieal laltunrs, until his death, which took 
place at the obseri'Atnry, 7th March, 1846. Among the 
nioro iinpovtiiiit of his eontrilmtions to Uiu scleuce of 
uslruiiumy may he enumerated tho publication, in 18t8, of 
tliu r'litidaineala Astruuomiee,’' founded on tlie Greenwich 
ohflervationx of Bradley, which by clown years’ lalwur ho 
reduced to order, carefully determined tho errors of Brad¬ 
ley’s comparatively imperfect instniments, and eliminated 
from these works those fuudnineutal uiiil universal constants 
the application of which to any crude observation enables 
the astronomer to state exactly wbat the place of tho 
observed object would Iw, had it lieen observed not from 
tho moving platform of the earth, but from an invarlablo 
{Miiiit in the centre of tho planetary system. This work, of 
the highest value to ailranomcrs, w.’is completed by lliu 
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“Tiibtil® KoRiomontana;,” issued in IHSO. lie was nlK<» 
tin! nutlior of n work on Die "ScuondB Pcndiilinn" for 
nerlln, of “ Astronomicnl lieKcaroluii ” (in two volmnos, 
18^1-42), of aonii! {K>]Milnr lectures on (Lstnuioitiy wliioh 
were pnblislied after Iiis dcatli, and of Hourly 200 be|i{ir;i(e 
]>apcrs on uut^iiuniiral siibjiT.ts. 1‘y u w-rk's of jiutlont 
ubservalions cxy'ndlii}' over yenm Ito ubOiiiied tbe 
annual pamlliix of the fixed star. 111 Cvfpii. Hu pnuniKed 
os tlic bc!Kt c»f all mode's of fixing llie iutitude, ubsorratioii 
l>y ft telcHcupfi swoopini; mi arc at ri^bt unylvs t<» tbe meri- 
diaii, and determined tile mass of Saturn's riu^ tbmn»b 
their dlsturbiiif' etl'ect on tim satellite 'I'ititn. He also 
prepared n catalogue of blurs, cxleiidin;' to the iiinllt mnj{- 
nitude witliiu the xoin; from 15" N. to 15“ S. declination, 
making over 75,(IUO oiisc-rvatiuns for (bis purpose. Con- 
eeniiu}; the valne of his lalsmis n p«m)ieteiit Itritisli crllie 
liON obseift'ed, that ‘‘no iiian in recent times nmon;; the 
uulliv.'itors (if nstrnnoiny has neliiev'ed u surer ininiurtnlily 
tbmi liesscl's; not n step can lie taken lieiiceforth in advance 
unless it departs from sonic point tliat Im been fixed by 
tins most remarkable jierson." 

BES SEMEB STEEZo ^'<*0 Ikon. 

BETCH'WOBTH, u\illiio<- of Surrey, 5 miles from 
Itei^ate, niul 21! from lanuitm by tbe SoutliM-.isteru Ilail- 
wiiy, is ple.asantly situated iu tlio valley of tlie M»le. Tlio 
clmrcli, jiarlly rebuilt iu IHtO, eoutaiiis wnne infeivstin^i 
incnioi'ials. At CelcLworlli I’aik, a spot of {Hfuliar Is-anty, 
are tin: ruins of a CiU^tellated mniision of llie lifteeiilli eeii> 
tiny, ooeiipyin;' an clevali'd knoll oij Die western Iwiik 
of the Mole, 

BE'TEL. See Aukca, <'it wn-.v. 

BETH'ANY. alsiut o miles from Jemsalem. at tlio forit 
<if Mount Olivet. 'I'iie whole iinjiortanee of the placi' is 
derived from New Testament liistory. it bcin" never nieii- 
tioiicd in the Old Testaiiu-nl or llie A]MMTyp]ia. It was 
the resideiie.e of la)4iinis and his sisleis, nn<l u favourite 
retreat of Clirist. On the situ of lletiiaiiy there is 
now a village inliabitisl by Arabs ealhsl *• Iji/;iriyeh,” or 
Dll! “Town of L'l/anis,’' where what are said to In* Die 
iioiLse of Simim Die leper and Die ^mve of L-ir.anis an* 
shown. 'I'lie nppearnneeor Die latter certainly eonesjiandM 
wilii vvlint is said aliout it In Serijiture. 

BETHSS'DA was the nuine. of u tank or p>H>t snr- 
vouiuled liy live hulls or iKirelies near the Sliee)i-}^tc. 
■Ivnisalent. Tradition now points out this lank or ]sh )1 
iie.ar tiio ftatc of St. Stejiheu, at tlie ea.st bide of tlie inoun- 
lalii on whieb tbe temple s 1 <km 1 , wberc Diere is an eiiiply 
tank 120 feet Ioiik mid *10 feet bnsid, walled round with 
stones, but without witter. 

SETH'LBHEM. n t own in the t'nited Stati s of NiirDi 
America, on the norlli liank of Die river Is'lii^li, is <18 miles 
X.W. from I’ltiladelphia. it vrns bi-ttldl hy the Momvians 
imder Count Zinzeinloif iu 1741. Tl is a neatly-built town, 
niid contains a Inr^' ehnrcli of Dothic nreliitis-tiire. 'riieru 
is u brldRc over tbe lA-Iiif'h 4<l6 fivt loiifT, and tin* I.iOn;'h 
canal ^msses by the side of the river lliiviiit'li lltu lower 
part of the town. The popnintion in 1K80 w:is 4512, 
chiefly Moravians. 

BETB'LSHEBI HOSPITAI^ or tile llosjiitnl of 
St. M.'vry, licthieliem, was orlKiimlly fmuided In 1247 as a 
reliRious liimse liy Simon KiU Mary, a eitizen of l^oiidon, 
U|nin bvudB in the inirish of St. Ibitulpli Without, Kislinjis- 
I'ate. .\fter the ilissulutiun of inonasleries it was cnnilod 
ill 1547 to till! mayor, commonalty, and citizens of l/oiidon 
.as .III hospital for Jumaties, and U'came eomimnily known 
as “ ISedlam." The i‘nlar;'cinciitof theestnlilishincut haviti;; 
fs'e-ome iievessary, wiiile the oii;'iual nei^iliboiirhofsl linil 
bwimo close and confined, the new hospital of Jletlilehem, 
os it was then called, was (siminenisHl in 1C75 on n plot of 
ttround near Ijmdiiii Wall. Tins stnicture, liowever, in 
turn gave way to a fitter bulliiin;; iTccted in 1814 in a 
eommodiou# bituation soulh of Dm Thiunes. 
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BBTH'ZiBBEM*JVDAH. EPHHATK. nr EPB- 
HATAB. SO culled to disUnguish it from ItclhlelieiD of 
Zelmlun (Jus. \ix. 15), ktaiids on a rising-ground fi miles 
S.E. of .Tentsideni. It never was a larpi town. The earlier 
name of Uetlileliem wan Kphrutah ((Jen. xxxv. Ifi. Ill; 
xlviii. 7). It was fortified by IteholHiom (2 Chnni. xi. 5, d). 
It was till! seeiiv of Itucliers dciiDi and burial (tieiL xx.sy. 
Ifi), tbe native pbu-e of Sainuel’s father (I Smn. i. 1), the 
residence of Hoax and Hutli (Ruth iv. 11), and tim birtli- 
plncc of David (1 Sam. xvtL 12). It wus once e.sptured 
by Die J’liillstines (2 Sam. xxiii. 14). Tho lionsc of Buaz, 
the juiliiiiiony of David, was bestowed by him ou Chitnhom 
tlifl Dilendite, and bis-atnu the klioii or inn on the great 
rood to l‘ig.vi>t. It was the last rallying-]x>iiit of the 
remnant «f dudah after tho mvaKion of Nebneliiulnczznr 
(der. xll. 17), anil the bUthplace of our Is>n1 (Luke ii. 11). 
The pious Kinpn'sa Helena litiill a Itnndsumc eliureh in Dm 
form of a eross iivitr Die n]Hit in wliich Dhrisl is Mijiposed 
to liiivi! heen bom, wliicli remains to tins day. This elaireh 
was much embeilished by her son ConstunUiic. 

I A miiinistery of great extent accumniiidatcs Dn'ck. l-'itiii, 
} mid Artrii'iiian monks, who have the eliurgenf guarding tlio 
i (.'liajH-l ef tile Nativity, vvbieh is avast grollu out out of 
j Dio iviek and )inved vviDi niurble. It iunilnins three nitnrs 
I csmst.vntly Hglited U]i with silver lumps. One of these Is 
said to occupy the s]Hit on vvliicli (Oirlst was lM>rii, Die 
J reeiind tlic place of the man'tiT, and the third Die s)Kiee in 
j whieli tiMik place the adoration of the Magi, ropidatieii 
alsait dfiUO, most of whom are Dlinsliaos, iind vvlin aie 
1 eliielly employed in the maimfactuo' of Is-iuls. erueilixes, 
I .niid ivisaries, which atv vended to Jiilgriiiis vviio result to 
i Die village as a saen-d Klirhic. 

BfiTHUNE takes its name fioni a slmiigly-forlilled 
j town in Krams' in the department of i*as de C'.alais, with a 
j eolb'ge and till'd hihabitnnls. sitniited on a rm-k iilxive the 
Jiretti IH miles N. hy W. froniArras. 'J'he town is jm-tty 
well Imiil. :md jiossei-ses a large snuare, the einitro of wliieli 
is iieeiipieil by an old lower of isld eonstruetion. The 
town-hall, whieb stands on one side of tills K<]tiare,nnd lliQ 
]iriiieipal (Dot]ue)eliiircll,ri!nitirkubie for tin' light elegance 
J of its nave, are the mily Imildlngs of imjsirtanee. Ibithune 
has a piiliiie library; nianufnetures of soap, oil, lawn and 
woollen clotb; salt I'cruiericK, beet-rout sugar faelorb s, tuii- 
yards. and n gin distillery. 'I'lic truile of tho town in its 
iiidnstiial prodnets, and iu com, wine, brandy, olengiiious 
scrds, clicese, ebiircoo], iiom, potierv. &c., is nincli faeilitnted 
by till! T.avve and lians^* einiuls, wbieh liero mci-t In a eoni- 
nion b.ahin. Tlii! first lulesinn weils wore bored iu ildthunc 
and its iieiglilsmrlioud. 

BETBY’LUS is a genus of Hi'mkMU’TKKA Ixilonging 
to the group Pi: I'l voRA. The Inscels of tins genus am litt le 
four-vvinged flies, remarkable lor Dieir large depressed 
heads; they nn' not very uulike ants in theirnpuenrance, 
anil are founil in flowers iind someUmes on the lenvcH of 
slmibs, to wliieh they resort in seureli of small caterpillars, 
wlileJi Diey ston- iip in rolls to nourish their fatnru pmgeny. 
They ore ehieilv found in dry and sandy sitruilions. 
BETJUA'NA. See Ukchuana. 

BETON'ICA or BET'ONY. Sec Stacii vs. 
BETROTH'AL or BETBOTB'KEOT menus thivt 
a man mid woman pledge their troth or truth to un» 
niiotlier to enter at sinne convenient time, fixisl or nndo- 
tenniiieil, intothe slate of matrimony. In tin: law of Mosea 
Diere arc provisions respecting the state of the virgin vvlio 
is hetnithiHl. Ju the !Riiman lunr ttm ‘^spoosalia” or 
butrolhniunt is defined lx* a “promise of a future mar¬ 
riage." AcciirdingJy “ sjioiisa" signifies u woman promised 
ill marriage, and “ spousns " a man who is engaged to marry. 
Sponsalift could tube plnco after tbe jswtioe were seven 
years of oge. (“ Digest,” 2fl, tit 5.) In Kngland formal 
engagements of this kind won' usnni down to the time of 
the RefonuaDun. 
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n»! noTtliern nMiimo, including tlic noillicrn En^'lihhnnd 
<lio Scotch, ra]1«nl this ciTeinoHy hy ths vxpnsHivo term 
huHti-Jatting, (tThmul-JiiffiUHi/, In Uonnuny thejiurtics iim 
ciillcd Tcspeclivcly “ hnmt'* Jinil “ hriliiiiKum” (bride niul 
hridi-^iYiimi) from llio timo of tho Iwtiitthiiiput (verlobuiig) 
until tlic murrm^;; nnd it is iisu.iI to ndrertiso the be- 
tnitlinl ill ni!ws|uiper8, both of tlic town of tbo bride niid 
of that of the bridejpwmi. 

BltT'TA is n ftenus of (isliCfl of the order Ai'Atitiioi'- 
TMKTtitl, nnd Isdnii^ to tho sanio family nx tlie clindiiii;' 
piTeli or Anaiiak. Aspeciesof thispmns(/ieffo 
is dumesticateii by the Slaniosu nnd trained t<» lijrhl. An 
exeelleiit nreoniit of llio ImbltK nf lliig lisli is pven by 
1 >r. Cantor hi his “ Cutalo|rnc of Midaynu Fishcn.” “ Wioii 
tli» fihh is in a state of quid, with tlie Jins nt n-st, the dull 
<'oloiu‘8 jin-seiit iiolliiii}' rem.ivkable. Ihil if twoaiel»niu;rlit 
within Mjrlit of eaeli other, or if one sees its own inuis'e in 
u hsikiiie-plass, the little riTnlure Iwoomes Kndiieiily ex- 
eited, the rai>s>d fins and the whole Isidr shine with nietnllk- 
«•(■]om•^l of duzalino beauty, while the pi-ojectisl pll inem- 
lir.-iiie, w.-uin*; like n hlaek fn'll round the tliiuit. ndds 
sonietliiii" I'mtestjiie to the p-iicnd nppanince. In this 
state, of irritation it ni.ikes repeahsl darts ut- its mil or 
refieeti'd antapmi.-t. Hot the fi.s|i. when out of eiu-li other’s 
richt, insiiiiitly iH-emne quirt. This (leseri]tti<>ji of tiieir 
-ii'.tions wa.s drawn iiji in iK40, at Shipipoie, by » p'litle- 
iiian wlio IkuI roceivoil a present of several from the Kiiijr of 
Siam. They wi-re kiqit singly in glasw*s of water, fed with 
the Inn'a; of mosqultis'S, and had tims Ihed iii.iiiy nnniths. 
Tim Siamese arc us iiifaliiatud with eomlKUs of fliesc tishes 
as llie Mniny.s aie with their cock fight.s, nnd stake euii- 
sid'-ralde Minis, and soinctiines their lIlM-ity and that of 
their families, oil till! issue. The lieeii.se to exhibit fish- 
tights is fanned, and yields a eoiishh'rahle revenue to the 
erown. 'I'he sjHTies aismiuls in the rivulets at the frsit rtf 
hills of I’eiiang. 'J'lie iiihnhilanls n.imo it ‘Pla-Kal.’ or 
the • Fightiiig-fisti.' hut llio kind kept esjsTially for lighting 
IS an artifieial variety eiiltivated for tin* purpose.” 

In the geiiiiH Hetta tlie doi>nI Ihi is short and without 
.any pungent spine; the ventral fin has tiiesoft my.s, tlie 
outer iM'ing produeed; llm anal fin is long. The line of 
fK'rfomted wales whieh niiis along the side t>f liony Jislies 
is intciTupted or altogether n-niitiiig in this family. As in 
Aiinbas, the gills arc eonstnietod for retaining waler. 

BETTING or WA’GXBING, a i.raetiee tis. well 
known to need dehnilion. which has eoim' down fnmi the 
Mirliest limes, is now' l•xtonsiecly priwuleul fhroughont. 
eiviliteil society, and moie «‘speeially so wlierevcT tlie Kng- 
lish laiipingn ut s]s>ken. Kiery kind of sport is made a 
iiieuns of Is'ttiiig. but that of iiorse-rncing is l»y far tlie 
most |K<pular, and the amount of money which ehaiiges 
Jmnris over some of the nmro imiHirt. 1 uL im'CS reaelies 
an eiionnonH sum. The selti-shncus, foliy, and miseiaef rj 
tliis habit are ton apiiaii-nl to nsinin* exisisitioii—the ever- 
rccnirriiig cases of enilie^zh-incnt where men have apjiiit- 
priated motley iiitnist<‘d to tlicm for tlii.s puiqiose, would of 
themselves be snfticieiit to point llieso out; hut the custom 
is so widely sjinvul and so gi-nerally Aimotioiiod by MM-iety 
ns to be heyonil the power of any Icgislalivx* emwlment 
which might Im jiassed for its snppn'Msioii. >S<iinidtimg lias 
Ijccu done, however, towards the regulation of pulilie IwUiitg, 
aiid houses or rooms ojieiied for that ]iur|Misi: were in 
doclarisl by st.-itnte (1C & 17 Vicl.c. 1 Ul) to ho public 
imisniiccs, nnd iiersons kis-piiig them arc liable to a poniilty 
of .£30 and costs, nr to hiipi'isoiinu'iit not exceeding two 
mouths. This Act having been evaded, n further cn.aet- 
mciit was made In 1874 (37 Viet. e. lo) wliorchy ^ktsoiis 
who publiNlied any lulverliscment of a iHdling-lnaisc. or 

who conducted onn Ity nu>nns of tho poNt-olKce, wen* alku 
rendered liabln to n peimlty of £3(1 luid costs, or two 
months’ imprisonment with or without hard lalnmr. 
Another Act (the 30 & 37 Viet. c. .38) also provides that 


any person playing or lietting liy way of wngaring or 
gaming in any street, road, highway, or otlicr open and 
piiblie. place, at or with any table or iiuitminent of piinlng, 
f»r any coin, card, lokcm, or other article nsed as an instni- 
inent of gaming, shall Ini deemed a ropio and a vngalwtid, 
and may be punished accordingly, or in lieu o^ such {lunish- 
iiH'nt fiiuil £2 fur Hmt offence, and £ii fqf any second or 
MibRequcnt offence. HceOAMixii. 

BETUL' {Jiaitool), n district in the Chief OiimuiH> 
shiiiership of the Central Provinces of llritisii India, lying 
la-twi-cn 21’' 20' nnd 22" .36' N. lat., nnd 77" 13' .and 7K" 
tJ.*!' K. Inn. It is liounded on the N. ami \V. by Hoshanpi- 
Ikid district, on tlio K. by Ghlndwnra, while of its southern 
border tho euslnm half touelieK Kag]Uir district, and the 
western half liernr. The area is 4118 square miles, uud 
the ]>opithitioii 2K.I.II00. The adtnimstralire headquarters 
an* at Ihidiiur. 

Thougli os*icntinlly a highland cimiitr)', with a meuij 
I'leratien of 2000 feet uIhivc the .sea. this district dividi-s 
itself nahirnllr into several portions, distinguished hy their 
npjicarancc, their soil, nnd their geological fommtioiu 
Ih-tnl, the chief town, occupies the centre of the disirlut. 
It lies in a level h-isin of rich land eompowil of a di'Cp 
alluvial dejsisit eiitindy devoid of hhek soil. TijiK trnrl ia 
iiluio.st i-ntin ly under cultivation, Iteliig slmldcd with niinic- 
ixnis and thriving villap! Coinmimities. Tlirongli it flow 
the pemmiiil streams of the Wachna and Sanqina. wliih- on 
every side hut the vvi'st steep ridges of igneous rocks shut 
it. in. Wc.stvviinl the Tapli winds through a deep valley 
clothed with dniibc jungle. I*e1u\v this u fertile rolling 
]i]att‘uu nf Lisaltle foniiation spreiuls over the southern 
I part of the dislriet, with the sacred town of Multai at its 
I jiighest ]iiiiiit, till it is lost, in the wild ami hrokeii line of 
[ iiioiiiitaiiis whieh pirls lietnl from the luwcoiuilry IhwoiuI. 
j ilereiiml there fruilflil vall'-ys lie lietwinm tlin .snecessivu 
ridge.s of lrii|i-n<ek,and in a few plae.eK the shallow soil on 
I the tops of the hills has Ihs'ii turned to aeeouiit; hnt mu.st 
1 »l till* laiul is barren. Trees randy occur, and the soutlieru 
hu'C of the distiiet is kire and desohite. Akive tin* town 
of UetuI extends a tract of poor land thinly inhahiled .iiid 
i ineiigi'riy cultivated, ending in the main (diiiin of the Sut- 
I ]iiir:i Hills, iH'voiid wlileli a ronsitlerable fall takes plaec in 
I ihe genernl level of the (sniiitTj’. North, again, lies >ui 
■ iiTi*gnlar pUin of toiuilstone formation, well woodial. and 
presenting in ]ilnees tlie iipjie.'nniieoof avast park ; hnt tlio 
soil is mostly unfit for the iiloiigh, and h.m‘Iy rewards tho 
labours of the fm eiiltivntors. 'J’o the oxtri'Uic ie>rth the 
di-striet is bounded by a line of mountiuiis rising sheer out 
of the great )iliiin of the Karhiulda (Nerbmlda). Tho 
I western {lurtion of this region is a mass of hill and jungle, 

[ iiihaiiited almost wholly hy (londs and Kurkiis. Forests 
I e.o\er a large extent of eouiitiT. Five, of the Is'.st timher- 
Is ariiig tracts, with a total area of 1116 square iiiile.s, Imvo 
hi'cii ivserved hy tho govi’nmient. ‘I'licy contain abun- 
I dance of vonng teak, some ningnilicent s.aj 
fflalira'). kawa (J'liiliijttfru nnfHnu), shislinm 
Ititifo/iit), siilai yUimri-llui ihur'tjWiiX ami other excellent 
fiiiiiier. The mirescrved state forests extend over 3.32 
square miles, and aiv nnrler the management of the 
depnty-roimiiisMoueT. 

ihiriiig the greater part of the year Kiiropcanii lliid tho 
elimiitc of IWlul ngrecahle and not iiidicalthy. The elevation 
of the euiiiitry and the ladgliliomlioiNl of extensive forests 
temper (he ga'al heat of tlio sun, mid oven in the hot 
season the niglifs uro itiTuriahly cool and pleasant. Iluring 
tlic nilns the nUmatc! is Hoiiiidimes cold and raw, thick 
clouds and mist enveloping the sky for many days togctlier. 
Ity far tlic most fatal cumphiiiit. is fever, to which cuniiu 
arc gcner.illy dno iibont 8tl per cent, of the deaths through, 
out the district. Dywmtcry also, and other bowel com¬ 
plaints, eoustaiitly prove fatal. 

Ity the treaty of 182(i Betui district was fonnallj 
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incorjwrated with the RritiHh poRsosslons, and Ik now 
administiTed h; a deputy-ccDniniii.'iioiiiT. 

BXTUItA. Btiuui. 

BXTUZiXA is n rnmiH>Rc>d of tlir* two ccncrn of 
iroM, Uclula and Alna'4. By iwmc hotaniftltt it is loukc-d 
upon OH fonuing an order, but acconlinj; tn tliu latest 
nutliority, tlie^*'Genera I’luiitAruiii ” of Bentliam niul 
Hooker, Ibi.s gnnip is classed ns n tribe of lliii order 
Gupulifeu.k. The flowers nn* urmii^'nl in catkins. In 
the female flowers thore nre t wo stylos, a two-ccllod ovniy, 
cocli cell with one ovule; but iu the fruit, n smnll nut, thcru 
la only one cell with a Hiii^'k* Mi-d. Suu Biiu'ii, Auiku. ' 

BSTD'WK, a hir;;o and fertile dislriet of llolhllid, 
inclosed between tlio Wnnl, the Rhine, and the J^k, which 
joins Gic Rhine tit the Wuul, and tliiis fnnns an island that 
occQpira |>urt of the country of tbe nuclcnt B.vtavi. Tiic 
Icn^^th of the distriet of Betuwe is nearly (!(1 inilra from 
E. to \V. Its l>ru!ultb is very irveKUiar; tsdwecii Vinucu 
and Gorkum it is about 13 mites. The principiil towns of 
Bctuwe are (iorkum and Thiel. Tlie river Lhielif. whieh 
fulls into the Wnnl at Goikum, cro.ises Butuwe throuj'h tho 
greater part of its Icugtli. 

BEV'BI. Ls tile liunie n|i)illed both to the ohliquv angle 
fonned_ by two surfiurs whic.b iius-t nt either more or 
less than a right angle, and to tiio iiistnuianit ein|ih>ycHl 
by ear[wuter.>i and joiners fur taking atid transferring 
such angles. The common carpenter's bevel eoasists of a 
straight wisslru stoek mortised at one end to nsudve a 
tliiii blade, wliich is usually fonn<-il of htect, ami nttachcil 
to the slock by a pin in such a way that it inuy be turmsl 
to any retjuired angle, and seetircd by a tightening screw. 
Where inniiy articles have to he worked to the same angle, 
it is desiruhh* (o use a lixed bevel inatle to the reejuired 
angle. osjKriiilly where one or both of the limbs are curvcil; 
and wlien tbe hiterkir angle of the bevel is lliat used by 
the workman, such an instrument is soiiivUme.s ealled 
a ■* joint-hook.'' 

BSV'ZLAin), a district of the jiroviiiee of Zeeland in 
the kingdom of llullmid, consisting of the islands of Noonl 
Bevelond and Znid or iSonth Bevelniid, with a smaller 
island called Wolfaurtsdijk siluuted hetwoeii the two. Zuid 
llevcland is by far tho largest and the finest of tho three 
Islands; its length is 25 miles from K. to W., and its 
greatest breatltli is about 'J miles from N. to S. It }mi- 
duoes corn, abundance of fruit, vegetables, and madder. 
The capital, Govs, whiclt has btidO inhabitants, is situalcd 
on tho north euast of Znid Boveliiiid; tbero arc besides 
ninny villngcs seatterc'd nlniut the island. Noord Bevulaiid 
is a much pooi-cr Country, being low and in.arsby; its length 
is ulsmt 13 miles, and its gniatest breadth about 4 miles. It 
haa n few villages, the prinei]M)l of which nre Wissimkerko 
and Kortjyn. Wolfuartsilijk is a Mrtall fertilo island whidi 
contahiK two vilLigcs, 

BBV'SSRLXY, a market-town and innnieipnl ixinmgh, 
and the capital of the East Riding of Yorkshire, is IKlj} 
miles by W. from I.oiidoii, and miles N. by W. from 
Hull. It is hituated at the imse of the Wolds, and ulsmt a 
iiiiiu from the liver Hull, and is a Ktaliou on the Hull, 
Beverley, and Bridlington hruneh of the North-eastern 
Railway. It is divided Into two wards, and is goveruetl by 
six uldcnnen (one of wbom is mayor) and eighteen coun- 
t-Ulors. For sanitary purjwscs th« town i-s under a local 
board of health consisting of tweiity^four membeni. Tho 
town was formerly a piirliauieiitary borough, and ndiirmnl 
two members to the Housi! of Commons; bnt in 1H70 it 
was disfranchLscd for the briiiery which hud been proctlstd 
at tlie general election la iKflK, and on several previous 
occasions. Tho |x>puIution of the iiiuiuei|jul borough and 
liberties in iNKl was 11,4^3. 

The ancient history of Beverley is ohsenro. Net Roman 
reniaiua have been tUseovered. 'J'hero was a monastery 
there in tlie eighth century, which King Atlielstun con¬ 


verted into a College, and a charter was granted by bim tn 
tho town :if Beverley abont tho year fl3H. Tlio charter of 
Athelstau was euuflnned by sucewdlitg kings, or simllur 
ones wore granted. It appears tliat Beverley was n maim- 
facturing town nt nn early ]>eriud, and it is mentioned ns 
uuo of the towns which might “fn>ely buy and sell dyed 
cloths.” In the time of Edward III. Hull hod bettome n 
town of increasing imiHirtuiiee, and was uu unpediment to 
the advnnccment of Beverley, os it offered greater facilities 
for dnmusti(! iiiul fundgn commerce by its situation nt tho 
junction of tlie river Hull with tho llumln'r, and the pri;- 
tvnsiuna of -ilevcrler as a jurt- liccnme disregnnled. T'o 
raise the declining commenn? of R<*verley a elmrtcr in«*or- 
pomting liic town w:is prvicua'd in the flfteeulh year of 
KlirjilH-thj.aud the right to send two burgessi-s to repnwiit 
tlie burgesses in Parliament w:is nekiiowledgc<i. This righl- 
the men of n«!verley hiul oxercisml nn isu-ly us tho tinm of 
Edward I., Imt for a loj.g series of yearn tliiw hiut eeasiil 
l<i avail themw'lves of hucIi jwhilegi*. The last ehnrter, 
pnwious to the Muuiripal Refonu Act, was that granted 
ill the first year of .Tames IT. 

Beverley is a town of great length, ittiisidering its |s*pii- 
lalioti, being coiisidcrahly mon> than a mile from its rom- 
lueiicomeiit on the road from Hnll to Us outskiils oii tliu 
Driflii-ld road. The principal street is wide and airy; the 
market-place, which coiujirises an an*.! of nearly <1 acres. Is 
omamoiKed with an wUiiguliU* market-cross. In aiofmi 
of the North Bar. a gate of the time of Edw.ard III., 
(lliarles I. is siiid to have lotlgetl. Nevenil gisid shops ami 
houses havi' Imh-ii built in reeeiit J'»'ara, and some iiiiprovc- 
incuts ellectcil in the Kiiu'nry amingcmi nts of the town. 
Bevel ley is the centre nf an iiiiport.aiit agricultiinil disirict, 
and has a large trade iu corn and gciiemi fnnn ]inMluee. 
Many of tlm inhaliitauts iu'e cngagial in tanning, and tlieru 
are soiiio extensive ngiieultnral impleinenl manufiie.tiirie.H. 
Tho other uidustii.al establislmieiits ure whiting faetories, 
artifudal tniiiiure works, roni, bone, anil liiiseiHl mills, and 
several brewericsaiid malt-houses. There is also agiMsl trado 
ill cattle, RiKil. imd timiHT. The finest object in Beverley 
is the eolleginte Church of St. John, eommouly called the 
Minster Chim-h. whieh in size and beauty of architecliire 
is superior to inai>y ratbednils. This editiee has Insm built 
at different |)crusls, and exhibits various styles of (iuthio 
nrchitectun*. Tlie ))rLnripnl wimlow at llio cast i-iid iw 
similar to (hat of York. The entrance to the liuve on tlie 
north side is by u porch of oxquivite liranty, with a paii- 
iiullcd front wliieli is perhaps uueqnallisl. The west front 
is described by Uickuiuii as being tho finest of its style in 
England. Ho says that “what f'lo west fnmt of York is 
to the dixmruted, so is this to the js^qiuudieular styh', wUh 
this addition, th.at in this front nothing but one xtyl<> 
is seen—.all is huriiioiiious.'' Tho length from east to 
west is 33-1 feet, the length of the transept 167 feet, tho 
height of the nave 67 feet, tho height of the two west 
towers 2ll0 feet, and the height of the central tower above 
the vaulted rcsif of tbe nave 40 feet. Between tho cast, 
traiiwpt and the <-lioir is a very beautiful Perey shrine. 
NiMr the altar is the mmiI of refuge or sanotnary for crimi¬ 
nals, the privilege having boon given by Athelstan. Tho 
e.ollegiate establishmont was dlssolviHl iu,tlio first year'of 
Kdwuni V I., and its revenues were then appnipriated by 
tin; crown. 

St. Mary's Clmreli is an exc»axUngly hiuidsome and 
Bitficions Gothic building, wilh an elegant tower at the 
iiiters4‘ction of the nave and transept. U lit in various 
styles, cliieHy, however, Norman and JCarly Koglish. Thu 
]nde}H‘ndcnts, Wesleyan Methodists, Ghtureli Methodists, 
Priinitivo MetluKUsU, Baptists, and Quakers have places of 
wiirsbip ill Beverley. The grammar-school is a foundatlou 
of gn-at antiquity. An ancient charity endowed by Lady 
Arclicr for the relief of decayed tradesmen Imving beoome 
useless, tho Court of Cliaiiccry, on the petition of the 
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inhnLltaiitH, unctioncd la 1854 a scheme fur establisliiiif; 
ill its stead a new endowed school. It was opened in 
1861, and is colled the Bevwlcjr I'onndntiou School. Tlio 
other iuHtitationa of Beverley nro a savings bank, n dis- 
pcimry, a news-room, and a niediaiiicH' inslilute. 'fliuro 
nro ulinshouBCS, hospitals for widows and old men, and 
iinmcrous f^ifts and charities. Thu East Riding of York¬ 
shire T.mintic Asylum was opened near the town in 187’i. 
The fn'emon’s postures, comprising 1200 acres of land, arc 
a vcryplcosaiit resort. In one portion is the racecourse. 

BJdWw’LSY. a market-town, municipal borough, niul 
liarliaiiiciitary borough in Worcestershire, is situatiid on nii 
oclivityon the western bank of the .S<*vem, 12H miles N.W. 
from London by the tireat Western Railway, nrid 13 miles 
N. by W. from Worcester. It «•all also be approached by 
the North-western and South Midland lines. The town 
was formerly williln the juriwliction of the marches of 
Wales, Iml was inelnded in the r.ounty of Wor«*estcr by an 
Act 34 & Hit Henry VTII. e. 26. Leloiid says—“The towim 
is sett on tlicsydeofa lil]l,iiueomc1yH man c.aniiotwish to 
SCO a towiie iH'ttcr, . , . and biTnuseihnttbopliittof 
it seemed fajn- (o the hsikers, it hath u French nnine, 
Bcaudley, quasi 6t7/us Im-.ag." Lelund means tu M«y that tho 
town wiis originally enlled JientiUrit (“beautiful place 
which hiid become Itc.inilh-y by corrupt prunuiicsation. 

Bewdloy i.s mimueted by a bandsomK stone briilgu over 
tho Severn with the suburb of WriblM-nlmll, wliieli is 
ineluiled in the. parliamentary hon)ngli, tog».'ther with the 
other lininlels of Hiiar»tone, Bluckstone, Kelliertmi, uiul 
I.s>wer Millon-witli-l.ickliill. Ths parliainenlary borough 
rotnrns one iiieinlH-r to the Ifotise of Coinmuns. Its ]k>}>ii- 
lation ill I8H1 was K677, and the nuinhor of voters in 1HK3 
wiLH 12 k 0. Wribltcnhall is not included in the muiiioip:il 
Isinmgb, which is governed under the .Mmiicijial Reform 
.\ct by four iihiennen and twelve couiieillurs, and had iii j 
IHHl a ]M)piilntion of ."088, a largo projuirtion of whom j 
aro Dissenters, who have scvcml places of worship in the [ 
town. The ehnrcli is a clm{N!l of case under tliat of Rih- 
Iwhford, ill which luxrisli Buwdley is sitimlisl. The toun- 
hall is a haudsomc and ismimodious building. 'J'lien* is .a 
fri'u gminmor-sehool, soino other free Hehouls, and seveiol 
elmritics for tho nsn of the poor. 

The streets are wide nod clean, and the town has a gond 
supply of water and is well drained. Uuwdley Park, in 
the iininediate vieiiiity, incloses idxiut 40U acres, dividisl 
into pastures, iirahlo land, waste, and woodlands. Tliruiigh 
this )iark nis* samu lii-autifiil walks, particularly that, from 
liewdley to ItihlNisford, which is nearly a mite long, through 
tine groves of elm, njik,aiid s)c:uiiore. The scenery .around 
Is vimed and jiicturesqne. 

Tliorc are no mnnufneluroM of imiKirtanec, bnt the town 
contains B4>me small salt-wurks, inalt-hou-Hcs, and tanneries, 
luij Homo horn combs and brass goods are made. 

BBWICK, THOMAS, the reviver of wood-engraving 
in RuglHiid, w’lus l>orn ut Cherrybom, near Ncwenslle- 
upoii-Tyne. in 1753. Showing an early taste for art, lie 
was Apprenticed tu Mr. Ralph Beilby, of Newcastle, who 
rngnivcd door-plntes, clock-faces, and ocejisioually eopper- 
pluteH for printing. Dr. (then Mr.l Hutton eousnllod 
Ueiiliy respecting sumo dingrams for liis treatise on Meii- 
siuntion, and tho rrault was that his ingenious appn'iitieu 
was employed to rut them on woud. I'his was about 1768, 
and Ills Micecss was such as to lead to his further cniploy- 
mont. Advancing to works of higher prcteiisiotis, Bewick 
obtained a proiuium from tho Society of Arts in 1775, for 
a cut which subsequently appeared omong oiliers in n;i 
illustrated edition of (lay'a “ Fables,” publiidied in 1770. 
A volomo of “Select Fables,” illustratt'd in liko manner, 
iippMTfld in 1784 •, after wliicb. in piirtnership with his 
funner intmter. and assisted by his brother Jolin, he coni- 
meuced a “ History of QnadniiKds,” which was piiblislied 
ill 1790. The cuts to this work wore very superior to any¬ 


thing of Hie kind tluit had beforo appeared. Illustrated 
editions of (iold8miUrB“Travcllcr”and “ Deserted Village,” 
PnrneirH “ Hermit,” and Somerville's “Chase” followed; 
the latter being the last work on which John Bowie,k. wlio 
died in 1795, iigvd thirty-five, was engiigml. In 1797 
appeared the first volume of tho “ History of British Birds,” 
which was eomploted in 1H04, and is isnouilbn'd Bewick's 
best work. He died, much rcsjiectcd, 8lh Novcinher, 1828, 
aged seventy-live, leaving si:renil pupil-s who distinguislicd 
themselves in his peculiar branch of art. 

Nothing is more charactcrisUc of Bowirk'a art than its 
originality .and direetiiess. Ho saw nature for himself— 
never through the eyes of some lygone inastcr. ** Art for 
arl'8 sake” was never h motto of Bewick's; truth to tho 
thing represeiiti'd was Jus tiral and main aim; and, as ho 
says, “tlic solo stiiimlaut was the pleasure 1 derived from 
hnitnling natunil ohjis-ts." Thus it comes that Jim sfyle 
and iiietji(Hl.H possess the most udminiblo diructiicss, tho 
most eumjileti* and instinctive mlapUition of means to end. 
The fntle.>it .ami most satisfactory account of Bewick, and 
one which f«r all practical purposes may Ik: regarded as 
sullioieiit and iiiial. is euut.'iiiied in “The IJfn sad Works 
of Thoma.s Itevviek,’’ by D. C. TIioinMiii (l.i>ndou, 1882). 
The volume is ilhistraled with many impressions from Ihu 
original wootl-bliK'ks. 

BEX, a siimll town in the Swiss canton of Vuud, is 
hituatisl u<-.ar the right lunik of tho Rliuiie, 12 niiJes .above 
its entrann* into the I..nk<- of Geneva. It stsmiU in nfertile 
valley, at the f<H>t of high inoiintuhis, whieli riso nearly 
9009 fwt atM»ve the Bcn. There are salt springs and works 
for extracting the salt near Bex, and also hot niiiieral 
Kprings. I'opnlation, 3500. 

BEY is a Tuikish woril which bignities prince, lord, or 
chief, nml in the Otlumau emiiire is rather vaguely used 
n.s a title of governors and other high ollicers of the state, 
it is also fie(|ueiitly subjoined to proper uaiiies, tu dintiii- 
guislied piTMiiis of high rank generally. 

BEYFUK’ (I 'ai/ptirn, JWajiaHfuia'), a town in 
Mnlab.'irdistriet, Madra-s, is situated near the mouth of the 
Beypnr river, 6 miles south of (/ulieut. Though many at- 
(•‘inptshave been made to utilise tliegix'at liatiiial advantages 
of its ]H).silioii, it vvns not until 1858, when Bvypur was 
made a terminus of the Madras Railway, that the town 
h<H-ainn of iiniwrt.mee. The Fortiiguesu established n 
factory (Kaly.iu) liere, but it failed; Tipu selected It as the 
site of the en])ital of lifalabar. but liimlly a vestige of its 
sbort'lixiHl importance has stirvivcd; iii 1797 steam saw- 
mills, in l8t>5 a canvas factory, in 1848 iron-works, and 
later Mill Khipbuilding works were sfartiHl here, but all 
from Olio cause or another faih'd. In 1858, liowevvr, llm 
railway created the pn*Mmt lown,niid Ih-ypiir is now every 
year Iweomiiig of moro imiKirtaiiee. Being a regular jHUt 
of eall for steamers, it ]>osKessi‘s a ciistom-honse. a salt 
de|Kit has been established hen', while nil tho colTco of the 
Oelilciloiiy v.alley, with much from the East Wynad, cumos 
to Beyjnir for e.xiMirt. Rice forms the staple of tho import 
tnulc. The Inr admits craft of 300 tons to the river, and ut 
low spring tales gives Mmiidhigs of from 12 to 14 feet. 
Iniii oiv and ej>a] Isilli exist in the imnii**liate vicinity of tho 
town, mill wish! in great aliundaiire. The teak grown on tho 
ghats to the east is tlontcil down to Beyptirfur exportation. 

BXY'BA or BBX'&A, a ]>rovince of Portugal, buuudett 
N. by tlio proviiin's of Minlio ami Tras-os-Montes, from 
whicli it is Hcparatcd by the Jtuuro; S. mid S.W. by Alem- 
tejo nod Portuguese Kstnmnidtira; K. by Spain and W. by 
the Atlantic. Its greatest breadth is ubont 120 miles, and 
itagreatest length 130 miles; the area in 858G square miles, 
and tiin population in 1883 was 1,300,000. The length of 
its sea-coaat is about 80 liiilrs. Tho provineo in diviileil 
into tliri'c parts. That portion comprised liotwecn the 
Douroand the Serradc F.strenu is called High Beira; from 
this moonmin ran;^ to tho Uaiiksuf the Tagus, Low Beira; 
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.*St*rr.'i d<! Alrobu, it riillttl IWra J!ar, <»r Manfimp 1’cii‘n. 

Two rtiaiiis ot iiioinirainH niniiiii^ nearly parallel to one 
nnotlior cntRs the province fmm nortli-easl to 8oiilh-WJ<t 
-the Serm de Kstrelln, which in Huine ]>arts is 7024 feet 
uImivc the MM-lcvd, ftml tlio th- AlcoKa, Kn»m these 
two pilaeijiaf |jhiiiiiK Hiii.iller ones hriineh <mt in «iifti*reht j 
directiona, ficenpyinfC the fm nteKt [sirl of lli^h Iteiin. All | 
lliejte hi(;lilau<)8 nre hare of trees, hut produce nlnnidanl 
jjastnre for cuttle. 

Thu prineipiil rivers of Heim pmeis'din;; from easl In 
west tire the Kl^is. the Ann il, the l’<tnMil. the Vererji. and 
the Zezeiv, nil of wliieh flow southward into the Tie.^iH. 
The Tumties, wlileli is joined hy the Apiwtlfi, the tjoa, 
which is fe<l hy the I’inliel and the Ijimeyal, the Tiivora, 


and the Pavia, flttw iiortinvnrds into the nonro. Tlie 
Idondngo sprinKH from the I^ipt Eticura in the Seirft do 
Kstrelhi, Ihiws N.W. ns far hb FomoB, where it tiim» to 
S.W., and Icnviug Coiinbrn on its left Iwink, falln into tho 
Atlantic.nt Kitpjcirn. TheV<in{picro88C8tlicnorth-wi'steru 
districts of Visen nnd Areini. 

Tho province is very hilly. The valleys an* ferlilc, r.iul 
pnidiiei! wheat, IndiaD corn, rye, wine, and frnil. Th 
iionc-y of llcira is celebrated throngliout I’ertupal. The 
western and sntitliem jairts of the jiniviiice are v«*ry pn>- 
dnetU'e, Iml in the mmintainona districts the pnwluels are 
Kcnrcely sntlieient for the support of the iiihahitants. 

BEY'ROUT in a seaport town of Syria, on tite shore's 
of the Mislilcrmtiean, sitnatetl on the simth side of an 
oiwu hay. Il was a PlKi'nieiaii eity of great aiitiqnity, and 



medals wore .afteiavards stnak in lionoiir of the Roman 
|•Inpero^s. bearing fl«' legeml (Joloiita Felix llentus (Pliii. 
V. 20). Agrippa, the grandson of Jl'-roil llie tire.at. deeor- 
atisl the town with a theatre, nni|>liit]ii'alie, and Isitlis, and 
instituted panics. Under the later niipire llcr\tusha<l a 
celebrated law seliriol, the foundation of which is aM'rilicd 
to Alexander ScveniR; U certainly Honrislicd at least before 
hioeletian. The s]dendour of this seluwil, which prescr\'ed 
in the East tiic huignagi' and jnrisprudeiiK* of the Romans, 
may lH‘eoiri|Kit<'(l lo have lasted fnmi the thinl to tlie middle 
of the sixlli eentnry ((iihlsiii. il. 211-1). Royroiil- iigJiin rose 
to iiniKiiliniec in the time of tlio Ciusades. and was cajdtired 
liy Raldwin 1. in 1111, after a two months' siege. In 1772 
it was iKiiniKirdeil hy a Riissiuii fleet, and as it n:iK on the 
ide of llie Pacha of Egypt it w.is nearly dcsiniyed hy an 
attiuk of the English in th-lO under Ailmiral Stopford, 
and reKtoisvl to'J’urkey. 

Tleyrout Is hnill on a licadland wliich is the most pro¬ 
jecting ]iart of the euast^ and the greatest elongation of 
till! highly feitilc jihun whleli lies at tho foot of jxihmioii. 


I It is dominateil hy tho higliObl range of llicso mnnnfatns, 
which rises .alKiut !IOUt> feet. The climate is nf a ineilinm 
IcnipoMture, and is deemixl the liealtliiest on the coast— 
the ia-liaiion, distant ni>onl nii iinnr’s travel, oiTering nn 
easy refuge during till! sninmer he Its. The |iopnhitiiiii in 
1 Hh;| was tdl.OOd, the innj<irity of whom aro ('liristiunH, tut 
eom|i'in-d with 12,OUO in lK3o. The old city, with its 
nariiiw, tortuous sireiit-s, bazaars, mid native worksliops, is 
I now the business place, and tho residence of llie jioorer 
I classes. 1'ho new town, which lies seatterwl nmnnd, with 
j its modem-built Iioubos, enrriage raids, pud pmlens, Its 
j ehmi'lics, eoiieges, sehrsds, and hotels, has little or nothing 
j oriciital in its cnm]H>sitioii. The comjmr.ilively mpid 
jirtigrcss of (lie city is chiefly owing to its facilities for 
llie extension of Uic silk trade, of which it is tlin centre, 
thns nttmeiing foreign men'liants and capital;.and also to 
its being the resideiiee of lliu consuls-generul, nnd tho better 
jiroterlioii thereby ntronled Iiolh to fon'igners and untivea. 
Ill 1 KT'i tlifl oily was pTovldi«1 hy nn English emnjmny with 
an cflicient anpply of good water from the Hiihr-el-Kelb, or 
llog Kiver, a distniica of !l miles, 
lleynmt is the port of Dnmnsctis, from which It la distant 


Ibwnuit nml M umt I.ehancn. 

was called Tiwiilin hy the fiveeks and Kumans. Augustus 
made it u colony, uilli the title (^l)■>llia Felix .liilia. nnd 
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fiO tnilos. It is tiic cliii-f scajiort, inarki-t-tnwn, find cm- 
poriuiu of iJl tlio tmdi) with tlio shores uf Syria, I’Hlestiiir, 
uud Cilicia. Tho city supiilies the I.clKtti«n, Duinn.'icuK, aud 
the mirtJi of Syria to Auliocli and .Tti|ipa, with Knroponn 
mnnufiiuturcs and k<k>«1s. French sleniiiiTK, enrryiii}' niuils, 
leave vrery iveek for Miirseilles; and Itritlsh btnuiierH ply 
Iwlni'oii ItlVLT^KKilund Itcyrout, liriii^'in^ Mtinchestor manu¬ 
factures, prints, chintzes, Biniiinfticiin and SlieflieUl cutlery, 
&c., and rvturniuj' to lavcrpool witli irmddcr nsds, wikjI, 
silk,uud vah'iiiu, or wheat. I'lie total annual value of the 
imports is ubutil £1 ,‘J()0,000, and of tho csiKirts X.% 

Abimt half tho imports are fniin Ku/hmit and half the 
exports to France. Larfie tracts of fertile hmd ai-ound 
Beyroiil lie barren for want of iiioistiire, which uiifflit l*e 
secured hy the reslonitinn. at a Mnall cost, of the aqueducts 
and dams, the vestij?-s of which am still to be swui. 

Ilevniut (iwssesses no port or liarhuiir. Ships anchor in 
the open nuuistciid, and in stress of wentlii-r eiflier ^o to 
nea or nm to St. («<s)r"e*s llaj, about 2 miles to tlie e.ist. 

BE'ZA,nn emiiiciit Ihcolooian ot tin-Cahiiiistic hraiieh 
of the 1’efoniit‘d Clmreli, He is eoiiimoiily known by the 
Jjitiiilzcit iiatiie of I'ezii, hut his real iiaitic was 'J'lH'tnlore 
do iieze. He was a Fronchniaii, horn of nohle piirents. hi 
lot!', at Vezeliii, iii the present de|sirtini-nt id Vomie. 
Wlu u only ten yeovs old Ins tntek* phueit him under the 
cure of Alelehior Wolmitr, a Genmni, n'sidcnt at Orleans, 
who was well skitli-d in tlio Ons'k laii;:iiaj;e, with whom he 
reliialned seven yi-.irs. In loOft Wolimir n-tunied to (Jit- 
main, and Ilcza I 1 •)«lm•d to Orleans to study law; but hi.' 
attention was chiefly direeted to the elassies .and the eoiii- 
)Kjsilion of Verses. 

ltez;i obtained Ins deproe as licentiate of ri\ll l.iw when 
he h:ul jiisf eoinplotcd his twoutieth year, n]i«iii which he 
went to J'aris, where lie sjH.*iit nine years. lie was yuuiift, 
]»i>hS(‘vs>'d of a Imnilsomo ^icrsuii. and of ample ineaiiK; and, 
tfimijih he has himself denieil that his life w;i.s jjrossly hu¬ 
moral, yet it seein.s In have l>een very five, and some of the 
poems in his *'.lu\eiiili:i,*’published in lots, and dedicated 
to Woluiur.nre iiu doubt licentious--a fault lie never soiislit 
to exlcmiate. “ His eoiiscieneo,” he says. hade him pro¬ 
fess the Uefuimed religion:*' hut ho coiiliiiited to adhere to 
the dominant chureh,in wliieli, thoii^rh not a priest, he held 
aoiiie valuable jindi'rmeuU. aud he pnvately married n 
vYoman of birth, ho wiys, inferior to Ids own, ImL ]n>s«essed 
of siM-h >iriur that he never found reason to n>|M‘iit of the 
coiiiieetion. lii this divided state of mind lie remained till 
u serious illness hronoht him to n more manly and a mure 
holy teinpc'r. Immediately on his recovery lie tied to 
Geneva, iit the end of HetolKT, Ih lK, and there publicly 
eolemiiized his inarriafi^* and avowed his faith. 

Aft^-r a short rosideiicu at Geneva, and suhseqiieiitly nt 
i'llhiiiijcn, Heza was apiioiiilud Gtvek professor of the 
collc^io of Laiixanue. l>urin{t his resideiiee here, nt the 
siijaieKfioii of Cahill, ho undertook to completi- Clement 
Marot’s translation of the I’siihim into Fn-m-li verse. Jleza 
at thU time also wixiti* his tn'atise, Du lla-ndieis a Civili 
Magistratn Puniendis,*’ in defence of llic eM cntioii <if Ser- 
vetiis ut (icnievii in IftbS. 

After ten years’ residenci’ at Ijiusanno, Deza reniovisl to 
Geiiev-i in AIkuiL this lime he entered into holy 

orders. At Calvin's R*qucRt lie was admitted to Ik- a 
c-itizcu of Geneva; he was api>uliited to aKni.->t that ivmurk- 
iihlo man in giving: leoliiii'S hi tlieolnoy; and, on the 
anulmiy or university of Gcnev*a bcin^j foiimlisl, he waa 
appoiiiUsl rector. Durint; tho wiir of relijrion in I'‘niiice* 
wliidi followed the massacre of Va.ssy, Heav alfathod him¬ 
self to tlio person of Condu, and was ]»ivfiuut at. the l«itt!e 
of Dreux, where Coudu was taken ]irisouci-. At the end 
of tho war. in IStiS, Beza rctiuncd to Geiievn. In 1.1(54 
Jio succeeded not only to Um place hut to the inilueiicu of 
Calvin, and from thenceforth was reganhul n» the lieiul 
and IcMdcr of the Gciicix'sc church. In 157) he Wens 


ehsiled }*n*8ident fd Uie general synod of Frcnrh l*rotc8laiits 
lield nt Itochcliu, hy wliieli tliu confession of faith of the 
tiallieai) (diiireli was settled. After tho mass.icro of St. 
liortboluincw, in 1572, Beza shnweil himself prompt to 
succour the distressed J’rotestants who flocked to Oiniwii. 

lie so.areely iiiaiiifcstisl the intimiitics of nt(C until 1597, 
when he was oIiIikisI on more tlmn one ocea|iou to quit tho 
pulpit, Iciivin;' his sermon inoumphde. He declined ^rmlu- 
ally under tho weight ot years, aud died on tho Ditli of 
Oe.tiiber, ICtl.^. An iiitcn'Ktinfjaccount of liisl.iKiinoinentH 
is Riven hy I.’i Faye. I-a Faye bus riwii a list of Beza's 
works, which aiv lifty-uino in inimlsT. Iln is, however, 
lx*st known in couneetioii witli his translation of tlie New 
Testament into Lilin fl’nris, 15fi7), .and his “History of 
the I’rcneh Pi’ule.stmits." 

BSZA'S CODEX, a eelehrnted maiius<Tipt,<Hintfl1iiiii!{ 
tho four (ii>s]>e|s niid Aet.s of the Ajrostics urilteu in Gicek, 
with a oonvs|H<mlliiR I.atin text on evny opjsisite paRe. 

This siiipilar manuMTipt was pn-wnli’d to the 1'iiiver.ity 
of (JambridRi* hy Tlieodoiv Bc/.a in the year 15kl, wLeiiee 
it has its name of *• Ihidex Bezn-,'’ .llld is somefiines eited 
as “Codex CuntubriRieiisis.” It is a lluck quarto voliuni-, 
written ujion vellmii. In uncial lelteis of fin* squaw form, 
that is. ill larRc rapitals quudralist, as distliiRuished front 
the bhar]MT mieiitls. Tin- Ictii rs in some places, |sirtlen- 
liirly ill the iM'RlmiinR of the tiist leaf, are scanvly leRiliK. 
Till* Go.s]s'ls ar- phieed in the iiMial order »•{ the Ijitin 
imiimseripts—M.nilhew. .Tohii, Luke, Mark. This tvdex 
has no slops, marks of nspiratloii, or ncmits. 

Ill 17H7 the I'niversily of I'.mihrulRe ap]M>intei1 Dr. 
TliomaK KipliiiR to iilit this liiRlily prized uiaiiuseiipt in 
fiu'sitnile, th-it is, as far as metal ty|K‘S eiitihl he made 
to nqircMiil it. for an .'ibsuhite fiicsiinile conki he obtained 
only liy on:'r;iiiiiR. Itnppi-ari-d in 17951, in two volumes 
folio, edlteil with n careful and exact okservaiice of the 
original, .neeoinjsmied by a preface of tweiily-eij;Iit J>a;ies, 
and followeit liy twenty-f-nir jkiris of notes. 

BEZANT' (also ealleit IU.aiiit. Besaiit. Bez.antiis, B.i ■ 
Zimfiiis, Byzantiiius, Byzaiiteiis. and Bixaiitius), a Rold coin 
anciently stiiiek hy the em|H-iors of Ci)nst:uitino]iIe, and 
taking its deiiomination from Byzaiiiiniu. the am-ieiit name 
(if that <ity. From the iiiiilh to thi> fourteenth eeiilmy 
(he Bezant was the priiieipal Rold coin eiinviit in Kiivojs-, 
ami the naiim was apidied to M-veni! kinds of eoiu stniek 
ill other (ihnvs lh.au <5i.nstaiitimiple. 'J'he t’oiislaiitino- 
jiolitAn Be/.:mt i.s in tlie foiin of an uihIhi or hollow dish. 
fi\.'qncntl\ iH-ariiiji it representation of oiir .Saviour, mid 
seems to have Is-cii Rciierully of alsuit the value of a diieat, 
or nine shillings. MiMirish Bi zants are ilut. 

BEZANT', ill heraldry, is a round dke or plate, always 
In KiiRlisli lieralds emWawiiied Rold. tlmuch hy forei:,ni 
heralds made Isilli pdd ami silver. The name is ctideiilly 
taken fniiii the coin alwve deserihi’d. 

BEZIERS, n city of Fraiiee, in the department of 
llcmnlt, the chief town in tlie arrondi.'Scinent of the same 
name, st.inds on a hill nlsive tlio Orb and the Canal du 
Midi, and has 519,Hn) inliabitants. The situation of the 
town is so heatitiflll that it pave rise to Hie (irovcrh, “ Si 
Dens in teiris, vellet liahlfnre Jlilterks" (“If (Jod were to 
dwell upon e.artli it wonld Isi in Betteris")—Betleris heinp 
tho aneient mime of the town. The streets are narrow ami 
ill laid out, hot iin]>ivvenion(s liavc been mode, itu-ludinp a 
new bridp* lending into the town, it cuiitaius si-renil 
hiiildiiipi iiilm'stiiip for tlicirarcintectiire or their antiqiiitv; 
(he principal niv the Calhialral of St. Naz.ain‘; lli« chmvhes 
of .St. Aphi'odisc and La Slmleleiiie; tlio former episcoiml 
imlace, wliieli now serves f.ir the ivsideiiee of the sub- 
prefect and for courts of justice; the public librnry- the 
hoTi.se of I'ierre Paul Kiijiief. the engineer of tho Canal du 
Midi; tho market-house; and tlic lurrack-s. Tho town has 
, ft trihunftl of eomniPR'e and n eollepe. It is the preat 
j centre for the distilhitioiiof alcohol in tlie south of France. 
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It also has tnnnTifaclnros of wooUen clotL, bilk, liuxlery, 
iliiiiity, (gloves, parcbmeut, vpnligrisi, cuiifuiUuuL'ry, chintiicul 
)>rodn<-tH, tbniwn itilk, muip, leather, paper, f;lafix, the 
rommorco of the town conHiKtii of these articles mid of com, ' 
wool, iron, wine, oil, fruitH, &c. The Ciimil du Midi io | 
carried thruiif'li iiiiio locka nloito To the town. Tiie town of | 
BftzierH in ancient; it containx iniiny tnu'en in tliu Khapv 
of remains of ainpliilbciitres, ui|iieductK, &<*>, of the iin- 
]K)rtancR it Attninctl ondcr the Boitinn (HTUi>ation. It wax : 
tliu Mu:nn of a frif'htfnl inioucu-ri! of the Albif^*iibcB in 12U1>, ; 
when every living; being in the plm-e wax killed. 

BX'ZOAJtS. 'I'lip term bezonr. given to certain con- 
r.rntioiiH found in thn xioiiiHch niid intcHlincH of various 
quodruiicda, is jiroUahly derived fmiit the Perbiun PM-znhr, 
“ex{H!ller of |H)is<>ii.” Prom early times these concretions 
were regarded as poxsessing iinportaiit inedicinal qualilicH, ' 
and U.H lK'iiigautiduU‘.s against ihmsoii. They arc the n'suUs 
of morbhi action or disease; and their rarity, os well us the 
virtues attributed to them, once e-ontriSuled to make tbeni 
jirizisl; they have soiiiolinies lK>en sold fur ten limes their 
weigiit in gold. 'I'liosi! which were most estei'ineil c.ime : 
from the cast, mid were the earliest umsI. Of these the 
most vahinhio were obtained from llic btoiiiacli of Ihv l‘er- 
siun wild goat. The greater iiiinilHT of bt'zoars ani ob- 
taiiKsl from ruminating nuimnls; in many iiistanect, they 
ore men: bulls of hair, alternating in layers with iibrous 
)Kirtiniis of fis)d, having a ccutnd iiueleus of some hard 
olijis'L, as a hit of stone, or iron, or a piece of shell, and are 
oggluUnaU'd hy the mutats of the stouiiu;h. In some cases 
thiuw concretions eonsist of eoncentrie layers of some of the 
eompouiuls of lime around a hard ciiitrai iincleus. often 
liietnIUc, and when sawn asunder k-ar a higli degn-e of 
]Hdish; sneh formations «H*eur in the rnmeii of the ox, in 
the stomoidi of tlu- horse and of other animals. The Ameri- 
ean bezoars are chielly obtained from tlie rumen of the 
llama or vicuna. These have his-n analyzed mid found to 
consist cliiefly of phosphate of lime. 

BHASRINATH. See ltAi>uiN'.\‘rii. 

BHAGALPUR', u division or euniiuissioiiership under 
the licutenanl'govcrnor of Itcnoal, Kritibli India, lying 
hetwccii 211“ anil '27” N. lat,, and In'twccii Wb'’ and E. 
loll. Us urea is h(]uan* jniles, and the jiopulution 

it com]iiifiCfi the districts of lthagul]mr, the 
Saiitnl Parganas, Muldah, Moiighyr, mid Purniali. 

BllAdAM’itu, n district of the uIkivc division, lying 
hetween 24“ il2' and 2(*“ 3b' N. hit., aud k-tween HG" 2i' 
and H?** 33' K. Ion. Its area is 4268 square miles, and 
the |Hipulutioii l,8b0,ll()(l. It is Ismudcd on tlio north 
hy the independent state of Nepal; mi the east, uortli of 
tlic Gauges, by the district of I'liniiidi; on the suuUi and 
on the east, south of the Gauges, hy the Smitul Piirgaiios; 
and on the webt liy the districts of 'rirliiit and Monghyr. 
'J'hc administrative heiid(|uarters arc ut Bliagalpur, on the 
right or sonlli bank of the Ganges. 

Thu district is divided into two nearly' cipml portions hy 
the Ganges. The nurthcrii division fojiiis u cuiitiiiuntiuu 
of the great alluvial pluiii of Tirhut, king iiitcrsectfsl hy 
many rivers, which are connected with c:ie!i other by in- 
numcmblo aharx or water-couriK’s; tlie whole tract is liable 
to inundation by (he flooding of these rivers, and hy tliu 
overflow of the Ganges on its muiliern hank. 'I'lie north¬ 
eastern portion of the distriet, lurtneily one of tins most 
fertile regions in tlie sub-Tanii rice tract, lias k'cn com¬ 
pletely devastated by the i-liangeH in the coarse of the 
Kiisi; Ibe country ha.H lieen laid under a dnqi layer of sand, 
and the oneo fertile soil is covered with high gross jungle, 
which gives sliultcr to tigers, bulialocs, and rliinoccniscs. 

The mmthem buuk of the Ganges is jiniterted against 
ciicruachineiits of the river hy u ridge of limeMtoim 2 miles 
broad, which extends for u distance of GO iiiile.s, from near 
Monghyr to Golgong, and is thickly wooded with palms, 
maiigoea, and jnek-trees. South of this wooded bunk, for 


a distmiee of 4 tnllea, the country is low, bare, oml exeejit 
in the e.old weather mid spring, ulmost entirely nncultivatcd. 
Further south again, tliu land rises a few feet; the soil is 
rich, and covered witli rice mid other crops; mango and 
]>a1m groves nkmiid, and iiuineruns villages dot the plain. 
Very marked changes hove token plaeu in the courses in 
thn two most im^vortont of thesn rivers—the Ganges mid 
the Kusi. The slriuun of the Ganges in 18G4 nin dinsitly 
below tlic town of lih.’igaipnr, mid sti-amera ouchon-d close 
under the houses of the residciita; a lew years earlier the 
river flowed eijually near the northern Ivank, formed hy 
pargana Ohm; its present comnc is between tlicse limits. 
The channel of the Kusi i«H;ms to liavo kt-ii advancing 
steadily westward for many centuries; the large vilbige 
of Natlipur, which in iKbO lay sumo miles to the west 
of tlie river, has nut only been swept nvvny, but its silo 
has ken left many miles to the e-oslward. 

The principal crop in the district is rice, but tli'is staph* 
diH's not knr the same relative iin]Mirtntiev in lthngnl]>ur as 
in most other districts of Bengal. It was introduced at a 
ciiiuji.'inilively recent period, and is atill tisi simre and ileiu* 
to In- tile common food of a people who have long Isjcii 
accustomed to support life mi more hardy grains and on 
jungle produce. Among the otiicr cnvjis grown in the 
I distriet are wheat, Imliim corn, several kinds of iivillid, 

I ;s‘ase, oil-seeds, mul indigo. Indian corn funiis (he staph* 
fiss] of the ]HKir of Bliagalpur; it is sown in April or May, 

. mid riiHiiis iii August. When gion-uon high laud this eiop 
rei|iures irrigation. The out-turn varies fioiii 11 to 18 
. e.vvts. iHTiwre. Indigo, wliieii ovivevs iikiit IG.OOG acres 
in the district, k sown m October and cut in the k-giiiniiig 
' of the rainy season. 

'I'be priiieipal mniiufaeture of the distriet is indigo. 
Several kinds of c'sirse glass are miute, mid cotton wc-aviiig 
mill the iiiaiiufartiin* of sult}s;tre arc carried on ton limited 
extent. The Imdo of the district is yearly iiicruubiiig, the 
j priitoi]uiI ux|K)rts k-iiig rice, wheat, grain, k'lrley, Indian 
I corn, and oil-Mssls, mid the chief iiiijiortH salt, sugar, mid 
j piiTi*'g(>u(k; the cxfKirts largely exceed the imports la value. 

Malarious fevers, geuenilly iiiteniiittoiit, but smnetimea 
also remittent, arc endemic in the district, chiefly in the 
- uortheni division. 'I'liey arc most prevalent during tlie ruins 
; and in the beginning of the cold weather, and 5b per cent, 
of the mortality of thn district is attributed to this cauM*. 
Ilysi'iitery and diarrhcca are always very prevalent; and 
among the other common diseAses of the district an* scurty, 
jaandiov, leprosy*, hronehitis, and iisUima. Thu most coin- 
I moil of the deadly epidemics is cholera; Imt Bliagalpur, 
although it is cvi-ry now mid Uieii vihited hy snvciv out- 
j hii-aks, docs not sutler so scrinu-'ly ns holiic of Uic iicigli- 
: Isiuriiig districts—a fact attributed to tin: small number of 
1 fairs ami religious gsitlierings which are held, and to thu 
I comparatively Henutyatteiidmicc at those which do take jilaco. 

I BiiAiiAt.Pi'i:. tin: chief town and administrative head- 
I i|Uiirtcnt of the iikivc di-striet, is xltiwled on tbo right or 
i south bank of the Ghngc.<«, which is 7 niiliM widn at this 
^ (Hiiiit. The town is 2 miles in length and abont. a milo in 
I breadth. It is a station of t-bo Fast India Railway, mid 
I is distant fmin Calcutta 2Gb miles; by river, 32G milus. 
Wilhiii tile town and in its iiuigbhourliood (at ChamiMuiigar) 
arc some interesting Muhamincilnn sbriiies, luid two remark- 
ahlts phu-i!s of worship, klunging to the sect of tho Oswals. 
'I'lie Knrungarh Flatnnn, near the town, formerly contuiood 
thu lines of tho “ Bliagalpur Hill Bangers,” organized by 
Cleveland in 1780. it oontiuned in their poiuwAsIuii until 
1HG3, wJien the Imltalien was disbamhsl, and B Is now 
held by a wing of n native infantry ii-giment. Thu town 
contains two monuments to thu memory of Mr. Augustus 
CW«>hitu1, Home tiiMo collector of Bhngalpnr dklrict-^one of 
brick, erected by the landliohlcrs of the district; the other 
of stone, sent out by the Court of Biroeton of thu East 
India Company from England. An atteui^d has boui> 
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mmlo to prorc that lUiflpIpiir ocvupiufl tlio ultc of the 
nncicnt P^ibcitlim, l>iit tiH-ru mhioh tin Hufficii'nt reason to 
doubt tlic coinnion identification of Patna with that city. 
Tlio population in 1«H3 was 70.000. 

BKAG'AVAD^Z'TA ( 1 . 0 . “ llcwlat ions from the God") 
ifl the title pven to A lunp; relipooii pcM‘in, writleii in San- 
xkrit, wliieli has been intr^ucod as an episode In the pvut 
Indian epic of the Mnimidmrata. It ia gcnrraliy attributed 
to a ]M‘rl(id about the first century a.i>., but the author la 
unknown, it is east in the form of a diabi|;ao between a 
I’uiiduva prince, named Arjuna, and the god Krihlmn, who 
has nssumed the guise of his charioteer. The work has 
l>een divided, according to Cockhum Tlioinwjn, int«* three 
portions, the first being rnnsidered purely practical, the 
second tlieologiea], and the tliinl «if a speculative cliiiracter. 
It is held in high veneration in India, where numerous 
«»iinmuitaries linvc been written upon it, and wlutro it lias 
bwn translated into all the nine important laiignagos. The 
first English traimlation was tliat of Sir tliiarloK Wilkins 
(I/mdoii, I7H5); the ]nt(<flt is that of Thomson (Iftih). It 
has also l)ccn traiiRiatwi into French and (Jennan, and an ex- 
celleut Greek version by DemidTioa Galunus was publisln*d 
at Alliens in 184(J. The Sanskrit text was first publislicd 
.at Calrntta in l8(i8, and it lum siiiee been publiHhod by 
A. W. von Svhlvgid (Itonn, 18‘2S; weond edition, 

BHAKDARA, a Itritislt diatriet in tin- Oiiief-ooinmis- 
aioiiership of the Central I'nivinees, liritisli India, Iving 
iK'tween 21)'' .*18' and 21“ 4«;' N. bit., and TU*’ 2H' and’8U'' 
43' E. Ion. It is hounded on tlio north by Seoni and 
Itaiagbnl, on the aontli by Cliando, on the east by Ruipnr, 
and on the west by Nagpur. Tlie an-a is 3S»22 sipian* 
inile.s. and the population 580.000. 

Towards tlic west Illiandara stretches out in an open 
plain to the linnks of the Waingaiiga, wliieli flows along 
the wludi! length of the western border; on tiie north and 
cast, iiills, inhnhitcd chiefly by Goiids and other wild triU'S. 
shut it in. U)>w.ardK of one*third of tin- district is covend 
with jiuigle. Fbw of its mountains attain any cunbidcrahiu 
licight. Of tlic rivers of Itiiandaru, tlie Waingnnga alone 
retains water flirough tlic lint season. But the lakes and 
tanks, of which there arc aaid to Isi no fewer tlinii 3048, 
form the most striking feature of Bhaudaro. By taking 
advantage of the dips and hollows nltunied by an nndnlating 
country, nr by excavatiug artificial hiu>ins and throwing long 
dams across slojiing gnmnd, slieets of water, often of enor¬ 
mous size, have been formed. Owing to tlie larga extent 
of forest, wild nninials nlKiimd. Tlic tiger and the pniitln-r 
cause the greatest destruction to Immanlifc; and during 
the rainy season many persons dio from the bites of veno¬ 
mous snakes. Deer of all kinds and wild pigs swarm in 
the woods, and frcijucntly infliet great injury upon the crops. 

Ill Northern Blmndara, as soon as the rice harvest 1ms 
boL'D garnered, tlic liushatidmcn cut tho dam. let the water 
ont of the tank, and sow wlicat or iinsoed in the bed; this 
npifcara (lie only means they liavo of raising a dry crop in 
tile district. Ciotli and brass, and potstonu wares con¬ 
stitute the elupf mnnufaettirea. 

'I'lic inhabitants of Blmiidara. even among tho higher 
classes, have a reputation for hlnntnesx and discourtesy; 
nor do they compensate for this dcfwt by their candour or 
inanliness. Indeed, the two proverbs most frenuciitly in 
tlicir nmutlis by no means tend to n pmetiee of the virtues 
which arc usually assiN-iateil with a rude simplicity— 
“Charity remains at home,”and “The pi-rfretion of wisdom 
U deceit.” These are the favourable sentiments of a native 
of Bhandam. Good Ireatmetit, however, will genemlly 
bring out honesty and industry among tlm Gnnds. .‘uid 
the Bonwnn make iiard-working agriculturists. But tho 
population generally huvo none of tho hardy, active Imhits 
often found in Northern Indio. Handy docs a person of 
tho higher rank mount a horse; for nearly every journey, 
long or sliort, ho has recourse to a small two-wheeled ox¬ 


cart. In tliis district, contrary to tho gimernl custom fn 
India, girls n*ceivc more honour tliun Istys; aud the usual 
mctlioil of bctrotlials is revcix’d, n.s tiie relatives of a boy 
arc fiiiii humbly to supplicate tlic parents of tho girl w hose 
hand they wonld win. instead of being bought after tliem- 
bclves. Tlie general ignoranw sliows itself in tho looso 
notions entertaincil by tliu |wopl« regardhig tho respect 
duo to the various Ilindn divinities. Tliidlic worship is 
almost niitvcTs.al throughout the district, and all kinds of 
qiiadni|>e(]s mid various reptiles receive the odorution of 
their w^’cral votaries. Tlio few MoliammedaiiK in tho 
•listviel arc iiotorioiiH for neglect of their religions duties, 
imd for llicir disorderly and dissipated life. 

The JiioKt deaiily dise.asc is fex'er. which prevails through¬ 
out the year, but proves must f.ital during the montiis of 
Septemlier, Octolicr, and Noveinls'r. Nearly 80 per cent, 
of tho dcallis must lie attributed to this cjmM% Bowel 
eompUints also carry ofl' large nmnbers. 

Bhanhaiu, tlie licadijuartcrs of tlio above district, is 
situated on t he Waingaiipi Hirer, close to tlic Great ICiuitcni 
Honii. 'I'he town has a good trade in tlm hardwnn' it 
inanufuetnres, and Iti cotton eiidh. Built entirely on ri'd 
gravel it is dry and iiealthy, but depi-nds for its water on # 
wells and tanks oulside. It li.is a district court, pust- 
ofKei-, government dibpciiMirr, gaol, jKiliee iieud<|iiurtcrb. 
travellers’ hiinpilow, public libmrv. and n govcrninent ;i7rt 
scliool. The population is 12,0(10. 

BHANG. See Cannaiiis. 

BBARAICH. Sec BAiiUAirii. 

BHABTOUXl' iBktinilpur) or BBUBTFOOB. n 
state in Unjputnua, under the political siipcriiitciideneo of 
the Uiijpufaua Agency and the government of Indiiu It is 
bounded on the noitli by the British disfriet of Gurgaon, 
on the east hy Miillni am) Agra, on the south and soutli- 
wi'st hy Dholpur, Karanli (Kerowlee). ““d .laipur (.leypire), 
and on the west liy Aiwur (UIwur). It is about 77 miles 
ill length from north to sontli, and 50 in breadth. Tltu 
area is 1074 square miles. 

Tlie priiicipai castes are .Tuts, Giijars, Krahnians, Banias, 
and Mo IK. The wmntry is jiopulnrly known ns Brij, or tho 
hand of Krishna, and the iangiiage, Brij-bnslin, is a villagn 
patois. Bliartpnr is tho only .Lit priiieijMility of any ning- 
iiitude ill Indio, and perhaps the only statn in which u 
gT«‘nt proportion of the }HH>plc belong to the same race as 
the nobles and primvs. 

Rimjit Sinli, the mj.ih of Bhartpur, was one of tho first 
of the chieflains of Hindustan to connect his interosts with 
those of the Britlhii government. At the commencement 
of till! Miihnitla war, in 1833, a treaty was coueinded witli 
Ilim, us u eonsequeneo of whieli I.<ird lake was joimxl hy a 
Bliartpur contingent of Imrse, wliieh did good servieo at 
the laltle of laswari (loswarec), and tiiroughoiit the 
campaign against Simlliia. For these serviees the Brilisli 
government transferred to Bhartpur five districts, yielding 
seven iaUia of ru)>ci‘s. But when war hrnko nut with 
Ilolkar, the Hajali of Bhartpur first attempted cv'asiun and 
then refnsed to send his contingent; and when the routed 
troops of Hulknr were pursued to the glacis of Dig, a 
destructive artillery fire was opcnc<l from tho ramparts on 
Hk' British tnwjiK, I'liennipou Ltird Lake attacked Dig, 
ami carried it hy aswinit, Bhartpur was then investtxl on 
the 7ih of .Tiuiuiuy, 1805. The town wua 8 miles in 
circumference, surrounded by a mml wall of great height 
and thickness, proteeti-d hy iitinu'rous bastions, and a 
briNid and deep moat filled witli water. Tlio garrison was 
estimated at 8000 men; and the artillery at hand for 
emplojnneut In breuclihig bore no proportion to the defen¬ 
sive strength of the works. Four successive assaults were 
repulsed; And finally the British onny, witli a loss of 868 
killed and 18!I4 wounded, was ccmpclled to withdraw. 
Thongli victorious, tho rajali was e^'identIy alarmed at thn 
pertinacity of the assailants, and his success was followed 
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by wnrtnH'H bir jk*!u-<*. Ranjit Siiili Miirrcnilcrccl llic fort, 
mill ii;*!!!!-*! t(* cx]K-l lidikar fnnn hi.s ti'rritoiic.s, Ry this 
treaty t)n! live! dibtrictN coiifiTrinl nii in 1S03 wviv 
rrsiiim'il, and iin ngrwd In pay nil iiidrniiiity of 20 hil'liit 
of I n)M rs (4.1200,0(>U)i seven of wliirli were MibHequeiilly 
leiiiitted. Raiijit Siiih died in IKIIj. leaving four koii.h. 
Tlie Riuidliur Shili, ruli-d for fij'liteen yearn; lliu 

.swoiul, Ualiliui Sinh, wiweodcd. but only nileii eighteen 
iiioiiIUk. lialwant Sinb was now the ri^'htfiil heir; iml 
Ins eiiiihln Dnrjan Sal, {'RindtaiU of J'aiijit Sinh, seSzisI the 
fortn'Hs of lthnrt]iur nnd inipi-iMiuctl the heir m 182(5. 
An army of 2.'i,0«U men. w.-lt pnaided with artillery, led 
by Oonibeniieri', in.arelied :i<;.'unst Rbailpur. Not- 
witlistaiuliii.i' the lar"i’ furee of artillery, the strenjitli and 
thiekne'is of the walls offeii’d Mieli re.siKtunev to the 
bn-aeliiiif; lmtterie.s that it beiuxine iiecesMiy'to resort to 
liiiiuii^. The mines were eominemrd on 2ord Deeenilicr, 
mill spniiii; oii liie 17lb .lanuaiy following, wiien a snilieieiil 
bn'iieh wa-s elbrled, uud the fortress eni ried hy usHimlt on 
llii- 1><tli. J)iirj.m Sal wxs made {irisotier; I’alwnnt Sinh, 
then an infiint, was p'aeed in |H>wer, hU tiioHier ludln^ uk 
ri-Lomt. .ami a jvolilical npent snpiTiutendiiis affairs. In 
Jhilwant Sinh w.^s put in eliarye of the ntbniiiifatm- 
tioii, and died in 1 S.'ia, hein" jiuccmled hy his only Hon. 
.lasn-mit .Sinh, who was boi'ii in 1850. 'i'lic rajaliH title Is 
Rrijindar S.aw.ai. 

liiiAK'i'i'ru or llnri;Tr«>oi:, the chief town and forlres.s 
of tlie above stale, is situnted on tlie highroad IhjUvi-ou Afrra 
imd Ajinvn*, nnd <m tlie Ihijpntana Stale Railway, Ib'i miles 
from Apra and 112 fnim .laipnr (.leypore). The forts nml 
ramparts, as they now Htaml, were eimstnieted in 17515} ]>>■ 
liudan Sinh. The town is named .after Jtharat. a lependary 
eiiaraeter of preat f.anic in Hindu mytholop}-. and Is non- 
sidnred to he under the tutelary inllueiiee of Krishm, who 
is worshipped im-e under the name of l.ihmi. The jsipu- 
hiiioii in 1K851 w.is (52.000. 

BHAUNA'GAR {/Shai'auot/ar), a native state nithiii 
the llritisli apeney of Katliiawur ill the ]iTOviiiec of Onxe- 
rut ((iiij.amt). Bombay, lyiiip hi'twc-en 20" 515' and 22“ IG' 
N. lat., nnd betw een 71“ 1(5'and 72" 20' K. Ion. The 
area is 2784 square miles, .'iiid the j>opiilntiun 400,000, 
eiinKistinp ehielly of Hindus of the Vnislmav, Sittnnsl, and 
.lain seets, nml Mohainiiiednns. (Iver nlxntt one half the 
urea the Boil i.s the rrr/nr or black cotton earth; the 
remainder is Hpht ami sandy. Water ia ohtaiiiisl fnnn wells 
nnd rivcTH. The climato on tlie sea-eiKusl Is pood, but 
inland It is hot nnd dry. The iiiiisL eoinmon disease is 
fever. The chief ]in>ilurts .are prain and cotton, ami the 
maiiufactures are oil ami eloth. The quantity of cotton 
prodiieed is very considerahlc, nml fonns one of the chief 
hotm-cs of wealth »f the stale. 

iUinun.’ipar rnnk-s as u lirHl-vd:e>s tributary state ninonp 
the many .state.s in Kathiawar; itK rhief is entitled to a 
Huluto of eleven puns, nml mniidains a military force of 2705 
moil, lie huM powers of life nnd death ovvr all except 
Hrilisli subjects. 

lliiArNAaAU, a port in the Gulf of Oaiiihay, nnd tbe 
rhief town of the above state, was founded in IT-t.*!, and 
rapidly rose to intlncnee under a line of prima's who en- 
couniped commerce and Hiijiprossi-d the ]iinUieal coiii- 
ininiitie.H vrliieh infe.sted the Gulf of C'ainl>ay. It lias a 
piiod nnd sale linrhoiir fur shijipinp of lipht ilmuplit, .and 
carrieH on nn extensive trade, iH-inp the jirlucipal inurkel 
nnd harbour of cxixirt for rottun in Kathiawar, and pos- 
sesKcs a Kpiimiiip nml weavhip mill. 

BBAWALPUR'. a native state in p<p1itieal relation 
witli the puvernment of tlie Runjah in llritiHh India, hut 
hituated between that province and .Sind, It is imuuded 
on the N.K. hy the British district of Sirsn, on tlio PI. and 
S. by tlic RaJ]iiituna states of Bikaneer nnd Jcysalmerc, on 
the W. hy tlie Indus nnd tho Suth'j rivers. The area is 
aluuit 22,000 square miles. Ahaip the rivers lies a strip 


of alluvial »oil from 8 to 14 miles in width. In llic centre 
of the state is a Isdt of hiplier land uliout 20 miles wide, 
and on the K. commences the pn*ut sandy desert wliiclt 
sln'tches into Kajputann. Tim surface roiibists of a sne- 
ccssioii of uiidulatilip sand ridprs from 100 to .OOU fivt 
hipli. Tim popniatiuu is exthnnted at 500,000, of whuin 
inor«‘ than 400,000 unj Muliammedans. The princi|ial 
ill lieles of jmidiiction are lunyh, miji, silk poods, indipo, 
cotton, and c.eniils. I'onsidcrabio extensions have Is'eii 
lately made iu tho area irripoted by state emuds. TJie 
Indus Valley State Railwaymus Ihroupli u inrpe portion of 
tim territory, crossinp tho Sutlej River hy n mapnitieeut 
hridpi' at the town of Bbawalpur. 

The political relations of Bbawalpur state with the pani- 
inminl power .are lixed hy llic treaty of tiie 22nd OcIoIht, 
18518. Tho British povenuneut is buniid to protect the 
priiicijialily and territory, the nawah to m-t in suLunlhiato 
eo-nperation vvitli tho British poveniinent. nnd to ucknow- 
b'dpe its snpremne.y. 'I’lio ii.awai> and his heirs and suc- 
eessurs nro to bo nbsohito rulers of their country, and 
British jnrisdiction Is iiol to be iatroduml. 

BSn. Sec /Kiil.t-}. 

BHIItSA', a town in the Bhopal state, Oeiitvn) Iiulli. 
is situated 2(5 milc.s N.K. of Blmpiil. It is istcIkhI on a 
n>ck, and ha.s a tort iiiebi.'M.-d hy a cnstellattsl stone wall 
and Aurrotuidcd hy a ditch. Afbir clmnpinp hands several 
times Bliilsa was I'liially (ia 1570) incorporated witii the 
eiti]>ir<i of Delhi hy Akbar. 'Die phu-c is now only note- 
worlhy ns piviiip its name to tho rciiwrkahle nml ini ercstinp 
series of Buddhist topes foniid in its neiphhoiu'lmotl. hir. 
P'lTpusson deseiibes this ilcries os tim most extonsive :uid, 
takiiip it altopethcr, perhaps the most iiiterestinp proup of 
topes in India,” and devotes half of his work on ‘'Trev and 
Ser[ient Womliip,” mid forty-five plules besides wnideuts, 
to the iilnstmtioii of tim pnat tope at Ssaiichi. 

BBOOJ. Sec Biu'j. 

BHOOTAN'. Sec Biiitan. 

BHO'PAX^ a tract of country m Central India occuiiied 
hy a oollocliuu of native states (known as tliu Bhopal 
Apeiicy) undi'i tho political snperintendeiice of the pover- 
iior-ponerars apciit for Coiilrul India. It is Isiuiidisl K, 
and K. hy the Cuiitml Provinces, nml S. and \V. by various 
unlive stato.s of Central India. The nn-a is alsait 111,150 
square miles, ami tim jstpulution ],00(l,00u. The ten 
states ciiiiipriBinp the npimcy are Bhopal, R.'ijpliar, Nar- 
sinliplmr, Karwai, Miikstidaupar, Kilcliipur, IliMKla, Mu- 
Iiainniudphar, Pnthnri, nnd I.aruwad. In ndiHtioii to the 
alsno the ]K)liti<!al apent has charpe of isolated ]salchuH of 
territory belonging to tbu state's of Gwalior, Indore, Tonk, 
and Duwas. 

Biioi’AL, a native aUto in Malwa in tho Blio]ui1 Political 
Apciicy, Ceuind India, mtder tho pov'ennnent of India, 
lying lietwccn 22“ 82' nnd 28" 'Id' N. lat., and belwH-ii 
7(5*' 25' and 78" 50' E. Ion. Tlie estimatcil area is 8200 
sqiian> miles, nnd the population 780,000. It is bounded 
N. by Simllila’s jiossessioits uni I Dhnr, K. hy Sapnr (Simpov). 
S. hy the Nartoda (Ncrhadda), nml W. by llolknr's nml 
•Sindhia's ]K>sscssioiis. 

The Bhopal dynasty was founded by Ibwt Mohainined, 
nil Afplmn ill the sen’ico of Auran 2 zeh, who took advantage 
of the revolutions which followml tlie death of iho emperor 
to establish his independent authority in Bho|iid and thu 
iiciphlsiurinp country. The Bhopul family have always 
niiluiresbsl an amiable frclinp towards the Briti.sh povern- 
ment. In 1778, when General Goddard made his bold 
iimrch across India, this state won the only Indian power 
which showed itself friendly; and in 1800, when another 
British cxjiedition, commanded hy (Iciieral Close, appeared 
in that part of India, the Nawah of Bhopul cnmeKtly, hut 
in vain. ]ietitioiied to be rcccivetl under British protection. 
The D.awah then allied himsidf witli tho Pindaris. and iiiodn 
a most gallant defence against tho attempts of Siudhin and 
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Tla^'hoji KiumHli to rniHli liiiii. Tlicir efTortK wore Duitlly 
H-sU'iiiia-d l>y tJiu nitt’rvciitiou of tliu ItritisL powor. In 
m 17, III tiic coiitmoncemi nt of Uio l‘itular! war, the Itritinh 
^ivcriiiiii-iil foniied a cIoko ulliiincc with Jlliopai]. A treaty I 
WiiB ]imik- in IK18 by which the llrilLsh ('ovi-nimcDt ! 
^urmilccd his poRm'SKiun of thn Ktatc, and the iiawub I 
:i;^‘i;d lu fitrnisli a coiitJji^nt of COD hunto and 4U0 ' 
iufuntry, and received fivu districts of hlalwa as a reward 
fur his services, and to cuaMc him to iiiiiilitnin the eoiitiii- | 
f^nt. The iiawiib soon after met his death from a )iist4il | 
aeeideiitally diKcharoed hy achild. His nephew, an infant. ‘ 
wn-s t)icruu|>on dee.ltired iiia successor, and Is'trothed to llic I 
infant danohtvr uf tlie dtH:eused t>iiuee. Hut thi> widow of 
the iiiiwah, Kudsia ih-^ain, wished to keep the state in her 
own iiauds, even after the declarei] heir laut rus];;iied his 
claim lo the sl.-iti! and lu the hand of the luw.-ih's dun^liter, 
Siknnilar lSee;uii, in favour of his brother, •1almQ;^r Mo- 
iuiiiined. After mueli dissension lastiin; thronoli sevend 
years, ill Ls;)r,tliron;tli the mediation of the lU'itisli tpaeiii 
ineni. .tahaii^'er Molianinied was restored to power ami 
installed iis iiawub. On his death in IHM he wils siie- 
eeeded by his widow, Siknndar Ite^^ini, wlio ruled Bhopal 
until lier death in 1808. She made a ii.iirie for lierself by 
faitbful sen'iees lu tlie ttovermnent ot India duiiii;; tbe 
mutiny, ami l-y Ibe uliility she displayisl in tbe iiiaiisi;'e> 
iiieiit of tlie slate. Sbu was hueeei-ded by Sbub dulnui. 
who fiioied no unworthy siiceessor. Her lirst husband 
died in 1867, leal in;; her one daughter, Sultan .lahun. 
After her liusbund's denth Shall .lahaii, fullowin;; tlie 
fontbtetis of her mother, threw .'iside tbe n-strietiuns of 
tbe parilah, eomlnctisl business with vigour, and was always 
aeeussible. In reeo|;iuSit>!i of ber bi;'li administrative 
iliialiiies juid her loyalty she rmiiiisl in 1H72 the honour 
of the (iianJ Cross of tlie Slur of India, 

BiuirAi., till' priaeijial town of the alsive stale, is stir- 
rouudisl by a uiaiionry wall 2 miles in eireuit, witliin wJiieb 
is u foit, also of mnsoim', U>tli mueli dilaindutisl. Outside 
the town is a tfiuij or tradiii;; qiiurler, and to Ibe S.W. on 
a lar;p! riK'k is u fori eidlcd l''ateb;;.'irli. with a iiiiLsiairy 
rauiiuirt and Ki|uaiv towers, the residem e of the ruler of the 
shite. S.\\. of this fort spreads a tine nrtiticial lake -1^ 
niil'*s lun^ and 1^ mile broad, and on the K. of tlie town 
nnolher, 2 miles in len;;th. 

Thu jiolillcid j'l'sident lives at l>h(>)>al, which is distunt 
from AUuhutaid tl2o miles ,S.\V,, from Calcutta (rfd Sani- 
hulpiir mid Naiqiar) 7b0 K.W. 

BHO&X GHAtTT, a mountaiu pass IS miles in len;;lh 
in the Ibesideucy of Bombay, alsiut 41) miles S.K. of the 
city of Bombay on the load to Poonuli. It w.aK formerly 
conshlered the key to the l)m-.uu,and a proposal was made 
tu fortify it stroiiely. It is now traversed by an vxce1h>iit 
i‘<.>ud, and also by the railway from Bombay to I’uonuh uml 
tSolupnr. 

BHUJt the chief town of the stale of Ciiteli (KachchlO, 
Brilialt India, in politieol couiievtiun with the Bombay I'ru* 
bidenry, U bilunied at the base of a fortilicd hill. It is a 
cantonment town, and lias n jHist-ofticc and u dis|)ciiNU‘y. 
Till! place is chietly iiiteruHtin;; for its nn.'lia'olopeal inonu' 
inenls, and os havin;; been at an ciu'ly period dedicated to 
tho Miakc divinity Bhujanga or Bhujiyo. Thu luuMjue 
iimido the cily gate is remarkable for tliu (liickiioss of its 
piurs and Uicir elosencss to each other—au arTaiigeinent 
liy which only a fuw of tbo worshippers eon ever In; within 
sight of tho rust. Tho town coutoins the mausoleums of 
the vans of Cutch. and in its neighbourhood an* a mmilsir 
of shrines nnd Alohaimncdaii dar^ahstii no s^ioelal iin[iorl- 
auco. I'opulatioii, 24,000. 

BEUKTPOOB'. Soc niiARTrmc. 

BBDTAK'. This territory lies to tli<‘ F.. of Sikkim, 
betwiH'ii tliu Jnlpuiguri and Goalpara distriels of Bengal 
aud Ahnuu and the mountains that form tlio S. bhi^si 
uf tho IlimalnyaB. It extends from K. tu \V. 2ilU miles. 


with a breadth of aliout 120 inib-s, lying Isdween 2l»'' 
18' and 28'’ 2' N. lat., anil 88“ 3i' and almiit 02 ' 60' 
K. loll. The eastern limits are nut eLTlaiidy kiinw n; the 
nrou is nlNiiit 10,000 sipiuru liilh-s. It is crossed by two 
mnges of iiiomitnin lan<l pandle] to tliu great niounlain 
elisiiu beyond —one (the iiean-st) HOOO feet Idgli generally, 
with ueCAsioiial peaks as mueli as 16,000 the other 
niuru dislimt and less lofty. Between the* lliinaliiyas nnd 
the first rang!' is a high tuhli-land, too bleak and Ikiituii to 
lie habilahle. cxeept ut the foot of the lirst rang)*, wlicre aie 
most of the prineiiial towns. To the K. of the second range 
the land Is leml, .and S. of Hie lower langc are the. diiars. 
trarts of eomitry of extraordinary fertility, wlioiw pnslnee 
onee fnnnisl the ehief means of sulwisleneu of the jieople. 
These duars were eislcd lo the British in 1H66. <>n tlie 
N. Bhul.tii is Imiinded hy Tiliet. and on tiie K. hy liaets 
inhabited by uiieivili^eil monniaiu tribes. 'I’lie seemiy of 
Bhutan is bcnreely tu Im- ei|ualled by that of any olber 
eoiiiitry fur sublinn' and vonianlle m.ignitieenee. At one 
view may Iw seen rugged baneii hills and valleys rovensl 
with luxuriant legidation, rushing uiuuntiiiii torrents amt 
gentle streams, dciibc forests and sunny shijs's, placid lakes 
! and sleep priTipiees, and vjwt ranges eovered witli eternal 
snow; while, in regard to elhiiate, tlie cold of Sik-ria, the 
lii'ut of Afrie^i, and the pleasant warmth of Italy may nil 
k* exiKTii-nei d in a day's jouniey. 

Thu soil prodnn's rice, wheat, and millel in ubiiiidaiice, 
.nnd game of all kinds akiunds in tbe fonnits; sheep, ponies, 
ami a hardy breed of horned cattle are reared. 'Hih. romls 
me mere tracts Ihrotigli ravines which ksaiinu turrrnta hi 
the rainy seison. The jiopululion, estimatud at aknit 
2U,imo, consists of this-e classes—the priests, the chiefs or 
]K‘nli>ws (who are the governing class).aud tbe l ultivators. 

The country is governed noniiiunlly hy a imtsou cnlW tho 
Hlinmi I’ajab (supixised to he a diiiiiily in human slia|N'), 
hut really by the Deli Bajah, who is ehrted by tbe puuluws 
every three veais from tln-Ir own nuinkr. Hniler tbv 
sjslcin of goinument the people .are oppressed and poor. 
Du the testiumiiy of British eiivojswho have traierbcd tbo 
eonnlrj- il Ls said tlial nothing a Bbiitia jxisscsses Is his 
own, he king at uU times liable to lose it if it attracts tbo 
enpidity of any one more powerful ibaii biinM-lf. Tbo 
doctiiiic that ••luigbt is right” pn-iails iwerywbrre. No 
ott'ielal has a s.ilar}', but has certain districts made over to 
him, and be may get what be can out uf them; the mure lio 
can extort and traiisinit to his superiors the longer will ho 
ri-tain his olliee. Bnddliism is siipiKised to k* tho rcligiuii 
of tbo euuntry. bnt in lenllty religious cxen'kes are confined 
lo the propilhitiou of evil bpirits. I’hy.sically the Bbulias 
are a tine rai'c, hardy and vigoiims, bnt not very cleanly in 
their habits and persons. 

Bhutan trades with all the neiglikmring cmmtiics, but 
cliielly W'ilh Tibet, llengu), and Assam, in horMis, elolb, musk, 
Hy-wliisk», walnuts, oranges, and Indian madder, receiving 
in exeliangi' wisdlen clotlis, cottons, asahetiila, spiees, lea, 
gold, silver, ami embroideries. The jvveimesof tbo country 
arc usually jsiid in artiides of pruduee and nierehandtsc. 

Tbe chief towns an* I'lituiklia or Dosen, the capital, on 
tlie left liank of tbo Bugni river,and HO miles K.K.K.frum 
Darjeeling; 'liUsieboiong and I’aro, on the river GnJadu; 
and Tmingsu, on the road from Ass.'un to I.:iss:i. Tho other 
towns are Wimdijnir, (tboxsii, .and Mnrichoiii. Punukba Is 
n pbue of great nntiirid stn'iigtb. 

The huigungo Sjmki'ii by tbo Bliuliiis is said tu be n 
diahvt uf the Tiktaii, more or less blended with words 
•and idioms of the eountrii’s on wliieli thuir own territoiT 
tuiichcs. In their leliglons observances thu most romark- 
alde cireiiiiistaiice is the noisi- with which they are ue<-uni- 
luinioJ. 'J'lu* Instnimeiits ustil am i-lurinuta (sumctinies 
formisl of silver and brass, but generally of wood with rml 
! pi|sis\ honis. shells, ryinhals, drums, and gongs. 

I 'flic garments of the iH-oph; consist of u long hsise robe 
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xx-lik-li wm])K round tlic iHnly, nnd ik Bocnrcd 5n IIk position 
by A Iciithcr belt round the waist. A le^'ciii}' of broadcloth 
is attnehed to u shoe made generally of bufl'uio hide. 'I'lio 
dint of the great body of the fwople is the most iniHemblu 
it is jMissiblc to conceive; liiey are restricted t<t the refuso 
of wretched emps of unrijMi wiienl iiini luirley, and thi-ir 
food coiibudii clnHIy of rukes made from tlim' graiiiK rery' 
imperfectly grcflind. Tbe fwsl «if flie sMiwrior cliisKcs con- 
hIhU of tl>e flesli of gcHits, nwiiic, and cattle, and of riee 
iiii|K>rt(.>d fmin the Dunrx. 'J'lie iikhIo of pn'piiring their 
food U most iimrtifieml and n.de, with little attention to 
clcanlineSB and still less to the qnality of the ment they 
nunstune. They an* very fond of ten, and nse it in lurgi* 
ijuantilies. All ehisses arc; very much nddirled to the use 
of intoxiealing liciiiois. The eliantetcr of the Rhutins by 
the nature of their institutions, blanils low in the scH-ial 
KCale. Kvery element of cleterionition is eomprised in their 
p>vcniment, hoth secular and spiritual, 'i'heir energies 
are iwnilysw-d by tlie inseeuiity of }>n.)ierly, llieir morals 
are degradisl, and tlieir ituuibers reduei'd by the unnat¬ 
ural bystein of polyandry und tin' ei.eessive jnvvnleiiee of 
monastic institutions. 

Previous to the country enjoyed a degns* of iiule- 
pendenee, and is nominally iiideis-ndent still. For some 
time, however, prior to iHtib the inluiialants iiMnled tliein- 
Ntlres of a nmnhi>r of duars or passes, wlii<;]i eonstltiited 
their most fertile tr;u*ts of country, t« make depredatory 
inroads iipcni British t(;rri(ory. Attempts on our ]tart to 
nmuigc matters in a coueilialory m.aiiner were*, met with 
iuboleuce mid tri'iieliery, and the Indian govennnent in 
180,'» seized the duars, wliivli are uow pvos|H-ronb Ilritisli 
districts. An allowance, liuwever, <•{ nliuiil XoddU per 
annum is made to the rajahs iluring giHid heliaviour. 

BIAF'RA. BIGHT OF. is tiiut part of the Gulf of 
Guinea which lies 1C. of tin- mouths of the Kiger. It 
extends fniin ('ape Lojh'z, in ulK’itL K 12' S. hit., to Ca]>e 
Fonnos.'t, wiiich divides it from tlie Riglit of heiiin. Tlie 
shores of tiiu bay ]iroliably extend mon; than 800 miles. 

Tliu N. nlinres of (lie Right, nearly to the mouth of the 
Old Calabar River, an; flat and low, Isdonging to the delta 
of tbe Niger. The Old CaLaimr is the first river 1C. that 
has no naninuuicatiou with the Quomu To the S. of the 
Rio d<-l Key tlie eomitry rises into moniitains wliieh ullaiii 
A eonsiderablc height; they are e.allisl the (Caiiienion Moun • 
taiiib, and cnnlain a )ieak whieh, it is said, rises to l.'(,d0d 
feet aluivc tlie level of the 8eii. S. of this munutain region 
runs tho river <'uiner<Min, of whieh very little is known; 
and S. of the river extends a inuunt.iiiioiis country which, 
liowever, leaves a low and often swanipy frael along tlie 
shore, Cbpeeially to tho south of (^t]ie St. Jolni. S. of 
this eajiK tiie coast fuijns two hays—^tJorisw) Ray and thu 
Ray of (fUlHsin. Tlicse are divnhsi from one another hy a 
narrow tract of laud which tennimites in Cajic Clara, 0” 18' 
N. lat. Into the northern of these Imys tlic Kin d'Angra, 
called by the natives Mcsihiida. eiiipties itself. The southern 
bay betw«*en Cape CUra and Sandy Point may be considered 
ns the cstuniy of the GhIhioil 

Thu GalsMin River is tlie only place nn the coast of tlie 
Right whieh has been frequentvil by Finu)|H-aii vessels, niid 
of which wu have obtained more {tarticular inrormiitioii. 
Its estuary at its juiietion witli tlic bea is 18 miles wide. 
Alsjut 23 miles frutn the sea arc two i.slanils, and K. of 
these tlie ejitnnry gnavs blil] wider, so Unit It hero is 3(1 
miles across; but it wsm narrows to about 12 miles, wliieli 
briMdth it preserves lo its (•astern extremity, about 
miles from tlie soo, wlicrfi it n-eeives two large rivers. 'I'Jiu 
pliu es most rcMirtcd to by Eurojioan tnuhrs ani George's 
Town or NoUngo, on a ens-k of the estuary of Gaboon, 
nhoiit 4.'i miles from the seii; nnd Slaytiinba, which Is on 
the const ahont midway between tbe Gaboon nnd Congo 
livTrs. The principal exfs>rt8 are red woisl and ivory, Isdli 
cf which arc in abundance, 'i'lic climate of tbe Ray of 


G.aboon is very iinbralthy, in consequence of tbe intense 
heat. Wild animals are immerous. especially clcpbanls, 
orang-outangs, and other kinds of monkeys. Cliameleons 
an; common. (If domestic nuinials only gu.'its and fowls 
are reariHl, and in the interior dogs also, whicli are used 
Its fond. Cotton and tubaeco grow spoiitancouhly; the 
caoutchoue-tree iscoiimum, and likewise a species of hutler- 
trec, and the tree fnun winch the kidla-mits are gathered. 
Mangroves art* found on the Irnnks of the creeks nnd rivers, 
and (hey even grow some yards from tho bunk in the water, 
where their lower hrunehes are frecpumtly covered with 
oysters. The palm-wine trr-e is |i)entiful. Like most )uirt 
uf tlin ennnliies inelosing the Gulf of Guinea, the woiuis 
ani so covered beneath with shrulis and plants that they 
sirm iinpenetmhle, nnd arc iufestiHl with reptiles nnd other 
noxious erentiires. 

BIAL'YSTOBl. n proviiiei> of Western Riu.sia, situated 
Is-tween 52" 3' and fiU" 38' N. int., and 22" 3l»' and 24'' 
12' K, lun., is iMumded N. and W. hy ]‘ulnnd, S. nnd K. hr 
the government of Gnidtm. Its .ami is 3424 s<|iiari' inih-.s, 
and its jKipnlatlon 2l5.'»,tl44. It was fonnurly ineinded in 
PtiliiiKl, but was seized by Russia under the third treaty of 
partition in ITtl.'i. Tlin surface is genemlly level; the soil 
is in most [sirts light nnd sandy, but adapted to agrieub 
tnnil pur|n>ses, and in tlie soullieni districts, wliere tlieie is 
nn interniixturc of sand and loam, it is liiglily prodiietiie. 
Tlie ]irovinre is divided into four cireh‘8, Riulystok. llro- 
liie.zyii. Sokolka, ainl Rieibk. 'The tlrst tliiee contain largo 
forests. 'J'he principal river is the Western Rug, which 
bounds tbe provimn- on the soutli-irest. and la'ing nai igalde, 
emmerts it with Wnr.viw and Ihinzig by means of the 
VistuJn. Thu RoIkt, or Bobi.*.separ.ates the provimu-from 
Pohiinl on the N.W. This river niiib with nn cxtrcinely 
slow current, thniugh hirp; swamps and iiionisses, and 
inundates Ihi’ adjacent country every spring. The eliinato 
is iiealthy, except in those jiurtH wlieiv the exlialations 
from the swniii|iK infect the air. The inhabitants are prin¬ 
cipally cm)doyed in hnslmndr)'. Rye, wheat, buckwheat, 
pease, liomp, and flax are gniwn extensively. Game and 
wild AniinalK, jsirtieiilarly wfilves, faxes, deer, and Istars, 
are plentiful; thu lim'd of the hersus Is good; the Fhce)> 
arc of the lilu(;k species. 'Pile rearing of homed cjilth; is 
Ml ill condiirted that milk is scarce, and the inhabit ants are 
obliged to inip<:rt both butter and elieesc. Large quantitius 
of timber, together witli some tallow, black wool, wax, 
and honey, ore exported. The pn>vineo yields no niinerals 
exeept freestone, clay, liiiiestoiie, and a little iron, wliieh is 
consumed in the eountr)'. 

Riai.ystok, the capital, lies on the little river Ruil, in 
.53^'7' N. lat., 23° 18' £, lun.; popul.iiioii, It lias a 

spacious market, a iiahaco and juirk, once bclmigiiig to the 
(siinits of Potocky, Imt nt present to tho town, nnd called 
the Venuiiltes of Poland ; two e.linrches, two cliupels. a con¬ 
vent, a gymnasium, lying-in iiiHtiliition, It is regularly 
hiiilt, sevcmil of the streets arc ktswl. at riglit angles to ono 
another, jiaved, nnd bordered with limu-trecs. 'ilii! lionses 
an; mostly built of wood. There are manufactures of 
leather, wsip, woollens, huts, nnd tallow. 

BIARRITZ, a marititmi vilhigi: of France, in the 
department of tlni Rosses Pyrenees, 6 miles S.W. of 
Rnyoimu. Thu Countess de Mnntijo ami Iier daughter 
Kugeniu, afterwanls empn'ss of tlie Frencli, resided here 
till tlic niarriago of the latter in 1853, nnd it afterwards 
bccatne a fAViinrite summer residence of the rni|ieror nnd 
empress. In 1850 it was qnite an insignificant lioinlet, 
und no wliH'led carriage had ever roae.liisl it in conscqueiKx; 
of lliu sandhills; lint there is now a railway to it, and 
Mime ilrbt-cluss hotels in tho town. French, Russian, 
Geminn, nnd Knglislt families viKil it daring tlie sessoti. 
'I'liere is, in fact, a coiiHidentblo English (xmitnnnity here, 
and a new English church was built in 1877. Thu place 
has naturally neither trees nor grass, but has thu charm of 
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vccliiHion, a dc-l'chtful climnlo, aiul a fine i>ant1y Leidi for | 
tiathin^. Tli<t |iupu1utinii ia 

BZ'AS, anativi* nf Pm'nc, and one of tlit* ttovcii 
pliers ealli'd “ tlie Wise Men tif (iroccc." It nppeuis fmm 
IIcrwlotuK (i. 170) lliat liu was living at (he time nf tlio enn- 
ijnest (if Ionia l>y the IVrKmns under Cyrus, ii.c. r>44-i)3t). 

The “Seven \Vivn Men” wots not pliiluBuplierK in the 
fens({ ill whieli (lio word ix mmiiriuiily used; tliey seen) 
ineivlyto have heen inunof liigh rejmte for moral, ]ioliticu], 
nr legiNlnlivu kuowiiHlgi*. Tlie few remninx of tlieir wisdom 
are ill the form «f xlioi't pithy niaxiuis, generally in vctm’, 
with the Mnitimviit of whicli we are. now ho fainiliiU' ax to 
regard them im Hclf-evident propixitionx, and are therefiin! 
likely to nndi-rralv tiin nn-nt of thoxe wlio tirst eiiniieiated 
llit-m. Of this class of sayings we liiid (he foilnwiitg, 
among olliejH, axcrihed to TiiasBeing asked, “ What is 
diflieult and unjiluasniil?” he replied, “To liear witli 
iioldenexs Uni ehangi'x fnini hetler to worse," lie said tliat 
it was better to arhitnde lad ween your enemies than hid ween 
yonr friendH, bi>eauH).‘ one of (he viieinics was sure to tmu 
to a friend, and one of the friends sine to turn to an 
enemy. “ J.ih' slnmld l>c so ordered ns if iiieti were to live 
a long time mid a short om*." “Be slow to set hund 1o 
work, Inil what yon Ix'giii tinish.*’ “ Be r^niet," lie said to 
bomc impious sailors who in (lie midst of a te>n|X‘Kt were 
calliii^fou tlu! gixls for help, “ Be <)nhd, lest the gisls dis- 
eover you me In’ie." “Take wisdom as the provision for 
tmvelliiig from joiitli to age, for of all possessions that 
sticks Die closest.'' Ills deaUi tixik place after he had 
pletadcd a eaiise. siieressfully, in extreme old age. ills 
fellow’-elti/ens gave him a splendid fiiiu-ml at. tlie ]mhlie 
cx|H'use, and eniiseended a temple to him. Bias is one of 
the Hja-akerK in tiie “ Sym]K>siuin" of Piutaivli. (.IBog. 
lauTt., “ iSixH.") 

There are three e^ollictions of the sayings (</Mco/jn») of 
tho Wise Kiel); two are utiriimtisi to iH-inetrius I'lialereus 
nnd Sosiades; a third is hy an unknown author. IBngenex 
Jaiertius and riutareh liave pivserv'cd Kevend a]H>plitliegins 
nut foniiil in these eullecLiuns. The liret two eoih-ctions 
are prcservisl in the editions of .Slohirns; th«‘ third w.as 
printed hy the elder Aldus at tlie end of his “ Thi-oeritus " 
<14ttfi). The eompli'test ciillwlioii of these sayings is liy 
Juli. t'/onr. Orelli, in the first voltmiu of liiu “Mornlisten.'' 

BIB'Bt&ACH, aiKtiliwick in the WUrtemlierg circle of 
the Danube, whieii has an area of ahont l.'il sipiare miles, 
and 25,3(10 inhaliitmits. The cidcf town, Biberuch, is 
bituated in the valley of tlie Bless. It is surrounded liy 
wails, wiUi lowers and a diteli; eonl.aiiis four eiiun-hes,. 
two jnthlic sehotils, thi ee elementary bcIumiIk, a well-endowed 
hospital, and has a iarge com market. The number of 
inhaJiilniits in 1K83 wax 7300. Inilepcndentiy of agri- 
eulture and grazing, the inliahitmitx find protitalde employ¬ 
ment in weaving fustiaiisand linens, tanning,puiHT-inaking, 
iirewing, and hlenrliing. Tlie mlncml waters of .lurdansbad 
are at a sliurl distauco from the town. It ix the hirth- 
jdace of Wivhind ; and in 1706 the French, under Moreau, 
defeated tlie AiiKtrLuis in its vicinity. 

BIBUB, the niuiin given to the eolleelion of 

.Icwisli and Christian writiiigx rcimgiiizial lu. snered liy the 
Olirislian Church. It is derived from the Creek ta Ijihlin, 
“ the bookH,"and wnx first applied to the ixKikx of tho Old 
nud New Testament by Chrysostom in tlio fifth vtnitury. 
As these books were nw‘d cuustautly in tlie 8cr\’iees of tlie 
churcli, and continually refem'd to in the public tc.acliing 
aud in tho cuntruversics that arose, the term “ the Ixioks " 
was apprupriuted exelusively liy the aaered writings, and 
tliis title lias passed into nearly nil the Kimijieaii huignages. 

In tlic New Testament itsidf the books of the Old are 
x-ariously referred to as “ tho Scripture,” “ the Seripturi's," 
“the Holy Scriptures," “tlic low of Most!",”“the pn.phitf,” 
and “ Muses and the proplnds.” In 2 Cor. iii. 14. the law 
vf Moses is spoken of as being “the old coveuaiit," and in 
VOI.. II* 


Ileb. ir. 1, IS, reference ix nUo made |o “the first" and to 
a “ new" covenant. In mirscof time these terms beeoinc 
applied to the books of tlie Hebrew scriptures nnd to thoxu 
of the Cliriblian canon, and in tho Ijitiii fonn of “ Testnmen- 
(iiiii ” )iaxsed into tlic current ]iIirusculogy of the cimreh. 
Witli tlie exis‘ptioii of iMirtiuns of the ItiMiks of Daiiivl and 
Ezra, nnd one verse in .Tereniiah, the whole of tiie Old 
'J'estiiment was writti-n in Hebrew, tlio prions excepted 
Is-iiig in the vemncular Aramaic or (Bmidec. Tho wliolo 
of the New Testament us we have it was written iu (ireck. 
Kuseimix (_“Kcrles. Hist.,*' 3, 36) says that i’apiax affirms 
that IMatthew wrote in tin* Hebrew dinleel “tlie ornelex*’ 
((« ltv/iH)\ and sumo of tho fatliers have more explicitly 
attested Hint Matiliew wrr>tc n Oosjiol in Hebrew hir the 
.lews, his eomitryiiieii. Tliat xurli an opinion prevailed in 
the early ehiiroli cannot be doubted, hut tli<*rc does not 
appear to have U'cii any authentic triiditloii to this efloet. 
'J'lie whole rjucstion is involved in diffieulty, but most nuHieni 
seiiolars iiielinc to reject the nssertion ax nut supported hy 
HiiffiriiMit evidciK^'. 

Itintorif iij' tliK (Hil yVxif/wiPHt. — There is perhaps no 
snhjeetthat has excited more iuleresl or awakened iiioie 
earnest iliseiiKsioii in modem times than that of the origin 
of tlie IsHiks of the Sacred .Scriptures, nor ix there pertiaps 
any snlijeet on which the npiiiioim of scholars nio mon> 
widely at. variaiiee. The queslioiiH as to wlietlior tliOM* 
Isiokx of the Old Testament wliieli bear a title wore written 
)>y the pn'pbet indieated, aud as to the aathorslnp of those 
Ixioki. that were written anonymously, liiivn received the 
elosest investigation from some of the. foremost British mid 
(aermaii erities, and thimgh many points of iii<)uiry yet 
reniain veiled in obscurity, the old tnniiiional ideas on thest* 
matters must, he ivutully modified, aud in boinu ravex given 
up allogetlier. To indieate oven in outline tho various 
theories that have heen j>nipuunded would lie im|iosnihle 
I within tlie limits of this article, hut (he reader is refernsl 
for further infonnalioii ti the heiidiiigs of the various books. 
In this pl.iee we eiiu only refer tx> those |s>inlb whieli are 
now generally aereplial among hildieai sehulais. 

Bv the .lews the IsKiks of tiic Old Testament were 
divided into thna? jsirlioiix-- 

j I, "The Law " (Torali), ecHisistiug of (he IVntatcmdi, 

! or tile five hixjks utiributi-d to Mosi's. 

2. "The I’niplicls’'(Ncliiim), (‘tmtainliig the liistorieiit 
IxNiks of .Itislina, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, 
and the pruplietieal work.-, of Isaiuli, .fereiniali, Ezekiel, and 
the twelve minor prepliets. 

.3. "Tlie Scriptiires” (('’cthiibim), roiisisting of tho 
F.salms, i'rovevhs, Job, “ the five rolls” of (hmticles, Uuth, 
I.anii'ntaliuns, Eeeh'siastes, and Esther, nnd the Isioks of 
Daniel, Ezra, Nchemiali, and 1 and 2 Chronicles. 

The foundation of the wliole series is to he found in tbo 
first division, nnd tliat Moses was the author of tills 
portion is tlie teslimony of nil tradition, Ixith .lewisli nnd 
lieothen; lint in modern tiuies this tradition luix Ih'cu 
ealled in (jnestion hy einineut xelinlars iu Germany, Fninee, 
and Holland, ax well as in (treat Britaiu, who iiavn 
btibjeeted tlu; language and contimts of these books to a 
careful nnd minute iiivextipil ion, and it- is now generally 
adiiiUttsI that their present form imist have Iwen given at 
a much later perioii than that of Moses; hnt the critirs 
hy no means ngn’c lunoiig tiieniselves ns to date and author¬ 
ship. It seems certain that the jiriests |i«sscssed u series 
of written laws from a very early peruHl. and in thn 
ummnt of the reign of .lusiali, shortly before the Captivity, 
we lead of the finding of a Ixsik of the iaw daring the 
restoration of tlie leinple, the contents of vvliieli apjwar to 
Itave been unknown to Ixith the king and the {louplc, but 
wliieh tliey leeognixed as being of divine iiutliority, and 
ii), liaviop hevu forgotten m>d iu-gtuct<*<l. At the olosc of 
tlie Captivity, also, we find Ezra dcherilH’d as “a ready 
iicrii>c ill the law of Closes" (Ezra vi'u fi); and in Neh. vili. 
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nil iiccnunt ih i;ivAD of n public reading of tbe kw in 
Jerusalem at which the mciuiing had to t>e given to the 
]icop]e, who now spoke u (liflercnt liuiguiigi-. 

It is to this puii'Kl that a very old liiKlitioii recorded 
ill the Talmud ancrilicH the galhcriiig together and coni- 
position of the hooks of the Old TeMmni-iit. That tliero 
was nt this time a collection innde of those wrilingH >vhi<‘h 
had been firesci^cd, Romn of which were retained in their 
entirety, ami that u coDiieelcd narrative was compiled from 
certain fragmentary nnnak and oilier din-uments, seems very 
probable. It would also ii]>]>ear that after the udditioii of 
tliu hooks of Neheniiuli niul Kzm, and the placing ol Daniel 
and Ksther in the canon, little in the way of nlteratloii or 
jiddition \va.s cfTecletl by the I'alealiiiiiiii .lews for sevend 
centuries preciNlaig the time of Cliiisl. Those of Alex¬ 
andria, liowever, jiiiule a translation of the ksiks enumer¬ 
ated into llic Greek language —a protaHsliiig regardi'd with 
great dislike by the .lews of ralehtiiu— mid included with 
them the iKHiks of the Ap<K'r\|iha. [Siv Si:itua<iist.} 
The fimt :iiillioiitir. ILst of the Issiks ot the Old Testament 
is that given by .1os(*|ihns, who enmnerates twenty-two aa 
“ divine”—vi?:. ftVc of Moses, ihirtrcn of the prophets, and 
four hymns and diruetioiis of life. The nniiiher twenty-two 
was adopted by the .Tows in order to eorres|>f>nd witJi the 
letters of tboir ntpiiahet, nnrl in onler to nt i'ornpUsh this, 
Judgi's and Hutli, 1 and 'i Saninel, I ami ^ Kings, 1 mid 2 
Otirouiuk’s, Kzra and Nelicminh. .Icreinkh and Lameiitu- 
tious, and llin twelve minor propJi<*ts, were probably all 
ree.koncsl us single Isioks. On the other hand, ns the 
Greek version of Ah-xniidik was most eommonly used in 
the early cliiindi, the n|)OciyphaI Issiks came to !»■ also 
iic(t!|ilcd, and arc oeeasioiiidly cited, with the same fominia 
as the canonical MTiptiire.s; nor n.ns it imtil Mtme reiitnries 
had elapaed that the Kiistcni Ghureli adoptisl the views of 
tlie Iklehtinian Jews, ami dislingtiishod lM‘lwoi‘n the n]Mii'ry- 
phal au‘l canonical writings. 'ITie fonnerwere still retained 
and used by the Western Church, though dill'eretiees ot 
opinion w<-rc tolerated as to tlieir authority tip to the Coniicjl 
of Tn'iit in Indh A.l>. The I’rutestaiil U'fonnors had de- 
eided to accept only those Isioks rcgardisl ns canonical by 
till* .lews, Olid the Council, in ojiiKisition to the iii-w inove- 
iiicnt, not only declared all the Ixsjks of the A|s)iTyplin to 
be deserving of equal veneratiuii with the rest, hut also prn- 
nounctsl au ounthema against nil who should refuse so to 
receive them. At the pri-senl time, therefore, the tllirktkin 
Chareh is divhleil so far as the liooks of the Old Testumeut 
are cuncented, the Itommi Cutliolie I'ibic retaining, and the 
ProtcKtaiit itihles excluding the ApiK-r^phn. The Hoslcm 
Chunihes, for the most lutrt, ugi'ee witli the Jewish canon. 

7'ext nf tAe Ohl —As already stated, the 

Isiok.s of llic Old Testament, with the e^ecptioll of piOrhs 
tif JiTemiah, Kzra and Daniel, were originally written in 
llehrow, nml altlioiigli the S]>okeii 1imgnug<‘ of the people 
was rluangod on the ridiini from the Captivity, tiny still 
euntinned to usellio Hehrew for the .sacred writings. As the 
Duuiber of syiiogognes increased copies of these sciiplnn-s 
were multiplied by tlie professioii.'il seiilios, wlio umlouiil- 
edly exercised great care in the pTformanee of their woik, 
the preservation of the exact wools iK-ing ifg.arded ns Is’ing 
of the gn'atc'st iinportancn. On this ]>oint Josiqdiim 
remarks that “during so many ngi-s no one has hecii so 
hold AS either to add anytliiiig to them, to take imytliiiig 
from them, or to make any change in themand (his he 
gives as being the opinion of the Pharisees as well ns his 
own. When, however, we consider the diflieidties 
must of necessity arise in the imiltip!ic.ation of iiiauuKeiiplh 
l>y means of the jh'ii alone, it will he sk-ii that it waspnicli- 
<-ally impuKsihle fur iiiislakes and dinereiices of re.'iding to 
he pmvenli-d. In eopying from dii-liiLlon (lie ear woidd lie 
frequently deeeivisJ, niul in eop\ing fivnn a mauuseript the 
writer would h(‘ ex|s>sed to the difticultlcs arising from 
obscurity in the writing Kdore him, the dcfaccmeiits of iige 


and uMi, tlic diiTiriiUies caused by abbreviation marks, by 
marginal notes, winch were only distinguished by little 
marks nt tbo beginning and end of the {oussagn, and from 
tbe temptation to amend the text by substituliugamutleni 
for an ohsolcto word, or by rearninging a sentence. 'I'lie 
fnet that the ancient mnnoM-ripts were written without 
vowel points, without stops, nml often without e\'en the 
division of the letters into words, would also odd to the 
difliculties of the tmiiscrilMT; niid we find that, errors mid 
difTcrciieeB, arising from all tliese ntid from other laiURes 
also, arc to be found existing in llio Hebrew text of tlie 
Old Testament. Theso diflereuees wero notlci-d nt n very 
early ])criod by tlio Jen's, am] a very e.arefn] and lalHirious 
revision of tlic existing mnniiseripts was imuJe by tlie iTewisli 
doctors of tlio scbisd of Tiheriiis, griicrnlly known as the 
Masorites, in the ]ii>riod bi'tw<s-u lliu sixth and elevenili 
renturiiM ii.i^ To these students wc are indebted for tin- 
existing text of tho Old Ti'stameul, ami they uls«> f 1 r^t. 
introduced the vowel points and Queenis, which have ever 
since been uw'd. Their luliours extended to the most 
minute jiarticulars respecting the sacred text; llieycounleii 
tlie words of each Imk and also the mmilicr of lettcr-s. 
'I’hey cak'ulated mid rcconhsl tho middle wonl of c:irh 
liisik and the niidiile letter, and also the middle word and 
letter of the nliole. They also eomited (ho imndstr ol 
times thi' diircreiit letters of Die idphnlN;! were u^d for 
eaeli book and fur tliii whole Kihle. Tlie result of these 
lalKUirs lias Is-oii tliat the text has lioen jireserved from that 
time with very givat aeonraey, niid the priiiti'd llehrow 
Itihle III present hi Use is derived from the reiisiou of the 
scbisil of Tilwrins. For a long time it was goner.dly 
Isdievcil that all the Hebrew ninmiRcripts were the same, 
;ind this view prvv.'iileil until about the middle of tbe seven- 
tivutli i-cntury. when it was eiilled in tpiestion by Cape-llus 
'iml Ilitilio[> Walton, nml the various iiiaiiuscrijds in exist- 
cnee began to Imi e.xnmhicd nod exjuipaniJ by eritirol 
s''|ioI;)rK. As 11 result various cdiliniis of llio llehrew te:.t 
won- |iuhlisbcd, among tho best living tlioRo of Opitiiu., 
jmblisht-d in 17Ut), and that of Van der ibsight in 17Ub. 
Dr. KeniiicuU, taking the text of Van der Hooght as a 
hasis, compared it with (i!t2 difTurent maniiscriptB and 
aiitiiorities, and his edition of tlio Hebrew Dilile, printed nt 
Oxford in 177(t-t<0, pivo the result of his lultuurs. This 
work, in two Tulumex folio, contains n list of 200.0011 
various it'Otiiiigs, but nearly the whole arc of a minor 
<-liarncler, and very few affect Hie sense of the text. The 
work of exmninatlvn was also greatly oxsisteJ liy the 
lulionrs of De Itossi of ibiinia, wliu eollatod 701 niaim- 
seripls, 7.14 of tlicm for the first time, nml pnhii.sbud the 
results in five volumes, I7tt4-H8. Tiio work lias Ixs-ii eon- 
Hiiued liy modem sdnilars, tho text being eouiiKired also 
with the Iransliitiona of the earliest periods, lint the work 
i-nn liv no means he regarded as coniplcto nt the present 
time. Most critics now ngriH* in admitting that there 
are rmirs, mistakes, and inb-rpulatlmis in tho existing 
text. It is also evident tluit tho translators of tho Si-ptua- 
gint, the Syriac, the old italic, and tho Vtilgnte, had 
liofon? them texts differing to a rertnin extent from that 
generally received at tlio pnwent time; but while it cannot 
be contended that Hio present ti-xt is that which cjpsted 
after the <’.oinpilaUun of Eznv, Hierc Is good reason for 
believing it to be Kuhstiuiljally tho same, and with the 
exception of three or four passages tbeiv is no reason for 
thiiikiiig that it has ever been designedly cormpled or 
nlti-i'cd. Tlie manuscripts of the Old Ti'stament arc alt 
of cnmiuiratively modoni date, and nro all derived from the 
oiiglnnl ifa.soretic copy. The two oldest are those In the 
Imperial labniry at St. rctersburg, one of which contains 
Uiu pr(>]>li(-tH, and dntoo from the years OtH-DI?, and Ihn 
other, written or coniplctctl in 11109, contouis the whole of 
the Old Testament. 

H:*(orif of iha AVte TVR/nmciif.—Unlike the Old Tes- 
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lament, tlic books of tlie New aro eTcrywLere the snine 
tliniQgliont Christendom, the I'rotcstnnt, (Si-cck, and Roman 
Glmreiics nil accepting the same list of saerfd )>ooks, and 
this nnaiiiniily mu; he regarded as dating from the close 
of the fonrth century. There iiad existed iu the rariicr 
piTirxIs certain tlifTcTinu'CH of upuiioii os to the ciiiionicilyof 
some of the boolcH now received, uiid our or two of Uic 
writings now regarded as apocryphal bad been eon.sidercd 
OH being of divine authority. Thus Origun, in bis list of 
the cnimnical tKxiks, included the ICpistlcs of Chtiiieot, of 
ilaruubus, and the Slieplierd of llennaa among tlie immlxT; 
and, on the other band, some of the early Christian anthori- 
ties regarded the Kplstles of James, Jude, 2 IVtcr, and 2 
mid 3 John, with (he Apocalypse, lU wanting »))ostulic 
iutlhoi'ity. There wonid appear to have been perfect free¬ 
dom of iui]uin>’, uiid an earnest i‘Xamlnation of the evidence 
for iuid against c.’icli hook at this period, and ns a resnlt 
thepi-csent list of books was accept!^; and the siibscquent 
iiivesligatiuiiH of Cltristimi scbuinrii have nil tended to eon- 
tinn the selection made. Of the htwks of the New Tcsla- 
ini'iit, Kuseliins, who lived at the ix-ginuing of the fourth 
eenlury, cimiiierates the four (iospels, the Acts of the 
A]xistlcx. the Kpistles of 1'anl (among which he reekoin'd 
the Ejiislle to the Ibhrews, ns he elsewhere xiHinks of them 
as ^urlceii), 1 I'eter, and 1 John, ns bi-ing cverj'wbere 
lecemd nx grnmiix'; the remaining ho<>ks he ehnrocterir.is 
a.s eoulmverted—/.e. they were accepted hy many and were 
used in the chnreli, but tho question as to their authority 
was still discusscil 5 whih* lie divide.s the apoerjqjhal writings 
into two classes—lliosc that wero ImimU'Rs and those tluit 
w«Te impious. Hy the Conno!) of Lnodieen, :iOO-Rni,itwiis 
dwided that the nnuinuiiieal books altnuld no longer lie 
read ill tbe public bcrvicca of the church, and a list of (iie 
eunonieal bocks w.^s given, winch iiirlndcs nil thom- of tin: 
presenl New Testaiin'iit, witli the cxeeption of the Apoca¬ 
lypse.; hut Ity the (hniin-il of Carthage, held nlwut thirty 
years later (.iiiT) this also was included with the re.sl. 
There arc an immense number of manuscripts of the New 
Toslnmeitl in existence, and some of them ix)ss«*s 8 u very 
high antiquity. The most valuable and imjHirtaut of these 
are tlie Siiinitic, diseoveird by I>r. Tisehondorf, and Ixdievcd 
by liiin tc> date from the fourth eentnry; the Alcxnn>lri.an, 
dating from the fiftli century; the Vutiemi, dating fermi 
the fourth century; and the Codex Kphro'ini nmiuiseripl, 
and the Cixlex Bc 4 i» Cuiitabrlgicusis inminseript, from tlie 
Jiftli century. The c.arlicst manuacrijds wem wrilltm in 
mnuid (inch or expibd) letters, tho writing running ncrosx 
the page withoutmiy division into words nr seiiteuees; and 
this style of writing euntlnucd in use until the ninth cen¬ 
tury, wlien it gave way to the cursive stylo of writing hy 
whieii ill the following century it was sneeciHled. Of tliesi' 
nuuiuseripts 127 nuciul and I'lOO cursive have Ix-eii ex:i- 
miiied by erilituil students, and about 2000 munUHcripts 
ure kiiow'n to bii in existenee. As iu the cn.so of the Old 
Testament the nmiliplication of manuseripU has given rise 
to many various rciulings, but the large number in exist¬ 
ence, and the great antiquity of those we have nderred to, 
aflbrd great facilities for g»!tting n correct or nearly correct 
> craiun. Most of the various readings Ic.ave the sensi* of the 
[tOiMage untouched, and none of them nffeet any Christian 
doctrine. It has hecn computed “ that nnt of tlx- Tilttl) 
verses of the New T«'st.am('nt there arc not more than ten 
or twelve various rc.iiiiiigs of great imjxjrlanee, ami these 
affi'Ct not the d<K;trines of Scripture, but only the iinmlxT 
of proof ]Hissagtt 8 in which tho doctrin<*n are revea]«‘d.” 

Traiixlalions of ihr. Lille. —No complete translation 
.apjwars to have Ix-en made in the Sa.xiiii times into the 
language then spoken iu England, llede transhiteti ]ior- 
tii'iis of tlxJ .ScripturoM. No l•vi^ll*llee enn bo pmdneixl that 
tiio whole of the Scriptures was hy any person nmdered into 
Saxon. Bui of the inan^ important jMtrtiuns of the Sa.xon 
Mrsion-s still exist iu nuuuscript. At the Refuniiatiun. 


when tho work of tranalating the Scriptnres met with oppo¬ 
sition from the church, it was n point of some importance 
to draw the public attention to the fact tliat versions into 
the vernacular tongue were no novelties in England. It 
was with this view that Parker, arclibUhop of Canterbury, 
cncoumgcd Koxc. the writer of the Martyndogy. to prepans 
an etlition of the Oo.spcis in >Saxon, wliich ho did, uiid pub¬ 
lished it in 1571. * 

Devont persons seem to Imvc employed themKislves in 
rendering portions of tiio Scriptnn-s into the language 
x{K>ki-n iu tills uiuiitry, when what we call Saxon was becom¬ 
ing what wn now cull English. It is thought that the whole 
of the Scriptures had been translated in the thirttvnth cen¬ 
tury. There are two |>orsons, botli of the age of King 
Edward Ill., whu an: Miid to have executed this work. Tho 
one, John dc Trovisa, a native of Cornwall, was eduejitcd 
at Oxford, Cnxton, writing not a century after tho time, 
says that he tran-siated the Holy Scriptures; this is, how- 
over, now nuittcr of uncert.ainty. But there is no doubt 
that WieklifTc either translated tho whole Biblcor gathered 
togt'lher translations which made an English Bible. Many 
copies of this vnlitinit were made aliout tho time when it 
wiLs eouqiletcd, wldi h was aliout a century before the intro- 
dnetion of printing into England. WiRklilfi! died in 1384. 
The New 'IVstuiiu-ut from this version has Ix-eit several 
times ]iiib)Ishcd. 

It is to the resistance which was made by the cccleshistir.al 
antborilii'S of the time that we .are to nttrilintn the remark¬ 
able fact tbal, Ihimgb tbo art of printing was intwxlueed 
into Kngluud iu or about 1474, yet no KngliMi Bible orTesla- 
ment wius printed till 152C, and then at a foreign press. 

Til William Tyinl.nl w<* owe :i tratisiulion of a largo por¬ 
tion of the ,Srriplnn-s into the English tongue, next in 
antiquity to Wieklill'e's. Tyndal was aequjiiuled with 
Lutlicr, wlio.se ndvicj- ami iLssistnnce he is i-eportcd to have 
had in his translation, lie lived much abroad, and lx.‘foni 
be had eompleteil an English ViTsion of the New 
Te.sUment. Of this lie printed in that year two distinct 
c<iitH>ns--one in quarto at Cologne, another in duodecimo 
at AiiCwiTp. IVrfcet copU's of eitlnr «tf lliew* editions arc 
not kntiivii. Tyndul pnx-eed«Hl in bis work of translation, 
mid not less vigorously in KnjMiriutuiKling successive edi¬ 
tions of bis New Testament tlirongh the press. They worn 
Ixinght up Aud burned in England ; but this only supplied 
liim witb tbe means of piiiiting other oilitions with such 
coms'liuns and impnneinents ns were suggestcil to him. 
Ho is s.iid to have also printed u translation of the I’cntu- 
teiu'h, and it is certain that he did liaiislute those five 
lMM>ks of Misses, and also imniy other Ixxikx of tliu Old 
Testanieiit. lie did not, however, commit to the press any 
eomplele translation of the whole Seripturc‘.s. Tyndal w.-im 
put to a ennd death in 153U, nixw Antwerp, where his 
trinslntion first appeared. 

Another pi'rson who at (h.at early perhid engagwl in tlu- 
work Wits Miles (loverdule, 11 friend of Tyndal He pro- 
dnet'd a completo English Bible, compoMsl of Tyndals 
tTanslnti<Mi-«, as far ns they went, and his own. This wus 
published in 1 and it has the honour of being tbo first 
complete iHlition of the Bible in English. Asatnuialathni 
it LH much inferior to that td 'J’ynibil. Two years later 
Tyndid’sViTsion.revisi d hy his friend .Tohu Rogers, was pub¬ 
lished under (he assumed naino of Thomas Matthews, from 
which it bce;iino known as Matthews' Bible. In 153i« 
another nwisioii of Tyndarx text wxs iinhlixhed, to which 
Criiiiiner wrote a pn'facc*. This was a large volnnic for the 
use of ehiirehi's, and was known as the {Jreat Bible or 
i'rttinnfr'a Jiibk. 'Die version of (he I*hJilms given in this 
eililion is still used in tho B*x>k of Common l*raycr. In 
irir>7 nniither vemion w:is poliHslied at (teiieva by siiim* 
English ministers who had thil tlivrc on nceoiiiit of tho 
]K*rhccutions that had been instituted by Queen Mary. 
'J'his isknmvuvarmuslvas the (/e«cpaBt 6 fci>r thcBiwcA' s 
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liible, from llio pcculinr iTnd«‘riii« of Ooii. iii. 7. Tlir 
Bihliiip’s Bibk', ])n']):m*il uiuliT tiic HUperiiitciidi-urc of 
Maltbcw Pmkcr, nrihliklmp «if Cnnh'vlmrj', wiu> inMO-d at 
J^nidoii in niid tla* text of tliiK fonm-d tin- basis for 
fill! revision iiiade niidiT Kiii^ flames 1. Tlien-wab nnotlu-r 
viTbiuu aIao |>ul)lisli'‘(l uboTil tliis lime, that is worlliy of 
note, viK. tbut indilisliiMi at I’ln-liiis in 1582 of the New 
Testament in Iviij^isli, lukeii from tlie VnVale, for tiie use 
of Roiiiaii Catlinlics. This was fnlloneil in liy a ! 

version of the ftld Testament also taken from ilie ^'u1;'al(^ 
and publibhed at Ihaiay, ilie two versions nniled funning 
the JJiHiatf Itihlfs Tvliieh is the aiilliorixed version for the 
Jfomun CiitlK'lie. (Minreh. 

Uy the hihuiii's of her iinliisliions M-hnhirs Kii^hnul was 
'WOW pliiml in the jiossession of several excellent versions j 
uf the Seii])(ines; iait it was felt on nil sides that the 
W'ork was still ine(>in)ih-te, nml a translation which wonlil | 
Cuiniiiaml ;;eneral areeplatice was still :i ilesidenitnin. 

Kurly in the ]el;'ii of Kin;; flaines I. tliere was a con- 
fin-nee of dlviis's of difii-rent opinions at llamjtlon Ooiirl, 
for the tteltliii;; of the ]K-:ice oi the chnreh. lu this con¬ 
ference much was said concerning the iin|H‘rfe>'tioiis of 
the existing tniiistalioiis of the Sciiptmvs. The kin;; hiin- 
R-lf, who was often pi'-scnl at tluso inis-tin^s, exjiresseil 
u blniii); upinioii on that ]s>int of the deluile. *’lwis1i,^ 
.said lie,‘‘sotne special {Kiins wete taken for a uniform 
tiaiislalion, which should he ilone hr the best Ic.anicd in 
fiulli univerbilies, then reviewed by the bi.shops, presented 
to the I’rivv Oonneil, and lastlj, ratilied by ruval anlhoritr, 
In be read in tbe wbole cimuli. ami no otlicr." Out of this 
spivcb arobe tbe present Kn;;lisli Itible; for the Mi;;^e.s 
tion boon ri|H-neil into a re>olation. riftv'-four of the 
persons in that a^e must dislin;;tns)ied for that jiarlietdar 
species uf leurnin;; whicli sueb a duly re<|nired weresideeted 
for the vvuik, .’leeonliii;; to tbe kint's sii<;''e>;tki)i; finally, 
forty-sevon of tiicin undertook it. They divnks] tlieinsehes 
hdo six indeis'iideiit ehiSM'S, to eaeli of wliieh a eeitain 
purlluD uf the work was a.ssipied. Kaeh js'ison in tlie | 
■class was to jiruduci* bis own translation of llie whole eoiii- 
riiitted to them, and these sevcnil translations were to }k> 
.revised ut u ;;ener;il ineetin;; of the ehtss. When llie elass 
.had AfTTced nyion their version it was to bo transmitted to 
each of the other elasses, so llial no )iarL was to cuinu out 
without the sauetion of the whole body. 

Twu uf the clafties stit at Westminster, two at Oxford, 
and two at Ciiniiirid;;e, The instnictiims wliieli they rc- 
eeivi'd from tlio kin;; wen*, that tlii-y shonki adiieru to tkc 
Itishi^ps' itiblc (first printed in lo<SK), wliieli was then 
ordinal ily read in the elinrolies, iriakin;; ns few deviations 
from it as poK.sible. 'I'liey wen*, however, to use the other 
versiuns, and to eunsull the translations which had hiH'ii 
made* iuto other modern lanf;un;;eE: and they were! to keep 
in the old eeelesiiLstirJil words, sucli as elmreli, «ke. When 
a word had divers si;;mfications, “ that bhould Ih* kept 
wliieli had been most e^ommonly n.sed by tbe ancient fatbers, 
heiii;; n;pis*.iblo m the propriety of tbe place, and tlie 
unuli>;;y of fiiitb." Ku marpnal notes were to be used, 
except for the furtlier explication of some (Sreek or Hebrew 
word. Itofereiiees to ]>aralk‘l paK.*ei;p*s lni;;lit be ;;iven. 
Tliey wi>ru ti> e.all in tin* assistance of any learned mauwlio 
was known to have mailn tills subjiH*t his btiidy. They 
were cmpluu'd iijam the work for thn*v years, iiiimely, 
from 1(107 to 1010, and it wius printed in the following year. 

The general aetiiraey of this traaslation, and (lie nervous 
force and Is'anty of tlio hiiipia;;e employed, soon ;pvve it f he 
preference over all otiier editions, and causi-il it to bt*cvery- 
wlicn* iiS4‘il ns the Kngiish Dilde. I'rum time to time, i-ver 
sincii its publieation, scJiohu’s calkil attention to v.ai'iou8 
inoccuracu^K mid crrorK to Ytc found in it, iu>d con*iK!tioiis 
without nuuil)or were xnepcsted, hut so strong was tlio 
fooling in its favour that it renifuiml without altiTution for 
a poritid of 270 yeuis. It called forth the highest culo- 


giums from schol.'U's and writers, both foreign and Kiiglish, 
from among wliieli we may select that to be found in tbe 
lin'fiu'u Ilf till! revision of 1881. “\Vc have bad to study 
(liib great version carefully and minutely line by line, and 
(he longer we have heen engaged upon it the mure wo haw 
learned to ndinirc its simplieity, its dignity, Us ]s>wer, its 
Imppy tuniM of expi’ession, Its general nceurHcy, and wo 
imisl not (ail to udd tlic music of its cadences, and (ho 
felicities of Its rhythm.” 

It was the possessiuii of these f|iiali(iea that einibled tho 
Antlmriiu.'d Veiwloii to maintain its jsisition so long without 
unieiidmcnt, and which caused many carneat and good men 
to n'sist .all suggestions fur a further lovibion; and it was 
nut until the middlcuf the present century that any e.irnest 
and united effort w.is made in that direction. Tlie.si' efforts 
liHik sliuiM*, ill the first instimee, in an appeal made to the 
Southern Convoe.ation by ('anon Selwyii, in wliieli lie 
sriuglil to obtain tbe sup]Mirt uf tbe Cnnvm-ation in a prayer 
to llie sovereign to gnint a royal commission for tlie jmr- 
pose. Jn this he was unsuceessful, but public attention was 
called (o tbe snbjeet, and private efforts were miwle to sup¬ 
ply tiic Wiinl that had Ikh'Ii iiidleated, or at. least to show 
that it wa.'! possible to do so. It w.rs pointed out by lliosv 
in favour of the movement that most iniporlaut diK'ii- 
iiientarv evidence bad been diseiivered siiiee tbe prepiuHioii 
of the Antliorizi-d \ ersioii. by wliieli a tbuMl of light liaMreii 
1 brown niMiii the original text. 'J'hchdioursalsoof Itritishand 
('oiitineiital seliolars in the dejmrtnienl- of texlnal eritieisiii 
had furnislii-d a mass of material for the use of translatom, 
of which the scholars of ICll were altogether dMitiitc. 
The Kiiglish language Imdalso clmnivd to Bumeextent during 
the )H-riiHl which had elapsed, and numy words had U*eomc 
obsolete and ambiguous. Tbe.se coDBider.'itions tinally pre- 
vaileil, and in 187n. at tbe Convocation of (Janterbnry, the 
llien Itii.liop of Wiui'liester nioveil. and (be liishop ofCIou- 
r«*stei-and Itristol seeomh*d the following re.'wdnfion: 

*‘Thut. a eommittie of both houses k* appoiiit<*d, with 
power to cmifer with any committee tlmtinay k* npisiinU'd 
iiy the Oinvuc.ation of tlieKortheni I’roviH«T,tore]sirt upon 
the desirableness of u revision of tlie Antliorixed Version of 
Hie New TesliUiient, whether hy iinirgtn.'il notes (>r utlier- 
win*. ill all tliow* p.iKsiiges where plain anil clear errors, 
wli<*tlier in the (Jns k text originally nilo])teil by the trans¬ 
lators or in the translation in.ade from the baiiic, bhull on 
due investigittion k; found to exist.” 

The rewilutiou wnK iiflerwards extended, on the motion 
of tiic Itisliop of Llandaff (Hr. Ollivuni), seeoiideil by the 
Hisliop of St. David's (Dr. Thirlwnll), to the Old Testa¬ 
ment; the necessary wonis were inserted ; Hie pra.cHcnlly 
unaniinouK assent of the lioubo was giveu to (he amended 
resolutiun, und n eominittcH! np]Hiinted. The matter was 
now fairly token in hand, and finally an exn-utive com¬ 
mittee wiu nppuiiited to uiidertaku the work. 

Tliis secomi or, so to siK'nk. cxeentivo committee then 
seriously took the work in hand. 'Jliey liriit met oil 2fiHi 
May, divided t]icmsulvi*H into two bodiefl, or, as they weru 
afterwards called, companies, the one for the Old 'I'estn- 
ment, the other for t)ic New, and proemicd to the difficult 
and delicate task of ehoosiiig coHeHpies, and of fiiiniing 
general and special rules for the carrying on of the work. 
The Inkinrs of the miimittce were lighti'iied by thu fact 
that those originally most iutenistnl in tlm eausn liud 
ah'cady can'fully r/>ll(‘Cted tlio names of seliolars who wi-m 
judged to be most likely to aid the nndert.'iking, nnd, when 
the committee met, had u sufficiently full list to present to 
iu The general uiid special rules hiul also been prepared 
k-foreliand in draft by tlio likhop of Gloucester and 
Dristul, mid wei'C accepted with but slight modificatiouH. 

Kvery effort was iimJe to tioeure Hie asdstance of the 
most eminent kcIioIiltd of tlic Presbyterian and Noncon¬ 
formist Clmrclics, bo us to pnwent any four of the work 
undertaken being biased by scctarioniMn, and tlicso cffoils 
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of tin* coiniitiUrfH were licnitUjr rMpnndwl to by (lie 1 Clinstinii Kijowlcd"'’. IIk i-fforts, however, ilo not nppftir 
iliffcreiil hodicN to wln»in tlic appeal wiw made. Com- to have beou romnimsuruto with tlw inm-aRln'' demand, 
iimiiications were also entered into with llie rhnrehes of This It’d to the eHtnblihlinirni, in iHtKt, of the Society for 
Amerini, and tlicir c«»-opiTntion invited. The rcHiiit of I'nmiotiiiK ii more CNteusi«! (lirvul.ition of (lie ScriplurcM 
this was that towards the close of 1H71 two eoinmitiees j Isdii at lloine ami Abroad; Imt \\lik')i. at a public meeting' 
wero fonoL-d in Ameriea to contiimnicntc with tins two | held in Marcli, IBul.was ehan^ed to tlial <■! Ilie British 
l-’iiglisli cuiiijmnieM on tlie basis of tha mica that had been j niitl J'orei;;ii Bible Soeiety, of whk-li llie ohjirt was doclnrod, 
already laid down for tbn roviBcrs in tins country. Very in tlndr Tesolutions then pn»sed, to be to eiieoiirn;?! a wider 
taxai afterwards portions of tliu (irst ntvision, that bad by diliusiim of tin* Holy .Scriptures. A e.nntroversy relntin^to 
tliut timo been liaislnHl in J'ai^'land, wm* trunsmith-d to the circulation of the Apis-rj-pbal works along willi tlm 
Atneric.a, ami a system of ronnuuiiication fully established, (buiouieal Scriptures, led to the luissiiig of a resolution, in 
Tlio woik Ibeii went on (Hintiiiuuusly in Iwth cmmtries, tbal they sliouUl be afterwiU'ds exeiiuli-d. [Seii 

the Uu^lisl) companies revising and the American com- i ArnrnM'ti.v.) 'J'he o)H-intioiis of llie sis-iely liavu been 
mittees nniewing what was thus revised and returning . eoiistantly oxtenJiiig. l’■rom the date of its eslablislimcnt 
their suggestions, both ns regards the llrst and the sooiaid to iHfi I it liad issued isipies; in Itnitt tlic num- 

riivisiciii, to the two esanpanics at Westminster. The work Ikt had inrrouwd to l.'l.huO.hOO; In ] h(;7 to r>2.liOO,OUO; 
tims undertaken of necessity occupied eoiisidernlile lime, and in to over Its amuinl income is 

and it was not until May, 1KK1, tlial the first instalment ninail X'Jhtl.lHKi. It lias published translations of tlio 
was published — vii. the eoinplvte Xew Tcst.ameut, with , .Scriptures (either eoniplcte or in ]sirtiniis) in almost evory 
IIh! revistfiV prefiu-i* and notes. In the pi-efare a full innl ! Karois-an and many K.isfern .and Afiicaii languages, 
interesting account is given of the metboils adopted by the ' Two other societies in the Vnited Kingdom de.servo 
eonmilltei'. and the rules liy which lliey were giihled in ' iiotiee. In iHfiO tiie lidiiiliuigh Bible .'soe.tefy, the (Jl.isgow 
their uiid<-vtakiiig. Wifli regard to the work itself, if lias ' Bible Soeii-ty, .and a milidier of Miiali soeielics. were united 
reei-ived tlic npproval of many eminent scladars, Con- i under tlie title of tlie National Bible .Sis-icty of .Scsillunil, 
tiii^^l as well as Knglisb, ainl on the other iiaiid it has > and iH.tb its circulation nod iiu-ome liave since slaowii ste.ady 
boe^^eiy sharply eritieised in many ipiarters. A cmi- ' progiess. The sH-ieiy's o)M'iatjons aie also extended widedy 
sidcrubic timo must clap.si' Isdon- its nierils, in eomparison t in alill'civut jiails of the whole woihi. 

with llie older leision. ran l>o fully upprceiateiL It is Tlie Iltls'mian Bible SiM-iely w.is institiilcii in IttOt., 
eertaiiily a soinewbat dili'crent pnaliietion from Hint wliieh The oiijeet of tliis siH-ii-ly is to eneoiuage a wider circulation 
was anticipated wlien the eummitUs! first enniinenecd tindr of (he ll«>)y .Serip(nres, without nolo or oominent. in Indiuid. 
labours. In gotienil the Brltisii luid Americnii levisers were The Amoiiean Bible S>M'iely w.is eslaldisited in 1H17, 
agreed as to the tendering to Is-ndoj.lctl, Imt in regard to and now lanks next to the British and Foreign Bible 
some readings and renderings a difleiciicc arow, niid as the .''ociety of Kngland. It has its lieadr)iiartcrK in New York, 
Anierlcaiis uttaelied im|sirtancu to their own view a list of and Inn. alioiit I 60 t> auxlliaii soelefii^ in eoniieeiion with 
the readings and renderings pn-ferred Iiy them is appended . it. its annual iinsime K oicr XTtm.unO.aiid eieiy year it 
to the Isiok. The iiijunclion of (lomoeulion, to the ellect eireiilates idsiiil J(>|i.titllt I'.ihles and nraifv twice in. many 
that the stile of till- language employed in the existing New Testatncnls. 'I'here are Siaue Bihle .Soeieties on tlio 
version should ix- etosely followed in I ho rovision, w.as loyally eonlinenl ol Kmupe, but of no gieal inipoilanee. 
carried out, and tJic dningoM admitted weie only such .as BIBLIOG'RAPBY may hi m fined to lx- the seienre 
were held to IsMiercssary to repii-M'nt the tine iiieaniiig of of Isioks. leganlcd simply us si eli. It (‘ompreliends llin 
the Crn-ek, but they iievertlieli-ss amount to hetween eight farts of tlie subject and el.iss of the woik, of its aiithor- 
uiui nine eli.anges for every live verses in the <ios}k-Is, and Rlii|i ainl stili.se<inei>l liislorv, of the iiiuiiber <ir editions it 
to .niinut tifteeii for the Kune pr»|Miiti<in ill the Kpisties. lm.s passed tliroiigii. ot llie printer .and (lublislier of each. 
The M-eoiid portion, comprising tlie whole of the Oid wild of its date in rc-pect iHitii of lime and place, of thu 
Testament, was issued in lKK,'i. Onlv lime can rcieal fonii or size, the (juality of tlie pajier, tlic numlK-r of pages, 
whcttier it will take the plnee of the old version, but its tbe tyjiograpliicsl cbaiacter. the miinlier and (leseription 
great value and iiM-fnlio-ss aie unr^uestionable. of tlie plates, llie e<>io}>;iratiie eoiiipK-teness, I'orreetmss, 

BIBI.X SOCIXTZK& arc assoeiiitions, snpportixl by I and larily. niiil all other exti rual pcenliaiities or disthie- 
voluutary cunlributioiis, for the general circuliitioii of , lions of eaeli edition. In (jeniiany, hi Italy, in rrmne, 
copies of the Siicn-d Bolptures. ITeviuiis to the forma- | and iiisu in our own eoiiiitiy, woiks in all tlic deparlmeiil.s 
tiuu of flic British and Furoign Biblu Society, which is of bibliography have, within liic last thiee eeiituries, been 
now the prineipul one, tlic nssociatioiia in Great Britain prmlueed in sueii uunilH-rs tlmt tiie mere eiiiunerution of 
wliieb iiieludcd nniong tbeir objects tlm circulation of tbe their titles would make a Imlky volume. Tlie most, nunier- 
Biblewere:—1, Tlie Sex-iety for the Pniixigation of tiie oils cla-ss of bildiograpbiciil works uie eatalogiics of Ixsiks. 
Gospel iu New Kngiaud, originally incoqxn'ivtcd by an Some <V«/of/ifcs /I’oisoioo-s(ascataloguesarecalled liy 
ordiiumee of i'Arliameiit in 1(5-11*, and n'incor|Kiniteil in the French, in wliicli the lionks are disisjsed into cia-sses 
IdRl, after the liestorntion; 2, the Simiety for I'romoliiig aeeonliiig to liieir snlijisd.s) l:nie is-cn printed of public 
('Iiristiaii Kiiow'Iodgc, psliiblisiiod iu IdtlK • 3, tbe Soriety libiiiries. Tlic greatest woik of this de.seription is probably 
for tlio i’l'oimgation of the Gnspcl in Foreign J’arts, estali- tliat of the Fmicb “• Billl^otll^r}n^■ Itovule," >x-giiii in 1731*, 
lisbisi in 1701; 4, the Simicty ill .Seotliiinl for Propagating and tiiiishcd in ten lulumes folio, in 1753. Tiicrcan- 
Ghristian Knowledge, incorporated in 1703; .I, the .Society printed eiitiilogiies of most of tbe pnblle eelleclions of 
for Promoting lieligioiifl KuowhHlge aniuiig tlio Poor, biHiks in this eotmlry; liut (hey an- diiclly alpliuhels of 
pstHbiisbed in 1750; (1, the Bible Society, csluldislini in titles. A Inglicr dcsciiptien of ealalegues exists in those 
1780, for the purpose of circabiting the Scriptures .among aeeoimts, not of parlirular collections, but of bixiks gcnc- 
Suldicrs and Sailors psclu&ively; 7, the Swiety for tbe rally, or of certain clasR*'.s of Isioks, mrangd with n-(cr- 
Snpport and F'ncourngenioiitof Sunday Selasds.estaMislied enee eilliur to tbeir snhji-cts. tlieir dates, tbeir imtbors, or 
in 1785 ; 8, llieFrvneh Bible Society, establLshed in I.onil<)u tbeir titles. <')ne of tbe earliest attempts in tliis way wils 
in 1702, for the purjioso of distribiiting copies of tliu tlmt of t'lmrad Gesiicr. in liis Bibliotiiecn Universalis,” 
ScriptnrcH in France. piddisbed in one vnliiine folio, in In ildsentnlogue tlm 

The must ini|iortant of the above associutions, in fact works an.- arranged aeeordiiig to tbe names of tlie authors; 
the only one which could attempt thu rirculutlon of the hut, aithungh di*stguateil a universid library, it is coiilined 
Uihlo oil u liirgn wale, was the Society for Promoting to books in the Gieek. Latin, and Hebrew lunguages. 
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In n fen* cases att<>inj>ts havet keen made to ]ircscDt 
<uiaIoguoB of all tlio works written in ftoinc sincle lant^age, 
nr by tlie antliors of some slogle coantry. A mucli more 
numernuM class of catalogues enumerated all tlie IsaikK 
written either in some one laii^^inge, or in all lniigung«'s, 
upon n particular ilepurtment oi knowledge. 

Of hooks of llic fonner kind we may mention “lai 
Fnuice Littdniire,” a ratalogue of the Ixh)^ written In the 
i'rcncli language during the. eighteenth nnd Dinctcentli 
centuries. It w:is voinmenci-d by •!. M. (^crard in IK27, 
and afterwards coiitinued byLoivtndro, Jiourrpulet, and hy 
J/>rcnz, the lust volume hi-ing published in 1K71. Of 
Gurmati books thcii* is the v-divdili! eutaloguo of lleiiibius, 
“ Allgenieines Hneherlexieuii ” (1812-.'j<i); of Italian th« 

Lcriu dll’ Test]" of Ganiha of .Sii;in!.<4i fho ‘*Itihlio- 

llicca Ilispana Votus” and llibliotheea His|»aiu Nova” 
of Antonio (}<H3-K8); and for Ifollaiid nml Itelgium the 

Itibliollieca I’ulgiea” by Foppeus (17^10. 

Another sniMiivision of lliis class of hibliogniphical works 
consists of catnioguc.s of all such Isioks ns have Is'cn inih- 
lishcd up to a eertain dale posterior to the Invention of 
]iriiitiug, or of tlioso tiait liavu n]i|ican'd in some pnrlienlar 
age, or that have issued from some pui1ienl.tr press. To 
Gtesc works are to be added many others, whidi ]iroeeed 
upon u prim-ijdc of Mileelion. Prulatbly no publication 
has eoutribnted so much to make the study of hildiographv 
]s>puinr ns the elegant and jiidiehms perfoniiaucc of l)o 
J>are, entith-i) Itihliographic Instructive." 

BIB'UliUS was a favourite munc of the gn'ut C'aljiur- 
nbm elan (jri'ss Vnljuiruio) of the ancient Ilomans. Thu 
n/ost iioloworthy is J.rt'ii s (Iai.i-vknii s Itinri.i's. wh» 
Opfsiscd Cn*sar in the inten*s1s of thu euiiservative aristo- 
erutic (sirty. lie found liiniscif, when elected consul as 
Gtesar's colhague in ii.c. fill, so iiclpless in the ]Hiwerful 
grasp of his op|H>iient that he e\eiilnali) refused to sanelion 
any puhlic business, and reliied to his house, so tJiat the 
wllb of Kome declared the eonsnis were ■Inlius and CiVbar 
for that year. ISihulns naluiidly drifted into uliiuuee with 
I'oinjwy, and It was greatly through Jiis intlneiieo that 
I’omjK-y was elected soh- ismsul In 52. The celebrated 
crossing of ('iU.MU* into Gri'ceu was made in spite of lliliuhi.s, 
who was in romniand of the Hcet stationed in the Adriatic 
to iiilercept him. Kiiragod at liis failure Ililnilns hnrned 
the empty ships which he eaptui-ed ri-tnrniiig to Italy after 
laniliiig their troops, ainl mnssnered their eri-ws. Ca-s-tr 
now held the eastern eoa.sl, and the tleet of Ilihulus buili-wd 
great liflr(l.s|ii|i daring the winter. Siekio'ss broke out, nnd 
the eoinm.ander liiinself was oiio of the \ictims, ii.i. -IH, 
llibuhis was a man of some inaik, and at one time held 
sway over i>ne of the gre.it Easteiii piorinces, Imt eeilaillly 
wmihl not have ohtaiiied siieli general recognition had not. 
elianee continually thrown him in tlm fiatli of the gmit dic¬ 
tator. He was son-ill law of (lu'sur's npjMiiuuit Cato (M. 
I'oreiUbCatouf lItien),greal-grniulsou of tlie famous eeiisor. 

BICE. Two pigments whieli Inue been in use from a 
very earlj peried an; known hy this liaiiie. They mv of a 
blue and green colour iv.peetively, and are Iwth prep;iml 
fnim earlionates of copis-r. 'J'liey are also niude nitilieially, 
the hlno b*.'ing known as ‘'Ilambiu*’ or “minural” bine, 
and the gn'cii us *' mountain ” or emerald grii-ii. The 
colouis prepared from the native cailsmaleK are the best. 

BICESTER, a innrkrt*t<>wn of Oafonhsliire, l.'l miles 
K. by J'l. from Oxfonl. and l!C| miles finm Lomlou by 
the N^irtli Western Ibulway, is neatly built. The ehtireli 
wa.s built about 1200, ami thonmglily restored in 
It is a iieut and commodious htruetiire, with a jierju'ii- 
dirular towiT, and roiilains some old monuments. A new 
county court was ert'cted in 1804, and in vurioux ways 
the town has Iwen imieli improved of lute yem-K. The 
population in IKHI was 0300. 

BICHAT, MARIE FBANCOIS XAVIER, an emi¬ 
nent French auintomist and phytduloglbt, was Iioni in J771, 


nt Thoirette, in the present de|)arlmcnt of the Ain. In 
17118 ho went to IbiriK in order to study surgery. Without 
a single intnalnetion, it is said withont even a single 
ociiuuiiitamsi in this city, he entered the school of the 
eelebnited UpHiiult. By his diligiaice and talent he became 
the friend of his master, who look him into his bouse, nnd 
with whom lie lived in nnintcmiplod friendship until the 
death of DesjiuU, winch look phuMi in the short spneo of 
two years from the commencement of their intimacy. After 
this event the limt care of the pupil, ns (he bc'sl expression 
of his gratitude and aflcclion, wai tn cnllect, arrange, and 
publish the works of his master. At tho same time he 
u)Kiied a school for teaching nnatomy, ]>bybiology, anil 
surgery; dissisled for his own Icrtarrs; rarrird on uii 
extended and lalmrious bcries of eN}K‘riinentH on living 
nnimals; give a isinrse of operative surgery, and ih-voteil 
the greater )iart of tho night to the duly of putting in 
order thu pajKWB and works of his friend and inubter. By 
tliesc luhoiirs his h(•aIth early heeanie impaired so gri'.-itly 
that an necidental full priHlneed inllaiiimation. which 
develoiH'd into ty|>hus fever, and carried him olT at tlie 
early age of thirty. 

BlCK'ERSTETR.REV.EDWARD,adisliii!rtii''hed 

elerg^'iiiau of ihe EstabUshed Clinrch of Enghiiid, was hern 
nt Kirkby rsaiNdahi, Westmoreland, 15th March. 

His first occui«ltion was that of jwst-oflh-e clerk in I^TOon, 
hnt after isendiig an appn’iitus'ship lo a I/indon attoniey 
he lieeamu a wiocessful Solicitor at Nurwieh. He wa.s led 
to ivsign tins position from the deep interest he tiK>k in 
religious work; nnd liaving bi*un adinitled lo onlcrs in 
hii was sent to .\friea by tho Ghnrcli Missionary Society. 

I His IiiIhiui's there were viTV aucefs.vful. .and mi his return 
1 to Kngland he was apjKiinted uccwtary to the wieiety. In 
! this position his /ealous and able scniia* addisl largely to 
I iis ]iros]icrily. aiid he retained liis position until iKlStl, 
wlien he I'l higiied it on Ida acceptance of tlie riTtory of 
Wiitton ill llertrordshins Here he remained until his 
death, which took plaeu 21th February, 1 H5(». An earnest 
meiiilHT of the Evimgvlic.al party he slnmgly ii]>|>oseil tlie 
emiownieiil of tho Jioman t'atliolie. College of Mayimotli, 
and the 'fr.'ietariHiiiMn or liitualistie moveincni in the 
<‘hm<-h of Fugl.ai)(l. His religious wiitlngs tilt sixtis-n 
vols., and lie also edited the “ Christian I'amil} laoi'.-iTy,’' 
I of which IkIvvivii forty and tifty vols. won' issii'-il. 

I BI'CYCLE (Latin, bin, twice*; and fin-ek, a 

< w'heel). a ioeomotivc machine, the moih*rii (1cveli>]iment of 
I the velijeij>e«lv, which is very jHipnIar among the albleli-s 
j of the present day. It rmisists of two wheels, eoniiectisl 
\ hy a htioiig fiaiiie, on wliieh is tixud the ridci's snlJle, 
I motion la-iiig impaitinl by a crank .action attached to Ihe 
I revolving axle of thu fnnil wheel moved by the rider's feet, 
j 'J'he first form of the ieloi*i[iedc was designeil hy 
I l.hiia-liard iu 1779, bnt it diM-s not appear ever to have 
I come into nsi*. In 1818 the “dnady hurw,’’or vehs-ipi-de, 
j was imtenteil in France and Kiigkand by its inventor 
I Ibiion von Hrais. Tins eonsistinl of two wooden wlns-ls 
I of (Y(iual size, numing one behind tho oth-T—tho rider 
I sitting nstrido the coiini'cting Imr on a Kiiddle; and 
: motion w'iiH imparted hy striking tho ground with tlio 
: feet. In I8GI a great iniprovciiient was introdiiecd'hy 
I a Freiiehmou, whose imma is tinkuown, lint wlio intm- 
<lne< d the jirineiple of the crank aethai and ]>edals; and 
! ill 18(j;i it oeinirred to M. Miehanx, of I’arls, to make tin* 
! front wheel larger than the hind one. The iiiarhines were 
at first made of wood, but tho suiKTior strength and liglit- 
iiess of luehd was wsni apparent, and Ihe improved innehimi 
liccnnic rapidly pnpnlar both in Fmiiis* luid Eiighuid. 

llie.yclcs luo now bnilt of the finest iron and steel, nnd 
vary in weight from 8(1 to GO ibic There arc a largi* 
nuniliur of inakera iu llie trade, nnd fn'sli pattenvs are 
introdncwl every year, tlnrngh tho inadiino has nlremly 
reached a liigh state of perfeetiun. Witli careful and 
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■•.kilful rWin;' <li<> lufijxlo 5k iittimdcd witli Lut little dancer, 
'ind tlierc Itnvc* been very few Keriuti!i Accidi'iils niportc'd 
when tho iimnciiKit immbcr of lidcrH U coiisidered. Tli« 
difUoiilty of leariiiiic, and lliii eoiistnnt caru iifwiwary when 
ridiiic over ronch or ttukiiowti n)>idB, have, however, caused 
H <le)nnnd for u iiia«-huic whieJi is easier and Mifer, nitliouch 
it may not h<: qnito ko rapid; and tlim want is met in the 
improved IricycleH, whicli, as their name implies, have 
three wheels. Fur racinc and alone roads tlic tricyele 
is not so fas! am the. bieyctlc, but it is even fiutcr on unoven 
hilly runds. See T«ic:Y«'I,k. 

BIDASSO'A, n river in Sjiain, wliieh rises m tlie 
inountiuns surmundinp the valley of llaztan. Whilo flow¬ 
ing tliniucli llic valley it la'am the name of Ilaztanzabi, 
iiiid niMs S.W. and W. with a ^*"”110 current Initwecii 
nntnerons neat villnces Kilnated on its liunks. It after¬ 
wards ehanne.s its «lireetion tiurlLwanlK, and enters the 
]>ix>vjiicc of tiaipiizeoa; thou, erussinc fbo district of Iruii. 
it fontiK the Isiundnry botwwn Sjwiin and Franco, mnl 
leaving the timn of FiienhTuhiu on its left bank, enters 
llic ••eeiin near Capo Ilicner. Tliis river ultonnds in fish, 
esjH'oially sahnoii. In ISIS the nllied nnny under Well- 
inclon Mirprisi d and drove tlm Fronoli from (lioir Klrou^'ly 
fortified ]M>siliiins on tlio north side of the BidasHua ItivjT. 

^^bDLE, JOHN, styled tin- fnlher of tho Kiiplish 
TnilWnns, was horn in liil/i, in Wotton-nnder-Kdeo, in 
(ikmoeslersltin*. Jle wns lirst edueulud in the jjraminnr- 
seixsd of Ills nulive town. In in Ins seventeenth 

year, be was adinilted n stndoiit of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
Here he took Ins decree «>f Bachelor of Arts in and 

that of Master of Arts in 1G41. He was mioii after eleetKl 
master of the free sehool in tlie rrypt in tho city of 
Ohmeesler. His (lieolopieal studios nieiinwliile wore pro¬ 
secuted willi ci'eat ard<inr; atid carrvmo into lUeso Hie 
Kimio freedom of iiojairy which he had shown in plulo- 
sophiral arai neadeniical pursuits, he printed a Finnll tract 
entitled “Twelve Arciimonts, drawn out of the Seripture. 
wherein the eoinmonly mvived opinion touehiiiR the deity 
of the Holy Spirit is clearly and fully i-efnted.” 'I'lie cry 
of hen'sy was <«>nii raised iic'dnst him. On the infoiiiia 
linn of a larteiidwl friend, he wiLs summoned Udore a 
lameb of iiiacistrales, and eoiniiiitted to the eouiity {.'aol, 
2nd Pecenilicr, tOlb. His release, on hail was not oMained 
witliout e^iiivideiable difiimit}'. At his cxaininatiou Is-tore 
the nlaoi^tralcs hu delivered a ‘^eonfession of faitli," which 
failed to sattsfy them In n'spia’t tu his opinions coneeriiinc 
a plnvality ol jM'rsin.s in the (i<Hlhead. Fwim the nmltbrnily 
of (his doennient, it is evident that Biddle's mind was then 
in a stale of transiliun fr<<ni Trinitarianism to lfni(.ivi.inistn, 
without Is inc deeldnl either way. Alxiut the same 
tiiiip lie was Kummoned Ivefon* tbc I’nriiamoiit at Wesl- 
miiiNtiT. who appointed a coniinittee to inqnin* into lus 
caKe. On Ills rcfusuic ('■ make any ndinissiuiis rt'lative to 
the nature of Christ, he was kept in a stale of nneertninty 
foniearly eichteen months, at tlio end of which time he 
addressed a lettiT to Sir Harry V'ane, whoso friendly 
inUTfen-nen broucht the matter la-fore llie house. But 
the termination of these proceedings was nnfavoumble to 
Biddle, who was eonniiittcd tu the custody of one of (he 
(iflieers of tho Honsn of Commons, and dcjirlved of his 
lilKTty for live years. In tho incauliine the ease was 
rcfcinx-vl to the asscmhly of divines then hittin;; ut West- 
iiniistcr, lieforc wln-m Biddle often appenrcvl. In tho year 
3G-18, while yet lit prison, he priiili-il a “Confession of 
Faith eonwming the Holy Trinity ncc-orditic to (he Snip- 
tun-K, with tho Testhiioimw of sevenU of the FntS'crs on 
this head." This was followed by another tract entitled 
“ The TostiimmIcB of IrcnsuK, ,Iusliu Martyr, Novntianus, 
'HionphiliiH (who lived the two first eontnrieB after (Jhrist 
was iHirn, or there.ahonls), as also Aniobins, late.tsmtius, 


continued vvitli unabated strictness, till, after tho execution 
of Kill/; Charles, the inflnenee of the IiidcpcndcntB f^ned 
tpxnml, and with it, under the nnsjileiM of Cromwell and 
Fairfax, a rclnxatiuu of the pc-mi) laws relating to mligioii. 
Favoured by tlanc changes Biddle, wan released from prieoit 
iimter eerUiiu conditions, and retired Into StniTordshirc. 
His retirement was disturbed by BradBlinwaprosiilonl of tlio 
council, wlio, being infonned of it, remanded him to prison. 

In IGbl an act of indemnit y and oblivion was passed hy 
Porliuineiit, wliicli inchuled all ben*tir.al ofl«-nces. To thin 
meoKure Biddle was indebtud for his ]il>erty, after a coii- 
fini'ment, with n short intermission, of lUsmt six years. 
The first use that lie iiiiule of his freedom was tu cullcet 
nrumid him those friendtt and adherents wliom liis writings 
had bmighl over to his opinions. They gradually formed 
llicinselves into a society. The memlK-ra of this society 
were enllcd BiilullLaiis, and from llieir agreement in opinion 
eoneerning Hie unity of God and the humanity of Christ 
with the followers of SiK-iniis, (hey were sometimea duiio- 
iiiinateii Sovininns. The name which properly characterizes 
their fumlumentnl opinion is that of llnitarlaua Tliis wns, 
iiidml, the riseuf the Knglisli Unitarians. The publication 
of the “Scripture CaleclilMns** brought the vetigeanee of 
government ugaiii iijKin tbeir iintliur. He wus comiiiittcd 
to close eonfiiirnient in (he riate-Ilouse. On the dissoln- 
tion of li.j lx>ng I'arliament Biddle agniu obtained his 
liherty, but liis book was publicly burned. In July, 
Ki/io. bis adverMwics lodged lui iiiformaliuii against liini, 
and obtnliicd bis coininitlal to (lie Compter, from which 
prison lie was removed to Newgale, and tiied fur his lifu 
on the ordiiiiUKte against bhis]iheinY and heresy. He was 
Hien biuiished to Star CflVjth-, hi St. Mary's, one of tho 
Scilly Isles, with an nimuul subsistence of lOfi crowns. 
In tills stale of exile be rnnlimied fuj three years, when 
I tin- Kolieifntion of Ids friends and eliaiige of eircumstanees 
{ induced the I’rntcTtor to grant u writ of hahran ci/tyms, 
j miller whicli he i-clutned. Jle (lien became (he imstor of 
1 an lnde)K-iidciil euiign-gution in Ixiiiduii, where hu rcinained 
till Ihu restoration of diaries II. Buldle trjeil to evade 
tlie thn-aleiiing slonii which fell npiin all who dis.sciitcd 
Iroin the K))ise»pulmn iiusle of worship, now re-established, 
by reliiiiig from piddie duly, but his caution w.as unavailing. 
On 1st .liuie. in<*2. he and his fih-nds were npprcliendcd 
and taken to prison; they were lini-il in each, and In¬ 
in XldO. Mot k-iiig able to ]iay this penalty. In- was 
rcniaiided to piison, vvlicru in less tiinn five w<-t-ks lie con- 
tiai-ti-d a iliscnsu wliirh terndnalcd his life, 2'ind Sopt'-nda-r, 
in the forty-sevi-nlli veiu' of Ids age. Hu was a man 
of pure and im-proadialdu lift-. 

BID'SFOHD, a iminicipal borough and marVet-lown 
of Devoiisbin-. sluiuls on tin- Torridge, fi miles S.M'. from 
Barnstaple, and 220 fruin Ix-ndoii by (lie Soiith-vveslum 
I>.ulvvay. 'J'Ih! town is heautifully situated on nu acclivity 
on the \V. of tin- river, .and is very clean and healthy. It 
eiiiisists iiriuciiNilly of two wide niul well-|Mivcd sln-cls, 
with wull-huilt hoUM-s. The ehurcli, having het'oiim nn- 
safe, WILS taken ilown and rehmlt in IKiM, with the exeep- 
j tion of the lower, vvhieli was only n-stored. There am 
also livi- placc-s of vvoi-sliip for liissenU-rs, two of them 
iH-ing new and liundsonie huildiiigs. The fm- grainniar- 
si-luKil is of niieieiit foiindaiioii, ami liberally endowed. 
Them lUe imini-riais ntlu r seixsds, besides various ebnrit- 
nlilo endovvnieiits. A haiid.sonie bridge of twi-nly-fuur 
nrebes and 7-10 feet in length, built In the early pirt of 
lliu fourieeiilh n-ntiiry, ernsM-s the Torridge. It was 
stn-ngtlicned .ami wii]eiii.-tl iu l8(M at u<-ost of £4000, mnl 
Is one of the favotirite pnniienadi-H of the inbabitnnls. 
There iin- maniifaetures of ropes, sails, and e.artheiiware. 

nnd shipbuilding is eiirrird on. Al full tide the 
Bpaeioiis quay rc.nr the eentro of thu town is sceosildi: 


Kuscliius, Hilary*, nnd linghtman, eoneerning that one | to vessels of bfitl tons; and about 2} miles above (bn 
God and Iho pcrwnis of Holy 'I'rinity.*’ His contincmeut , bridgi* the Torrington Ciuial joins the river. The Irado of 
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Bidelovd «•«« fonncrly wry pxtcnhivo; iU iin]KirtH of j 
Spimisli wool Olid Virginiii tobacco bcin;; exceeded only by | 
iboKC of London in the early jmrt of hutt century. Hh 
importaiiec na n eninnierciul (own bus f'reitly declined, and 
tlio tmdo Ih now chiefly coiiHtwiM'. 'J'lni priiu'i{ial iuijHirts 
nru tiinlicr and i-cu'lM, and the i>x)H)rlK uuk-burk, oatx, inivlt, 
oaiJs, wirdap*, 4®' 11'® nuinlx-r of vcswtx n‘; 5 istiTed ux 
Irahnifnii;; to the |K>rfc in 18So was ^U (GdhU tuns'). Both 
Bideford and Ajiplcdon!, which joins it, :iro resorted to as 
summer wntcriu('>placcs. Bopulutimi in 

BXDPAI. Se» I'li.vAY. 

BIKL. S<‘c Biknkk. 

SXX'LKFKLD, a siihdiviMoii uf (he circle of lliiiden, 
in the nurlh-eniilcrn ]iart of Wcstidinlia. It is intersected 
by a triide cliuiii of hills, of which chalk, sand, elay, and 
niai'l art! the constituent juirts. It is w-nteii-d hy (he 
Lutterand An, and (heir (rihiitarivs. The iiiaiiufacluiennd 
hlcuchin^of linen is (uirried on extensively; la>;n' <|iiuulities 
of grain, flax, and hemp are grown, and great iiiiinlsTs of 
horned catllo are reared. Iron-ware, tol>aeco, wfMiliniis. 
leather, soap, eopjs'r and eop]HT'ware, yarns and damask 
clotits, are nuinufaehinsl. 

1Uei.kfki.ii, tlic ea|iital, stands at the fisd of the 
SjKirenlM'i'g Mouuluiii, on (he I.utterlKieh, about 4U miles 
K.W. of bliiideii, on (be rsiilway between Diisseldorf and 
Ifutiover; jtupiilntion, 30,(>7h. it posstsvies fourchureli<-s,a 
g)'niniisiinn, an orphan usyinni mid iiiliniiary; ils prim:]|uil 
niuiiufacturcs ore Uiicn, linen and cotton yai n, ribbons, soa)i. 
tolinei'u. iron and stisd, nnsTseliaiun pipes, i&lc., ami there 
are also some very extensive lileacliing-gronmlsni'arlhi'lown. 

BULGOROD. BKiaionoo. 

BIIX'LA, a tonii of KorHicni Italy, situated on the 
slujK! and foot uf » hill, 3(> niiU's N.N.K. of Turin, gives title 
to a bishop, has u ciitliedrul imd several cliurelies. a ooIleL'e, 
%voiilleii ami silk maimfnetmes. and inlmhilunts. 

Tlicru is a good trude in wiiie, silk, oil, and chestnuts. 

BZXN'ira or BIEL, a town in the eaiiton of Beni, 
stands on the Suze, at (he fool of the .lura Muuntiiins, 
and near the I.uku of Uiiaine. It has I I,I>U1 inhabitants, 
who niaiiufitcluri! waiehcs, eottuii, mid leallicr. Thu town 
is surrounded hy W'alls defended by toweni, and is eoii- 
nei'ted hy lailway with all the leading (owns of Switzerland. 
It is ulsnit 17 miles N.W. of Beni. Thi! lake is alKitil Kl 
miles long, miles in its gieatest breadth, und tfl7 feet 
in its greatest depth, its surfaee is fisd ulsive tliu 

sea. Tlie small island of St. Bierre, in whieli llousscuu 
U'sided in 17G<t, is in the iniddlu of the lake. 

Bl'GA, n chiuiot or cur drawn hy two horses. The 
Komuiis had also their ipiudrigre, and sometimes their 
sirjuges, Keptim-jnges, &e.; iiml .Suetonius anys that Nero, 
when he was A jior^rmcr in the Olympic games, niado use 
of a dcecni-Jngis, a'chariot drawn by tun liursex (Suet. 

Nero," c. If I). The fain«-us marble statue of the biga in 
the Vntic.'in is one of the great treasures of uiiciuut ni^ 

BIGAMY, io the cunoii law, siguilicil either a seeuml 
mairiage with a virgin after the death of the first wifi*, or 
a niaiiiagc with a widow. It incnp.acilntcd men for liuly 
orders; and until the 1 Kdw. VI. e. 12, s. 1(1, it was a 
good couiiterplen to the cinim of licnuiit of clergy (Wood- 
dessuids “ Vinerinn Lcctun's,” i. 42y). The woni biyam;/ 
(fiinn the I>jw Latin bif/tituiu^, which siguiries " a second 
nmrriagu,’' is an irregular compuuiid, foniiiHl of the I,.atiii 
Word bi, “double,” and the Greek i/arnoM, “niarri.'igi'." 
Tlio word, if conaistently derived from the Greek, would 
Iki digaintf. 

Bigamy, by the English law, consists in eomracting a 
second marriage during the life uf a tunner hubbaud or 
wife, and the statute 1 James I. c. 11, enacted that the 
jenion s<> offending sliall suffer death, as in custw of felony 
(Hole's “ rieoM of the Cniwn," i. C92, foL ed. 1706). This 
statute was repealed by i) George IV. c. 31, s. 22, for 
luiglnnd, Olid 10 Geo. IV. r. 8-1, s. 26, for Ireland; and 


tliese have liccn repealed by 24 & 25 Viet. c. 100. Tlio 
statute lust cited eiuirts, “That if any person biMiig married 
shall marry any other person during (he life of the former 
liushnnd nr wife, whether the seemid marriage shall have 
taken place in Enghand, Ireland, or elsewhere, siieh oiTeiidcr 
and niiy person aiding him bhall be guilty of felony, and 
Im- jmnislied by transportation for seven years, «jr by im¬ 
prisonment (with or without hard lalsmr) for n term not 
exmaliiig two years.” Tho stntuto excepts, first, any 
second marriage contracted out of Kiigl.-unl or Induiid hy 
imy other than a snbjcrt of her Maje&ty ; st>cond, any per¬ 
son whoso hnsimnd or wife shall lia>e been cuntinnnily 
absent during seven years, and shall ii<>t have Kx'ii known 
hy such person to Imve been living witliin that time; third, 
a )M‘rsoii divorced from the Nmd of the first marriage; 
fourlli, one whose former marriage shall have Ih'I'ii declared 
voiil hy the sentence of any (smrt of ci)m)K4eiil jurisdiction. 

Tlio fourth exception c.aimot he tiikeii advantage of il 
liie first mnrriagi.* has been di'elnnal void only eulhilerully 
and not dinrdy; or if, lulmilling il to he conclusive, it c.nn 
Ite shown to have been obtained fraudulently or eolliisively. 

The oftence of bigamy consists in g<tiiig (linjiigli tho 
form of a second marriage while the liist subsists, for tho 
smiiid marriage is only a marii.i.'^ in fonii, liecausc a man 
i'iinnot have two wives or a woman two ImsliaudH 
The iiiuiit ground fur puiiisliiiig a pei'soti wlio eo^^iets 
such si'cnnd luarrlage is, or ought to i>e, the injury that ia 
(her(‘by done to the piuHv who is dis'civcd. 

BIG'ARABS or BITTER ORANGE is the Citrus 

numiitiiim, vAr. Jiitfuruifiti, of llisiker. 'i'lie fruit is 
uneven, more or h-ss globose, dts-p yellow, with an ncid 
and bilter pul|t. Numerous varieties of it are known, 
among wliieli me all those cullivatixl fur the sake of their 
llowers, esjKH.Inlly the Horned Biganuli-, a vurlegiited variety 
of it, and tin- Curled-leave<l Bigomde. The lolluwiug are 
a fevv uf (he most striking forms of (Ids s}Hvies:—1. Thu 
Horned Bigaindc h much cstci-med on .arismnt of the 
strongmid delieious pi-rfiiuieof ils flowers. 2. 'I'lie Fenialu 
Bigarade, with a ilerp yellow, large, csvirse fruit, eoiil.Vuniig 
orange within orange. 8. 'I'he Curlcd-leavisl Blgoinde. 
No viiriety is more genemlly cultivated tlian this for th« 
soke of its finvvrrs, which are large, swisit, and produced in 
extraordinary profusion. 4. 'I'he I’uqde Bigumde. f». The 
Dotihle-lhiwen'd Bigarade, the common Double Onitign of 
the nurseries. It is a great favoiirito in gardens. Ixicause 
of its multitudes of fragrant double Honors, which do nut 
fall ill pieces so ijaickly os those which arc single. C. Tho 
Seville Uiganide, or St-ville Orange, with round dork fruit, 
having nn uneven, rugged, cxtnsiiuly bitter riml. It is 
hiought in gn-nt quantities to tho Knglisli market, whore it 
is cutisnmed in Ihu niaiiurimluru of hitter lincturrs .and in 
the pro|iaratiuu of candiisl (<rango-pcc]. 'I'he bilter aromatic 
principle is a powerful tonic; it gives its flavour tu the 
liqueur ralhsl Cura^io. 7. Tho Bizorro Bigamdc, with fruit 
of difTereiit sorts, some being mnnd nml of the cummuii 
npfK'arance, others liulf bignr^cs and half lemons nr rit- 
rotiN, till! pulp of some being sweet, tlmt uf others acid and 
bitter. Nir ,1. Hooker considers tho bignvadu tu bo a 
variety of tho wild oningo, which ho lias iM*en growing 
siMintniieously nuuth of tho Himalayas, from Sikkim (u 
Kbosi.!. Pictet has shown (bat tbo Samderit fruit rniyo- 
ruui/a was tho bignntdo nud not tho ormigo. Tho Ambs 
introduced it into Arabia at tho end of the ninth century, 
und prolinhly also into Sicily and Spain. Seo CiTltos. 

BIG'GLESWADB is a town in the county of Bed- 
fordsliire,!) miles K.S.E. from Bedford nud 41 frbm Loudon 
by the Great Northern Railway. It is situated near thu 
river Ive], over which there ie a stone bridge. Tho river is 
unvigable to the town, which is tbufl Hupplied with coals. 
timlsT, &C. There ie a large com market on Wednesdays. 
Tho houses are chiefly brick, end have a neat and moderu 
appearance. Thread-lncc is manufactured on a small bciiU\ 
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luxl Ktrnw-iilaitiiiK ia also <-.»rri<Hl on. TIio oiitlro ni'cs of ' 
till' jinrish is 4220 ai-ntH, mtidi of wliicli is lud out in pir- 
(IfiiH for iLii ^ullply of tUu Loiuluii inurkcts. 'llie purisli 
cbuiuli ia nil uiu'icut Gothic buililiiig, which was thoroughly 
rc|iiiin*(l aud ro-nirmip^d in 1802. Them w a towu'lnill 
utid county court-house, uiid u ccniotcry wiw opeued in 
iHdS. The iHipuliitioii of till! piiriKii in iH81 was 41(17, 
inclusive of the hainlol of Holme and Stratton. 

BXGNO'NIA, n genus of (ilaiits nnnicil by Tourni-rort 
after the Ahbd Uigiioii. librarian to I.oiiia XfV. 

All the H]>ce.teH of this gotmti lire Npleiidii! plants wliiln 
in blossom, unii ilesirvc a |>luci! in evciy i-olloi tioii. Most 
of thi'iii un: iTnubcrs, niid lulaptcd fur training up rufters 
and pillars (t'.g. Hiyiioiun caprc»lala\ but Ihey only grow 
freely in stoves. A mkturu of loam and ]M-al ia la-st 
adapted for tiu'ir growth, mid ciiftiiiga will strike readily 
uiiiler a hnud-gliLss in heat, either in uitnihl or sand. Tlin 
ehanu-ti-rislics of Itigiioiiiu nru n buli-ahaped calyx; n 
eonilla somewhat twu-Up)H'd, uitli n long wide tube; 
niitliers without liaira; a disc; ii two-celled ovuiy; a long 
iiarniw pod-like eapsulc, divided into two hv a parlitioii 
]iaralli'l with its sid'-s (or v.thes), wiiich are flat and un¬ 
divided; seeils ai'iiuigi'd in single .series along the margins 
of tile partition. See (hlli A. 

BIONONIACB/E ia un order of plmits Iiclongiiig to 
the with irn'gnlar Ihmera, stniiieiis didyn- 

.tmouH or only tuo, ovary comiiioiily dividisl into tw<> cells 
hy tliii union of the two placentas, u |aid-tike fmil, winged 
Ki'edH without alliniiieii, mid uatmlly a elimliing Iialiit. 
They am mostly shrubs, iiihabitiiig the hotter {uirls of 
Asia. Africa, and Americi, and niiknuuu in Kuro]H: e.\ei’pl 
in a cultivated state. Some of them are trees of eoiishler- 
able si4e. The most iiitereMiiig geueni ure Uignoiiia, 
■fecoinli, t'alalpa, Kctmimicaiiiusi, .l.ieanmda, SiKitliodea. 
anil Cri'siriilLn. 

BICrORRX, a county in the former jirnviiu'i* of Ga.sc.ogiie 
in France. It now foniia ahiiust the whole of the dejxirt- 
nient of nautos-Pyrenvoit. [See I'vnKNKiia. | llagiiere.s-de- 
iSigorix-, llargi'-a, Cautcrets, Tarbes, und Vic-eu-iligorre 
were the chief lowii.a. 

BIJNAUR (/ft/ffor), a district in the Lieatemiiit-giiv- 
criiorsinp of the Nurth-westeni Fmvincca of llritisli India. 

'1 he niea is lt(U2 wjuum milea,nnd the population 
Ilijiii.r is tho tiorthernnio-st district of tho Ihihiikliand 
Division, und is bounded on the aud W hy the (imigea, 
on tins S. hy MomduliAiI. mid on the K. by the Tarai 
and Itritibli Gorliwnl. Tiio adniiiiistrativo heuih^uartors 
mv at the town of iiijiuttir. 

'Ihe cImracU-r of the noil and the Kystem of tillage in 
lligiianr do not materially differ from those prevalent ! 
thmuglioui the. whole iipfH'r basin of the (luiigcs ntid its 
tributaries, ilere niid Ihcni, especially in tho suuth- 
wcsterii comer of the district, uiidulatiiig saudhtlls overlie 
tho fertile soil, tsnnposed of materials which originally 
shifted from tiuio to tiiiio beforo the prevailing westerly 
winds, but whirh liavu now bcimmv fixed in pu.sitioii and 
iMiiiud together by course vegetation, blust of them pru- 
dtu'c barley and other cro{>s in yearti of favourable rain, 
■fho oiH'ii plain country is divided into hauffnr or ujilaiid, 
nod rliitdlr or lowland. T'lie latter lies along the river sides, 
luid its soil is always composed of clay, but intennixeil with 
sutKeieiit sand for agricultural purposes. Of thccultivutinl 
area 30 iK-r cent, is rhudir, and 04 per cent. Iniiigiir. 
Ilcsides the nlluvinl border of the Ganges, the rivers Maliii, 
Khu, and Itoingaiiga arc ull fringed with a fertile strip of 
valuable lowLind. Wheat, riuc, cotton, mid sugar-cane fonii 
lliu most im]>urt(Uit pivducts. llie iiioilu of cultivation is 
simple, and the iinpleuivnts in use hardly differ from those 
Ilf tilts Vaidik age. 

Uijnuur suffers, like the other north-western districts, 
from drouglit, uud its natural consequence famine. Judecd 
as its dense ]Hjpulatiuu depends largely fur sup^iurt uism 


imported grain, evcin during the most faviiumWc years, It 
would bo very disastrously affected hy dry seasons, Were It 
not fur the unusual iiiuisturu of the soil, due to its sub- 
muiitaiie position. 

Sugar is the great eomnicrciul staple of the district, the 
llijiiAur iiiauufactni'o fetching higher prices in tho market 
thnn any other Indian brflud. The chief itpuuifacluros aro 
Brulnnmiical threads (jutieo) from llijimur; tinjiicr-machd 
from Miuidawtir; met^-work, hluiikets, cotton, and sliocs 
from Nnjihudud; .'iiul carved ebony, glusK-wuix', rojMis, and 
lirc-anns from Nagliin. Tmllic meets with a serious im- 
|H'(liment on its nay to the markets of the Donh, from tliu 
iiitiT]>ositi<m of the Gaiigc.s with its heavy sand, and almost 
iiiqeiKKalile alluvial fringe. 

The ehief endemie diseases of Hijuntir comprise intiT- 
niit tent fevers, dyseiiteiy.aud Isnvel eoinplaiiits. Ophthalmia 
iil.'iu causes much trouble, luid small*]*ox not nnfreqneiitly 
oeeiirs. The eliiiiate on the whole nifty, however, Ui eon- 
sldeml pleasant and healthy. 

BIK'ANEB(/fK.d-nneer),u.state in Ihtjputana, under tho 
]K)litiral KUpeiinleiideiire of tli<- Ihajpntuiia Agency and tho 
goveniineiit of Imlia, Ivliig Is-fween 27° 32'and 2LI° 37' 
N. hit., mid 72^ 31)' and oO' K. Ion. The iiroa is esti¬ 
mated at from lu,1)0(1 to 23,U00 sipiare iiiiirs. From tho 
<‘i)y of litkaiier south-west to the .Irysulmero liurdcr tho 
eiiiuitry is hard and stony; but tliroughout the groafer jKirt 
of the tenitory the plain is midiilating or interspersed with 
shifting siuidhills, whose shqios, liglilly fnrrowed from tho 
ae.tinu of tin* wind, suggc.st theiihls'd nppcaniiiee of tho 
Mil-shore. Geiii'v.illy sisiikiiig the villages are far njiart, 
mill though grass and jungle hushes alMmiid, the asjs-ct of 
the eoiiiitry is dreary and deMilate in the extreme. 

The Hikniier eountry eontuins no rlvei's or strienns. in 
the ininy season a uuln sometimes Hows from Shuikhawnti 
over the eastern bonier, hut is soon lost til the sands. 

llikaner suffers from extremes of heat and cold. During 
the hot season (he heat is execodiugly great; heavy satul- 
stoniisan-of fn-qiient oci'urrcnee, .and Die siin is so jiower- 
ful that even the natives of the country fear to travel in 
the inidille of Die day. in winter the cold ia generally 
very severe, tn'cs and vegi'tiitioii being injured by the frost. 

The Rt<t)>le crops are httjm {/fntcui g/iuvtuii) mid viut/t 
(^I'hain’fihis iicoHiiiJoliuii)\ watcT-ineloiia and lutrU (a 
(luirse kind of melon) are aI'>o grown, llikaner alsiuiida in 
the best ciif tie gr.asseH; indeed tlie whole country may Iw said 
to be n jiasturi! ground. The doiiiestie niiiinats arc liner 
and more servicoalde than those of niiy oilier part of India; 
the liorM'S ure strong and wiry; tlie eattlc ami bulhil<H*s am 
ninally famons. Thu stale was formerly renowned fur Its 
lidiug camels, but they have deteriorated, 'riio pi'ui«i]>nl 
muiinfacturcs nro lilanketa and sweetmeats; Die exports, 
ill mlditiun to these, oro wool, soda, fuller's earth, grain, 
leather, water hags, mid ivory hracvlcts ornamented with 
gold, which are in great demand throughout Ihijputono. 
The tutid )H>pulat!(>n of the slate is alsiut 300,000. 

lliKANhU, the capital of the alsive state, Is situated on 
11 sliglit elevation amid u seeiio of singular dreariness, tho 
soil Iwhig stony und totally unlit for eultivatkai. 

Viewed from some jKjint.s it iircM-nts Die ajqiearaTicc of 
agniit city, having a tine wall surmounted hy round (owera 
and ci'on'iied with battlenieiits. In tho interior are many 
good houses, faced with n»l sandstone richly rurvinl; but 
the houses an* situated in nuirow dirty lanes, where they 
can seareely bo seen. Kuiih of tlic cn)iitalft or largo provin¬ 
cial town.H of Itajpiitana can vie with lliknnccr os regards tbo 
groteiii|ueirrcgularityof its thoroughfares. 'Plic pupalatiou 
of the city and its subnrbs is estimated nt 3i),OoO. 

BIT* A SPUR, a district In tliv Gliicf-cummissionendnp 
of the Oiitml I’nivinees. Ilritixli India, lying iM'twnm 21'' 
22' and 22“ 32' N. hit., niid lictwitn Ml'* 3' and 83“ o' K. Imi. 
'riieniva is 7708 squainmilcs, and Di<- population 720,000. 

Thu district resembles u vast umphitlieatro, opoiiing on 
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tlic south upon tlio ]iUii)s of ]ij{i|iur. but on every other side 
sniroimded liy tiers of hills. TUchO irr<‘Kulnr ehains, thou^th 
JviiDWii in enc'li IfK-ality by a special imiiie, hmn in truth a 
part of tho Vindhyan saiKlstonc raiivo-, winch cxtemls 
from cast to west ncruHs the whole )ieniiisiil.a of Indiii. 

The. Maliunndi, th<ni;;h it only Hows fov .about ‘J.'> miles 
nlon^ thosoullij«'a.slmi cxtieiiuly of the dlstiiet, hinus the 
centre of the <ir.aiu.ac»5 system of J’.ilasjmr. A niamiific-ent 
river (litrin^ the miiis, attaining in places a iireadth of ‘J 
miles, ill the hot season it dwindles down to a narrow stream, 
creeping; tlironoh ii \ ast expanse of sand, wliich may almost 
anywhere be forded willi exse. 

A eloth of scanty dimensions forms the solo dress of a 
rnltivalor, ami a cloth of larj^er m«- sitislics all the r<'<|uire< 
ments of fashion for the women. It isli-jhleued at llio 
waist, and while half lianas loosely down to tho knee, the 
other half is spiv.id over the hreasl, and diawn aiToss the 
riciit slioulder. For omaineiits u man will udopt a i;(dd or 
silver hnicclct or small earriiijjs, or piide liiinself on a silver 
waistliniid; few, except young Koinl ladies, wear toe lings 
or ankletx 

Biec forms the staple cnip of the dislriet. .‘'ngar-cam* 
and garden jmsluee grow well on the K:inily it.itelies. It 
is only for thuH* crops that lirii':ith>u is lesuiled to nn.l 


manure nwd. The exteusiro forests of t he dislriets .are situ¬ 
ated ip the eliiefaliipB, and Ndong to pivate proprietors. 

The weaving trade constitutes the only iinporl.aut luvtl 
industry. 'I'hc distriet, otl'ers nt ninny jsiiuts s:in<lstc>ne 
exei'lleiitly suited for hiiilditig puqsises, but tlie only iiie 
povtiint «|unrrie8 are those near Biluspnr and .Vnrinamyim. 

From the middle of April to tlic niiddio of .fune lad 
winds ]ircvml, and the heat is fref|neiitlvexcessive; thongli 
I tcmjK-red hyoccnsioiud sliowers after tin* first heaAy fall of 
I rain the e.ljiiintu liisximcs cool and agrt'cable, and few days 
I jinss witliont a pleasant hreej:e. Fever proves by far the 
I most fain) disi-ase hi the distrit-L 

> Bii.ASi’ri:, the chief town and administrative hciulipiar- 
i ti-i'K of the above dishici, is Mtualed on the simth bunk of 
j llie river .\ijia. In tlie lusl eenlnry Kemiva I’anlli SiiUdi, 
i wlio lutiniiiistercd tlie district under the Marhatlas, fixed 
; his residence here and iH-pin to Iniilil a brick fort on llie 
! viver-Isiiik. Subsequently on the Marhaltas rciinniiig their 
I licailqiiarters to Batanpiir, the rising jirosjHTity of llie town 
I dwindled ;iway. In however. BihiS|iui' was eonsli- 

I lilted the headquarters of tlicJlrilisli district. Tia- liell of 
woods, the gardens nnd mango griaes. and the distant hills, 
, n-iidcr the sitnation pleasant .iiid athattiu-, *i'l:e ]M>pu- 
. latioii is uKhO. 
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BUtBA'O, n city in .Sjialn, the cnpilal of the M.-hoii:ior 
Bisiaiy, i.s sil noted in u s]>.*icioiis and fertile plain on the 
right liank of tin* Newhoi. 5» miles K.S.K. of FoiUig.iIete. 
in 4:(^ lu' N. lilt., ‘J ' rtt>' W. Ion., nnd has a population of 
18,00(1. The town is well nnd siihstnniialh Imilt, the 
houses are gejuTally tliii «- slotie;. hii;li, and the sheets are 
well ]utve<t. '1 he Wiater of the ii\er is eomliieted llii'oiivh 
pijK's to tin* most elevated jiait of the dilVerent streets, 
fniiii whicli it liow's lliroiigh tiiem in ubimdanee. nnd eon- 
tributes iiiueli to the health and cleanliness of Hie town. 
Tlicre ks n l.irge liospilal fitted up willi iiiiini-rous licds. .nii 
orpliaii asylum, u theatre, and a slniglitcr-honse, wiiei'c 
the ine.at is also s<i}<l. wliieh is a tine building of Hie Tus¬ 
can order, siliiatisl hi the middle of the town. The in- 
Imbitints are employed in agrieiiituie, coiiinaree, and tin- 
mantifiudiiring of iron. There are also iiiaiinfacliires of 
paper, hats, niaji, leather, eurlhenwaTi*, and cigars. ’Tlie 


]iriiieipnl ni'tides of cxjMirtatiou arc wheat and iioii ore to 
forei.gn I'uuiitries, nnd inm to other parts of tlio IVninsiiln. 
\‘ery large ipiantites of iron ore un* sent to Kiighmd. On 
the right bank of tlic river there is a wide nnd pleaiviiit 
liromemnle, planted witli Jime-tn-cs iiinj oaks. The river 
is emsyd by four bridges, and iiumevons wharfs and 
rtnnig inoleH iiro built on iKitli Innks. Tliere iin- large 
doehs for imildiiig merchant vessels. The tide ascciul# as 
liigli ns the town, hut only small vessels nndcT «ib tons can 
sail N) far up the riviT, except with a vi-ry Cnl) tide; the 
greatest jinrt of tlmn reiiiniu ut Olaveaga, 2 tnihs ImjIow 
tliu town. Ililluto is the seat of the govenmieiit of the 
province and of a trihuiial of eoiuiiierre. An Kuj^isli 
eeiiii'lery was «.}*oned iieiir the town in J HdH. Tliu trade 
largely increuwd after the 0 |K‘iiiiig of the nnlw.ay to Tudda 
in 18(14, and Jtilb;u> nlumrlied a ]argi*r portion of foreign 
trade tliAii any other port in Spain except Barcidc tin. Tins 
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prosperity was intcmijite<l by the Oarlist civil wnr, i)nc 
of tlic chief events «if wliich wixs the sie^o and relief of 
Bilbao in 1674. The town mid district lalxiurcd under 
IJToat di«idvnntnj»efl until the close of the Curlist stniKEle 
in 167ti, hut bince tlmt time several bronrh milwnys have 
been ennsfmrled, m-IiIcIi have assisted in deTclojiinp the 
rcsonrecs of the dislrii-t. 

BIL'BERRY. ft Ii<‘rry-l>earin« shmb ( Vnecinlum tn»/r- 
lilhii>\ is abundant in the Hritisli Ish-s, especially in llio 
north, niid in hilly distriets of the sonth. It flowers in 
May. and Us iM-rries are ripe in the nuiuinii. In the north 
of Enf'lnnd and Seotland Iho berries are ftnilicred and used , 
for inakinj; tarts; in Devonshire tliey are <’ateu with elotted 
cream. It is dislin;n*ishwl from other species by its leaves 
liciny d<'eidiinus, «»vntc, seirate; anthers n-jth two horns; 
and blnrk berries. Set* Va<'('IN 1 U>i. 

BILBOES are fettiTs eonsisliiii; of long bars of inin, 
fitted willi sliding sliockles, for eniifiiiiiig the ankles. They 
are pviiieipally nsed on sbijiboard as a means of punishing 
refiaelory sailors. 'J lie nnnm is deriv«al fi-oiii Ttillsio, nherv 
tIieyw«Te first invented. .Some of the liilhocs that were 
taken from the Sjciuibb Aniinda an* still prcscni*!! iu the 
Tower of I.oiidou. 

BILE, an animal fluid of a reddish-j ellow or ocea'-ion- 
:dly a greenish <-«>lour. bitter taste, and visoiil coiisi.stiuiee. 
It is Bomelinu’s foniid as a limpid and at oilier limes as a 
tnrliid fluid. The eoiiijsisitiuu of human Idle may ixi said 
to lie rather over four {Kirts of water to one of solids; and 
of the solid coiislitueut*! two-thirds are of the suhstaiiee 
ealled biliii, and the greater part of the remainder Is eoloured 
tiiHCHKy to whii'li fat, eliolesterino, and eerlnili Kdts aie 
ftddi-d. Bilin, when fn-ed by etlier from the fat with which 
it is combined, is a resiuuid substance, solnhle in water 
and aleoliol, and gi'ing to a water)' solntion the eharaeter- 
istii' taste niid ]>nipiTlies of bile. It is com^iosed of Kuda 
ctmihined with and tanyffholii' acuK These 

two aeids arc oniipoumls of rlmlii' or/Vwitli f/fi/ciii {‘otlea'- 
wi.ie called anildo-ji«-cli«! 0001 ") and with ianrin (otlieiaiiso 
<'.»lleii nniido-isetliioiiic neid) re-sjs-elively. Tlie yellow 
oihmring matter of Idle is ealhsl OHi-ritlitH, the green 
xaru'ty ; and both liavn gniit iiflinily to tlie 

eolouring matter of tlie blood and of llie urine. 

The fluid wbieli ];.is this coiu{>ouiid eiiarneter is fouiol 
ill tlio large gland ealled tin- liver, and Is se]iiirated by this 
organ from the IiUmhI whieh has already ehculated in tla* 
.tyslnn. The nii'ans by which this is done is the ammge- 
inent of the wnotis sj-teni i^f the alnloiuen. The veins 
here, insteiul «if |Ki'-sIiig at onei' t«i lliii heari afti-r ieeei\in:' 
their hlood from the ea}dll!iries, p-iss to tlie liver, and this 
organ foiins the bile finiii the imoxygi'iiatecl blood tlnw 
ponlain. [’Sck* Tlie bcerction of bile hi the liver 

is coiitiimal, 1ml is aeecicrated during digestion. Wiieii 
formed it is eidleeted from the cells m the hepatic duct, 
and during digestion U potiied into the iutestiue at otn-e. 
In limes of histhig it collects in the gall-hhulder ready for 
use so sisai as digi'sluin ns'cminems's, for the orifiee into 
tlie iiilestiiie is so small that, unlc^>s the bihi flows with the. 
force given it tinder the stmmliis of digestion, very little, 
if aiiv,]>Asses fnnn the duct; ne.arly the whole secretion 
falls back from thu resisting orifiee into tlie gall-bladder 
ready to receive it. If a pennoneiit ohstnietion bi* otTeri'd 
the Idle is absorbisl into the blood, and the well-known 
phenomena of janndia' ensu<‘. Abont fl.h oz. of biiu urc 
secreted by a healthy man in twenty-four lunirs. 

One fmiction of the liver is the throwing off lietemgenc- 
ons or ciude materials from the blood in the forii. of the 
bile, this fluid at the same time t*xen'iKiiig an important 
office In tho function of digestion. The Idle is fitnned of 
eonstitiienis whieh if they reinuilied in the bloud would 
undoiihtctlly Iki injurions to the body, and are tlicr»*rur« 
got rid of by the Jutestines. Tbe use of the Idle in iliges- 
tiou seems to be principally the cmuIsifie.ation of the hits, 


so that the lactenls can absorb that portion of the fuoiL 
It is proved by exiierimeiits that if Idle is elieekcd, healtliy 
eliyle cJiiuiot he formed: instead of a milky lluiil, clear 
liqnid fills the laeteals. Also it is now known that, liku 
tbu “ gnstrie. jnic^s” bile has great antiseptic. j»owej.s. A 
third function known in biiu is the htimnlatioii it CNerls 
oil the glands of the intestines, pi*oducing tn^n-ased serre- 
tiun, ami at tho same time increased peristaltic .action— 
hcnco prisslbly the obstinate constipation whicli is so dis¬ 
tressing n isiiieoiiiitant of jnundiec. 

'I'he Idle still presenUs ^creat difliculties to this pliysiolo- 
giat; for while there is n*nson to believe that much of the 
bile is leaksorbed during its piissago along the mtesfincs, 
at the same time it is not disrovenihh: in the bloud. 
I’nibably it l»e«'omes broken up into its chemical chaneiits 
Is-fon* ahsoqilioii. Its eln'iiiical eonstitneiils are c.irbon, 
liydnigeii, ONvgen. mid nitn'geii: tu which are added sul¬ 
phur ill eombin.atiou witli soda. 

BILGE, that part of a ship’s bottom nearest the keel. 
The word is the same ns and is aldn to the (iSaclh: 

bulf/, tt\it Mfi/, Mluirf, ot Imi;/; all of thrsu mean a pro- 
tubi-miit hollow form in difierent varielies. In old«T Eng¬ 
lish wrilom tlie “ belly of tlic ship” is often s|KikeH of. 
When aground a sliip usually rests on her keel niid one 
Idige. itilgo water is that whieh is fouiiii at the lowest 
part of a ship, and is usually vi-ry foul. 

BILIN, a small town hi Koliemia, of aliout .1(100 iulialnt- 
niils, lying oil the river llila, and dhstaut alsjut 3 miles 
fniin the baths of Tcplil/.. Tlic environs are remarkable 
fur a precipit.ius m<>uutahi. called the Biliiieisteiii, vvhicli 
is siirnniiided liy basalt na-ks; but tlie place it.seU is most 
celchratiHl for its acidulous and hitter springs. 

^TT.T.^ ill ParliaiiK'iit. Sis* I'aui.iamkm'. 

BILL CHAMBER, a dc]i.'irtmcut of tin* romt of 
Se'.sion in .Sentlaiid, in w hii-li cue of the judges ofliciafes at 
all limes, during sc-sioii and v.ii-alion. The youngest judge 
is lord oriliiiiirv on the hills during session; the duty is 
|K*rfoniiei! by the oilier jndgi-s, witli tlie escepfiou of the 
two yiri'sideuls, by weekly rot.ition during vacation. All 
pivpj-iH-iliiig.s hir MMimiary ri'iiiedies, or for protiTfion ngniiist 
impeiiiliiig priK'mIings, cnmnieiteo iu tlie I>iII cIiuiiiImh'— 
Mi'h as intei'diets (Anf/lin\ iiijimetions), snsismsions of 
exeeulioii against the properly or jierson. ^ve. The process 
of seqiii-sti.ilioii or Iiaiiknipiiv bsiies from this dc))artnient 
of the mmt. 'I'lie greater munhvrof the. proceedings arc 
s.auetioned by tlie jnd.gi' as .a matter of form, on the eloiks 
finding t]i.il thu ]i.ipevs pn-seuled n.^k tlu' usual powers 
in tlieii.dinl m.inner; but it a c|nestkmof Law i.s involved in 
the application, it comes into llie fourt of .Session, and is 
diseusseii as an ordinary action. Tlie lord ordiiiiirv uii thu 
hill.s j.s llio represcutativo of the coni1 during vai-ilioii. 

BILL OF ADVENTURE is a writing given hv a 
mcrcliaut staling llial lliu ginsls sluppisl by liim, and in 
llis name, belong to fiome one else, who )ins tlie res]H>nsi- 
l>ility of tbf a<iv<-utnrn§or speenlaliun, aiid to whom iiu 
luidertakes to aceoimt for the n'sults. Not .a jhhiich Jurit 
ill Seotliiiid. 

; BILL OF ATTAINDER. See A'itmni>i:u. 

BILL OF COSTS is tlie name given to the account 
showing in detail the dislmrsemonts nuide by a soHeitor or 
attoniey on belinir of Ids client, with his cliarges for ser- 
viee.H ri'iidercd. Any pcnoni wh<» lias employed mi attorney 
may hare his bill of costs submitted to one of tin* lu.istei's 
of till! respei'tive eoiirls for tax-ition. Each item of tho 
bill is (hen examined, and sueli elmrges as are diH'iiKal ex- 
ci'Ksivc or uim-asmmble by the waster are reduced or Btriiek 
out—those that arc legal Is'li.g eerlifietl, niid called thu 
r.iaster’s allocation. If on sueli taxation more than one- 
sl.sth he disallowed, the atloriievhii.st>i p.iy (he eo.sfs of tax¬ 
ation. A Iilil of costs may, hy order of a court, lie taxisl 
after it has been p.iiil. In Scotland n bill of costs is 
termeii an “ aceuimt of expenses,” and in tlio Supirmo 
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Cr>nrt 3 m taxed i>y tliu niitlitor of tlmt coDit —in the lueal 
courts by their reHjNrlivc .■unlttors. 

Under Dnliiiary ein-nnwlnnre.s jin nttriniey <ir Mulk'itur 
cannot an action to recover Jiis hill of tmlM Ix-fore n 
eulenilar iiMUth nftiT it Iiuh hi‘eii delivcp'd (o Jiin citeiit, 
hut hltoiilil lie have {'(mhI cause for iM'lieviii;; tliat the latter 
hi alamt to evade ]>ayinent liy lea>in^ the country or 1 h'* 
runiint; a i)ankm]it, he may obtain leave frotn u jiulp' to 
Kue iu less time for the amount. No rule oi this kind Ikls 
hoeti eslah)i>>lic(l in ScothiioL 

BIUi OF ZXCEPTION. 1 riiis name was fonniTly 
pveii to n Matenieot of ohjeetioiis hv way of n]i]>eal in a 
civil cast! against the rulin;; or elinree of a jmlp' uho was 
obliged, .at tlie ri-i|u«st of eouusel, to publicly seal Kuch a 
bill, slutiiio the point on wbieli be was Kii|>posed to err. 
Tbew> bills are now abolislied, and all appeals to the ('onrt 
of A)>|s'al iiinst l>e by wav of reheatin'' brought on by 
notice of motion iu an oniinnry way- no ^wtitiun cam- or 
other formal pmeeisling being nei-essary. I’rtM-edurc l»y 
bill of i-xeeption is still roi)i)H-tent In Scotland. 

BILL OF EXCBUUfGE is by the Itills of K\cii.ange 
Act, 18H2 (415 & 4t« Viet. e. (>1, s, ll), delimsl jw “an 
uiicoiiditioiial i>rder in writing, aililiessed by one fierstni to 
nnollier, signed by the ]>erson git ing it, reijiihing the |K-rMiii 
to whom it is atldressed to pay on demand, or at a iixrd 
or deterinmable future time, a sum certain in money to. or 
to the order of. a s^seilied jiermin, or ti» hean-r.” The 
peisnn who gives the direction Is called the diawer of the 
idll, he to whom it is addiessed (lie drawee, and he in wluise 
tavour it is given the payee,Mimctiitn-s Iheiemitter. When 
llie dniwee signs the hill in Inkeii of his agreeing to its 
reijm-st, he is tenned tin- aeeeptor. Tlie nrceptam-e must 
lie written lai the bill, and signed i>y the draw-c, bnl the 
mere signalnru ot tlie diawee is enough without adiiitioiial 
woids. 

Hills of r.M'lijinge ar« iisiiany dividisl into two clus!*e.s— 
inland and foreign. Inland hills are tliose whieh an* both 
drawn and jKiyable williin the Itiilish Islands, and this 
expn-ssion is deiineil t» mean any ]>art i>f the United King¬ 
dom and the adjaecnt islands, sneli os Man, Guernsi-y. &e. 
Any other hill is a fitreigii hill, llul unless the contrary 
ap|H-:tr on the face of the hill, the holder may tnait it ns an 
Inland bill (sen J*oe. 4 of the ahove-eited Act 5. lienee a 
hill drawn in Seoll.nid or Ireland ujsm a paity in Knglaitd, 
or converm-ly, is nn iiilaml hill; and .a hill drawn in France 
on a paity Kngland, i fo > hi 

ev»-n in the latter ease, if the Idll iloes imt ex jUrie Is-ar t«» 
be limwn or aeeepti-d abroad, it. may be treated by the 
holder as un inland hill. 

I’nnnijwory notes may Ik- ehissevl as a sjk-ch-s of hills, and 
are thus defined:—“A ]»romissory Jiote is an uncoijJitiomHi 
promise in wiiting inadu by one persim to another, signed 
by tlio maker, engaging to pay on demand, or at u fixed 
and dL-tcniiinalde future time, a smn eerlain in money to, 
or to the vasior of, a sjK-eilii-d person, or bearer.” As in 
tbe ruse of bills, “a note wiiieb is, or on Ibo face of it pur¬ 
ports to be, Isith made and ]Miyable within tbe Itritish 
iHlunds, is on inland note. Any ollim- note is a foreign 
nolu" (m-c Si*c. 3). The h-gnl incideutM of bills niul notes 
are iimcli the same—the inuJcer of a note answers to the 
acceptor of a bill; wbeii a noto is iudormd tin- indorser 
iHK-oines, ns it were, tbe drawer, Ami (be indorsee tbe 
payee. Bills arc pJiynble on (ieninnd wlien they l>ear to Iw 
so, or At sight, or <in presenlutitai, or on whieh no time of 
poyinciit is cxjiri-sseil. AVhen n hill is not paynhle on 
demand, Ihrve diif/n of pracf- arc, unless otherwise pro¬ 
vided, addl'd to the time of pnyiiient fixed by the bill. 

Bills enjoy the privilege of being transfem*d without 
forma! assignment. This is terini-d nptjnlurtlon. A hill 
]«yablc to hi-»irer is negoiluti-d by deliven’; one parable to 
ordei- is nogotmted by iiidorseim-iit of the holder {-omph-ti-d 
by delivi-ry. To a valid imlomciiiciit the simple signalum 


of (iic indorser on thi- hill is sntlieionl. An iiidorsomcnt in 
lihiiik specifics no Indorsee, and » bill m iiidormsl is jHiyablti 
to laiurer. A s)N-eIal indorsement s]s-cifies the pci-mni to 
whom, or to whoso order, the hill is payable. A blank may 
be converted into n spi-eial iiidonienient by tbn bolder. A 
jM-rsun Migniiig a bill othorwisc tlian as diawer or aeeeptor 
is liable to the holder os .an imhirser. In hborl, it ni:iy bi' 
said, generally, that any person wIksmi name appears on a 
bill im-iirH serious liabilities to the bolder, and so every 
ndditional nnmo on u bill adds to its credit as a oi-gotial>lo 
inslruiiieiil. 

A bill or noto is void unless duly blaiii]M-d in teniis of 
till- Stamp Acts, and tbe stamp ciiniiot Is* su|iplied or 
altered if not at first cornvt. The signing of :i hill blank 
in tlie amount is an authority to the holder by whieh ho 
may fill hi tuiy smn he chooses up to the .'iinount the stamp 
will carry. 

To fix liability against parlies to a hill in f.avuur of the 
holder pri-senlinciit for acvrptanee and for |Kiynii'iit is 
usually rei|UU'ed. and for some ]ini]iose.H noting and jiro- 
tc-sl an- necoss:iry. Itul tlx- rules aiiplieable to stu'h 
m.ittei's an- somewhat complicated, am! can only be nndei ■ 
stiMid by refennn-o to tin- Act of iH.s-j. 

I’avnu-nt of bills and notes may Is- enforced In the same 
way its otbev obligations : but in addition, tliw Act 18 ^ Itl 
Vivl. e. (57 gave a siuiini:iry process to tbe plaintitT in an 
action eoiniiiems-d within si.\ iiaaillis after tin' bill or unto 
bad liceonn- ]Hiyabk-. In siivli ease (bo plnlntitl' could at 
once bign jiutgiuont for (be iunoiml niitl costs, unicbs tliu di- • 
fi-ndaiit had obtained leave to appear and defend, and tl is 
la- eoiibl only* obtain on ]iaying tin- ninount iiitn court or 
satisfying tin- judge by nllidavlt that lie bad substantial 
gTounds for defence. In .*»'Mit!and tbe creditor in a bill or 
note bad long enjoyed similar piivileges. Tills Act IsiM 
never bi-en n-]K*uk-d, but its provisions have bis-n materially 
aneeled by tbe ap]ilieatiou of the •ladiculiiro Act of ltt7.'i. 
]ty tliu ru]e.s of court under tbe latter .\ct tlie light of 
jiroci-eding by menus of siinmmry jirocess was nniiullcd, 
amt it was providnl tlint no writ shoiild be thereafter 
issued under the Sninniary I’ruecdiire nr Hills of Fxebange 
Act. At pn-Nt-nt, thon-fure, the holder of a dibhoiiotired 
bill <»f eNcliangc or promissory note van only recover judg¬ 
ment by ivrit of suiimioiis in the uidiuary course ns lor 
niouej due and owing. 

Fossessed as billh thus am of simple form, easy trails- 
femiiee, and spetsly exevmlion, they not only uilurd a retuly 
means to ini-rebanls and inamifneturers to turn their credit 
into a negotiable sliajie, niid to carry on their dealings ns 
for ready money, while afTordiiig tbelr (-ustoiners icnsoiiublu 
en-dit, but they are extensively employed among all e.lasses 
of the eoiimiimity in the ordiiiuiy tmtisiictions of life. They 
may thus Is: viewed us foniiiiig uo Miiall jairt of the circu¬ 
lating meiiiiim of the country. 

The factlilies vvldeh hills afford for raising iimm-y on 
credit nn- often of nso to the legitimate trader, hut tvKi 
(ifU'ii are pervcrlcvl to lend the speculative, tliu niivvary. or 
the confiding to min. If two or more {s-rbons combine, 
they limy easily niise money by tbelr ji-int or Miveml credit 
on vrbat is known ns “ acuommodatiim” or wind bills,_and 
this pnu-liec is so commuii ns to bav'c led to statutory 
ennetmeuts. Upon this subject the net uhovo eiled pio- 
vides as follows:—“An accommodation |suiy to u hill is 
n ]H-rsiin who has signed it hill ns dr.ivvcr, aeia-jdor, or 
indorser, without receiving value llu-vefnr, ond for the 
pnrposu of lending Ins name to some otlier'person. An 
iieeoimnodntion juirty in liahlc on llic bill to a holder for 
value: niid it is iniiimterhil whether, when such holder 
tisik the hill, he knew such |KUty to be nu accommodation 
jnirty or not" (Sec. 28^ 

Fttrtiyn hilU of vxohange an: rmjiloyed as remittances 
between dilfereiit eountries, and for adjusting tlie commer¬ 
cial debts wjiich may he mutually due and owing by other 
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parties t)csidc8 tliotu.' wIiohc iihiiich may appctir (/ii the hills 
as drawers and areephirs. Jlills nre pnrehased bytlinsn 
who have to make remitlniiees to {daces on whiHi they arc 
drawn, of piirties hy whom tlicy an- drawn ; and thn trade 
<if ]inreh:isiii;' and scllin'; hilU forms an iinjmrtant braiirh 
of monetary business, cf>ndtieted hy {H>rKons who arc termed 
bill brokers. The value of the bills when offered for 
Kale de|H-ndK not only on the actual amount for which they 
nn^ drawn, hnt also on the condition t>f the market ns ro- 
ttards the dciiinnd .and supply. If tlieru ore plenty uf billR 
olTraed on any {particular city the price fpills, uiid when 
tiny uic scarce it rises. The lIuctuatioiiH in price an‘ 
iiipkIu re;;nhirly pnidic. in I.s>ndiin hy wh.at is teriiied tlie 
“Cppiirseof lOxcltange,” b<ins a list of the chief cities on 
Mhh'h hills arc dniwn, and it. shows the ri»tp* of cxchanjie, 
or the premium, or discount, on hills «m the {phrccs sj>ecilied. 

The manner in which e.';ehan;;a operaticpiis im; coudnrtiHl 
iiiiiy Ik- shortly de.scrils-d ils follows :—A foreifpi mercliant 
iHaii;: iiPilebhol lor p«k 1 s to an Kuplisli firm, sends them 
his aeceptanec of their hill of vxejpan{'e <111 him in {puynient. 
If it is made pny.ahlc in this rotmtiy, he must, on its he- 
CPimiii'j due, pnjvhlc funds Iiitt to meet it. This he may 
do hy sending over a siiflicient itinounl «if gold and silver; 
or hy i-emilting a hill for the siniie sum {payalph- in Knghmd. 
In the fpinoer eaw lie mnst jaiy tin* ex|M*iiM‘ «if trptnsiuittiiig 
the gedd ; in the latter he must ji.ay tin- premium .asked hy 
the exchaiigi'-hroker in his dty for such a hill as lie re* 
qnircB. If tlio hills drawn on Knglund, in the hroker's 
linnds, aif nutiierons and the dianand for them small, tlie 
prciiiium will hi- low; or they may even hi* at a discount, 
in which ease the iirtpker will give tiie mi-rcliimt a st.'itcii 
sniii to take the hill from him. It will be seen fitnii this 
deseriptioii that the pretniiiin nr discount depends entirely 
on tliv donsand for the hills; and tliis is n-gtihited by thv 
tnuie between the two cotmtrics. If tin* foreign nieivh.int 
has been hnjKtrthiggooiisfrom Knglajtd largely, and sending 
thiTc less vaUuihle {produce in return, the c.\chaiigc will 
be against him; If. on the eoutniry, he hits been Maiding 
moH! to Knglaiid than tbe amount of the gooiU he has 
received fitnn it, (ho exchange! will bo against Kiiglaiid, 
\Vl.eii the exc.liangc is against any {dace, the bills on it are 
plentiful, and the hills from it sernee. lleiieo gold hissimes 
it cbc.iiHT Jiiotle of n-mittaiice to pay foreign dehfs tlmii 
{lUr'-lia.Hiiig hills at liigli {ircmium; and the natural law 
wliiclt regulates the flow of bullion bclwcen different eoin- 
nicrcinl cities is tbcrcfoiT simply this—that, when the pn*- 
iniiim on hills is greati-r than the exist of transmitting 
gold, gold is trnn.smitted, mul rice r/rnd when the {in'inium 
on hills is less tlion tlio cost of remitting gold. 

Inland bilU of eTchunijt are in fre({iient iiw* for the. 
{ilirpow of remittance from one {lart of the United King¬ 
dom to another. Thus the tmder in Manchester, Leeds, 
or Kirmingliain, who has it {payment to iiiiikn in Lmdon, 
remits bills of his customers in the country. These arc 
discounU'd hy the moneyed capitalists througli the inter¬ 
vention of bill'bnikerx. A few of thi! Liudoii huukersalMi 
iliscount for the nccommodatiou iif tlieir customers, and 
the Bank of Kiigland deids extensively in that department. 
The iiills so cashed arc Iransmitled to the proviueiid Isinks 
to hi* pnwiited at maturity for payment. In the provincial 
towns the exHintry bankers discount bills on Ijondon, and 
(rADsmit them to their eorroepondenls there for {layiiient. 
The rate of diMsiunt varies according to the dcnuiud for 
money and the character of tlio particular bills. 

Bills of exchange are also much uwd as follows;—A 
tradesman may not Iw nblo to pay ri'iuly money, but he 
can give the seller an order for pajonent on soiiiu oUier 
{HTson, receiving or paying the diflerence, na the ease may 
lie, and making an alhmauee by way of interest, or. which 
is the same thing in other words, {Hiving nn cxiiu price, in 
proportion to the time of tlie liill's i*urreiipy. To the seller 
(lilb mode of dealing is bettor than ihu giving of a naked 


emlit, as lie gets an .additional oh.nnce of pyment, and a 
written acknowledgment of his debt. When the negotia- 
hllityof inland hills was admitted, they served all the pur¬ 
poses of .actual money, because, in tlie Rime manner ns (ho 
original seller h.ad taken the onler in jia^inent, aiiolhcr 
would receive it fi-nin him in (lie {>iin.'hnM< of other com¬ 
modities : nr if might Iw at once discounted or converted 
into cash hy :iji{>Iienlion to a money-dealer. * 

Tlie dnuving of a bill Rup]ioses tlmt the drawc-c lathiT 
has in his {sissession funds of tin* drawer, nr is his debtor 
to the amount. s{>eeifiisl in the older; it was therefore an 
laisy step in the tmiisaetions wf wliuh-siile dealing for the 
seller to draw u{x>ii the buyer, for the {irk-e of the goods, 
a hill payiilile to Ills (the seller's) own nnler at wim« futim* 
day. This hill the huyer inuneiliately aeeepied, and thus 
ill efTiH-t aeknowliilged liiliixelf to Ik: the debtor of the 
drawer to the amount s|sTifie«l. and engaged to pay the 
holder at inalurily. By this arrangement the huyer ohtain.s 
enxliL for the leriii at the ex)iii.ati»n of wlneli the iiiil is 
made payable, .and the seller has the udvaiitage of a fixed 
d.ay for {s-iyiiient Is-ing named in lliu bill, and a means of 
pias'iiring cash if he cliooscs (0 negotiate the hill. 

Bills of exchange are also fri*<|neiit]y di'iiwn and aerepti'd 
imd>T Kiieli ciieninstanees as follows:—There arc, in most 
of the {inneijKil trading jsirts of tin- world, inen'hants who 
eairy on tin: hnsiness of general factors or agents for sale, 
and whose eslahlishnients are known among >iierc.antilu 
men under the ii.amu of roinniissioii-huuse.s. The course of 
dealing with sueh houses is. fnrthe must {>arl, this:—A, a 
nianufiieturcr at Mnnehoster, conKigns 11 eaigo of cotton 
piwe.s to B Co., a rommis.sinn-hoiise at Calcutta, for 
sole on Ills neeoimt. The KiiglUli vorresjHiiulenls of II &, 
Uo. me Me.-srs. C &, Co. of London. By an arrangement 
ntiiung these M:rer.al {k-irties A dniws on G i'v Co. for imlf 
or lwo-(]iirds, ils may la: agired, of the invoice prim* of tlio 
giKids consigned, and hy diM-uunUng the lull with his 
liaiiker obtains at onee an iiostalmeut in money, which im- 
iiiediately Munis into Ins ea{iita), ami la.'eoiiies nsefni in 
{irodiielng more gia>ds, L'llimatcly aceoimt aides ur« fiir- 
liislicd hy the Calcutta house, and A again dr.aws on 0 & 
('o. for the halaiici* in Ins favour. Annual hahinees inn 
stniek between B ^ Co. and G & Co., and n.‘inltl.anees hy 
hills fur (he adjustment of the aceouut eoiiiplete tlie tians- 
lU'tloii. Kuw the advantages of this aiitici]uitory {lart- 
{uiyinent me obvious, more especially in the Irado with 
(ILstant countries. , 

Uoiid hills may lie always dUcouiitcd. Aeconlingly, any 
inaii wlnise ciedit is gispd may at any time raise money 
U{pi>u a hill drawn, iieei-pted. or imlorK'd hy liiniself. If 
his credit be doubtful, he may still praenro e.ash by the 
Millie oxfiediont, hut ho will lime to pay a {ircniiuni or rnto 
of ilisi'ouiit pro{HirtioinHl to the increased risk. Among 
needy men iiislanees are not uufiei}UCTit of dis<’ouiits ]>ni- 
ciireii hy thes<* ineiins at the exorbitant rate of 2(1. JB*. dO 
{ler cent., and njiwards. But a still more ooninion praeticu 
is the negotiation of what are (allied nmmiiiodntioH bilh. 
A tr.ader, unable to nnrt ins liahilities, np{> 1 ies to a fiieiid 
whoM* credit is liotter than lus own tu iua‘e{>t, or in some 
other w.ay to Iweome a {larty to a hill made for the pur¬ 
pose; tlie trader undertakes to {irovido the funds necessary* 
for {laying it when duo. and generally gives in return his 
own ncceptniicc of nnother like hill, kiniwn in tlie mercan¬ 
tile world iis .a rro.>-s neee]ilnnec. When one or more names 
havo finis l>ron olit.ained suflirieiiL to give currcucy to thu 
hill, it is discounted, and the inoiu-y afipliol to the ncces- 
sUies of thu trader. As this hill falls due thu same opem- 
tion is often Te{ieatcd in oi'dei to rniso money, until, tbo 
system of expedients failing nl Irst, the ruin of the insolvent 
trader himself is neenmpUshed, and liut unfrequently draws 
along with it others who, unfortunately or imprudently, 
may have bi’comc jairties to these nnsuhstantial n-prosent • 
atives of value. Of tlio uiore serious uilscluefs of this 
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pnuli. p. such iw the tomptntion to forpuy hj tli«! nso BnLL QW INDBONITY, an annual Act of rarlia- 
of iictitiuiitt iiamcH ut drawein or pnyitat, it is perhajM niuiit jioiucd fur the ndief of Dioso who have uuintontionally 
iiMlcss to speak, b^uw few men at first scrionsljr con- tunithsl to take the niiths »uid asunmneeH required by law 
template the comiiusshiii of u crime, but am rather drawn <»f tliusu who are udinitted to nny public oflicu, <»r wlio have 
into it by eireiunstnnccs not foresren t>r n(»t ap])n‘eiiitRti; l>ccn tuiavuiilably prevented fniiii dinnt* so. 
hut tbo reflcrtioii that it is a foolish and improvident ^>TT.T. OV ItASING, an acknowledjjment slftned 
]»ra« tice—that, in addition to the loss of cnsllt wJiicIi it is ! usually by tho master of a IrmlinR ship, but WAkionally 
sure to occaiAm, there is the certain expense of shunps ! by euniu person authorir.t'd to act ou his behalf, certifying 
and hif^her rates of disrount, and, niott'over,^ a tlouble j tlie roceijit of uunrlmndisv on board tlie shiji, and cngii^inp. 
liability in rcH|>ect of evi'ry sliillin^ for wbieli cr«iss nc- j under ccrlnin coiiditiunR and with rcrtniii exceptiuns, bucIi 
eepUuiccs are given—may perhap«, liave some cfTecl in i us the act of Ood, thn king's enniiieH, Ac., to deliver the 
deterring honCTt men, lu.wevcr necessitous, fmm liaving i said nierchundise safely at the port to winch the ship is 
rcoaurBc t«) this fatal exp*-'lieiit. j lH>und, either to tho sliipiu'r, or to sueli oilier pitrsen as he 

Viewed as u legal iiisirunient, n hill of cxchangi', ns well ■ may signify by a writ len assignment ujum tho bill of liuliiig. 
in Its original forinatiim as in ils succejisho transfers, is an Tho conditions stipulated on behalf of the nmster of tins 
assignment of u debt by wbicb the right of the original , ship are, that tlie person culilletl to elulm tho mercliniidise 
emlitor to snn for niid olitain payment is tranxfcrrwl to the • shall pay upon the deliviwy of the h.amo u eertain speeified 
holder for tho tiiim being. TJio Bonmu law prusented no ; amount or rate of freiglit, together with idlowmices reeog- 
i>]>slaeh‘s to wndi a substitution; and in thoM* countries, ; uiwd by the customs of llie |»ort of delivery, and known 
llieiefoie, which hud adopted the Boinan law tlie negotia- under the names of primage und average. I'riiiingc umuimts 
lion oi hills found no impediment, lint it wiis a principle in home casca to a considerablu perceutngi* (lu or lb per 
of the common law of Knghnid that the assignment of i cTUt.) ujhhi the amount of tho stipubited freight, hut the 

things not in |Hissession, sneli as a debt or right, was in ! more usual allowance under this hml is a Binall fixed sum 

truth tlio adhigiiinent of suils at law, and the validity of | upon certain packages. This ullowimn> is considered to he 
snob tmoBfwB was not recoguir.ed by it. But in the. ease, j the pcnpiisitc of the ma-ster of the sliiji. Average, tlie 
of hills of exchange the principle of law yielded to general i claim for wbieh is reserved against the receiver of the 
einivaueiiee; and the negotiability of foieign bills was re- • goods, consists of a ehargu divided prorutn lictweim the 
cognized by tlic Knglihli law. It was not, however, until owners of tho ship and tho proprietors of her cargo for 
tliris* centuries later that the negotiability of inland hills j towugn. pilotage, &c. Thn'c sels of all lulls of hnling an* 
was reeognixed hy ihc courts, unless on jiiuof of some j iimde.oiituiistnniped |Ht|S‘r; ouuof tlicocshoiild lie n'initteil 
s)«s'ial custom of trade; but cxficdieney filially prevailed, | by the first post to tlie coiirignce. a sis'oiid bi-iiig sent to 
and at the pre.s*'iit day, as vvcll hy tin' aiimmm law as by , him hy the ship; the I bird is leliiined hy tlie sliipjxrr of the 
the statutes of {I 1(1 Will. HI. e. IT, and Jl & 1 Anne, ; giKnl-s. A htauip duty of Crf. is eliargcd on each bill of 

c. t), tliey stand on tho gencml footing lus foreign j liuHiig. It rnniiot Iki stainpe.41 after it is exc'cutud ; and a 

hillf. If is this iusslgiiahility, vesting in the holder a right penalty of .CbO is ineurred by making a bill of lading not 
of aeiion ngiiiiist the original pnlb'S, whieh chiefly di'tin- duly s'ainpi'd (33 & 31 Vn-t. r. PT, s. 6(i, and sch.) 
guish«*8 a bill of exchange from every other fonn of leg.il In e-aM.- the ship should he lost, when tho goods are in- 
e.<miract. Another imjMirtant jirivilego is, that thmigli a sumi, tho underwritci-s require llio jnroducliuii of one of 
simple contract delit, and as such reqniriiig a I'oflsit/miftVwi the copies of the hill of lading on tho jiart of tho person 
to give it legal rflieney, the cunsidcjution is pn-sniiied until ehiiming iiinler the jMiliey of iiisnnmee, as evidence at oiici" 
the want of it ho siiuwii. It is avsillahle, therefore, in the of tho Kliipmcnt having actually been made, und of the 
liauds I'f a bomi fulc holder, upon merely fonmd pnsif of ownership of Uio gootls. By the Act li (Jeorgo IV. e. Ul, 
title by the signature of tlic juirty to Is- cliarged ; tlmt is s. 2, it w d«:!urcd *• that any person in poMk-ssinn of a bill 
lo say, it is unnm’s.sniy to ]irovc viilne given, unless it be of lading shall Im deemed the true owner of the goods 
lirst shown on the oilier side (hat the bill is in some stage sjHieified in it, so os to make a sale or pledge by him of sneh 
or other tainted with an illegality, and tho bonA Jidrfxn gisnls or bill of lading valid, unless tlic person to whom the 
assumed until it shall Iki made to njipenr that (be boldiir goods arn sold or plnlged has notice that tho seller nr 
was. at the lime of making it, privy to timl illegnlity. If jdedgiT is not the aetiinl und bonAjidc owner of tho goods.” 
the hill bo Inst, tlie debt is discliurgisl; but by a «*eent But this Act having bvvii found to be not sulllcieutiy exteii- 
Act the owner may sue on the inHtnnneiit, and rewiver the sivc, that of 18 & Itl Viet. c. Ill now regulates this Bubject. 
moner, on giving nii indcinnity to the siiiisfaction of the In this Act it is specified that “every consignee of goods 
eoiul. When two or more persiais. luit Iicing isirtners, join inuniHl in u bill of lading, and every indorsou thereof, has 
ill making a promissory iioti', it may either U* ii joint or nil the rights and is subjcs.-l to the same Uahilities in rcapect 

joint and auvcnil nolu. If is joint vvhen there is only one of tbo gwids as if tho contract contained in tho hill of 

proiiiinc, although made by more thm one per-suii; and lading hod been made with himself." 
joint und several when there is a siquimtu or sevemi pro- The projHsrfyin the goods represented hyu bill of lading 

uiiM" of each maker, as when tho words “ we and each of can be Utssigiicd, like a bill of exchange, by eitliiT a blank 

us” arc used. It is now legal Jo sm- Iwlb makers on a or a special indorsement*, and as, in tlu! event of tbo first 
joint and several note, either logellier or sejsirately; hut j mode being used, thn document might luvidentally falf 
ii|Hiii a joint note, Ihero being but one pnniii.se, both joint into iiiipriJjier bunds —a fact wbieli tlic master of u idiip 
makers must lie snisi together, and u dischaige of the one could not reasonably bo expected to ilii»cover—it is inani- 
is II diKeliargc of the other. When u hill ha.s passed Umaigh festly only justice to shield him from icsjwiisibilty wlicn 
a imnibor of liniids, the whole of thu indorsees arc bound acling without collusion. Should he. on the other hand, 
for payment lo the holder In .addition to the drawer and act either negligimlly or collusivoly in the matter, tho law 
aciwptoT, except vvhen suck Indorsement lias Iteon given will compel him to make good iJieirvaluo to the rtul owner, 
•‘without recourse." In lK8‘i Um law with ro.s|H*et to bills Kvery hill of lading in the hands of a consigiiws or 
of e.x<:hnngo was codifiisl into a single Ant--tiic d.'i &. 40 Uidurscu for valuable considemtiun, representing goods t<. 
Viet. c. 01—and for the first time the law of Kiightnd and li.nvo been shipjHid, is coiichisjvo evidenuo of such shipmeiil. 
SrotlaiidworehronghtiiitopcrfeeteoUHisleneymithesiiiiject. iw against the muster or other person signing the some. 
Some, dillerences still exist in details ehielly relating to less such holder of the bill of lading shall have had actual 

jiidicinl pri>ri‘d nrc. _ iiotiia* ut the time of receiving the same that tho goods bad 

BILL OF HIBATi'rhU See* Qi'AII.vntim.. 1 not in fact been laden on bnurd. 
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As ftlrondy stHtrd, il is usnnl to sig!! and JcUvcr tlimc I 
ItilU nf Ifttliii';, ami himcc it is })its.sil>iii that tla-ru may In; | 
cDiiHicthv' ili'inands ii]Mm tha captain liy t]i<! (litTfrcnt 
Imldarb. In riu<’)i a cumi lie is rcquiicd to net in ^;ood 
faith and aec«>nliiig to tin* host of liis indptiont, mid to 
make delivery of tlie^'oods to tlio p<.‘rMiii who Jimt deiimiidH 
tlieiii, upon pivscnhiient of the bill of ladliij;, provided the 
cireiimstiineus I>e not Mieli as to justify a simpiciun of Iiis ! 
luuin;' unfairly obtained possession of it. 

It. was also decided ill that the same rule npjdies 

to wardioiisetiieu who have taken the eustmly nf the {;<Hid.s 
on the uiilondiii" uf tliu ship, and who tlieu take tiiu place 
of lh« sliip's owiHT or uuistvr. In the easo ruferrrd to, a 
linn of mmliants liaviii;' oMtimed a hsan from their bankerK 
on M-eurity of a bill of Indiii};, which they duly iud«ii‘sed 
and (li'lheieil to the baiikvis,afterwards removed the }:oods 
the w.irelioiiso of the dwks where they hail Is-eu 
(l<'|>u^ited, l>) iiieaiiK of the M-eoiid bill of ladiii;;. They 
S'Hiii afteiwanls went into liipiidation, and the haukcis, 
tindhi;:' the Dock (’oinpaiiyhad deljiered the j^amI.s. bruu;;lit 
mi action against the latter to n*eover their \a!ue. Tlio 
ease, wliieli (‘M-ited eonsiderald" interest, mid w.is earried 
tliruii^li all the courts, was liually ileeldLsl in f.woiir of the 
l>iH:k (kaiipntn. lii ^hiii^ tin* tiiial lUsiisiou Lord Ul.iek- 
biirn pointed out the daii;;er invulveil in the preparation of 
three hills of ladiiie, mid su^ocsted that witii (he impn>ved 
tuetiuHls of eonimmiieationwliieh now prevail, a sinj'Ui bill, 
with one nr inure eertilicd ropio. would iie nioie safe mm 
enuveuieut. '1 his sujrjicstiou has reeei>ed the supjHirl of 
ei'rtaiii Uiereaiililc joiirunts, and may pos.sil)ly lead to an 
alleraticiii in the custom whieh lias hitlierto prc\aiU-d. 

Great iiieouM-uieiiee sometimes ansi's if any irrejularity 
M-iairs ill a hill of hidin;;, as by the re^ilations of some eomi- 
It ii>a mistake often lends to llii* ilifllctioii of seveiTpenail ies. 

BILL OF MOBTALITY. Dills of moilalily arc 
retiiriis of the ih-aths wliieli u'xur within u ]iartieulai 
■li'tiict, wliieli leluriLs speeifv llm liiniilicr flint died of 
eae.li diflerciit ilisi-ase, mid kIiow, in di'ceiinial or shorter 
perii-ds, Die at wliieli death tisik plaee. The London 
t.ills of liioilnlity Were eommenei'd in l.V.iS after a jjn'al 
pliiene, hut w't'iv not eonthiued nnintcirnpledly until after 
Itm;;. it was from the data nfl'oidi><l hy llu'sc neeoniits 
tliat the ilrsl tallies of inortnlity were roinputcd. Tliey 
ai« in w suiH'rsedial liv tlio more eoiiiplelc and aecmiiti* 
lelnrns prepared mid published hv the n'oisti'ar-gmiiTal. 

BILL OF BIGHTS is the name eoninioiily ftiven to 
the statute 1 Wiilimn :in<' Mary, s. ‘2, c. 2, in whieh is 
eiiibiHlied tiio Declaration of Iiif'hts, pn'si'iited by Isitli 
Ihuises of tlni Cunveiition to the I'rinee and rriucess nf 
(iianpy;, in (lie Dnuqnctiti{; House at Wliitchall. on the IDth 
■ ■f I-Vlnmary. nud utrepted by them with the crown. 

The Bill of nij^hls was uri;'inal!\ brouj^lit foiwurd in the first 
Mission of the I'arlianiciit into whHi the CuuventUm was 
ti'un'>foniied; hut n dispute la-twecn the Iwo Ilonses with 
rci*ar>l to lUi ameiidim-nt introduced into the hill hy tin' 
Isirds, naming the Princess Sophia of Hanover and her 
l*(wlcvity next ill succession to the ci-owii after the failure 
of issue to Kiii;^ Wiilimn, whieh wiiHU'jectcd in the Commons 
by tlic iieiled votes of the llish Chureli and the Depnhlicaii 
p.irties, (.eeasioned the iiieusnrc to Imi droppisl, after it had 
hii'n ill il>pendenee for two monflis, and fho matter of 
dillercnce had Im-i'd agitated in M'venil cnnfereiii'i'H willioni 
etreet. The liill was, howevi'r, n^oiiii hruii^tht on imniedi* 
-ilely after tlio opening of tliu next Be&siim, on the ItMh «f 
Ortohor, ICKb, and the Qnicndnieiitrespeetint; the I’lineess 
Sophia not Imvin;; hoi'n attain proiKisoiI, it passini Isilii 
houses, and received tiic nwal aasent in the tuune s]ia|H> in 
whicli it Imd formerly passed this Commons, willi the 
addition only of a elaiisn iiiserii'it hy 1 lii> Lords, whieh 
enacted tliat the kings and queens of Knglaiid slionld ]h> 
ohligcd, at their eoiiihig to the errnvn, to take tin' lest in 
the first rarliuiiu-ut that should be called at the bcgiinilng 


of their reign, ami that, if any king or queen of Kaglaml 
should cmlmice the Roman Catholic n-ligion, or marry witli 
Il Roman Catholic prineu or prinevHs, their snbjeets Hliouid 
he absolved of their a]h'gi.ii)ec. This clansi' is sl.detl to 
liavu been agiml to without any op|H>sitioii or debate. 

Tliu Dili of Rights, after dcclurini; the late king, .laiiii'S 
IL, to have done rarioiis net's whieh arc einiincmted, 
utterly and direetly contrary to the known iaw,niid.statute.ii, 
ami fri'isloin of this realm, and to liAioahilicaled the guveni- 
mciit, proceeds to eiiaet, niatmg other tilings, as folluws:— 

I. That till- pretemb’d |s)wer uf suR]H.‘udiiig of laws, oi 
till' eM'i'ution of laws, by regal autbnrily, williout consent 
of I’arliunient. is illegal. 2. That the pretended jwwcr of 
dis|H!iisiiie with Ians, > 1 ' the execution of laws, by regal 
authority,as it hath been assumed and exercised of late, is 
illegal, a. That tlio eomuiissi'in for rivaling the Into court 
of commissioiieiH for vcelesiastieal causiKi, uiid .all other 
eonnnissiuns and rniirts of the hkc nature, arc illegal .and 
jierjiicioii''. •!. 'Dial levying of money for or to tho uso of 
the ei-own, hy pn-tenee of pivrogalive, without grant of 
I’arlimneiit, for longer tiim-, or in other maimer, than the 
Miiui' is or shall be /panted, li illegal, .'i. Tli.at it is the 
I righi oi the siilijivt.s to petition the king, and all roinuiit- 
; iiients ami ]iiosi.vnlioiis for siuli petitioning art* illegal. 

11. 'I'hai the raising i>r Keeping of a standing army witliiu 
tlie kingdom in tune of ]ie.U'e, miles,, il be with consent of 
Darliameiit. is against law. 7. That the subjoins which urn 
I’rolest.'iuts may have aims for their defeiiee, suilablo to 
tlu'ir eoiidllioii, and .as allowed by law. H. That election 
ol memls'r.s of I'.ivlianienI ought to lie fn'e. h. That tin* 
Ireedom of speneli, and debates or iiineivdings in Parlia- 
ineiit. ought not to be iiiijH'aelied or ipiestiouc-d in any court 
or place' out of Parii.imeut, 1(1. That oxeeKsivc Ixail ought 
not to he reqniu’d, nor execbsiie jiiii'.s ini|Ki!H>d, nor cruel 
and nmisuul piuiisiniicnts inilicted. 11. That jiinns ought 
to In- iliily iiiipaiiiicllcd niid ivtiinieil. and jun>rH winch pass 
upon mi'll in tiials for high tica.si>ii ought to be frivliulders. 

12. Tliat all gnmis and pri,uiises of ftiicH and forfeitures 
of pmtienlar per-ons, l«-lon: conviction, are iJlegil and 
Volii. l.'i. And that, tor rednssof all grievuiie.es,anil for tlio 
amending. streiigtlieiiiiiL', and pu'sciviugof tlie laws, I'ai lia- 
mentsonglit to Ih' lield Iieqiu-ntly. Sv e l'i-:Ti‘noMii-'Ri(iii'i'. 

ItttT.T. OF SAt.lC, a ilis-d or wiidiig under aeal, tlio 
eiideiiee of the side of ginsls ami eliattcls inovahle, and of 
fiu'iiitnio, stoek, lixtnres, and the like. DilU of siilo nro 
gi-nerally used wlieiX' the jicis.«essit.ii of the piiipcrty is nor 
intoiidiHl to 1m- ikirted with, rornierly tlii-sv doenmeuU 
gave rise to givaf frauds upon creditors, as it whs com¬ 
petent for a delitor to .assign hLs g.Miils .and still hcappa* 
ivnil) tile owner, and so olitain credit. Dut by tlio 17 & 
I 'f \'iet. e. Dti. it was piuvldi-d tliat all instmmcut.s pivsshig 
propeitvof the ahoTi: description, w'lu'i'c the iHisscKsdon is 
not jiarti'd with, bhall be registeii-d within (weiity-oiio 
davHof their execution. Tiius full notice l.i given to all 
jH'VMnis dealing with tlie ]>crMm giving the hill of sale; and 
iv still fmther pniteetion to tlie public w.is given by the 
DilKs of S.ilo Act of IXOG, wlih-Ii rvijuiied tliat the registra¬ 
tion uf these instrument s should lie renewed iwery live years. 

The jiracllce, howewr, notwillisfaniling these nnieiid- 
mciils, still eoiitinucd to giv e rise to gi-ave abnsi’S. not only us 
ull('i-tingeredilorK.l)iil sueh bills heing demanded by usurious 
money-lenders, wciv often u.'H'd witlioiiL scruple, as iiicaiis 
of plnmleriiig (In-ir uiifortunale debtons. Sueh pi-rsona hav¬ 
ing ubtainisl u bill i-f .■•ale as si-curily for a small lixaii, wetv 
often enabird, by ecilusioii with an niielioneer, to obtain 
many times llieviiluK of tho money advunnsl, and great 
cruelly was thus fieqnenfly periietr.iteil with impunity. To 
lemi'dy these evils .an Act was jKvssed in lH78,liut iw m.auy 
of t bi'iM still eonlinnrd. this was further amended by the Dills 
of Sale Aet of 1 K.‘<2. which niadn sonn' ini]>urtunt nlleriitions 
in the invv which had hitlna'to prevailed. Dy this Act it was 
I pi ov hied that all ! ills of sale .given forsums under XifO should 
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l)c atiKoIiitcly void,nhhonf;)i in tlic ycnr jirc-viims tf> tlm pass- i 
ill}' of tho Act liotwcoji H,OOU hihI liills of sale* }iad ! 

Ik-i-h ix-gislm'd for simia nii(l<T X20. Aiiotlior very iin- | 
portnnt p<iint is that tlic liulilnr of ii iiill of siilo is now ! 
tkprivisi. of tlio pwfcifjKs* wliicli was pivcii t<i liim by tin- ] 
Act of 1 m 78 ovvr tlio orilliiarv orcilitorx of n tviulcr who 
Imkhiiiii'S lianknipl. In rase of haiikniptvy llie debtor’s 
ponds will in fjonerstl Is* distributed ninong the creditors 
instead of beinp a ptsnl NTUiity for the del>t of one to wlmin 
II bill of hide bus Is-eii pivi-ii. Knr the Ael W|K'nls the 
innovation of the stalnte ol lH7H, wlib-b Kns tliat cbiiKels 
compriBcd in a liill of sale “shall not be deemed to bu in 
tliu )>osKe.ssion, oi«U-r, or dis|H»ition of lliepranter . . . 
within the nieaniii}: of the Ihiiil\ni|itey Ad." Atiotlier 
Ihinp apainst uliielt a bill of side nlVords no ]iroteetion is 
the n-eiiverj’ of tiixes and p(s>r and oilier ]sirocliinl inles. 
It is also necessary to set forth in a bill of sale an inventory 
of nil the personal eUatleis eoinpriM'd in it, as it is void, 
exee|tf ns against tbe praiilor, in respec t of any ehattels 
not so specitienlly deseiibed. Mori'over, it is similarly void, 
ijs ivptrds prnpc'rty ac*qiiired affcT the c-xerutinn of tlie bill, 
oxcu'jit that prowiiii: einps may be nfleeted by a bill ahere 
tlii-yare artuallygrowing at tbe tiiiu' of execution.:tndalso 
fixtures, plant, or tnule iimchim-rv tbal arc- substilntc'd for 
olbors of tbe satiio kind. Tb'- Ad iH-ts forth tlie five 
classes of rensuns whieli alone will imike projierty liable to 
be seized under a liill of sale. They are (1) if the* debtor 
iiutkc* default in ^scymeiit at the pni]HT time of the sitm 
Ikhtowc'iI, or in the fSTrorminwe of any agrcrmeiit that is 
ecmtiiined in the hill and is ncs'essaiy for m:cinliiiiitn<; the 
scourity; (‘2) if lie liecnnn- a bankrupt, or stifter the pissls 
to Ik' clistTiiincal for n-nt, rates, or tsixeK*, (.’{) if he frmidn 
lently rennove the goods fn>ni tlic premisc-s; (-1) if lic‘fail, 
witliunt reasonable excuse, to prodnec- n|iiin demand of tlic 
lender the last reeeipl for ivnl, rates, and tuxes; and (b) 
if c>xe(aition Ihc ii‘\ieil against tliego'slsof the* delitornniler 
a jiulgmeiit of law. When |>i->ipi*ily is seized tinder a hill 
of sale, it must not be removed or sold until after the 
expiration of five days; and dm ing tlial time a judge, if 
lie is sutistied Ihiit by jiaymeut of money or otlierwise the 
cause of seiznie no longer exists, iiiiiy, on tlx- Application 
of the debtor, restrniu the rcnintal or kiIc. or make tiny 
other order that scenns just. 

Tliis Act contains a form ni'cording to uliicli every bill 
given by way of security for the jiayment of monc'v is to be 
made; and it is ouly will) this kind of bill that the Act 
ilcials. It is non* no longer neei^Ksai'y for tbe exi'entiou to 
Is) ultestud by u solicitor, or for the nttestatioii to state! 
tiint tii’foreexis'nticm the enVet of the transaction hud heeii 
expltuncd hy him to the Isirrower. The altestatiim must 
be merely by one* or more eredildi* witiic’sses not being a 
party. Iji (Icfault of attcbtatiim, of vogistratioti within 
seven days, and of the. true c-onsiderntioii hc-iiig si-t furlli, 
the bill is ubsolulcly void in n-s]iert of the ehattels eoin- 
priscHl therein. 

Another noticeable point in the Act is lli.al provision is 
made for Joral regislnilion. WJieii* the n*sidem-e of the 
borniweror tlie projierty is outside tho Ijoiidoii lumkrnptey 
district, the registnu' is dinTted to trnnsinit an abstract of 
the bill to tlie county lamrl reglstmrs of the districts in 
which the projiorty and tlie n*sidcnce are. 

This iiislruincni, except ns to the traiisfereiiee of ships, is 
unknown to the law of Scotland. Though bv that law sale 
is a cuiuicnstuil coutnu’t, yet the seller diK-s not by (sim- 
plelinn of tho eniitnu-talienate the sulcjcsit—he only hoeomes 
Ixiuod to alienate it, and tills is dune liy deliver)'. Hence 
formc-wly, ax the property of goods sold hut mnlcdivered re- 
inained with the selW. tliey were liahiv in the event of his 
hankniptcy to be attaelicd by liis creditum, even tliougli the 
]iricc had Imx'Ii paid. Wliile the law stood thus, .any 
document siieh ns a bill of Kfale vrithmit delivery would 
have been invalid, and witli delivery would have been 


uniK'Ccs>-nr)'. But by the Act 10 and 20 Viet. c. (10 tbe 
old law liar, lics'ii so fur alien'd lliat creditors of tbe vendor 
cannot now by any form of diligence or legal jinx-ess attai-h 
gcsids v.'ilidly sold, tliongii midc'iiveri'd. The only exeeptiem 
to tills wonld seem to Isc wbere frniii the luflii'* of tho 
vc-ndei'such goods have Iss'ii nllnwed to beeoine a someo 
Ilf ereilit to tlie vendor—ns, fitr example, wliere be has [s'Cii 
nllnwi'd to rc'tnin their b<'iic*fitial iiw. This nlti'nition in 
t}i(‘ law m.'iy in some cuKes intniducc cliOienltic'S tliat wonld 
lie nvuidi'd if bills of sale with <'orr('S|i<nidiiig ngistnlioii 
aen- lutnidticed. This has, Jiowcvcr, nut taken place. 
Si'c S.vt.vx 

BILL OF SIGHT is an imjHTfcet entry of giHids at 
Hill enstoni-huuse, wlicii the iin^Mirter is not piecisely 
acquainted with tlicir iiatnre or ipianliiy. A bill of sight 
iiiiisl Is* replaced by a ja-rfeet eiitiy within f linr days after 
the giHsls an- landed. 

BILL OF STORE and STORE>BILL. A bill of 
htoii' is a doenmenl granted by tim oUieers of cuslomx 
on till! ri'tuin to this miiiitryof British goods, in order 
tliaf they may be admitted witliunt juiymi'iit of the iluties 
to uliieh fim'ign gmsls of a similar dcM'iiptlon are liable, 
on the iilentilicatiiiii of Britisli inaricKaiid brands. Ttieie i*. 
not now. ns formerly, a restiietion .as to the lime within 
wliieli I’riti.sli goods must in- reini|sii'tr<l. A stoii-bill 
is a liei'iise grmitisl to sliiji gtsids, ns stores, fici' of duty, 
for eiiii.suinption and hm* on the Miy.nge. 

BILL OF VICTUALLING. For the jiroteetlon of 
the enstonis ilHtii“s tlio iniLster of every vessi'l leaving a 
Bi'iti.'-b port on a long voyage. isrei|uired to make out a list 
of siieh vieluiils mid hlores ns may Imi required for tbciise of 
till' crew and passengers, and submit it to the custum-liouse 
uutlioiities for their ujiprovnl. Wlieii this is given tho 
slorch .niv' sliippeii on Isiard, and a list is drawn up wbieh 
must give a eom'cl account of them, together willi .any 
other stores on Isiard lliut have been sliipped fioni lliu 
bomb'd wai'i'Iioasi! or for dmwU.U'k. Wiieu titis list is 
eomitersigned by the customs oflicerH it eunslitutes tbn 
vii'tiinlling bill, and whim there is notbilig but stmes nism 
a ship it serve.s for the ccrtillc.aU* of cbsintnee. If after 
ele.tring outw.'Vi'ds a vassri he found to )H>sst'sn any sneli 
stores wliieli are nut indorsed on the victnalliiig i>ill, liiey 
ni.ay bi* fiirfeitisl, 

BILLSBIC'AY, n sm.'ill town 111 Essex, 211 miles 
E.N.E. from lainduti, slauds on an cmineuis* wbieh cuin- 
maiiils a Is-autiful ]irus)H*et uver the valley vvlileh extends 
southwards to tbu Tli.mues. It li.'vs tn.auufneturi'S uf silk- 
liruid and lace. 

BILLET, in nrcliitectnre, is an oniuineut of the Xoniian 
style, formed by cutting a moulding into notches resimibling 
billets of wood. 'i'heiK* are somotinn>s arranged in KcvernI 
rows, in wliicii case the billets of oiio row are phu'ed above 
the Rp'iws of tlie otlier row. In heraldry, liillets am repiv- 
M'uted by small oblong figures, someUuies taken to represent 
bricks, but niun' commonly hUltU dovx. 'I'hc latter inter¬ 
pretation is generally adopted by English lieralds. fn 
(iennaiiy they are called ISekindeht, “aliitigles.'’ 

BILLETING is the name given to a method of pro¬ 
visioning and liKlging soldlerb when not in camp or IsiiTaek. 
In foniier liines the military commanders Appear to havb 
qniirli'ri'd their soldiers upon the inlmbitunls of any town 
through which tliey were passing, or where tlicy were «la- 
tioniai, ver)' mnrh os they pleased. 'J'lio liurdsliips and 
oppn-ssiiin of the practice, however, lad to the ^uissing of 
the Mutiny Act in lt)89, which provided that tliu accom- 
modalion of soldiers should bo intrtistiHl to tin- chiuf civil 
mngibtratc of a town, who should allot them among the in- 
hnbilunUi as fairly os ho could. In 1745 a further Act w.-ui 
pnsRcd, which restricted the billeting of soldiers to certain 
specified traders,and exempted all others fmm the bunlen. 
U'liP law is now repiiated by the Army Itegulatiun Act 
of 1879, wliieli provides that officers oud soldicn on active 
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BlUJARnS. 


KOrvicc niny lx; Lillcted tm nnjr \ictiuiUiiig )iuuw, inn. 
livery gtAble, iilclioura, or io tlie liunno of unv m-llcr of wine 
by ri'tail to bo ilrTiiik in micli Jioase, or tlie LcitiK<‘.s of pcr- 
lunia soiling spirits, chior, by rotnil I'rivalc boaseM 
:ini) coiitmis mo oxomplud, and m> nro also tliottu pontons 
wlio uru licensed to sell wines iiiid Kpirits by retail, but not 
to be drunk on llie premises. It is usual wheru occommo- 
daliuii is required in u eoiinty town for tr»o]M who are 
passing tlirongb, fi>r tim cummaiiiling officer to send to tbo 
chief of tlio puIie4’,or billot-master, a iiotieodumunding billets 
for a 6|H!ciiic‘d noniber of nu'i) fur a given time. Thai offieer 
then allots the men to the various houses lialde, of wliieli n 
list is kept for tills purpose; and un the arrivul of the soldiers 
tltey are jirovided, through their non-commissioned offiwrs, 
with u wi'illeii order, termed a billet, addressed to tlit) 
kis'per of tiu^ house who lias to provide for them. They 
must be supplied with food, di iuk, sleeping aecomKKxlntinn, 
and tlie materials ncccssury for cleaning nrins, areonlre- 
inoiits,&c. In minpensation tlie sum of Is. IJrf, is nllowisl 
for one hut meal of meat, hmid, and \'egelablos, with |ie}>)H'r, 
salt, and vinegar, and a quart of small lirer, and 2^(7. for a 
Issl. The sum allowed fur oats, hay, and straw for the horses 
is 1«. Uih each |str <lay; 2s. is also allowed for lodging and 
attcndaiiue fur eaeh ollkrr, uho pruvides and ]iays for bis 
own iimintenanej-. If a\iidn.aller bus not sullteieiit. neeoiii- 


used for striking tbe b.ills. It was a long slender stick, 
pnivided with a club at itiu striking end, but it is now 
rarely s«'n. Tor tljc nominon game, usually termed “ bill¬ 
iards," three Italis are required. Tliuso should be made of 
the tiiiesL African ivory, slumld be piafer-lly spbericnl in 
shape, and in siso from 2^^^ tu 2^ inches in diameter. Two 
of those balls nro white, one uf tliem being marked with a 
blank s{K>t to distingnisli it, and the utherliall is eolimred 
rod. ill playing the cite is held in the right hand, and is 
supportnl at alMint a foot from the tip by the forefitiger 
and tlinmb of the left hand, wliieli rests upon the table. 
The objects of the player are twofold—lirst, by striking Iiis 
own IkiH agaiast tbe n.-d ball or that uf Ins ndversury, to 
drivu cither it t'r them iiilo the pockets; second, to make 
“ a eanuon,*’ that is, to touch bolli of the other halls with 
his own at one stroki'. NYlicii a player succeeds in driving 
his adrei-sary's luill intr> a |Mieket the stroko is called a white 
winning hazard, when lie ^MS'kets bis own hall from that of 
his adversary the slmke is called u white losing hazard. 
When the red ball is jiiieketi-d It is called u red winning 
hazard, and when the white ball is jKieketed otT the red a 
n-d losing hazard. These terms an* derived Inim the old 
1 game of billiaids, wbicli was played with two white Iwills 
■ only, and the meaning is now revevsi-d, and the winning 
I haziud is the. least udvanlogeons. The iMiints reckomslme 


inodation in his own liuuse. ho must provide it in the iniine- 
dintc neighlHiurhuod. Tiie disborsemeuts are niad<i by the 
tfgiineiital puriiia.ster, and the lioiises are visited by the 
otliccre at dinner-time, to (hsi that tlie men siu pn»vide<l 
with projH‘r fund and the horses propurlyfeil and griKimed. 

BIUi'IABDS. like the greater iiuinlHT of games wliieli 
nrc priwnlent in luiideni Kiiropc, is of French invention, 
fiomi after the French, the Uermans, the Itiileli, and the 
Itnliau-s hrunght it into vogue throughout the tkintinent; 
luid ill a few years nflerwards it bis-ame a favourite diver- 
i-ion ill Kugland, jHirtieularly utnong iKuwons of innk. 'I'ho 
preelsu uf its introduelion into this rouiitry is not 

known; but ns it is mentiuiied by .Sliaksprnre 
the game must, at ioasl, have been somewhat * ^ ——T 
familiar to us in the sixti^euth century. As it is h 
replete with cutertninmeiit, and attended with 191^ 
that kind uf moderato exercise which remlers Mpe' 
It, at the same time, both ngreealde and i-un- i.. 
(lucive tu health. It will in all prolKihility long I'm 
ri-niaininfiU'liion. The game of billiards is played 
by two or more persons, with ivory Isdls, upon *'■ — 
li table, which, in different coniitiies, is inndo 


two for ti euniiuti, two fur a white hazard, and tlin-e for a 
red ha/aid A miss mnnts one, and n‘'(-uo'' 
ulien the hall jumps off the table ur runs intu u jKH-krt 
without striking nnollier hall. Ten is tin- Inglicst nnndier 
of pointH whieli eaii be made by a single .stroke, and lids U 
ubl.lined v.beii the player eannons by playing at the red 
lirst, and tben ]K>ckets all the ludls The old gunio was 
limiled Io twenty-one puiiila, but the usual game now is 
fur fifty ]iiniits, though it may Im extended to any number 
up tu lUtltt, the latter uuiidter Iwing generally ehoseii for 
public timtclicH la-tweeu pitifes.siunal players. The g.unc 
may he played hy two. tliice, or four pcisons, the most 







of diUerciit sbui>eii. lint the established table ia 
12 feci long by 6 feot wide, and has a simee within the 
cushions uf two equal squares b feet 10^ iuches across. It 
is sup|K)rt('d on eight legs, and ita height is A feet from the 
ground to the top of the cushion. Tlio finest slate is used 
to give a true surface*, the slnhs being covered with green 
cloth. Six pockets are pi-uviderl, one at eacli corner, and 
one midway at each of tho longer sides. Twenty-eigbt 
iiichea from tiro Iow.t or bottom eiisbiun a line, callisl the 
liauik-ilne, is drawn aeruns tho table, and from the centre 
of this line a scmicirelo is drawn between it and tlic lower 
cud from 21 to 23 ine.h(>n in diiuncter, tho spuca iuelosi'd 
being called “ baulk.” In the middle of Uiu bnulk-liiie is 
marked the Itaulk spot, in tliciniddleof tlie table tiiccentro 
npot, and in a line with thesn two marks, and 13 inches 
fioni tlie upper end, is the rcil-ball spot Tho eusLIons, 
which wore fonniTly made of felt, arc now padded with indhi- 
rublsir; and on what is calleil a ‘‘fust” tubii: a ball may lie 
made to traverse the tabic eight times fn>m a oinglc stroke 
with the cue. Tbe latter !s a long smooth siiirk, thick ut 
one end, and tajwring to a point at tlin other, mode of ash, 
box, Iniicc, ur otiwr bard wood. Tho pohit is covered with 
lentiicr, which is rubbed with chalk befenxi uud during 


common lieing that of two ][H'rsonB, a third iKung enqiloyed 
IIS marker. 

The only other g.nnos whieli need Iw mentioned are 
'•pool" and “pyrnmids," The fonner. which may bo 
played by two or more persons up to fourteen, consists 
entirely of winning IiaAinW, Kacli jilaycr coiitribntes his 
^tnke to Iho |)o<i|, und Is-ing pruviih-d with a boll starts on 
the game! with thrisj rbiuuTs ur lives. The whilo hall is 
I placed on the spit, and red plays at it from tho baulk aemi- 
circle, und tlui other plnycis follow in rotation, each one 
playing on las pnsh-ci’Msor's ball. Kvery time a ball is 
pocketed the owner pays a sum previously agrei'd upon to 
tho player, nnd loses a life, and the striker plays again. 
\Vln‘ti any player 1ms lust tlin-o Jives he rt*tires from tho 
pime. A player loses u life to the owner of a bull which 
he plays on mid misses, or if he makes a losing hazard after 
striking it. A life is also lost by playing .nt the wrong ball, 
or forcing a l«ll over the lalde. The rules of this game 
ui'u necessarily numeruHs and somewhat inlrie.atc. 

“I'jTnmids" is played by iwoor four jHTsuns; rathe latter 
east* till! players take sides, two nguiiist two. Fifteen red 
balls and one wliito are required for this game, and they 


^lay, 80 OB tu prevent it slipping when striking the Iiall. ure nsually made smaller than the ordinary balls—being 
' fu furmor times lui implement culled a mare was frequently | about 2 iiiclics in diameter. 'I'lio red bulls arc pluex'd npoo 
voi. IX. 80 
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BILSTON. 


till* tttbl*- in |i*'- f'-nii *>[ :i |»ynuiuil,liK*a|R-x b<-inK tmvanls 
tin* llcwbitn l«ll ih u»«d in wiimion liyull wliunns 

pbvinK. Tin* Kaino rcmaistH ciiliinly of wiliiiin}' Imaunds, 
Ik* )>laycr who butwwlh in j)Ockctii»R tin* lnr};ci»t nimiWr 
of Im’lh wiiiniii;' tin* j'ann-. 

In Fronoe tliu Iiillinrd tJil>l«*H nn- K fn-l l*in;j l*y i wi'lf, 
and ans Jiunlo without |>oidcuts, ](:> Uio j;ani«* UMuUly |*liiy<-«l 
cuDhiHtH entirely of roniions. 

BZL'XJKOBOATX, u {'nte, wlmrf, and fl^.lI*lI)nrkc't u 
littio l^l•low London Hrid^^c, t'> the W. of tltc CiiKtom-honsc. 
Stowe, t>n the autliority «>f fli offn-y of Monmontli, wyti tluit 
till* ^iite was built by Ih'lin, a kiii;{ of tin* Itriloiin, whoso 
rV!>he -4 wove wst ap«ai » ]iinnaeK- «oer it. In l(i7t» -lolm 
Itoydnll nu'iitioiiH it us a whiiif iit quay foi shi|is. It w;is 
inadi* a free ninrk't in 10 *>!i,an«l ininvusod [aeililies in the 
ini>ans of coininuniratitai uiid oouvcyaiui* have reiidfu-d it 
Ihi* fiisl inuiket of the kind in tin* world. A new ediliir 
wa:. <>[>ciied in hut this having Ion;' Urn felt to Ihi 

of Ux) Hinall ku]Kieity, a inuvh lar^^er buildiii;' was eroeted 
ill lM7d-77. 

Billiii;^;'al>' is tin* most vxl'-iisive iisli-iiiaiket in the 
world. Ill'' wwkly Mijijily a\i’ra;'iii;' by water 8(J0 to 8 jtt 
tons, and by land as nearly as jHJssihle double that amount. 
And as tin' wiiole of this eiionnous mass liiis to l)c 
laiiiisi oil men's slmnlib'is fioiii shi]> or wa;';'<>n to salus- 
iiiiurs stall, tin'll' to Ih- dIs|Hised of in some four hours, 
more or less, anion;; the th»U'<ands of lisliinuii;;eis and 
laioleis, larp* and sinnil. and thi-n all lairied hark :i;;aili 
fur diHlrihulioii .'iinoii/ tin- \aiis, earts, and haritiws of the 
IMirelia-Heis, some latnl idi.i may readily he funned of the 
iH-wildvrin;; tnniioil of tli<- sreiie, Em-ii this, however, is 
in>l all, for ]tilliii;;s;'ate Mi|i|dieH not only Loudon hut a 
very lur;;!' ]ii>ilion of f ii;;l.tiid. From ltii;'lilon to Itimiiii;'- 
haiii. from E|>|iin;' to Fxeti'r. the supply is fnni'siied 
ulniohi t'xelusivi'ly Irom |{iilin;;s;;ale, whilst a laree projMir- 
lioii of the nmiket siijiplies are sold twiec o>er—the costers 
mi l Miiuller iislinioii;;ers In'in;; uiiiihti- to lake lliu lar;;e lots 
into wliieli the slock is dikided by Ihc oiij'inul salesman, 
and purchiisin;; ({icii-nuHlesl siipplies from the “ Banniia*!*(*/' 
wlio dilidos his purdiasi's in'u |sii'cel.i of hotiiuliines evcii 
two or tliii ' 1 sh. The inurki t is at its hei;'Iit from fi fl.lii. 
till ulnxit It. hy which time the ;'realer part of llie iiiorniii;' 
supply has Is'cn clc.aitsl oil'; hut the iiiaiket remains 
iioiniiully open until |i.ni.. n}) to wliieli ]M'riod there is 
always a chaine of the ariiv.i! of suiiiu hclatcd craft with 
addiliojiiil Mjpplli>s. 

It inusr not U* snppo.M'd, however, that these chance 
iinivals uri' ullowcd to lake any one hy snrpri.se. From 
wluitcver jMiiiit of flie shore the npinsKn-li of any tisli-ladeii 
inifl is tirst noted, the elcctrU; win* eonveys the iiitvlli 
^eni'.' fortiiwitli to I{i]lin;'s;;ute; tail even this doi'S not 
s.ilisly the i!xi;'eneics of the modem tl.sli'tradc, .and lurpe 
inim]ici.s of pip-oim are uialutaincd for the express purfnise 
of eoiiiinunie.ilinR with the shore trom jsiints on the oi>cu 
sea to wliieli the uhbjuitoas wire is not yet iieees.sildp. 

11 ', stall'of the market ineludes aln.iit 110(1 lieeU-sed 
V-il • .hesidexf 'stables, detwtives, oleiks, and the 
basnn «. ron^ti :. 4 riotous ax it is, is mndueted, so fair as 
ti e ofluial . is coiiveiiied, with machlue-llke pre- 

ilsioii and pniii'tuaiity. 

t he tish is usually isnisioiiiHl to dealers or salesmen who 
li.ive plaivs in the market, and who supply the n-tail sellers. 
Saliinm and eels uni sold hv Wei;;Iit. ovstiTs and sinull 
shell fish hy me.isim-, mid all other tish by tali'. Maeken-l 
ai allowial to W sold on .Sunday. 'I'lio iiinihv|naey of the 
mnUl to Mipjdy so lin;*,..; dty its Loiulnii, and the «ar- 
roniws.- of (he upjiriKii lies to it, Jiai int; Ion;; been apparent, 
®” ■ 7 ;''* 'V*' >» to pass a bill llirongli Parlia- 

menl loi (h- o|K*iim;; of an additional maiket in ShadAVell. 
jtwi.K ii..,,.i, .,,,,,^.^.,1 |,j. ,j„. „f thoeilyof 

i^udoii, Aho weie exin-mely mixiuiis to n*tnin tlioir mo- 
nopoly, aid in ikiretlorl.s they were supj,iorted at Brat by 


the House of Ismls. 'I'hesc efTorts, liowever, aroused great 
indigrnitiun among Ik* iiilaibitants of l,oudoii, and tho 

incn.sure was uhiiiiuUdy javsHcJ. 

Among the things for wliieli BillinRsgalc is reimirkahle, 
wii may mention the cnonnous physical strength imssessod 
hy tsmic of the jsirters eiig.iRed there. Boskets of shell- 
fisli wiiiphlug over ‘I cwts. are lifteil from the ground and 
carried up hlaira, or up a ladder, by these men in the uourso 
of their ordinary work, the load being placed upon the head 
or (lie middle of Uic shoulders. Ollier iMiint.s also notc- 
wot thy are the use of coarse un<l foul langnagi: hy tlic lower 
class of its freqncintors, which has rendered the name of tho 
iimrkcl synonymous with coarsf rilwildry. 

BILLITON', an ibluud between the I'asteni coast of 
Sumatra and the soutli-wostcm point of Borneo, in 3“ S. 
lat. and 108” K. Ion. It is about 60 miles long fnau N. 
to S., and 4r» broad from E. to W. it is sepainlcd from 
' Bniiea Island hy (iaspar Strait, nod from Borneo by Curu- 
i niiitu or Billiton Strait. Popnluthm, .SOOO. 

! BILLOM. a town of Franco, in the department of I’ny 
I dc Ituiiie, funiicrly tho capital r>f the lamagnc, is situated 
I on a high hill Id miles KaS.E. from Clermont, and has a 
trihniml of commerce, a college, a clerical seminary, and 
d7(>2 iidialiitants, who maniifucturu linen, ]Hitlery, hrii'Es, 
tiles, and lime; and Irmle in hemp, wool, eurii, cattle, and 
I timber. During the {icriod of the League, Billuni was n 
' piiucipai [iH.'USoI the disorders that agitated Auvergne. 

BILL'ON. la coinage, is u com]Hisilioii of preeious and 
I base inrtnl, cousisting of gold or silver alloyed witli I'upper, 
I in the mixtiini of which the c'opfK*i' priHlomiDates. 'The 
I Wind nvmc to ns from the Freuch. The SjiauUirds call 
hilloii coin iitonfi/n tie rclUm. 

BIL'STON. a market-town of England, in the eoimty of 
.Stafliird, 2 miles S.K. from Wolverhampton, 11 miles N.W. 
from Biniilugliain, and 107 miles N.W. from I^mdon. 'The 
town stands on a rihiiig-gronnfi, and is vi ry irn-gularly 
built. 'Tho principal stniets eoiilain suiiiu Mihstantial and 
liaiuls.iiiie houses, and within the last few years its ni>)>ear- 
iince has Ik-<'I1 much improved; though, fpim the number 
of forges and i-ollii-rics, it has u sumbi-c asjiect. Un 
this ui'coiint the country all around Ls usually dcsigimted 
till! “Black Country.*’ 'The principal huilduigs arc—tlio 
])iiri.xh church; Si. Mary's, n iiuo structure, built in tho 
(lothic style of urchitreturu in 18d<l; and llie Itomnu 
Calliolic cliaiwl, u handsonie stmrturc in the samo style. 
The living is a curuey, within the juriwUetion of the 
Dean of Wolvorhamjiton; the luitionage is in the in- 
luihitanls at largi*—every householder, whetlicr male or 
feiimlc, being entitled to vote at the election of the minister. 
Thi'rc are pluees t>f wun»1ii]> for Noncunforniists, and uii 
endowed blue-coat sehoul. Cnminodioiu piiblie buildings, 
in the Ilnlian stylo, were erected in 1873, comprisitig a 
town-hall, fi-eo lihmry, and municipal offii*cs. An orplmii 
I'liolera hclusil was built and endowed in 1883 for tho 
liislrnctlon of dhtl orphans left tlesUtute i»y the cholera, 
n^icli raged in the town with fearful violence in the pre¬ 
vious year.^ The building has since Ik*cii converted into 11 
chapel. Bilston forms part of tho Imnaigh of Wolvcrhatnp- 
ton, with which It is intimately connected. 

The town, which down to a coinjianitively recent period 
was but an iuconsidcnihlc plaiic, is iudehted for its growth 
and imjiortnnco to the iron trade carried on in it and its 
immediate vicinity. Its advantages hi this ivsjH*ct are not 
surpashcd hy those of any other jihicc. Uound tlie town 
arc all but incxlinustible mines of cool and irunstuno, tho 
main IhsI of ctal liuiiig 30 feel thick, with strata of iron¬ 
stone Iwtii akivc and below. Manufactures in iron, from 
nails and wire to the himviest articles, aro largi'lv' carried 
on, and also inunuftU'.tnrCH in tin, japannod and jMuntoH 
inai pKsk, and coiuw> pottciy. 'i'hc jajianued articles aro 
of nu inferior (Icscriptiou to tlioso made in Wolvcriuunptun, 
and arc chiefly oiportcd to Russia, Spain, Norway, aud 
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South Atnurica. An unusually large uuuibcr of girls and 
women are employed, and the wages are consequently 
rather low. An excvUcut stone fur griudsloiics, and n 
remarkably fine sand fur iron coating, am plentiful near 
the town. ’f*lje population in 1881 nus 22,780. 

BnS'AMA (.Lot. two-bonded”), u name giron by 
Curier, Uamilton, Smith, and others, to tlio first nnler of 
the Auitiiul kingdom, consisting of the one genus and one 
KpccisK Homo (Mun); who, in contradistinction to tlio Qund- 
ruiiianii, Ims boon pliy»uulugically doscribt^d as ]Ki8scji>Kiiig 
hands on the foro limbs, witli opposable thumbs; a ])«cuUar 
structure of the pelvis and feet, by which he is (‘iiabled to 
support nil upright position; a difference in the form of his 
tevtl) auil tlie adaptation of the organs of speech for articu¬ 
lated sounds; and, above all, in tlie superior mngiiitnde 
and orgsmiiuition of his brain, and the manner of its con- 
Tohitiuiis. Sec ANT>ncui'Oi.ouY. 

BlM'IiIPATAM', u municipal town in Vizagnpatam 
district, Madras It is situated on the coast 18 miles 
N.K. of Vizagnpatam, and 4(14 nine.<i S.W. from Calcutta. 
As the chief port of (he district, it enjoys u large trudo. 
Tliougli au open rondstend, the ]>ort is auincwhat protected 
by the Hpnda and Sugar-loaf Heudbinds; and good anchor¬ 
age, iu 6^ fatliums, con ix; obtained two miles from the 
shore. The river does not ndiait Ixiats of more tbnii (iO 
tons, and these only during a portion of the year. Tradi¬ 
tion di-rives the name fmm IMiimri, one of the Pandee 
princes, who is said to liavo founded the towm. In Uie 
seventcentli century the Hutch erected a factory here, and 
held it til) 182<‘>, when it was ceded to the Hast India Com¬ 
pany. Till 1810 Ituidipatnm remained a niem tishing vil- 
lagi-, but in Hint year it Ix-gau to attract Kiimpi-nn capital 
and enterprise. The present population is OUUO. 

BI'W ABY TBXOay. Sec Ciif.niktuy. 

BIN'CHU, .1 town of Belginiii, in the Hainaull province, 
is situated to the W. of Charleroi, on the right kauk of the 
llaiiin, is a well-built walled town, with 0608 inhabitants. 
In a fine square, orimuiciitoit with a fountain, stand a 
eliurch, .a collcgi-, and an hospital. The prineijsil indus¬ 
tries arc cutlery and hardwares, lace, ]Ki|>er, uuu-ble, and coal. 

BIND-WEXD. Sec CimyoLVL'i.ti.s. 

BENG'XM, a town iu the grand-duchy of Hesse-Darm- 
htuilt',witIi(«'HiUiuhubitanta, situated at fhcconlluene-c of the 
Huhe nnil Rhine, W'os known to the Romans, wiio erected u 
en&tle here, at the point whence their military roads to 
Colu>,nu and Trbres divergetl. In the middle ages It was a 
free town of the empire, and one of tlic earliest members 
of tlic coiifederatiuu of Rhenish towns. During the Thirty 
Ycnis* War it was re(icatudly captured, and in 1688 it was 
totally destroyed iiy the Freneli. liingi'n carries on a 
good wine trade auii a busy river aud railway Irafiic. Above 
Uie town, and jirobably on the site of the ancient Roman 
lortrcBS, rises the castle of Klopp, the towers of which afford 
an cxeeileiit view. Opposilu the castle, on a quartz rock 
in the middle of the Rhino, is situated the Mouse Tower, 
n liieli is said to derive its name fnim the well-known legend 
of the CTIK'I Archhishou llalto uf Mainz. Having caused 
a nunibcr of ftoor people, whom ho compared to micu bent 
on devouring the com, in bo bunu d iu a bam during n 
famine, lie was imra«liiifely uttackoil by mice, wliivli tor- 
meuted him day and niglit. Ho then sought refuge on 
this island, but was followed by his persecutors, amt soon 
dcTOured alive. It is probable tliat the real name was not ■ 
Mautt-Thut'm, but Mauth-Thvrm,oj Tower of Cnstoins, I 
and that it was cn'ctcd in the middle ages for levying tolls. 
In 18fi6 the ruins were converted into a kind of wateh- 
tower for making signals to steamers, which in doflccnding 
the river ore rcqalrad to shicken speed here when utlior 
VMfcrtti nro coming np (ho Htromn. 

BINGHAM is a market-town of Nottinghamshire, 8 
miles K. of Nottingham, and 118 fi-om London by the 
Great Nortliern Railway. It is the largest place in the 


vole of Bclvoir, and consists chiefly of two parallel streets. 
It Irns a large market-place, in wlni^ n new cross was erected 
in 1861. The town bus been much improTcd of late years 
aud many good houses built. The Grantham Canal tmTerses 
tlic (lariNh. Population of the township, 7000. 

BlNG'ltKY, a innrkvl-town in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, H7 miles W.S.W. from Yorl^ and 206} from 
London, is situated on an rminvuce botwctii the river Aire 
on Him 8 .W.,aud the Leeds and IJvcrpool Canal on the N.R., 
the hitter jiaBsing close to the town. It is an important 
station on the Midland Railway, which is carried under part 
of tho town in nn arclied tnniicl of masonry, Binginy 
consists prineipully of one long street, and contains n IVr- 
(lendieular churrh, n district church (1868), three placosof 
worship for dissenters, a mechanics’ institute (1864), and 
a well-endowed grommar-Rchool. The worsted mauufocturo 
and cottoD-sjiinning arc carried on to a consid(*Tublo extent 
iu till) town and neighbourhood, having been inlrodnccd 
about 1806. Then! are now more than twenty largo 
worsted fartories in the parish. Population of the town in 
1881, 18,4117. 

BIN'NACLS, the box or cose used on board ship to 
contain the compass and its appurtenances, as tlie lamp, &c. 
liilturlfy an aiilireviation of the French word hahitncle, 
a small habitation, was the original form of tho word. 
Sec CoaiPAsa. 

BINNKY, BEV. THOMAS, I>J>., a very able and 
dislingnislnil Nonconformist minister, was born at New- 
cnstle-on-Tync in April, 1788, where h« was apprenticed 
to n bookseller. When “ out of his time,” however, be 
entered tlie Independent trniuing college at Wymondley as 
A studcnl fur tho miiiistry. Ills first sphere of duty w-is 
lit Newport, Isle of Wight, whero he remained about firu 
years. In 1828 lie rvinovwl to the King's Wvigh-houso 
*Cha]H‘l in Rastelieap, wliieii Imd long been the principal 
Independent place uf worship in T/ondon. Here bis 
fame, both ns a prenelu-r and .a writer, gnnv rapidly. 
In 1834 the Weigh-hunsc CLajs-l was removed from Fast- 
cheap to Fish Stivest Hill, ami here Hr. Biimey remained 
until 1871. when, through fniliiig livoltli and Htrcngth, 
he resigned his formal cliarge, though aftorwards officiat¬ 
ing occasiioiiiilly. He visitcil Canmla and tho United St,*Jtes 
ill iBl.'i, and was very warmly rereived there. In 1848 
lie was eleclcd chairman of the Congregational Union. 
In 1837 lie {wid a two years’ visit (u the Australiim 
colonics. In preaching ami in vv riling alike.Hr. Rinney 
WAS enraest, persuasive, and sensible, tliougli schlom elo¬ 
quent. As A powerful enntroversinlist, and ns one of tho 
most .able ministers of his denomination, Ids reputation 
was made curiy, .and it wus steadily maiiitniued during tho 
whole uf Ills long life. Dr. BiDiU'y’s own religious futh 
may Iw l*ost gathered from two of bis pamphlets," Dissent 
not Selnsm ” and “ CoiiscicntionH Oleriod Nonconformity.” 
He dioil 21th February, 1874. 

BINO'MIAL VBBOIUEMt by far the mo.st important 
tlieomn iu common algebra, wns first nimounecd by New¬ 
ton. Hiimmial mviuis an expression which contains two 
terms, snch ns 

o -f- b or 6 — c O’. 

Tlio bimimLil theorem is frequently called oii the Con¬ 
tinent the hiHome dc. Xeirtou, and is often ineorroclly 
asserted lu be engraved on his tomb iu YVestmiiistor Abbt*y. 
In explaining this theorem, we sluill consider ourselves an 
writing for those who liavu already such a knowledge of 
algebra as will enable them easily to rocoguize tho variouB 
expressions of whieh we make use. 

The binomial theon'in, coujiiwl with those preceding 
theorems Iruiii wliieli it spriugs, is as follows:— 

ri) If u l)u Ueiioteii by o*, n n by n*, o n n by a®, &c., then 

«"• 

a« X «" = o’* + " w»d — = a"'-”* (w > «). 
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^ 2 ) Til*' ill 1 will IkiM p<icm 1 wIh-ii llic bvimIhiI I>r. Amlrow Kif»|ii.'<, )»tit wn’* lH't CAmi'il furtli<‘r tlian tlin 

int It ' uIhavh Mffiii(i<»> iHiihi. liflli vnliiiDc(f«iiiu), wliicli briiigh down llii' alplmbetic-ul U«t 


n is fiiiisiili'rc'l. jiroviib-il tiint li' ulnAVH M;;iii(n»> niiil//. 

(;i) Or will'll »’X]Kini'iils an* I'lnplavfd, pr«- 

ti'i't] ili.it 
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]M-iii s Ilf nii niliiMln iiiinilicr of t(■llll^ 
oiih- wlm.' u Is It jiiisiilvi' wlmlc jiiiiii- 
'rin-ylli (<-ini <'f fin- ])ii-i->-«niir i-\{iii'ssiiin ia 

!' I 

i-s|iii' ii\ tnrrn aftc-j llin s''i'('iiil. 'rin'ii-fnri*, Ity 
n\i>n-s-vii'' III imuil'iT. (t .wnr to wliirli tin* 


Ininniiiiil is ■<> U- i.iisi 


irlii pownr, 4L«'. 1 , 


(if linn'ic.i only tii the- UillfT F. 

Of irt'iioraf lii«p-Ji]>lii»'al (liotinnarii'S. tin* “ Oiftioimriinn 
IliKtoric'o-lu-offijipliico-l’iH'tifniii*’ of Cliarlna Slcphrnx, 
|ml)linli<'il in 4to, ut Gc'novu in Ifiijfi, two j-n.-ivs afu-r tin* 
ilcalli of Ihf author, may jii-nbably hf* r«‘};arii***l lus the narli- 
ns(: but tbin w-oik, nx itn titin iiidir.iti's, coiitaiiicil many 
olbiTs bi'sidns bio^p-apliiCAl atrn-li’s. Tlni brst “KiipliKli 
(Join'i-wl Uioprai>lii<'jd Dictionary’'njHH-ari'd in I7f 12,111 elovvii 
vols. Xvo. It ix till* hist cilirUin of tliih work w-bicli poox by 
tln* nann- of Obiibnnrh'“liiopriiiiUir.d Dictionary,” wim-b 
liaxinp Ih'i'Ii bc'uii to In* ]ml>liali(sl in 1^12. wan laiiniiloti-d 
ill IK17, iiitlnrly-two vols. Hvn. T1 k-»<' worksliaviMKciiim'd 
a niont iinporlant place in (lie litcrahii-o of biopiapliy. iliit 
cvi-n ('li.-iliiH'i-x' (liclionnrr wan very ilofcetivi'. (in-nt iin- 
pnivi'im'iil w.an rcvjuircil iioth in the fnnn and tlio matter 
of a work of liiin kind. '1 'Ik- most c»in|)lHi> Kiiplisii work 
ill tbin iln|>ailiiient is “'rin- Iinpcrial Diction.-irv of Duix-cnml 
llio;'r.a|)by,'' in six volinncs (W. Mackciuic, Imndon'). Tlio 
preat Frcncli work, the “ llioprapbie IhnviTHellc,” was In-pun 
in iHltl, and rouiplclod in lti2S. A new nditioii of thin 
Work wan |iiih]islicd in IKtifl. 'J'hn limt voinnn- of an Knp- 
lis|i Dii-lioinuy of Kiitional ISiopraplii, i-diti-il l>y Mr. I.cslic 
.St<-|ilii'ii, was isHUi'd III lisS-l. 

BIOLOGY in the M-ii-iu-i-wiiich fn-al.. of tlin plicno- 
nn-iiivmaniri'.s|''d by livinp Imdli-s. Liviii;', matter can b<* 
dislinpuisln-d iroin non-livinp by iniioits ('bai-Tu-tenstii-.s. 
Aceordinp to Hcilicrt Spciiror'n ilcliiiilioii—(^1) Life c«m- 
t.iins a pioocsK or proi-*-sSi-s of i-)ian:’,''; {~) ibe cbanpi' is 
not a siuiplc or individual lu-t, but a sciii-.s or siicivsnioii of 


.ihli-d fioin tin- f 'ltmila lowiiti- down at om-c | i-li.iiipcs; (It) life involvt's a j.hir.ilily of siinnllane 


any |iiiwei of .i liiiioiiiial. 

BIOGGN’ESIS. Si-i- .'si'iisi-vsi.ni's (ir.Ni i:.\-ri 
BIOG AAPHY, .nii'idciii lciin, foriin-il funii llu-tins-l, 
hill*, I'h-. and i/rii;i/iii, I" wiile. a'i'l Ibi-iefiae sliiiniviap 
lileialK ble wiiliie'. |[ is t)i.-i| d'-|>ai-|iii<-iit of l!|i'i-atine 
wliieli tii-.it.s o| tin- aeliniis and roiiniM-s of mibvidii.ils. 
}lio''r.i|dii i. 'iioniiilv di.slinp'i'sln-d fioin liisloiy bv tin 


Well as Mim-n.sive rhaiipi'n; (4^ tbe eliuii.ees are betero- 
peiieons. or various in cliaiarter; (fi) llie v.-iiioiin rliaiipe.s 
all I'ombiiie to a dciiiiili* lenull ; (,!>) finally, the e]i.-ni''cs 
an- ill oni'K'SjKindeiicc witli external cicsi.sfeiii-es and sn- 
<|neiiri-s. ()i-, to put it in a shorter fonn, life is the eoiit inu • 
ons udjiislm"iit of internal relations to external relation,. 
Ihiiii pointn (lilt, tliat in tbin dcfniiliun tben- is m* dirnet 


eom- 
jn-ili 


lalti'r t'-im benn’ i-oiiliiieii to tbe n:in.itioii of Ibe aelnnis [ allusion 1«* tbe ori'aiiiwsl structure, or tbe indnhlual and 

inde))eiident eNintcnee of livinp bodii'K. 

l-'(aireli'ineiitn,vi/.earlioii, b\dropi*n.o.\ypen.niidiiilnn'en, 
tin* tlie ehk-f eunstilucntsof all liviiip mailer. 'I’bene form a 
\crv eonijilex el■•n|Klllnd c.alled protein, wbieli. united with 
a I.iipc projiurtii'n of w-jiler, forms tin- eliief eonslitneiit of 
wli.if isntyled by Huxley “Ibe jibr.sioal b.asis of life"—jinito- 
pla.siii. Tbo Minplest liviup thiiipn are siiiple. niid 

hiplier forms am apprcf^ti-s of such cidls viiriously modifioil. 
'I be (liflerent forms of plants and nnimaln me n<» ntiniemos 
that, it is nerosniiry, in order to Iw ul-l" to deal with them, 
, . , to adopt Koiiie nielhoil of (:i..\ssikication. Co-ordiimle 

li.'iseoniedownlousfioiii Miet;i..,.ksi.s till'" J^llIlIle| Lives” / with (be nludy of .sfrut-liue is that of fune.lioii, under the 

of l liifareli,wi-itfeiiuilliesi*t'«ndieiiriiryofonrerii. Tliib ' bead of riiYsioi.uii). The leaelioii of rlriicturc nuil 

well. . Mll|.■ellelK.^ .listinpiosjn^^ ''>»"-tioii in tbe b:inis of Hie livpi.Hii-niK inm-parnbly eoii- 

J. .. hdli ofiinbfaij .indenil life. Aii..lli.'i-e..J|r,.|i,.o ! ne'-(...| w-ith tbe niinic of Clniili-n D.-i-w-jii—Fvoi.ii-jio.N. 

IV tiiall lain. .> Ilial^o(tlK'“l.nesofl-.iiimi'ut(Ji-ivk ; Anotliei- very im|Molant dL-iwirtineiU of biolopy in llio 
.I II lo'iiian (.'Uimmidei-n, wiitteii bv fouietins Xe^sw, in iuvi-»lip.ation of the urcaH of tlio earth’s Burfaco uce.m.u'd bv 


and fi.rlmies, iiol of iinlMdii.iIs. Iml of lhe l.iiio 
iinimlii's of iin-ii (.illed .s(.((es and n.i(i"iii; Ini) pi 
'•ii'riaphy i. i.idi a l•l.-.l■eil of bist.'ii. Ilitis Thoiii-i’s 
Sl.iidex. ill tlie pieliice In his ‘•llislojv of I'jiilosoplty,' 
ol'S''n«'s. •• 1 here aie Iw-o tlnd.s of lii.slui y • one rejnvsenls 
•'i-tieial allhii-s of .slate, the other pn e.s aieouiit of |MirienI.ii- 
jeisoii!., wliii.si' lives haii- icmlensl them emineul." At 
Hn- t'niii. when this was wrillen (the middle of the s<-\en- 
tmitli editiirvl the w-ord Ino'-i.iphy. we helieve, h.id not 

Ixs'ii iiiieiiti-d. 

Df jiiol.'ssed I hie.-n woikn. hv f,ii I ealesflhat 


.Cl.* ‘“■v omj:na;',e OI i.nropc. Jliel|\e«of ciiiplivc nK-.i< 

.. ^l-'^■•Moel., mitiMryconimandei.s. admirals.naiipa- 1 nickK,wheni 

lot.. 1 I. 1 M lier.s. lapUwa.Min-n. and vaiioiis other ilesi-iijdions of simill seal, 
ot pcis..ns. eitlier m all eoimtiies, or in sotne one connlrv, ! It Udonirs 
hay freiiiieiiih p.mied the Mih|e(-ls of distiin-.l works. ‘ : varietv of tie 


mckn, wheni it nsnally onenrs nn small nealen or os bum-hen 
” ncak-n. 

to the mica pmup. and is the mont (Common 
llm bliu-k or durk-coloun-d Rcction. It if ossen- 
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usually found oa diBscminatod acalus, or an thin, fleiiblp, 
and (iluKtic Inminic. Tim rryHlulIiiio system is liojuigonal. 
Under the microscope, wheu nut viewed perpendicular to 
tiiH Imsal suction, it appears finely slriaUni Inngitudiimlly, 
and is Ktrnn^Iy didiroie. Sections cut parallel to the hasul 
jiinne are daik la-twecn crossed NIciiI'k prisms. 

BZR, tlui anrient /ttrt///?, aceonlitt^ to l)'Anvnii>,n town 
of Mesopotamia in Asiatic Turkey, in 3(>'’ .OU' N. lat., and 
UK” 7' K.hm., 144 miles N.K. tixna Aleppo. Itis situated 
on tlio side of a very steep hill on the east hnnk of the 
Kuphntles. Ilir has lon^ In-en tlio point where caravans 
and travullerK from Ali-|>]io to (Mali, Dinrhukir, Itn^dnil, 
and Persia rvri.ss the luiphrates. tlin passage being cfleeteil 
in large boats. A feny seenis to have cros8i*<l the river at 
this t.]K>t from Ihiic itimiemoriai—Abraham himself having 
made use of if, according to tradition, on Ills pas-sage from 
llnraii to Ciiimaji. 

There are per|>ei]d!('ular dills wlUiiii and nroiiml the 
town in JiRi-reiit directions, which are minposed of a hard 
chalky stone, and Imvu fumished the maU-tial with which 
the town is built. Thus the bouses ami the ro<-ky slope ou 
whieli they eland pn-M'Ul to u sjM'ctator on the oinsisilo side 
of the river .i mass vf glmiiig white, which pently distroNscs 
(he lyo when (he bun sliiiics, while the tine ini]Htl|aiblu 
ponder i> no less nmioyhig nlma the wind blows, 'i’lio 
environs an-, however, very plco.-uiiit. Cajituiu (tliesney 
Bays (he liousi-s arc fnnn 18(M> to *JO(Ht. Tliere arc ii\« 
musques with (.ill ndmm-ts, n jniblic hath, a caravanserai, 
a few coflee-hmihch, uml a small but ill supplied bazaar. 
Tin: streets me narrow, but, from tin- strepnrse of the site 
and tliu material of tbii buildings, they nio iiioiu than 
usually eteaii. Except on the side towards (liv liver, the 
tuwa is surrounded by a wall of excellent innsoury, nitli 
towers .at (beangles, and )iierced with ]oo))holrs llinnigliout. 
Them is an old numHl fortification in the centre of the 
town, oil n lieiglit of the rock; and all along (he north end 
of the (own, wlierea pi-rpcodieulur difl' f.aees the water, me 
the walls and lowers of an Aiieient castle, wliieli, though n 
iuhi, still presents an Imposing iip|s-nrnnee. liir is llie 
imint from whieli, a few years ago, it was piojinsed to 
iiavignie the Eiiidimtes by Btenm. (Cliesney's “hlarmlive 
of Knplii.ale.H Expedition,” London, IHRh.) 

BliWHUM, a dhtrict in the Lienteiiniit-goveniorsliip 
of Dcngul, lying betneen 23“ 33' and 21“ f' JJ. lat., and 
lietwocn 877' ami 88" 4' K. loii. Tlic area is 13-14 Wjuare 
miles, nnd the p(>pn]ntiun 700,0(10. 

The ca.steiu ^Mirtion of the district is an alluvlid plain, 
presenting tho ordinary icalnrcs of tbo Ib-iigid lowlands; 
towards the west tlio ground rises, tlie surfuee consisting of 
undulating beds of Inlerite, which rest on a iMsis of rock, 
'•'miiitic veins traverse the district in parts, uceasuinnlly 
appenriug on the surface, important or navigable river 
llowM tbniugh Uirbhiim; the hirgesl sireain is the Ajm, 
nbicb forms the southern bouudnry line of the district. 

The pnpulaliou is entirely ninil, flic only large town being 
Sun, which lias a po]ialntioii of 9000. 

Tbo princiiiul crop hi Uirhhum, us throughout the rest of 
llengal, is riee. During the last quiiner of o ei-uturj- the urea 
under this st:i}>le has greatly extended, hy the mdaiiia-* 
tiun of large- tmels of jungle laud, 'flic district is not 
liablu lo droughts, flocks, or other natural calamities, 
allliougb it lias oecnsiuiiAlIy sutfi-red from scanty miiifali. 
Tlie priucipat lumiufuctiirc ia silk, which is prodneed in 
tbo eastern part of the dhitrict*~tiie village of Giiiiulia, on 
the north bank of Ihv Mur, being the headquarters of tiie 
industry. Cotton weaviiigis also carried on tu a considn-ulilc 
extent, (^ving employment to 7300 cotton wenvere. 'I'lic pro- 
]>amtUin of indigo and shellac are among the other industries. 

BUtCR is the English iioinu for lietiila, n genus of 
linrdy trees or shrubs, some of the funner of which aro 
among the most useful plants of nurtlicm latitudes. It 
gives its Dome to the tribe. 


As birches aro of consiiicrablc im|Kirtnnco iu cold climates, 
we shall briefly notice some of the mom rcmarkablH Bjiecieti, . 
according to the prevailing geogrupbicoi distribution. 

littula alba (tbo Cuinmon IMrcb) is a native of Eurojic 
from the ino.st iiorthcni to tlio niubt soiitlicrn countries, in 
the latter, however, not appearing cxrept on mountains of 
considevablc eh-\atii>s. On Etna it does^iiot oec-ur Im-Iow 
4780 feet above the sea. U is also found in North 
Aiiu-rien, and iu Mhl uud Noitli Asia. Although Ihis 
s]iccics Is not miieli valued for its tiiiils-r, it is extremely 
useful for many other pnrpow-s. llisips are tuaiiufae- 
tui'ed from it, as well a-s yokes for cattle, bowls, wooden 
spis.iiH, nod otlier nrtic-lcK in whieli liglitness without 
much dtiiiibllity is siidieu-iilt luiskets niid hurdles ari- 
oiten niude of part of ilie shoots; mid from the lisiiig sap, 
extr.ictcd by me.ins of o|K-iiingb cut into its young retp- 
wood in flic spring, and femieliteil, A kind of wine is 
iibluiiu-il which is of uii Agreeable qiialily, but will not 
keep. The bin-li miliu-ully grows iu {luur, s.tudy soil, ou 
wbicli it thrives fully ns well as in that of n iiioie furtili! 
kind. ){<liilit jiCHilahi (the Weeping BirelO, Jhliilu 
ei»»« (the Ibiwuy i’irehl. are varieties of ISfluUi olbn. 
Itvlulu vniiit (tile Dwarf itireli'} has the same distribution; 
it nd'ords to the I.aplmiders a Inige pari of their fuel. ,aml 
il.s winged fniits an- a f.-ivourlie food of tlic ptariiiigan. 

Jklula Jl/ioj/'altru (Iiidimi I'.iper llireli) is a tree found 
iu (lie mirtheiii proviuees of India, where it was disvim-red 
by Dr. Wallieli. Its lliin delicalo bark fiirnislies the masses 
of ilexible Inuiiiiated matter, of whieli gieat qiiaiitities arc 
bvuiiglit down into the plains of India for lining tlin tubCH 
of liooknhs. It is also a native of the liiuuntahis of .lupail. 

Ut-hilu acHniinalii (Tapi-ring-leavcd Bir<-li\ Jii'tiiln uUUUt 
(Siiiiiliig Iiiri-lil. llehdti ri/lini/rotltir/ii/s (CyViadrifu] Spiked 
Birch), arc natives o( Hie Kasl Indies. 

JSftnla »iy}'n (ih'- Red Bireli) is a ualive of the borders 
of rivers, whi-ie it glows assneiiited with pl.ines, maples, 
and willows, in (be sontliern pruviiu-es of the United 
States, delighting loi iiiueb in lie.al, according to Mielimm, 
ns iiiimy other s]ieeies do iu cold, and tlicii-fore the bust 
adapted for ]>luntiug iu the .southern jvarls of Eunqie. It 
is a haiid.some speiies, growing ns much ns 7(> feet high, 
.mid from 2 (i> 3 fis-t thick, and is n.-iiiarkab]r for its baik 
not being wliite ami shining, but browu, dotted with white, 
and sliglitlv wrinkled. 

lietula yiff/M/nu'iu (tin- l':i|M-r or Canoe BiivU). a variety * 
of Jirtnla iilhn, is the inosL valuable of the birvbes. It is 
a native of Noilh Amerion, where il grows in gii-.it quanti¬ 
ties. The hlopi-s of liills .and valleys, where tin- soil is of 
giHid (|aali(y, are its favourite stations; in sneh places it 
often .lequires the lieiglit of 70 f«-el. Iks wood is soiiu- 
tiiiies uiswl ill Noitli Ainerie.a fur cabinelmaker's work: 
but it is not of niueli value for exposun- to vvealber. as it 
sfKiii ch-eays if subjceti'd altenialely to d.nn)p nnd dryness. 
Its h-irk is the |>art vvlnVIi is the most e.-«leeniisl, and this 
part is said to lie so dtirahlu that obi fallen Im-s are slated 
to be frequently fimnd vvitli tiieir foim so well pvvsi-ni-ii 
that one wo\ihl think them perh-etly .sonnd, but u|k>m 
cxumimiig tlu-m it is found tlail the wliole of the wood is 
wastwl away, and nothing is left but the sound and solul 
case of bark. This part is used for a immlicr of usv-fiil 
pnr|Kis(-s. l.og boiist-s are soiiictinu-s tliatelied with it; 
little Isixes, eiLse.s, &e., nnd even lints, arc mauufaetim'd 
fixnn it: but its px-atest value is for iimkiiig rau<H>s. 

littula kutu (the SofI, llhick, or Cherry Birch) priMluces 
very valuable timlicr, wln-iu-e one of its American names is 
Mountain Mahogany. Its wood is hard, cloBe-graincd, nnd 
of a reddish brown; it is imported into this country in con- 
sidemlile quantity, under the iiaiuo of Americau Birch, for 
forming the slides of diniiig-tablcs, and for siinilar pur¬ 
poses. Ftttula fxceUa (Iho Yellow Birch) is remarkable 
for the bright golden yellow of Its bark, which shiucs as if 
it bad hceu voinislivd. Its wood is something like that of 
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the fioft birch, Init is lift n> p<Hnl nor so diirk roiouml. 
This tree is co)isi«h*ml by Repel to be iiien-ly n variety o/ 
Hrttthi IfHttK 

All the s|K-eies of iiirth. exeejd tlie eoinm liirch and 
the w<e|iiiip binh. urc liiultijiUeil by lajeis it tlie tiPiial 
wav. The two others an- ]>r<j|>:ipiiti'(l b\ tbi-ir kwcIs, which 
may Ih‘ ])roeiii'c<^iii thU «uiiiitiy in ;;)<-at uhiiiiclaiiec. It 
is only necessary to sow them thin in Is'-ls as semii as 
^tallierisl, eovi iinp them witli not iimi ■ tli.iii a ijtinrliT of an 
inch of lipiit eaitli. 'I lie secilhii*' ]>I iits slioilld in* h<'i](i< 
out will’ll one year ohi, ainl nfliT th • ser'atil year, if I'l'' 

, ly inauapeii, tiicj may ’ -el f" tl jilantatn 

Wlicli fill theyaie tiaii'l'iniiliil with ronsiilei.ihle ilillii’lllly. 

BIBD or BIRDE. WILLIAM{nuiMcian). Ss- 

BIRD OF PARADISE is the iiann- ol a family of 
hiiils, i'.n.ells' kI.v, iieaili allied to lie ('l:l>^^. aiel IM-Iotip- 
inp to till' Ollier I'assi.iii.s. W'llh ii" family of hiiils has 
tielioii Im'i It mine busy than wilh tlie hixts »f |iaiadiK'. it 
is (alili'il that lliev |ii'M'ti their existeiiii- in lie nil. ami 
then' jiriuhii'eil Un-ir e/ys aiel M-iinp; the dew was ll 
fiK'il. aiel it u.is oiilv wlien il oM rtiMik tliein that tliey 
lourheil lie j-ietnxt. J ry bail no leps on which to st.iliil 
or jicic iiiiil tinir vei ]ilntneh worn by tie- waiTtor in 

liphi r< en d liini linullieialiii as Ai liille.s. 

o J'l ]ihihi\ traih Wallaee in liis Malay 

An liipilap'i," “pive fliein th iiiiiiic of Miianuk Ih-wiita,' 
Ol (HiiiV lards; and lie I'orlt arse, (indinp that tiey had 
no feel or wiiij's, suiil not Is ini' able to learn niiyl 
uiitlieiilie . tlii'in, rallH tliem ‘]iav>aior de 

biids of til whih the lenim-d Dulihmeii, wh< 

in Latin, eidled tiieiii ]>: tdiM-ns.’ or ]>anidii ImmI. 

.lohn van Liiiseleileti f'i\is |Iic..e n.uiies in Ifitit^, a 
ns that no one lias sin-n these birds alive, for tiny li\e in 
the ail, always liniiiii;' tow a ids the sun, and mwei I phtii 
ontheeailh till Ihi'V die, foi they have neither ficl n 
wiiu's. as, III- adds, may he mcii I>. IJic birds eai-ihd I" 
India and soiiictiincs to Ihdlaiid. hill lieinp ^ery eo-tly 
flii-y wcM' then laicly m-ch In l-'inojie, .Mon- than .a Imn- 
dii-d years 1 ‘ ■ Mr. Wdlhun runnel, wle> aeeom]ianiei| 
I>am|iier, and wioti -in aecomil of the voyiipi', s.iw s)>eei- 
tneii.s at Amhoyna. and w.is told that they caiiie lo Itarnla 
to eat iinlnu-jts, whh-h n N<\iealed lliein and made tliem 

fall dow-ii sciiM-less. when llii-y ..kilh-d hy aiifs. Down 

lo 17lilt, when l.innn'us inuned tli • larimsl K]iei’lcK i'arti- 
»*/isio If/iodn (^Ihe footless jiamdise bird), no jH-rfeet sjsH-i- 
men had h'*en sn-n in I-]uro|H‘, ami absolutely nothiiip was 
kuewu uIh'uI them. And eM-n now. a Jiiindied years 
later, most hooks slate th.il ihiy inipi-:ite niinu.aliy to 
'lernale, Ihiiida. and Ainboyna; wheieas tlie faet is that 
tliey uie in Piiin|d<-tely uiikiiow-n in lln'se islands in rt wihl 
state ns they are in l-aiy.land. l.iuiiu-us was ulso iieqnainted 
with a small sjiecics, which he named /'imnlUco ivyiV/ (the 
ki bird of {ianidixo\ and since then nine nr ten others 
have \ nniiied.all of whieli were liisl desciiiicd from 
skii.- .ci-\-ec' bv “le sa\apes of Kew (liiiiii-a, mill puie- 
laiiy nuiic or, |H-ifeet.” 

^ All llm me lU-is of this f.nnily an- iiihahitanis of Xew 
(lUiiir.'i and theiidjaeenl islands, with the exee^ition of Ihii-e 
sjH-cicH, whieli are jiei uliar to Anstualia. \Vc are indtbled to 

Mr.Widhiee.wliosjieiitiminyycais in the Malay Arehii>ola"o, 
fevimich mfoiniation resiieelmptliehahitsaiiddistiihutioiiof 
these liiids. ••'I’he r.uadiseida-.*' he .says, “an- n pnnip of 
111 ' «..vnle-si-/id hirds, allasl in thi-irstnjelur« and ludiits to 
ciovs, stiirliiips, and to the .\iistialinii honcy-sm-kers, hut 
they are vlmineteiized by estiaordiimry devcloiiinents of 
yiii»'.’pi-, which are mie,|ualled in any oilier family of birds, 
in several sjiecies l.irpi- tufts of delicate briKlit-w.loun-d 
UatUers si.ioip from ..leh side of tl„. bi.dy iK-ne.atli the 

‘bi‘ middle 

iii-o fani Lr ‘ " wm-s, twisted 

n-ctallt itf ''r’""' ‘T brilliant 

nutalhc tints In another set of Si-ecicH ihcM- acroMorv 


tdiniies s]iriiip fnnn the head, the back, or the slifnild«*M 5 
while the intensity of cJilonr and of metallic lustre dis- 
jilaved hy Ihoii- pluinapc is not to Ik- equalled by any other 
l.irds, exeejit jicrh-nis the liuminiiip-hirds, and is not sur- 
]iaKsed even hy these.” 

In the. fonn of tlie hill, the position of the nostrils, and 
the jii-esenee of a tuft of iiliiines ponecalinp llie latter, the 
hiids of paradise resi-mhle the erowa; the sides of tli" 
n]i|>cr inamlihle ftii* nolelii-il towards the tip; the wings are 
bmp and rounded at the tipi the tarsi are- lonp and strniip, 
and eovereil in front by a siiii'le bmp iilate, followed by 
Itt-o or tlin-e smaller sliield--. or hy tliree or four larpi- 
phiti-s ol nearly equal size: the toes are well devehipc-d and 
tcnniiiated by bmp, enn-ej ilaws, llie jHisterior toe lieinp 
very lone, and the inner anterior ono sliorter than the 
Ollier. Tlieir foial consists of fniits and iuseets. 

'J'lu* (treat. Bird of I’.iradi.se (^ParatUinii nyioffo), says 
Wallaee, “is the larpcst species known, iK-inp pern-rally 
17 or IK ineiies fi-mn the hc.ak to the lip of the tail. The 
hody. winjis, mid tail are of a rich coHee brown, which 
deepens on tin- bri-asl to a blackisli-\iob-t. m purjile- 
browii. Till- whole top of the head .'iiu! nin-k is of exeetHl- 
inply delicate sli-aw yellow, the fi-alhers heinp short and 
close s<-t, Ml as to i-escinhie ]iliis]i or M-lvet; the lower part 
Ilf the throat up to the eye is chitlu-d witli scaly fi-atliers of 
nil euicr.'dil preen colour, and with a rleli metallie ploss, and 
\el\ery ]iluim-s of a still deeper prmi extend in a Imnd 
acro.ss the Aireliead and chin ns far os the eye, which is liriplit 
yellow. The beak is jiale k'nil-hlue : and the feel, which 
me lallicr larpi.* nml lery stroiip nud well formed, are of a 
(■ale ashy-pink. The two niiddle leatheis of the tail ha\e 
no webs, cxeept a \ery small one at the base iiml at the 
eNtreme tip, foniiiiip win-like curlii. W'bicb .spread out iti 
an elepuiit double eunv, and vary from ill to 11 inelies 
liiiip. From racli side of Ibo body, Isaieatli tin- wiiips, 
springs f> dense tuft uf bmp and delleate pliiiin-s. some 
limes 2 hxt in K-nplIi, of lls- most intense polilen-omni.'e 
eotour .and very plossy. bnt rlsaiiphip towards the tijis into 
a pale brown. This tiift of pliiiii.-ipii enii be elevated .and 
spu-nd out at jileiiKim-, so ns almost to conceal tlie Ihsly of 
tlie iiird. 'J'lipsc s)ilemlid ornaments are cntlivly ennlim-d 
1*1 the mall* M-x, while the female- is really a very pl.iiii 
nml ordinaiy-hsikiiip bird of a umfonn cofTee-tirown colour, 
which m-M-r ehiliip«*s, ncitlicr docs she possess the lonp tail 
wir«-s, nor a siiiplc jc-llaw or pi-i-cn feather ab^nit the head. 
■J’lu- younp iiiales of the liist yc;u- exactly n^snnible the 
feiiialc-s, su that they* can only he distinpuished by dissce- 
lion. The firot chiuipi- Is the acquisitiun of the yellow and 
pMs-u roloiir on tlie head and throat, siid at the same time 
till! two middle tail feathers prow a few iiicheK bmper than 
lliv rcsl, liut rtinaiii wi:blK*d on both iides. At u later 
Is-i'UkI these featliers mi- rejilnei-d by the lonp ban* shafts 
of tlie full Iciiplh, as In the fldiilt bird; but there is still 
no sipn uf Ilie mnpnillceiit oinnpe side tdnuics whieli, later 
.Mill, (simpleto llie altin- of the j|«*rfeel male. To cfTei-t 
thwc ehiiiipes thens must Im .it bast tlireo suceessiv<* 
uumltinpH; mid ns the birds were found by me in all the 
stapes alsiiit the same time, it is prohabli- that they moult 
only once a ye.ir, and tlmt the full plumnpe is not acquin-d 
till flu* liird Is four years old. It wa.s lonp thnnphl that 
the fine Iniin of feathers was assumed for a' short tinio 
only at the bi-ccdiiip m-nson, but iny own exjicrieuce, ns 
well as the observation of birds of an allied Kjs?e;es which 1 
bniupht home with me, and whieli liv<-d two years in tin's 
country, sliow tliat the complete )>lamape is rutained dur- 
IiiR the wdiolu year, except duriiip n sliort j»eriod of inimlt- 
iiip, ns with most other birds. I'hc Gn-at Bird of I’nradiso 
is very active and viporotu, and seems to bo in constant 
motion all day lonp. It is very abundant, small flicks of 
fmales and younp males I>cinp constantly met with; and 
tliouph^ the full-plumnpcd birds are lens plcntifnl, thoir 
hmd erics, whieli arc heard daily, sliow Uiat they also aro 
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Tcry nuircroos. Their note in ‘ WAtilc-WAnk-wook—whk- 
wBk-w6k,’ and in Mt loud nnd fibrill aa to be heard a great 
diatnncc, and to form the iiiunL prondiu-nt and cliaractpriHtic 
aummi wuind in tlio Aru iKlands. The miHle of nidifica- 
tiun in tmknouii, hut the nativeb tuld me that the iicht wiw 
fonniHl of leavex placed tui im itnt'ii nest, nr on boiiie prn- 
jcctiii); liiiili of u very Infly tnr, utid they believe that it 
amtaiiiN only one. jaainp bird. The epp ia quite unknowu, 
and the imt ivea declnred liiey Imd never w?cn it; and ii very 
hiph reward ofl'ered for one by A DiileJi official did not 
meet with suci'esH.*' 

^V]lell the males are in full ]ilinnage they hold what the 
natives enll their dancinp purtieA. AlKnit twenty mnle 
birds nKseinide at sunrise o)i a tree with sjinudinp branches 
and few leu\ es: roisinp their limp plumes over the Itoek 
they keep them in A enntinual vihmtion. nt the same time 
llyinp fnrnj braneh to hnini-h in pre-at excitement. The 
native hunters, haviiip discovered tlic trees frequonlvil by 
till) birds, take up their position, nnnoil with Isiws and 
mrows, uinon" tin* Inniu-lies, euiiecaliiip tliein.selves hy .a 
c-overinp of palm leaves. In this way they can sliiiol the 
birds, i.jie by one, without heinp seen or heard by them. 
The Ifirds am merely stunned hy the blunt arrows, and 
fallinp down are seciu'Ctl hy the natives lielow withont any 
injury to the plumiipe. The Great Bird of I'arndt.se has 
only tx'eii found in tlie mainland of the Am Islands, hut 
Wallare eonsiders it iiossihle (hat il may inliahit the 
soutlieru portion of New Gninco. 

The J^ssi'V Bird of I’anidise (/V/rmfisen is 

imieh snialli'V than the preeediiip, thonph very similar to 
it in ei'lourinp. Tie- upper p:u t of the hack and tlie winp 
coverts are yellow, and the lateral plumes are shorter in 
]>ni|Mirtion. 'I'he female is much handsomer than the 
h'iiude of the (ireat Bird of I'aradise, iHtinp entirely white 
on the under surface of the IhuIy. This sjas-ies Is eon>' 
iiiouly iin|Maled into rhin<pn for thn pnqioses of omnnient. 
li has a I'diiip.'U'atively wide niiipe, Winp the loiumou 
sjMs-ies on t1i<‘ nminhind of New (iu>ne.a, os well ns on tlie 
islands uf Mysol. .Salwally, Juhic, Biak, and Sis'k. 

The Bed liird of I'ai-ailise (/Vrorfm’ir rMltrii) Inis the 
f.ico, the sides of the ileek. And tlie throat eovired with 
small velvet like black fenthers, exhihitinp an emerald and 
pnhlen lustre. The back of the bend and nix'k. tho upper 
pnrl of the haek and of the hivast arc yellow; tlie slionIderK 
und back are einnainou n-d, oud the winps, rimi]), and Is-lly 
che.stnut brown. The plinucB of ttio aides, which aic of a 
el.M>r texture Ilian in the Great Bird of rnr^iso, arc ratiicr 
l-mpcr than tho bird itael' and of a most hrillinnt eamiine- 
red colour: the tail is ftimiHlicd with two verr lonp filu- 
incnts, vliieli, he tried ip fo idembla 

part of their Jenpth. The whole Icnpth of the bird is 
:ilKiut uiehes. The female is destitute of tlio Inteml 
plumes and tail filamentH, und has the face and thmit 
chestnut eolonr instead of black. This bird is entin-ly 
confined to the island of Waipimi. Wiillaco gives the 
following interenfinp account of tlm method employed to 
capture Uiese birds:—“ A largo climbing A nnn bennt a ivd 
ret iculated fmit of which the birds arc veiy fond. The 
huutorB fasten this fruit on a stout forked stick, and pro¬ 
vide themselves with n lino but Btnmg cord. Tliey then 
seek out some tree in the forest on which these birds are 
accustomed to perch, and eliuibinp up it fasten the stick 
1o a branch and arrange liic curd in a iiooso so ingeniously, 
tliat when tho bird conies to eat tho fruit its legs arc 
caught, and hy pulling tlie cud of tlic cord, wliich hangs 
down to the ground, il comes free from the branch and 
hriflgs down tho bird.” 

Tho King Bin! of Bavadisc rcfftu*) is only 

about inches long. It is of a hriglit-rcd cnlonr above, 
and the whole of its jilninngc is of a volvet-Hkc softness, 
both to the eye and to tlm touch. The plumes which 
clothe the nostrils and tl'c forehead ai'e of » tine onuige 


colour; at tho angle of the eye there is a small black spot; 
the chin and throat are brilliant yellow, bounded licneatli 
by a transverse brownish sln'uk, Iwlow wliieli is u broad 
Imid of metallic green; the rest of the. lower surface is 
wliita On each side of the ixidy, heneulli tiic wings, 
there is a hroail flat, plinne of feathers, forming a sort of 
fan, in which each feather is Inmeated nt the extremity. 
Thm? fi'ufiiers iirw gray, hnl. towards IhWr tips they nro 
traversed hy two hands—oin; while, the other nol; and 
lieynnd tlusr h.-tsds the extremities of the featliers nro 
hrilliant ctiier:iid green. From the tail, which is reddlsli 
hniwii, spring two long, nuked, red filaments, whieh uequlra 
barbs toward.s the extremity, where they are n-lled up in a 
spiral fonn; these filaments are curved in such a iiminier 
.as somewhat to i-espHihl'- those iti the tail of the lyre-bird. 
Till! female- is reddish brown above, and riildisli yellow 
finely streaked with brown iH-ne.illi. Tlie King Binl i-f 
I’liradisi' is a native of Xcvv GuiiR-a. JIv.miI, and the Aru 
islands. 

The MagnlfiecnL Bird of Paradise ( I/ipht/lfoiks fpcdo.ift) 
is found only in New 001110.1 and Mysol. It measures alsiiit 
b inelies in length, niid is distingnislieil hy the presenee on 
eaeh side of tlic neck of two peculiar tufts <if feather.*. 'I’ln- 
U]ip(-rmost of IIk-m- tufts eousists of small, inirniw, yellnw 
f>-n(hi-rb, c-neli uilli a hlnek spot at the tip, whieh .stand out 
nearly at a right angle from the neck; the lower liift, whieh 
is larger but less jirominenl, is eomp«>si d of long detached 
Isirhs, springing from short tubes; i)n-y nix- of a shinv e^ilonr, 
und truncated at the extreiiiilv. Tlie front of the neck and 
hreo.'jl are muiked with aUcrii.ite tr.uisverw Hues of bright 
gn-en ehanpiiig t" him-, and daik green; the i-olnnr of niosi 
of the rest of llie plumage is lirowii; the wings are reddish 
yellow, and the head exhihils ann tallie lustre. The t:iil is 
furnished with a pair of filainents :il>ont a foot in length, 
which ienniiiate In a fine jHiinl. and exhibit hrilliant Iiiiin 
and green lints. Tlie fetnale i-. unknown. 

Another s|iei'ies (i ir»7i»f./i*) Ims hecn ohlained 
from Witigiou. to w liieli island it is proliahly peculiar. “ Tlie 
upper mantle is snlplmv yellow, tin- hover one and the wings 
])im' red, the hrenst jihmies dark green, and the lengthened 
iiiiddlu tail fe.illiers iiiueli sliorter liiun in the allied species. 
The iiMsst cm ions difi’emiee Is, however, that the top of tho 
li<‘ad is baht, the K-ire skin Is-iiig of a rieh eoluilt blue, 
eros-scnl hy several lim*s of hlaek vclM-ty fealliers.” 

The Superb Bird of Par.idise (/.opAoWan atrn) is vi-iy • 
rare, lieliig found caily in the interior of the iiortloTn 
peninsula of New Gniuea. Nothing is know'n of the linhiis 
of this bird, and Wallace was nimble to cihtain u siieeimt-n. 
The plumage is black, pivseutiiig green and pnrple glosses 
in difii-reiit lights; the front of the iieek and breast are 
covered hy u sort of hrenstplate of imhricated feathers, 
hanging down in front and tenninating In A wide fork. 
Tliis Imnuitphile exhiliits the most l•villiant tints of hrouKtsI 
green and violet; from the sides of the nock spring ntniier- 
utis plumes, gradii.ally liiereasiiig in leiiglli, and of a rieli 
viulet-blaek colour, which fonn a sort of inniitle, p.art1y 
concealing the wings. 

Tho Golden or .Six-shafted Biid of Paradise (TaroUa 
iitrpcHni$) is a native ot New Guinea and Wnigiou. and is 
easily dlstiiignishisl from all other known birds of paradise 
by tlio prewnee of six h*iig filnnients springing fmm the 
head, three on eaeh side, measuring nlMoit f> inches in 
length, and Is-aiing at their extremities a f<‘w barbs, which 
form a small fiat palette. Tho colour of these filnineiits 
and palettes is hlnek, its is also the rest of the velvct-like 
plumage, except on the throat and the upper part of tho 
hrcAst, whieh im^ eovennl with seale-llko feathers, <*xhil»it- 
iiig (he must brilliant golden, eojipery, and green tints. 
Tin.' frontal jilumea are eix'ct, imd white nt the tip, forming 
a salt of pearly-gi'HV tufl on the fnmt uf tho head; and 
the flanks are coveix'd with a dense tuft of rather ekingaUil 
hlaek decomposed feathers, wiiich conceal the wings. Tho 
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friiiulr rxliilMt.s two «'hi liki- tuft;, on llic kfiid, in llif J'lafi* . 
of ll«'• j 

'IJic SiuixliUit >Yin;: (/ifHi/iiiitera ir<rW«m) !■< _n m-w 
f..ii<i ot l.inl I'f l»y W.ilUri- in t»"’ | 

1 I.II..I i.f I 5 iil.-iii.-iii. - Hu- K'-n'-riii I'liiin.i^''- vi-ry >oIm-v, . 
Umnol a run irl.\ oliv.-, willi ii laurlM, lii.'v .>h l u- i 

i. i.i-- Ihi- ni.wii <•! till- lii'iiit !•> l*(‘;iiitiliilly with 

|m!.- m.-talVu- lli<- {-ntl.i-i..-f «».•■ fr-nl <-Nt*-n.i 

SIS iiiiiiili «»vt r till- I'l-.il' -w in ""'>-1 "f 'i"’ i-uiiil). 11''' tuH-k 
iii.il ax- M-iJcit witli tin- iik I.iHu- 'U. iin.t tin- ; 

K.illirl . nil till- lii«i-r |>.lll ... 

:r. fi.nu n t««.-j.<-iiili-il j'.»i!'*'l. "Ill'll ‘•'u I"’ f"l'l';*' ^ 

1.. •lll^( 1 ll till- wiii;-.^. <ir |atliall> iin-t'-.l .ni'l fl'ii-ail out »u , 
tl.i- 'Him- ".i\ SI'' tin- I'l'li- rli»ii'“ '"n.l I'l tin- liirils nl 

|..ii.ii|i-i. ’Ill'- l-'in I""- "liili’ rluiii'"' "I'i'li «'vi- till- I'inl 

ts^ ... I tiiii.iif «■ll•ll:"•l<•' I'lni:; fi-.m lit!I- tiiln-ri li n j 

. !..m' t.. 111.- nri-1 ..Ir' i-f lll«•^ll''lll'l■•l «> I'l'U'l I'f tl"- «in;i5 I 

11.. \ .11. ii.in.'". • - nil' .■iiMi-il..iii'l l•.^ll.lll» ««-IiIh-i 1 nil lii'tli I 

..I .1 .•ii..iirv Mhil- .•r.l..iii. ■J lii-y Sin- Silxmt «• ' 

III. in- . 1 ..II/. ■ .jii .llin ' Hi' '• a»"l j 

.III I. « li. It. ni I'li'l sil'.ii:' tiu- I'"‘ 1 ‘ ul till- jili-iiMiii- of till- j 

|.:i I I'll.- lull i-' ll'•'l» r-l.'iii’. till- I'-K^ M-I1«'W. anil H"- ili^ | 

j. i!" i.lm-. riii'- li'i'l fii-.|iii nl.s till- l.iwi-i tHi-i. Ilf till- 

I- -. n|n. iiii.l liU- iiii.-l [i.n.niiM- IhiiK. i- in l-l>ll^1.)»lt iin-finn 
IK in:* liiiiii l».tii. li l.i I’l.n" I., l-t•ll',l■l'.^ i.. Mu- sni.i 

I-..'ll I- III.- ..Ill aiiil M-rlii-iil triihkK. alninst :is ni.vily 

.1 .( »i>ii(l|>i'. k.-r. It l•l•:ltilln.lll^ ntli-i' a li.nili. i-ii-.il'in^J 
ii-.l.. i.iiniulMt iiilt-nn.liiiili- iH-twii-n ih.il «‘l 
ojniilit anil 111 * nii-i'i- nnisii-al i-ij of f'liniiiiinru* rfi/iiin. 
'I'll, null-' at ^ll.'ll nit.-ixaU .>|k’ii ninl liulli-r llu-it "iiij's. 
<-|.'i t till- liiii^ 'I'liiilili-i l. atlii 11 ', ami .'>|>ii-ail .nil tin* <-l.-;'a!it 
;'ii-in lin-ai't -.liii-I.I-s. 'Ma- St.iii.iiiiil Wiint m t.iiimi in 
(!il..l.> iiN "i ll .I' III lii.iii, iinit iili till- '.]ii-i'iini-iis fimn 
till' r..iiii>-i I'l.iml liiiu- till -i.-i-M liii-.ist .slti.-lil lallii-r li>ii,';i>r, 
Ilic l■l■•"n cl III. Iii'.iil il.nki-r \i..li-l, ami tin- ]»w«‘r j.-iitx 
i.| ll.-r l.i'ilv i.tllii-i nioii’ Nti.iii-'.lv M-iili-il "illi p-n-ti." 

'I'll.- lai-iiilii i.s i.f till- milir.Miiili I'^i.inia. Iiiil-t- a-. 

I li.-ii.i>'li-ii/i-il l>y l.iii'^ auil ^ll'nllI-l bi-ak.s. tin.- ..f tin- 

iii.ot ii-marka' ni tln-sr is tin' ‘I'wi-lvi- win-il l‘iul nf 
I'.ii.iiliM-rr/A.r). Tlit.-< l>i-auliru) liini in alH.iit 
I'i ini-lm.s ill Iiii;'lli. Till- li.ii-k ami hliiinKli-i-.-. .au- a ii<-li 
I'li'ii/:.- i;it'i-ii. till- "inv-' iiinl tail |>uirli-, anil tli.- 

(iiirrJisli >‘li/.<-. 'riic fi-.illici'. III.- Iin-asf. aic 
alihii.-'t lila.-k, lull an- tin,:.'.-.! wills (.'i.-i-n ami ]>nt|ili', aii.l 
, tlic ixiti'i cili^i'.s iiiai;'iiii-il "lili ;;iitl(-iiii... baiiiln of .-iia-mli] 
-li-i-ll. Till- liiUi-r ]>U>I >'f tlx- ImiiIv In li-ilnW. A tuft I.f 
11" liiun (III- niili-s, ami si\ nf tin- iiiiu-nmist. 
f tiii'M- riuiii.-s nil i-ai-li ni.li- lia\<> Ilii- iniilrib l■1.ln":ltl-ll 
iiii> .'-IcmK'i' lil.M-k wii " III. Ii Iii-imI at i inlil aii''l(-s. riii't iii’. 
l>i.'k".nit ' ''' of alioiil III iiii-li<- - Innii.k” 

- 1 " ^^.lHa^-l•, I tin- inl.iml of Sal«a!l^» and in tin- iioitli- 
"i-slciji jmrfx Ilf Ni-w (iiiiiii-a. "In-ii- il rii-()u<-ii|s flnwi-iiii" 
111-. ■.i-n)H.|-iallys.ii;n-{ia]ni.sanil].aiiiI.iiii.sii.-kiii"tii(-il'>U(Tn, 
i.iinul ::id iH-iii-atii "liirli itn tinuMially i.n.'i-aiiil |Hi"i'i'fiil 
li-.-t. !■ it-to rlin;;. 1 ti. nl■■tl.lns asn vi-iy iii|>i'l. Il m.-I- 
•l.im I. -. .imi'o iliaii fr" iii.iiHciitn i.unm-tr.i-,all.-i* wliii-li 

II liir- sh, drill nl)'. a. 'll "illi "ii-al swiftm-'S, t<i annllii-r.” 
TJi.- I.»n;^-laili-i| liiiil of I’aiaili.M- (l'}iinnirhiis iini{/nu»), 

..ii iiili.iiiil.uit of till- iiiiiiiiitaiiis of Ki'w <iinn<-a, is iH-tuci-n 
.ind I fii-t Inn-, -In its ilaik x-lvi-ty |>hiii)a^i‘, "lossi-d 
"itli I'lnn/,.-.imi |>iii]ili', it u-M'inlili-s lilt-•Vf/i-wr/f/i-.-. 

;t It lii'ais a iii i.Miifii-i-ii| tail ini.u- tliaii U fn-l loii". 
ni) II,,' ii|t|Mr tinfiH-.- "ilh thi' iinjil iiifciiNu 
' li'il* I'liit lilm-. Its I'ldi'f omaim'iit. lumi-vi-r, coii.sist.s in 
till- -ji '11)1 01 broad jdixiu's nliioli K|inii;; from tlio sidiw 
"I ll-i- liroii.-'t, ami wiiK-li oa- dilafod at llio oxlioiiiityand 
I'lim I m'uIi till' most \'nid iiu-tallii' blm* and j^ivn. Tim 
lidl iN Iniij' ;n,a nin,-,|, ;i,„| tb.- |,-,-t l,l.ak." 

I 111- S .d. I. Itiid of I'.u.nlisc f I'tlliiytjt vintjui/hti) 

1 - .1 th.l /..mill il, >;,.«• tinim-.,. 'ibr.v ollu-r 

spi-.ii's nf im- ■••nils l-|,|.,iis |.,.,'iili;,r tl, Aimliaita, 

"iwiv lli.-y .ni-1.; lUi'l.i. llii:i.i.. 


The Paradino Bhd ( Utmpia u!tjra) i« alsn n native of 
Ni-w <}uim-ii. Tin- foftthrrs of the bides und back of tho 
lio.»d aro i-loiit:.ited and silky, aii.l carrii-d buck on the eiJaa 
of flH' UH hi Tofiii A wort of donblo rn*»t; tho 

colour of tho hosMi i-: l»lat:k. witli a lirilliaiit "mniisli glosa. 
'I'll.- li:M-k of till- iiwk and tin- liiii-k an- «>f a brilliant j^ldcti 
.'r.-nnisli-liroiizo colour, cxliiliitiiif' a w.nidorful ]dayof tints 
wlion >ii-«»-d in dim-n-ut hithts; tin- f.-atlu-n*of tlioRP parts 
an- linn ami inilakalcd, n-soniblin}: tlic briglit scales of a 
^l^ll. Tin- fr.mt of tlic m-ck i.s also clotlicd with so-sile-likc 
fi-.illi<‘i>>, formiiiK » wot of {iorfii-r: tins c-i-nln’ of this Rorpet 
m ..f 111.- N-nm- mdoiir a« tin- bm-k, but it i.s Isirdvivd by a sort 
of i-ollar of tin- most brilliant cid.inrs -niby-n-d, Roldon- 
01.111".-. and tiolct. 'I’lu- rnnuimhr of tin- lowi-r wirfm-u is 
of a .li-.!j> liisIrous-Rrcf-n ndour. The wiiiRs ami tail iiro 
\iok-l bliM-k. Iml. tlio r.-athevs ..f the latter an- inarknl 
1 m-iicuIIi with trniiM.-rs.! baml.s ..f bnnvn. Aii alln-d specks 
liirinirHliitu) i.s ini-nlion.-d by \Yallac«. It is 
M'i \ lari-. Imt m l>c'lU-»i-il to inlialat tin- moiinlaimms iuti-rior 
of Nov (iiiim-.i. Till! biitU is a.binii'd with wattles. 

(••Tin- Jlul.u Arilti|H-lii"o: IIh- laiinl of tin- ()riui"-<iut«ii}; 
.mil fill- I'.ir.l of I'.mulisi-." by A. K. Wallncc. buidon, 187-4.) 

BIRIK'CHXlRll'V. Si-.' Ct UASi s. 

BIR 1 >>I<ICE. 'S.-c MAi.ian-iiAiiA. 

(/,W = Anitlo-.SiiMUi /</«/, ti.Tinuii 
fviiii. -Iu<-», a "Inlimms vi-"ctiibl»- jirodnrt, olitnim-d prin- 
ri-sill' fioiii III.- iiiiicr liark of fl..- holly, or from the 
' lii-iiii-s ..f till- lui-'tli-toc, but also fioin otln-r plniits. It is 
: pi.-pan-d tioiii Hu- holly liiuk by bniisiii}'. lung Imiling in 
! "iil.-r, ami fi-mi.-ntalimi; 111.- mass is a"ain boib-.l in water, 

I uii.i cMip.iral.'il to a rrojicr oonsisti-iii-c. In ililli-n-ul cim- 
Iri.'.s Villi. lus jiii«!«*.s.s<w III.- oii.ploy.-d. ^\lll‘n proja-rly 
' prr]uir<si fr.iiu tlio Imliy it ie of u greenish Colour: its diih-II 
n-si-iiilil.-s flial of liiii«!i-d-oil; its ti-ste Is iiitt.-r; itisa.llic- 
! .sivi'. tcna.-ious, mid may lx- drawn oiil into llin-ads. It is 
! (iliu-. .1 .-Tl biain-ln-.s, Iw-ij^s, die., for the piir|io.s.- ol I'lileliiiig 
Miiall binls 

I BIBDS (Av.-sl, are warm-libsHlcl ovi|ian'ns v.rrtebniles, 

‘ .•iollu-d with fi-atlu-rs, and pob-scssing four liiiilw. of vrlilch 
! til.- uiitei-i.>r [.air. i-allod wiiifp*. are .inlmurily ciistnietod as 
I .ug.nis of flight, but in s«iinc eases they are rmliiiiontary 
' aii.i ill otliers tlii-y un- rtoivcrtcsl jiit.> uqnatie paddles. 
•Soim- liiidh ari. eM-liisively terrestrial, ns tin; o-stricli; 
otlieis an- arl>ore..l- soine an* aerial, taking llieir prey npan 
tin- wing; otlier.i arc a.|iuitie ; mi.l tho inten-ciiilig gr.ida- 
li.iiis lielweeii llie groups arc numerous. 

! It We es.aniim* tho skeli-roii of a hird, we shall find it 
j a.lniii.ihly constructed with a vimv to strength eoiiiliiiu-d 
I willi liehtm-ie.. In fin- a.lult bird all tbo Lirger Isnies, 
tlio.-i- of the limbs especially, me lirdlow, ntid uiililhsl with 
iiiarnm. These hollow' bnii.-s eoniiiiuiiiouto witii the lungs, 

I ami an- filled with utr. Nor k tliis all; tlivre are various 
[ .-Nteiisive mcnibranons eavilii-sm sacs,some internal,othem 
e\teiiial, Ih-Iw.H'Ii tlic- skin ami tiie iniisclc.s, and botwc.-ii 
the muscles, w-hieh also <-oitiiiiiiiii.-ute with the lungs, and 
of w-liieh llicy may be (-(iiisidi-ied ns exIoiiMuiis. Ity this 
ai iim"enH-iit lliu utr taken iiiio tin- Iniigs niay, to n uou- 
M.li'ialde e.Ytent, penetrnte, us it w-cru, into Ilia very sub'- 
I staiiei- of tlio bird’s body—a eiieunistance of no siiiall 
: iiiip.ii iiim-i- in reducing its spccilie giavity, and renderiug 
I it ea|>alili- of lit-ing rc.-idily Hnpp.>rted in the air by tho 
' action of tin- wiiiga. So ready is (he eiiininiiiiienlion bu- 
! Iwcen thi-.si- air-sacs und tbu lungs, that birds Imvo oveu 
I been kmiwn to breatbo tliruugli a fruetiin-d wing-buno 
! when tin- onlinary air-passagai have been eWed by com- 
I pression. The bones funning tho skull in birds bocomo 
! compIcleU-niiilcf] together ut n very early period of life, 
[ so th.it the w-liole »{ the true (.knil (<Tf»M«n») usually 
I np|M‘an. to ho minpisicd of a bitiglu bony piece without any 
j of those siitun-s wliieli, ill the inanimalia, mark out tho 
^ se]iaia|i> li.ines of which the skull is roinpuwxl. In tlio 
; bKull the occipital buiiu (Plate L lig. C, a, K, l) bos a liulo 
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fw* tlio of Hir rprntini-spmal axis. At llit*lower 

tilyc of this hoU' w tbo uei-i])ital cuodylt! ; aliovu arc 
two ridf^cs (ft iiriJ t). In fnnit iit tlio body or buxilur part 
of tlie xphenbid bouo (J, k, i., 2), wUli Kideit (}) mid npcx 
(il. The orbitar plalus ('ll) form u lioio (f) tlirou{;li wliicii 
the nptlc uorve pAesua. 'i'lie tein]><intl Ihidc (m S); inaHtoiil 
|>iecc-('i^; (Kj^uaimms ]tfirlii))i (»); parietal boiica (k, m, d); 
frontal hone (l., M,-O); nawil proccNses (#); wiiK'miliary 
riilgC8(«'); puhlurior orbiUr procejw (^); anterior urbitar 
priK'esa (^f); nrltitar plati-K (»). Tiie elbinoiii bone (i.,lO 
oonsiats of a U'rtieal plato ami a Ixaly (r) wliie.b, with the 
frontal bone, fornia a paasa;'e for the olfactory nenvs 
The obtrk’li family prebttuta a rciiiarkubir pocuiiarily in tliu 
ujipcarnniT of thr ethmoid h<mn upon the forehead. In all 
otlier birds the upper cih'v of its juirtitinn plate is imt con¬ 
tinued iH'yond the eclj^aot the nasal ftap of the frontal Isnie; 
the intermaxillary, thcrofon-, urtienlutes in most instnn<-es 
with the latter bone, by •iviTlapjan;' the iniddle of this eilfp-, 
or hy a hlii^'-liki.' ('onnisitioii with Isdli bones, an in the 
luirrot family. But in the rettrieli and others of its ^p-oiip 
the fr»>nt of the parlilion plate (tij;. 7 ,\, r*) projects 
Isiforo thr frimtal edjti-, and. liMii;; to the snrfaec. inter¬ 
poses itself heiween the n:tn:il hones fX. ;<)on the sides, AJid j 
the inlennaxillary tsme (7) in fioiU, hy tin* latter of widt h 
it is partially orerln)i]Ksi, so that iu thcM- birds the inothnis 
of the npper m.iiidihle are {H-rfonned cai tliis and not on 
the frontal Isnie. The inlennaxillary Isnie (m, 7 ). nose 
Isiiifs (i.. M, K>. and iipja-r iiiwlKmes (i,, m. U) form the 
nuindiblo. A« in reptiles the lower jjiw dis's not mlieulale 
dins-tly with thn skull, but imliruetly by iinvins of the tym- 
]uinie or i|Uiulr.ite iMine (m. .'{*), wbieb is in front of tba 
e.ir-drum ; its loner end (k) is eonneetiai witli the artirn- 
hir surface nf the lowtir jaw. Ptfryjpiid Imnus (k, 2*); 
palate Isnies (k. Ht) j malar Ismes (i„ ji. 11); lower jaw 
(M,1tl). The jawH are proluiij^ed iiitu a Is'uk of Tariahle 
form, n}K>ii the up|K‘r siiiriota! of which, lUMr the liase, the 
nostrils arc almost invaiialdy situated ; the internal ]Kirti- 
tUm lietweeii these, is sometimes defleiout, when the JiosIriK | 
ap]H'ar to fonn a narrow horixonlal slit or pxssaee, leadin'; | 
from one side of the beak to the other. Thu jaw.s hear no | 
tcetii. hill are covenal with huniy sheaths, the fonn of wideli 
varies nanarkiihly, nceonlinp to the nature of the foinl u|H*n , 
which the bird is destined to subsist. Itul in tiie ease of | 
I'ertaiu tosbil birds, as Archu*opteryx, lldonloptervx. and 
Ichtbyaniis, tnie teeth uni faumi in position in tlio skull. 

Thu bones forming tliu Back honk of birds are noiieitl 
iitidiT tlint heading. Tiie chest ]in'v3des a largi* siirfma* for 
the attachment of the tniisi los moving thn wings, ns well as 
a -support ujKin whieh tlwso may Ix! moved. The ribs (^tig. li. 

1) gimerally eunsist of seven or eiglit {adis; the head 
(«' ifl nttaehud lo u eavity in the Isidy of the rurp'spoiiding 
lertehrn, the tubercle (i) n-sling ngaiiist (he Iransversi- 
pnas'SH 5 the tip (<•) of the lower cxtivniity is Indlowed out. 
.\ ti lt ]>n>cess (tl) overliipH the following rib, and Ibns one 
oiiiinot move witliont the participation of all. The true 
rilis are connected with the breastbone by an eipial mnnIsT 
«)f small imnes. tbo “stomal ribs” (c). The two or tlnee 
pairs of front ribs are nut numeeted with the brenstlmne, 
and nr« vallwl /uhc rilm (n. 2 ). 

The bn-nstlaina (tig. 1, c) is broad and eoiivu.x externally, 
and, c.xc(pt in curtain birds unfit(< hI for flight, pi'csents u 
deep central kvcl (^c) fur the utlnebinent of the powerful 
jicctoml muscles wlneli wt the wings in m-tion. The 
front oiigluH (n. <i) of tbo keul an* long in thu dome.stic fowl 
and oUicrs. Thu sido edges (n, b) arc thiekened: the 
hinder edge in dinmal rapacious birds (fig. 1, c, h) is 
fect, in which is an apertnru («/), though tliis is wanting in 
bome, «.iy. buzsard (fig. 21 ); in most birds a notch (<l) 
fonn.s 11 process called the posterior Internl. Tlio (le]itb 
and size of tliu holes or notches lessens the solidity of the 
attachment of iho breast musides, and it is interesting to 
cuuijHUij their exteut iu the various groups. The keel (c) 


is wauling in tliu ostrich (fig. 7, n), which docs not use its 
wings for Might; in tliu tiandou (fig. Iti, A, e) thure is slight 
indication of it. Owen observes of the Apteryx (fig. 17, a) 
that “the BlerHuin, tliu main cbamctcristiu of the skeleton 
of tho bird, is rudnwd to its lowest grade of duvulopuient 
in the Apteryx. In its small size, and in thu total absenro 
of a keel, it m.seinhh»< that of the biruthious birds, but 
ditl'ui'K iu tbo presence of two sulK-.ireuUi* puiforutions on 
eneh side of the iniddle line, in the wide anterior cinargiua- 
tioiis, and in the iimeb greater oxtunt iif tbo two puhturior 
fisMiies.” Tho bird's power of Might dejMiids in great 
ineasiiru on thu size of the civ.st or keclt^s); but baldly 
less important an- t)ie .articular aivitius (J\/) for the 
eoriu-oid bones. “ Tliese an* lengthy gnsives jk-tnillcl to and 
behiiul I i.e edgi* on eaeli ,idc of tlic front of thu crust, and 
in aceordaiiuC with I heir Ic-v* or greater obliquity to the 
ercbt ait* tlie lainieoid lione.s, 8li\‘tched more or less forwards 
or outwards, in the former c.x<e bringing the wing iiuanT 
the chest, diitmiisbiiig the freedom of its motions and tim 
size ami lu-tioii of its depu'.ssing iiinseles. and in tlie latter 
tliu ivierse; eonm'ipienlly the more U]>right the lairacuid 
isincs are tlie less suitable for flight arc the wings, as in 
the eoimoon fowl; anil the more lliev iiielim* oiitwaids the 
more Ins- and powerful ate tliu molio]><- of tlie wings, :ui in 
tin- swilts, bmmiiing-biidn, mid liawks,” 

The shoulder-girdle, *• .seapnbir or pirtural areli." con¬ 
sists ot the bbide-iione (fig. <i, 1 *, li. 1 , the eoracoid bono 
(]’, iii.), and the eoUar bniie or ulavielu {!*, iv.; In tho 
ostiieb .md its allies the blade and eonieoid Ihiiics consist 
of It single nmlividcd piece. In most birds the clavicles 
are anebyloscd togelber iu front, forming tin* •'nieiry- 
tiiouglit” or tureuiuni. Its finietion is “to op)Hise the 
forces wbiel) tend to pruti.s tlic humeri inwaids towards the 
medial plane diiiiii'g tin* downward stP>kc of the wing” 
(Owen). It is rndiinentiiiy in the ostrieli group, and is 
strongest and iqs'iis at a greater angle iu tho.su birds wiiicli 
are the strongu.sl on (be wing. 

The upper anii-lHine (<;. it, v.) is c.dled tlic Innncru.s. Its 
b‘>dy 1 17) isiwliodrival; the anterior extremity (lK>expimds 
(liiwiinuidshitoal.irge tulHTcIei IP); and on tlieinsidc of this 
then* is .an opening (IP*) for (lie idr lo piuss iolo the shaft 
of the bone; the Upper anterior edge* exjiands outwards 
into a lip idoi. to wiiicli the bieiLst-iimselo is altiu'bed, 
and till' lore extremilv is enlarged into n tid-eiele (2ij. 
Till* ]iosteriuv exlieinity (‘J2) Inis two comlyle.s. one uIkivc i 
(2o) and another below ('Jo*); and between these iberu 
ail' tvvo mtieular sitifaeusor iniHiys (22, 2ik TbcdilTer- 
eins- in length of the u|)per :inn-bone in dill'eient orders of 
birds may iie readily sis'u on a reference to the I'lutc; 
and also the pro]Hirtionate leiiglli of tlie upfsT arm to the 
forr-:irin, tijsni whieli depi'iids the fwwcr .and speed of 
fliglit; eoin|Kire, c.i/. ilie swift (fig. 10) with the ostrich 
(tig. 7). The fore-.aim coii.'ists of the iilii.a (i/, \i.) and the 
radius (•}, vii.) '1 he wrist is made up of two eni]>al Umus 
(q, viii. and ix.), and nnotber aneiiylo.siHl with one of the 
inetaear|>iils. Tin* nietin'iir|i:il bone (ij. n, x.) is ** single, 
altbongb its oiiginal eonqiosition of llin'e is distinctly per- 
eeptibb-.” 'llie amdogiie.s of two lingiis (q, xi.) exist, 
In-sides the nnlinieiit of a tbiniib, wlildi latter i-orriuH tho 

liastard wing.” 

In the iimoniiiiali! Isnie (tig. (I. ri. ii^ all that portion 
wliieli is alxive, Is-fore, mid iM-hhiil ifie hip-socket, is the 
ho-ealli-d bip-boiio (i.); theiiiuleranil back part of the hip- 
socket sin-telicH back to fonn the Imuiieh-lsine (ii.); tho 
share-lHim* (iii.) Y.aries coiisidembly; compare tigs. 1, IS, 12. 

The leg consists of the Ihigli or fi-mur (fig. (►, i.), leg 
pr(i]H‘r (lig. <>. ii.). siiank, and foot. The leg pru]ier con¬ 
sists of a tiida aiiehylosvd, with a thin, tupuring fibula. 
Till' shank Imiiii'. tarso-metatarsiis (og. 24, v.). cnmIdneM tlu> 
scvenil bones (except one) wbieli .arc found in the instep 
and Sole nt reptiles. The ridgi- of this Imiift rt.scs up in tho 
I stoik into a process (fig. 21. 20), which is rrcelveil. when 
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1 )i<- i>. inlci the cup (fij;. 2-1. IT**) of 

t}ic fii the innrmw (ii|r.‘h the Khniik-bonn i» 

wry kIi'iiI. hikI. an in innst eliiiihiiii' i>irtis, linR two t<M‘H in 
fxiiit mill two heiiiiiii. ‘i'lie niekoo niiil (»wls nrt‘ .aiile to 
tmii the Ollier i<H' either foiMiini or ku-kwaid ; lint ill tlio 
w<KMl]KTktT Il l it i.i nlways h:u-kwai<lh. Tlie }H-ii;^iii.s 
ha\e a ic-iiiiiiKalde h]|iii.|H>iii‘ Hi^. H, k). '^hoit anil wiile, 
ami le tiiii' ll.i)*oii the pi-iiiin>| Kith the h-ol, as in nio'.l 
tiwil leptiieii. The toes often pile iinliealioits of thehiibitK 
of hiiila; tliim hi diurnal IiinN «f {ni-y (lip. 1 } they an- 
|K>werful; in the e<K>l (lip. ami allml hirda lliev nre 
loop, Htraiplit, and ah-iKb-r. as also in (he divei-N (lip. 12); 
ill hirda wliieli seek llnh fmMl hy seialehhie; (lip. li) tiny 
lire uliort. nml sloiit. .inil tlie el:iii-|oiiils not intieii eiir\-ed. 

All hinls h.ive a n.ii liiip of l-'i .I'liil'lts. 'i'lie lonpi-sl 
mid stu'iipesl, and i-oiiseipn nlly liiuso whieli li.ive the 
laosl iidliienee upon |lje |hiWi r of ftiphi |K>sM-nM-U hy 
liny had. are IJie fealliem insetle'l iijiou the iiutul; lliose 
aie eallisl {irininriiit. TJiey ii.uially dem-ase in lenpth from 
tlie oiilei Miaipiii uf (he winp, niid in tiiia e.i-o the whip in 


main inhtniment.s of propnlaion. The haAca of the UR 
f<-AtlierM lire roneoiiled, like those of the wiiigH, hy Koftnr 
feathers, foniiinp(i«7-r«r<'r(j,’ these arc nsualty of modemU 
nr small si/e, hut KoiiietiRies nfliun an cxti'annlinary deprcMi 
of development. 

Tlio ninseles in Mnls nre e.-ttrcmely vipomus, and fnnii 
(hu mpidily of the eimnbiti'in, the hsph oxypcnalhm of the 
Mood, and tlio extent to whieli the liiiips are uirrh-d out, 
are e.-i[>alileof loup-eonlimied exertion. 'They nn* peneruily 
WIT linn, and of a di-i-p red eoloitr. 'Die prineipal inaaa 
of tin- muKi-li-H is devoted tn tlie nioveinent of the winps. 
TIm-m-, of i-onrse, vary in hulk aewirdinp to llii* jHiwer of 
fiipl.t ]M).><sesM-d liy the iiird, and correspond witii tlie de- 
Velopiiieiit of the Sternal kind. Tlie niliseles of tlie tiiipli 
and shank nre also inrpi-Iy developed; ami it is in tiie himler 
linihs also that wn tind the muowk presi-ntinp most dis¬ 
tinctly tliose pecnlinrities which rJiamcteri/i' tiieiii in hints. 
Tliey me exeeedinply wliile and plisteninp, and have apreat 
teiideiley to iH-eotne ussilied. Tlie loiip teiuhnis whieli puss 
down the kick uf the tarsus fnan the flexor innseles of the 


^ I m 








*. A, I’riiiiHiie.: n, r, Teriinilei; p. r. I.cswr reverts- 

Vi'.V'V? o'"'^•*''‘'l''ril whip; K. 0 , .Scsiitilais. o’ 

( i’|ar (Ail (overis, a. I>n(ler tiiil-cAvoris-. i. llertrieoR. 

luor.' nr loss imiiilml in its outline; in other eases the Ion-r¬ 
est feather is lio- fointJ, „r fifth, ivh.o the .,{ i)7e 
wing k-i-oines imoe ..r less mmole.l. Ih.-ir m.iiik-i is 
iiMUilly nine or ten, nml s-im-tiines eieieii. Thv name of 
aicom/rtros is piveii to the featla-is allaela-.l to fhe middle 
diMMiin of the aiderloi- linih, eoiTe.s|«.mliiip with (he fore- 
anii Ml uiai.; these an* slxirler nod weaker liiaii tin- ori- 
liini-. s ...d M,r>- far more in (heii iuiiiiIk t. Tlie/, ,v/tfnes 
ale 'lie I nil,,.,. .,t1 lo d („ ||„. pj-„xinia1 end of tlie fore- 
anii Ihe fei-h.-rs eoierlnp the Immenismid llie«ear.nli 

noJr.!rV'/r a few MnaH (,uill feaHK-is 

attiuhnl I- the riidiiiieid.in- tliumb fonii what is called the 
oi -kislaiil winp." and (he bases of all the quills 

’ ..loTf. ^•-‘'■C" l-'d eoin,K.rativelv soft i 

•IS p. aiarv and sis-ondaiT, aeeordinp to their m«i|iun. I 
l.u' ijuill feathers of the tail, like tlmse of he wings are 
■ and stiff-; they are furnished with muschs,ZS 

I'lf, alse known ns fr-.m their k-Inp the 


IIA.-.S ail- esjn.-eiaiiy n-iuarKaniu in iiiesc respects. iliey an- 
j of the preatest iiniHirlniiec to (lie liird in jM-rehiup; indeed. 
I it is by this ]M-i-ulinr arraiipiaiieiit that the bird k cnahh-d 
I to p-'veli. I'.issinp over (he kick of tlie lus'l, like n roril 
1 a pul ey. they an- iieeessaiily h(p'l<'lied hy the Ih-ctiou 

1 k joii f. r.aii-sist hy Hu- ueipht of th-- f-oify’ In tlie net of 

' liinp. 'I'lu-y lliu.s e-vereiM- a sort of Inviduiitarv aetioii 
iipm the (iM-.s, eausliip theiii to prnsp any ohject with great 
liriuness, and tliuii r-'taininp the bird swun-ly in its {Hisiti-iii 
civil duriiip sleep. 

Binls an- eillu-r carnivurous, insvetkorous, pmuiiorous, 
or oniuivon-us; and Uivir dip- sUie apirfiratuH k iiKMlitii-il 
aci-oidiiiply. The crop, which i.> a dilated sac, at llie Icr 
j imnatioii of tlio pullet, h-ails by a ca'ml info a si'ceiid 
I ■-nfm-penieiil,(lu!coiiiiiic]i<-iup|M»rl!./ii of wlih-li i'..siin-oiiiided 
hy a zone of plaiuJs ponrinp out n w-Ivent or pnslria fluid. 
Tlii.s iK.:-tioii is termed }>roreiitricMliit or rciiti'iculmi mir- 
I mid in prnnivorons and many otJicr liiids, as 

, diu-Jis and pm-se, eomliiets to the pixjuird. eoin|iosed of two 
t volmiiiuous niuN-les, wliicli siirround a cavity liiu-d 
with a tliiiik touidi iiicmhiatie. These niiiscl.-sexert asort 
of opposite priiidiiip m-dioii, ivifli aiitapoiiisiiip pressure, 
like two millstones; the (fTcct is a reduetiou of praiii or 
■dher matter tula n pulpy mass; hut. in prauivonnis birds 
at least, this rminot he vlTeclually d-iue unless n number 
of pebbles or coarse 5 )artii-le.s of sniid arc swallowed, wliicli 
t-sskt ill tlie trituration of dm fmid. In imdlusc-fmliiip 
ducks, which sivalloiv .sheik, the pcixard k enonnunslv 
isiivcrful, prindinp down the ripid suliftances nuhjecteil 
to its art ion. In cnniivornus hinls there k no true pixzard. 
S*aiie hlnk, as the pip«-on, pour from the crop, wliile n‘-ar- 
iiip their c.-illow yomip, a milky plamlular st-eictlun to 
M-ne as iioinislniieiit for their hitiwl. In some birds, as 
die paii-ol mid pipcoii, the p.ill-hladder k wanfinp. 

J’lic! Iicsrl in birds consists of two anrieh-s and two \eii- 
(ricles. The limps arc not contained in a chest ormvtm-al 
nivity, hut are iittaclicd to tlie dorsal jmrtioii of the spine, 
nml 111 ! up the hollows k-‘wi-cn the lihs at their junction 
with It; they wimmauiiMile with intcmal. iiitcnim.s(:ul.ir, 
and subcutanooiw air cells and (lie Indlow Ikhics; tho enor¬ 
mous bilk of the bniean and hornhill are thus made 
re-«-noirs of air. In fm-t, no jMirtimi of a binhs stnietiire 
IS impciTUHiR to air, not even die kimis of the quill fcathc-rs- 
hence die complete oxidation of the MixmI. 

I he brain in birds is proiKirtionally Hiiiallcr than in the 
mammalm, ami the Mirfacc of (h<- cerebral hemispheres k 
(tevoid of con\^lutioii8, imUewtiiip a lower degree uf geiicral 
mtellipence. The orj^ns of the senst-s also are for the most 
]Kirlleiw|sTfe«-tthaii in the mammalia,and the sense of fom-b 

hy birds in a very low 
degreo. The lull and the naked skin covering thelaise of tho 
upper part of the bill dcvelo]>ed in some birds, and known ns 
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tlip (tn*, arc-nliout the only or^iH Ilf tonrli. The eyes, how- ' 
ever, arc nsuiilly of large kiz« mid well formed, althotigh, i 
OR they liave hut little power of inutiuii in the orbits. thcRo 
nnimaiR arc nndcT the iicceswity of tuminp Ihcir liead« to 
liring into vic'w any objeclK at which they dewre to look. 
TIiIa peculiarity is induced hy the form of the eye, which 
is of n very largo e.i/.e, and of a morn or less flatlijncd foi-m, 
hut Imnrliig in front a narrowed portion, Iho burfaee of 
which is occiijticd hy the comna. Around this narrowed 
{tortion of tlie eyo we find a rnriotis ring of sinali iHniy plates 
iinlN'drled in the sclerotic coat, and lieni-c known ns the 
sdenitir plates. The oflk-c of these plates, which arc con- 
ins-ted with deluMte inuHCular flhrus, is to increirso or 



SctiT'ilic flat*-, of the renpnin. 
tliminisli tlie convexity of the eomen, necordhig .-us the ring 
whieh they form is eonlnieted or dilnh-d hy the adioii of 
their mnsih-s. mid thus mlapt the visual jMiwer of the eye 
to the varying liisimiees of ohp-cts. In addition to tlie 
ordiii-'iry' upper .and lower eyelids, liinls jhisw-ss a third 
inrmhr.'inoiiK eyelid—the mf?nl>rann nirlilaiin. Tliis Ihiid 
evclUl is ptiieed on the inner hid" of thn eye, and hy a 
siieciiil mtiseiilar npjoralus it can be dniwn over the .anterior 
surfiU-e of till- eye liki- .a eurtam, moderating the intensity 
of the light. Kyelashis are altogether absent. 

The viH-al mhuiiIs for whieh hiids arc ho remarknidr. are 
formed hy mi organ wliii-li is iiltogidher pcculinr to lliem, 
mid wliieli is situitted at the lower u.'ctremity of tin- (rm hva. 
just ;il its division into (he two iiroiirhial tubes. This organ 
is llic w/trim' Inr/ptr. Its simctinc vuiius gn-atly', iK-ing 
extremely complicated In bomo birds, niid in others, as 
Btorks, till* organ is entirely' wanting. 

Tlie orgiOns of hearing are, next to (hose of sight, tin- 
mo-st highly developed in Idids; hut they arc m-M-r fur- 
nibhed nUli an extennil car. bfieh ns we si-e in mobt mam- 
iiuUhi. The ears open on the sides of the head, ladiinil the 
eyes; they aro iisiially surrontided by n eircle of fc.itlicrs, 
wliieb to n certain extent takes the phu-e of mi evh-mnl car, 
and witiiiii thi-se the tympanic mcmbmiic may be easily been 
stretched across tlio liutlum of a short passage. In the 
owls ami other nocturnal birds the ears arc of great size. 

'I’lie organs of smell arc lint imperfect in their construc¬ 
tion; til'! inteninl cavities possessing but few of those 
eonvoIutioiiK, elolhed with a delicate mucous membrane 
limply supplied with nen'cs, which exist in most miiminalb. 
The nostrils an.- nearly alw.iys placed on the sides of the 
bill, or at its li.'ise.; tlio only exception to this rule being 
proRoiitcd by the bingular goiius Apteryx, which U pecnluir 
to Now Zeidaiid. In many birds with the nostrils placed 
near the Ikisc of the bill, those apcrt in's ore pierml in a 
miked skin enllcd Iho rrre. The wnse of tosti- appears to 
lie cXorciMsl by moht bird.-* in even a still lower d<-gi-ee of 
pcrfivlioii tlimi that of smell, for the tongiio is usually of 
a homy texture, and it is only in the parrots and a few 
other birds tlmt we m«*et with a tlosliy tongue. In the 
humming-birds the tongue forms a tubular enckcr, in wood- 
p(>ckerB it is an iDsect-spe.ir, and in Isitli can Im> jinitruded 
At will to a rmnarknblo cxlont. In tbo wry-ncck it is an 
organ of touch, and, being covered with a viscid w‘crction, is 
enabled to draw insects into t.h(‘ montli with grout fiieiiity. 

To enter within moilnmfi- limitH into the various systems 
of dossiiieaiion, proposed by naturalists fnim tlio time of 
Delon to the present period, is utterly impossible. The first 


solid sketch was efTw.ted by Williigliby. whose work, a system 
of ornithology, wna editcil by the celebrated Kay in 1678, 
after the author’s deatli. Ray Improved ii|Hia Willughby's 
system; Dcrlimn ean-ied on the work, and (ai the labours 
of tlicsii Tnstc<l in a great measure the system of Linneus. 
In 1761) Mrisson puhlishcd his system, and in 17110 ap- 
pcuriul that of laitham; mid biiicc his time, Temminck, 
tlnvicr, Dc Uluiiivillc, Vigors, Swainson, niitachard, Ishlorc 
GeollVcy St. Hilaire, Owen, lluxl«*y, fliirrod, l*ark«r, Sun 
dcvall. and 'itlicrs have published their rcspi-ctivo views. 

■ The liinls ain generally giouis-d in the following onlcre;— 

! I’ici, Vulitores, Passen's, Scniisores, I’Kittnri, Acvlpitrcs, 
Oolamb.T, (tallina?, (Iralhe, Aiimtcs, Slrutliioues, uml 
Sanrura-, under which luMdiiigs the goncial characterh of 
each group is given. 

A few typical bird.s an* figured ia the I’latc.s II.-V. Thn 
order Acci])itics is npresented hy tin* Egyptian vultiirn 
(tig. 1, J'lain II.) Ill this order. I'si. is manclimcs plna*d 
the curious nirinmn (tig. 11), a rerj- alK-rrant form, clasdcd 
by Mime imtiirniiNts aiiioag the (inilla*. Of the Volltorcs, 
two bird.s, the li<ius« maitiii and the grand ja<-am.ar (figs. 
2 ami lO, ]ircsrntiTlg considerable diffenmen in external 
appcarnuce, un* fipired. Of the gre.^! order russeres the 
long-tailed titmouse (tig. 4) is the reprewiitative. It lie- 
longs (■> the divisiiiii J)cntin>stn.'s, or binls with a notched 
hill. Ill I’lstc HI. is ligiin'd tlie yellow parriikcct (fig. h), 
Isdonging to Iheirder rsitlaci, ;uid the magnificent fruit 
jiigeoti (tig'. 0), belonging (o the order Ooliimbfc. The 
homed lpigo|Hm (fig, 7) wns the lii*>l of the tragopans 
iiitnHlueed into Kngbnd. This grtuip is one of tlie most 
reninrkitble of the (lulUnte nr g.nnie birds. The great bus- 
t.ud (fig. 8) has nitbiii tin* last fifty years become exti .i-t 
in Knglund. It is a mcniher of tlie order Clralla* (wudiiig 
liinls), wliirlt is fully rcprcsi-uted in tlie following Plate. 
Tin* gri'at egret (fig. 1>) is an .Amerienn bird closely .allied 
to out heautitiil lieniii. The roniiiiou iliick-kiiee or stnno 
eurh*w (fig. Iti), nearly allied to the ploM-rs. is a Inver of 
desert plmu's. Its chief h.auuts in Kiighiiid lUx* the sandy 
districts of Norfolk. Tlie order Anseres is n'prcscntcd by 
the llamiiigo (lig. 12); the eliovelW (tig. 13); the wander¬ 
ing albatross (fig. 1*1), a large sea-ldrd with powerful wings 
—the length of titni* it enn sustain itself sailing over the 
waves without moving it., wings is .still *uh juH!t'e; and tin* 
gousauder (tig. Ifi), found in the north of Seolinnd. 

Plates show iiig some of tin* most retnarkahle birds in each 
order will also Is* found under the respi-ctive liendiugs. 

liinl*. —I*'i‘«v fossil remains of birds, comp'ira- 
Hvely, have ls*en discovered : .and the reasou which Sir O. 
I.)ell gave for tliis fact, iu his “ Priiietph's of Geology,'' is 
very iilaiisihle. "Tlie iiiilH'dding of the remains of birds 
iu new strata would lie of very rare ocemrejirie, for their 
powers of lligiit insure them against jiorisbiiig by numerous 
c-JiBUiilties to wliieli qiuidmpeds are expow'd during floods; 
and if they ehanee to Ik* drowuKl, or to diu w'lieu swim¬ 
ming on till! water, it will seareidv ever linp|ici> that tliey 
will Ih* snlimergeil so ns to lieeome preMuaisl in sedimen¬ 
tary deposits." 

la till! red s-andhtonc of the Triassic period occurring in 
Ok* valley of tlie OouiKTlieut River, in Amerirn, impres- 
sioiiH Ilf footprints,'apjiarcntly furnu'd by bipi'ils with threo 
tries on r-aeli foot, Isave liis'ii discnvcreil. Though many of 
these fiHitprints arc iiniloubtedly the tracks of Dcinoiuiuriau 
n*ptiles, whieh have been shown by Iluxley and otliers to 
liave possessed tiie jxiwer of walking, at least for a time, 
on their liiiid legs, Eyell and ntlier autliorities consider 
that sumo may he referred to birds. Remains of the 
Arou.kiiitkiiyx, which is now generally considered to 
be a bird, have Ihh*ii found iu tlv* Oolitic slates of Solen- 
liiifen, ill Ruvuriii. In tlin (Imtiieiviiis riK*ks of the United 
States, klnrsh has found remains of binls with teeth. [S<*e 
loiiTiiviiHNi.s, IlKsi’Kitonxt.s.] Ill till! rocks of tli« 
Tertiary perirsl. fos-il birds on* comparatively nbnndaiil. 
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Gouftn’iih /inriitif.Hiiif, a liird ah big tu» nil OHtric'li, bus bveii 
foiiiul ill tlic Kiimiu rooks of Fmncc; iiiiil 7Vo(or«(u 
<//«r4J>M:7ui(s, the nldi-st kiicnrii bird of the order I'AtHiKKKM, 
ill Swiuerliuicl, in the rocks of tiis wintu fonimtion. lii 
Knt'land, too, in tlii* Kueeiie rocks, n hinali vulture (fMh- 
ttTHiit Piiituriiiuii) niid u kiu^iinlier (^UnlvtjurHin htUnpir.uf') 
Imve been disisjvenil. lu n*ceiit yenrs many birds li;ive 
bcooiiie oxtiiief^ iis AlJk, Moa, nml Soi.rj-Aiui-- 

['I'lio reader is refiTUsl also lo ilie follow in;; lu ticKs;— 
Ficatiikks. Muiiiation. Ni-sta, Sonjj. j 

BmD’&*SyE VIEW, a mode of )H>is))Uftive n']ire* 
M'litiitiun ill which ilte objects an* drawn as Ke<‘ii Iron) 
nluive. Tims, if a hole were liorcd through the ceiling of 
a lofty riHiiT). a jaTMiii looking down through it would liavi; 
a jii‘U|KT hiurs-eye view of the niiailinent and its furnitun-. 
Kul the iiio.st eoninioii iionli- uJ giving a bird’s ey<- view 
difTers from oidniary |>eis|MTti)e only in the Jiorizoiilul line, 
lind eoiise(|lieiilly the (Hiiid ol sight, being |iliieed consider' 
ably uIn)V<- file cdiji'cts ie|iresented. Tbe M-ene is iliiis sliuwii 
as it would a)>]M-ar fioui Konie lofty station, as a tower ov 
other eiiiineiiee. Tin rides n|<|diejiiik' t«* either imsli- of re- 
jirt'seiitiition dejn'iid on the gmieral |irinei]des of jieispeetive. 

BIR1>'S*P00T. See OiiNi nion-s. 

BIRD’S>FOOT TREFOIL. See s. 

BZRB'S NEST. S< e 7^ ^ • • i-n a. 

BIBGTJS. Sir 'I'iiki. i-kai:. 

BIRKBECK, GEORGE, was Isini in ITTfi at 

Settle, in Vorkshiru, wlieie Ins father was a mere.iiaiit and { 
hanker, lie dis)iluYed fn early ])ieilil<s-liun for inivhunieal 
and seieiitilie Mdijeets, wliieli led him to seli-et the im-ilieal 
)iri>ressiiiii as his pursuit, lie took his d<-giei! at I'hlinbingh, 
when* lie remained until when be was elected )>ro- 

feSH>r of niitund and ex]H'; imentai ()ldIos.»phy at the Ainler' 
Kohiun liislitutioii at Ctlasgow. S>me time aflerwaids lie 
eonimeiired a gratnitoiis eoiirse of leetnies (u the artisan 
class, wliieh lie eoiiiiiiued until 1S04, and w.'is Hiieceedod by 
Dr. Dn. He went tu Doiidmi in 1S(I7. where tie practised 
as a jdiysieiaii with Iiiiieh Sueeess. lie was one of the first 
to lielii ill the fomi.'lthm of the London Misdianies' Inslitii- 
lion, now known us tin- Kirklnvk iiistitiilioii, t'liaiieery 
Iwme. ]l was eomnieiassl in and Dr. ItiiklM>ek was 
vliTleil pvesidi'iil. which ofiicv he filled U]i till the time 
of Ills death. At its fonuation lie very geiieniiisly lent 
the sum of .C>7lH> tor the }>nr|>ose of huildilig a leeture- 
room, ^e. He died 1st Deeeiiibei, 1X11. 

BIRK'ENBEAD, a town on Hie (Iheshin* Kidii of tbe 
liver Metser, which has rapidly Hseii to great, imporlaiiee. 
It is opposite Li\er|H>ol. and the diotumsi from one hunk of 
Hie liver tu tlie other is llMO yaids. Kirkeiihead owed its 
origin to the foundation of a Ituiu-dietine priory in Hie ndgu 
of Henry il. The jirior l• 1 )joyed the rigid of ferry acruss 
file river. In 1X01 the pojuilalioii was uidy 110, and 
in IX'il imly In iMil it was ril.fMH; in 1x71, 

ti.'»,;»X(i; and in 1881, X,'i,32'L The juuidier of voters in 
188:; was ‘tni.^. 

The wuiiderful iiieivoMi during the lost thirty years is 
owing to the eonstiUetion of a large ntimln'r of very ca|uii'inus 
doeks, and suiriD extensive shipbuilding yards, especially 
tli.it of tin. Messrs. Jjuird. The ducks were lirst pm- 
jecled ill 1827 by the lute ^Viltiunl Laird’, an Irun shipbuilder 
of Lherjiool; but tlio corjiuralioi) nf fliiit town, in 1828, 
purcbaseil tin- proiicrty on tbe niaigiii of the tlieii Wallasey 
l*o<-!, and thus prevented any uppi'o)inution of Hie puol (or 
dock jiui|K>seK until IX-ol, when Mr. .lohn I..aird, in con- 
iKsdion with fiome ulher gcntleiui-ii, purchiuied bock a loige 
]>urtiun ui the pni|H‘rty, brouglit forward a plan iif ducks 
Hgaiii, nml rurried a bill tbruugli Furliiiment against the 
Mnmgest uppositiuii from the Liverprsil corporutiun and 
dock authorities, wlm wen* Afniid Hiut tin* doelcs would 
dn\w away a (sirtion of the hnsine.ss fnwn tlieir town. 
After continiieil disiniles and liindrancos the docks on Iwth 
sidc-s of the river were, by an Act iif Parliament passed in 


1857, iiIaeiKl tmder the maiingi'inent uf one tru-st, culled the 
Mersey Ducks niid lliirbuur Hoard, and they are now ru- 
gnrdcd os part of ono groat Aystum. Tim llirkunhvod docka 
consist of 180 acres of watcr-spuco, including the Grrat 
Float of 150 acres, having a minimum dcptli of 32 feet, a 
tidal Ivisin of 10 ueres, and other docks for tliu aecoiii - 
mudation of the largest ehiss of ships. The cnlmnres to 
the.se liocks, in onu ease upwards uf iOO fisit in width, have 
5 or 0 feet inure depth Hmn those on the Liveqxml side. 
Kxtmi.sivc warehuii.se aee^inimiHlaliun is pruvided, and is 
continiuilly lieiiig exleudcti. Tliere an* three graviiig-dueks, 
eaeh from 7<)0 tu 750 fes't long, and une about tlOO fwt 
long. The eost of these eoiistmcliuim bos been upwards 
of i4,l>(ll*,000, and they form the most extensive and jmt- 
fc-et works uf thn kind in the eonntry. Tlui entrance gatus 
and bridges am nponed and tbu cranes and lifts wurkeal by 
Hie muNt itnpnwed liytbrniilic inadiincry, ami the urninge- 
incnls of the waruhonsiH are uf tliu must nnalerii and 
Ooiiiplete description. The trade includes all kinds of heavy 
goods, hut espiriidly eual. grain, limber, guano, and Indkm 
cotton, 'i'lie coinmcreial statLstica arc Included in thuse 
of LtVKKl'tniu As the siieeess of the town and its rail¬ 
way iiminly dejHmd.s on that of the docks, great i tVoits are 
tmuie to eneonrage ship)iiiig to enter the iKirt. 'I'he Dwk 
t'oimnissiooers, the WiiivIioiim- Coiii|iniiy, and tbe Ibiilway 
Coni)si)iy, have entered into such uiiitn.d unmigenieiit.', 
that Hie dues on laden shipping entering Ilirkenbend ale 
very little nion* than nnniinai. 

'riieiv am several most extensive mmiufncturii's on the 
iimrgiu of the GhmI Float, and two of the docks at Messrs, 
(.aird's works are eajsieious enough to l.ike in ships ot tin) 
largest class. The Jtivkeiihead iron works uf Mcsm-s. I.aiid 
Itvuthers, employ from 8000 to <t000 men; these works, in 
ooiineetioii with their sliipbulldiiig yards, have turned out 
Aomoof the largest ironclad vessels. The Iti itain.ia and other 
Minis.'ireoii a scale of corresjamding nuignitude. Near the 
town am acvviuI other extensive iron and smelling works, 
paint fuetiinoA, iS:.c.,and some quanies of excellent htime. 

The town uf HirkenheaU, being nil uf iiioduni cuiistvuctien, 
and liaving also Iwrn built on u regular plan, is exceedingly 
Well laid out. Tbe. stivets arc broad, stmigbt, and inteiviHit 
each other at right aiigb*s, mom being left for their exten.siim 
into the cuiiiitry wbeiierer Hie growth nf tho (own neces¬ 
sitates it. Tberu aiv ut prc'seiit about 7U miles of streets, 
neailr all of which are paved and lined with bi)iin<‘R. Thu 
uiost iiutieeable fc-ature in Hiecculm of the town is llaniUioit 
Sipian', which is 7 acres in extent, and is Kuri-inindcd 
with large anil handsome houaes. The chief public baildiiigs 
an* the general jsist otiice. u largn and batidsome edlKce; 
town-hall; county court; five ]mblie library, with iwcom- 
modatiuii fur SOU re.-ulers, and .a library uf 40,000 volumes; 
workmen's hall, with f'\ery convenienee. and a large mom, 
used for Jin*etiiig8 and cmii'ert.s, and capable of oontaiiiiiig 
1000 )H-rsoii8; Hiuatre, and music ball. Hirkenliead is 
well supplied with ejiurcbes and chapels for all deiiomiiia- 
tiuns—Kume of thum r«»illy haiidsutne edifices. 

There are also mbrnils of all kinds. In the north-west 
of the town, on rising-grunml, is a j«uk J90 aen-s in 
extent, and very tiustefully laid out in lakes ami broad 
lawns, vaneJ with tri-es and shi'ub.s. Near it is a tinu 
hospital, jirewnlwi to the town by the late Mr. laiird, M.P., 
and also a sehool of art, built by tins same gei/tlemaii for 
Hu*, beiiefil of the town iu 1X72. A stnlne of Mr. Ijiird 
was erected in 1877. 

ilirkenbeud is well Kiipplied with wat<*r, and its drainage 
and other sanitary arraiigi'invnts have boeii carried out in 
the most complete and Katisfautory muimer. Thu biiRding 
for the market, ton, is one of the finest in thu proviuers. 
'fill- dwellings of thn working claAMcg nru oliidly birgo bloekii 
(if buildings, let out in fluis. os in Scotland. 

Ilirkeiibeail was made a parliamentary burongli in IHUI, 
and returns one member. Ihc borough inelades, besiduM 
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♦l»p phnpelry of Birkoilirmi. tlic |f>WH».)n|i« of Clauf'hloii, | 
0*ton, Traumorc, miil jwrt of Higlicr ni'liinKton. ' 

llirkmlicAt) hiiM pnod milwiiy ttrcominodutioii with nil 
parts of thn kingJjfin by iricanB of tliw Nortli-weslcni and 
thn Great Western linos. It is J miles N.W. of l/indoii. 
The coiniimnirntiui) with Ijv«*rjiool is kept np l>y stonm- 
bonts, which ply fioin (vtch siilo of the liver nt frequuiil 
intcn-als, nnd by n tiumi'l under the Mersey, completed in 
18H5. [Sec liiVKici'MOuJ Some of the fcrry-lsuits lu-ci 
hRndKniiio nnd commodious snlnon steuinurx, capable of 
cnrrviiie nUiNo 17(K» piLSHcnp<‘rs each. 

BIRKXT-XXfXBROUN, the ancient J/'un's, a large 
lake in the province of Kniornn in Middle Kgypt, to tbc west 
of the great valley of tlin Nile, from which it is M>piinitfil 
hy the rango of tho Ulirnn Monntuiiis. (See Kaiciiim.') A 
cftiinl carries the watcix of the Nile at the time of its rise 
inln FnYouin, through a gap in lli<‘ ridge, nciur Rcnisoiicf; 
nnd the waters whicli rcmiiiii, after the purpose's of irrigation 
are scn'cd, discharge IhcinselvcH into Luke Kcroiiii. 'I'hc 
lake is in the form of a cn-sM-nt, the coim-jc part of wliich 
faces the N.W., and it is hounded on that siilchyn lidgoof 
nicks whieli sepanilin it from the s;indy desert. The length 
of the hike fitmi one lioni of the eresi'cnt to the other is 
nhoiit. .'ill miles, iiiid Its greatest hiendtli in tin* reutri- is 
ulKint. lodes. Almost all travellers in lleypt hii>e given 
ohihonitc de.s«-ripli<>n.s of tlie lake nnd its iieigliisnirlaHs]. 

BIBXST-ZlfBlABIOUT. the ftiicicnt Mitrtvii*, a 
large lake to the south of Alexandria in Kgi'pt. which once 
MusImhI llic city walls on that siilc. It eomniunieated by 
a r.inal with the Onnopic bnnu'b of tbv Nile. It. also wmi- 
muhiealeii by niiotbiT canal with the sea nt Port. Knuostns, 
or till' old harbour of Aioxundria. After the Arab coiuincsl. 
the (-.niials bi-ing neghrteij, the lake ecascil to rweive the 
walcrs of the Nile; its own waters grndiiiilly ns-eiksl from 
tlicir biiiiks, nnd after the hipsp of several Peiitnries were 
eulircly dried u}>. fn 18t>l, during the I'jx'iieh invasion of 
Egypt, the English nriny, in order to distreK.s the garrison 
tin* Fic'ieli had in Alexandria, cut the isllnims whieli sepa¬ 
rates Ihe bed of Ibo Mareotis from Lake Mddicli or /Msitikir, 
when till* M'a-water flowial in and .again eoveieil tlie 
M.'in'oli.s tu the extent of idsmt lid inile.s in length, and Ih 
in its greatest hieadtli. Thu depth of the luku varies from 
I t fis'i. ill its iiorlhern part, ne.’ir AIc.xaudriii. to -1 feet 
tow.irds its sontliem extremity. 

BIR’XA. Sis- Iti'iiMAii. 

BIR'BCINGHAM. a iminie.i]in1 nnd parlinmciitarv Isir- 
ongh ill the eonnly of Warwick, in Sh' N. lat.. nnd F’ 
18' W. l»n., distant fivini Jyindoii IHil miles by nsld and J 1*2 
by milwny, and sit iiati'd on < tie Roman t keiiield Street. The 
an'n of tlio bonnigli is 84'2U ticis's, of which alxiut one- 
fonrlli island not yet hiiiU ii|Min. Theisipidation, nceoidiiig 
totlieceii.siisof iKHl, wiui -idtbdOO; llir nundn'rof inhabited 
hoiiM's, 73.0(10, The poor-law diviMons are Kinniiigliani 
parish, with its own iMmi'd nf guardians; HdgbnRtoii {tarisli, 
iiieinded in tlie union of King-siiorton; and part, of Aston 
parish, iuchided m the Aston union. The inunici|ml and 
jiarliniiieiitary lioundaries arc identienl, and though the 
tmburbs of the town exti tid into Woreestemhlrc luid Staf- 
fiirdsliire. the borongli itself is wlwdly in Wnnvii'ksbire. It is 
luiilt upon the New Ri-d Sandstone formation, and has ehiefly 
a gravelly soil, witli oeeiUiioiial patclies of iiiiirl nnd eluy. 
'J'ho eonfifpimlion of the potmd is n'liiarkiibly umiulateil: 
th« lowest |sirt.H arc 200 feci above sen- level, and the high • 
cut parts rcaeli an altitude of (>00 feet. The town is poiise- 
qnently one of llie highest und also one of tlio liealtliiest in 
England—being placed npon flic ridgo whieli ejinstitates 
what has been called (he hiiekbont! of the Midlands. To 
this elevated sitnation it owes its hnnniiiily fnnii e]>iden<ie.s, 
ns it stands high above the ehulsra line. Tlie iii(>>in ilentb- 
rntc for tha last dcccnniul period is about twenty-four in 
the IIKIO, The npiicnmnce of the town is reiiiarkahly 
picturesque, ns viewi'd from n distance, and tills inipicj-sirm 


i.H coiifinnid on inspeetion — ilm streets Iwing nsnnlly 
curved to meet tiic iii‘ee5Kiliea of the site, .niid Ihu huild- 
iiigs, especially those hi the ei'iitru of the plaeu, being 
liandsoine and greatly ilivorsified in style. New Strei-l, 
Ilia prineifial tbomuglifan*. is justly esteemed one of the 
tiniwt in thn kingdom. 

Ilhivrti. —-The first meiilioii of the plnce oeeurs in 
Doniesdiiy Hook tliiis;—“Uiehard holds o< Wlllinm (Filx 
Auseulf) four liules in Hermiugi-hain, Tha niahla eni- 
ploys six ploughs; one is in the duniesne. There are livn 
viUeiiis and four liordars, with two ploughs. Wood half a 
mile loiigitml two furlongs hnwd. It was and is worth 2t)ji.*’ 
The ii.ime of the place at the Gonquest is Ketlled hy this 
entry; lint in viinons lioemiientK and reeord.s tlieni liave 
Iv-en reekoiiod ahouL loo ways uf s{ielliiig it. Dugdale, 
the historian of Warwickshire, axsiimes the original form 
to have heeii Hroiiiwyebain, .ninl assigns it to a Saxon deri¬ 
vation; Hutton, the Hinniiigbaiii historian, iiuhdges in 
extremely faneifiil conjectures, and is inclined toeany luiek 
tlie eoimnnnili to ltoui:iii tiiiii.s. 'I'hc inoxl n'nsoiialdo 
eonjis'tiire is that tlie iiunie is Sii.xou, tlerived fmiii Heonn, 
the designation uf jH'rhajis the tiiNt jjossessor, “ iiig” signi¬ 
fying tin: family or tribe,and*'ham " tbe lioine or dwelliiig- 
pliiee. 'rims Itinnitigliam woiilij sl.md for “ the home of 
the Heoiins.'* That tber*' was a eianniunity lieie pn'vioiw 
to the Coiiijnest is shinvii hy the Honiemlay entry, and fiir- 
Iher hy the fact that in iotdi the then lord, William ile 
ItenninghaniigavepriMif thnt in Saxon duvsliis.'inei'stors Inul 
a maiket, ami levied lolls. I’nhiie ixsronls. Iiowcvit, nrc 
pnwtically silent os to the eiiily history ol litiiningliam; 
our <li<l the town make aii\ gieal figure mi tin- larger stagi* 
of iiulional allairs until e»ni]>ar.itivel) inodmi days. 'I'lie 
most iiittalde iiieideiils :ir«' tln-M':—In 12(io Williaui Her- 
niingliani led a ImsIv of las {a-ople to the sup)siil of Simon 
de Montfiot nt the luittle of Fveshaiii.aiui was killed there, 
liis eslnles la’iiig foifeited for tn-.isoii. ’J hei wvie n-hlined 
to bis bou. and wen; held liy the f.innly until ir>27, when 
Edward di' ISermiiigh.'ini was fal.sely aeeiised of highway 
robl«Tv by .h-bii Hudlev, iluke of Norlhuniiicrlaiid, who 
obtained ft grant of KOwanl's lands. On tbel.dl of Dudley 
tbe manor of Hiimiiie]iam jiassed to the crown, and was 
granted in to Thomas Marrow of HerkswelL fniiit 

who.'-e family it went in 17-l<i to 'riionias Archer,and iiUi- 
iiialely to 1li<' family of Musjn-ave, who still hold (he 
manorial rights, e.xeeplhig tliU'c ol tails ami muikels. whieli 
eaily in tlie Jtieseiil eenttiry weie ls>Ught by tbe town 
isinimi.>o>ioiters. nnd now Is'kaig in the eoriHimtion. In (lie 
eivil wfti-s betwceii Ciiailes I. and tlic I’arliiuneiit tin: town 
was very sliongly I’arli.imenlaiian, in this vespivt lieing 
liiueli iiitlaeiieed by tbe niiliisteis and others who h.’id tnkeii 
refuge ill the iieiglilsiuniig aiieieiil. city of (hiveiilry. So 
f.ir was the syin]Kil)iy of Hirmingham eiirried that tlw 
smilhs.'ind ciitlerRof tin- towni refused to supply sword hbnk>s 
to tlie Royalists, liut iniule as many us 1 b.ODi) swords for tlie 
CVnnmoiiweultli troopers, t'lurentloii sjs'aks of tlui jdaee 
ns iM'ing ‘* so generally wiektsl that it had risen npon siiiall 
p.-u(ies of the king's, ami killed or Inkeii them priBOiu-ni, 
and sent them to royeiilry, declaring a more percuiplury 
ninlieu to his Majesty than any other ]dace.” .lust laiforo 
the battle of Edgehill (2.‘lrd OcIoIh-i, Ili42)Ohnrleslodged 
for two nights at Aston Hall, elosu to Hinninghata. The 
towuMiieii sei/tsi part of his baggage, with iimnli plate .and 
money, nnd sent it olT to the l'arliniiieiitni 7 garrison at 
Warwick; and so sikiii ns tin* king hnd moved onwards they 
attacked Aston Hall, and eompulled theowuer.Sii TlK>ma.H 
Ihdte (who had a Ihwalist g.arrison1. h) stirrcnder—Sir 
Thomas Is'iiig also inipriaoiied and heavily lined for Ida 
hiyally. In April. It! 13, tho Royalista had their turn. 
Vi-inn- Itnperl. iiassiiig lliroiigli Ihniiiiiglinm on Ida way ti> 
Licldield. tfsik n Idlfer revunge. He eaniioiiadisl the town, 
hiinied iKutvIy HItl hon.ses. killed nnd wounded iimny (ssiple, 
allowed Ids troops to sack the ])laee, and ended by levying 
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R >icnv}- fine upon tlic luwiiHfollc—tliu total Iimm to llivut loNt-namcd year thn I'olilical Union was funnod, uuilur tlic 
b«*iiig ix-ckoiied ut itioro than X2tJ,000, eijuivaloiit to at Jeadornhip of Mr. Thomas Attwood, toaMint in carryiiiR tlio 
least i,'10y,000 at llto pruKont value of mouey. 'I'lie Koyul- J Unit J{of«»nn Bill. AIcvtiii);H 100,000 strong weru held on 
iHtH, however, did nut etiuaiie without suriems loss, huiiiu of : Ncwiiall iltll; tlicru was bilk of mareliing u|H>n I/>ndon, 
llieir moil bciiit'killed and injured—among tliu fonner being ' prujKixals were mode to refuse payment of taxes, and many 
the Earl of Denbigh, one of rrince Ku]>crt'B odicers. From j violent couiihcU were oflTi-mL But llio Union wuh esaontlally 
this period until the Ituvolution of lOttO Biriiiiiighnin wss ; a peaceful organizatioii; the leaders firmly controlled the 
quiet; but on the flight of James II. the towuspi-oplu dis-I ticreer spirite, and in the end tliey were Rewarded by 
tingnlidied themselves hy an attack upon the Ituiiiun Catlio-j achieving success by the moral force of (heir doinuiistra- 
licB, iueliiding tliu destruction of n diniHd and convent, for ; tioiis. The Reform Bill ]iiiSBcd; the great towns, till then 
(lie building of which James had provided part of the I excluded, rccelvts] parliamentary representation, and tho 
materials. With the exc»-ptioii of HUiiiewhat serious bread | country agn'cd that the triumph of reform was largely due 
riots iu 17M, and again in 17(1(1, tlieni was no rumorkahle | to the iufluonee of Birmingliaui. Only on two occasions iu 
occiuTcuri' until 1710. when tho fnmons Church uiul King | later years has the i^acc of the town Im-it disturbed, ihongli 
riots hivko out. This onlhrcak of jsipuiar fury was the | intense political activity has been tlic rule of the place. Tlio 
result of a long and hitter eunllict between Cliurcbmcii ami ClinrtistagitationgavuriKotooucoftbescoccuiTeu<s^s,tiCYcral 
Noiiconfumiist.s, the latter guuh-dcliielly by the (Initurians, houses in the Bull Itlug iuiving been burned by Cbartist 
who, under the IcadiTship of Dr. FrieMley (.then minister rioterson tin: 16th of July, 183U. Again in 18(17 (llith June), 
of tlic New Meeting), had striven willi vigour to simke ulT ; owlug to tho fury excited ngaiust the Kumaii Catholics by 
the religious and i>olitical disahilities aflecting them. The j an ultra-Protestant lecturer named Murphy, one or two 
jHilomicuI warfnn*, which w.is cuirhxl cu for several years, j streets, inluihited rliielly by Irisii, was sucked, and much 
aroused strong feelings of partisanship on l>otli sides, and alarm was created; but tlmJisturbuucewasquidcIypatdown. 
this was hmught to nu miprccedcut<‘d height hy the out- Goverimeut- and I’arlumtutary 7fey;retfe«tnf<o«.—Bir- 
break of the Frcneli Revolution, whiirli excited u keen ininghum had no n'gular muumijwil government until 17(111. 
interest amongst the LilsTal section of (he jMipubvlioii. On ! (Ip to that jK-riod its Im-al allmrs were ndminisLerc'd by 
tin; 14(h of July, 17U I, a diuner was to l)c held at the j thnre bets of oflicials—(1) the justices, to keep tho pcaco 
Royal Hotel to celebrate the desiruetiou of the Bastille. I and to pniiisli crime ; (2) the court Icet and its olhccrs, to 
Iniiaiiuiiutory placards denouncing (host! who prcqsisod to ! look to the regulation of markets, nuisunees, and other 

atlcnd the dinner npiwarcd ui>oii the walls, nud threats j tnatlers iH-hniging to liie lord of the manor, or inlcrforiug 

were freely used against them; hut tliey purse.vcrcd iu their \ with ids rights; (1<) the ehurch-wardcus, who transacted 
hitualioii, nud the dinner took plni-c without any disturb- the cliureh and parish business, and held ve&try niectiiigH 
nncc. Senreoly, however, had tho coiiquiny sopurnlcd when ! for town purposes generally. In 17(10, owing to tho growth 
an organised nttiu-k was ui.idn upon the llnitariuns. For i of the ]duce and the iicceBslty of n iictter system, an Act 
that night and for the tlins! following ilaysthc town was at ! of I'urliamciil was obtained appuiuliug a IkkIv of commis- 
tUi! mercy of a drunken and ruthnuly mob, composed of tho i sionen for the purpose of lighting, cleansing, and improving 
lowest elcnicnls of the iMjjtnluliuii, hut secretly inspired and | (lie town; and tins body (which filled vabiiHies in its 
directed hv )>ersons of higher station, who kept in the back- ; number hy solf-elcclion) continued in existence until 1861. 
ground. 'J'lic watehwoi-U of the rioters waa “Church luid i Tho iwojil'*, however, were not satisfied with it, and coiise- 
Kiiig,” and the only cimiiec of escape for suspcetevl oi ub- i queuily, upon thn pnsbing of the Muuici[»ul Cor|K>mtioiis 

noxious ]>ersous was to chalk this fonnula upon their doors, j Act in 1836, .in .apjdicution was iimdn for n diartvr of 

The first attiick was aimed nl the two Uintariuii eluipcU, iiicorjioratioD as a municipal borough. In 18.18 a charter 
Is'th of whieli were hunn-il. Then Dr. Priestley’s house of w.'ta granted, the goveniing body being constituted of six- 
Fairhill, ill the suburb of Kiuirkbruok, was assailed, sm;ked, tcuii aldeniicii and forty-eight councillors. The stnict 
and given to tho llaiiies—the whole of his library, philo- commlssioiiers still continued to exercise juilsdiclion iu 
sopliieal iustnimcuts, and inanuscripts (enibodyiug the ' tho parish of Birtnuigluim, and several other bodies of the 
labours of years) perishing in the lire. The houses of j samo Aelf-ciceted kind had control of other parts of tho 
Hutton the historuui, of Buskervillu the fatmms printer, : distrwt included iu the borough. In 18.61 an Act of 
and of many other leading Ihutariuns, shared the same fate, i Parliament was passed abolishing nil tlicsi* governing hodicb, 
The UnitaviaiiH were eoinpcllud to fleu to save their lives; i and traafiferring their powers to tho Town Couucii, whose 
the mob paraded the town, tbreutcoing genend destruction. | authority was further extended hy another private Act 
At last the authorities recovered eonrngu, or thought that | ftassod in 18U2. .\t the time the cliartvr of iucorporatioii 

niisuhief enough had been ilono; u strong body of troops was granted, the town also recuivcil a grant of u »ei>arato 
came to the help of the magistrates, nud the riot was put conimis&ioii of the ]icai^e, and a grant of qiuirtcr Hcssioiis 
down. But it was not quelled until property to the v^uv for tho trial of prisoners. In I83h a jmiUcc forts- was 
of nearly £1(),0U0 hod been destroyed, or until many of institutcil, l>ut in coasis]Ucncc of the Chartist riots tldswua 
the rioters tlieinseivcs hud perished- some of tlicm dying, j at first placed under the eontnd of a {^vrnimeut cuinmis- 
drunk, in Din relliirs of the burning houses. Some of the ' sioner, and it was not until 1842 that it passed into tho 
niftiuns wen-captured and triixl at the next assUes at War- I bands of (ho corjsimtion. Tho present stnuigth of Iho 
wick; four of Iheui were hanged, and the rest sentenced to 1 police force is f*2(t men. In 1875 the eorporntiuu, by 
imprisonmoul. The loss of the miflercrs was partly made '■ j»Hrchas'.*.,au(hyrizcd byspceiol Aclsof Parliainent,ncquircJ 
giH^ at the cost of (lie hundred, but uot without much ! the properly of the gas and water cumpuuies which had 
Imgglhig; and iu the end little more than half of the value ' jircviously supplied the town. The cost of Uie gas-worka 
of th'* property was recovered. One result of the outbreak , was about XI,6U0,0U(I, and of the water-wmlts about 
was that it drove Dr. Priestley not-only from Birmingliaiiii d)l,300,0U{h Large sums have sinm been expended iu 
but fniin Kngbiud, and indured him to eiiiigruto to the ! improving liotli undertakings. Tho water sup]dy is derived 
t’uited States. A lardy honour was done to his memory | from streams in the neighlmurhood of the town, from deep 
scveiily years lulcr by tlic erection of a statiio of liim I wells sunk in tiiu sandstone, uiid from storage roserv-otrs, 
in front of llie Town-hull. As if n.>hained <>f tliesc j one of wirudi (tiO acres iu extent) is cajiablo of holding 
rveesscH, Kinoiughani liun dixtiiiguiKliod it«olf by thu OOl^UUO.OUU gallotis, oqiiivnlont to m-nriy kix weeks' sup- 

vivacity and i-tmsisteiiey of its Liberalism. From 1817 to | ]dy in e-aso of the failuro of oil oUior buutcob. Tlic water 
1823 various muvnucnls were conducted for the pur|>oso llms ubtaiuiH) is of good quality and of modoruto liurdneas. 
of promoting religious and political freedom, and in tlie The giu-works yield a rovenue of X25,0U() a year to thu 
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Corporation, aftur pnytu}' tli«> oohtof iiilvn-Nt ciu thn piirvlmiw! | 
money ninl pnj>'i<lin;' ii Niiiking fum] fur tlu; extinction of 
tlic CMpitiil cintl.'iy, 'j'lio wntor-wurkit iilso yield a [>rntit, 
which iti expvndtMl in rcducinj; the coot of water niid im- 
pruviii^ the Kupply. Tiio ineoino of tlio corporation (cx- 
eluHive of the sum imid by tliu f^-works, the yield of the 
inaiket tolls, and notnu other minor rcceiptH) is derived 
cliiclly from rates levied on the town, the corporation 
having DU landed property. The rates leviinl for rouiiicijHtl 
purjMkSPK amount to about 8 ». Sd. in the ]iouiid, on an 
assessnieut of ratable profwrty of In addi¬ 

tion to these a uhool-bWd rnt« of 7 jJ. in the jMiund was 
levied, and nlsu a poor rate, which voricKin ninoinit in the 
several parishes iu the bornagh. In the jMirisli of Uinnitig- 
limn, which has the liighcst pour rate, the total local mtes 
would amount to a little more than Us. in tl o |K>und; in 
the other two purislifs the total would be n little over 5s. 
'I'ho total expenditure of the ciir^xn-ntion for municipal puv- 
puS(.>B averages about X32U,000. Tlicdiibt of thelmrough. 
iiu'ludiug tlic cost of ilia gas and water works, is X5,000,000. 
lliis amount inclndcs the debt incurred on account of An 
improvement scheme undertaken in 1H7U under the provi¬ 
sions of the Artisans'Dwellings Act, and by which a sani¬ 
tary and Ktreet iinprovcmrnt of gre.at magnitude and value 
has Ih'ch cdli-cted. ’I'iio amounl lM)rn>we<i for this H-liemu 
is Alamt XI,500,000, which is rovered by property of 
eqiiivaleitl vidne ac<]uired by (lie corporation. 

I'nlil the lieform Act of 1832 the ]uirIinincDtury ri'pro- 
Kentation of Rirmingham was included in that of tiie 
county of Warwick, lly that Act two members were 
assigned to tiio town; and by tlie Kefunn Act of 18U7 the 
number was increased to three, whielt vv.is further increased 
to bcven by the iCedistiibutiou Act of 1885. With one 
exception the reprcmitalion of Itinuinglinm has alnays 
tieen in the hands of tlic Liberals, the exception being from 
.luly, 1H-14, to August, iHI7, daring which period »dc> 
mit was tilled by Mr. ItiebanI .Spooner, n Conservative. 
Thu town has been siiigiilni ly constant to its parlinuiuntary 
rcpn-HcntativuB. In tlie tifty years sine*' members Wi'iv 
first Hllollcd to it Ibc rcprcsentatioii has been held by only 
niuo iMirsons, no change luiving been made excepting by 
death or r-.-siguntion. The following is a complete list of the 
niembeis for the borough from 1832, in the order of their 
election, until the end of 1K84:—Thouiiis Attwastd sat live 
years; .loshua Selndeiivld, twelve years; It. Spooner. Uitvt' 
years; (•. F. Itfimt/, wn'cntcen years; William Scholefield, 
fifteen years; .lohn llright, twenty-seven years; C. Dixon, 
nine years; 1*. II. Muntz, sixteen yours; .Joseph Chamber¬ 
lain, eight years. ' 

KdiicalioH. — Klcmentnry education is praxided by boiuil 
M'houls unci sehiMilB connected with religious bodies, chicHy 
the Cliureli of Knglsiid and the Koman Catholic. The 
Selasd Hoard (consisting of liflcen mcmbcrK) was elected 
ill 1870, and has already provided twenty-seven scliools, 
en]rab]e of receiving on an urrmgo 1000 children coeli. 
'i'he cost of sites and building amounts to n total of nearly 
XtnU.OOO; the schuul rale averages about in the 
pound. Thu dL'iiomiiintional schools nnmbc'r lifty-seveii, 
with accommodation for 30,000 childicu—the total pro¬ 
vided for hy the two dosses of schools bciog thus elusc 
n]K>n U0,(‘00; the average nttendance is at present about 
.56,000. Ill addition to the ordinary teachers tho .School 
Board has a special scii'uco instructor, and iiiiich ottcnliuii 
is given to teaching cookery and imuseiiold economy to 
girls. Secondary education is provided by tlie great scries 
of schools on Ibo foundation of King Kdwurd VI. The 
endowments of the trust amsist of the rents of lauds 
formerly Itoloiiging to the tiuild of thu Holy Cross, a semi- 
religious and Hctniclmritahlo foundation diitiiig from thn 
inidtilu of thu fourtwnth century. These lands wen* eon- 
liscatcd by Henry V'lll. at thu soppruasiou of the muiias- 
torics, but, on petition of tbs inhabitants, wore regranted 


by Kdward VI. (ill 1.5.52) for thu pnivisiuii of a grammar- 
scinxd. I'lio property was then valued at .1'3I 2s. 10>f. 
(alwnt X40n yearly, necoriUiig to the present value of 
money). Tlie rentals now yivld about JC23,UUU a yi'ar, 
and by fees received from a section of tho scholars this is 
raised to X27,OU0 a year, with n prospect of uoii.sidorAblu 
increase. The grnmmar-sclusil was originally moiuigi'd by 
a Kclf-elucted laxly of governors; but by a .sow sebcane, pre¬ 
pared by tlic Charity Coiimiisbioiicrs in 1878, the governors 
were fixed at twenty-five in number, of whom eight oro 
eliuhun by tho Town Council, ono hy the sclusd teachers, 
and one taeli by the Cniruniitics of OxfonI, Cambridge, 
and Ixmdon. The clecluil governors eit for six years from 
the dale of elcethm; thu ro-optativu govemnrs hold thoir 
offices fur life. At tlie time mcutioiiud, and by subsequent 
statutes, the constitution of tlic foundation has Iwen much 
altered. The inhlructiou was foniK^rly free, and the 
sehohirs were ndinitted hy thu governors' nomination. All 
scholars are now admitted only hy comp<-titive examina¬ 
tion, and only a certain proportion are recoived fruv, tlia 
remainder jiaying fees, 'rhu free scholarshijis are open 
(by eonipctitioiO to sciiol.'irs in tlio elementary schools of 
tlic town. There were fonnerly several elementary scliools 
ill eoniiection with tlic fuiuidutiori; these are now abol¬ 
ished, nud the group of schools is novr eoiistitulud us 
follows:—(I) a high school for boys; ( 2 ) a liigli bclnstl 
for girls—these nro m New Street, in the ceiitru of the 
town; (3) live iiiiddK' sehisds in various ports of tlie town, 
three of them having departments fur girls as well us boys, 
and all of them devoted to >>0001111017 edlieathin, and pru- 
\iding, in thu total, for nearly 25(Hl pupils. Tliero ore 
uuiuerons scholarships in councction with the foundation, 
teimhlc at Oxford, Caiiihridgr, and Ixmdoii; and thuro 
are others tenable at Mason CollegiN liinniiigham. Mason 
Science CoIh>ge, wliich provides for higher education (011 
the ]ilim of the Owens College, Muiicliestcr, And similar 
institutions), w'u.s opcneil in 1880. It ia situated iu 
Kdmuiid iSlreet, near the Town-hull. This college was 
founded by the late Sir .loKbh Mason, who realized 
large wealth hy }H-imiakiiig and eleitru-plaling, iiud who 
huilt it at a cost of iiGO,O00, aud endowed it with proper¬ 
ties valued nt over X100,UiH). It is governed by eleven 
trustees, five of whom are elioscn hr tlio Town Council, and 
the otliers are ei>-o]itative—the whole Is-ing appointed fur 
life. The Scheme of tlie college iiielndes advanced iiistrue- ^ 
tion iu all hrimclies of science, laugtiages, and literature, 
and provision is inudi! for the iuclusiuii of mislic.'il instruc¬ 
tion and teacliiiig in art. Then* nro twelve jirrifcssunt-- 
of chemistry and metallurgy, physics, ]ihysiology, liiidugy , 
botany, geology and mining, mntlieinatics, engineering, 
Latiii and Grei*k, Knglish luiiguugn and lilcruture, German, 
and French; and there ore also several demonstrutora and 
assistants. Alsmt 3nu students attend thu day classes, 
mid some of the professors also conduct evening classes. 
’I'lie college possesses a valiiuhle library of alsmt 12,00U 
volumes; biological and gi'ological museums; throe Icrtnru 
theatres; and admirably nppoinlod laboratories and class¬ 
rooms, modelled U)Km the best Gennnn cxainples. The 
building, which Is singularly fine in chniacter, is of brick 
and stone: architect, Mr. .T. A. Cussins, Uirmiiighaiiu 
Queen's College (Fanidlso Stioet), founded in 1828 and 
iiicOi'isinttiul in IKU7, had formerly an almost university 
chaructiT, nndcr royal charier, and was empowered to 
grant degiecs in eitgiiioering; but it is nowcunliiicd (0 two 
departments—one medical, in cuunucliuu with the (icneral 
and Qneen's Uospituls, niui the olInT theological (Clmrcli 
of England). For their science teaching tho stndents 
attend Mason Coliego. Thu Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, a s}icci.'ill.v iin]>urtiuit educatioual institution, was 
founded in 1H54, under iinthority of an Act of Parliament. 
The foundation stone of thu ori;pnal building, which cost 
i:i5,0t)0 (architect, Mr. K. M. UoiTy), was laid by the lutu 
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PriiiCT CoiiHort, 22iiil X«ivcinl»oi\ lhfi4. Tlip hniUVmj^ Ima [ 
ii4iw >>oon l:ir;ri'ly oxtcmled, nt a cnat of £30,000 (arcliitcolH, 
Mt'sflrK. Miti'tiii nitil Cliambcrlaiii, Biniiiiif'Iiritn), and in- 
c]u<Icsa one u( tlio fiiu-st lecture liaIN in Kii;;lmid. The 
institnle Ik dividinl into Iwci de|taiiinciitx—oue I'ciii'm], 
iiirludiii;; weekly IccturcK, readinj'-roaiiifl, &c.; tlic otijor 
iiidiiHtrial, witl» cvviiinp claKxca in wieinT, literatim-, 
for arliMm niiil* wilier Mudeiita, in ewniieetiini witli ttm 
Government ]>ejmrtmnit of Seienee and Art. There are 
uUii jnoniiiiK eln^'Sex for 1:idii-M, and stihsidinry cinssen are 
field at hoinu of the board Kt-li'W.lh. Tlien- an- nt prcxenl 
over -loot) KtudeiitH in the various cl.uv-es; and tlu-ie .-nx- 
About 2000 nntiuni suliseiilHTs. Iiy wlm.xe eonlrilrtilioiiH and 
till! clnxK f(H>K file insiitiilioii is niainlaiued, there iH-inp no 
umlownient. A (luhlie anliKeriiifioii, ainuuntinp to inoro 
tlmii £20.001). lias |nst la-en raised towards |i.ayiup fur (be 
new huihliie's. 'I'lie list of tiresidi-ids of the inHtilnle 
includes I be imiiies of iiiiiny (aoiiieut men. sneb us Idekens, 
Kiiipsley. 11ii\le\. Tyndall, tin- l.ite Dean StanU-y, rndessnr 
M:i\ Muller, ^'ie. I'.art of tlio iustitntc biiildiitp.s me 
«Ka-n[jieil by llie Si lioid of Ai(,wbieb bn« u larpe number of 
Mudeiits. At jiies-'iit it is poveined by a eomniittei- of 
snliKeiII m-vs. but it is alsint to Ih- triinsferred In tbe corpora- 
lion, A site woitli A’l.a.ooo for a new bnildinp liminp ivc<-n 
ptveli bv :i local laiidowiier, and two douale-iis of £I0,0<I<I 
each lii-inp aKo piven foi tbe biiildinp itself. It will be 
seen trom Ibis n-eilnl tliat Bimiinpliani i.s well ]>rovided 
wilb tbe nieaiis of eb-tnent.-irv, seeiiiiilaiy. and udvnncul 
edneution. Tliere are uUo sevcial enllepi-s for B|H‘ei;il piir- 
jKises in or near Ibe town. Tbe Concrepationalists (hide- 
]>eiideiilsl have one for tbe trai-iiiip of iniiiisteis at Spriiip 
Hill, M<'S<*ley; tin- Wivh-iaiis liav<- one for tin- sane* 
purpose at Ibitidswoilli: there is a tiaiiiiiip nillepr for 
seb(»dinasters (for the iliix-eM-.s of Woreeider. I.icldiebl. .and 
lleivford) ;it Sallley; and the Ibniian Calliolies Jiuve an 
extensive mbool in eoiuieetion wilb the Oratory at Kdp- 
basfon, under the jreiieial ilim-lion of Cardinal Newtiiaii, 
and a eollcpe at Oscolt. 

Closely associated with the ediic.itioiial liivtitutions are 
tbe piililie and other libraiii-a of the town. TJa- eliiel of 
tliese is the Kill- liefeieiiee hihr.irv iM-lonpInp to tin- eor- 
]ioralion, and siipimrted la the Jilirary ifitc. 'I’his Was 
destroyed by file, lltli .l.annary, IS7S), lop<-llier witli (be 
wliole of its eoiitciits. iiirliidinp the funions .Shakspeave 
lihiary. It is now, ho\ve\er, restoicd on a mueli laii'ei 
scale thnn foinieiiy, (he m-w l)nildni;'..s, Isith as to extent 
nitii oriuniieotatioii, beiup unsnqtassed in (be ]iroviuees. 
The areliiteelK are Messrs. Martin and ChninlH-rbuu, and 
the eosl of the. m-w libr.ivy is ab-nit ATiO.OOd, The n-storvd 
collcetion of bisiks at present miioiiiits 1o mnn- tbun 
.'>0,0(H) volnini'A, mnnv of tlieni of ercat value; iinil the 
new Sbnkspeare library (iueindiiip a isnnplele set of tbe 
folios and .-n-vcrnl of the quaitos) i.s inakiiip preat propress; 
tile eomiuitlei- bnve been aided in the peiiural work of 
n-Ktoratlon by nitinerouK valuable plfts of Ixioks, and by a 
sultM-riptiou of £].'i,00t> Riisi-d by tin-towns|i*-ople. Tlie 
))rineipal r»'oin of (lie new n-fen-iieo libr-iry ineasnif-i JDU 
fiad by d-t. In tbe HAiiie biiildiup is a lendinp libmi-y, e.on- 
taininp nearly .‘J0,))0() vuliitnes, and .a free news-roinn of tlie 
Kime si/e ;is tbe reference Jibniry. There tiro also four 
bmncli lendinp libraries and nows-r<Kiins in vatious jvivts of 
till' town. Tbe next larpest library 0*|>en to siibsurils-re 
only'i is enllcd tbe Biriiiinpbiiin I.ibrnry, in Ifiiioii Stiwl. 
It was estaldisbed in 17b0 by Dr. Priestley, and now coa- 
taiiis over .It),tint) voliiincs. The Mason (Vdlepe (alreiuly 
meiitiinuid) lia.s a fine library of Kcienfifio books; and 
tbe Medical Inslitnle. Kdnitind Sti-cet, cstftblislied ns n 
ineetmp-pl.afe for inenilH-rn of the medical profession, bos 
also a hirpc uolloetiou (.f profeKKiounl works, lu eoimeetiou 
witli the eorporntiun libnuien is a temporary (fn-c) p.'illcry of 
nrt, nontuiniiip a fine collection of the works of David Cox, 
iiiid many otlier pic'iwcs of merit, and also a variety of 


examples of industrial art. A larpo bnildiiic is now being 
erected for tlie art gallery, .os part of the council honse, 
(.Hlicr moans of art iiistriietioii mid recreation are afforded 
by Ibe cln.vK-s and exbibiHons of Oio Royal Society of 
Artists, wbieli receive* students in painting, &c., provides 
for art lectures by a staff of professors, and holds two 
exlubitioTin nnimally—one of walca* (alovirs in the sprinc, 
and one of oil pictures in tbe untninn. Assueiuted with 
ilie.>M‘ exhibitions is an art union licensed by tbo Board of 
Trade. There are also in Hie town vurious societies of .in 
educational character, siieli as tlie Areliasilogic.il Sneicly, a 
brancli of tbe Institute; and the N.itural liiatoiy Society, 
flic ]*bilosophieat Society, and Ibe Historical SorJety, whieli 
iiiret nt MaKon'N College, buKides mniiy minor associalions 
of a sclenlilie or literary cliamctcr, and namcrens niusic-al 
societies, some of wliieii afford the means of Irainiiig to 
their nicmliers. 

/^c%<oK.—Binninplmm is a ninil de.inery, in tbe nreli- 
deaeoiiry of Coventry, diocese of Worecster. In the liorwupb 
(bore an- fifty-nine eburelies and lieeiim-d rooms beloiip- 
ing to tile Gbun b of KngbiiuL The {vrhu-ipal cburrli is 
SI. Martin's, the parisli eburcii, and until 17lo the only 
one. Tlic original bnildinp was em-tnd about the middln 
of tbe iiiirteentli ei-ntury. imt owing In its dilapidated slate 
tills wn» wbolly n-moved in t87H, and a new ebun-b 
(fourtecnlb eenlury iJolbie') Ijiiill uc a cost of XdD.tKlt) 
(arciiiteet, Mr. ■!. A. Cliatwin. Binniiigbain). The next 
iiij]Hntant cbnreii is St. Pliili]rs (Italian), built in 171.') by 
Areli'-r. a pupil of Wren. Anollier ehurcb of note is St. 
.Mbau's, built in iXHO (arciiiteet, Mr. I’l-arsoiO. Tlie rest 
of Hie cbiircbeK of Binningbnm are not s-eiiiarkable for 
arcbileetural qualities; nor can the NoneiHiforiinst eilifires 
make any particular Ism-st, tli-ingb of late years more 
attention lias l>ceii paid l>y Ihcin to the arti.sfk- cnriebmeiit 
of their pluei-s of woi-sbip. Birmingham is very strong in 
its Noiieonfoniiist rbaraeter. As far ba< k as the Ctimmoii- 
wealHi 'L was marked in (his resja-et, and in 1<J(J2 it gave 
i<-fnpi'fo leveral of Iho ministers ejeeted from neigliUnir- 
iii^ places miller lliii Act of Diiifonnity. These iiiinisterx 
coiuliieled their services at the Ohl Meeting, wliere a 
I’lvsbyleriaii cuiU'ivgation was gathered, but the Cid 
Meeting afterwards passed into Hic liiimis of Hie Hnitarlfins. 
't he eliajiel itself «us removed in 1KH2, to make way fi-r 
Hie enlargement of the Oeutnil Railway Station; but u uen 
one, to perjK'luate its imnie, is about to be erected. Another 
t^iutnri.an vliupet of note wo* Hie New Meeting, in MiKir 
Street, of which Dr. Priestley was the minister; Mi IHC2 
this pin«' wiw sold to the Konwn (’athol’ics, and the Uni- 
t:triiin enngregation migratwl ti> a new Gothic b-.nlding in 
llnuul Sfn-et. Tliey have four oilier cliapeU in Binriiog- 
bam, and Hie members of the ws-t b.ave 'or several genera¬ 
tions taken a leading part in Hh; public affaira of Hie town 
—iiiany of the wenltliiest ;iii<i most promineiit eilizens still 
liclunging to it. Another intluentlal Issly is the Soeietv i-f 
Krieniis, wlio liavc om- meptiiig-bou«‘ bore, and who eon- 
duct extensive Sunday Sehisds In >Si*reni Street, with about 
3))IHi sebolara (almost nil of tiioin adnlts) in tbe various 
elas.scs. The Friends’ Meeting was first o}>pijed in ItJDO, 
ami tlic ineinlH-rs of the Society bare over hinee oceupii-d a 
most infinential ]H>si(ioii in tbe town. Tlic Independents 
(or Congrepatioiialistb) have nine eliajK-ls in the Isirungli; 
Hie rliief of them is Hial in C-nrr’s Ijinc, for ipaiiy years 
tiinler tbe pa.storafe of the Ih-v. .1. Angi-ll .lanws, and now 
under that of bis immedbite snexesMir, Mr. R. W, Dale, 
The Wesleyans, planted in Birniinghnm in ITd.'i by John 
>VeKley liiiiiM-lf, have seventeen eliniK-ls, and tlia other 
braiiclics of (he Methodist denomination bring up their 
lulal to forty. The first BapHst chapel was btiUl in 173t!; 
Uu-r<> ftru MOW fourteen placed of worubip of this denomina¬ 
tion. The Presbyterians have three clmrehes, the .lews 
have a synagogue, and there arc nino places of worship 
which must be classed as misccllanetins. The Roman 
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Ontholics inalcn Biminf'hjiin tin- ci'ntrr* of a diocosc, nnd , 
linvu two binbops liorti, uue of tlK*]!! a coiuljutor. Thoy 
liiive aUo{>('lIi(T ten elnirrlies and clinpeirt. and several coii- 
ventnnl CKtablisluiieiilfi. Their prim-ipal diiirch is the 
Oatliedml uf St. 011.0(1, in Until Street, which, with the 
liiKhnp's lionso ujipoailc to it, was huill from the designs of 
the Into Mr. A. Welhy J*ngin, mid was one of the earliest 
examples of his revirnl of Gothic art. Birniinghani is ' 
closely identified with the iratoration of tin* Roman Oatholic 
hiernrcliy in Knginnd, Dr. lilliiihorne, the hisliup resident 
here, h.aviag been iniirli consulted on the subject by the 
then poiK*, nnd I)r. Wiseman, the tiist arelilnshop, luiviiig 
been long stiitioned in Uinniiighuin. I'eenliar distiiietiou 
is eonferred ujkiii the Ihitnau Oiitholius of the town bv the 
residence of CnrdinAt N<‘wni.-in, who cjiiiie hero s«M>n after 
his withdrawn) from the Anglican ('hurcli, and has resided 
hen: ever sinre that js-riod. Ileligions s(H-ieties—ehoritahle, 
refonnatory, nnd cducntionnl—nre numerous in the town, 
and the religious spiiit is distinctly marked niiioiigst a large 
si'clion uf the population. To the erolit- of UiniiingliitTn, 
it should lx- said that ditTereiiees of creed nre aljoost 
invariably held in al>eynncc when nny public work, other 
than llieologieril or ccelosiiLdieiil, lias to be done, members 
of all denonnnaiions assts'ioliiig freely and enmliining 
lirnriily in the govenitnent of the loan, and in the adiiilii- 
islrntiun of institutions and eliarities. 

('hurUii't. —The clmritable insfitulioiis of Uinningham 
nre numimnis and iniiwirlanl. The medical charilics con¬ 
sist of twelve liospilals atid :i sanatorium. The jtriucipiil 
of tliew: is the General Ilo'.idtiil (Summer L'iiie\ begun in 
and opened in 1775). which offords relief to .about 
htinO in-patients and nearly 30,000 out-patients annually, 
nnil expends ahotil Xi3,O00 a year. Iii'euniirction with 
this hospital t!ie trumnia] iniiKicAl f(‘stivuls were eoni- 
mciieed in 1708, when Handers Mesbiah " was porformed 
ill St. rhili)i’s Church. Tlie second featiral took place 
in 1771, and then einne an interval until 1784, when the 
D’gnlar Kiiecessioii of trienuiid iinuiic meetings began. 
Until 1834 the festivals were held in St. IMiilips Oliurch 
for sacred musir, and iii tlio iJiealia* for Secular perfonn- 
nnees. In 1834 they were wholly transfeiTed to the new 
Towp'linll, where they have ever since been conducted. 
Tlu sc lueetiiigs have l>ccu marked by the first pnahietioii 
of inmiy wurtis of the liighest liri}H>rtance; Mcndclssohirs 
“Klijali," for example, was pnidncml here in 18415, and 
Gott'iod's " Redemption" dislinguishud the festival of 18H3. 
All the. great vocalists mid iiibtnimentalihts nviiilalile froiu 
tiio outset of the festivals have appeared at them, and 
tin euHl or Initour have been spared hy the miuingement to 
inniidaiti tlie liigh char.icter of the ineetingH. 'J'he fine 
organ ill the Town-hall, built hr Messrs. Hill of Ix>nU<>n, 
is tlie pro|>crly of tlioGenci'al liuspilal Committee. J’atieiits 
are admitted to Ihu hnspitiil free as regards Hceideiils or 
iirgenl cases, and by sultscriberh' reeonimcndation as rt'gaids 
other ca.ses. 1'he Queen's Hospital (wliolly frre) was 
<>{rncd in 1840, in iHamcctiou with the mi^ic.al school 
of Queen's College, ficni wliieh it is now se{uimt(‘d. It 
receives about 1200 in-paliciiU and aWut 13.000 oul- 
putieiils annually. This building is reiimrkahle for the 
comploleiiess of the onl-pafient deparlmeiit, which has one 
of tlie largest reccptiuii-halls in the <«uiifry. The other 
hospiial.s mo Ihu ('hildren’s (free), the Eye Hospital, the 
p'ar and Throat Intinnary, tlin Ortbnpedic, the Hobpita) 
for Women's Di.seases, the Skin and Lock Hospilul, a 
h()m<eop.athic hospital, >a dental hospital, a lying-in 
charity, and a borough lioK]iita) for cases of infectious dU- 
namv There is also a goneriil dispeusuiy, thu officers of 
which visit patients at their own liomes. Tlie Sanatoriuiu 
is at Blackwell, on the slopes of the Lickey Hills. Then: 
oin also training institutes for nurses, and svvend minor 
chariticM, cuunected in various ways with thu work of the 
IiOHpilAls. All these churitW ure mainly supported hy 
VOU II. 


subscriptions and donations, few of them (excepting the 
General Hospital) having endowments or accumulated funds 
of any considerable amount. An iniportuut p<irtion of 
their income is derived from the Sunday hospital rollec- 
tiona and the hospital Saturday collect ions. The former, 
begnn in 18.'in, ia a cullecliou inudc on one Sunday in 
October in thu ehnrnhea mid c)iu]ic1s. The produce of one 
year is given to the General Hospital, of |he next to Iho 
Queen's Hospital, and that of the third is divided (in pn>- 
jNirtiun to the work done by them) amongst the other 
medical eliarilics. This collection bus yielded nlsnit 
XI18,0UU sinee II.h eouimenccmcnt. 11i<: Sutuiday hospi¬ 
tal eollection is made in the niunufnetorieK and workshops, 
usually in March, and is conducted hy a coiimiitlv*' on 
wlileli woiknien ure largidy rcprvKenled. Its produce is 
dhided amongst all the mnlical charities, according to the 
anmiiiil of their work. The total yield since its esIahliKh- 
incni in 1 k 73 has lieen ahont .C5i7,OOU. Other rharities, 
imt inedica), include a deaf nnd dumb m’IiuoI for boys and 
girls, and an institute for the. hliiiil, Ik'IIi at Kdghn-.lon; 
a gicat s< )ies of alm-'-hcmses for aged women, directed hy 
the tnistisiH of I.s’ueli's Tiiist; Hinilar aliiishoiises for 
ladies, the Evans' Homes, at Selly, mav Binuinghnm; 
nnd the William Dudley Trust, consisting of the inemiie of 
XIOO.IIUd lH-i|uenlhed hy Mr. William Dudley, fnrnmly a 
jeweller ill Biitiiiiiglinm, the posluee of wliicli give.H niniui- 
ties to decayed trndesiueii, loans to young mvii starling in 
husiiicsM, nnd nninia) donations to some one or more of the 
eliarilieb of the town. The great eli;iritnhle institution of 
the town is Sir .losinh Mitson's cliaiity at Krdingtun. Tliib 
coiibihts of almshouses for tlnr'y woiii'-ii, a seiaaiilB’ home 
for girls who have been train>-d in the Orpli.anage, mid of im 
Orphanage for 300 girls, loU lH>ys, aiiil 30 iiiraiits, Tim 
Orphanage building was coinpletisl iu iKtJl), at a co.st of 
XUO,000. defrayed entirely hy Sir .lobiah Milhoii, in addilieu 
to which he endowed the eh-arity with esUlcs v.Uued at 
X‘j00,000. 'fbe govennneiit of the insfitnfion is directed 
l*y fonrfpon trustees, half of them nppi'inted hy the founder, 
and the rest electi-d by the Town Goimeil of I{inniugli:iiii. 
Another charity of interest is the Reformatory Kelifsil at 
Saltley, the first estahlishod under the Art of 18.34. It 
receives aliout eighty Isiys. There are immerons other 
charities, of whirli details must he sought in the l«.<al hand- 
IsHiks; and liesuU's these tlic town is am]>ly snp)>licil witli 
friendly and sick soruties, [inrlly eoimccled with national 
organixatiuns, hut loi'gely conducted in association willi 
the various mamifactories. 

J/diiM/ifc/Mivs.—The manufactures of Birmingham arc 
almost infinite in their variety, and are mar^cl]ous in their 
ingi'iiiiity, whetlii’r ns reg.irds hniidieraft skill, the employ- 
iiicnt of seieiitifie. pnx-essca, or the application of in.achini ry 
totiie task of production. Binninglinm iKcssentiullyametal- 
working town. Other mamifaetiire.s Iwm’ been triial—the 
first (‘(>tton'S|iinning mill, for extunpie, was erected here hy 
.lohn Wyatt and I.S'wja J*aul in 17ol» —hut they have never 
taken nsit, and tin* pliiee has now for geiaTalioiis settled 
dowu steadily to metal working. Lclaml and Camden 
deserilssl its iron-work in the sixteenth century; in tlie 
seventeenth eeiitnrv travellers found Birminghain sliel- 
work dispersed over the C'onliiient; in the eightii'nlli cen¬ 
tury Burke s|MjkG uf the town as “ the toy-shop of Euroja*.” 
But since Burke's lime the mdiistries of Binitinghain haM: 
develojx-d enormously, until thi-re is no eoneeivalde use of 
metal, from the most precious kinds d<>wnw.ards, whieh is 
not represented in the thousands of f.ielories nnd work¬ 
shops sealtered throughout the town. 'I'lie earliest mami- 
factures were smitlis’ work uf all descriptions, including 
cutlery (a trade whieh InoB n«*w- migrated almost wlu.lly to 
JsjieffiehlJ. Then came the nu'king of arms—in the lii-st 
insloiiee snords, of which, so far Isw-h iu« tlu- civil wars, 
the Binninglinm cutlers fnrnuili<s1 many tliouMnda to tlio 
l*arlimnentaiTun trisips. Thou towards tliu close of llm 
31 
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W'vcintti^iitli mittiry )>otIi tnilitAry nii<l s|Mirtiuj;, 

TVHH iiitnxhicf'il, ni>«l Kinnin^'liuin bccaino tliu liumc of tliu 
;'iiii frmli-. 'I'iiix biiMiiioiia HU nt|>uUy llxU Im-Iwihii 
IHO'I mid IHIA till-vast imnibiir tif fin-nnns 

oirliiiii-H. mil] jiistols) wore Mippliod to tlio 
lui-iit. Apiiii, bi-lwi-oii till! <!ud of IK.'i l mul the b(';'iiiiiiii;'<>{ 
iHf)?, till- l>iriiiiii};haiii ('niiitiiikorH |>i'(Hiu('rd over i,U()U,0()0 
.nIjiiiiJ of iiriiiA4fur tlie ItiitiKli nml otlior ^oromiiivntH, 
TIh’M- won- llui fliniriMliiii^ ilayn of tlio inilitiiry nriiiH 
Iniilo, mill two fitoloricK, oiicli o:i]uibli! of tuniin^ iniL 
20110 Ktmui of amiH woukly, Ami fiiruibbcd witli tlie moi>t 
|><-rro«;t iiutoiiiatio ^iimmikiii;,' inurliim-ry, ivcie m-L tip (o 
iin-i-t till! (ioiiiAinl. Owiii;', liowovor, to tliu (U‘vu]opuii.-iit 
of till’ {pivmiiiiont fiiclnry at Kiillt-ld, to tlio iibtabluilmu'iil 
of fiirtoru-ii liyfon-i;;ii Koviiniiiumls, ami lo tbu coiiipiititiim 
of till- Uiiitoii Stntos mill Mclj;iiiiii, tlio military arms trAiIu 
til Uiriimi^'liam baa piuclinilly diud out. Soatooly an unlvr 
bai now (IKOy) bri ll ri-roivi-il for three or four years; imo 
of tlio f;reat aniis-iiinkiii!; ooiiipmiios is in lli|tuiJut>oii, ami 
llio fiiciorv uf the other is htaiuUiiff idb'. Bui tbou(;li tim 
iiiilitaiy tiaiU- is ^tom-, Binuin;;b.im still ki-ejm the s]s>rt- 
iiifi Kim traib- ami tin- nianufai'tiire of clicnp fiit-anns for 
i-xpiii1.itioii to Africa. Tin- i-xteiit of tliis tniile iitny bo 
iiiferroil from tin- fad that m-arly b00,000 gun and pistol 
ImiTi'lr. me piovi'il yeaily ul tin- pniof-honw—all Kims 
Is-iiiK ii-iiuiml lo pass Ibis lest iK-fimi ilicy eaii be li-Kally 
sold. Brass ami enjiper uorkiiiK is aiiotber tmilc of Krcat 
i-sti-iil in BinniiiKliam, ko'O'k i-mplnyuient to 10.000 or 
12,000 iHTKoiis, ami eonsiiiiiiiio (at a rotiKh e-sHmate) o\er 
£2,000,1100 wurlb of im-tal animalli. 'Die trade is divided 
into wvenil biancbcs—tin- iliief of tbem Ihuuk rabind 
bi'ASs'loiiiidiiiK, incImlinK all kinds of boiise-fittiiiKs, cbaii- 
•b-Iii-r making, bcdsleml making. c(-c1i‘siastical briLss work 
(wiiieli is aliiiast wliolly pnslu<-i-d in BiiiniiiKliAm), wire- 
lirawiiiK, tiilK-inakini'. slii|).s'hlu-alliiii^, plumbers’ and mivat 
bniss foumlitiK, ornaiiK-ntal work in cast, wrouohi, and 
]iii-ri!od brass-foniidiiiK, know it by its l-'n.'m;h ipime of 
CH/Vre /lo/i. liuii-workniK of Yurluns descriptions also 
Kives riiiploynii'iit to ii larKi: minibtT id js-rsons in tin- pio- 
lim-lnm of grates, ^as .and utlier stoves, engines of various 
kind.-, In-dstcitils, nliieli aie made by tlie niiliioii, nnd con- 
,dilate a K^vat export trade, liiiued K<>'alA, euanielled iron 
;;< 'hIs (kiu-wii a.s Imllow-ware"), ^c. thit nails arc made by 
in.it-bii'ciy in cnoimons ijnantitics ; maeliine-inmlu screws 
Jor < .11 |H'iiters' use nre larK<'1y produced—Birmiiigliain 
b.iMiiK a practical monopoly uf this trade; pins m-u also 
nude III woiiilerful aiiloiiiatie niiiebiiien-; and sled pens 
(first prudiii'Cil by Gillult ^ Mason in InOOlan- iinw made 
at the cxtrmirdinary rate of about 20,000,000 weekly, and 
Hr. low in prim- as 1|i/. per ktoss. .lewclry is one of tb« 
staple trmlcK of tlietoivii; Ibe ]iii>duetionH vary from the 
InKbesl dnss uf ait-uoik in Kold and k*’*'”* ilimn tu the 
very clio.a]ie6t J»t.aniis-d k'B jeuelr). Tlic trade euiploys 
iitsmt t<000 persons, and cniisiiines probably Xi,000,000 
iMiith of lliu precious metals annualU. Closeiy i-.imTieeted 
with this bruiicb is the doeho-pUti-il tuide, due to the 
}uilciits of Messrs. KIkiiiKton, taken out from 18o8 to 1K12, 
anil noweiniKtitotiiiKomi of tbu larKi-st biaiidies of iuduslry, 
ill the pi-uJueli'iu uf works of fme nnd oriiaiiieiiUiIart ami of 
domestic use. Button-inakiii^of nil kinds—doth, bilk, woisl, 
met ai, aud jHvirl—is still an lm|Hirlanl ti adu, tliouKh Ciermau 
i-om|K)titiuii bas interfcroil suiiously witli it. I’lipier inaebu 
making, ui trays, fiu-uilure, wurk-boxos, pniids for deeura- 
tion, is i-xli-imndy jinii-tibcd in llinuiiiKham; nnd the 
town is alsi> iioti-d for tin- exa-llc-m-o of its manufudni-u of 
the U-.st kiiiilb uf lablu (llie common pres.scd kinds 
are nut iiiade here), niul fur ild ccclvsinKtica! diuimsI-Kl.'iMt 
Work. AnioiiKst the other tnides w'bidi may 1«* reckoned 
nmiiiii'r.t leading brnndics of indnstry are e-olniiiK. dii- 
siiikiiiK, win* and other rope making, nickd and nippor 
retining, whip-inukhig, wuldlery and harncjis-iiiuking, rulu- 
making, weighing mndunc nitd scale uuiking, islgc tuold 


(exclnding ordiiiniy table eutlery). sewing mneliiiie making, 
niid bieycle-iiiaking. liidml it is impossible tu mention 
any funn of mctal-wnrking, or any coinbinntion of metal 
w-itli other materials, that is not jiraetised in Binningliaiii. 
In former days there were few large fnclorica, must of the 
work bi'ing dune by Binoll inuslerK ur by “out-workers”— 
that is, meu umpluyed 111 Uiuir own Inmies; but this isni- 
ditionisfast passing away, owing tu the growing use of 
iiiiiebiiiery, wbirli involves a heavy expenditure of r.apital. 
Consequently the town Is iiinv able to sbuw fae.turieH tut 
vast us uny in the kingdom, employing from SOU to nearly 
0000 workpeople in Bmgle eblablislimciits; lint tbu system 
of sin.all inanufactun-rs still exists tn a very large extent, 
and much of IhuiK.'stwurk is doiiuhytheni. 'I'lie workmen, 
os n rule, eani high wages—higher in the nvir.'igi' than 
lliosc uf any other iiiduslrin] cunimuiilty; they live invari¬ 
ably ill seiwniiu lumsi-s. many of tliem (through building 
siK-ieties) Is'ing the owners of their dwellings; nnd gene¬ 
rally 8|H*iikjiig they are ii-inarkublu for iiildlip-iicc uiul 
good etuidm-l. Slriki-s nni very rare in Binningliuin, tlie 
cumjnirativdy few tnides' nnions which exist here being 
able to adjust disputed ijuestiuiis by friendly m'rangomcni 
betn (Sill iniLsters nnd men. 

Birmingham is the reiitre uf a gieat railway and cunal 
system—tin- i^aidon and Nortb-wiwtern, the Miinand,niid 
the Great )Vesteni roiim-cting tiie town with all p.arls of 
the eountry. Thu two first-muuea eomfumies unite in tbu 
Central SLitioii in New Stn>et—a vast building at present 
euvm*d with abingle-spau muf, 1100 feel lung, 212 fi-el 
wide, and HO fis-t high. This station is now (lHH,‘t) in 
pnM'e.sK of eulargenient, at a cost of over ami its 

area will he more liian ilimhied, the new station absorbing 
M-ventI streets in its mighbuurhood, aiid iieeosbitiitiiig ux- 
teiisivo alteratiuns in the middle uf the lowii. It is now 
np|irieiehed by long tunnels, nortli and south, through 
which more tliiui fiOO tmiiis pass in the cuursi- of the day of 
twenty-four himrs. The Great Western Ifcdlway has ita 
own station in Snow Hill; nnd nil threi-eompatiies laive 
siqinrate statioux iu the outskirts uf the town for gissls 
tr.-itlie. Thu eainal system, hegnn so far liaek ax 1707,was 
gre.ally extended by Telfurd and others duwii to 1H20, and 
now gives faeilitii-s for the carriage of heavy goods, coal, »tr., 
to and fruiii all tliu priiiclpal districts uf the kingdom. 
Much uf the ti-uflic, buwever, has Is-eii transferred to tliu 
itiilwnys, and suvurul of the canals have passt-d into their 
Jiaiids; blit the eaiial system still remains an important 
fiK-tt>r iu (he prosperity uf the town. 

I'liMic iiitildhiffs.—Ill aiUlitiun to tbu Mason College, 
the Miilhiiid Institute, and the free libraries already iiieii- 
tiuned, tliu r.liiuf publie. Iiuildiiigs .are tbo fuliuwing:—Tbu 
'I'own-hall, built in 18111, elissio ib-dgii, of the Coriullimii 
order. The iimterial is gray Anglesey innible, left tinpo! 
isbed. The rliii-f exterior feature is n range of eolminu 
going round lliu building, testing on an arched plinth, and 
sup)K>rling a buldly-iiefiigned pediinciil, The extruinu 
(exterior) length U KKi feet; bn-udtli, 104; lieight, Hti. 
Thu jirincipal room (enpablc of seating 0000 persons) is 140 
feet long and 00 feet in breadlli nnd la-ight; nreliitiHits, 
MesbVH. linuBom & Welsh (hlr. Hunsum vvns the invi-ulur 
of the “ Hansom" cab). The Couucil-houM* (neur the 
lowa-hall) provides aeco-.iinuMlaliun for the nmnicipal 
ollicus; iho council cluutibcr is a very nublv yi>uni,an(1 tiiurft 
lire exteuhive suites uf tceeptiun-roums fur use in iiiuuieipal 
I'literlulmuents. The prmui{ial front (to Culinuiu Row) is 
20G feet long; tbu height to the central pediment, 90 feet; 
and the total huiglil tu the tup of tliu dome, 102 foet Tho 
o^hcr fronts are (Congreve Slreol) 122 feet npd (Eden 
Plaeu) J fit) feet, 'rho architect is >Ir. Yeuville 'I’homason, 
XOi-mingbiim. The building is now (ISKIt) lieiugcompleted 
by tbc erection, on tlio Kdmund Street front, of ofliccs for 
the corporation gas depurtimmt, witli u lofty clock-tuwer at 
the Congreve Street angle. Above these offices proviniou i& 
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mndo fur n free urt gnliurf, whicli nill ]iavo uboot 300 fi-ct 
of length. Tilt) cost of the whole hiiiliUiig. when finished and 
fitted, will probably roacli orcr i.'300,<M)0, cxclindre of the 
Rttv. Tlio (icncral I’ost-olIieH, Paradise Stroet, a plain 
building, with a sorting-room 100 fwt by 4Q feet; in the 
public lial] of the )H>st-onice is A iiutrbK* stiitur of the Into 
Sir Rowland Hill (sculptor, Mr. P. Hollins). Thu Market 
Hall, High Street, opened in lS3r),cnst nearly £70,000; 
dimensions—length, 365 feet; breadth, 108 feet;- height, 
CO feet. It contains 600 stalls for vendors of fruit, floverti, 
vegetables, meat, iish, &c. The Exchange liiut a frontage 
of 63 feet to New Street, and of 180 feet tu Stephensun 
Place; the grnund floor is let in shops, and the upper 
fluom for oflicos. Thu gn'at room used for tlio Exchange 
is 80 feet long by 70 wide, and 23 high. The building also 
(sintniDS a large aaseiubly-room, used for concerts, &c., a 
restaurant,and tin: offices and inectiug-ruoiii of theCliamber 
uf Ctimmerce. I'he design is Gothic, the princijml fabric 
being a cuntrul tower lUU feet higli. 'I'lx’ I'lxcbnngo wjta 
••[toned in .Tatiuary, 1K65; ni-chitcet, Mr. E. Ilolmos. 1'hc 
Great Western .\reod«, con»trticf«i in 1875 (arciiilw.t, Mr. 
W. II. Word), is 400 feet long niid 40 feet bigb, rising in 
the central dome to 7,5 feet. It CDiUiiiiiH forty-two shops 
on the ground floor and Hie K;mic iminbiT in tlie gulleries. 
Aiiiitbcr anude, i>f still larger diinenhieiis, is idsiul tube 
eDnstnietitl; and a tliird, much Kiiinller. leads fnan Cnr- 
|HimtI<»i Street to (^ninon Slri'ct. The I’uhlh: Olliee, 
Moor Street, is the seat of Hie niiigistrates' scssiuns, and 
Hie quarter-BeBsliins are held here. 11 hii.s four court-rooms, 
two of which are daily hmsI, Thu gaol, erected by the 
burongli authuritie.N, hut now transfemsl to the gorcmmeiit, 
is ut Wiiifcoti Green; it is capable uf receiving 500 prisoners 
on tlio septrntc system. The lunatic asylum Is ulso at 
Wliison Green; niiuther asylum fur ehnniie coses h.^s been 
••reeled at Uul>e»y on the Liekey Hills. Tin* workhouse at 
Uirnungliiun Heath is cajHible of coiilaining nearly 2000 
inmates; sejsiniti' m-IusiIs, arrnngi'd as cottage homes (ahunt 
thirty childieii in each), ore pruvided at Mnraloii Green for 
the pauper children. 

litnrntim and .Imasewentif.-—Means of opeu-nir recrea¬ 
tion iiru alTurtled bynumernos parks and gardens Is'Iongiiig 
to the corporaliun. These arc—Aston Park, 40 aeies, in 
the mitre of whicli stands Aston Hull, built by Sir Thoinns 
Hulte, in the reign of .Tames I. Tlic p.ark and hall were 
aeqnircil by the corporation in 1858, and were oisaii'd hy 
the queen on the lotli of .Imie in that year. Adderley 
Park, Ut ncrcH, given by Sir C. Adderley (now Isird Nor¬ 
ton), with a hnilding uwhI as a fm* library; Galthorpc 
Park, 31 acres, given b^ I.ord C.dtliorpo, & large hnid^mncr 
ill I'hlgbaston; Gmnion Hill Park, 57 acres, and Siiiallhcalh 
Park, 42 m-vi-s, b'dli given hy Miss Uyland, of Bnrford, 
Warwieksliirc, a ie]>n-b(’iitittivc of an old Birmingham 
family; Biuhnry Street Gardens, 4 acn-.s, given by Mr. W. 
Middleiimre; Higligatc Pnrk, 0 acres, uiid Summcrfield 
Park, 12 nea->, both bought by the corpomtioii; Park Street 
(iardeiia, 4 aeres, and St. Mary’s Gardens, 3 acres, IhiHi 
•' f them cliiireliyards transfiTreJ to the vurpomtiua hy a 
local Act of Parlrniimtit, and laid out as pleasure-p-ouiids. 
The Ihirough Os meter)' at Wittou, 105 acres, is also (ipcn 
for public use. Nunit Tous plots of ground, at street corners 
ami •)tlnT open spaces, arc aiiniiged os public gardens, and 
trees nre [ilunted abnig many of flic strocU and ruiuls, 8<-at» 
and drinking fountnins being placed nt intervals. Thu 
corponitiun has four sots f>f baths, each having large 
swimming-baths, in difTerent juirts of the town. At Edg- 
haston there in a subscription Botanic Garden, of 16 oerca, 
with laigc ranges of glass-liouscn; and nt Aston tlicro are 
oxteusivu jileanure gardens (open on payment) adjoining 
Aston Park, and known as the “ Lower Gronnds." These 
are largely used for flower shows, football and cricket 
matches, &e., and they also coiitMu a large and handsome 
theatre. In the borough there aru two theatres, the Royal 


and the Prince uf Wali-s; a third is in course of erection. 
There are also Uircc large music-halls and several smaller 
ones. Musical societies aru numerous, some of tliem having 
2(10 to 300 members, all trained TocolistH or instrumental 
performers, from whom the bund and elionis of the trien¬ 
nial festiviils are largely «lerived. So mucli is inuBlo 
practised in Binniiigliain tliut no week totssus during tin: 
season withmit oim or more concerts. Gjieaj) enneerts of 
high order arc given each S.nturday in the Town-hall, by 
a nmsicnl absucintion fonmsl for that jmrposc. 

Mititllaw.ouf.—Tlie daily ticwsjiajiers are, The Pai/;/ 
Poft (Libenil) and The. liailr/ fiir.Hte (C'-unservativ*-), 
both uf whiidi lire morning papeis; and llieie mv aW 
one or two cvemng pajieiK. Tliero me two w«-ikly 
}ia|s'rs, H'leXfy /‘ogf (.Saturday), Lilsinil, and JJirald 
(Thursday), ncutml. Two •* satirir.il ” pnjHT.-* are also pnh - 
lislied weekly, and one muntlily. TLeru arc two monthly 
liuiipiriues, one in mnnr-eliou with Miison (’ollege, and unu 
with the Institute; and one qnarterl), issued by the Gen- 
tral l.iternry AsKiM'intiun. The Arehoiologicnl section of 
the lustitnte, the HiNl«iii'.al Society, and the Philosopliind 
Swktty also [luhlish Hieir “ Transiwtions.’’ Them aru 
ulevun h:iukb in Biniiingham; .md six piineiptl clubs, two 
LilMiral, two t'onservative, imd two uuu-politi«U; b<‘Hide>. 
iminenius iiiiniir clubs, butii social nml jnditicid. Tlicre 
urn twenty-s(-v<‘n masonic lodges in llie town. Thu publie 
staliHM .mv I'umenms; they comniunioralo Nelson (Wost- 
macott), Pe<'] (llulliiis), Pricbtley (\YiIIi.amsuii), Tliomas 
Atlwoiul (Thomas), .lames Wall (Munro), (M■•)rg^ Dawson 
(WiKilner), .Tosejih Slmgis (Thomas), Sir Rowland Hill 
(Hollins), the late I’linee C-onsort (Foley), and her Mnji-sty 
lliu Qnei’n (W<siliier). Thu town .also [wsscsm-s Toley’a 
original iinxlels of the statues of Goldsmith and Burke, cost 
hy bh'ssrs. Klkingion fur erection at Dublin. At tli<- rear 
of iLu Town-hall there is a handsome meinoria] fountain, 
with portrait iiiedulliuii, ereeted to eomuicinonite the muni- 
eipid siTVicus of Mr. .ioscpIiGlianiberliiin; and in the hall is A 
line bust of Meudelssolin by Huilhis, placed tlieru in com¬ 
memoration of llieproduetion of the'’ K)ijiili”in 1846. Thu 
government ofliecs mid buildings In IHiminglium aru the 
County Court, the Probate Registry for Warwickshire, the 
Inland Revenue Hffiee, the hinaU-anns pruof-houso of 
the war department, the assay oflivu for gold and silver 
plate, the js'st olliee, the g.T>l, and hiirraeks fur cavalry. 
There in aisii n volnnteer rifle corps (the Ist Warkwick- 
sliiie), 120(1 f.lroiig, wliieh 1ms its sjM-ehd armour)* and 
drill-hall. Cattle .and dog shows nro held lUiminily, the 
former in Ringh-y Mall, which e.overN an an*a of 1^ acre, 
and the hitter in ('nr«un Hall, the main exhibition room of 
•vliicli is 103 feet by tU feet. 

BQt'NAH, a hill in the cast of Perthshim, Sooilnnd, 
158(1 feet high, on the south side of tliu town uf Diinkeld. 
It wa.'< formerly part vf a roy.d forest. One of the opposite 
hills tu the S.E, is Dmisiiume, with some remains of the 
iisnr|x.'r Miiclielii’u eustle. Both Rinium Wood and Duusi- 
louivureiminortalired in SlmksjM'are'fi tragedy of Muebclh,’’ 
"Feai not till Uiniain 
1 ennir. (• > Diitisinaiio." 

BIRTHS. REGISTRATION OF. By the Births 
and D«*aths Registration Act, 37 & 38 Viet. e. 88, it is 
reqniretl that in the ease of uvery child burn olive it is the 
duty of the father mid inuther, or where tliese aiT uuablu 
tu fulfil (he duty, of the uee.npicr td tJiu hoinu', and of each 
jwrwjn pn-sent nt the birth, and tin; jn-rson having charge 
of the child, to give notice to the registrar of the district 
within forty-two days. If ivquired by the regiatrar Uiu 
dnr of the birth, the tmine (if any has bt*tn given) of the 
child, the iuinie, stirname, nml ]}rofcssion of th» father 
(except where the child is illegitiiivilc), and the name and 
maiden Bumame of lin: mother must .also ho given, and tho 
register signed hy the person giving the inlonnation. 
When* a child is illegitimately bom the registrar must not 
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rntiT in tlie rcj^stcr ilic nntnc of uny piTson an fatlier of 
th« child, unU-iiK al tbo joint request of tlio mother mid of 
tlic person who ocknowiedf^cs the pAtcriiity. In nuch enno 
both persona must ei^n tlic repntcr. 

No fet! or reward can bo lawfully demnndril by the 
n‘{;lHtrar, niiloM* lie in ntquirvd to attemd at tlu* it-nidriiro 
of the infoniiniit^or the hm»«! when; the hirlli took pluec, 
when he is authorised to demand a fee of one shilllnj;. 
After the expiration of twelve moiillis a birth cannot he 
re{»ibtcred except with the writ leu nuthority of the TeKintrar- 
{^inieniL If, witliin twelve months after the iiiuiie of a child 
has iH'eii rei^Ktenal, ii dHTerr'iil or mlditioiiiil iiiUiic he ^iven 
to it in luiptinm, the piirvnt, ^'tianlian, or other pemuu may 
pa-8cnt a ccrtilienti- sipied hy the minbler who haptixwl 
tlio eliiid, and hy ]>ayinent of n fee of one sliillinf;, may 
liavo tlio name jiroiK-riy altered in the rej*i&ter, mid certified 
to the retiiMnir-Kiiiernl. 

'I'lie law of iScotland on this suhjeet is similar to tliat of 
Rui'huid, with tin additioiiul iiro^isioii that wiiere a eliild 
in registered ns iH-iii^ illegitiiiiulely liorii, and the parents 
snbM-quciitly iiiarr}', tlie entry must be correded iit the 
aiiartiin by a note rceordiiiR sneli iiiairia^'. 

BIRTHWORT. See AitisTOi.iu.'iiiACK.K 

BIS'CAY, BAY OF, is that porlion of tiie Allanfir. 
Oianiii wLk-b washes the unrthevii eoiust of Sjiaiii, and diviilen 
it from the wcsteni eoast of iT.uicc. Its ojieniii^, wbicli is 
lUnvled to the N.N.K., measured hetween llie two cxtnmie 
jioiiitfi, Ca]K' Ortepil and the Isle of Ouc.ssnut, is about 400 
miles wide. Ituui the ojieniu^ the bay {;raduiitly heennu's 
narrower, the eoast of Kninee treiidinf; t" thf S.lv., while that 
of Simiii continues m»r1y in a due enstern dii edion. A line 
•drawn from St. Jean de I.uz, situated nl the w<‘sleru ex¬ 
tremity of the I’yn'Hws, to the middle of the opening of tlic 
gulf, would measure about d<M> miles, which is the length 
-of tlic gulf. Tlio shore.H whieli inclose this bay vary greatly 
in chumeUr. Ik'ginning with ('ape (trtegal, mid continuing 
along the whole nnribeni coast of Spain, they are rueky and 
elevated, soiuelinieK rising to several bundre^l fts't, and cut 
■by numerous short inlets, wliicb in several places form ox- 
■n-Ilent bariiours. This rocky coast extends upwanls of di)0 
miles. The slionu of France jnescut a diiTen-nl aspeet. 
l-'nmi the Iiidiilt!>(Ki to the Ginmde, upwards of ISO miles, 
they .arc smidyaiul low, lined hyan uniiifemiiiti-d series of 
sandy downs, hy whieli iiuitierous lakes are. sepomted from 
the sea. There is not a single harbour on all this coast 
except those formed hy the embouchures of the rivers Adoiir 
mid OIromle. To the N. of tiio Gironde the short* eoiitinnes 
to be low and marshy, but nt no great distance from the 
bunch a fine undulating eountry euiniiiem-ey. This kind of 
coast continues as fur ns the Itay of kloihilian and the I’cii- 
insulaof Quibemn, ab<iut 2ll(l miles. Then'mniiiderof the 
French coast along the Ray of Riseay, about 120 miles in 
length, Is moderately high, being roeky only in » few places. 
Ill this part, there are soveral giKid liailHiurs. 

No isbinds or rocks occur nlmig the coast of S[>ain, nor 
nlong that of Finncn S. of (he Giiniidc. Rut to the N. of 
this liver, nt no great distance from the slioie, iiri; the isles 
of Oldniii, ltd, Noirinoulicr, and Ronin, nil of which an; 
nilhcr low and marshy. Tlie rocky island of It'Veii lies 
further from the shore. West of the Ray of (RiilHToii tho 
islnuds on; smaller Imt more uumeroti.s, and tlie ns'ks fro- 
qnent, 'J'he most coiiKiderablo isbiiids are Relic Isle find 
the rocky ami almost inucCCKsjble Oucssant. 

The rivers wliicli nin into the Ray of Riseay on the roast 
of Sp.'uii have » short course, so that here the basin of the 
b.iy extends only a short distance inbiiid. Rut it is other¬ 
wise in France. Here the basin of the bay compiises inon* 
tlinii half the surface of France, including tlic liasiii nf the 
I^iire, which extends ‘JUO niilos iul.ind, iintt (hove of the 
Garonne, tlio Adour, the Chim'utc, the Sbvrc Niorlaise, the 
>')IaiDo, and tiie Rliivet. 

Tho commerce carried on in tlic harbours of the Ray of 


Biscay is considerable. Spain, however, furnishes only a 
small purriiiu of the exports, owing to tho difficulty of trans¬ 
porting heavy commodities to the mast from tho interior. 
From tlio inland provinces only wool is brought to tho ]iorts 
of Santander and Bilbao; tho produce of the coast itself is 
not considerahle, and consists chielly of fraits. Rnt moro 
tlinn lialf the pnidiicts of the soil of France, ami nearly thn 
namo portion of its manufactures, arc e.xjxirtod from tho 
harbours of Bayonne, Bordeaux, Rochelle, and Nantes; and 
largo quantities of foreign merchandise are reccivwl hy 
the same ports. 

The navigation of this pari of the ocean would 1 h< easy 
and safe, on account pf the great width of the bay and the 
alxtcnco of rocks and shoals, if its waters during strong 
wfsteiTi ami north-wcslem winds were not extremely agi¬ 
tated, and formed into high, simrt, am] broken waves. On 
this account it is nearly ns much feared by navigators ns 
the Cape of Good Hope. This effi-cl is mainly produci'd liy 
Uie iHiculiar form of the hay, but is probably wnni-timcs in¬ 
creased by (]i(! cuiTcnt whieli runs along the whole of its 
sliorcs. This enn-ent origiiiate.s near Capo Orlegnl, and 
runs along tiie norlhern shores of Spain ami western shnre.s 
of Fraiiec, to the point where the Ihiy of Risaiy and the 
Rritish (!ii:uiiiel join. Shooting across the mouth of the 
latter, it skirts luid sometimes incloses the Scilly Isluiuli-. 
It then bi‘nd.s fiiilloT W,, and appisuiclie-s the roust of Ire¬ 
land, hi'twccn (lajK' Carnsorc and (Jape Clnir, wliencc it runs 
to thu S.W. and ti., till it joins the North African current. 
This current is liimlly pm-epliblc after a long interval of 
iiiislerate winds; hut after hard and contiminl gales from 
tilt! west it IB felt in considcralde strength nt tho Scilly 
Ir.lands and the soutliem eoo^it of livloiid, and causes on 
Ixitli points grc.at loss of life, anil iiropcrty, when > easels 
have Ik'cii carried out of their wav hy it and tlilck wcntiior 
jirovuiits their setting tlicmsidvcb right hy an observation. 

BZS'CXGUA, a seaport town of Soullicni ItiOy, in Um* 
province of Ron, on a rueky pmiuontury on the Adriatic. 
12 miles K.$.E. of Borlottii and 13 miles .S.E. of Tmiii. 
Pojiulalioii, 22,000. A railway roimei'ts Riscegliu witli 
the Gulf of Turaiitu on tho one hand, .and with Anc.«na 
and till! (!cutrid and north Italian lines on the other. The 
town is BiUToundcil hy lofty stouo walls, and is ill built. 
It is the seat of a bbsliopric, bus a cathedral, two collegiate 
and SOUK! other cliun'hos, a public scliuul, a hospital, and a 
tiiiH thiiitre. Its port admits only kiiiiiH vessels,and it liax 
liUlo trade. It has nuiiierons reservoirs ami cIsUtiib cut in 
the solid rock, and arclied over, for tiic collection and pre- 
sei-vution of (iic rain-water, the place being entirely desti¬ 
tute of springs. It is BUpp^cd by wmiu to be the Natiolum 
of the I'eutiiigeruiu Uibles, but otlur crities contend that 
its ancient name was VigilUe. 

BtS'CUIT, a kind of broml nsually made in the form 
of lint cakes, and pierced with boles, to insure the complete 
evaporation of moisture in tho baking, whieli is necessary 
for jircserving it during long voyages. Biscuits arc used 
on land as u kind of luxury, hut nt m-n they arc un article 
of tlin first nect'Hsity, since bi'cod, in the mom urdiiiary 
fonii in which it is used on shure, would .speedily become 
muiildy and unfit fur food. The name bNcuit (twice bokinl) 
is evidently derivid from the nature of the prorcsscs to 
which this kind of bread was formerly subjected. Tho two' 
hukiiigs tlieii used aiT no lungnr fmiiid necessary, but the 
name, although thus rendered inapjiropriulc, Im la'on con- 
timu**!. Tlie same name is appUeil, inappropriately also, 
to several articles mode by coDfcctioners,'sucli as sponge 
biscuits, Naples biscuits, &c., whieli arc swcetcocd with 
sugar, and are not rvdnced by baking to thu state of dry¬ 
ness which is a necessary quality of biscuits in ilioir ordi¬ 
nary form. Uiscuits for use ns Hhip-hrciid am nsu&lly mndu 

of the dicaI of wheat, from which only tho coarsest hmn 
has been separated. Tho processes of mixing, koooding, 
stampiug, and baking by hand were brought to an almost' 
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macliinc-'llko degree of rapidity aud regularity in the great 
bioeait manulaotunes catabluibed by goveniinoot for sap* 
plying tbo Dritinh navy; but of latw yunra Uiey have been 
atill further perfcclul and facilitated by the iiitroductioti 
of mnchincry, by which the dough in ttiurunghly mixed and 
rolled ont into elieetx about 2 yurda long anej I wide, which 
lire Ktampod at one Ktrokc into about sixty hexagonal bis- 
niits of aliout six to tlie pound, in such a manner ua to 
liuiTu the bufKciently Mitierciit to be put into the oven 
us olio piece, tboiigh wben baked the biunnila aru easily 
(wparated. During the la.st. few yean* great iinpmvemeutH 
have been inode iu tbeir innnufiuitnre. The hexagonal 
shape IniM hevn Buhbtitutad for thu vireulnr, iM-caiisc itoOocts 
n saving of tiinu and material, and of sjiaco in packing. 

BlS'Cim, m pottery, is a tenii applied to nrticleH 
which boro Ix-en only oiiee Iniked or burned, uiid li:ivu 
not yet rtitiivod tlio glozo or vitruuiis coat with whie.li most 
artides of porcelain or earlhciiMitiR arc eovereti. Thu inunu 
upiJeurs to l>e given owing to tlie reM'iiiblanec of biirli 
wares, in colour and texture, to sliip-biead. lliHrnit'Wai'u 
is ]>enneable to water, whidi, howiier, it inibi)K-s witliont 
niideigoing any altiinition of texlnre; and owing tn this 
<{u:ility it is used f<>r vcsmOs in wliicli ihiids arc cooled by 
uviijNiration from tlic onter Kiirfaee. 

BU'BABKKN is the connuuii name of several IriUex 
which inhabit Die mountain desert belwini the valley of 
Die Nile and tlie lb'll Sen, The trilH's eiimprised under this 
iianio arc iiiastcis of tlui di'sert lying initwcrn Dm Wudy 
Nnhy (almut ‘iP N. hit.) to the iimnth of tlio AtUnm or 
T.o'nxu;; blit Ihcv an* also found to the N. of Wady Naby, 
where Diey .are mixed with the AKilnlu tribes, to whuin Die. 
enuiilry N. of Wady Naby is einisidered to iK-ioiig. To thu 
S. sonie of the Itisharven triU'S are met wiih as far as 
Mossnwa (lit''N. lot.) on the lied Sea, and hem they am 
iiuxed with their soiitliern iieighlM>urs, the Ilndeiidou. In 
their inaiiner of life they me Jhiluiiiiis, though evidently 
nut «if Arabian origin. In winter they ]HiKlore Dieir eninds 
and sliot'p on the iiiotnitiiins inuir the iied Si'ii; hut iu sum* 
iiicr, when the giass is dried ii]) in thu desert, they deseumi 
to tlie Nile to feed their cattle on'thu lievhnge along the 
hunks of the stn-aiiH. 

BlS«triu**uix (^UinkeHpmv). the ancient eajiilal of 
Itunkiira district, Hungol, under its native nijnhs—imw a 
inunu*i}Hdity, and thu must populous town iu the district 
—i.s sitnatisl a few niitea i-imtli of the Dliidkisnr lliver. 
Ilisliimjmr is onu of Dir prmci|ial seats of coiimiurec in the 
lUiikiim disiriet. The chief exports are rice, oil-seeds, 
Ine, cotton and silk eloth. and silk eiwoons; the imports, 
Kiiglisli pui'es-piocls, salt, lobuceo, spices, cuniu-uuts, mid 
jiiilses. 'i'liu town rniitaiiis n large weaving ]Kiputatiun, 
'uid is noted for the iiiuuiifncture of eottoo and silk cloths 
of line (juality. llosides Diu intnal puhlir oiBccs, there uru 
several Milnxilii, a number of Hindu tuinplus, mid tioniu 
Mohaiiinu'dnn inoMpics. Ancient UisLimpor, if we inuy 
piiL any trust in the iiatho I'ltroniclnrs, was a magniih'cnt 
city, “more lieiiutifid tlmii ttiv iKiuitifuI houses of liidm 
in he.'ivtn." It was forUliod by a eonncvlod line of air- 
toius and bastions, 7 miles in length, w'ith small cirriihir 
niTclina covering many of thu eurtaina. Thu ciliidul lira 
within the fortiiieutions, and hero was situated the iialteu 
of the injaliH. The population iu was 18,01)0. 

BISHOP, the nniiiu of tliat snjH'riur order of pastors 
or miiiibleis in the ('hristiun Clinrch wlio exercise aiiperiu- 
tundeiico ovur the ordinary ]iAstor8 within a curtain district, 
called their we or diixxise, and to whom aliw bulongs tliu 
pcrformancu uf ordination, consecrutiou (ur dudiratiun to 
religiuns pnr]iusra) of persons or places, and finally cxcoiii* 
municntloii. 

The word bishop is corrupted (irueic, Fpincopm Wenmo 
tpitcoptu wiicn thu Ijitins adopted it. They iutiMdiiued 
it among tho Snxons, witli whoiii,hy losing something both 
at the bcgimiing and tho end, it become pitcop, or os 


written in Anglo-Saxon uhameters, Uirc«!op. OUtcr modem 
languages retun thu Urevk tenn slightly inodiliud, os the 
Itolion vescoeo, Spanish o&ispo,aud Wench ere7tie, os well 
as the (lermnn biidinf, Dutcli bin$chf>p, and Swedish bukop. 

Tho word epiaciipw lilendly signities ^'an inspector or 
Kn]Hirinteiideut," and a bishop is an uvi-rscx'r, uvvrhwker, 
superiiiteiidciit in the Christian Church. As a tithi it cor- i 
tainly dates from ajmstolic times, but there arc difTerent^ 
tliisirieK 08 to tliu fimetiuns of the oRico in Uiu primitive 
ehureli. Aeconling to the episcopal Diwiry nmiiitniued by tho 
Anglican, (lirak, and Jloiimu Ciitliolic Churches, tlio bisliopx 
are the direct spiritual suceesaors of the a}M)Htlra, ond liOTii 
been from the eailiest times on urder distinut and BujHirior 
in nulliority to the pn'sbytery. It i-s asserted that the first 
bisliops were a]>}Mniiti‘d to their ollice, and to the distrie.t 
wlii-re it was to be iiiaiiiUiiied, by the nfwstlcs themselves, 
niid Diut the spiritual power and Authority has bi'eii liauded 
down ill iitibroken line ever sine<‘. Thu bisliops itiuiie liovu 
Diis piiwiT of ordiimtion in the (-hiireh, and their uAieu ix 
aliwtiulely nueessiuy to its eimtinuniiee. 

IJy the .advoeates of the opjMising tliisiry—the I'reshy- 
tcrians—it is dt-einred that no trace uf uny Mieli order is to 
Ih* fmnitl cither in the New Trataiiicul or in the history of 
the earliest ]MTiod of tin-ehiireb. Aiwording to tliis view 
tbm* was at first no distiiietiun between )ire»bytur mid 
bisliop, the terms la'ing iim-iI xynoiiymously, iMitli tiLle.s 
Icing applied to the Mime iiursoim; tliey are never ul this 
perksi UM'd together as if they weir applksl to distinct 
orders, iiml that liislmps and deaeoiis are referred to in thu 
New 'J'eslaiDi'i.t ns llidugl) they iiiehideil all Die uilieers of 
the ehureli. Tlieir has UrU \er\ muelicoiitrovcisy betwiH-n 
the iiilvncates of tliese ditlereiit tbeuries, with Dm result 
that each sklc regarilx ils eicsi' as fully proved, but is ijuitu 
miublu lu eonvineu the oDier. 

Itlost of till- reformed ehnrrlies of the Continent iinvo 
ee.iM-d to maintain nii e|>iHe<i|>al order, imd the prvsbyterian 
theory is u]ibeUI in (•real Itiiti.iii not only by the ebtirelies 
taking tlint iiniiie. but also by most of lliu llidepemieilt 
ehuiebes. The e])iscoi>al tlieory is very strongly held in 
tlio Kasteni ami Itoman t'huiebes, ns it is also by the. 
(Miiireli of Kiiglaml; but wliile the lalidity of tho iirdera 
ill Dll- other cbm dies is admitted liy tin- ('lmr<-li of Kiighmd, 
the validity of her own is denied at least by the Kuiuun 
Catholic Cliureh. 

Tile episro^ailinu tlieory is not so niiu'Ii a <|Ueslion of* 
names o« that tbeir have ev«-r Us n Diiee disliuel <»rdRrs in 
file Christum Cliureli. AlUmugh the iiaiiies A>i«v>/>o» 
and yVcsfo/fi JVM wire to Mime extent used syiiotiymoiisly, 
niid signified tin* Kiinie otlar, tliix w.xh at a peiiod when tho 
upoiiloliu otbee was in full \ipmr. There weir then—1, 
ii]iOFtleii; 2, hmimpa or presliytein; fi, deacons. Ah thu 
apostleK ]His.sed away, however, those ddiTH who succeeded 
to the iidmiuistr.itivu ami otlier funetionH wliieli Iiad In'cii 
exereised by the njiostleH, but wbich weie md |H;isonal to 
lliem, eaiiie to fie s|M'eiillI\ culled i/i/sr-o^/oi, lut iM-ing 
overseevH of elders and deaiuiis as well oh of the faithful 
geiiemlly. TIiUh wr find Titus a|ipuiiiled by St. I'aHl, not tts 
an eliler of a eongivgatioii, but to ortlaiii elders In every cit)’. 

it would lie fnirigii to the purjioHeof thiswoik to tlefciul 
etllier ilew of the subject, iiml the arguments .aio too 
elalxirate and nuiiieruiis on both sides uf Diei^uestiuii to Im 
detailed here. Il umy be im-ntioued. ln-we%er, that wiiih* 
iu Die eontioversies of Dm past tim wm<ls of Die Now Tce- 
tauioiit, Die writingH of the fathers, and tlie influcnco of 
.ludaisiii linve all Ixv-n ean-fully considered. Dm injually 
impoitaiit jiillneii.'j of ]iaganiBiii uimu the early church in 
uidv now leeeiving the iilleulit)n it ile&erveii. 

A very vuiniiblv «-untrihuti<ai lu Dm liisLury of Diis port 
of the subject is to im found in the Uampton Lectures for 
18 K 0 ,on“liarlyCliristi.'ui Orgimizalion," by Edwin Hatch, 
M.A. In hiB introductioii he remai-ks;—‘'With probably 
HO Mingle excvptiuu, the nmnes of ChriiitiaD iustilutiuns ami 
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CbriBtian officer! Arc eliarcd by Uiiim in common with 
institotiun! ontirido Christinnity. These resembUneca hAvo 
olwAja been admitted, imd liavo to some extent long been 

* investigated. But evldeiieo which has not been thoronghly 
invesUgab-d nuti) recent years, and evidence which bon only 
within reccint years come to light—especially in tltn nidm- 

^peachablo funuonnscrlpttons—has kIiuwii tliat the resem- 

'blanccs arc not mmly general but In conformity 

with tills guiding principle, the (}u<'Ktiuim, What in its origin 
WAS thn Christian society? and Wliat worn tiic primitive 
conccptioiiH attaching to the of liishop, presbyter, 

anddeoi'nn? nro AiihwmMl hj liir. Hutch])artly fromCliris- 
tian and Jewish hut largely from such cviduiice os 

remains to ns conreming the orgnni/jilinnof oIIkt societies 
or corporations c.iistiiig aidu by side with the Christian 
societies in the Roiimii world. The bisly of officers in n 
Christian eommuuity curres]Kiiidc'd to tlio commiltou of an 
associntiiin, or to Ihv soiiato of a municipality. Many of 
the Christian luunes arc the s.'iinv os those commonly used 
in these two isunllcl societies. The officers of a tliristiiiii 
community, of a inumcljinlity, and of nii ufouH-iation were 
known eoIlH-tively by the coininou name of ordo; imlividu- 
ally n.s well as colliK*! ircly all alike were called pTc$buleToi, 
and “it is a legitimate iiifcruucc from the mass of existing 
evidence”—nn mfcrcm-c accepted bywritcisof almost every 
theological school — that they iverc nlsu all called cpUcopiA. 
The name epucopoi had, g«-Mcrally speaking, s^icchit refer- 
ciic-e to hii.'inciAl or iidiiiinistrativc functions. The com¬ 
mittee of a municiiKiI mniiito engaged in administering 
funds for a particubir purpose bec.-niiu for the time being 
tpufftpniy and in iinnierons instances the word is found 
appliinl to the rmnneial others of nii association ora temple. 
The epiaa>}UH of a Christiun community weru jimbably 
originally the receivers and ndmiiiistmtors of church funds. 
They w«m in the beginning members of the presbytery or 
council of elders—Uie name ftrftbutvroa is in the cnrliesl 
Christian limes hiterchangcabk* with that of (pUcopoty as 
has been often pointed out. The result towhich theM; con- 
aidentions lead Mr. Hatch is to 6up]iorL the vontentiun of 
the Tiesbytcriaus that the SjsxtLil digidty and authority 
assigned to tlic order of bishops is tlie gniwili of later timea. 

'ruming now to tin! consideration of the prestuit time, it 
tiuiy be ubNtrved that t]<e functions of a bisliop arc in all 
couutries nearly the same. In tlic Church of 1‘higlnnd they 

• arc—1, confirmation, wliicli is done in the presenoo of u 
bishop, who may be nndersbKxl in this coremuny to recog¬ 
nize or rennvR into tlic Chrixtiun Clmrch the ]>erM>iis lioni 
within his diocese; 2, ordinatiuu, or the appointment of 
persons deemed by him properly qnidihed to llic office of 
dcACoii in tlio clmreli.nnd .aftenvards of presbyter or priest; 
8, coiiHecration of presbyters wlicn liicy are appointed to 
the office of bishop; 4, dedication or conscerution of 
edifices erected for the jHTfominuee of Ciirlstinn bcrvices, 
or of ground sot apart for religions purposes, as especially 
for tho burial of the dead; o, InsUtntiuii or collation to 
vaciuit churchi-A in hisdioc-cse; G, Hiiperintcndeiiue of the 
condnet of the several paslont in his diocese in respect of 
morals, of ruKidene-i^ and of the porfonnamw of the puliiic 
Bm-iees of tho church; and 7, excommunication, and iu 
the ease of ministers deprivation and degradation. Those 
ore tho most umteriul of tho functions which have been 
retained by Cliristian bishops. In Plugland they ore also 
tbo medium of communication between tlio sowreign and 
people in respect of all nflairs connected with religion, and 
nre an important eonstitnent in the House of I^ordo. 

Wiiatevcr kind of a-ssonibly or council fur the advice of 
the king there was in the earliest times of tlio English 
kingdom, the bishops were cluef ihtsoiis in !t. The charters 
of tliu early Norman kiiigii nxnally run in tiio form that they 
aro gnuik'd by Die assent and advice of tlio hisliops as well 
u oDiors; ninl when tlie ancient great council became the 
modem I'urlinmcnt tlio blsbojis were seated iu the Upper 


House. It is ai^cd that they nit as barons [see Bauob], 
but tho writ of summons runs to Diem os bisliops of such a 
place, without any reference to the temporal baronies bold 
by them. In tho Parliament of 1C42 a bill was passed for 
removing tho bishops from their scats, but at the Restoration 
this Act was repealed or declared invalid, mnl tlio EngliDi 
bisliops have over since hod seats in the House of Lords. 

For the execution of many of the duDcs belunging to 
their high fnnetiun they have officers, as chancellors and 
other officials, who hold courts in the bishop's name. 

The election of bishops in the earliest Dmes was vcsietl 
in tbo people who coiistitiitod the Cluristian Ghurcli in tho 
city to which they were called; afterwards, when tlie num¬ 
ber of Christians was greatly increased, and there worn 
numerous assistant ^ircsliytcrs, in tho proshytora and some 
of tho hiity conjointly. But after a time (ho presbyters 
only suem to luivo exorcised tlie right, and the bishop wah 
elce.tod by them assembled in clinptcr. The nomination of 
such an important functionary was, liowcvcr, an object of 
great importance to the teinponil princes, uml tlicy at leiigtli 
virtnally obtained tbo nomination. In England there is 
still tho shadow of nn election by the chapters in the 
cathedrals. When a hibhop dies (lie went is ccrtliiiMl to 
tbo king by thu cli:i]i(er. The king writes to the chapter 
that (hey proceed to elect a succcksot; this letter is calletl 
the coH/yt* d'cHn. The king, however, Iransmils to them 
at the same time the name of Komo person whom he expects 
them to elect If within a short time they do not <-lec.t, (iio 
king may nominate by his own authority; if they elect any 
other than tho person named in the king's writ they incur 
the ]icnalticH of a pnemunire, whlcli includes fuifeilure of 
giNids, outlawry, and other cviIk. Thu bishop thus elected 
is coufirmed iiinler a royal commission, when lie takes (be 
oaths of allegiance, supremacy, canonical obedience, and 
nguiiist simony. He is next installed, and linally coii- 
seemted, which is pcrfunniil by the arclibishop or some 
otlicr bishop named in a cnnimission for the purpose, 
assisted by two other bishops. No person can be elected a 
bishop wliu is nndcr thirty years of age. 

In this country, and generally throughout Europe, an 
im-hbishop has his own diocese, in whicli he exercises ordi¬ 
nary episcopal fnnctlons, and also a aupi-riarity and a 
certain jurisdiction over Die bishops in his province, who 
ore sometimes called his suffruguns, tognthiT with some 
peculiar privileges. Tlie word or syllable arch is (he Greek 
element and denotes precedence or authority. Patri¬ 
arch is a compound of tho some dass, denoting the chief 
father, and is used in ecclesiastical nomenclature to denote 
A bishop who has auDiority not only over other bishops, 
l>ut over all the bishops of divers kingdoms or states; it 
is analogous in signitication to (ho word jmyic (pny^a), a 
bishop who lias this extended superintendence. 

Tlio word arfdiitpi$kopo»y or archbishop, does not occur 
till about or after the fourth century. Other terms by 
irhich an archbishop is sometimes designated are prunute 
and metropolitan. Tho first of these is formed from the 
Lnliu word primvt, “ Dio first,” and denotes stmplu pre¬ 
cedency, the first among tho bishops. The hitter la a I^tin 
word \metropolitan«») formed from Die Greek, which, 
render^ literally into Knglisli, would be the nuin of the 
metropoUa or mother-eitp —that is, tho bisliop who rceitles 
in that city wbicli contains tho cliiel cliurcli of all the other 
cliurcbc's within tho province or district in whicli he is the 
metropolitan. Tlio Greek word is metropoliten. 

Under Dio later empire tho nomo metropolis was applied 
to various cities of Asia, and oonfened on thorn as a DDo 
of rank. The Emperors Theodosius and ValentinUn con¬ 
ferred on Berytus in Pbconicia Die name and rank of a 
metropolia, “for many and aafficient reasons” (“Cod.,” xL 
tit 22, 21). Accordingly the bishop of a mcDupolis was 
called metropolitan (Gr. >netr<^ofit««), and tho bishop of a 
city which was under a metropolis was simply colled bishop. 
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All tho blaliApn, botli metropolitan and others, were subject 
to the archbishop nnd patriarch of Constantmnplc, who 
rccoivcd his insintetioDs In ecelRKtastica] matters from tho 
emperor (“ GkI.," i. tit. S, s. 42, 43). 

The omoant of suporintendcnco uiid control exerdsod bj 
the Archbishops of York and Canterbury over the budiops 
In tlieir respective provinces does not seem to be very accu- 
ratriy defined. If any bishop introduces irre^j^laniii'S into 
his diocese, or is piilty of scandalous immoralities, tiie arcli- 
bishu]* of tho province may, as it seonis, inquire, call to 
account, nnd punish. In disputes between a diocesan and 
his clei^ an uppt'nl lies to the archhisiiop of the province 
in oil coses excH'pt disputes respecting cunitoH* stipends 
(1 and 2 Viet. c. 10(1). Tlic urchbi8ho|> could of old 
up]K>int a coadjutor to one of ins sufiVagAns who wax infirm 
or inraimhle; nnd this power was c^mfimied by C & 7 Viet, 
c. C2, entitled "An Act tc» pi-uvido for tlio Performance 
«*f the Kpiscop-al Functions in ease of the Inc.ap.ncityof any 
Bishop or Archbishop.” 

The archhisiiop also nominates to tho benefices nr dig¬ 
nities which are at tho disposal of the bishops in his ]in>- 
viuci', if not filled up within six months fjx>m the time of 
tho avoidanee. During tlic vacancy of a sra he is the 
guardian of tlic spiritnaiities. 

Thu urrhhinhop has certain honorary disliiictions; hu has 
in Itis stylo the phrase *‘hy divine pn»vidcnce," hut tlie 
hisliop's style runs " )>y divine permission ;** and while tlic 
bishop is only installed, the nrclthishop is said to Ix' 
enthroned. The title of “ drace” nnd "Most Keverend 
Father in find ” is used in siioaking nnd writing to arch¬ 
bishops, ami bisliops Imve the title of " Lord” and " Bight 
Beveiend F'atlicr in God.” 

Tlie Arcbhishops may iionuiiatu eight clerks each to tm 
their chaplains, and bishops six. The Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury chiiins tho riglit of phudiig the crown upon the 
liend of (lie king at his cnronatioii; and the Archbishop of 
York eiaiins to perform tho same office for tlie noccu cou- 
xort, and he is iier perpetual clmphiin. Tlie Arclibisho]) of 
tbmterbtiry is the ehief medium of communication between 
tJie clergy and tiic king, nnd is consulted by tho king’s 
ininisters in alt nffiiirs toncliing the eerlesuBtical part of 
the cunslitiition. The two orclibisbops liavo preeudenco of 
4ill temporal peers, excejit those of the hlo^-ruyal, and 
except that the lord cimneollor liua place between the 
two riTcliblshops. 

After the arehbi»)mps, tho BishojM of London, Durham, 
nnd Winclioster hn>'o respectively procedonec, and then tlie 
bishops of both proviiiees, according to their seniority of 
consreration, or translation to an Englisli sue from tlint of 
Sodor and &ian, whicli ranks lowest 

St. Andrews is to Scotland what Canterbury is to Eng¬ 
land ; and while the Episcopal form nnd order of the Chureli 
existed in that conntry it was the seat of tho nrclibishop. 
tlmugh till 1470, when the pope granted him tlie title of 
urrlibisliop, he was known only as the Episcopns Maxinnts 
Se^itiic. In 141)1 the Bishop of Glasgow obtunod tho title 
of archbishop, nnd had three bishops placed ns sniTragans 
under liim. llutil about 1406 Uie Ait^bisliop of York claimed 
metropolitan jurisdiction over tho bishops in Scotland. 

In coimeotion with tho Protestant Episcopal Chnrcli in 
Ireland tlicre arc stiU two arrlibishopries and ten bishop¬ 
rics, ns no alterations wore made by tho Representntivo 
€lmn-h Body, incorporate*! in 1870, ^tcr tho discstaiilish- 
mont of the church. 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ireland consults of four 
archbiehops and twenty-four bishopa. 

England and Woles were, soon after the Reformation, 
divided by tho Roman Catholic Church into districts,” 
ever each of which a bishop was placed. But in 1850, 
in eonscqueiicc of a rescript tBsued by the pope, a eom- 
plote liierarcliy was directed to be formed in Great Britain. 
This created oonsidcmhlc agitation; nnd in August, 1851, 


the Ecclesiastical Titles Assninprinn Bill (14 & 15 Viet. 

& 60) was passed, hy whi<di all liriefs or rescripts of 
the pope eonferring any suvli jiiriKdiction or title weru 
declared v*iid; any person publishing sui-h lidl or r*wcript, 
or acting upon it, or assuming the lille of archbishop or 
bishop of any city *ir plncu w’ithiii the United Kingdum, 
was rendered liable to a peiiulty of £l<i0, to Is* rcc<ivered / 
in a cotirt of law, but cmly with the c^mSent of or by llie' 
attoniey-geneml in Fhiglniid or Trelniid, and Ihi- lotd 
advocate in Scotluiid. Tberi'wns never any eoniictioii 
under fliis A«l, and the titb-s were almost universally 
ascribed to the Roman Catholic dignit.'irit's by ineiiila-rs uf 
their own and other coinmnnioiis. In fact th<‘ Ael, wliieli 
hail berni passed hastily in a period of wnnewhat niin'afcou- 
able ]tanie, lisid iKTome so complete a dead letter that in 
1871 it was repealed. Ttierc are now one Roman Catholic 
archbishop and fourteen bishops in England and Wales,niid 
two nn'hbisliops and four 1>isiio|is in Seotland. 

In tho Brilisli colonies tho first blsltupric cve.a(eil iv.a.s 
(lint of Nova Seolia, in 1787, since wliieli (hey li.ive iv-en 
apjKiinted by the eruwn in most <if the principal w-ttk'- 
ments. In 1811 a bishop of the United Chun-h tif Knghind 
nnd Iruland was appointed for Jemsalcm. 'I'he riglil of 
appointment is alternately enjoyed by the rrowiis of 
I'nissin nnd England; but the Archbishop of (.'.'intorbiiry 
has a veto on (b.! Prussian app<>inlme)it. The Aei Viet. 

0 . (!, wns {iohsmI to enable (he Arelib!shoi>s of <^-lute^lMl^y 
nnd York, and sneli bishops as tiiey might select, to rouse- 
crate a foreign Inshop. 

Ill the Fipisci)]Md Church of the United States of North 
Auierini Die stiperior ^siwers of ehnreh govenmicnt smi 
vested in a rieneml or National Convention, whleh meets 
trieimuilly. Tlie Convuiitioii consists of two Houses. Tlie 
liishops sit as a l>udy in their own right, and form n si'pa- 
rnte House. The Ixmer House Is comiiosc*! of lay aid 
clerical deh'gates. Eacli dioeesc is npresenliMl by four 
laymen and four of the cIiTg}’, who arc ciiaited by local 
dioeesau convictions. Tiie lay mmbiTS nf tlie dioersnn 
ronventions are elected by their rcnpeelivccougn’gations or 
vestries, 'flic General Convention, amongst other things, 
has the jiower of rmnsing old or making new canons. It 
licars and determines cliargi's ngaiiibt bishops; receives and 
examines teBtiinonials from dioci-MUi conventions recom¬ 
mending now hishops, and decides upon their appointment; 
withont lliu ecrtiiirato of tlie Cicncrol Cimveutioii a hislioii • 
cannot be consecrated. The sittings of a General Couveu- 
tion ttsnally lost about three weeks. 

The Inslinps of the MethiKlist E])iseo|>al Church of the 
United States have no {lurticular provinre or district. 

Jiifho}>» in Partihv$. —^I'hts is an elliptical plirasc, nnd is 
to be Knppliod with tlie word Infidrlium. These aie hisliups 
who have no actual see, hut who arc considiTwl as if they 
hod, under the fiction that tiiey are liishop in snceession 
to those who wero the artn-al bishops in eities wlien* 
Christianity once flonrishi'd. IVlien a Cliristinn missionary 
is to he sent forth in the clinrarter uf a bishop into a country 
imperfectly Clm8finiiir.pd, nnd wImtc tlie eonvorls are not 
brought, into any regular elinveh order, the p<ij«i does not 
eonsoemtu llio miabiunary ns the bishop of that country in 
wliicIi his RCTvicoK nre rcquiretl, blit ns tlnf bishop of one 
of the extinct sits, who is iin]>po8od to have left his diocese 
and to Ih* travelling in Hiom! |Nirts. So, when England had 
hruken off /miii the Roman Catholic Chureli, nnd y*-t con¬ 
tinued its own unliniken serieH of bishops in the recognized 
English sees, it was, for Roman Catholic ccotesiostical 
affairs, divided into “ districts," over each of which a bishop 
was plaeed, wiio was a bi»hnp in parttbun. 

Suffragan liUhopn .—In England every bislmp is, in 
certain l icws of his eh.<imcter and position, regarded as a 
siifirngan of tlie archbishop in whose province he is; for in 
early times the title was given t<i nil provincial bisliops 
who gave their suffmgi's in tho synod summoned hy their 
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metn>]>u1<tan. But tbc nufTniptn binliup is ratlicr to be 
iniderxtiMiil uh a bUhnp in wb« wss admitted bjr 

tlic i'biKlish bisbopM liefore the Kefonnation to assist them 
ill (he performance of the duties of tliisir office. Wiiuii u 
bishop tiilfl'l Miirir tiif;1i oRIce of stain tJiu nsHistance of a 
fufTmpui was almost ossontial, and was proKably nsnnlljr 
ruuci'tluil bjr tlio pope, to whom suvli miittrm bolonjred, 
^ when usked for. * By the Aft of 2(i llunry Vlll. c, ld,t]ie 
title of suffnigaii bihliojHt wits viuiforri-tl upon u floss of 
1>cnK>iis who were styled vkorepitfOpi or <-<>iiiitry l>ihho]K<, 
in the nneient churcli. Tho pn-:uiil«lu of this Act roeites 
tlisit (in the Itefeniiali'in') “^khI Iowk Iiiul Ihhui nimic for 
ulecting and coiibecnitiii;' urr.bbishopK and bishops, but no 
provision l.ild Ihm-ii imide for sulFraj^nns whioli hod Imh'II 
lu-custonu'd lifi'f for tlie inoit- speedy udiiiinistnition of tho 
bAe.nunents and other devout tiling's,” &c .; (hendore it was 
unacted that tlie phiees following' should Ik* the sees of 
tiisliojis snflVo^an- vi». Bedford, liurwiek, Brid>;e\viit«T, 
llristoI.Cninbridtie. C-oleliester, Ibiver, St. (lemiiiins.Guild¬ 
ford, Glouecsler. Gninlhnin, Hull, Hiniliii^riioii, Islo of 
Wi^lit, TiiKwich. i.i'iei‘Kler, MarllKiroiiKli, Moulton. Notting- 
liuni, IViirith, Shafti-sbury, Soutbiiiniiton. Shrewsbury, 
'I'nuntoii, nii<l Tbetford. I'iiis Act was ii-pealed by I «V. 2 
Mary, e. S, nod was revived by 1 IClixalicIh. kikI dining 
her reign tliere was a Kufl'ingaii (to the Arelihislioji of 
Gmiterliurj*) at l)o\or and elwwliere. Tlie lust of Ihu 
sull'ragans of this ]ieriod was Dr. Sleriii: of Colriiestor. 
From ills time the law fell into desnetiide. but was never 
ie|H':iled. and in IH7U two siiirnigaiiK were apiHpiuted— odv, 
e.'illisl the Bishop of Dover, for the Ai'chhisliop ipf Canler- 
hurv. .and tlir <pther. eulleii the Bisli(p]i of Nottinghuui, for 
lliu Bishop of l.ineolii. 'riiese were the tirst nppiphiUtieiits 
of llie kind in Knglunii fur nenily 300 yiuirs. 

BXSH’OP, a huverago niado liy pepuring red wiiio (elaret, 
Imrgniidy. tSe. >, eitiier liot or vppld, on ri}M' bitter orunees. 
and whieb is iiflenvards sugared and spinsi to taste. In 
pri'paring tlic omng<-s the white part lpelwe<-u tli<- rind anil 
the pulp is removed and thrown away. WJieii white wine 
is iisisl ill tins way the eutii|KUiiid is tennisi cunUnnl, .and 
wlieii Tokay is n-ed it is called po/if. 

BXSH'OP. SIR BBNRY ROWliXY, one of tJic 
most )Hi)>iilar of KiiL'Iisli musical eoiuposurs, was Imrii in 
17Kli ill London. When only eighteen lie produced setsof 
inusieul einlM-llishnienls to small |>ie<-es. his teacher bi'iiig 
• Kranci'sco Biauelii; and Ihese tapyisli etiiisions were so nell 
rts-eired that in IhlU, yoiing as ho still was, he was nffered 
and underliHik tlie entire eliarge of the nmsle at Coveiit 
(iurdenTbeatre us Composer and director. Ho e^aitiinKsl.here 
for many jears, his sjM-eiality Is-ing the ''inusieal draiiia,'’ 
a viudety of entertuininent now praclie.-dly extiiiel, in wliicli 
tho proiiiinent situations of an exeitiiig draiiin wevi' iiiteii' 
siiicd by nuisie, vts-al and instrumental, so (lial for the 
nioincnt the drama iMTamo coiiverled into .-m ois-ra. 'J'lie 
cfnitii/HK diR'ers from lUsliop's “ oja-ras." in tliat 
tho first is a innsiual work <pf which tiio }Mirtiiiiis are eon- 
tiiHdod hy dialogue, and the latter is a drama of wlitcli the 
dialogue M'easionally gives nay for tlie intrisliietioii of 
music at uppropiiate points. As iiislunces may be men¬ 
tioned, amongst many works of this class pripdneed at Covenl 
Garden by Ittshop, the following:—Tlie Miller and his 
Meu” ismtainod, amongst olhur pieces, the di-lightful 
round, known to all innsieal amateurs ns “ When the wind 
blows;" Guy Maiiiicring’* gave ipeciisiun f«pr (he fam«ua 
ghw “ The Chough and Crow," and tho scarcely h-ss famous 
“Tramp Chorus;" "'J'he Isiwof Java" is now known only 
OH the shrlue wliieh held thu gctii of modem ghs'-wnting, 
“Mynhoer van Duiick;" and flio iiuiiio ot “Clari” will 
nuvor lie forgotten, thimgli tlie play has long ysis&ed from 
rcmcrabrunce, for it is immortalized by “ Home, Swis t 
Home.” In ln2.'’p Bisliup left Curvnt Garden foi Drury 
iAue, aiKl had the midiieity, ri*sulting in well-merited fail¬ 
ure, to attempt liMdiy with Carl Maria von >Vel>cr, whoso 


mnsterpivee, “Oberon," tho Coveiit Garden management 
had Uiu honour of producing. Bishop as a writer of small 
works was a rually groat master of his craft, bat works 
of birgn calibre weru beyond his range. “Aladdin," the 
opera in quesUon, was a flatco; and on almost eqaally 
dismal fate overtook his oratorio, “I'ho Seventh Day," 
written io IKilR for the Pliilharmonio Society. Yet at this 
very tlmu ho wits writing for Vnoxhall, of which he was thu 
musical director, “My I’retty Jane,” one of tho sweetest 
ballads in English music, insoimrably associated with tliu 
faultless siugitig of Sims Reeves. In IKS!) bo tisik tin* 
degree of Mus. Bac. nt Oxford, and in 1841 biTiimc prn- 
fessur at Kdiiibuigli University. Ho was knighted In 
1842, and succeeded I>r. Crotch os professor nt Oxfunl 
University in 1848. In Ibhll ho boconio Mus. Doe., pru- 
dneing ns liis “exercise” an ode jwrfunned at tho instal- 
latioii of the Karl of Derby as Clianccllor of tho Uuivcndty. 
Bishop dieil in IK&S. 

BXBBOP^UCKUkMS. a market -town ill the county 
of Durliiun, is sitnnb-d on an eminence on the south hunk 
of tlio river Wear, t<l miles K.W. from Diirlium, and 24(!j- 
froni Ivindoii by tho Great Northcni Railway. Tlie sm.all 
river Gaunloss flows luist tlic eiudcni side of the town into 
tho Wear. Tlio town is well built, nii<i bos of late years 
liccii inneh improvol. It bus a spueious market-place, in 
wliicb stamU an elegant Gothic bank, and n liuiidsomo 
townriinll, with a very urnameiilal facade. Jn additiipii 
to the municipal ofHces the building contiiiiiH a largo 
music liidl or assembly rooms. Tho town niMi posscsts's a 
giKsl imsdianicjt' institute and two endowed selnsplx. The 
Bisho]> of Durham has ii p.ditMi hero, t<i whirli is anuexeii 
II beautiful Gothic chupid, the whole umipyiiig tho situ 
of n former inngniticout paloeo Iwlougiiig to the bishups of 
Durham. The Usuiilens flmvs through the hishop's park, 
which is 800 iutom in extent. The town cnnlains largo 
eiigiiieoring and edge-tool works and some eoltoii-niills, 
and in the ii<'ig|ds>nrUu<Kl ore some very exlonsive coal¬ 
mines, The jmpulatioii in 1881 was 11,(>32. 

BISHOnUC is a (enn <‘quivalent to diocese or sue, 
denoting tho district through which the bishop's suporin- 
teiidence extends. Tlie final syllahlo is the Anglo-Saxon 
rirc (doniinioiiA wliiuh entered in liku manner into the com- 
]s>sition of one or two other words. The w’ord dhsTse 
is from the Greek (/ioiiC-dsis, which literally signities “ud- 
ministmlion.” 'I'lie word are, in Freut'h Mtei/r.. in Italian 
urdi/t, signifles “ scat,”" “ rcsidi-une," and is ultimately 
derived from tiie Latin rede*. Tlin Italians rail (ho holy 
MS- la grdia niift»tolica; and the Freiicdi, /e 

In England tliere lue two nn-hbiNhopricsnnd twenty-tivo 
hlshoprh-s; In Wnlcs, four bishoprics; the fslo of Man 
funiis also a bishopric, but tho liislio)), and tho juuior of 
the rest, prm-ided he be uot cither of Uia an-hhisho'iis, or 
bishop of Jxmdun, Durham, or Winchester, have no seat in 
l*nrliamciit. 

At thu Conquest thsru wi-re two nrchhUdioprics and 
Ihirtec-u bishoprics:~-Ciuit<)rbQry, York; I^ndoii', Wiii- 
chester, Chichester, Itochoslcr, Salisbury, Bath and Wells, 
Exeter, Worcester, ITendurd, (hiventry and liehileld, Lin¬ 
coln, Norwich, Durham. 

King Hoiiry 1.. in IIBU, orected Ely Into a bishopric, 
the churdi of the mouastery licing made a caflicdral.' 

Near thu end uf the reign of Henry L the w-u u( Cuilislo 
was founded. Tlio diocese, boforo tlio altorntioiis etl'ectod 
by 0 & 7 Will. IV. e. 77, consisted of portiuna of tbo 
counties of Cumberland and Wcstiiuiruland, perhape not 
before r^impn-hended wltbin any English dioe4‘so, ' 

No other cliange took place UU 1641, when King Henry 
Vlll. erected six new biidinprica. Thnsoworo—1, Oxford; 
2, Fiiterhnrvugh; 8, Gloucostcr; 4, Bristol; 6, Chester; 
6, Wustmiustor, the county of bliddlosoz, which before hod 
belonged to the diocuae of London, being aasignod to it os 
a dioceoe* lu about niuo years Tliirlby, the first and only 
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biiiliop af Wostmiiutcr, wa« traimlated to tbe soo of Mor- 
widi, and tbe coont/ of Middlesex wm re&lorvd to the 
diocese of Loudon. 

Tbe following are the most interesting partitmlars relat¬ 
ing to the KngUsh bishoprics, according to the “Clergy 
List'' 

rnovuiCK ok oahtkkuuuy. 


(5a/ary of ArtMithopt X16,000.) 



Salary. 

Area 
in Acres. 

Inhabited 

Uouses. 

Population. 

A limns, St., . 

£ 

4,600 

1,430,267 

186,999 

667,257 

Asaph, SU, . 

4,200 

1,007,583 

5.5,132 

257,098 

Bmigur, . . 
Bath & Wells, 

4,200 

986,046 

46,197 

209,162 

6,000 

1,043,059 

86,612 

430,.326 

Canterbury, . 

— 

914,170 

106,667 

567,091 

Chichester, 

4,200 

984,861 

76,149 

410,828 

David's, 8t., . 

4,.'i00 

2,272,790 

93,610 

460,039 

Kly. 

6,600 

1,367,766 

111,630 

519,286 

Exeter,. . . 
Uloiioiister and 

4,200 

1,632,140 

104,560 

601,371 

Bristol,. . 

6,000 

1,000,603 

121,101 

6,37,028 

Hereford, . . 

4,200 

986,241 

49,691 

237,188 

Lichfield, . . 

4,600 

1,740,607 

270,387 

1,360,869 

Liiieoln, . . 

6,000 

2,302,814 

162,917 

767,491 

l.hmdait’, . . 

4,200 

797,864 

92,205 

508,684 

Isindoii, 

10,000 

181.250 

321,199 

2,.539,617 

Xorwich. . . 

4,.'i00 

1,994,.626 

119,783 

668,123 

Oxford, . . 

.'>,000 

l,3Kr>,77t» 

115,248 

652,772 

l'<-ti*rb«rougli, 

4,600 

1,240,327 

115,467 

614,976 

Ihsdiester,. . 

a,ooo 

316,962 

186,722 

1,800,000 

SalisImiT, . . 

5,000 

1,.309,617 

80,245 

383,.511 

'I’niro, . . . 

3,000 

896,936 

74,626 

366,412 

Wineliester, . 

6,600 

1,116,049 

139,169 

773,819 

Worts'sti'T, 

6,000 

l,t*.37,46J 

202,471 

980,982 

'I'otid, . . 

— 

28,253,478-2,891,576 

16,279,316 


I'KOVIJIOK OK TUllK. 

(Salai"*/ of An'hbi»h<^^ 410,000.) 



Balary. 

In Acres, 

loliabiicd 

llousca. 

l'»pnlatl<>u. 

Uii.'UaL', . . 

£'■ 

4600 

1,603.728 

06,425 

834,780 

Uliestcr, . . 

4500 

96H..312 

60,369 

601,201 

Durham,. . 

7000 

616,523 

178,872) 

1,077,609 

LiverpiHi), 

8600 

262,819 

120,000 

890,612 

Manchester, . 

4200 

688,085 

374,902 

1,893,642 

Mrwc.a8tle, . 

3600 

1.290,812 

80,000 

434,024 

Kijsni, . . 

4500 

2,098,582 

146,825 

806,664 

1,367,063 

tKdorandMon, 

2000 

9,413 

64,012 

York, . . 


1,730,704 

197,887 

1,060,878 

Total, 


9,269,890 

1,301,623 

r,063,607 


Fittm the year 1041 until IbSO no cliaiigc was made in 
tbu (lioccsnn.dialribQtion of England. Ih'fure tho passing 
of G & 7 Will. IV. c. 77, tho revenues vrero not in any 
degree proportionate to tho extent or populutioa of tlic 
diucosc, as tboy arose ohiotly from lands, tho roveunos from 

which varied groatly. Tho Act 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 77, 
created a new bishopric in England (that of Ripen), and 
provided for the union of tbu bisbupric of Bristol with 


that of GluucosU-r. This Act nut only remodelled the dio¬ 
cesan divisions of England, but provided f>>r a fresh distri- 
bntion of tho revenues of the difierent bislmps according to a 
certain fixed scale. Tbe ilhK'osc of Manclicster was i-roated 
by tlie 10 & II Viet. c. 108, wbhJi also modified the dio¬ 
ceses of St. Asapb, Bangor, and CIicmIit. Tbe bislioprie of 
St. Albans WAS created in 1875, with the view of relieving the 
IlisbojM of Winchester and Rochester of {dirt of their diitics; • 
and that of Truro, in 187G, in order to relieve the Bishop 
of Exeter. A hishopric of Liverpfail wak created in 1870, 
one of Mewcastlo in 18H2, and ouu of llriNtol in 1884. 

Tbe surplus revenues from the richer 6 <tr are jmid into 
the liiuids of the EMhiseustk-aJ OuimniKsioners, aud i-ousti- 
tute what is enlled tbu Episeopol Fund. In 18fi!t nn Act 
was )WHned (M2 &. MM Vict. o. Ill), eti.-iMing blbliups who 
bad Itoeoine incap.'icUated by intiriiiity to nwgii—tlicir 
succ<-bK»r being obliged to pay them either 42000 a year 
or u third of the ineuine of ttu' see. if that wonhl amount 
to more tiinn X2000 a year, during their tifetnne. 

The bislioprie of Man is truc-cd to Cennanne, one of tho 
eoinjinnions of St. Patrick, in the tifth century. Sndor, 
which is snpiKised to bo a Diimsh term for ll>o WesU-ru 
Isles of Scotland, was ntnli-r (he same bishop till tbe reign 
of Richard II., when, tin- Isle of Man having faUvii under 
tin* Knglisli sovereignty, the ialamls withdrew theniKelves, 
and bad a lasliup of their own. The nomination of the 
bishop was ill tbe hou!>c of Stanley, earls of Derby, from 
wlioin it p.'issed by an lieircss to the Miirrnys. ilukes of 
Alholc. 'JliiK bisbopiic was deelan-d by Act JJo Henry 
VIll. to be iu the jiiris<lie(ii>n of the province of York. 
The Act G iS 7 Will. IV. e. 77, uetually united (pinspi'e.- 
thrly) the bisluiprie. of Sudor and Man to Ihiil of ('nrlisle, 
but by 1 Vict. e. Gb, it was continued as mi imle}K'udent 
bislioprie. 

The Isle of Wight and the isles of .Ii-rsey and Uueiiisey 
with the Kiiiiill isliiiitls adjaecut. arc in tlie dioccM' of Wiii- 
clie.ster; tbe Seilly Isles aiv in that of Tnirn. 

At tbu llevolntioii the I'lT.sbvterian Church of Scotland 
was aiikiyiwlcdgi'd ns the luitioiinl eliuiidi; but- there is 
still nn E{>iM‘ 0 |ial Cliiireli in lliat country, the iiiiiiils'rs of 
wliicli lire there in the eburncter of Dissenters. There ara 
seven bisliopb isdonging to the Si-otcli Ejnscopid Church 
—vir. Argyle ntid tlie l-sles. Itiecliiii, Edinimrgh, Glasgow 
■'ind Ayr, Moray niid Ifobs, St. Andiews, and Aberdeen. 

Before the passing of M &, 4 Will. IV. e. .17, uml 4 & .I , 
Will. IV. e. t'O, there wciv four arelihisliopries and eighteen 
bishopries in the I’nite.sfuiit Cliuivli of Ireland. By tliu 
aliovc Acts the arrhlilskopiics wen* redneed to two, Animgh 
nnd Dublin, and bishopiius to ten—vix. Meath, Usbur)’, 
Down, Killiihie, Cork, Limerick, Tnam, Derry, Kiliiion.*, 
iiiid Cashel. Sinen IH7I the Irish lilsliops and urclililshopa 
liavu bud no connection with the state. 

BI8HOP%>CASniX, a iiinrket-town of .Shm]>s])ire, ia 
17 miles .S.S.W. from Shrewshury. and 18GJ from London. 
It is the teniiiims of tlie Bi.shop's-Cab(lv hnuieli of tho 
Shrewsbury anil llcrefnrd I’iiIIm ny. nnd is 10^ miles from 
the Cniven Arms .lunclion. Tt probahly ilerivcs its namo 
from a c.)HtIo Isdonging to thu bishops of Hcivfunl, which 
formerly stoinl tbeiv. The town stands on the declivity of 
a hill, near the river Clun. uiid is irregularly limit. Siwernl 
new houses have U-cii crevtisl in roceut years. It cuntmna 
n towndmtl, a liandsuiiie niuiket-liousr, and a fino old 
Nommu chiireb, wbieli was rebuilt in 1800. Until tho 
Reform Ai't of ]8.'i2 this plue-e returned two mumbers tu 
tho llonsi- of Ooinmnns. rojmlntion of the ]mriii)i, 2100. 

BISHOP'S STOBTFOBD, a town of Hertford, is 
12 miles froni t.oudon by the (ire: t Kastuni Kiiilwny. It 
slAiids on thu Stort, mid tho mnuor uiicu lioloiigcd to the 
hisliopa of l.ondnn. The liM'ii, wbieb on tbe whole is waII 
built, is in the fonn of a cross, the two principal stroidn 
intersecting each other, witli the morkcl-pUmu in the centre. 
A gnat ded of com is accumulated here, and tho malting 
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trade carried on to a extent. The pariKli chnrch 
jMiiiwiKtis a fine loftj tower. I'hero nro also two district 
cburclies and places ul wombip for all denoraiuations of 
ilissentcrs—tiioM for tiio Cougrrfpitionalixts and WetileynnH 
being new and cicgnnt bnildinga. 'I'iio cdueatioual words | 
of the inliabitants un^ ampljr pnivided fur in a mdiool, i 
collcgiato BcliiK)]. diocesan training cuilrge, and several | 
private KchoolB.a I’upnlatiou, 070-1. Stortford was in 
<‘xisteneft before the Norman Conquest, and its castle, 
known as Wa^temorc Castle, was presented liy Williatn 
the Cimqncror to Mnnrico, biHliup of r.ondnn, and Ids kuc- 
eesHors. Tbo building was, however, dcmolislicd by King 
.lohn, and only a few nans reinaiii. 

BISHOPS WAltTKAU, a tnarket-town in Hamp¬ 
shire, U miles .S.S.K, from Winehester, and from London 
hy llic S<mtli-wrKforn Railway. The prineipal buUdiag.s 
of interest me the luirisli chiireh, a ni'at CoiigrcgiitinnnI 
eliApel, and the Royal AllsTt intinuary, a very plcasanl 
«-omiiio<liuns Ktnieturc, with a terra-eotta statno of the 
Prince Consort cr(>wning the jK'ilieo. There is a national 
school, and a handsome Britisli school anroiinn<Bdnting 200 
eldldrcii. The pi>pnIation is 2-lt<l. The town has laid a 
rather important history, and was llie seat of a bishop's 
jMilacc, tlio ruins of whirl) still rctiiain. 

BXSBOP8TOKK, a town of llampshlre, <>^ niilrs from 
Winchester, and 72 from London by the .Sontb-westeru 
Railway, b a place of eonsiderablu iinportnnee ns a centre 
of loeid trade. The Itcbiii, on wliieli Jiisliopstoke is situ¬ 
ated, is navigable to Wiiu-liestor, and heavy goods ni’c 
ihcrohy traiisinitted to that city on the one hand and 
Soulhaniptoii on the other. A gi'eni cheese market is held 
here tliv tliird Tlmrbday in every monlii, the railn’ay being 
carried direct to the slii'ds and stores. Population, ir>:{7. 

BlSHOP-WBARKOUTR. Sec Si:m>ki<i..\ni>. 

aXSLEY. a small town in filoncc»terf<ldre, 5t inilrs 
8.E. fnim (ilouceater and 0 from Stroud. Tlio rhareli is 
ancient, and contoius some interesting monuments. The 
parish, wbicli is large, and coutaius sererni villages, has a 
population of 5ldn. There arc manufactures of woollens. 

BI8MABCK- BCHONHAUSKK, KABl. OTTO, 
FBDrOX VON. the great estGonnna statesman of modern 
times, was bom Ist April, 181&, on the Scliunltausen estate, 
situated ill IVussian t^xony. Tho noble family of whicb he 
is a member originally came from the Mark of Itrandcnhurg, 
^ where its history ran be traccHi as far back us the twelfth 
century. One of its members, Friedrich Von Hismarck, 
exchanged the Rrandenburg <‘.stAtes for those of Schun- 
liausou, Crevvsc, &- 0 ., and iMsatme (linmgli his two sons tho 
ancestor of the two flonrisliing families of tho itismareks 
of SchUnhanseu and those of Crvvese. Both foniilies 
belong to what in Germany is eallcd tlic junktr ebujs, a 
branch of the landed aristuemey of that country, whoso 
members have devoted theinsclves chiefly to military scr- 
vica The officers of tho army, np to the close of tho 
dghtconth centnry, were exclusively drawn from the ranks 
of the junkern, and at the present day the majority of 
thorn are still of iioldu origin. Intensely Conservative, 
proud nnd nam>w, this branch of the nobility law ever 
been the most devoted to the support, of the throne, and 
oxcocdingly jealous of its own class privileges. Tho father 
of Prince Bismarck wax a major in Uio Prussian onny; 
hut as he iiitendnd his son for the civil service of the state, 
tho young Bismarck followed the military iirofcKsion for 
the ]>criod of one year only as required by law. He studied 
law at Giittiogen, Berlin, and Grcifsw.a1d, posHc-d the 
necessary preliminary trials, anil then for a tiino retired to 
pass the life of a conntry gentlcm.an. His college (awocr 
appears to liuvu been marked by a somewhat iuipetuous 
find lM)iMtemns pnrsnit of the jiliusiires incidental to tho 
life of a German student., not excluding the indulgence in 
copious libnlions nnd the fighting of about twenty duels, 
one of wliii'h left n pennnnetit sear iijsin bis face. In 


184G he entered public life, being elected a meraber of tho 
Diet of Prussian Saxony and of tlie General Diet in 1847. 
Firmly att<u*liod to tho feudal trailitions ho bod mheritod, 
possessed of exuberant animal spirits, and an overbearing 
pttguaeiuuH disposition, he soon bocamo marked os one of 
tho most narrow and bigoted members of the Conservative 
party. So outspoken and reckless did ho ajipear hi his 
defence of tho absolutism of the sovereign nnd of tho 
privileges of the aristocracy, that his mvii jmrty lookwl 
upon him as being t<Hi extn-mo In his views, and too rush 
in his exposition of them, while tho mlvoncwl Libemli 
almost regarded him with contempt. His evident ability, 
liowever, soon made itself apparent; and though no orator, 
in the usual souse of the word, his vigorous and pointed 
speech always commanded the attention of )us audierire. 
Dnring the revofutiotuiry epoch of 1848 he retired fur a 
time from parliamentary life, but returned in 1841), and 
was unwearied in his eflurUt to oppose the progr.ammc of 
the revolutionists, and loudly declared his approval of the 
roActionary polic.y of the Prussian prime miaUU-r, Barou 
Mantcuffi'). The latter in return, in May, 1851, appointed 
Bismarck to tlie n^stored Diet at Frankfort, as First 
Secretary of Legation, and tlirw inoutiis later pwjnioti'd 
him to tlio rank of ainliasiuidor. This post he occupied 
for a period of right years, nntil the Ix^iaiiiug of IHr)!). 
To this Diet lie went, as he Las since dedaivsl, with strong 
sympathies in favour rif Austria; nnd in a s^rmdi made 
during tho year previuiis to his appointment, he publicly 
declared that Prussia shonld place herself iu a subordinato 
)>ositiou to Austria, in order the better to comlait Gcnmiu 
democnicy. During his occupation of this i»oBt, Lowever, 
liis views underwent an entire change, nnd he tlicrc formed 
the first plans of that policy whidi aftciwards served to 
cliaiigo tho face of Europe. Tho representative of Austria 
at tho Diet was the minister, Herr You Rechburg, and 
tho two mnn soon became determined opponents, their 
skirmislios awokonmg lively iufercst tunong the other 
nteinlwrs. One of these, whicb afterwards boeamc famous, 
took phuic os follows:—tho Austrian niubas.sadnr called a 
council of the members of tbo Diet at bis own bonso, and 
by way of impressing them with bis dignify, received them 
in his drossiug gowiu Bismarck, to bo even with him, 
drew his cigar auto out of his pocket, and ollcring a eigar 
to his neighbour, took one himself, and immediutoly lighted 
it saying, without waiting for an answer, “ You have no 
objection, dear count ? On the outbreak of the Italiau 
war, the poople of Germany took the side of Italy and 
France ngtunst Austria, and there can Iw little doubt that 
the sympathicn of Bismarck wore in thn oamo diroctiou. 
The court at Berlin, however, was incUnud towards Austria, 
and accordingly thought it better to remove its onorgetio 
ambassador out of the way of events by sending him to St. 
Petersburg, where he remsined from April, 1861), to tho 
spring of 18(i2. During this stay ho had excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for making a study of the condition of the Russian 
court and people, tho knowledge thus gainnl being of im- 
uunisc service to him in the later stages of Ids career. He also 
contrived to keep himself folly abreast of the tide of Gennau 
politics, and though absent Iw exercised so muclt influence 
as to aroQse ronsidcrablo adverse criticism fnim tho Liljeral, 
press of Prussia. In tlie autumn of 18G1 Bismarck liml 
an interview with tho king at Baden-Baden, and thvra 
explained his views as to the future policy of Prussia with 
such efibet that the king commanded him to elaborate and 
complete tho sketch ho had given, and to put it in writing. 
The fullowing year, on the dissolntion of the Prussian 
Obambers for refusing to vote the incraaso !n tho army, 
Bismarck was recalled from Rt. Potershutg, and invited to 
enter the ministry. He declined this ofTor, but obtained 
the post of ambassador at Paris. Hero ho entered Into 
intimate relations with tho court of the Tulleries, and during 
tlic summer contrived to secure a secret understanding 
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witli tlio Freneli government, bjr means of which he wos 
olilo to deal with Aostrie withont the least fear of French 
intervention. While at Paris Napoleon III, gave him the 
Gross of the Legion of Uononr, os a proof of his esteem; 
bat his sncccsH nt r>mM onl^ served to increnso his un- 
popniarity nt home, and when on tho 24Lli September, 
18(i2, ho became Pmssian minister of fonugn ndoirs, he 
had but littlo prospect of giuiiing tlio go<^-will of tlie 
Lower Cliarnbcrs. Certainly ho made no attempt to do 
mi; bnl losing liia patience at tiio first opp4Mitioii ho cn- 
eonntered, placed himself nt the licnd of tho .Tnnlrcr party, 
.and trcatvtl tliu representatives of tho ponple with the 
utmost contempt and dcliaDcc. Ilis bmlget and army 
reorganization measures were sliarply criticised niid cip* 
posed when they were presented, and in retnrn tho Cbasn- 
bera were twice dissolvisl, and n third time th (7 were 
simply sent home with the intimation that the budget 
would bo setilutl witlnmt them. 

Not only wns this indiffcrcuce showm towards the powers 
of the deputies, but they wen? treated in addition hy llis- 
mnrek .'uid his c/5lleague, the minister for war (Herr von 
Roon), with the most rt’chless insolence. In tho contest 
the iniiiibtiTS were comjdetely victon’ows; and to entry ont 
more completely their 8«-benics, they went furllior, and 
suppressed not only the liberty of tho press, or sneh 
liberty as hud l)een previously enjoyed, but they also 
suc<»‘K8ful]y proseented the members of the Gliainbcrs 
for liicir spts'ches agunst tho government delivered in 
the Himsc itself. So iiitensR w-is tlic fooling nrotued hy 
their conduct that the crown prince publicly expresned 
his diicipprovnl of some of the measures, and wrote a letter 
of protest against tim ministry; but. secure of tlic support 
(>f the. king, tho ministers steadily pursued the course they 
had marki-d nnt. Hy tho beginning of 18C3 tho nrmy was 
ready, and Itismarck had already commenced to pick a 
qnnrrel with Anstruuwhen his plans were altered fora time 
hy the death of tho King of Denmark on the night of the 
14t)i Novciiilicr of that year. Tins event brought the 
questiern of the future of tlio duchies of Sjclilcswig-llulstehi 
up for immediate settlement. The German Diet at once 
eunsed tho territory to he ocrnpied by Saxon and Hanoverian 
troops, bot Uismanrk also sent a foreo of Prussians along 
with them. On this Austria declared she mnst send a 
force also, and Histnarck skilfully used tho event to set 
Austria against tlic smaller German states, and unite with 
him in t^ing interim possession of tlie duchies. Tliis 
arrangement soon affoirdod tlio means for bringing abont 
the wiu* lifl hod so long dvelrr-d. He bod already soenred 
Die aid of )t.aly, which wanted Venetia, and had bribed the 
Kinperor of the French into nentmiity by promises which 
w re aftenrards repudiated. Ho now, in addition, applied 
liimsoU to obtain the support of tho leaders of tho libonil 
party, and sore that his plaus were ripo, explained the 
objects for which ho had laboured, and which ho declared 
Inad compolled him to disregard for a time the rights of tho 
Houses. The idea of tho cxpolsioii of Austria from Ger¬ 
many, and the promotion of German nnlty under the 
guidance of Prussia, which he put fortli, served to gain the 
ronfidenee of liis fomier opponents, and tlie trinmphent 
result of tlio war with Austria in 1860 completed tho 
transformation. Ry this victory ho obtained the exclusion 
of Austria from th« Germanic Confederation, tnoorporated 
Hanover and Frankfort witli Prussia, and concluded an 
ofTcnsiveand dofonsivoalliance lietwecn the amallor German 
states and IVnssio, tho latter being placed in the supremo 
command of tho aniiy. For the internal arrangementa of 
Germany a Federal Conncil, to lio coniposeil of delates 
from the varinns states, was also providud, and a Diet 
nieeted by universal suffrage, Riamarek becoming clianccllor 
oftheConrcderatioiiandprcsideiitufthoCouncIl “Nothing 
succeeds likj BnccoBS," and from this period a new phase of 
bis career may he said to commence. His countrymen now 


saw that for which thoir best thinkers hod long aspired in 
vain accomplished at a stroke, and they were quite willing 
to forgive their ciiampion for having need uncuiistitutional 
means to cany ont his plana A iiational party pledged 
to support tho minisUT now appeared, and a new feeling 
of dignity and power w.ok imparted to tlie German people. j 
TIiom ebangea, IioweviT, nrniiBcd feelings of intotiso dis- / 
satisfaction in France, and the growtii Sf u strong and / 
united Gcnnaiiy w-xi regarded os a serious disturliance to 
the bolaiioo of power, and os u inenneo to tlio hVeucIi Icrri- 
toty. Rismarek had hitherto mnnngi>(l to kt^p tho French 
imperor from iiitcrferiiig with bis movements, hy leading 
him to Itolievc that ho would he pcriiullod, in return fur 
his foriiearanee, to nequirc tliu dneliy of Luxembourg, and 
even to annex Relgium. An nnsigned treaty to tliis effect, 
drawn up by M. Uencilctti, Die Kreiieh ambasKodor to 
Rerlin, was puhlislied in .Inly, the nutlioiitieily irf 

wliieli has never been disputed. Now, however, wlieii Ris¬ 
marek had Buccc-edwl in firmly cslalilishiiig the Pmssian 
snpremaiy in (i<‘nn.an}', and iiad proved the cfliciciicy of 
tho army, he strenuously opposed the cession of Luxem¬ 
bourg to France, and olttained iimteail its ueutralization 
and the disniautliiig of its fortresses—the Frem h emperor, 
whose army was quite unprepared for war, Isniig enmpelled 
to submit. Ill .Toly, 1M70, it transpired that the crown of 
Spain hud been offered to Prince Ix-opold of Huhcnsollem, 
and tlio news awakened a feeling of iiiteiiM* indignation 
in France. It was wsm announced tliat the offer luul 
been declined by Prince J^enpold, but the Freneli empi'rer, 
who liad ctiiiiiiieiie.i'd preparations fur war, deiiuuidiHl 
gnorantoes for tho future, which the King of Prnssiii 
refused to give. On the 13tli Jnly, after the renuncia¬ 
tion of tho candidature, Rismarek told Lord A. Istftus, 
the British ambassador, (hat nnicwi some assurance were 
given by Annre in an nffieJal form tliat tlie solntioii 
of tlic Sfiaiiish question was a tiiiat utid siitisfactoiy settle¬ 
ment of tho French demands, and that no further claims 
were to be raised; and if, fnrliuT, a withdrawal or a 
satisfactory explanation of the menacing languogn held by 
Die Dnn do Qnunont in the French ('hainhers were not 
modi', the Prussian OoA'eniment would be obliged to seek 
explanations from b'rnnee. Gemiany, lie added, wan pre¬ 
pared for war. On tlio s-nmo ISili .Inly was tolegraphed 
oil over Enrope an incorrect version of an interview between 
M. Rcncdelti and King William at I-'nis. Tlio war fwl- , 
iug was raised in intensity botli at Rerlin and Paris by a 
story of nidenms rebnffiHl. On the l&th Knginnd's offer 
to mediate was declined by Bismarck and Gramunt rmpee.- 
Dvely, and preparations for war were luinunnct'd in tho 
Freneli lx*gis!ativc Cliaiiiber. Tlie declaration of war from 
France was laid on tho tabic of the Nortii German Parlla- 
ment by Bismarck on Die 20th of Jnly. Ho stated at the 
same time that there was one d(>spatch from Paris tliat lio 
did not lay iH'fore tiie king, beeanse the demand contuned 
iJieroiii, of an apology fmin the King of Pnissia to the 
Emperor of tho French, appeaix*d to him ridiculous. The 
direction of public affairs in Die moiiienluus war that 
followed, tliough modified by military requirements, never 
passed out of llic hands of tlic Pnissian prims minister. 
.Mnch, indeed, devolved npon warriors and generals, yet (bo 
man of sage counsel and stern resolve was always near his 
sovereign. In the ronne of a fowiiioiiUis the French weru 
initirely defeated, ami compellwl to accept tlio terms 
dictated by tho conquerors. During the progress of tlin 
war. In January, 1871, the King of J’mssia was crowned 
Emperor of Germany by tho assemblnl princes in the 
palace of Versailles. I'lio same month saw Bismarck 
apjiointcd clianeellor of tlie Gcnnnn empire, and two 
months Inter ho was rnisotl to tho ntnk of prince. Imme- 
diatoly after the war lie set abont effecting a reconciliation 
with Anstria, and in September, 1871, brought about a 
niocUng between Die Emperor «{ Austria and the German 
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einpctvr at Gostein. Another mratin^, between those 
emperors sad the Oznr of Russia, was also arranged hi 
resulting In the funnation of a triple aUiancu. About 
this tiiiiv hisniarck began a coufiiet at home with the 
Ultramontane party, and made strenuous efforts to enforco 
the autliorityof the state over the church. Hu CJminuiiuud 
and carried on his attack with his customary delunnina- 
tion, but thu <]n6sUoD is not yet decided, and it secins prob* 
able that he miiy have to eoin]iromisc matters with this 
party, wbieii is wuU-drilled and {lersiNtunl in its opposition. 
From this period Bunuarck bouimo the foremost staUminim 
of Europe; and though his efforts in doniostiu legislation 
were often defoated, liu roiidiicted the foreign affairs of 
ticmiaiiy with unexampled skill and ubilUy. After tliu 
Rasso-'l'iirkisii ivar of 1U77—7d ho presided at the congress 
of Berlin, his iniiiicnce ladng strongly exerted in favour of 

I K-aoe. 'J'lin Uiissinn clinneullor, however. Count (lortscha- 
:«»ff, was greatly disnpiwinted in not receiving more support 
fniin him, and his vexation led him to niako soino indisci'cct 
iiiils for an alliaiieo with France. Bismarck promptly met 
tliiwo iiieimres by eilccting an offensive ollianco with Anstria, 
nu armiigiiinout which was renewed for ten ytars in 18H2. 
Ill his home policy Bismarck was fix-qucntly tim’arted by n 
voinfdnation of the vurions parties into wliidi tlio Prussian 
tUianihi-rs arc divided, hnt, supported hi everytidng by thu 
king, generally inaiiagiol to get his own way in the end. 
Even those of his op|H>iients who regarded ids schemes for 
internal affairs with the strongest aversion were convinced 
of Ills intense |uitiiolism, and were quitu couteiit to trust 
the foreign |H>licv of Gunnmiy ti> his diiec.tion. 

Prince iii.sniai vk was married early in life lu a lady named 
•loliuiina von I’ullkaiiiincr, to whom iio has ever been 
greatly devoted. They have tlm'C uhildnai- - a daughter, 
Marv. and two muis, ilerlx-rt and William. Tlie eldest son Is 
iiithedi|ilomali<‘.servieeof iTussia, tin- yoniigorhas stuilied 
law and entered the I’rU'siaii (diainher. {miiiv verj’ in¬ 
teresting details of the private life of tlie prince have lsM.>n 

f iuldished l>y liis friend and foniier sueruluT}', Ur. Moritx 
luscli. From this we learn that in regal'd to tlie priiiiui's 
religious principles in early years he iiieiineil towards tlio 
jdiilosophy of .Spinoza and Hegel, hut later in life liii must 
bn called a jiIoiih man in thu ljurest kuiim' of Die. wia'd. Iln 
imsi's his opinions and resolves u]K>n religion, and uoiisiders 
death aK,;V(arm eiVre, hut he dis's not make friends witli an 
iutolernnt piieslhisiil. In many letters lu Ids wife lie 
expn-sses regret .at the nnhedief of liis younger years, and 
says that he cannot conceive how any one who will not he- 
linvn ill (lud .nnd utvriiul life should be able Iti bear mortal 
existence. When Bismarck received thu Uunehrug decora¬ 
tion lie WHS oliligod to select ii motto for his arms. Ilu 
M'liHded one willi n douhiu signifientiun, /» tniiiudf. robtir 
—that Is, “ I seek my force in Trinity.” Tt is gunernlly 
believed tliat Bismarck is also rntlicr MjjxTstitiuus, and 
uiauy stories arc toIJ conrerning his weakness in tills iv- 
spect. Dr. Busch states that most of them arc a]K}cry|>h)il, 
and says tliat on this point the ehanrellor ]msdc‘eUred,*‘*l'lie 
jests about my superstitions nro nothing hut jests or con- 
hideratiuii of the fi'clings of others. 1 will ent at table 
with twelve otlien iis oftun as yon like, and will undertake 
the most iinjxirtaut .and serious business on a Friday.” In 
his younger days Iio was an ardent athlete, a Ixild rider, 
and wus |uishioiiateiy fond of huuling and sliouting. Hh 
gaiiKtd trophies in all parts of Eiirops—in his own woods, 
in tlic Tunmis, the Ardennes, and the Alps, in the park 
of I'erri^ivs, ill (ho forests of Sweden and Russia, where 
he. hunted tlic bem-, thu wolf, and the wild boar. The 
prince is also an excellent linguist. Ilu speaks German 
wiliidut thu slightest necciit, aud French so perfectly 
as to sahsly rvcti Ii'n'iiehmcn. Knglish hn sjvenkfi must, 
fiurntly, and of Italian be knows enough to understand 
what iiit TCiuls and what is said to him. Hu has oven 
learned PuliKh niid Russian, and the Emperor Alexander IL 


is said to have been wonderfully surprised when Bismarck 
addressed him in pure Muscovite. 

To present an estimate of tlio cliuractor of tlio prince, 
or of the value of his work os a statesman, liardly cumeM 
within the scope of a notice like the present, nor if it did 
would it b<! jKissible at the present time. Another gener¬ 
ation at least must pass befuro judgment can be fairly 
pronounced. Whatever this dual decision may be, it cun 
be truly said tliat os a statesman he has displayed ini- 
mensu mental power, that bis ]>binH liavo over beau clearly 
conceived, and that hu has displayed grout courage, 
strength, and skill in carrying tlicm to tlieir conclusion. 
His intense palriotimn and faitli in the greatness of Ger¬ 
many have bwii odmittiai even by his bitterest cneuiies; and 
when tlio political condiiion of I'russia and 0<‘rmany Iwfoni 
his advent to power are componal with their position at 
the present time, it must ho felt that he has sneoerded in 
eflbcting changes eiiurmnns in their extent and influcucu. 
In saying this thu fuc.t is not overiooked, that the raising of 
the ediliee uf n united Germany lias been thu work of many 
luuids. Poets, thinkers, military leaders, and a valiant 
army of citizen soldiers Invvu nil hod a shoru In the work; 
but it raiinut be denied that in the reduction uf thu idual 
to tlio actual, Bismarck has been the moving spirit niid the 
k-juler under which it lius been curried out. Uu thu other 
hand, it cannot hnt be admitted that the prieu which thu 
country has liad to jtiiy 1ms been very heavy. The progress 
of constitntionalism has been rudely checked, and » gn'nt 
addition has been made to.the tinaiiciul ami military bur¬ 
dens laid upon thu nation. The wars by which tlio reMiIt 
bus bum obtained, Ihuugh sucuossfnl, Itavc not been gained 
without a heavy uxpcuditmr of bluod; and tlie additions 
made to Pmsxiuu territory after the war with Franco have 
brought witli thein aiudhig of insecurity nnd unxiuty that 
proves a cuustaiit excuse fur adding to tbc expenditure on 
tlic army, and grc'ntly liiuders thu peaeeful progress of tlie 
country, (loneemiiig thn prieu that has been paid by Ger¬ 
many, the words of thn prince hinisclf on this jvoiiil are 
suggestive. According to Ur. Biise.h, on cue autuiim even¬ 
ing ill lb77, BlHinarck was silting by the firuaido in n riHini 
adjoining thu gixHaihousu of Varziu, and apiKirently aluiosL 
oveniiinu with inelnneboly, he cuiiipluliiuil bitterly tliat ins 
]ioliticaI ciiTuur bad givuu him nu pleasure and no satisfae- 
tiou. “There is no one who loves mo for it," ho said. “ It 
dues not make me popular. I iiavu uerer made any onu 
happy in nil my life—neither myself, nor iny fmnlly, nor 
the nation nt large.” IBs friends prutesled ag-oinst this 
ueeusatioii, but liu jversisted in saying that the numlicni liu 
had mado unbajipy by farexceislud tliosu that he had tiiudu 
happy. *' If it was not for mu,” hu said, ” tbc world would 
have seen three great w.nrs less, and eighty thousand who 
died in their bloom might havo Hvod; and how many 
parents, bmlhers, sisters, widow's, would liavu been sparial 
their grief aud tuors!” And lio said all this in a tono 
rcscniblmg Hainlut's when he asks, “To l>c, or not to bu?” 
Onu thing, however, is certaiii, that wliatover verdict may 
be uUnuAtcly pronounced, thcro can be no question that 
when the history of this ccnliiry is written Bismarck will 
rank among thu foremost of the statesmeii of Europe, per¬ 
haps may bo even regarded os tho greatest of tiiem all. 
Soo “Gicf Bismarck, Kin Charokterhild” (l8tiT); *^Oouiit 
Bismarck, a Potitica] Biography,” by L. Bambergur(BrcBlHii, 
18Ci)—Knglish translation, London, 1860); “Life of Bis¬ 
marck," by Gorlach (Englh^ translation, Tauebnits, 1876); 
“ Count Bismarck and his People," a wonderful Boewellian 
collection of anecdotes by Dr. Moritz Busch (1870); aud 
“ Our lu ipurU l Chancellor,” by thu same author (1884). 

BIS'MUTU* This metal was Unit described by George 
Agrioola in l.'i46 as n “metal anmcniiat diffurunt from 
lead,” and also by Basil Valentine. It generally occurs 
nativo, sonietimus combiued with sulphur, but rarely with 
oxygou. The minerals from which it U obtained arc rare; 
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they arc* foiuid la Norway, Swodcu, United States, C«im- 
wall and (Jumbcrland in England, and SUrliiigHiiiro in 
Scotland. Native or ortahedral bwaitiM occurs in opuquo 
crystals, having a motallic luatrc. a specific gravity about 
9*7, and a rcddislk silvcr-wliito fracture, liiamvtk-nchre 
(BLOj) is a straw-colnored mineral, conxistiug of an 
orule of tlio motol, and liaving a specific gravity of 4'86. 
Bitmvth-glanat (Bi^Sa) is a lead-gray coloured mineral, 
orenrring in four-sided jirisnis, having n perfect cleavage, 
a jiiotnllic lustre, and a speuifie gravity of 0*841); it is a 
sulphide of the inelid. It also exists as a carbonate 
QiimvlItUt, llIgSCOg), as a Hlltcatv (^bitmuth-hlen^e, 
BiaHSiO}), and in tlio metallic state eoiiibincd witli copp<T, 
nickel, and colmlt. The market is supplied from a niball 
ore in Saxony. The metal is caaily separated in a crude 
state by fusing the ore. The ernde metal is miitaniiiiatod 
with arsenic, inin, copper, and silver. It is purified by 
solution in nitric acid and precipitation, as basic nitrate by 
a large excess of water. It is purified with dilliculty from 
t<'llnrium. of wliicli it often contains traces. This is a very 
inconvenient impurity, ns bismuth is hugely used in inedi- 
diic, and the sligtitest trace of this sulwtance renders the 
rxhahitious of the patient taking it most oflVnKive. 

Bismuth is of a grayiHli-white enlonr, with a ]H?>roptihlo 
red tinge; its lustre is considerable, and its stnicturo 
lamellatixl. It is the most crystallix.'iblc of nil Uie metals, 
and may W obtained in Is-autiful pyramidal enbes; it in so 
brittle as to be easily reducible to powder wUcu cold; its 
density is 9*83, wlmrli by rnulious hammering while warm 
may b<.* iii<*r«*ase<l to y*88; it melts at (’•• (807" Falir.), 
and expands on cooling. Its symlwl is Bi.; atomic weight, 
208. It is the moat diamagnetic of all the mctuls; it is 
di*. ti'i-, and )mit-ahiniie. 

OrttgtH and bumHth form ta*o dcfitilte eomponnds (bis- 
mutliuiis oxide, BigOa, bUmnlhic oxide, the 

former may Imj obtained by heating the metal in the air. 
It takes fire and burns with aii ul^eiire flame, and is eon- 
Tcrled into a yellow powder, wbieli melts into a fnsible 
glass at a red beat. None of the asnni alkalies dissolve 
Dlls oxide. Bismiitliir oxhlo is ohtnine«l by heating the 
protoxide with a solution of chloride of limo or soda; it is 
n lieuvy d(.‘<‘p-bmwn powder, strongly resembling peruxidu 
of lend; when heated to nismt tiU0° it is dccomjmscil, 
oxygen gas is m’olved, am) yellow blsninthous oxide remains. 
It is uisu called bismulhic acid, and forms salts with the 
fixed alkalies. 

Chlotiw. and hitmuOt combine in two pmportions-~the 
tnehloi'idc (BiCl^) and tlie dlcbloride (ni(l)yV, thn fonnei 
is .a white, easily fusiblo sulistanee, obtained by combination 
of the two o)i;nientH,and the IntttT by beating tho trichloridi 
wilt) inelnllic bismntli. When a solntion of the nitrotn h 
noted on by common suit, oxyelilorido of bismutli (BiCIO) 
is tlirowu down ns a white powder; tins is known as a 
pigment undiT the name of “ pearl white.** 

FIhotim and bi«mvtk form a fluoride which is soltibli 
in water, and which preeipihites during evaporation in tb 
state of A whito powder. 

Bromw combines with bismntli to form the tribromid 
I>iBr,„ A steel-gray coloured sulistanco which fuses ut 200' 
C. (892" Falir.) A dibromido has also been de.srribcd. 

JodiM unites with bisinnlli to form An omnge-colunred 
subst.'uicv, insoluble in water (the tri-iodide, 

SulfihvT and hitmvlh eembine to form two sulphides— 
tlio disulphide (BiS) and the trisnlphido (Bi^). Thu 
latter has a metallic lustre und a crystalline texture; it is 
not very fusible, and its density is C*5. Snlplmretted 
hydrogen throws down blsick sulpliide from tiie solutions of 
this metal, oitd also eonverts its oxide into siilplude. 

J’/pot/iAorun has little nffiiiity for bismuth, which it 
renders moru brittle. Carbon and boron do not eorobinc 
wilb it. Fttcninm nnites with bismuUi to form a silver- 
white BubgtiAcc having a metullic lustre, and cosily fusible. 


Bismuth combines with tho metals genemlly to form 
illoys, and usually renders tho tnetnl with whidi it tinites 
loro fusible. 

Potassinm, sodium, arsenie, nntiinnny, and tellurium all 
orm Alloys with lumnulh. It imparts brittleness to coppiT, 
lilver, tungsten, pullodium, rh(Hli«n, gold, and pintinuin. 
Then alloyed with them. Wllli mercury it forms a very 
Hnid alloy. Tbn so-called “fusibln metal* Is cmniiosed of > 
wo parts of bismuth, ono of lend, one of tin; this alloy 
nelts nt 5n}'75" C. (200" Falir.) It is thns melted by boil- 
ng water, and used for making surprisn teaspiHms, which 
lisnppcar when iisi-d. The alloy exjiands ou cooling, imd 
herefore taken u most acciinitc impression of the nionld. 
t is used for copying dies. By adding mereury the fusing 
[Kiint eaii lie suflii-ienlly n'dueed to copy nimtuniii-nl 
preparations. 

Jfimoth and ttndx eonihinn to fonn aalls of hismulli. 
The nitrate is the must im|MirtAnt and most vAsily obtained; 
t is A colourIrKs solution, capable of yielding ileliqueecent 
'.rystals. The lairbonate is a white tasteless i»owd<'r. Most 
if the salts of liiKtmith are <-olourk-ss. 

Bisiimth is principally employed for the purpose of 
making fusible alloys, and us aii ingnHliciit in solders ami 
In medieJne. It is often enik'd Iii the arts tin f/f<Uf. 

MtdirtHal J*rojtenift. —For medicitiu) purjsiscs, for 
which it iiitiht 1 h- .mist ennifully purified, tlie luisic nitrate 
or magUferg of bismuth is largely nn]>Ioye(] .as a tonic, and 
for dyspepsia and vomiting eunsed by irriintioii of the iiiu- 
ums meiiihram- of the slum.Aeh, ns it k insoluble in the 
Animn) jiiux's. U is also given in solution oiTcrtcd by the 
Addition of citrate of ummonia; dose, 8 to 20 gmiiis. In 
large doses it is poisonous, und pmdaees vomiting, with 
small pulse, fiuntings, nnd even death, the Kloinneh cxhiliit- 
Ing erosions and signs of inflammation. ICven its external 
n]iplicntion is not free fr<im danger, for the eosiiietic termed 
‘•pe.arl while,” “Spanish white," or ‘* flake while," which is 
lusic nilrato of bismuth, when applied for a length of time 
to the fnco cause.s neia'OiiH twitcliings, nnd iiimlly p-arnlysis. 
Ah pearl white is blackened by snlplmretted hydnigcn, the 
face of those who employ this ousmetic is bluckencd hytlie 
internal use of llie llaiTOg-ite or oilier sulphurous waters, 
or of sulphur in any form. 

BX'BON is A snhgenus of the genmc group Bos. Of this 
Bcetioii two spcHues now exist, tlu! European Bison,or Aurochs 
of I.ithaauia, and tho American Bison of the prairies of the 
Arkansas, I’latte, nnd Missouri. The bison (ffMo» bttnn»- 
sKs), the UiiOH jubatm of Pliny, tho bononoit of Aristotle, 
tb'j binoH of Oppian, is now known midor dilTerent nppcl- 
latioi.9, viz. btsoR, rittn; truoat, of harbarons nnd must. 
ancient origin; our, auer, ur, nuertH'kn, watvirA#,&c.,from 
n primitive (nnd perhaps Celtic) root. Its Polish name is 
fiirj'its UuRsinn, tor; Danisb, zgr; Jloldiivian, amitr,* 
and I/itlmanian, zvbr. 

Foropean JUfon or Avrorhf. —In former times a huge 
wild ox called bison, bonossns, or monnasns, spread <ivcr 
tlie centrui portion of Kuroiie, was common in Pasiuin (tho 
modem Bulgarin), Hungary, Poland, and further westivard 
even to Britain, if then fccpamted from the contiuent In 
CfTsar's time, however, this wild ox was extirpated in our 
island, and in tho jHirtinns of tho Conthinit immediately 
adjacent; but its fossil relies yet remain, nnd Ibimo reties, 
eompared with those of A hup* long-homed ox, incontest¬ 
ably prove that the ancient binon and tlm uroe were 
di.stiiict specie.x. 

In the British Museum arc remains of tho fossil bison 
eidled JiinoH prisms. I'lii* skull is TCinarkaide for the 
convexity and bold swellings of the forehead, and the horns, 
which are larger limn those of tho modem aurochs, at lca.vt 

in gwM'T*!, spresid Uteriilly with even a hnekwArd inclina¬ 
tion. The imbjoilied figures of the fossil skull of the bison 
or anrochs are from the Parih Museum. 

Both the urns and the bison continued to exist in tlio 
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wIIdH of Kurupo antll a Into ]>criocl of tlm Roman Empiro, 
and were occnsioiially (uptured and exhibited alive in tlio 
hIiowk Ilf tlx! aiiiphithcatro. 

I’rofesaor Owoii Jios ri^'idlj compared the fuuii] relics of 
till) bison witb the bones of the present Litbuaninii aulmid 
(of tvliich A nuliln epwinicii was prcsvnted by the latu 
Kiii(K-nir of RiiHsiA tu tiic Uritish Musctinil, His opiuion 
rcs]>ectii)(; tlie s{lk.vi6o identity of tbo tniHicni and iiiicicnt 
bison is decidedly expressed; mul he concludes by saying— 
‘’I cannot pt'nvivQ uny iideipiuto ground fur ubondoning 



Front View. 


Fussll Aurocio 

rrofilo View. 


the coiielusiun, from a study of the less perfect materittis 
Hvoilnble. to that end befun* tliu iirrivul of the entire Bkcle- 
ton of the Idthuuuiun Auioelis,\tx. that tliis sp(H:i(M was 
vontvui]>urury with the iniiiiiinotli, the tiehuiTinuc rliiiioceros, 
and other extinct niiiniiils of the PiiiH’cnc {wriod.” 

'fbo liinminuth, the rhinoceros, nnd the iirus, little less 
than on elephant in stiitiu-c, have heeii extirjHited; but tlio 
bison lias Imd u letter fate, it still siir\'ivi!s in the wilds 
of Lilbuauin, pmlecUsl under most striugeiit laws hy the 
Emjicroi of Russia; mid also iu some parts of the Caucasimi 
nuice, vi/.. the eouutry of the 'i'znliiaiii Tartars. 

This liubh) Is'ast is wonderfully massive and robust in 
its iirojiuniijus; its withers ore thick and greatly elovated, 
and rovercsl, us are the ueck, sides of the head, iuwi-r jaw 
uud throat, with long rough cris])cd hair, hmigiug like a 
iiinuo beneath the throat. This nmgli mune is often a foot 
ill length, and is thickest during the winter; it is most 
coiupiuunus in old hulls—little so in Iho females. Thu 
limr eovering the trunk and liinhs is soft nnd woolly. The 
tail is ahort, nnd fnniibin-d with a tuft of stiff hairs at its 
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cxtieiiiity. Tlio eyes ore stnAll, but tiieir expression in 
wild and savuge, and when tba atiimal is irritated they 
glare with fury. Tho tongue, lips, oud p.'duto uro blue. 
Au odour, deM'rilied os between that of musk and violets, 
la exhaled from tho akin, and OKpocially that portion which 
covers tlie convexity of the forehead. This odour Is much 
stronger in the male than in tho female, nnd may bo per- 
ooivod at a couHidomble distance from the licrd. The horns 


nro stout, round, and Intend, with tho points sweeping 
upwards and forwards. The hood is heavy and carried low. 
Tho mule aurociis is more tlinii C feet high at tbo shouldors, 
and is a most powerful nnd fonnidnhio animal. Its Btn>ngtli 
is such that, as wo arc nssiircd by Dr. Weisseubum, trees 
of 6 inches in diameter arc lorcllcd liy tbo thrust of u bull. 
Ifo fears ueitlicr the wolf nor the bear, but nssiuls them 
with horns and hoofs, and smites them prostrate. An old 
bull is a inutcb for four wolves, and although a paek of 
Wolves may somctiiDes bunt down a strayii] Iwnst, the 
collected herd has nothing to fmr from any animal. Not- 
wilhstnnding its m.-wslvc bulk, tlio ourw-hs is very swift for 
a short course; it rushes forward with its licad low, its 
hoofs being raised at every step above the forehead, and 
scatters the earth in its ean>er. It is fond of the bath, and 
swimN wiU) easo nnd vigour, nnd Is })artial to di-nso thickets 
near tlio swampy Irnnks of rivers. In tho winter the horilK 
retreat into the ino^t donso nnd secluded pirts of the vast 
pino forests, where they kwp quiet liy day, hut room.' U|i 
during the night to bniwse on tho young hluKits oud the 
hark of snpliug trees. At thi.v soomhi the foresters put 
supplies of food for them iu the vicinity of their liaiints. 



Younj; Aoroelis. 

I’roflio View 


Front View. 



Old Auroebs. 

Front View. Profile VIeir 


They ore fond of tree lichens. On the return of spring 
they visit spots wliero tho licriwccous plauls are beginning 
to vegetate. 

Wlion token young tbesn animals may become to a 
certain degree familiarized with tlicir keepers, but they will 
not endure tiie presenec of other persons; nor ore tho 
keepers always safe, and, aa a preeantion, usnally wear the 
same, sort of dress when going near them. 

It is renwrkahle that Uie norochs displays tho greatest 
iinti{ia(hy towards ordlxiury domestic cattle; it avvhls U>o 
neiglibcn^hood of qsits where they feed, or, if tho ountact 
is nnavoidablo, its fnry is excited, and it attacks and gores 
them. All ottoinpts to obtain a mixed breed between the 
aurochs and the domestic cow have utterly failed. ’ The 
common ox lias tliirtccn pnim of ribs, tlio aunsdiR fourteen 
pairs; tho lumbar vertebra of tbo common ox are six in 
number, those of tho aurochs five; tlie front of thn cjiinmon 
ox is flattened, that of the aurochs protuberant, and broader 
in tho proportion of three to one, while tlie occipital ^loce 
between the horns funns on arch instead of beiflg flat The 
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■ubjoincd rnpreaent the KkalU vf the aarochs, youug 

•ud old, in front and prutilo. 

With regiird ti> the sonHcs of the aurocliit, that of emvll 
appoora to ho in the highcat jtcrfoctiou, and the iirrd cun 
only ho approached from tho Icewurd. Ita flc>ii]i in in high 
esteem, and in said to havo a Liuish tinge when rooht^. 
The colour of tliis nniiiml during the summer is a deep 
brownish block, but tho fur acquires a grizitietl mid rusty 
brown tint in tliu whiter, previoosly to its falling off, and 
its renowal in the spring. 

Awericui^ JiisoH (^Biton /ImrncuNws), J'vecheei: of the 
Algonquin Indians, il/oostoosA of the Crees, AdyitldnJt of 
Uiu ChippcwAyanti.-~The American hison h-in many points 
of similorily with the anrorhs. In both arc sirn the 
liuge head, tiio lengthened spinous processes of tho dorsal 
vertebno, for tlie atiaehmeut of the brawny mnsch's that 
support- and wield it; iu Uith tho conical olovatiuii of the 
witlii-m, and the shaggy inane; and encii presents a model 
of bruto force, funned for plunging forwards, and bearing 
down every obstacle. 

The American bison, driven back by tin* tide of 
ICnropcaii colonization into tho remote wilds, still exists 
in Louisioint; and herds roam over the jirulrlvs that uro 
watered by the Arkansas, Platto, Missouri, and by tho 
up{ior brunehm of the SoKkatebownn and I'enco rivers. 
Gn>at Slave Lake, in kt. CO”, was at one tiiiio the northciu 
boundary of their vnngo; but of late yuiu-s, according to the 
testimony of the natives, they linve taken possession of the 
flat l)me^tone district of Bluvo Point, on tiio north side of 
that lake, and havo wandered to tho vieiuity of Great 
Marten Luke, in lat. ClI” or t>4”. As for,” says Sir John 
llichardson, “ ns 1 luivu bum ahlo to uscei'laiu, tho lime- 
stunu and Kundstoiic furmatioiiN lying between the great 
Itucky Mountain ridge and (lio lower cnKtcm vimin of 
primitive rocks, aro llic only districts in the Fur Connlries 
that arv frci|uented by tho bison, in Ihcsu comparatively 
lei’cl tracts there Is much pruiriu land, on which they iiiid 
good grass iu the hummer, uud also niany marslies over¬ 
grown witii bulrushes and coriees, wliieh supply them with 
winter food. >Salt spriugs niid lakes also alsiund on the 
eoiifiaos of the Ihiiestouu, and there uru sci-eral well-known 
Milt-lokes where liisuns are sure to be found at uU sensuiiH 
fit the ye.ir. They do not fn-quent any of tho districts 
funned of prhnitivo rocks, luid the limits of their range, to 
the eastward, may be nuirly correctly nuirkcd on the map 
by n line commeucing iu Ion. C7° on the Kcd Klvor, wliicli 
flow's into tho south ond of Lake Winnipeg, crossing the 
•Saskatchuw.'in to tho wosttrard of Bosquian Hill, and 
iiiiming from thcncu by the Athapescow to tho eobt- cud of 
(Iroat Slave Lake." 

I'lio Anx'riom bison is migratory in its habits, wandering 
in search of food from district to district, and spreading in 
vast truo])s over tlie undaktiiig prairius, where the pantur- 
ago is Abundant. During the suuuiier they visit tiio 
inarshos, tho rivulets, the streams, and tlie pools, oud 
delight in tlie luxury of tho bath. Herds composed of 
upwards of 20,000 individuals Imvo btam seen crossing 
rivers a inilo iu breadth, on (heir passage to some distant 
feeding ground. When tlio Paeitic Builwny was first made, 
these herds often prevented tho passage of trains for o 
coiisiilorable time, bnt of late years their nuiulwrs have 
greatly decreased. They visit the salt-lakes, and ore to bo 
found tiieru nl all seasons of tho year, some leaving the 
saline morass, others travelling towards it. Theso herds 
are incessantly persecuted by tiio hunter, who often thins 
their numbers witli his rifle; and tiio Indians get up great 
hunting niatchea, miiug both tho gnu and how with admir¬ 
able address. The flesh of tiio bison is in great request, 
and is prenaml in vuHons ways. The toeguu is aceonntod 
an especial delicacy; and the hump, or rather tlie flesh on 
tho long si>inous procosses of tho nnlerior doreol vertebra, 
formiug the withers, is accounted excellent. Much of the 


bison meat is made into peinmican for keeping, and a good 
blMin row fnmislies dried flchli .niid fat snfficient to make a 
bag weighing »0 Ihs. A fat bull has yielded 100 llm. of 
tallow. Tho Indians «livs.s the skins gcnemlly with the 
liair cm; tiiey sen-o us blankets ond warm Wfappi.‘r», and 
nra sold for a constdi’i'nblo sum. 'J'he hair Is also useful, 
and is spun and woven into various articles. 

The siibjoinwl figures represent in ^ron^ and profile tho 
skull of a young female biMin, and of un adult nude. 



VoiuiK Atucrtcuu FoiuaU- itlMui. 

1'tout View. ri'oiilc Vi 



Old .\nierlcau Ualo Ulson. 
rMflleViow. Front View. 


At certain kcosoiih of (he your the bulls engage lu terriblo 
combals, and perilous is tho cuiiditiou of the man whothuii 
opprouclics them. During the greatest p-art of tiio year tho 
bulk and <'uw» live in soparote herds, but at idi scosous, 
accurdiiig to 8ir John UicliardMm, one or two old bulls 
gonvTally accompany a large herd of cows. They fear not 
the wolf, bnt often hdl beforo the grizzly bear. 

The Americsui innlo bison, wlicn at its full sizo, is said 
to weigh 20UU lbs., tlioagh 12 or 1-i cwts. Is considered a 
good weight in the Fur Countries, l^ir .lolin liu'hardson 
gives 8^ feet as iUs leugth, exclusive of the (all, which is 
2U inches, and upwards of G foot us its height ut tlio fore 
quarters, 'i'iie bend is very largo, and carruHl lew; tho 
eyes uro sniull, black, and piercing; the liorns ore short, 
small, sharp, set far apart (for the forehead i.s very brood), 
and (UriHited outwards and backwards, t>o os to bo nearly 
erect, with a slight eurvo towards tlio outward-poiiiling 
tips. The Immp is not o mere lump of fatty secretion, liku 
that of the zebu, but consists, exclusivi' of a (Ic|>osit of fat, 
wiiicb varies niurli in qimntity, of tiio strong muscles 
Attached to tho highly developed spinous processes of the 
^st cervical And first dorsal Tcrtebvir,foni>iug lit uiachiavry 
for tho Buppoi-t and movciuout of Uio enormous hewl. 
The chest is brood, and tiic legs are strong; tho hind ports 
are narrow, and have a comparatively weak appearance. 
Tho tail is clotiied with short fur-like hair, with a long, 
straight, coarse, hiacklali-hrowu tuft at tlio end. In winter 
the whole body is covered with long siinggy luiir, which iu 
summer falls off, leaving the blocldsli wriidded skin exposed, 
except un tbo fortdiciii!, Imiiip, foru quarter*, imder-jnw, and 
throat, where tho hair is very Jong and shaggy, and mlxod 
with much wool. In tho fcmide tlio head is smallor, and tho 
lioir on the fore ports is not so long as it is in the male. 
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BX8SK3C'TILX» fn>in hi»iiertu$ dies, the jiaintt ^ven 
ill tint U()iiian calciidiir at its rc'fomation bv .Tulius 
Cicsor, wliOii pmiiifvx maximvn, to tbo inlcrctalary day 
Mrbidi n-HR inserted liyhis ordcT between Uie 23rd and 24th 
Kc'hnuiry of every fourth yenr. to correct the six Imors 
sni^iiiiA remaining!; over aftnr the civil your of 3(i5 days. 
Itissextus, not ItUsextiiis, is tliu word used hy ehmsUtal 
writers, i'revioudy tin* Itonnui ri ar bad Ih-cii nf Sb.** days; 
niid ns tlie {HUitifTs possessed the {irivile^e of iinuTtiiif' the 
intiTenbiry niuntbs of twenty-two dtivs or so wiiicli Is'CHme 
necessary every altorimtc yenr, llioy fmniently wielded it to 
tho preat detriinwit of llie wtfltc. for 1 bey could tlius matcTi- 
nlly hliorlcii Lbe term of olliec of any niapistrale opposetl 
to the nristoeniev, nr leiipIJieii tJie. year when'iii Iheir own 
pardK'ins held sway. Also, the festivals is'iup dejiendeiil 
Oil the e.aleiular. no man but the poidill’s could know when 
them! fchlivals would fall, and necessary ecroiiioiiics nii;dil 
be nnllined by haviii" fxa'U |>rrfiirin<Hl on a wmnp tbiy. 
The excess of lbe tine year not lieinp exactly six hours, 
a fnrtlicr jTfonn has Womc necessaiy, but tbe .Tnlinn 
calendar was.an en»ni:ousstep in ailvnnee. It w.astime that 
soinetliiiip slioiild Iw done, for the Roman year liail liminie 
iluve niontlis wroiip, llmniidi tbe aeenniiilated en*ors of 
sinwssive jsailillN.eoiifnsed in their |)oHlieal nuiiii]iida(ions 
of lbe year, leferred to above. Oiesar, in Ijis brilbuiit way, 
daslied throiiph tbe pn'at error by inukinp thejicfonn Year 
4-lt* days Iniip! Tin* preat festival of tbe Tcrjiiinalua came 
lai the 2oid Februavy, and ]K.'r{K‘tnatcd the ancient elusc 
of the Year aecordlnp to the early ealeiular of Kinp Nuina, 
wliicb is M hy all insertlon.s in the ealendnr were made at tliis 
'I'lie 2 Mil of Febniaiy w.is e.\|'iessrd, weonlinp 
to the Koinau m*k«miiip, “Si-xto C.ilendas Marlii** /.c, 
lbe sixth day licfore (be tlaleiids, or Isl of Mareli. Wlu-n 
lbe intcreulary day was insiTteil it wxs also enlled Sexto 
(’alenilas Marlii," and as the name was thus rc^s-ated, ibis 
day w;is called liie bifi»extn» r/d-s. or tlie sixth day twice 
over. Hy file statute 21 Hen. HI. the bissextile day and 
Hu- day iiniiK'diulely preceilitip were to be eonsnlered lrp.ally 
ns one day. See 

BIS'TORT. See I'oi.YCdNl'M. 

BIS'T&E. a blown pipinent made of the wait of differ- 
riit kinds of wissl, but tliat of Ih'is Ii is generally pr(*ferred. 
It is iiscii in water eolouis in the Kiine way as liiilian ink. 

BISTXUTZ (Hks/.tkuc/.'). n town of Hunpnry', is 
on tlie liver Hislritx, f>u miles N.K. of ('laiiseiiburp, and 
lins 721)0 inhabitants, who manufacture elotli, leather, and 
soap, .and trade in cattle. It has Rcveral churebes. n pyiii- 
nnsiuin, pianim.'ir-selmols, &e. Tlic sinrimndinp district is 
intersected by u Imincli of tbe Cur{Mttbmii HnuntniiiK, and 
the elinmti' is Kevere. The walls and towers, witli which it 
is still surrounded, the town a quaint tiiedinjva] uir. 

BZ8UTUN. See lii'.nisTt-N. 

B1THU&. a town in tlie (‘.iwiiiuire district, North¬ 
western I'nwinces, Uritidi India, lylnp on the waitli bunk 
of tbo ISaiipes, 12 mib'h N.IY. of f'awii|Mire city. It has a 
picturcMpie front faeinp the river, niiormil l>y flhntu or 
iMithinp-steps, lenipIcH, and handsome resideiiees. Bnji 
Kau, llie lost of the I’eshwas, w.ts hiiinshcd to llitbur, and 
hsii extrusive jiidai-es in the town. IHs adopted son, 
Dandlm rniitli, Is-tter known as the Naim Salitb, was the 
instipator of the inassaere at rawn|Hire dunnp tlie Sepo]^ 
Nuliiiy. The town wxs captured I'v Havelock's force on 
tho Iftth of .luly, when the Nana's j«iliicr>H wen* 

utterly destroyed; blit be biniself snceeedeil in nmkiiip 
pood his rxcapi.’. On the Killi of Anpiist. after Ilaveloek's 
lli-sl unsuceessful attempt to reach J.uc-kiiow. I’illiurwas 
oiiee mum retaken, and wxs never afterwarilK lost 

BITBYN'IA,aii ancient division of Asia Minor, iiielnd- 
inp jiait of the Tiickisli district »if Kbndawciidki.-ie nnd flu* 
)s-niusula of Kojaili. Hilby nia h.'id an extensive sea-coast, 
indcntfsl by two deep bays, the (Jian and the. Astacene. 
It WHS bounded on tlic N. by tlie Kuxine (Block Sea), on 


the W. by ilysia, no the S. by Phrygia Epiefetns, nnd on 
tile E. by Pnphlagoiiin. Bithynia is described by tnislem 
travcllcm as a lino country. The forests consist principally 
of oak, with hcccb, chestnuts, nnd walnntn. In the southern 
part (he immense mass of the Mysian Olympns, at the bosn 
of which Brusa stands, occupies u lurpu {tart of the country. 
The summit of Olympus is a pray granite; the sides arc 
miu'ble. The nortlinru part of liithyaiu, wliieh eonsists of 
Hie peninsula, is on-upied by a chftin uf hills nmniiip west- 
wanl from the hanks of tho Sitopariiis, and (erminatitip on 
the eliaiinel of Oonslantinoplc. Between this ranpo and 
tbe Lake of Istdk, Uiu aiieieiil AseaniA, is a plain conntiy 
wl'ieli contains tlin laike nf Salianja or NiromediiL Tbe 
chief rivers were tho Billmus (Fillias), fnnnitip the iKnindary 
of I’upldoponin, nnd thu SiiupariuR (SuknriyebX 

The prinei|ial cities in this district were—Aslarii.s, on 
the Onlf of A.stneus, which was founded at lbe. Iwgimting 
of the seventeeiiUi Olympiad by tbe Mepirinns; (.lalcliedoii, 
or OhnleiHlnn, opposite lo Byxantinm, also founded by the 
Megariuns; Pmsn ml OImpuin, wliieh wxs the capital of 
tile Ottnniaii empire Is'fore the capture of (.lonstuntinople, 
and is still one of the most flourishiiip towns of Anatolia 
I MS! Bi(oiiss.\]; Ciiis.foundeil by the Milesians, and resloiisl 
i>y I’rusixs after its dchtriie.tinn by I’liilip iu )(.«'. 2U3, was 
by liiiii cnilod Pmsias; N 100 * 0 , ou tlic Lake Ascaniu, was 
tho birthjiliieo of iri|>pnrehu8 the nstromuner, and Dion 
Cassius tlic liisforian; and Nii-omcdia, founded hy Nieo- 
iiudcK I. 2t)4, was the. birthiilac^* of Flavius Arrianux 

The earlk'st inlinhitants of Bithynia si'cm to have been 
till* sainii witli those nf the nciphhonrinp distriels of Mrsia 
and Phrygia; they were called Belnyccs, (•ancones, and 
Mypdoncs. But ac«mdiiip to tho tradition ii'ported liy 
Henslotns, they were uftcrwanls displaced )iy a Thracian 
iminigrolion from the Kurojienn side of tho Propontis (Sea 
of Miumora); (he inviuling tribe was railed tbe Thyni. or 
Bithynl Bithynia was eonquered by Cnc.su.H, nnd ut hia 
fall ]MHsed witli (be rest of his domhiionB into tlic liaiids of 
tbe PersiaiiS. The BiHi)aiiniiH selzi'd the oppurtuiiily of 
the decay of the Persian empire to oeipiire almost eoinplela 
liberty, and were strung enough to resist Ab-.xnnder the 
(ireat and Ids genmils. Kventonlly they fonnesi an iiide • 
pendent kinpdoni under Nicomeiles I., which iloiirished 
until the downfall of the IVrsian einpire. Nienmedes 111., 
the Inst king nf Bithynia, was expelled by Millirldiifes, but 
w;ts restored by the Romans. He was expelled again iu 
88 At Uio peace in 8t n.r. betwet'n Mitliridates nnd 
Hio Romans bo w'os a second tiinu restored, and dying in 
74 11 . 1 . 1 . lie left his kingdom to the Rmimiis, and Bilhynia 
IsTameuRoman pruvinc.(*. 'fheroissomeinfommlsiiirehitiiip 
to Bithynia in the eorrcapondencc of Pliny nnd Trajan. 

BIT'LIB or BSDLIS, one nf Hie most ancient cities of 
Turkish Armenia, is situated in .'ly" 34^' N. lat., 40'' 30' 
K. Inn., at n distance of iilsait 20 miles from lake Van. 
It nxlcnds oe.niKs the givatci p.art of n tine valley at Hm 
base of the Nimrod MoiuituinH, but part of it is built on n 
conical hill, tlie a.M'.ent of which "is sn steep, Hint there in 
no getting to the top but by whwling and winding ulmut 
th« nuiuntiuii." A castle on the (op of u hill on Hi« west¬ 
ern side of tlic valley coniiiiniids the town and ilsappmaches. 
Billis is n great scat of the dancing dervishes, who have 
twelve convents there. Tim Arincuiaiis have four churcltes 
niid Hu* MoIiumiiiedniisHeveral mosques. Tbecouiitryslsmt 
Bitlis is highly cultivated, producing grain, cotton, Iinn]>, 
rice, olives, &c. A good trade i» carried on, and there an* 
manufactures of gold and silver wares, cotlnn cloth, car¬ 
ets, and tolnuicix The iiilmbitaats of the town numlu'r 
about 10,0<I0. 

BITSCH, a small town and fortress witli 2700 Inliab- 
itanlu, is situated 011 the N. slopes of the Vougea, nnd 
commanded hy Fort Bitscli, tho furtificalioiis of winch, 
partially hewn in tho rock, are deemed almost impreg¬ 
nable. In the Frauco-Gcniian war of 1870-71 Bitsch was 
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iocluHc-d bv tbe Gcrttianv from tbe middle* of August, li<70, 
till 7tb March, 1K71, and oiil^ capiliilutcd after the pre- 
liininarjr aiticli-s iif llic pi-nni had bivn M^iinl. The iii- 
liahitaiitti manufiu'tnro wnteh-t'ins.'eK niid matebra, and 
carry on n trade in p;miii, cattle, wood, and {>f*at8. 

BITTER SPAR. RHOMB BPAR, BROWN 
8PAR. Tlirso natiiriB nru usually rotricli-d to the lur{^ 
rtiuiiibohedroni* of l)<»i.oMiric (a ciulMinuie of lime uiid 
Riuj;uesm), wlih-h often contain a snm)^ perccutap' of 
carlHinale of iron that, dec.om[>otiiiig on exposure, ciiuaes 
the cry>tnlH to turn brown. 

BIT'TERN (Ibdaiirna) ia a p'nus of tho IIkuon 
fnnidy, beloii^int; to tbu order Ult,M.l.ac. The Comiuon 
Bittern (^fiulauruii tirlliiria) is widely spread, inhabiting 
Kui'ujx*, Asia, ami Africa. It is now rare in Kiigland; few 



The Bittern (liohitinn tUllarh.) 

breed here, ninl those tli.tt nre awn are mustly stragglers 
from otlier oounliies. Before our iiiarsbes were diaiiied 
this bird w'.rn abiinditnt, und in the p'lliny days of f.aIeonry 
nlTordcd tbe best of spoit. It was uenordingly proteeled 
bysoNerc )M‘imllies. 'i’he provineiid Kuglish iimnesof Miru- 
druni, Bid) of ibo Bog, .ami tbe name Bittern itself, wliieb 
is derived, thnnigb llin Freneb 6t><«r, from Ibc Latin 
ftolaiirug (6o, ominiafopu'ic; tnnraii, bull), is imlicativc of 
the 's-lluwiug or druinniing uuisefor whieii tbe bird is dis- 
tiiigiiisbed. Tbe biltent -.esides in feus, muntsses, and 
nidi'sby plimes, and amongst tlm dun.se ilugs and ret'db uluiig 
llio Ismlcni cif livers, wliere in spring its loud bellowing 
note Is still frequently heard. Its food (.anslsts of alinusl 
any nnhiiols whieh it is able to ovei-coliic and swiUlow, such 
us hinnll nnimiiudia nnd biuls, Jj.shcs, frogs, newts, and 
iioM-cts. It fwds pnnei|sdly «t nigbt, and rrumhis in 
conee.ilmcnt during tbe day, wbun it is not easily driven 
from its retreat. When fi'reed to rise its flight is not 
vigonius, but if wounded it defends itself couritgfrusly 
frum both dogs and men, und is iibis to iuflie.t severe 
injuries with its sbarp und puweKul biiL Tho nest of tho 
bittern h uuni]HJsed of stieks, reeds, &e., and is placed 
arm ngst tlic llnekest pirts of tho limrsli Jierbage, usnally 
clew.' to the water's edge. 'J'lio fuiimlo lays four or live 
eggs of a {>;ile-brown a>lour, and tbu young whuii hatcliod 
remain in tbe nest and mo enrefully tended by tliolr parents 
until they are ablo to ]>rovidi} fur themselves. 

Tho flesh of tho bittern was fomiorly in liigh esteem, 
nor is it despised at the present day. When well fed its 
llavnnr soniswliat resemhleb tliat of tho hare, nor is it rank 
And dsby liko that of tho hemos generally. In size tlis 
bittern is lest than tbo cummuin heron, being about 80 
iiichoK in length. Tbe bill is about 4 inches long-»browD 
VUU lU 


above, greeiiisb below; the irides are yellow; tho feiitbers 
ou tbo erown black, hhut with grecu—tliose of tbe binder 
part of tlio beiul, nerk, and brc.’Uit long and lu<Ac; the gen¬ 
eral colour of tbe plumagis is dull ]iuio yellow, variegated 
with s|Mitsand bursof bbiek; tbe tall is short. 'I'bc Icpptare 
long, and tenniiialed by four long toes,tbe middle too being 
scrraicil on tbe edge to assist the biid ia grasping its prey. 

Tbo Littlu Bittern ('.-lr<fcu luiuufa) ir an inbaliilant of ^ 
Snutb-wesk'vu Asia, the sonth of llurope, and tho whole 
continent of Afileii. It oceura <>eeasionany in t'entnil 
mid NoHliern Ktmii>Cr and a giKsI many spi-ciinciis tiiid 
their way into Kngluiid, where they baro soinnlnnes been 
bapjHised to biiHnl. It is about l.‘l inehes in length. 

BIT'TERS, n culleclive teiin a]i)>1ied to tliose vegotahie 
substances llie nnmt proiniiient seii'-iblo quality of which is 
bith-niess. “ Bilteniess,” says Dr. Cullen, “is a simpln 
perception that enniiot be deliiied, but must be referred to 
a matter of experienre in wbieh iii.iiikiiid are commonly 
Hgrv«'d. It was at one tiino altenipled to refer this quality 
to an liyqadbetieal piineiple, wbb'b wn.s temed bilUr priu- 
ciple; but it ami soon perreived tluat Mibstiinces having a 
bitter taste were iiob bli-d for it to very diileretit sources. 
A ceilaiii qiniiility of hitler iii.ntter be<‘ms to promote tbu 
digestion ot all food--heiiec bitter suh.stanrOH me found 
abundantly dislrilmti-d in tbe vegelnbb- kingdom. Where 
there is u dviieii-nov of bitter iimtU-r. nnd tlie food Is of a 
very watery kind such .ns grows in wet pa'.tures, cattlo aie 
known to sniTer from various diseases. es]>cci:illy fiom tbe rot. 

Bitters arc used as lollies in medieine, and mny bo advau- 
tageoiusly eia]>l<iyi'd by tbe iulmbitnnls of cold nnd damp 
regions to prevent those iliM-n.-<e8 to vvbieli tliey are liable. 
Cold and niui.siuiti geuenilly injure the fiiiictlun of digestion, 
lioth by their iuiniedi.atu action on tbe skin, und also, by 
ubstrm tiiig thv uiiiiiial beat, on tbo nervous sy.stcin—hence 
tbe prevalence of iiitennittenl fevers nr agues in sneb dis- 
tricta. These fuvera nniy be wmdi'd oil by maintaining 
a henltby action of tbe digestive organs and of tbe skin. 
Some prejmiulioii of a pniu bitter, such as gentian, or of 
un m'omalic and bitter united, sueb n.s caiuumilc with sweet 
llag<root, or itifukionof milfoil or yarrow, or tbe much more 
p<i\vcrful und cireetive quinine, may be hiul recourse to for 
this purpose. The Swiss ^a'lusant, inlinbiting high stations 
on tUu Alps, wbieh nre almost eonstaiilly vv'rupped in u 
thick and )H>iietrutiiig mist, uses u spirit distilled from 
gentian, railed “iiitter Bn.ips.'’ In I ho West Indies, where 
languor of the syslem, with weakness of the digestive 
organs, ia jirodueed by the execia>ivc beat, tbo appetite is 
restored and tbo slotnneb invigorated by taking before 
dinner a few drops in a glass of w'aler of an elixir made of 
geiitiim, beiqK'iitavia, ortuige-peel, nnd sweet flng-n>ot; and 
in Amei'ien the infusion or liiieturc of serpentaria is some¬ 
times taken every monilng in damp aguish situatious to 
prevent uilennittimts. In phthisis pulnionalis bitters ore 
sumetiines of MTviec, sucli ns tbe }>e.‘ir-berry und the Iceland 
moss {^Cctruria InlitHdirti), in which tliu bitter priiu-iplc 
should bv retained. In some cases of dinrrlicca from lusa 
of tunc of tbe iulestiues, bitters are of the greatest service, 
|>rovided no inflammatory conJitiun of the inacuus mem¬ 
brane exists. 

BITTER-SWEET {Solanum dulcamttra) is a British 
perennial Llimliiiig plant common in wet and sliody places, 
es|>ecia!Iy hedges. This plant is culled Woody Nightshade, 
to dtstinguisli it from the Atmpu belladimnay or Deadly 
Niglitslimie. The yoniig twigs or tops art) olGcina), and 
they should be gnlhen-d in spring, Iwfore the flowering of 
tho plant, or In nul umn while tho leaves are yet fresh, as 
mucli activity seems to belong to the leaves; the twigs are 
best from plants about three ycnis old. When fresh the 
plant has un unpleasiuit odour, which is in a great measure 
lust by drying, us is also a largo portion wf water. Tbs 
taste is at first bitter, and slightly acrid, then sweet; benca 
tho name Ritter-sweet given to it. 

82 
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TIuh liHrei'h fruiii tlK> Hltuik Nif'lititlmJi' (.Vi>/uN?fm 
ttiyrHut) ill ilM bi-n'i<'B red iiiHlmd of bWk. Its 

Irnvc^alHo or<» luid itn llowcni purple. 

BITU'MINOUS COAL IK a variety of CtiAi. eoiitain> 
iiij' fruin .-liwut 1<> .'iU |M-r cent, of volulile mutter, hut dwu 
not contain uiiy ui-tiifil liituineii. It Miflciia h hen lieuted, 
su that <ui))U'i‘iit piccas uoale^ee mid <:uk«; it burnit w!l!i a 
, htiong luininoiiH^lamc, and is the cuu) in most cominou 
use for lionscliold puqsiMtH. Tin- lii^lil}' bituitfiiiuiiN cools 
sm used for (hr iniiimfncliirc of •tas. 

Bmr'MINOtJS SHALX. ■ CABBONACKOBS 
8HALX. a vuiiety of SliAl.I-: lavKaly hnpiejitiHtrd with 
rnriMiiiuceuiiii nintciiul.nnd which yields on heating; mincrul 
uils. &c. Tlie pitch bike of Triitidiid derives iti usplinit, 
&G.,frum ndjoiiiiiio hiluniiiioitH Mratu of Tertiary age. The 
bitumen in iIicm* riK‘k>> is siipjioM-d to Iw of urptiiiu orijpii, 
being dciived paith' fioin (cm .strial and tnariue plants, und 
]>artly from uniiiiiil reiimhis hy tliu uKcape uf tliu iiiuic 
volatile coiistitiieiilii and utiu«h)>hmc oxidation. 

BI'VALVXS is a name sometimes applied tt* the two 
classes of Mullitsea— l.umellihiaiichmta tuid Ilrudiiopoda— 
which possess a sitell com]M>sed of two vulrcs. The iiume 
is also used in reference to the sls-ll of the water-fleas— 
e.ff. D.iphiiia and llie C'lpiis—which is also found fossil iu 
great iihniKhincf. 

BIVOUAC is a term in military lueiics dciivcd 
from the (lenmiii f«*«vnAe,‘'u keeping watch.” U was 
originally iipplii-d in the sliong p.iitiert of cavalry which 
were |s>slcd beuiiid the Iiii<‘K of iiilreiu'hnient in order to 
wutcli the moliiMis of the enemy, ami prevent any attempt 
to uppnaeli llie armr hy sniprKe; and bis'-ausu lha soldiuis 
thus employed passeil the night in the open air, tlia term 
was buhNOipienliy used to denote the eonditioii of any body 
of trm>]>s when iu the Held mnl not regularly rncuinped 
under tents. In former times, when a |sxsitio)i wa.H to he 
oeeiipjed for seieta! thus, the niim constructed lints with 
Kueli uialeiials as were ut Iniiid, or eiideavoined to shelter 
themselves from wind and rain hyineaiib of boiiglis plaiiUsl 
in the groiiiid, or hy ismids formed into a n>of, ueixirding 
to eii'cuiiistaiieeK; and in iiti extremely inclement seiistm 
they were lumally eiiiitoned in xneii towns or villages as 
were in their nl•igldKI|||ll(■od. Tlmy then lighted their fln>K 
ill the streets, in giiidens. or in bums, certain spots having 
been previously appointed ns ularm-posts, about wliieli, on 
Bigimls being gi\en, the diU'eieiit corps could iir.H«nnble in 
order to fonii the line of Isilib-, and act inimedialvly as 
eircumstauees should ri-^uire. This nielliod of eiieampmmit 
was adopted by the revoluliuiiary nnnica of Fianee,iiiid was 
<>f great assistanee in promoting that eelerity of mnvcinent 
by which tbi'y were disliiiguiNlied. It was found, how¬ 
ever, to Iw ilaugennis to the lieultli of the troops etnpIoyc>d, 
and to leiid to habits of plundering and insuhordination, 
and shelier-tents uf some form are always used hy modern 
armies wheie their use is at all praelicahle. 

BI'XA is a genus of plants which give the name to the 
order BixiNKAt. 'I'lie (Inwcrs have hu-ge contorted petals, 
and both stamens and pistils. The anthei's open hy two 
{Sires or sliortvalies nt the apex. The rajoulc Is two- 
vulved and the sci-ds struiglit. 

iiixu Ortllana is a muiill tree, a imtivn of the Antilles 
and tropical America from Mexico to Itnixil. From the pnlp 
voveriug the sei-ds a dyc-siufr is made culled AXMAvro. 
At tho time uf the discovery uf America this dye was 
used by the natives to colour their skins red. Plantations 
of this tree were cmiinion in .fmimieu in tlic sovcnteeiith 
century, anil it was one of the first plants Introduced from 
America to Africa and Asia. Koxlnu-gli mentions it as 
thorougidv iiAtumlizod in India. 

BIXI'IfBJe In a Mmnll order of phints fw-hinging to tho 
divishiQ Pui.vi>kTALA(. The petals, bi)wever,uresoinetinieB 
wanting, and the Btameus and pistils often occur in separate 
flowers. The ovules are attached at two or more places to | 


the bides of ihv one celled ovary. Tli« embryo is stislght 
or blightly curvod in flcbliy albumen. Amongst the geucru 
composing tins order are Bi.xa and Pi.AOiMiici'iA. 

BLACK AC^S (Scottish) are n> named from lining all 
jiriiited in black letter. They consist cliielly uf the Acts 
of the Stsittibh Parliameut during Ihu times uf the tint flve 
.lamesi-H, hut aliMi reach down to 15fl7. In Knglish law 
the term ib applied to h Geo. 1. c. 22, framed agulust the 
“Bhicks,’' a him^ uf lawless rufliuns of that time. 

BLACK ASSIZE, tho name given to a fatal assize 
hold in ifi77 in the old tuwn-hidl (tf Oxfuid, situated ut 
that time in the yard uf the castle. From the oivoaiit 
given ill Anthony h Wocni's “History and Antiquities ut 
the Univendty of Oxford," it appi-iim that- after judgment 
hod Ihi-ii proiiuunciHl upon oiiu Ituwluud Jeneks, a IxKik- 
hindcr, who was coudemiietl to lose his ears for sedition, 
“tlieiH arose such an infectious damp, or breath, ninong 
the {KXiplu,” that many, iiicludiiig the judge, KherifT, under- 
bherilT, several jusliees, and most of tho jury, died within 
a few houn^ The infentiiui soon s]iroad, nud within tixo 
wivkb .010 ptTsuasdied from it. The disteinperwas doubt¬ 
less u fover originating in tlic unwholesome eouditiun of the 
guol, but some regarded it os a judgment fur the cruelty of 
the IxH'khiuder's seiitenci*. 

BLACK BBB'TLB(/’<'ri/ifarirt<Tot'»CN/<(//s)L-<, sliii-tly 
spi-akiiig, not a beetle ut nil, hat u Cih'KUoaiui. Il he- 
ioiigs to the section CuimoiiiA of the order Oictiioi-i kua. 
The fore wings of the black beetle are elcsely veined, iiml 
are mueti le-bb thick and horny than tliose of the TU.KTt.Ks 
(Coleuptem), uiid the hind wiii;^. also elobely vcim-d. fold 
lip like u fan. The hluek betUli* also dillers from tlie true 
lieelles in tliat ilb pn]Kd form ib active, and n'scinhles lioih 
the larval form and (he {lerfoet iii.seet. Thu black beetle 
is gem-rally reguided os a native uf IndLt, iiitrodneed into 
Kiiglaiid in inercliaiit vcbbcls. Tln-y are tinicL ii'lislied liy 
the luslgeliog, aud this spinc-covered auiiniil iu bometiiiiey 
kept in kiteheiis to rt-ilneu their numbers, llliu-k beeiles 
ore said to devour gi-eiiiily the common beil bug. 

BLACK DEATH, the name given to a t-erriblc plague 
which ovciTHU and desolated most countries of llie wiuld 
J'lriiig the fouiti-entli eeiiturv. There is mueh that ib 
obscure in the history of ils rise nml {n-ogress, hut it is 
goneially believed to h.-ivo oiigiiiated iu Ohiiia soinewhere 
about tlie middle of the century. During tho flist half 
of that period the t'hinesn had suirured gn-atly from 
dnmgbt, famine, i-urthquaku, and flood, and Europe laid 
b«*Lni troubled in a siiiiiW way, ihougli in a lusscr dcgicc. 
Ill China the e.Iuse of lliese troubles was marked by u ter- 
rihli- oiitjireak of plague, and the diK-usc, travelling with the 
trading caravans wliich jounieyed we-stward, reaeheil Cou- 
Ktoiitiiuiplc ill IfldH. Thence it spread to Italy, and then 
{iussihI throiigli Cernnuiy and Fianea to England. It 
{tossed tlimngh England and Scotland on to Sweden and 
Norway, and thence to niissia, its path everywhere being 
marked by the most awful sufli-'ing nnil dusul.'ition. It 
is not at all clear by whnt means tlie infecAion was pro- 
{bOgnted, hut it was generally la-llevcd ul the time tlwt it 
was &>iivey<‘d in the air; and wiitej-s of the period s(icak of 
a visible sppearanco rcHeiiihliiig a mist or fog which |iuiiH.'d 
along, Scoring death and destruetion everywhere. The 
symptoms of the eomjdaint have Im-n more minutely 
ileecribcd, aud tliey apis-ur to have tukeii the furiu, in the 
first instaiiee, of a carhmivular afl'citiou of tho lungs, 
attended by acute pains in tlin chest, sinlting of blood, and 
an ardent fever, which genmilly proved fatal in {leriods 
varying from twelve lionni to thieu daya As the disease 
progressed It became changed somewhat in lie form, and 
the persons attacked suflenid also from buboi-s on the arms 
and tldgliH, block opote nil over the iHMly, a hinck pAbded 
tongue, intense thirst, and inscosihility. The modicul 
science of the time knew of no remedy, and m most 
instancM the appearance of the plague-spot was the herald 
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9/ death in n fuw boun. It is imiKWbibie to form mij 
exact eatiliiuli' of the inortulity riinwd hy lliia phonic, but 
it has iKfn eum|mtud Unit in A^iIi it (vutaiil the duiitli of 
87,tl(iO,ObO people, and in Kur<i}tft of 2;),000,000. It is 
Hiippositd tlnvt of till! iKipulutloii of Kuropit one untof evorj 
four perisiml, 1 Imu;;U tin* niti! of mortulitj varied ppuitly 
in difloreiit couutricii, fix>m •’>0 per cent, in Iluly to 10 pr 
conU in Fruucc. Tlic vtitiinates pven liy the old writers 
concerning the rate of mortnlity in Great Britain ure not to 
b« relied on, bnt London alniie lunt over 100,000, and one 
chronicler declares tliut Scot Lind lost u third of its pcuple. 
It was even convoyed h* Icoliind, mid somn havu nnpiM»ed 
that the myKtoriou!! dia-ippunuiro of the Norwogiiin seltlu- 
mcDts on Uio shores of Greoiilaiid Is to he attvibuliHl to 
this cause. Of the liorrors of this priod it is impossihle 
to form any conception. The iim-st vivid imagiiiiition 
Would foil to portray the cansuqiiences to the survivors of 
the death of sneh cnunnous numbers, luid under < ircum- 
stuiccs HO awful. The lies of family life and the Unids of 
society were for a time almost dissolved, mid the people, 
dcMirtcd by rulers, piiests, and doctors, iM'e.ame the prey 
of tlie wildest terror mid most furious fmiuticism. Itumours 
of the most extraiMgaut kind g.iined romly credence, and 
some of Uiem wcix* attended with (errihlo conseijnciiees. 
Thus a re|Hjrt which was ciren1at<-d. to the cfTeet that ihe 
jilague hiul been caused by the .Jews, n ho had pisuned 
the wells and fouutnin.s of water, led to the most nwful 
excesses. Boine of tliesc unhappy pisiplc, Is-ing sulijcetcd 
to lciTil)li' lortiircs, pleaded guilty to any charge that was 
put into their mouth, nnd the p<-of>]c then rose in fury, 
In-lit tipn oxtenniiiiitiiig tlic whole nu-e. In Mninx alone 
*1*2,000 were put tv death by thn po])ulucc. In ninny plains 
thu Juivs, tlii-enteneil with death by lire mid tortmv, killed 
one anolhcT, nnd tlms lanainc utterly vxtinet ns com* 
muuilies. llobls'i-s also roamed ul will through thn cities, 
nnd plundered nnd iniirdered with impnniiy, adding by 
Ibcir l.i\vl<-ss despcralioii to the HiilTerings which prevailed. 
Many died of slioer terror alone, and many on the iii-st 
symptoms of illness eouniiitteil suiuldv. The best account 
of this priod U to Ik* found in tin- proiiigus to the “ De 
camerou” of Boa‘aecio,thiiugli there are also gisid descrip¬ 
tions by the pliysieiaiis Giiy dc Cliaiiliae, who oliserveil it at 
Avignon, and by Glinlin dn Viiiiu’io. St-e also the descrip¬ 
tion given in Bnlwci's ‘‘Uiciwi,” and Uecker's “ Epidemics 
of till* Middle Ages.” 

BLACK or DOMIN'ICAN PBIARS, nn order of 
mendicniit frisrs foimded liy St. lluminic, a S{siiU)U-d, born 
at Calngnet'Aga, a airuill i -wn in the diocese of Osina in Old 
Castile, abonl a.ii. 117U. Ills real name was Dominic de 
Guxinnn. He died in 12*21, mid was canonized by 1V>)M‘ 
Oregory I.\. in 128'!. These friars were cullcil Dominirans 
from their fomnicr; Preiiching Friars, from their oliico to 
preach and to convert .lows and liei-cties; BLick Friars, 
from the colour of their Kiinnents; mul in Franco Jneohins, 
from having hod their first house in the Uuu St. Jacques 
at I’aris. Tlierp were .also mins of tJiis order. 

BXaACK FOBSST (SrhwarzwnlJ). Sec BAOKir. 

BLACK HOLK OK CALCUTTA. On tlie taking of 
Calcutta by Ihijah al Dowinh on the 18tli of June, 175C, 
Mr. llidlwcll and 146 of his Mlow-s-uniitryincn weie thrust 
into tho cuininon dungeon of Fort WilHuin, usually called 
the lilttck J/ole. TIk'ko uufiirtu^ate muu were cuiidenmed 
to pOKS the night, in one of the hottest climates of the 
world, and at the hut season, in a dnngeim only 18 feet 
square. The only air tliey reccivwl w.as through two small 
gratings, almost entirely bloeJccd up by tho nuighl»ouriiig 
buildings. A fearful weno ensued—ihe wrctcliiMl captives 
Struggling one agoiiiHt the other to obtain a station near tho 
narrow aprturu. When the door was upneil on Hn* follow- 

Ingmomingmjlytwenty-threewore foundalivcout of the 140 
tlmt had Iweii thrust in the night before. At tliis juncture 
the afTsirs of the English in Bengal hod reached the lowest 


ebb, but oil the let of January m the ensuing year C.ilcutta 
WAS retaken by Watson and Clive, and R:ijali iil DiiwL-iIi com* 
polled to sign a tiv.ity of )H-.iee. lie wasftftciw.uds defeated 
at the buttle of I'liSbV, nnd put to dealh bva native ufllcer. 

BLACK, JOSXPH. was tiiirn in Fraiiee, nn the bunks 
of tlie Garonne, in tlie ye.ir 1728. His futlier nnd inothi-r 
were of Feotrh descent, Huviiig clioMm the profession of 
medicine, ho went to complete his medicaf studies in Edin- • 
burgh in 1750 or 17.'>1, having previously had tlie udvantngu 
of nttuiidiug Dr. (.'ullc-ii's lectures on rbeunstryat tllasgow. 
This science, in which he was de.stiiied to iu:t ho importanl 
a part, strongly excited liis alteiition, and he pursued it 
cxprimeiit.dly with gr«it vigciur and vommi-iisiirAlosuccess. 

Tliecliemieal subject which seems pculidily to havu 
cxcitisl Ids alteiitiou was the emistieily of lime, a property 
till then snpjtdsed to be due to the utisoiptioii by thu linio 
of somt! igneous agi-iiey. He placed the question on a 
Ht'.icntiOc basis by ascertaining the cli<-nii<-al diirenmcc be¬ 
tween quicklime ami other fonns of the earlHinate. Black 
wroto nn inaugural tln-sis on tlic subject in 1754, and 
a ticntisc in 1755. In 175ti lie was apjiuiiited professor 
of Anabmiy and leetnrcr on dieinisUy in the University 
>f Glasgow, where he coiitiutied till ITtifi, when he was 
apphited to the clieiiiical chair in Ediiihurgli. Between 
thu years IT/iU and 1701) lie iiiutured the s}Hs-u1atiuns on 
heat which liad for u long period oeciusioually occupied Ins 
thoiights. IliH'rba.ive Inm reeonhsl an ohservation made by 
Fiihrciilieit, that wati-r Would lioeomo cAnsidi-rubly colder 
than m>-ttiug snow witlioiit fn-cz-ing, nnd would fn-c/o in a 
moment if disturbed, ami in tlie act of frvezing emitted 
many degn-os of lic.-it. Tins sulijcut was fuitlier and moio 
fully investigated by Dr. Black, nnd he liuully propuiided 
os the rG.sn)t of hU inqniik'H thu theory of foteot hent. It 
was tins disenvci-y which mainly urged \Vutt to the adoption 
of improved nrtmigi*ineiits ui Ihesteum engine. Dr. Black 
died ‘2(ith Noveiiiher, ITltU, in his seventy-iirst vear. 

BLACK LEAD. | S.-e Fi.irstuAoo.] The term is 
nsuully restriclcd to the iiunuraetured Giiafuiti:, as used 
in the arts for polisiiing iron. <Sce. 

BLACK LETTEB (1J), tliu iiainr usnnllr given in Eng- 
hind to thoM! types of the earliest printed books winch are 
comiiioiily known on the Continent us Gothic. The Ronmn 
letters, whieli came generally into use during the fifth 
ci'iitury, maiiituiiied their giomid mitil the close of the 
twelfth century, when they began to give way in Western 
Kuro|>e to those known us Gothic, and which ronimnrd in 
UHU until the Kixteuiilh century. The eailicst printed books 
were prepnred in imitation of tlie written inaiiuscriptH, and 
m.aiiy uera luild in the first instance us hand-written books. 
Most of the books printed hefure tlic Kixtecutb century wcie 
in liluck letter, but after that period tlie Uumnii eharactiT 
cnuie lignin into favour, nnd thu Ootliic clinrnetcrs pas>'ud 
gnuUmlly out of use. Biuiks printed in black letter mo 
highly ]iiized, on account of (heir raiity mid antiquity, by 
book-himters nmk biblioinniiiuex. In Geridnny ibe Guthio 
clinriictcra arc Mill geiieially einphued in piinling, hut tliU 
Itumiiii e.Iuime(ers nix used^iiore and iiioix eveiy year. Tliu 
Cuniplcte introduction of the latter is only hinUuivd by ft 
pseudo-patriotic feeling, snch as tlio Fivuvlt iiickiinma 

i-liauviniHin.’’ Thus Frince Bismarck declared that Ger¬ 
man in Roman typ gave him ns mucii didiciilty to read 
an a foreign languiige. Meniiwhilo aliiiust every educalcd 
German bevond hoviiood wears spctiU-les. 

BLACK LX&T, A name fiiniilimly applied to certain 
printed lists of Iwinkrupteieii, lii|nidHtlonn by arrangement, 
registers of protested bills, decrees in abseiiec, ofFure of 
composition, ninl other Miatlers rebating to thu cmlit of 
tirms and indii idiuils, which aix eircnlalcd for the guidanco 
of men of hu-inesK. Most of tliem are pn^porud in Louduu, 
and are isHuud only to subscribers. 

BLACK KOI^AY was that terrible day of darkness, 
hail, wind, and storm which carried off a large port of the 
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niiny uf Kilwftnl lit. i>ii ICiutior Mi-ii<tny, 18<)0, lu he lay 
bcfoit! I'uiis. iiiakiii;; m> tmiblc nil on the 

tmliuii tliat Kanh’r McmkIhv Inn;' went liy Itiis uiirnronmlilH 
name. Thus Sliaksjienrc siieaka of “ Black Minntay” (•* Mcr- 
rliiuit of Venire," Act it. aceiir b). Ui.ack Mommy in 
iiI.Minn evil nienniiy of ||ic colony of Virtoiix On Monday, 
*27th iM’liruary, a fearful airorco pnaluei-d drciul- 

fiil havoc iK'twccii 5taud}iiirKl and Custlrniaine. UiMCK 
'riniusitAY in Hiiother Auatralian tnciiiury, uleu of ttie 
i-c Jony of Vict«»ria, where on 'rinirKilay, (Itli Kchruary, IH.M, 
H terrible hubh-lire deva^tat(‘li llic yonii;; colony. Bi.a«'k 
KiciiiAY cjaiiinesnoraleh the Fiiday, dth of I)ccelnt>rr, 171.1, 
when ]rf>ndoii was iliiwii ft'antie by the news tliut the 
ri'L'liiiiilcr WAH nt ih'l’tn.uiid frif'htful cxir-sHrs occurred 
iiinon^Kt the iiank'-slrickrii ciri/.cns. But n iiener Bi.ack 
Fiiihay in llnit Ion;; rnuenils'ivd day in l.oudou linancial 
eiicles when the IioUm- of Overend, (luiiiey, & Co. stopju'd 
jinynicnt (1 llli May. IXOd), nnd half the banks in l.ondon 
tieiiildcd ha* their safety. Bl..V(‘K SArritnAY (-iUi Au;;ust, 
l(j2l) nos for over ii eeiitnry celehrated in Seulland, a 
peat storm ladn;' Hii]i|<usi‘d to indieate the divine wrath on 
the FoilianiPtit wliieli nssenibli'd then to enforce KliLM*o|uiey 
on tlicunwiDin;'people. Blai k B.vutiioiaiSIKW is not, as 
sometimes tlmiit'lit, so inuiied aftvi tlie horrible iiiassaero 
ill I'uris on St. Uartholiancws Day in 1572, but after the 
day on wliieh tbe Act of I'nifonnity of Ciiailrs 11. mine 
into o])eration (St. Bartlioloinew'.s Day, 2-1 th Aiipist, 1CG2), 
when 20tH> of tlie I’lirilun clerpy in one day rcsipu-d tbeir 
enres.unJ miiidst every sort of jaivation and misi>ry creuted 
A form until tlieu unknown in Kn^laiul—the power of 
Nonronfonnity in reli;:iou. Tims oripnated the Ih-st of the 
vArious bodies not belon;'iii{' to the Kstahlished Cliurcli of 
Kn;;lund which ajc nuw, for nnivenienrc sake, p-oii}>ed 
together ns " Noiieonfonnisl.s" or “Di.'Si-ittrrs." 

BLACK PBINCE, THK, Mdu-aid, Fiincr of Wales 
(fallier of llirliard II.), died nlsuit a year befoiv his fatlier. 
King Kdwiird 111., and thoiefi.re in-rer succeeded to tlio 
thniiie. Ilia well-known soubriipiet was gninisi in the 
Fieneb war— probably at Crdry, wlicn as a youth of wnvii- 
tecn he led th<‘ gruiul ehnrgi* of the Knglish and KceuriHl 
tlie victory, to the undisguised adinimtion of his fatlior. He 
.steadily refused to send him any usMsiaiire. even when at 
one lime the firhiec was very hard pressed, in older that 
he might liaie ilio full glory of tJic day. It is generally 
said tliat tbo “ Black I’riiiee,” u term of terror nnioagst the 
French, was given to riiiico Kdward on account of the 
ddonr of the anaoiir which he woro nt Creey; hut thcro 
veenib do authority for this tradition. FruisNirt sperinlly 
s.ays “liowus eallcd black by the terror of his iirins;" nnd 
Strutt (“AntH|uitieH") gives the same acrouiit. That is, 
the words “ Black I’lincH" would be pquivulcut to “lVim» 
of Darkness"—prince of supenmhiral luid inrsistiblc. per¬ 
haps Satanic {lower. It is ndinitled that the appellation 
was Frcneli in origin. M<‘yiiek, (he great nnthorily on 
Mriurmi. doubts*if ever riiiice F.dwani w^ire blaek unnour 
iu his life, and nil known representations of him im^ clad 
in ormr-ur wholly or in pait t/il/t St-*' Sliaw, Slolhard, Ae.. 

BLACK ROD, U8HSB OF TBE. is an oflieer of 
the Houwof Lui-ds. He is styled the (ienllemnn HhIiit of 
the Black Uud,And is appointed by letters jKitent fn>m the 
crown. His deputy is styled the Yeoman Usher. They are 
the oflicin) messengers of the I.ord8, and sunnnon the Cuin- 
muiiB to tbe lloubC of Lords when llic royal n.wnt is given 
to hills. '* He executes orders for the roiimiitmcnt of parties 
guilty of breaches of privilege nnd eonlciiipt, nnd assists at 
tbe introduction of jiecrs aud oilier ceremonies" (May's 
“rarliument," p. l.lfi), 

BLACK ROOD OF SCOTLAND. This was a small 
silver-gilt ensket, wrought in the form of a nnwM, ouutnta- 
ing an ebony figure of Christ, in which was embedded a 
morsel of wood supposed to be a fragment of the true crosa 
It was brought to Scotland by Margaiet, sister of tbe 


Anglu-Snxoij king, Edgar the Alhelliig, about 1U7U. She 
Is'enine Ibo wife of (ho Scottisji king, Mulculin Ceamnolir, 
nnd at her death bequeathed the relic as a sacred licirluum 
io lier eliililnm to lie retuini'd for ever. It was held in the 
highest reverence hy thu Si'otdi people, and was kept with 
the royui n’gnliu and natiouul muniments In Kdinliurgh 
CHstle. It wius BUiTcnderud to Edward I. in ]2bl, and he 
employed it in taking the oatlm of fealty leiidei'cd liy those 
Scutch magnates who spbniiltcd to him. At the jieace uf 
Northampton In 132 k it was restored to S<u>tlMiid, but it 
only renmined there eighteen years. In 1S4C the Suotcli 
king, David II., curried it with lain on his invasion of 
England, and after his defeut ut the battle of Neville's 
('roM it iM-eame the prize of Sir Ilalpli de Neville, lord of 
liaby. It WAS placed by him in tlic shrine of St. Cutbbert 
iu the ('alhedml uf Durham, wlieru it iflnaiiud niitll the 
Kcformntioii. Its ufter history is unknown. 

BLACK BEA (so called because uf its dark waters) 
divides the southern pn>vinees uf Bussia from Anutulia or 
Asia Minor, uud extends in Unglli uearlv 70U miles in'tweea 
2«“ and 41“ 3(i' K. Ion., and 41“ aiid 4<i“ 40' N. hit. 
Its Iireudth on the W., betwivii the iiumth of the I)niei>er 
and the uiqiohitv shore near the Bosphorus, is nearly 400 
miles; in the middle, wlien*, it is narrowed by tbe projecting 
p«-ninsulu of tlie Crimen, tlie imrrowcHt ]uirt hardly exceed.-. 
Did mill's, hilt further E. it oularges agaiu to 300 miles, 
wliieU width, however, ileereases towards its eustviu ex¬ 
tremity. The sjwire which it occupies is raleulated by 
Cennun gi'ographers nt upwnnls of lKO,O0O Kn''lii.h square 
miles, and is tlierefore larg<T Ilian the Baltic. It is con* 
iieeti'd with tint >Sea of Azof by tint Straits uf Yeiiikale 
or of KiilTa, and with t he Archipelago and tlie Mediterranean * 
by the Bosphorus, the Sen of Munnora, and the Straits of 
the Dardanelles. 1'hu struits of the Black Sea arc very 
remarkable ; tliey scarcely break the coiitiiiuily of tlie bind, 
f«r at their narrowest )iurt, Ihiil uf Veiiikuld la not more 
than 2 miles aeross, amt that of Constantinoplt* less thaii 
mile. The former, liidml, spreads out iu low nnd 
swampy groniids hilu a kind uf marshy hay, the greatest 
width of which, monsun-d trunsversely, is about 34 miles; 
but tho Thruciait Bospborus ilovvs llirough its whole lengtli 
of ulsmt 17 miles, like a magnificent river, betwivn munn- 
tninnu.s batiks, und iu no y>arl .attains a widlli of more tlmn 
2 or 2^ iiiilci. Tby (jiteks first called tins sea /ij-itte, 
“ililiospitabli*;” but fearful of thus ofieniling the gods they 
altered the muno to Euxint, “ huspilahle." 

With (lie oxceplion of the lloung-iJai (or Yellow Sea) of 
China, tliero Is prulmbly no portion of tho uei-an which re¬ 
ceives the drainuge of a greater extent of country than tlio 
Block 'Sea. Alsnit 300,000 b(|u.'ro miles of Kurupi'an 
territory aix- drained by rivers whieh empty thransclvcs into 
tiie Bbick Sea, sneb as tho Danube, tho Dnieper, &c.; 
wliilc All nrcH of Asia nmountiug to Bb<>ut 100,OOO square 
tnilcs is similarly drained by other rivers. The specific 
gravity uf its wafer is about 1*142; it is less salt tiinn 
that of the Atlantic (1*288), hut suiter than that uf (he 
Baltic (1*040). 

The shores of tho Kuxitie yireseiit a very varied aspect. 
From the Bosphorus oustward the coast is mlher low os far 
as Caym Baba, though the hills are never far from the coast. 
From Clapo Baba to tlie mouth of the Kiail Eniiak, the 
higliliuids adviuic*! close tu the shore; then follows a low 
shore, which exteuds as f?r as Cape Yusoun (the Jasuniom 
of the Greek geogi'uplK'rB), the formstion uf wliich is as¬ 
crib'd to the ulluviuus of the three rivern, the Kizil Emuik, 
the Cusalinak, and the Tlinrmeli, wliieli empty tliemselves 
into the sea within these limits. To the east of Cayie 
Yasoint tlie coast is alternately low and high. Between 
KHfTa and Selmstupol the ninuntalns proas cluss upon tha 
shore. The n*maiuder of tho shore, os far as tlie mouth of 
the Danube,» low and sandy, and continues so to Maugalla 
(about 44“ N. lat.), north of Cape Shabla, where the 
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wfMtcni u(rM*ts ul tli« lSa]kftii Muuiilaiua appruacli tb« xen. 
Here the Hhorc becomca itH-ky, Imt dees not rifw* w) iiiyh na 
l)ctween tlie p<irt of Vania and Cnpc Kinineh. Snath of 
tiiia CAp<' the rnck^' Kliorei'outiuucK to thoRtraitaof (amstan- 
tiiinple, hut riwa to a modernte licicht oiil^ in n few ]i]:ieo«. 

The iiavipitiun of thu lilnek Sea U neither diitietiU nor 
diinceruuK; it in nlmnat entirely' free from iakinda and rocks. 
In its whole exUmt tlirre is only one smnll ishnd, cnilod 
TIan Adossi, uniiihnhited, and lung under 4r»'’ 16' N. Iiit. 
nt A coiisiderahle distanee from tint wextern xhoi-e. Itoelcs 
neeer ocenr exeept near Cnj»e K«rp<-ii. .about fid iniles E.of 
tlie Beixphoru.'.; nor nrr* xhoals fnajm-iit. The Bhick Seu is 
deep, the. bottom uf it not imviiig U'cn {oninl hj hill's of 
Pit) mid Hd fnthoniN,except towards tlie riuixU wlierc nt n 
dixtanre of 2 or miles it rnries from 2d to 30 fathoms, 
and ill many pincea, as oft* the month of thu Danube, the 
xoiiiidings dreieaxe so gnnlnally niid exiietly, that the iliM' 
li)iii-o from the xlioi'c mny Ih* known 1 ^x 011101111^8 willihi 
lialf n mile. 

Stonns nre not uneoinmnn, Imt they nre nevi'r of hmg 
duration. The m’u ix. however, short mid troulK-k-soine, 
niori’ ex|(eeinlly about the entrniioe of the eliimnel of t'on- 
xtimtiiiojile. In Hniiiinvr the prevailing wiiidx hluw from 
N.K. and N., bn! hi tlie s<>a tliese winds are more vnrialde 
(him in (he elnmnel itself, whurv they nre niinost eonxtmit 
iliinng the whole suniiiier. and ships xometimes lie fiere 
wind-lMUind for tliree nioniha. ’J‘he«e northern or north- 
p-islem winds extend ivs far ns (he isliiiid of Teiiedos in (he 
Aielii[H’tngo. In niitinnii. winter, and spring the winds 
are often xontherK and various. Anodier dixadvaiilage to 
navigation nrisi-x from some of tin- noithem ports being 
fio7.cn np fiom tlie end of DeeemlMT or fhe hegiiminy of 
.hmuniy, to the cud of February or the liegiauing of 
March. This is alw.nis tlie ca.se with the |K.rfB Is'twceii the 
< h ime.a and f Idessn. 

B\ far tlie greatest «iu:iii(ily of water Is irccivvd by the 
Black ."N-a at its north western eoiner, where the Diiii-)»cr, 
Bog, Dnicfaler, nnd D.iuulic f.all into it. Most of the poun- 
tries tliMugli whii'li tliese rivers iim nre eo^cred for three 
or four muiilhs of ilic year with snow; rmd in spring-time 
nil the moisture wliieli ban de.secii<!ed on them during the 
wintur. and has been preserved in a solid slate, suddenly 
distuilves iiiid dexceiids in the chaniielK of the rivers with 
gi-eat vekwitv and in immense volume. It tlien produces 
a ve»y rapid curn-nt along the western shores from the 
nionlli of the l»niepor to the channel of Coiistnntinople; 
tins ciinent alw.ays exisl.s. and is strong, eK)>euial!y in sum¬ 
mer, during the prevolciuH'of tlivnortheiii nnd noriii-eastern 
winds, Thearciunnliitioii of thu waters towaids the St mils 
of tkinst.'intinople is so great tluil thu Bosplionis is not aide 
t. eaiT}' off nil of it, and A]Mirtio^is picsM'd ngniiist the coast 
of Anatolia, wberu it gives rise to another current running 
eastwards. Indeetl, it M'cms that a current mns round (ho 
whole of the Bliick Sea at no great dixtaiiee from the bliorc. 

HarlKmrs are miniemiir, and many of them gissL The 
priiicipul aru Bnrgaa and Varna, south of (lie month uf 
(he Daniihe; Kiliti, on the northern arm of that river; 
Akhicrinan nr Akermon. rn thc^ustiinry or Liman of thu 
Dniester; Odessa, Oczakow, Kicolaief, Cliersnn, nnd Kin- 
hum, on (he Rug nud Duie]>er, and (heir common estnaiw; 
in the Crimea, Knpatoiia or Knsluw, .Sehasto(H>I, Bahiklava, 
Hod CnITn. Tlie barlHHirs lomid thv vnsteni shore, as Ana- 
kria, Kopi, Poti. Rntuiin, ni-e not visited. On the ciui.<it 
of Anatolia are the liiivlioiirH of Rizo, Trohizond, TereboH, 
Kcrosun, .‘iainsun, Sinope, lueholi, Erckli, and Kerpen. 

The Kubiiie ti'enis willi seals, pnr|x>iseH, sturgeons, dol¬ 
phins, niAckrrel, mullet, lirenni. nnd other fish, mostly of 
the same kind as thobo raught in the Ciispinn nnd Sea 
of Aral. Tlierc are, however, few tislu'ries estAldUhcti 
along its slioTfS, tliongh where they do exist they are 
extremely prislurtivc. 

The Black Sen was navigated at an early period i>y the 


Gtevks. Thu disc-overy of thu ehaniiel wlileli leads to U 
from the Arclii]M'lagii ix pnihiihly iiidieatid hy*lhe fable of 
Hello and Phrixus ; and the tiixt voyage to *it, iu the ex¬ 
pedition of .Taxun. It is not imlik>’|y that Mane dispute 
iea{s‘eting the free navigation of (he BliU'k >So.a gave riso to 
the Trojan War, iHieauxu Ilium was s«-> situated that it could 
hinder veasehs from entering the Straits dt the Dardanelle.s. ^ 
At a later period the Gn-eks, and more especially the 
luiiinn Greeks of Miletus, formed nmnei-ous estahlisimients 
along its xliores, from wliieli (hey exfH.itod xlares, cattle, 
and eom,m girat qunntitU-x. ■I'ite siiou's of Ihn Kuxine 
were ^iretty well known t^i (he Koniuns. In thu times of 
the Byzanline em|M'n>rx, Cunstimiinojile drew from it- a 
coiisidurahlu p.irt of its pmvixioii; imd in the twelfth 
century the (temH"(i‘ formed some estiihli-shineiits on itx 
north-eaxleni eooxt, and earried on a very aetivo^ii>mr.rve 
overland with India, l-'ioni tlie liftis-nth (o thu latter pait 
of the eighteenth uentnry, the Tmks exehided every other 
nation from its waters. At length the Kus.'.iaiis fought 
their w.iy to its xlioii-s, and in 171d) it was partially ojs'iied 
to British .and other Kuro)s'.iu traders. Cimvcutioiix to the 
same effect werumnde with the Turkish govenmient hyfjneeii 
Klixabutli, .fames I., nnd Charles I., &e. (treaty uf AHria- 
nople, SeptemlsT. Ifir.'i'l, but they sis'm to h.ive l>een 
without any eflVcl; ami it Is only, theieforc, since the 
later date, or fi an tlia hegiiiiiiiig of (he prexiait century, 
that the Black .Sea has la-eimic known to, iiiid Isa-n ju.stly 
appreciated by navigators. 

By the treaty of |M*ace xigiied at P.iris after the Crimean 
War, 30th Mareii. 1 K6i>, iho I'dae-k Sea wax iieiitrulirx'd, ami 
the Emperor of Uu^xia and the Snltim eng.iged not to 
otahlish or to niniiitaiii uiion its eonxts any maritime 
arsenal. Tlie latter stipulation was, however, alwnys dis- 
taxti’fnl to Itns.da, and in 1K70, whil.xt w.ar was raging 
lielneen CSermuny and France, she g.nvc notice that xlie lio 
longer considered her^elf Isauul by it. At one time a 
rupliire with F.iighnid on the snhjeet xinned imminent; 
but a pouferenee wax held at Isnidon early in the following 
yc.ar, nnd an arrnngenu-iit was I'oinK to, under which the 
I'estrietions uhieh had Imai plaml on both T’lirsia and 
Toi key wi-n* reniovisl. 

BLACK SNAKX (/taseaa/ma rowtrirtor') is a hirgn 
innocuous snake, IsOonging to Iho aimo family as the 
C'oi.iiiiMK. It h.is A slender Istly, hla<-k nhorc, and of a 
leaden hue below; the throat is white, it has no poison 
fangs, Imt gri'ut jkiwith of eonxtrietiun, 'These snakes am 
vviy agile, moving nlniig the groinnl with great swiftness, 
and cimihing tivo. with e.ase in searrh of birds of which 
they arc very fumi. 'They aiw) feed on small munmials 
ami frogs. The black snake wages mieea-xing warfare with 
tlie r.attlcsnake. enveloping the latter in its folds, crushing 
it to death, nnd then eating it. This snake is common in 
Korth Aineric.i. 

BLACK WATCH. The regimental name of thu furmur 
42nd Ilegimunt of the British umy—now known os the 
*‘Boyal lliglilaiuhTs.” It w.is originally given .about 1730 
to six emnpanius of militia raised among the Whig elans 
of Srotlaml for (tie purpose of irinintniumg order on 
the laiwtund fnnitiur, nnd of ovi'rawing tlie Higliland 
Hdherciits of the huusu of Slimit. In ^74!* the com* 
panics, wliich liad been pri>viuii.riv iiideja'iident, wero 
tmilud into <uiu n'gimeut, (lit; Karl of Cniwfurd and 
Liiidcs.'iy la'ing np])oiiited colonel. A dark tartan of an 
KTbitmry jwitteni was ndepted for the uniform, which 
was afterwaidx known aj» the Bhu-k Watch or 42nd tartan. 
I'he siihM'ipient hi.story of thu n'gimeut bus Ikh-u of a 
brilliant clmmctcr, the rvcord of which fimiixlieK a Btiniiig 
narritivo of military courage, undiiranre, and Adventure, 
and it still rotiiins tlie dixtiueLlon of la-ing otic of the crack 
n’ginicnts uf the British army. Its advaiicu on Owmassie 
dnring the Axliantc*' war. niul its brilliant services in Egypt 
and in the Soudan in 18t<2-t(3 wilt he lung lememla'rud. 
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BLACK'BAND in nn rftthnuato of iron or 

cloy in>iiKt«iM' coiifninin" a IniRO prtiportion of cnrltniinpe- 
otis ninttiT. It is a most vnliinitli* iron oro, and iicfurs in tlic 
iipp<T vonl inonsuirs of Ijiiini'ksUirc,AlM> in South \VaI«-n and 
Stiifriiidslihc-, and in licl.ind in tlip Ilusconinion coal-ficid. 

BU^CK'BERRY. Si-o Rfitrs. 

BLACK'BIBD {Turdat menda) ia a aperioB of 
Tiiiu'ati, and m n pciinnmnit rt'Mdcnt in Britain and in 
Ijie Miotlioin paits of Kuro]H', but mipratra for the wmtvr 
from llif iiioic northern rvpiona. 

Tlir ldu<‘kbii d U hiiy Aini rorlnsc, frpqucntinp f^lpcrows, 
tliickcts, alinddipi irs, and Inipr pardons. Wljou diatiiriH-d 
or RUipriswi if psc:ijk*s into tin- oovrrt nr d«-nsu foliapr, 
Uttcrinp u loud sliaip rry of nlariii. Its sonp is clf.ar, 
awi’Ct, and nn-hslions; and in cn))ti\ity it may la- tiiupht to 
wliistlo ^mes. Like tins .thrusli, it fmift upon slnpH, 
alnsIK'd suiiIIh, wonns, and iiiM-rtB, and u].h> iiituii currants, 
clicirii's. pens, d'o., often innkiiip intieli liavoc in the pardi-n, 
as indeed does tlie tlini-h ; lint hotli compensate for thia hy 
tiicir deslinetion of dnails and ships, niiiJ hy tlivir melody. 

Kaily in spritip the hlaekliin] hepliis its nest; a tliickset 
hedperow, an insd.tted bnsli of stime ererpreen, sir a bower 
of ivy, are fnveinite plaeea. Shy as it is, it often hnilds 
its nest where jioisons iiro roulinnally pa^s np to and fio, 
and tliere live feinnle will sit nudisturlnsi l>y (heir presrnrr 
or their pn*r. Tin* outer finniewoik of the nest (snisislsuf 
moss, aiiinll stieks, grasM's, nnd filire.i; theio is an inner 
coat of mud plaster, and within tliN n lininp of him dry 
prasB. Tlie epps, four or five in mnidH'r, nie of a hinish 
piei-ii, Turii'piiled with daiker inaikinps. Two hitiods are 
peiieially hiitehed and rented diirinp the spiiiip and sum¬ 
mer. The female Idackhird is of a htowinsli hhiek aliuvc, 
tlic breast h'diip p:il>- uniher brown. The hill and legs arc 
hlaekish brown. The yoiiiip me similar to the felonies, 
and the males do not .aeijnire their plossy Min k and ornnpe- 
yelhtw hill till nflet the seeoiid moult. While and t-renin- 
white varieties (alhino(‘s, in fm t'inre soim-tiines met with. 

BIiACK'BURN, a maikel'town and inunieipal and 
]>ai li.inientnry lM>muph in Isineasliire, on the T.aneashii'r and 
Vnikdiiii! Ihiilway, is 214 iniles N.W. hy K. fiom I/mdnn, 
and 23 miles N.N.W. from Maneheslcr. l)r. Whittaker in 
his “ liislory " states that there was a castle at Itlaekhurn 
neenpied by British eliiefs, and sulisi*quently hy Saxons,hut 
no vestipe of it remains, (kaaideii s}s‘itks of Blaekhuni as 
a noted “ni.irket town;" while lUisiiirs aeeonnt, nearly 
a eeiitury laler, deserila-H it ns linvinp “a pvat weekly 
niiirkei for caltltt, com, ami provishius, on the Mcjiiday." 

The town of Bhiekhuiii is situated on theh.nnkof a hnsik, 
railed in Domesday Hook “ I'hielieliiinie,'’ but whleh has 
now no pnitieulnr name. 11 was foriiievly irreptdarly built, 
niid tlie Btreets veiy Imdly pnvei] or not paved at nil; but 
the to\rti has been very pieatly Improved in every resjiect 
in recent jvnrs. It sufFeied seveily diii’inp the e<>tton famine; 
but iis in the cii'C of mmiy other pluees in I.ni)cns]iiic, in 
the end this disaster pi-oved n pi eat iM’iieJif.nsseveml much- 
needed impnivnoents were emrivd out—esjiei’inlly tliose 
cniims.'ted with Mtiiilary timlters, mid in the pavinp and 
widenilip of Mi'cets. I hepuldic |>ark.%hieh is .00 aeieshi 
extent, was also tastefully lahl out - the wank Iwhip done, 
as far as possible, by the i;iU'm|ih>yed operativeH. 1 'he 
WHter-woiks. wliieh had Is-en picviously eommenced, were 
coni|i|clcd at the same tiiiM-. and ihaTe is ikivy a poisl 
supply, till' reservoir at Fisli Noie beiiipe.ijmhlc of eoiitaiii- 
inp hdO.OOO.OOO pallniiH. In IH 71 - 7'2 a most cxv-iisive 
M'henie for the iiiipation and utiliz.itioii of the town sew- 
npe was carried into effwf at a cost of fs-lween i! 200 ,tl 00 
and XH 00 ,(I(I 0 . 

Iho town of Blaekhum dei>euds entirely on trade for its 
prospeiity. Am far hack ns 1060 . one imitieular nrticle of 
the staple trade of the ci'Unty waspiodiiml here-with better 
success thau in any other plaee, to wliieli was piveii the 
name of “ Blaekhum checks," n speries of ckdh consistinp 


of a linen warp and a «itton woof, one or both of which 
betnp dyed in the thread, pave to the pii>cc when woven a 
Btrippeti or eheekeilnppeaiunre. This fahrie was nftonvnrds 
superseded by another, “tlie Blaekhum pays," bo called 
bt’cansc the ninterials of which it wan eoiiipoBcd wi*rc not 
dyed, but sent to the printern unhlciielied, or, ns it is tceh- 
nically dcserilail, in Ihu pray state, in order to have thn 
patterns stamped upon tliem. Chittun poods ore now the 
chief articles made in Blaekhum, but there arc some manu- 
fiietnr(‘H of w'silh-nn, and some htrpv iron-foundries nod eii* 
piuoeriiipestahlishmeiits. C«nl-minesnrcexteiiMvelTworked 
in the neipIilMiiirhood, and also some freestone qaiuries. 

'riie parish chinch, St. Mary’s, is of veryancicuf foundation, 
but w-iiH allc-ved and (locorntod iti 1S&7, and is mueii mlmired 
T<ir its arehtlecturul Is'unly. Besides St. Mary's, there arc 
several other cliiivehes belnnpliip to the Kstahlislmieiit, and 
places of vrorsliip for all denominations of dissenlcrs, nnd u 
prammar-schisil founded hy Queen Mliznhetli. The Town- 
hall, wliieh was roiiipleled in is a hmidsoine buildinp 

in the Ilnllaii style. It contains the usu.il rooms for nmiii- 
cipal jiurposes, and a liirp! mom for pnhlir mreliiips, capable 
of eontiiiiiitip 1*200 persons. The Kxehanp', opposite the 
Town-hall, was built in IMCh. In ndditiini to its business 
purpose, llie large risiin is iisedfnruifetinps nnd roiiecTts.siid 
contains a large orrhestnu Amongst the other buildings 
are a eonnty court, fm* lihmry mid arts pnllei'v. erectni in 
ixVfi; Beformnnd Coii-ervalive cluh-huuseK, hotii new and 
handsome bnildinps; and close In the town is thu Blackbitm 
Inliniiiuy, built on the pavilion puiieiple of sejiarate bhaks 
of buildings. an<l arrangi-d on (lie best sanitary priiieipli-K. 
Several banks, ofliees, warelionTS, ami shops, ereeted within 
the lost ten years, mid much to the iip|ieumiiee of the town. 

.lames lIurgrcaveH, a niilive of the town, invented the 
spinning jenny in I7fi7. He wasdriven out of the rjuintry, 
mil) il was more Ihan forty years liofnn- liis native place fol¬ 
lowed in the track of imprnvTmeiitiiitrodiieedliyhisinventimi. 

'J'he pii liumentury borough of Blaekhum returns two 
memlicrs to the Ilonse of CuiDinnns. The jMipnlaiion in 
ISHl was lOO.dlk; and the nnmbiT of electovs iu 1883, 
was 14,181, Popnhitiun of the parish, 9l,!i68. 

BLACK-CAP (f'MfTMea a(rii'npilla) helonps to thn 
family Sylviida:, of the ordi'r Pakskuics. This charming 
songster, the rival of the nightiiipile. arrives in our island 
in I ho middle of April, and leaves in .Si'ptemhcr. It haa 



Dlsek cap {fumen iitrivfpiltn). 


an extensive geogrnphieal disirihution, renehinp as for 
luatii as Norway and Ijiplaml, and being found alao in 
Afrii-K, the Axores, and Bi'me parts of Asia, ft ia alinoel 
unknown in Ireland. 

“The hlat'k-cnp," says Wldto In his “Natural History of 
SellKime." “ lias in common a full, sweet, deep. hind, and 
wild pipe; yet that strain is of short ceiitiliuancn, and 
his iiiotiuiiB are desultory, but when tliat bird sits calmly 
and engag<*B in sonp in'canieBt, he pours forth very sweet 
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l>iit inward ineludj, and cxprenscs f^rettt vurirtj of soft and 
^itle modulationii, BU{)crior, perliapii, to tlinse of niij of 
our wflrhlrnt, tlic niKlitiiiKuIc cxocpied. While they waihle 
their tlmuitii are wonderfully diRteiided.” 

Wiien the bhick-u«p “ tint arriveit iit tliis runntry, its 
cltiuf fnmi is tliu uai'Iy-ri]Kiied heiTies of (he iry, and 
wliiTe fliose arc them tlie hlurk eaps lire first to he 
heard Miipiii" their melodious and varied sonp. By the 
time the ivy iierriea are o\Tr, the little pwn Innrtc of the 
small inotiw will he petting plQitlifnl, roiled up iu lliu 
yoniip shoots and leaves; this then is their ehief fisid until 
the strawherries and clieriies Is'iiiinp ripe. After that 
there is no want of fruit or herries till their return, and 
there is no sort of frait or berry, eatable and wholrsonic, 
llsit lliey will refuse. After they bave elenred the ehler- 
herries in nuttiinii, they iiiniiedintely lenvr us.” (Swi-et.) 

Woods, thickets, orehiirds, &c., ore the favourite hmmts 
of this h]iee.H>s, and there, aiiioiipsl <|eii.su hnishwnod or 
hrniiihles, it hiiilils its nest. Dry stalks, goose gross, a 
little wool, lined willi fihrons ns»ts, and fieijuenlly with a 
few long liairs, and now and then a little moss on the out¬ 
side, form tlie slriieliire. Tiie eggs me fi\e in iininiHT, of 
a n-dili-h hiown, vith spots of a daiker tint, iiitoran.'^cd 
with others of osliy grey. The inule hlnek-enp mensima 
neaily <> inehes in length; the crown of the head is black, 
the neck and hreiust pay, the nppiT p-ni-tA gray with a 
greenish linp*. Jn the female, which excreds the mule in 
sire, the crown of the head is nmher hruwii; und the 
general tints of the plumage arc datker. 

In u state of reptivity the hUek-eap t.s a pent favourite, 
not only from its song, hut nlsn from ils familiurily and 
otlier Httriietive qualities. 

BLACK'CCKX (Tftrnn tetrix) is one of llio Kiiglish 
names for the male biid of a s|HfieN of Giioi'sk. The 
female is called n t/rrti/hen, and tlie young are iianicd 
foiiltii, H term whieli is Applied to the hlaek pime generally 
mt liie borders of llnnipsliire .'iiid Dorsetshire. 

Tins nohle bird, whoso plumiigo when in full heauty has 
defied all peiirils, save that of I'slwiii I,and.'«sT—the only 
painter who Inus given a tme idea of it—is n;^ the larpst 
of its race iu the British ishmds, of who.se fauna it is one 
of the piineipal oniamenls. It is more widely diffused 
over tlie central jmrts of Kuropi' than the Cai’KKCAIIJCIK. 
In Gennmiy, Krnnen, mid llolhind, it is tolmihly plentiful; 
ill fill* northern countries, sueh as Denmark. Sweden, Nor¬ 
way, and Biissiu, it idsiuiids. 

Of the southern comities of Eiigluiiil, llaiopshire, Dor¬ 
setshire, Suinersetahirr, und Deronshire possess it, and now 
and then it is seen in the heathy parts of Sussex and 
Surrey. In the New Forest and the wild heaths on the 
borders of ITampsiiira and Dursolsliiro, in the ndgliboiir- 
hood of Whnhoruc, it is pi'rliaps more common than it is 
an^’here else in the south. The Qunnloeks, Sodpinoor, 
and some other uncultivated tracts in .‘^imei-setsliive, and 
Dartmoor in DevomJiire, ai-e its headquarters in those 
counties; but it is cuniparAtirely rare. Staffordshire hns it 
sparingly, and NoithiimherlAiid phailifully. 

In the HighLandsof Scotland the hlnek*cork isahundaiit, 
and it is found iu some of the Hebrides. In North Wales 
it occurs sparingly, and is strictly preserved. Punnmit 
says tliHt Ruuic hod been shot in IrelHiid. in the county of 
Sligo, where the hn-wl was foniierly introduced out of Scot¬ 
land, blit vxpressi'H his belief that, at the time he wrote, 
they were all exti'nniiiated. They langulsli iu conHucincnt, 
and nil attempts to domesticate them have failed. 

Selby gives the following accoiint of (lie haunts and 
habits of the block-cock in a state of nntnre:— 

I'ho bases of the hills in heathy and niountuinims dis¬ 
tricts, which am covered witli A iiatural growth of hiirh. 

abler, and willow, and liiterHectcd by morasses clothi-d 
witli long and coarso herbage, os well as the deep and 
wooded glens so frequently oeenrring in extensive wastes, 


are tlie siluutioiis best suited to the liidiils of liicMi birds, 
and most favourable to their increase. Duriiij; the months 
of auluinu and winter the males asso<-iate, and live in- 
flocks, but scpjuata in Mnnh or April; ami. bi*iiig poly¬ 
gamous, each individual chooses some purticnlar station, 
from whence he drives nil hitraders, and for the poKscssion 
of which, when they arc nnineromi, despgialc contests often 
take place. At this stution In. continnes every morniiifb 
dnring the pairing season (hegiimiiig at daybreak) to repeal 
his cull of invitation to the otlier si'X. displ.aving a variety 
of attitudes, not unlike those of a tnikey cock, nceom- 
pntiied hy a crowing noti-, and <>nu himilar to the noiso 
made hy tint wlietting of a M-ytlie. At this bcilsou his 
plumage exliihita the riehest glossw, and the red skin of 
ins eyebrows Ahsunies a superior infeiisity of colour. With 
the cause that urg' d their lemjiorary sepatnli'iii their ani¬ 
mosity iH-uwH, and the inale birds again assodnie, and live 
harmoniously together. The fenmle dejHisits lier eggs in 
May; they arc fiom six to ten in mimlsT, of a udlowibh- 
gray eolour, hlolehed with nshlish hmwn. The nest is of 
most artless coiislriietion, being eomposed of a few dried 
Kti'inx of gniMH placed on the ground, under the shelter of 
u tall tuft or low Imsli, and gi-iv-rnlly in marshy spots 
whore long und eoarse grosses nbnnnd. The voung of Uifh 
sexvB at first nsi-mldc each uihrr, iind tlwir plumage is 
that of the heti with whom thcv iniitimic till the autumnal 
moult takes place; and nt this time the males acquire the 
garb of Die adult bird, and quilling their female parent, 
join the societies of llieir own se.x. Tlie food of the black 
grouse, during the sumiin-r, eliielly consists of the seeds of 
some species of .Timeus, the tender shoots of heath, and 
insects. Ill autninn, the crowl>err\' or erawensik (J:tupt>.- 
trum niffntn'), thii cranberry (^VnnHwtim oxtfcoceoi), the 
worllpbiTry(ifler/Miwm rifif /rfira), nnd the trailing arbu¬ 
tus (^Arhiitiu ura ursi), affoid it a plentiful suluiisteiicB. 
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In winter, nud during severe and snowy weather, it eats the 
tops and hnds of the hircli and oUt, os well as the embryo 
sli'sits of thii fir tribe, wliicli it is nel] enabled to ohtiiin, lu 
it is capahlc of fierching upon tm-s without dtfllcuhy. At 
tliis season of the year, in situations where arable land is 
intersiienied with the wild (nuits it inhabits, descending 
into the stubble gnmnds, it feeds on grain.” 

Ths fli*».h of the block-gronse is much esteemed. The 
different colour of the flesh of ♦he pectoral muscles must 
liHve struck eveiy one. The Internal layer, whtcb is re¬ 
markably white, in esteemed the most delirafn |w)rtion. 
Bcloii goes BO far as to say that the tbive pectoral nm-scles 
have three different flavours; tlie first that of bi'cf, the 
next that of partridge, and the third that of pheasant. 
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The male (liffere in mony respects from the female. It 
Is Al)out 4 ^hs. in vreisht. Tim hill ie dusky black, the 
irlrlcs liar.cl; Ihi* head, neck, brc,i»t, back, and nnnp ffh’ssy 
block, Bluit with Btc<‘l-b]uc ond purple; the cyc-bvDWS 
nakikl, f'ranuliUcd, and of it hri^'ht vermilion red; the belly, 
wiii('>cuveit>, mid (ail, pitch black; the sccnuiiarie.H tipptal 
with pure while, ipid foimiii" with the iici^IilMinrin^reov'erlH 
in liand each wing; the under lail-cuvcrts pure 

while; Ibe legs are furnished with h.ilr-like fcHtluTs of a 
dark, brown, Bpcckled with gray; tiio loin are pectinated ; 
the tuil is black—the exterior fculbcrs bent outwards, and 
much longer tlinii those in the niiiidh*- nu nrmiigemcnt 
which gives tli( singular curvaluic and fork shape to the 
tail of the bird. * 

The female, or gray-licn, weighs about 2 lbs. The 
colour of the plminigc is rusty hiowii, haiavd iiiid mottled 
with hlaclt alKivc. paler Ih-Iow, with dusky and brown bars; 
flic nndiT tnil-comlH me while, streaked with black ; the 
fail ix orange brown, speekled w ilb black, sbuvtiug a slight 
disposition to be forked, tip^u’d with gi'ayish white. 

No person ia pri-mittial to kill, destroy, <uirr)', sell, bur, 
or have in his ]iosM‘SKiou any hcath-fowI, commonly called 
blai-k-gauir, between the iuth of Demnlier and 'JOtli of 
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August, except in llie New Forest. Somerset, and Devon, 
when; the limitation is fmin tlio lUth of iJccember to the 
lat of September. 

Hybiids between the giay-hcn ami main phensant have 
lieen known to occur, and llie ScHudiunvinn biid (TVtrrm 
hi^iridug) ia probubly a cn»ss lictwcen the capercailzie and 
the p’liv-lien. 

BlkACK'FRlABS* BltlDGS, one of the bridges over 
the Thames in Ixttidon, was so named fioin Iisviiig ireen 
built near the spot where n monastery of Domiuieaus had 
formerly cxisteil. It was com)dct« ii in ITTu, at a cost of 
^.^OO,( 1 ( 1 ( 1 . The bridge lasted till IHOtJ, when, having 1 h>- 
couio unsafe, it was taken down, and a very hiiiulsoine 
structure of iron on granite pieisciei-ted in its place, which 
WBB opened by her Majesty in It'd!), ft eonsistB of live 
mtIics, ami is 75 feet wide and 1272 f<-ct long. 

BUkCKBXATB', an elevated district of Kent, d miles 
fivim lanidoii by the Sonih-easferu line, is ebiefiy Known 
ns a favourite rcsoit for pluasun* juirl h-s from (be nietro]M,|iK 
in sniniiier time; but the heanly of the In-alh Inis Is'cn 
greatly injuivd liy the Coiiiiiiissiiiners of Woods niid Fon-sta 
pcnilittiiig sand excavations upou it. A lioiiiau road 
(Walling Stm-t), from Loitduii to Dover, tiaverscs llio 
heath, nearly in tlic direction of tlin iniMlern line; there are 
some large aiudout tumuli on it. In Hu- cb veiith milury 
the Danes (whose licit lay ofT (•reenwieh) were (-neai(i)H>d 
(JO the heath some ninntlis, whence they made many ex- 


cursions, In one of which Canterbury was Backed, and the 
archbishop carricsl off and afterw'Ards killed. Th(>n came 
the cucanipment of mnssoa of |H!oplu during three successive 
ndsdlions, viz. Wat Tyler, l.'lKl; .lack Clndc, 1450; and 
of thft (lornishmcn under I/ird Audley, 1407 ; while in inovo 
peacehil times, the common was the usual i-endczvons for 
the reception of illustrious visitors, such »s Cardiiial 
Campeiun, the legate, 1510 ; Anne of Clews, 153St; 

and (iliarb's 11., 1OOO. The hcatli is uow under the coutrol 
of the Board of Works. The nortlicrn boundary is ii)urkt*d 
hy tJie wall of (irvonwich Park, through whicli the visitor 
can make his way to the river bide. Blacklieatli is a plea¬ 
sant and fast extending suburb of L<indou, easy of nccesa by 
rail for those wlio like to esenpe from the Imslln of city life, 

BLACK'ING, an ailicle used for polishing black leather, 
and cS|iceia]Iy llie Up}>ei' leathers of Isads aixi shoes. It is 
pn-p;ired in various ways, but the best blacking consists of 
a Rombinalion of bone-tdai'k givjinid vvilb s|ii'rm oil, and 
tnixe<l will) raw sugar or iiioIusscb and u little sulphuric 
acid. 'J'be :u*tioi. of llie latter is to convert n large {Hirtiiai 
of the lime in the bone-biacli into bnlpbate of lime, causing 
the mixture to Ihieki ii into u'slifl'paste. 'I'liis, while still 
warm, is dibihsi with vinegar and water, and is then Isdlled 
for sale. The i-hiMiH'r kinds of lilaeking are genendly sold 
in the form of cakes of stitT paste, tlic moi-,tuie being 
ndnined bv a kind of oiled or waterproof paper, 

BLACK-BIAIL is the name given to ceitaiii eontrilm- 
titjiis fonnerly paid hy landed pn'piictorx and farmers in 
the neiglilHiuih'Hid of the lliglilaiidb t>f ScoDend, of the 
Kiiglish and Siuttisli honb'r, .and of ofiicr places siihjwtcd 
to llie inro.ols of ‘‘lievcrs," or per'mus who stole cuttle on 
a large scale. It wm, puld sonatiuKs to n nciglihouiiug 
cliicf, wlio engaged to keep the projK-rly frw from dcpnsl.i- 
tioll, and ficcpienily to the depuslntois tls-insclvcH a.s a 
compromi.se. Sjielniaii attiiljiitcs the. tenn hlack tu llie 
(■ircumstauee nf the hn^mst laang )inid in copper iiioncy, and 
ho is fidiovved hy Dilcauge. Dr. tlnmieson, in liis “ Klyiim- 
logical Diclionjiry,” thinks thuwoid was iniciiiled simply 
to designntc tlie moral line of the (mnsactioi). The word 
mail (from rent-lax) was used in Scot¬ 

land to expWBK every dcservptiou of periiHlical payment, ninl 
it is still a technical term in the law of laiidloid and tenant. 

BLACKPOOL is .a mucii riV(|Uentcd sea batlihig p*ncn 
of l.aiicubliiu*, situated on a lofty l>atik on the roa.st of tbu 
liisli Sea, 22!> niilis from I^mduu, and nlsmt 20 miles W. 
of I’lTslon. A very hniidniun- pier, which cost iI2l>,0H0, 
was built in 18(*H, and in 1870 a si-a-side promenade was 
o|S‘ncd, the roast of nbicii was ilKtt.dUO. rix<ii( it is ob- 
tainuil nil unj|iterru]ited view of t)ie open sea, with the 
We.ntuioK-land and ('undsTlaud inomilaiiis to the right, ami 
the more distant mountains of North Wab-s to the lelt. A 
very thin ;>avilioii on the ]Mer was ojiened in 1H77; the win¬ 
ter gardens and aijnarium, which involved an expendituro 
of X‘I(I0,000, in lh7K; and the freo library in 18W0. The 
town bos of lat« years nmeli *i«Tcnscd, and upwanls of 
11)11,000 viMtor.s iK'w nrrivo aii'inally. Tim sands are ex¬ 
cellent. Ill 1874 the corponiliou purcimsed Raikea I’oik 
for XI4,000, and trnusformeil it iuto a public piuk. The 
pojiulatiou is 14,22!*. 

BLACKSTONE, WlLLXABf. author of “Coniincn*, 
tnrics on the Ijvws of Kiiglaiul;'' hum in I..ondon in 1723. 
Ilia jviTenfs died wliils he was yet nil infant. At aeveii 
years of ago he. was sent by an uncle to tlie Charler-hoiis,*, 
niid at twelve pinecd uu the fuiiiidalioii. At sixteen bo 
entonjd I’eiubnike College, (»xford. Jn 174.T lie was elected 
fellow of All Souls (!idlege, and in three yeui* aTlcr wne 
callcsl to the bar. lie seems to Jiavo failed in obtaining 
practice, and he retired to Oxford. Ilia comicetioii with 
the duties and studies «if his profcKHom Milt eemtimo'd. 
In 174f> his niirle resigned the reeordei>liip of Wallingford, 
Berks, in IiIb favour. In 175.3 he went to Oxford, wlienv 
he de'iveiTd a course of hrturcB on English law. Tim 
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lectures were so succesHfu) thdt the importance of np^Kiint- 
iiig a professor {lormancntly was very Rcnemlly foil, and 
funds were supplied, lij means nf whii-.h the Yimniiin pro- 
fessoraliip* was foniidcd. Tlie lepiitntiun of his lectuies, luid 
of an edition of the Gieat t'linrter, wliirii he ptildiKhod, 
led to liis beili" emplounl in the law enurts. and lii.s ))nirlice 
soon hwanie very eonsiderJihle. In 17j;i lie sat in I’ailin- 
ment for Hendon. In )7li3 he was appoiiitiHl snlieitnr- 
pencrnl to tlio queen. He was olTereil llie chii f-jnstiwsliip 
of the Cominun rhsas in IndnnH, wliieh hr dteliiu-d. 
Aliont this time ho matried, iind was sism after appoinli'd 
priiiripnl of New Inn Hall. Tins niqsiintment, as will 
as the Viiierian piofeswnship, he resigned in the fullow 
iiip jCiir. In 17<i.) thu first volnnie of his ‘‘ Goninientaries 
on the J.aws” was pnhiished, and three otliers soon 
folluned. As a clear urenr.ite Mateinent of Knplish law, 
freed from tci'hnical plirascolo’ty, liis work was eminently 
siiet-essful. liis eaisisition of the reasons for the laws and 
his stisrpcslioiis for their aineiidincnt «cau less s-atisfaeloiy, 
nnd his woik was sli.upU critieised hy Bentimm iL IViesIley. 
It is now peiienilly adniitted that Blaekstnnc had Inil 
n sn]H‘i'fie.ial knnwh-dpe of history, and lliuuph he Ktndied 
the pliilosophy of }t\v he failed to master it.s prinelples. 
Ho even cnnlnM-s the *• laws "of (3 «hI. the “Iiiwh" of Nat me, 
and the “laws" of ]'hi(;tnnd! In lT7t) he was ofTereil 
the solieitor-pcneialship, wliieli he ileelined. Ho was then 
made one of the jiistiees of the ('oinnion {‘leas, hlit to 
olitipi' Mr. .I(i.s|iee Yates, who wished to r«'tiie from the 
Kinp’s HeiaOi to the Ooimnon Pleas,dlllerent arranpi*- 
iinnl was adopted. (tn Yales' rienlli, whieh soon after¬ 
wards iH-enrred, he went to tlie Conmion Pleas, wheri- he 
sat till his death in reliiiiarv, 1780. I’daekstt'ne is one 
of the natny Enidish lawyers of hlith n'ptitution whom 
piofessiiinal oeeiipation did not wholly detaeli from the 
studies of |M>hte literalun*. Every now and then we find 
H>tne iiistna-tive note of his in tla* ^u]iorntn editions of 
Shak'jM-ixie, atal tlie “Isiwvei's r'aivwell fo his Mnse," first 
piililislied in .*^>ntla'y's “S|«'eiinens of Knplish Poetry,” is 
a very piaisfid jMs'in, In All Souls Ctollese, Oxford, a 
Klaliie nf Hlaekstone hy Baeoii wtts ereeteil in 178-1; and 
in one of the ehajad windows are his anus. His pnrlndl 
is in the pietiire palleiy of Hie uiiiversitv. 

BLACKTHO&N. See Piu ni s. 

BLACKWATm. Sen Essi'X. 

BltACKWATSB. See AitMArii^, CotiK. 

BI<ACK'WOOB, WIUilAH. a distinpiiished Senteh 
pi.lilislier, w;»s isirn at Ediidairph, 20th No%Tmbcr, 17715. 
At Hie ape of fiiurt«s*n hi- was n]ipmiHe<-d to Messrs. Bell 
nnd Biiulfiite, IsMikH-llerH, of his native eily, and ho 
aflerwaids followed this business at (ilaspow, KdiiihtirpU, 
*.ondoii, and then upnin nt Kdinlmrpli, where he u}>rtied 
a shop ill 1804 for the sale of old Isioks. In 1812 he 
published A vahiidiii' rntidopuc of Ifi.OOO Issiks in various 
laiipnnpeB, carefully and jndieionsly eloKsIlusl. In I8li; 
he dis|>()S(Hl of his stia-k and duvoteti hiiiiKelf to pnblisliiiip. 
The followinp year he sturtiHl a monthly piTioi!ie:il entitled 
tllnckwood's which was from tlic first a great 

siieeess. It was started on Tory priiicipIoB to oppose the 
Whig party, who cniiducteil the K<Uuhur<ih AVnVie, and it 
lias ever smeo remained BleAdf.ist to the siimn priiieiples. 
Of thi'i magattlne, whieh ran liawlly b« said to have haii 
any distiiiet editor, Mr. BIru'kwnod 101001111x1 the jirlneipal 
manager until his death, which took place Kith September, 
i8.'14. He was known ns n sinpilaily upright and kind- 
hearted man, and ho r<feeiv<>d many civic hononrs in his 
nntivo city. Both the mag-azine and the publishing 
business were contiime<] after his death hy Ids sons, tliu 
Messis. Biaekwond, who liiive gained ii world-wide veputa- 

tiull RH pultlikilOI-8. 

BltAB'DKR (or mien nrifinriii) is a musculo-niem- 
hraiioiiH Img or |snirli whieh serves ns a lempnrary 
reservoir for the urine; it eojmnnnieatcs with the kidnevs 


by ini*ans of the ureters, and opeus externally hy means of 
the nrethro. 

The urinary apparatus is confined to thc'l-ed-bloodrd 
classes of aniiiials, all of whieli have kidneys, whilst some 
orilns and genera Imre no uiinaty bladder. In ipinilriipeds 
Hio bladder Is of a pyrifnini sbapt*, nod w coinjdetely 
surrounded hy the pi'ritoneuiii, or mtous lining of the 
ahdomen; and it m-av be taken ns a gAieml rule, that it 
is siimller, stronger, and nmni mnsriilar in rnmivorons * 
Hum ill griiiniiiivuroua aniin.'ds: in the bitter it is almost 
menihninons. nnd in bonie of them is {sirticularly large. 

Ill birds tlierc is no urinary bladder, and (as with 
nqitiles) tlie ureters o]>en into tlie eloiieo, a liiuscnlo- 
Tiieinliianous bag which takes the phu'C nf the rectum. 
Madder, aiitl uterus, and seiws ns a reservoir for the solid 
excrements, the mine, and eggs. The urine in tliesn 
nniiimls dilutes the fanjes and forms the rarboiinte of lime, 
whivli eonstiIntoH the basis of the sliell. 'I'he urinary 
hladiiei exists in si-veral gi-tiera and bfHieiea of ti.slies. 

Jn the hmnnn siibjiTt the bladder m jvlneed In the pelvis 
or Kisin, iimnnlintely bidiind the sympliTsis ptilds nnd 
before the rei-tuin, or temiiiml jsivtion of the intestines, in 
the nmie; but it is sepaiuted from it in the female by the 
uterus .'lud vagina. Us fonn and n*lali«iis vary oerordiiig 
to Hie af^eof the individual. Ill iiifaia-y it is of a pyriform 
slia|>C, and is eontalm-d alm(>sl entirely in the ulHluineu, 
thus rofu-iiibling its pennaneiit vviiiditioii in (piadnipedB. 
At thi.'* js'litHi it may lie consideml as wnsisting of tliu-o 
)K>rtions—the narrow t.npeiiiig part or Ned', tlio npper 
roniided pnrliiia or /i.-a.-A/s (sometimes called summit), 
ami the iiilei mediate jxiitinli or hotlf/; but ns the pelvis 
expiiiids. Hie Ifindder grndnally subsides into it nnd under¬ 
goes a nanarkable eliaiige of form. Thus, in tlie adult its 
figure is that of a shovt ov;il, eoiiipri'f-sed at the fore and 
hack part; its lower snrhue snhsiiies on Hie nx’-tum, 
and expanding, forms what ib termed by anatomists the 
buf till' bladder. TJiis eliange oT fomi is dejM'iident 

not only tijioii tlie enlargeinent of the cavity in wliieli the 
Madder in roiitaiiu-d, hut .also upon the weight of the fluid 
wliieli it habiliKdly sustains, ami tlius in ailriiiieeil ago it 
is more deeply sunk in the pelvis Hiun in tlie middle {NTiods 
of life. Ill the female its transverse diameter is groatiT 
than ill the male, in eoiisequi'iiee of tlie anlero-post>-rior 
diameter of Hie judvis lieing eiieroaehed upon by Hie uterus, 
its ca]iaeilr vaiies In Hie difTen'iit perimls of life; ami ns 
H gmiernl rule it may lie said to inereiise in jini|sii1am 
ns the iaiHvidiial advaiieiK in years, and to be grc.itor in 
females than in males. Its enjuu-ity is modified in different 
individuals by tbeir habits and the nnttinil exercise of its 
fnurlioiis. It is moie ;Miilieiilaily changed by disease: 
thus, from the clTeels of hing-contimied irrititicm, it may 
he 11 -dneed to such a stale that it will not eoiitain more 
than a few ilrops of urine; and on the contrary, when 
from any eause its contents e.inimt be duly evacuated, it 
may l>e distimded so as to contain many quarts of urine, 
and oempy a large proiKu-tioii of the abdomen. Itx nrdinary 
r4i]i.ieity may be esHmntixl nt a pint nnd a half. 

The fiCiTetioii of the urine Is performed by the kid¬ 
neys; it is constnnHv going on. nud does not exhihit'thoso 
alternations of .irtion and re|Hjse ohservalilo in the other 
becretiiig oignns, 

Tlie nrine, being si'cnded, flows dn>p by drop from tlio 
ends of (he ureters into the bladder, itsdeB<-eiit being proh- 
alily aided hy* the contractility of these tuIiOB and the 
impulse of the neighbonring nrteiies. Two or three dropa 
enter the Madder every iiiinulo in n healthy fasting person 
in an upright tavslnn*, each drop pushing aside the litllo 
papilla whieh blocks the orifice of the ureter til] sulllcieiit 
pri'Ksui'c is to tiiovp it, nnd wlilidi roturus to Its 

position when the drop has passed. Krieliwjii made V(*ry 
ciii'cfnl iihservations on this point on Bonie living subjects, 
wlm fortmiately (from the surgeon’s point nf view,however 
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dintTPKMing to tlif'tnxolvra') enffored from tliu curious mnl* 
fomifttion of r.rtopia rffictr (fissure of tlip hliwlder), atid 
pavr tiic saifiP facility for tlic exaininatinn of tlic bladder 
as till! rclcliralod (Innndinn juiticnt alTordod tlimupb liis 
trnnndcd side for tlic obscrviition of the living Htunioch. 
■|‘ho How iiicrcnN'8 ahortly after enlinp, or during great 
biHlily or niciiliil exen-iM*, and eeascs nliilo the Isidj is 
rwnmlK'nt, nccuiifhlatiug in tlie ureters, whence it flows in 
A stream into tlio bladder on a change of jsislure. Cessa¬ 
tion til Keerele urine eniiM>s deuth very speedily. It in pn'- 
vented from regurgitating into the ureters in i-oiisecjUdiee 
of thcM) tubes taking an <ibii<]iie ronrse hetweeii the uiuscu- 
lar and mueuiin et^nts Is-fore they perforate the latter. As 
the uriiiK ueeuiniihites ihes^’ tulics aio more and more com- 
pressed, and the ohstnele to regurgitation is iiiereased; hut 
ilia eohiniii of uriiie descending along the urete*rs, being 
higher than that emitained in the bladder, is uot pievcnted 
from entering into it. 

When aMidicieiit quantify of urine is aremnulatiil in the 
bladder, vtuying AiTording to the degree of irritability of 
the orgnn, a gimeral uneasy sensation is pnalneed, and a 
more paitieiilar one n'ferreil to tlie lower part of the blad¬ 
der; the diaphragm and abdominal muscles are called into 
Action; the resistance of the spbineter or circular musc.le, 
foriiiiiig the tiei-k of the bladder, is uien-oinc; the musiular 
fibres of the hliuhter coiitmct ami eomplelely empty it. 

Id the artlele Uuink it will tie fuuinl that that fluid 
eniisistn rhietly of uitrrgenons waste and water; and, as 
Ih-ofessor iltixley points out. Us exerelion by Iho kidneys 
is strietly eoiujiarable to that of carbonic aciil and water, 
with a liltk- urea, by the lungs; tiie latter organs, however, 
sen'ing at once as sirretors mid n'servoirs, funetiuim sepnr- 
Alisl ill the ease <>f the kidneys and the bladder. The 
difi’erenre, however, is gn*at in another n*speet, for while 
the absorption of oxygen by the liiiigs is as importniit ns 
the ex'Ti'tion of eailsiiiie ueid, &e., the renal Apparntus 
adds nothing wliatA'cr to the ImhIt, and is simply a eliaiiitel 
for the disftipalioii of wasted tissue. 

Tlie bladder is well jiruvidcil with bloodvessels, lyui- 
pliatics, and ncn’cs. 'I'he spinal nen’es are briin<-lica fnini 
the saeral plexus, and the sympatlielii: iktvcs arise from 
the liypogastiie plesua. 

Vmious oecideiils and diseases iii.av pie\cnt bladder 
from evucunliug its emileiits. in which case the organ 
heenmes iuoriliiialely ilistenihHl, and unless relitved the 
distension inereoM's, iiillainmation eusues, a spot iiiortifi'^s, 
the urine esenpos into the alidonien, nod death is sjasalily 
the nwilt. Such is the proeess by which the bladder 
relieves itself, niid it never, nnder sn''b elreniiistanees, is 
laceraUHi or burst, ns it is (■l■llillarily said to be. Such a 
result is never piodnei'd except liy direct violence. 'J'he 
most important disease to whieli the Madder is liiihln is tlm 
formation of urinary ealeiili or eonrietions in it. Wlien 
they arc pr«>sfiit and not encysted they produce iiifeuse 
snfTering; and us mvilidiies isissess no certain power over 
them, the ingenuity of surgeons has been exercised in order 
to devise menus of removing them. Tliesi* means nro 
rediie-ihlu to three. When wimll they may be extrneted 
tliroiigh the urethra hy a jaiir of fon-eps, iiiveulvd for tho 
purpose; when huger lliey may be naliiccd to pieces so 
small as to pass away with the urine, or they may Isi 
removed by rutting into the bladder. To tJie former of tho 
last two tnellKsls the tenn LiTiioTitiTY is applied, to the 
latter that of LiTlt<>T(iMY. 

BlJU>DSB-WOBT. Sih; TlTi:irin.AmA. 

Y>T.AT« ATHOLK, A village of N. iVrthrliire, on 
the Iligldaiid Railway, about 112 miles N.K.W. fnuii Perth, 
and dHK fnim lAiiiduu, is situated ou the river 'I'ilt, in n 
momitaiiious and pictnrOkque district, mni'h vkitiKl hy 
tourists. Near tlie village is Ulair Castle, a fuiir-storied 
miuisiun, turnded and hnttlemeutcd.iii the Scottish liAroninl 
style. The vieiiiity is famous for the deer niid grouse of 


its hills, the snlmoii snd trout of its streams, and the wealth 
and variety of its fauna and finra. Tlie romantic Pass of 
KillKS'raiikie is miles fu the N.W. Population of the 
parish, IKOO. 

BLAIR, HUGH, DJD.. was bom Id Kdlnburgb in 
1718. He was ednejited at the ITuiversity of lOdinburgh, 
and took his degree of A.M. in 178S). In 1741 he w.im 
licensed to preach, and was soon aOcr apjMfiiiliHi to tho 
living of Colli'ssie in Fifesliiro. In 1743 he was appointed 
KiH-oiiil iiiiiiiKter of the Cannngate Clmrch, Edinburgh; in 
irr>4 he was presented to the ministry of Lady YestiTS 
('hiireh, Kdiiilnirgh ; in 1757 the University of St. Andrews 
ruiifviTi-d upon him tlie rfegreo of D.l),; and in 17.'>K he 
was removed fniiii Lady Vestor’s to bti one of the miiiisti-rs 
of the High Church. Tie was indebted to Ids merits aloim 
fur this success. In 17t>2 tho king en'i-ted and endowed 
a professorship of rhetoric and belles letln-s in the Uni¬ 
versity of KdiiihnrL'h, and up|H>inted Ur. llhdr legiits 
profeswir, with a salary of £70. In 1783 ho resigned 
the pnifcssorship. 

'J lie eareer of Ur. I’.luir as a dUiiic was iimrkcd both by 
its siieeesH iiiiil iiM-fnliiess. Notwithstanding ills popiihirity 
as a preacher, lie had nearly reaeliinl his sixtielh ymr Is’fore 
he could he hidiiM'd to piilili.sli a volinne ol his Bcnnoiis. 
When, hi>w«-\er, it ap|K-nri-<l it wtv* rect-iviil with an extm- 
nnliimry ilegiec of favour. The sale was so rapid and 
extensive tliaf the original sum paid for the l•opy^igllf 
(£il)0) wa.sv<>liuit:irily doiililed h) the publisher; niid £300 
was ofTcred for tbs next volume. It is st-Hled that Ur. 
Blair wax {mid at the ratu of £<100 for each of the suhw*i|ueiit 
vo1nmi*s. In 1780 a pension of £20(1 a year was roiifem-il 
ujioii him by Ibe king, which he enjoyed till his death on 
27th December, I7!»0. 

I>r. Blairs literary mpiitation rests mihiu his “Sermoii.s," 
mill his IxH'tures on Rhetorir and Belles Is-ltres," Imlli 
of which have eiijou'd a long period of jMipuInrity. 'I'he 

Sennoas'' am still lend hy many jKsiple with pleaxare, on 
aeeoitiit of their clear ami easy style, and the vein ef 
seiisible llmngli not vciy pnifouiid ohsemilloii which niiin 
through them ; hnt they have no cliiini to be ranked among 
tlie best and most solid F|iecimena of scnnoii-wriliiig wliich 
our l.nngiiage contains. Tim “ la’clnn-s” have not licen less 
popuhu' than tho “ .St-rmons," and have long Iwcn eonsidcred 
as a text-lMio!c for the student. They lire, however, cx- 
m-diiigly feeble jirodiietions, and show no intimateacipiaiiit- 
ance with the Imst writers, ancient or modem; nor do they 
develop and illnstrate, as a geuerul rule, any kouioI praetieul 
principles. 

BXjklB, ROBERT, was born in the year in!>!l. rt>w 
particiilars arc known respeeting liiiii beyond the fart that 
lie w.as educated at tlic University of Kdiiibiirgh, nnd 
travelled nhnuid Imforc bis ordination. On tlio 5th .Taiin- 
nry, 1731, he was ordained minister of Athelstaneford, in 
Scotland, where he spent the remainder of Ins life. He 
Hpiwani U) have been in easy eircunistuiices, was fond of 
gardening, and had a taste for botany. In the pulpit he was 
earnest and impressive. Watts and Doddridge honiiored 
him with their esteem : lie MihmitlHl liis famotis poem of 
“ The Grave” to them, and in a letter to Doddridge states 
that it was written before his ordination. “ The Grave ” is 
written in a striking and vigtirous manner, and it had tlitf 
honour of being illustnitinl by that ocreutricaitist, William 
Bloke, in 1808. With the exci-]itiun of u few short jiieecs, 
“The Gravu” is the only pnoluelion of Blair's whirh wo 
possess. The author died of a fever, Jth Kebnwry, 1746, 
ill tlia forty-seventh year of Ins agit. 

BLAlRiGKIW'R^ a Perthshire town, 4 miles N.W. 
from Cupar-Angtis,und 473 from London by the Gale<]oiiiau 
PsiilwAy, sltuntfd on the R. side of ths Erie.ht. It is a 
wcll-huilt thriving town, with spac'ous market-place And 
handsome villas, is beautifully sitnatisl, and is tho scat of 
I exteusix’e fiiix manufaetares. Population, 5300. 
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BliA180I3,a dUtrict In tlie fonner proviiin; of Orle^nimiH, 
which now forms the p'ontcrpnrt of tin* fi(‘p.irlm*nlof Lom- 
KT-CiiKK. UIoIh, Cliiuiiliord, and Koronuuitiu \vi‘ro the 
clik’f towns. 

BLACT, ADMIBAL ROBE&T, was one of tlio 
most intiopid nnd sun*i*ssfu1 coiuniniidors Unit linvu adonivd 
the* Rritihh navy. Hu was born in August, IfiUK, at Urtd}^- 
wAti^r, in Soinuractshirc*., and w:w rdurated at llio free 
KcliiHd of that phu-c until he was of a;^* to 1m* rumovud to 
Oxfonl, whero li« hf-onino BUCouMsivuly a nn iiihcT of Alban 
l(n]l and Wndlnuii t'-oDu^o. Itlaku wit for Miidtrvwutur iti 
the Short I’nriiament of April, Uit not in the 

l*Ai'liniiient, which hv;^in in N<ivuinlH*r of the H.aiiic year. 
On the hruakins out of the rivil war In* «*iitm*«i the I’ar- 
linmentary Rriny, anti cnntimied to serve till Ki'l!). It is 
recorded that he disuppmvi-d of the t-xtrcmitiii* to wiiich 
mntliTM were pushed ii^iinst Charles I. 

In Ft-hniaiT, lOlt', Colonel Blake, in conjunction with 
two ortieers of (he same rank, Heane and i'opham, was 
Appointed to eonnnand the fleet. For this iiewotKee Blake 
soon showed signal capacity. He dcslroycd IVInee Uajs-rt's 
fleet,Hiul took the .ScUly IslaiKls, (luunisey.aiid .ler.sey.fiiiin 
the Itovnlists, And in the saniu year lie was vh-cted a m>-m> 
her of tlie e«inin il of state. 

(a Mar<-1i, 1(>^2, BUikc wa'< a|>]Miitiled sole ndirilritl for 
nine inoiilli.s, in ex]M-etalii>n of the Diilch war, wliieli did 
in fact hi'uak out in the following May in coiiMsjuence of 
Van Tniinp, the hutch udiiiirnl, standing over to tlie 
Knglisii Const, And insulting the KnL'lish Hag, Blake 
defeated him in a sharp action, Ihth May, in the Straits 
of hover. On the l*ith of August BIsku icturnisi to the 
Ihnvns, and on 2>^th Si-plunilx-r the hostile fleets again mine 
to MU engiigemciit, in whieh the Dutch rear-udiniral was 
taken, and thr«* other of their ships were destroyeil. Afler 
this battle tlie Kiiglhli fle<*t in the Clumnel was reduced to 
forty sail, when Van 'rromp again stissl over to the Knglish 
roast with eighty inen-of war. An Action was fought oil’ 
the (ioodwin Sands, 2t*th November. Two of Blake's shljis 
were tak<-n, nnd four desfroyi'tl; the rest wer<* so niueh 
sliattcred that they were glad to run for shelter into the 
Thamea; nnd Van Tromp, in nn idle hnivndo, nuilcsl 
tlirnugli tho Clianuei with a hronm nt his mastli<-nd. 
Blnke, liowevcr, Again pnt to sea in l-Vhmarv, with 

eigl.ty ships, nnd on llic IHth ho fell in with Van Tromp, 
in tlie Chunnel, with nearly (spml foice, A immiiig buttle 
ensued, wiiich was continued during three cuuseculivc days. 
In this long ami ohstinate fight the Knclish lost one man- 
of-war, the Dutch eleven nii-n-of-wnr and thirty mcrclinut- 
mcii; but the muiilHir killed is said to have ninonnted to 
1500 on I'iicli side. Blake hiitis«‘lf was S4‘verely wounded 
in the thigh. Another great battle took phiro on the .“tnl 
and 'Ith of .Tune, N.’twc'cn Van Tromp and Generals Duiuie 
and Monk. On the first day the Dutch had the advantage; 
on the seeond Blake arrived with a reiiifom'inent of eightis-n 
nnil, which tniTied (hercalA in favour of the Kiigllsh. Bad 
health then oMiged him to quit tiie sc.a. no that he was 
nol present ul the gi’eut vietmy of 2l>th .luly (tlie last 
whieh t<H)k place during tliis war'), in which Van Tnmip 
was kilk-d. Wlii'it Cnimwell dis.sidve4i the I»ng rarliiunent 
and assumed the oflice of 1‘rutector, Blake sat in the first 
>wo (tarlianients wliicli Cromwell suiniiioiu'd, nnd was soon 
eiiiployisl to bring to tmns the Duke of Tuscany ami the 
Order of Malta, ns well ns tlio pimtienl states of Algieiw. 
Tri)H>li, and Tunis, These transaelioiis occurred in the 
spring of 1(>5.'>. 

On the hn’nking out of war Udween Rpaiii and Knglaiul 
in Ifijti, Blake took his station tn blockade tho Bay of 
Cadiz. Having heard thnt a Spanish Blatf-Heet had pnt 
Into the Island of Teiieriflb, he sniled thither, and amvetl 
ill the road of Suntu Cniz, 2(ith April. Thu bay was 
strongly fortihed, w’ith a foriiiidahle rustle at the entmnee, 
and a chain of smaller (prts at inten'nis round it; and | 


there was also a oonKid'*rnble naval force, strongly posted. 
He attacked tlioin notwithstundiiig, silenced tlie forts, and 
sunk am! bunied tlie M)ii|)S. His own loss fii kilh-d and 
wnniuUsl di>l not exceed 2^0 men, wliilo tho slaughter on 
Iswi-d tho Spanish shijw and on shore was very l.aige. 

Blsko then n'tnrned to his old stalioii ofT C-adiz; hut 
the increase of his disordi’rs. which were dropsy nnd 
senn’y, made him wish to vetnrn to*Kngl:md—a wish^ 
however, he did not live to accKinplish. IIo died ns ho 
WAS entering I'lunonth fkmnd, ITtli Aiignst. 1U.57. IBs 
biHly, lieiiig transported to hondi u, was buried with great 
pomp in Westminster Abbey, at the publie expense. After 
the Bcstomlioii it w.-ls disiiitcm-d, on tlie nnniveisary of the 
exeeiition of Charles I., together with those of t'romwell, 
Jieton, I*vm, and olliei’S, ami thrown into a pit in Kl. 
Margaivt’s (Ilnindiyurd. 

((’Iiirendnn's “iliRforT;” lleatli's “ riironieh* of llio 
Civil Wars,’*nnd tiie “ Mem«iii's’’ of Whiloloek, Ludlow, and 
other cmitempornry niithorilies; “Bohert Blake, Aduiiial 
and Genenil al Si*a," by lle[iwfij(h Dixon. l/>ndon, iK.O’i.) 

BLAKB» WILLIAM. This extniorditmry oitist, 
poet, und self-st\led pinpliet, was (he sou of a Tsindon 
iiosier, nnd wiui Isirn in I.<>ndnti in 1757. Al (in* .ago of 
fourteen his father was iiidneed, hy his hon's pas.sioii for 
drawing, to npprenfieo liim to an engraver of the name 
of Biisire. Ho wa-s a diligent nnd enlhnsiastie stndetil. 
Tlie day ho devoted to the graver, and Ihe niglit to poetry. 
Wlieti he was Iweiily-MX veal's of ngo he married Catlierinu 
Bimeher, who snrviied him, and wiis a most devoted and 
iittiu'hed wife, and fully appreciatCil the |>eeulinritien of his 
iiiiiid. Tliey UmsI nl I’olainl Stiei-t, nnd there Blake, 
with liis wife always by his side, produced a scries of 
designs and ]micuis which are quite nniqnn in the pcH-uIiar 
spirit of tli<‘ir (siiK-eption, and uotwilhstanding their {leeuli- 
arity an* ie|ilete with beauties of the liigliest- order. 

Tlie first of his own piililieatioiis was tlio “Songs of 
hmoeciice,” wliicli iippenred, with etrlied illustnilions, in 
1787. These elehings and }K»eitis are executed in a very 
peculiar nud original manner. The designs wme drawn 
and tlio poems written ii|Min tlio copper, with a secret 
composition (diK<-ovcred to liim liy the spirit of iiis brullier 
Ilolieit, ns he snys); and when the nm•o^e^•d ports wore, 
eaten away by ntiunfortis the rest remained ns if in stereo' 
ty|ie. His wife worked ofV the ]>l:UeH in Hie piess, und 
Blako tinted the impres-sions. designs, bordiTings, and 
letterpress m charmingly Imimotilous eolonr. * 

AlMiiit the year ISOO Blake's iiiiiid was eonfimicd in 
thnt extr.inrdiu.aTy state which many supiKise to have Iieen 
.1 spe<*ies of mild insanity. H« was so exr.liiMvelv oern- 
pii*!! witli his own ideas that he nt lust persuaded himM'If 
that his iiiiagiiiings were K|)irltual n'alities. Ho thought 
tiint he conversed with tlie spirits of the long-de|tarted 
great--of lliitner. Mosc-s, I'iadar, Virgil, Dante, Milton, 
Slid many others; some of these spirits sat tn him for 
their ]>urtmits. In 180U he exhibited some of his pietiires. 
lie seems !<• have injured himself very miieli iu the opinion 
'of the world by tlie extremities he went to in the catalogue 
of this exhifiition. He wils emiipnnitively negleeted afler 
its publiealion, und the demand fur his works very much 
declined. He iH-eame extremely p<Nir, but he still enii- 
tiniicd to piixlui.-e new works. He died on tlio I'ith of 
August, 1828. 

l>miug tlio tliiity years in W'liieli he kilwiured witli his 
pen Kiul graver, Blake prodiiecd a great variety of works, 
nmny of which now obtain high piie*‘fi. The priuei|Hil am 
tho “Songs of Innoeenee" (1787) and tlio “Songs of 
Kxperii’nee** (17!>-1), ou whieh his fame as a poet almost 
entirely rests* llhistratinns of Young’s “Night Thoughts," 
of Blair's “Crave." and of the Ihsik of .lob; nnd the inu.st 
cxtnordiiiAry “pnqihetic books," sometimes very gniiid, 
Aonietimes niiintelligible, but always bcautifiil. if only for tlio 
e.\qnisite designs, hnrdoriug. ami interweaving with tho text 
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ill Blnlcc'ii usnal iiiannor —HUcb an “ 'I'lie Marria^'e <if Heaven 
and Hi’ll" (1790), “Tlw Onten of Paradine" (1793),“.Iitu- 
luiloni” (iHU-f), &c. A verv eli’^iint edition of the f'lmpe 
of IniKN-ent'C,’' &c., won puliUitiiod in Ixmdon in 1H39, 
with a pi-i‘farft ronlaiiiiiif; noino excellent mnnrkn npfiii 
Ulakcn clirtmetiT ; and very appreciative mpmoirn of liiin 
hnvo Im'cii wiittcii hy Mr. A.Swii)i}iinin(lKnH), Mr. (lilchriet 
|18i:3), and W. Ift. Ifoswtti (1880), in each case with 
copionn Kctcctiuun fniin liia wiika. 

BLANC. LOUIS, a distiii^uislicd rrcncli politK'.*)] 
writer and Btiileaman, wna )>(>ni at Madiid on the 29tli 
OetoiH'T, 1811. His fniniiy, m'ipnully fiom Roverttn in 
Cor>ti<-;i, had anfrered wveiely in tlie French Kevidntioii, 
and itshend had iH-eii put to diMth duiiti}; the liei^ (>f 
Tcrnir. His father was in.sjH'elor-jjinieral of tiie fiiianeeH 
in Spain under Die pnernment of Joseph Ronnpnrte, and 
iiis mother, K>tellc I’o/.xo dc BorRo, was a Muter of tiie 
eelehnited diplninatist. lie iriia educated at Uie (hdle^n 
of Kodez, nmi lind to hliift for liiiiiHi-lf at the H;'r of nine¬ 
teen. He Ix-piu life na elerk to an atlciniey, then hecaine 
matheinatieal teaciier in wnne small private sehoois of 
I’ans, and Bnliseiinently ms'cjded a private lutontliip in 
tin- lionse of a rieli iiianiifaeturi-r at Ariaa. In this city he 
r<-inaiiied for two years, and havia;' ean-ic*d off the jirixes 
in conic |H>etical conipctilluiiH iiiHiituiDl hy the local 
nriulemy. he di'iided tiint he had n vocation for litemtare, 
Aniunp luK eailiest eonlrilmtiona waH nil esMiy to the 
Antiimal on flie “ l^iphti'enth Cmilury,” in which he denied 
till* claiins of Voltniio, (he arisloerat. to )wipiiiar pratitnde 
jiH a ndonner, and dee1an>d IfnnsBcnn to he the true penph-'a 
tiian, the prineipiil niilhor of the Hevidutloii, anil the pro¬ 
phet of SiieiuIiHtn. His articles in other newspapers were 
in iiiiirh the same strain. They showed a violent pu'judice 
npiinst tlie tipper and middle classes, and a Isnindless 
hi'Hef in tlie virtties of the lower ones. This Wlicf was 
expressisl with mi eestasy loo absurd not to be pemiiiie. 
Louis Bhme, like other earnest ymiiip thinkers of his time, 
had made up liis mind that, siiici' it wil 4 easy to create 
hlciil social BUtems on paper, it would Is- equally so to pull 
down the mati-rial fabric of society and reeniistruct it on s 
new liasis. To do liim justice, he shrank from udvoeating 
hhsrflsijed AS an iiidis]M-iisAlde prcliiniiiary to the cstaldish- 
inent of fraternity. In IKBli he published Ins “ Compte 
Itendn dc8 Idees KuiM>h*onirnncs," and a few days later he 
beeame the victim of a brutal appression, which iienrlycost 
*liim his life. He was waylaid at iii^ht as he was ret aniinp 
liomc, and beaten sciiwicss, Tho natnral consequence of 
tlio assault was to dlpilfy tiic victim witli the halo of 
martyrdom; it was assumed that the powers of the day 
had wmp'lit to pel rid of him. and when in 1841 he pub- 
lislicd in tlie Ifrnie. thi yVor/rcs (which ho Iwd Rtarted) his 
fainoQs casny on the “Organization of I-ahour,” it was 
niidvcd with avidity by half educated working men as the 
revelation of a new gospid. The gist of it lay in a tniism 
worthy of thu legimdary Joscpli Pnid'liomme. Iiidiridual- 
isiii is the ciinse of all iiiiniiin tmiihica. Kneh man cares 
for himself more than for Ids ncighlsmr. ITiider a pmpiTlv 
c-onstitutisl social system nil iiidneemcnts to sidtishuesii 
wnulil bo removed, for evity man w nild work according to 
tlie measure of Jits Ability and receixe aceording to his 
needs. Tiic theorist only forgot to explain wliat incentive 
A lima would linxe to work to tiic full extent of his nbitiiy 
if Jiis individual needs h»p)H-ne<l to he small. If tiie 
bappiiicas of snpphing the Inrp-r nerds of an idler or 
nioro ineoinpc'teiit brotlier pnivitl inopcnitive, w lmt liccnine, 
then, of tiic wbolc system? 

Fortunately for lAinis Blanc's reputation, he did not 
always write on economical myvlcries. His “ ^i^tory of 
Ten Years," published in 1811, was a vigiwous pices of 
isditicni pamplilctccwing, whicli, from llic Bepublieun party 
imint of view, did hiiineiise gooil in sbaking the Monarchy 
of .Inly. It was a siniininry of the events of tlie fen years 


between 1839 and 1340; and as oil tbc facts wbiub could 
tell ngninsh Louis I'liilippc and his various Ministers were 
grouped with much ingennity, as the style of the writer 
WHS piilisbed. and Ins tone like tliat of a prophet who feels 
(piitv sure of biniMilf when foretelling disaster, the suc- 
eew. of the hook was greaL His “ History of thc^*n*ncb 
Jiovolulion," the lirst two volumes of which were issued 
in 1847,18 open to the giaver n'proach of having glori- 
HhI men whom the author well knew to have Iim'ii sorry 
creatures indeed. One must iiave seen I»uis Blanc and 
lieard liim in piivale life to understand wlmt an enormity 
it was for a man so uniformly gentle, amiuhle, and sonsihlc 
ns he to profess unytiiiiig hut Hl)omiti.'itJ<>n of such charac¬ 
ters rh IfolK'spierre nnd Marat, 'fhe llevolntion of 184K 
placed him suddenly in a comiimndiiig )sisition. Fleeted 
by popular acclam.atitm iiiemlHT of the I’rovisional (iinein- 
ineiit, lie would not nssnme the duties of any .state depart 
mnnt, but look njsin liimself to Iiibiruct llio masses by 
nicmns of lectures delivered in the quondam Clmiiiher of 
I’eers at the l.u.viHiihoiirg. The eiitlmsiasm whicli these 
leelunm exi-ited nppe.ars almost iiierodible, when tliey .are 
rend hy the cold light of after cventR lie proposed hy 
means of a goveniinent loan to create sis-ial woikshiqw 
for nil the most ini]>urliiiit hraiielrs of nnliona) induHliy, 
upon a novel plan, which failed, like innny other tlieoiies 
unsup|iorted liy facts. Tlie t'omumniht. movement re- 
nilti’d in the iiiMirreetion of .lune, wliieh nas repressed 
with sanguinary sevciily. In Septeiniier tlie As-seinldy 
ordered him to Im pmwenteil for conspiracy, and after 
some narrow esca}H-s he quitted France for Fiiglaiid. Ifeie 
he lived in reliremi'nt, ciiiplovvd in roinpleting Ids great 
work, “ Tlic History of tho French Revolution,” wldcli was 
published in twelve votumos. \Vhilc hi Kiigland he acted 
ns rorrespondeiit to wveml French journals. He ndiiined 
to France on ihn fall of llie Fn-neli Kinpire in 1870, not 
liaviiig taken advantage of the pt'nnission to do sn 'Hided 
ill IHtilt. ill I'aris lie whs eh*cted tiic first of forty-llin'e 
deputies for the Seiiin to the National Assembly, nnd was 
iT-eh‘clecl on every Rueeewllng-occasion whilst he lived. 
lliB Biinpllcily, his conviction, tiic union of keen iididliT-tnal 
vivacity with infinite gmitleness, the intrepidity mid eourngo 
of his life, won for him the nffeeliunale mliniration of all 
who c.anie into familiar contnet with him. It is true that, 
his social thi'oricB struck most Fiiglishmen as being tainted 
with unsouiuliiess, and lie was at all times mon* of a iimn 
of letters than a statesman. But h<- bad the chnrm of the 
enthusiast, and Ixiro the rigours of jirivate adversity and 
the hitter disappointment of pnhlic hopes with h fortitude 
and ennslancy that never faltered, ife died iil Cannes, 
nth Deecndwr, 1882, and his remains were hnmght to 
I'aris and lionoured with a pnhlie funeral in l'^rc la Cliaise. 

BLANC. MONT. in the system of the Alps, is situated 
in tlie Frenuh dcqinitmrnt of 8avoy, on the houiidury line 
Isstn'ivii Snx'oy and ricdinoiii. It uxteiids about 13 miles 
ill ieiigtli and aiioul 6 miles in breadth. 

'I'liis enonnotis inatsi of primitive rock risca far above 
tho line of jiciqietuul congotatiim, and descends with great 
steepness and to a great depth on tlie N.W. and iS.E., tlio 
valleys whieh hound the mounbiin on these sides being 
only between 3090 and 4909 feet above the level of tho sea. 
The valleys to ths N.W. are thobe of Moutjoio and of 
ChainimiiT. The latter is cummoidy rosorleii to hy tonriMs 
who wish to have a vluw of Mont Blanc, or to Ascend it; 
till! village of Chnmonny, which is nearly in the rentre of 
(he valley, Li 3403 feet above the level of the sea. The 
valley to tlie S.!**. of the imaiiitainmasB is the Val d'FhlrhvcH, 
at (he lowest |iuiiit of which is Cormaggiur or ronnayeur, 
situated SPUO'feet above the level of the sea, and at the 
head of tho Val d’Aosta. Tho sotithcrn extromity of tha 
mountain is connected with tho high monnluhi range which 
extends in a soullieni direction to the Moditermnenn .Sea, 
by the Col de .Srigue, a pass which risen to the height of 
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foet, Hud m)ilP8 the vrUuvb uf Bonnevnl and Kutr6vu8, 
and prcDcnU one of the grandest views nf Mniit Uliiiic. 

The nin-tliiTn extmiiit)’uf tlie iimuiitain is ('«>:in<'Kted hy 
the Col do Fem-l witli tin- liigli range wlnrli, roniiing eftj>t, 
sejiiintteh the Vuluis from l'i<-diiioul,Hiul with niuitlicrwhieli, 
extending In a north western direction, divides Savoy from 
the Vuiois, and tonninntos at no grout distanre from the 
Lake of Geneva by the Col de lialino. The wlioht tnonn • 
tain iniiMi inolosod hetween the vnili-yB and tliese lliret! 
niuuntiiin {utHM-s |ir<ilmldy rises to u])wurds nf feet, 

and is all covered with siiuw, exee|>t in u few pliiees wheio 
the steepness of the nick does not allow the snow to lie. 
Tlio upper surface in oxtreineiy invgniiir, and acoiisideiahle 
tiuinlicr of ruuks riset from it, wlikli arc called aiyuilltt, or 
iimlles. 

Towards its southern e.’iticiiiily this extensive mass of 
mek rises to its greatest elevation in that mountain pintiaelo 
properly called Sfoiil IHanr, tlie Ktimndt of whieh is 16.781 
liH't above the sea. When seen from the north or oouth, it 
presents the form of a pyramid, descending la'urly per- 
peiidieulnrly to the buiith. When Msni from the valley of 
Chamoimy it resenddeb the buck of a dioinedury, and is 
called by tlie inhahi'ants of that valh-y Hotn' ifv /fruwaiiaire. 

Mont llluai; exhildts all the grandenrs of the Alps on h 
large scale. High taju-niig pyrainidn eoveied with eleiunl 
snow; extensive fields of iec, split to a great depth by wide 
(issures; gluders of u green eidour deseeiulhig from it» sides 
hetween hare dii k-colouivd jivt ]>eiidieular rocks, and skirtcxl 
hy foreils of fir: and grott<ies fonned III tlie masses of 
vlenial ieu, in addition to all the other varieties of mountain 
sei-neiy, nltruet ^peat iiiiiiiIhts of travellers. Mont Blanc 
wjoi useemied for the tiist time by Dr. IWeard and James 
Ihiiiiiat, with great dillieully and danger, in August, 17bl«. 
A year afterwards, pc Suussurc succeeded in Kachiug Uiu 
Bimimit, where he reiiiaiiied for five honrs, and made a great 
number uf observutiuim. The whole joimi'y to the tip 
and hack can now he made in from 6U to <>0 honrs, and is 
aeeomplished every year hy mniierons tourists. In general, 
however, the view ii> Imrdly worth the fatigue, the extreme 
heiglit of the isisilioii, even when the oulhsik Ls undouded, 
midi-ring ijie pmspeet indistinct. • 

BIiANCBARD (aeronaut). Sts; B.vi.iook. 

BUkN'CO, CAPK. on tlie west coast of Afiie.i, in 20'’ 
4(1' m" N. l.il., 17’’ 4' 10" W. him, is tlie western extremity 
of a roeky ridge ejJled .lels*l-el-Biisl, which extends east¬ 
ward into the Salinra to un unknown dislunee. Tliu cu|k> 
itself terminates in a rocky hat low point, wliieh Iwiids to 
Iho southward, and fort-is with the bliore u spaeions harlsinr, 
called the Gieal Bar. A few miles fmther south is another 
hailaiur, the Bay uf Arguin, which Is hy many considered 
as the Bxlreiiie |Hiiii( to wliieli miciimt. imvigaliuii cxleiuled. 
The eeiRst to tlie N. of the eajsf is rocky and of vc-ry 
miHlcruto dcvulioii, except at a few plai-eK, ns at ('ujm: 
Ilnjndur and (ktpo Kuon ; it is very little hniken, and c-on- 
lains <iiily a few liurlauu'S. Tliis is the nion- to Iw regretted, 
fts the coast is one uf the most dangerous on the globe. 
Though nearly the whole of this const lius within the sphere 
uf the trade winds, they do not extend Ui the shore itself, 
for to a dislAueu uf alsait J5U miles and upwards a 
western wind always prevails. Tliis is ennsed hy the heat 
of tl<e Sahara, whidi raielies tliu superincumbunt air; tho 
Jioutvd air rises, and its place is supplied by fresh nir from 
the sea. The sen along the wholv const is also kept in 
continual motion by tho N. African or Guinea current. 
{^See Atlantk; Ocrak. ] In ronsequence of these roinblned 
causes many vessels arc lust on this shore, and tho crews 
fall into the hands of tribes wlio are among tlic iimst eind 
and barbarous on the globe. Soutli of the Buy of Arguin, 
tlia shores ora low and sandy as for as Ga|>e Verde, and 
even to the mouth of the Klo Gnuide. Ilcru tho current and 
the trade winds are both more favourable to navdgators. 
There are no harbours between the Bay of Arguin and Uie 


mouth uf the Senegal. Kresli watei Is found about 4 or 
6 miles N. of the cape! Ca|Hi Blanco is also tho uuinc 
given to liendinnds in Spain, (irevee, and Aimwiru. 

BLAND'FOKD FO'BUM. u town of Dnm'tsLiro, 16 
iiiilcH N.K. from Dorcluiiter. and 124 S.W. fiom ].oiidou hy 
tliu South-western llailway, is situated on the Stour, which 
flows ou the S. and W. sides uf the town, amongst iiiuiiy 
pleuKnnt meadows and woodlands. ThelHver, wltich is heie 
of considerable width, is cimsed hy three* bridges. The town* 
was almost entirely di'stroycd hy liw in 171M. Tlio ImuM s 
lire consequently modern, mill an* huilt unifonnly of hiick, 
and the Kti’i'ctH are regnlar and well pawil. Tiie Ranilaiy 
condition of the town liiui also Ik-cii much improved of late 
years. Blandford was formerly noted fur its lacc, hut none 
is now made. The town Iiok, however, a good retail trade, 
104 it is the centre of a rieli agrieultitral district, and tlicre 
arc many weauiiy lesideiits. 'I'hc town-liall and the clmreh 
are liolli uf Grecian uridiitectmv. Tliere are also Nuiicun- 
formist chafiels, a free gr.'imniar-ik-liiKd, hluu-coat wdiool. 
ami some alinshouws. Biyanslouu i’urk, the seat of Lord 
Foriinnn, adjoins the town. Near it is also a line down. 
Blandford is a mnuieipal borough, and is governed by four 
aldciim-u and twelve eoniinillors. It gives the title of mar¬ 
quis to the dukes of Marlboningh. J’upulutioii of borough, 
1673; of parkh, B?'.'!. 

BLANK, Sm GILBERT, all eiiiinent pbysieiaii, was 
fouith still of Gilbert Blune of BlaneiiL-ld, iu the eoiiidy of 
Ayr, in Sejitlainl, at whieh plaee hu was liorn, 2lJtli Augu>t, 
1749. lie studied medicine and graduated iu Kditiburgh. 
After obt.'iiiiing Lis degree of lltietor of Miiliciue he wiis 
rivommcndi'd by Dr. Cullen to Dr. William Ilnntur, ul tliul 
tiiiiu tbc most eiiiim-nt te;u-Iier of niuitnmy in Ismdiii. and 
in high estimation oh a phjsielan. Through his instru¬ 
mentality Dr. Bbiue was appointed private physician to 
I^ord Iloldeniesse. This upjKiiiitment introduet'd him to 
the tmtiee of Isird Ifudney, who nuiniinited him Ins private' 
piiystriun, in wliieh capacity he aceonipanii'd fs>rd Kodtiey 
when,in 1780, iie assumed lla* etiminiiiid of the s<|uadruu on 
the West Indian station. In the course of the iirst engagi*- 
meiit, every ollicer being eithiT killed, wounded, or em 
ployed. Dr. Bhinc came to the osHstanee of the adiniml, 
ami disphiytM Kiich cool cunrngi* that, on the roeoinmenda- 
(ion of laird Kisliiey, he was instituted at onra- to the high 
ofhee of physician to tho fleet. He remained on the West 
Indian statum till 1783. SiKin after hib rctui'n to Eiigluml 
hu embislied the results of his exjHTieiire in u volume wliicli 
he published in 1783, endtled Ubscrvutioils on the Dis¬ 
eases of Seiunt'ii ” (8vo, Luiiduii). 

In 178,'i ho was elecled physician to St. Thomas' IIo*)- 
pitah About this thne ho was appointed one of the 
cuimnissiiincrs uf sa k and wounded sailors, and iu 1795 
was placed at the heiul uf the Navy Medical Board. 
During tho liiiio that Karl S}ieueer was first lord of tho 
Admirutt}’, Dr. Blanc, soeunded hy that nohleman, was 
enabled tu I'll'cet the intruducliuii into every ship of the use 
of lumon-julco, as a preveiitire and euro for scurvy. This 
measure bus hud tho beneficial effect of almost complutoly 
eradicating scurvy at sea, and has done niuie tu kwp up 
our naval furcs in a' statu of efficiency than any other 
ineusan*. Hu died 2(itli June, 1834, in the eighty-fifth 
year of his ng««. 

BLANK VERSE. verse witlanit rhyme or the con- 
suimnco of final sylluliles. Of tliis species Is uli tho verse 
uf the ancient Greeks and Ifuinans that lias come down 
to us. But during the middle sgi'S rb}'mo, however it 
origiiiatcil, uame to Dc employed n.s a eomiimu ornament of 
imutieal compnsitioii, both iu laliii and in the vcruacular 
tungui.<s of most of Iho modem nations of Kuropo. In the 
fiftueiilh centnry, when a reeurrenefi to cliiauical models 
became the fushiuD, attempts were mode in various lon- 
guagus to reject rhyme os a relic of barbarism. Poems in 
blank verse have since been euceessfully written in tlie 
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h'Tuic measure, nuiI a few lu Ivrie, in all the hingtui{’ea 
exrepl tlip riciieti. 

Thu liist l>liiiik vrrsn eTcr wrUton njippnrs to 

linva iK'on the tmuslutiini of th« tirat and fourth IxMika 
of the A'neid, by Surrey, which wus ]>rialed iu Ihr*/, 
hut w'liich tiiu-tt Iium: iN-en written ul Iciist tuii yeara lefuro, 
for Surrey wuh e^e^utcd ill 1547. The first wlio iiiiiUiled 
Surrey in lliu ii<!.v*kiud of verso wliieh he had iiitnultK-tHl 
wus, necurding to Warton, Nieholas (.iriiiinnld, or Oriiiialde, 
Kotne of whoso poetical eoni^Kisilioiis wen* fii'st printed in 
thu flame euluirie in which Sunry's tmiislation fmm Virgil 
ap)»eamL The next thirty years may Ito Miid to hnvo 
natnriiHxod the new mode of versilicutiou in the Iniigiiugi'. 
Tlic first theutrie.-il piece whii li u}>pe»red in hl.iiik verse 
was Ssi-kvilles tragedy of “ Goilwduc,” which waa 

acted iu IliR hall of thu Inner Temple in though, 

os printed in it bore lh<‘ title of “ I'errex and IWiux.*' 
When Sliuks)H-nie began to write for the Htagn, he tiinj 
ho iinid to iiuve fuuud blank verse already familiar to tho 
public cur us the legitimate form of drnmntin poetry. 

The cni]iluynieiit of blank veix* was almost eonlined to 
the drama for the greater p.art of the Huveuteeiitli reiiltiry. 
Drayton, mid Daniel, and I’hiiienH i''letchcr, and Davciinut, 
nil iu that interval wri>tc long poems, and all in rhyme. 
Mvrn dramnlir eompoHition hud, lifter lliu Itotorulloii, in 
the liuiidh of Drydeii and othei-s, iM-gnii to revert to that 
form. At length, iu l(i<»7, np|H-ared ihc “ i*uradisc I/'hl," 
and vindicated the capabilities of blank verse, in poetry not 
drninalie, by the noblest exemplilicution of it the hingimge 
yet isiSK'bscs. For the last cenlnry ami a half hlmik vci-sc 
may bo said to have Ihtii reeognixed .as tho only legitimate 
form for the higher spia'icfl of dramatic compobitioii. 

The German pruhuhly, of all the hingmigcs of modern 
Kun>p«*, admits the gn’tttest variety of Idank loise ineasuivs. 
From the prue.tiei' of modern llennau poets, it would npjieur 
Hint any Hpndi*s of verse which may Is- used in that liui- 
gnngi! witli iliynic may also Is* used without it. 

The expression ‘“blank icrse** looks like a Firiieli phrnse, 
hilt Fteiicli wiitcrs speak of it as one of Kiiglish inventiou. 
■lohiison, in his dictimiai'y. explains “blank " here ns iiiean- 
ing “wlicie the rhyme is liluiicliud or missed ;*’tuid he quotes 
AS his oldest example of the tisu of tho expr«‘iision tho fol¬ 
lowing senteiiex' from ShnksjM'aro:—“ The lady shall sny 
her mind fiwly, or tiie hlaiik verse shall halt for it.*’ TIio 
p«>ct Daniel, in his “Apology fur lihyiiie," published in 
DiO.1, appears to designate what we now call blank verfift 
by thu cxpn'ssion tiiiiiflv unnifnm. The It.aJiaiis call blank 
verse rerso m'lofto. that Is, loosoneil or imtramiiicllcd vorw. 

BliAKK'SlNBUItG. u town of tite duchy of Bruns¬ 
wick, uud capital of the district of Ulaukcuhurg. on a 
rivulet of the uiiiie name, 87 miles S..S.K. of Bniiiswiek. 
The ]H<pul:ition in 1888 was -lOOtl, nnil was ehiefiy engaged 
in milling. The town la sun-ouiided hy walla; it Ipis some 
g(Mid bnihiings, including a gymnasium ami a bcIkhiI of 
industry. On a hill immediately adjoining is a large 
heavy-looking isilsce of the Duke o/ Brunswick. It hnd a 
good collection of pietur<‘s, hut the la-st of them have been 
removed. On the summit of the Kcgeiistuin, also at a 
short distance from tin; (own, are the remains of a large 
castle, roiiHtnieted hy lleiiiy thu Fowler in tUtl, eoiisisting 
of chamhers rut ont of the n>ek. I'erhaps the moat iin- 
{•ortant and iiiterestiog fact about Blnokeiilnirg is (hut here, 
in his native Thuringia, the great FlitKi)ltu*ii Fkokiik.l 
set up the first KiNOKiioAiiTr.N. Its opeiung was riire- 
fiilly timed, in iiia (wctical way, to hapiani on the 4U<Jth 
anniversary of printing, in 1842. Thus ut sixty did Froubul 
revolutionise the education of infunls lienentii school agtx 
On his death in 1852 iludnmo Von Marenhottx Uiilow, one 
of his (liMciploK, crvetinl to Knielu'l'a n■l•lil(l>y a insrhlo 

monument at Ulaukenburg in the form of a cuhe, support* 
ing a ejfUnJer, surmounted by a ball —tho three famous 
Gifts of the Kindergarten. On the centenary of Froebel's 


biith (1882J a imslel Kindergarten was opened iu Bknken* 
I'urg by subscription from various countries where tho 
Kiiidergnrluii system }in.<i takuii nsit. 

BLAN'TYRB, a parish of Lanarkshire, is 6 miles 
S.IC. of Glasgow, and has cotton-spinning and dye woiks. 
Pupiibitioii, 8472. David Livingstone, tho African Iruvuller, 
wus Isirn hero in 1817. it gives a barony to Uio Stuwai? 
family, who liavu a nohlc mansion ut ICrskina, on tho bank 
of the Clyde, lluiiis of an nncieiit jiriory are sltnnted 
within the deinoviic. An improved water supply was intro¬ 
duced iu 1881 at a cost of Xi 11 , 00 ( 1 . There are several 
cidlieiu-a within Ihu ]su-ish,onu of whiedt (that of Bhintyrc) 
wiis iu 1877 und 187!l thn scene of great explusiuns, which 
cjiused the death of 220 and 28 {wrmnis rosiMH'.tively. 

BLAB'NEY, n small village of Ireland, abuut b milus 
north-west of Coik. The Castle of Blarney was huh!, 
during the iiiMim-clion of 1(102, hy Corinuek McCarthy, 
who nltimately concluded nil arniistiee with Lord I'anideiit 
Caruw, on coiiditiuii of eurreuderiiig thu rastle to the Kng- 
lihli gurruK’ii. D.iy after day I/ird Caivw looked for the 
fiilfilmuiit of the (eniis, hut receive^ notiuiig but soft 
spm-hea, till lie iHraine the lauglihig-stock of Klizulaith's 
minibicrs, as (lie du|a; of the I>ml of lllaracv. Hvneu th» 
word blarueif has iH-en applied t<> the |a-cnliar kind of 
clo)|ni‘nce with which tho Irish are raid tu bv gifted. An 
ancient stone enlleil the lilnraeif stone, near tlio top of tlio 
ciLstk', is said to confer tins gift upon those who kisa it. 

BLA'SIUS. saint and martyr, was hisliop of SciHistc in 
Cappadocia at (lie time wlieit Lleiiiius, Ihu rival of Con 
Htantiiie, la-gan his {H.-i8ecutioii of the Christhius. IIu fiid 
from tile town into the wiliUTiiees, und hid liinnu-U among 
tlic rucks, hut i>eing discovereii was brouglit Knck and 
eomtimnded to deny Christ. This he firmly refused to do, 
and vvMs in eonsci|ncnee tortunJ to deatli in 81i! a.i>. 
Among the iiihlnuiieiits usial In his inartyivlom was a wool 
cuiiih, und froiii this lie has bivn claimed hy tlie wool- 
cuiiiIkts uh their patmii saint. At Biiidfurd, in Yorkbljini, 
a pns'eshioh is still made uvviy seven years on his day, 
.‘Ird Fehiuary. In thu Grtn'lc eulondnr his festival is ap¬ 
pointed for 11th February. IDs aid was formerly invoked 
|. nlbo ill eusejv of sore throat, fimii a btory lliat iic anviil 
the niilv lion of a widow from being choked hy a fish bone. 

BLAS'PHKUY (Gr. blnfjiki-mia). Tiic word is Greek, 
hut it has fumal its way into tho English and suverul utlier 
inudem luiignagcs. Ktyinolugieally, it denotes speaking 
Ro as (u hurl; the using to n person's face reproorhful and 
insulting cx{iro>,sioiis. In this general way it is used by 
Gn-uk writers, and even in the New Tustunieiit, as in 1 Tim. 
vi. 4, “ Whereof coineth envy, strife, railings, uvil sunnis- 
iiigs,’’ where thu word n-ntlcrud “ railiiigs ” is in the oiigiiiul 
“ hlnsplieiiiiuK." 

But, la-bides ladiig usetl to denote insulting and oppni- 
lirious speech in general, it v, os used to dunnto speech of (hat 
kind of u pueiiliur iiutnir, when the object against which it 
W'ua directed was a person ubteeiiied siicred, bnt especially 
wlicn against G<id. Of this we have an instanre in Lev. 
xxiv. 10-1<>. This kind of Idusphvniy eunstitutud (he criiiis 
against which, in tho Musaic eiide, the punishinenr of death 
was denounced. But among the later .lews other (iiingii were 
hiougbt within the coinpass of this law; ond it was laid 
hold of as a means of opp<ising the indnence of the teaching 
of .Tesus Christ, nnd of giving tliu funn of law to tho per¬ 
secution of hiiiisulf and his followers. Thus to spunk evilly 
or reproiu'hfully of snered things or places was construed 
into blttsphciiiy. The charge against Stephen was that 
he “ceased nut to speak klospliemoiis words agamst tliia 
holy place and the law ’ (Acts vi. 18); and ho waa pnii- 
islicd by stoning, tho poculkor nioile of putting tu death 
prescribed by Ihu Jewish law for blnsphemy. Our Lord 
himself wus put to death as one convicted of this crime, 
so far as the eondumuation of the Jaws was eoncerued 
(Mark xiv. 61-64). 
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Auion); tLe ciuiuiiUtM, l]iu lU-ruiitkiU uf ib iiiuilv ’ 

to includo Ibn ilmiyint' <'<’ lu^rliii^ of Hiijtliin;; 

to Iw <i(Kl wliirli is not (ioil; uuil tliis I'xtciiilui] s{i|iiicatii)ii 
of the tcnn Las bfoii received in moiit CliriHtinii couulriea, 
and puniifhiiiuiilti liavc Lei'ii afHxeJ to the iifl'viice. 

Ill Kui;liiiiil, by the eoinniuu luw, upi-it blaspbi'iiiy wan 
pnuiiiliahle hy line and iiiipriHuiitiiviit, nr other iiifuincjiiH 
corporal puiushi>u-ii(. Thu kind of hliuiphuiiiy wbie.li wax 
thuH rngiiizalilu is duscriUtl )iy lilacksloiiu to be “ di-iiyii>{' 
the buiii^ or pruviduiieu of God, coiituinuliniis n-pronuhus uf 
our Suvinnr Glirist, profunu Kcnlhu" at the Iftily SL-ripltm!, 
or uApiisin" it to eontoinpt and ridienle ” (“ (.'■oiiniiviitiurieM,” 
b. iv. c. 4). Tlii-re is n<>tbin{t in tbo xtntutu-bouk under 
the word liluspliriiiy till \vu coinv to tliu ti:iiv u( Kill}' 
William III. In hm rui}'n im Art w:m pansed, Ibu titlo 
of wbieb is, An Au( fur tbu nuiro eileiduul Sii]i|irt’ssioii of 
Ulns{ilivi»y and I’rofaneness.*' In this Act the pihiiitivn 
ineajiiiif'nf blaspbeniy.aud of profaneiii-Hs uIm*, was i-nlirely 
lobl si}'bl of, and tbo Act was din-cted to tbo rcstiabit of 
all free iiivuslipitioii ol po.siti«iis ri'sp(H;(lns tbiii}^ esteemed 
sacred. It is as follows:—" Wbereus liiiinr |a'rs<>ns have of 
Lite years o{K'iily avowed and pnblisbed many b]tis|ibeiiioub 
and iufaiuoUS upin'-jns eoiiliury to the doelriues and piiii- 
eiples of the (.'hribliau reli};iun, itivAtly teiidiii;' to tiio 
liislioiiuur of Aliiiij^bly God, and may pixive destriir.lKu to 
the |•cn(■u and w'ellitie of tins khi^'iloni: wburefore, for llio 
niiilu eflui-lual siijipl'essin}' uf llie said delesl.ilde crimes, 
bo it eiiaeted, that if any p<.‘rsun or jH-rbous bavin}' bt‘en 
HluculeJ in. or at any lime baiiii}' made prufeKsiou of, tliu 
('bristiau relipoii witliin tins realm, sbiill, by writiii}', 
jirintiii}', teaebiii};, or luiviM-d speakin}', deny any one of 
the jiersonH uf llie Holy Trinity to be God, or sliull asarrt 
or iiiuintniii that thei'o arc mure }'oiIh tlmn one. or sball 
deny the ('bristiau reli;'ion |o bo true, or tliv Holy Si'rip*' 
tutus of the Old and New Teslanieiit to be of divine 
autliuiily,’’ Ac. TJiese are the wlmle of the ofleiiwa eoin- 
pilscd ill tills Act. Tiic )>eiuiltii-H are disqualilicatiuiia; 
inealatcily to aul us execulur or };uardian, or to rweiie 
li-^ucies; tliriH! years* ini|iviKinunent Will. III. e. Hit), 
If, however, within four inoiitlis After tbo lirsl convietiuii, 
tbo ofleiHUT will reiiouneu bis error in open court, lie 
is for tliAt lime disi'liiirged from all disabilities. It is 
evident tli.it tbu writings ulluded to in the preamble 
were nut in any pro{M-r sensi* uf the term bluspbemous, and 
tbo title is palpably a misnoiner. The delivery eitlier from 
the pulpit or the press uf the lusults of reflection and in- 
<{uiry applied to the divine ^nlliority of tiie iicripturvs, or 
uf any lairtiuulur book included witliiii that term, to tin. 
claim uf Gbristiunity to lie a divine institution, or to tlie 
cbiim uf tbu doctrine of the Trinity to be received as part 
of (jliristlmiity, cjin never In* rcKiirded ns bhisplieiii/or pm- 
faneness; however, in piirlieular iuHlunees it may soniolhiieH 
ho micuinpniiied by expressions wlih h may briii}' the in* 
dividuni usiii}' tbuiii wilbiii the scope uf a cbiir};» of blas- 
plieiiiy. Ill Ulueksttiiiu this slulute is not placed under 
blaspliemy but under AjMisluer. In iKldabill wAsintin- 
dtieud into ParliAineiil, to relieve p<-i'sons buldiii}' llniUU-iiiii 
views from the o]M'vntiou of this statute, mid it (utssed 
wiliiuutoppnaitioii. This Act is commonly culled Mr. Siiiitbs 
Act, after the name of Mr. William Siiiitli, llicn uiember 
for Konvieb, by whom it was introduced. Tbu Act of 
Williiuu III. had for a Ion}; time Ixvii rcjtarded ns practi¬ 
cally a dead letter, when in ]k><3 puliUc atleiition was 
called to the subject by the pruBueutioil of two persons who 
hud been cuiicm iied in publisiiii)}' some exceedin}'ly eoiirso 
And violent attacks upon Gbristiunity ami the Itible. 
'i'ried At (bo Ceutrul Griininal C'inut bi’furc Mr. Juslico 
North, they weru found guilty and sentenced to teans uf 
impriKUiimeiit. Tlie defiiiition of tbo law. boW'ever, given 
At this trial excited cuusideruble uumiiient, nnd when llm 
tame pertiona were afterwards brought before Ixrd Cole¬ 
ridge, the lord cbiof-juslice, cliArged with a similAr ofTence. 


the leariK-d judge in Ins summing up deliveivd an elaborate 
expusitioii of the luw ui>on tlie subject. Thu old concep¬ 
tion tliut Ghriatlunity fornwd part of the law if the land, 
and therefore that any opposition to it '*us illegid, was 
entirely set asidu by his lordship, who poiiitml oiil that 
since this was docluied to bo Ihw .lews liiul been adinitled 
to l‘Ariiamei)t, and one Imd bin'll appointed a judge. lie 
held further thilt the law bad always tuk.^i into considora- 
tion the niulives proiiipthig publicutioiK charged with iH'iiig 
bbutphonious, ami ho inaintained that ul the present day, 
so long as the decenricH of controversy aro observed, even 
the fuiidiiinenluls of religion may be usHinlud without the 
writer incurring any legal guilt. At tlio sumo tiine..buw- 
eviT, hii diflnred that writings or utterances tiialiuionsly 
designed to outrage the feelings of i-ebgious {leople, were 
bkotplienmuH libels and ufTciieeH iigninst the euimmui law 
of the n-alin. 

BItAST’IKG has long is-eii tiraelised as the most elTi- 
rieut iiiude of removing or detiiehing heavy miiHses of rock 
ill milling operations, nnd, by reusuii of rccenl iinpruveiiicuts, 
Las become one of the most important resouivesof the civil 
eiigiiuvr. 'i'iie old iiiethud uf blasting rucks consisted in 
drilling or Ixiring a hole toaconKiderulile depth will) siiitnble 
instruirieuts, ituposlling a cliargi- of gun]K)wder at the lower 
or fuither end of tlie hole, and then tilling np or “tamping” 
tliu mnuimler of the bole with clay, or somo other soft 
minej-ul substance, well roiiinied, to make it ns tight os 
fMWhible. A wire bud in tlie bole during tbe oiwrution was 
subsi.-(|ueiitly witbdiawn, and a tiiuii uf ginijsiwder iii- 
seited in its pbiee; and ibis train, and siiliseiiucutly the 
blast itself, was tired by a slow imitcli (ufleii consisting 
sim]>ly uf bronu pa]ier smuaiod with grease), intended to 
burn long enough to allow tbu jH'rson who (in-d it to rvtieli 
a place of safety. Many neeideiits have arisen from tbe 
uneertiiinty of this proeess, llie risk uf wliidi lias, boweier, 
been lessened by ibc subslitiitioii of eupjK'r for iron in tlie 
" needle,'' by wbieb a (las.'oigi* for tbo train is foniiul, and 
of lieckfurd's twifety fuse," wliieli cousisls of a siiiiiTl train 
of (Kiwder inserteB in a wuteipiouf cord, wbii-li burns at so 
Kleiidy and unifoiin a rale that by rutting it to a suitable 
length niiy desired iiitervai may be seeuri'd between tbe 
liglitiiig and the explosion. A gicat improvemeut, however, 
eoiisisled in the employment of a gulvuiue current lo ignite 
tbu powder—an arrungemeiit wbieb nnitlered preiiiaturo 
expluKioii next to inipossible. A gairnuic current, so long 
as it passes along an iiniiiterni]itcd wire, is perfeetly harm- 
leas; but if tliD course be interrupted by breaking the 
eontlmuly uf the wire iiiteiiKe heal snilieieiit to ipiite 
[Miwder is prmlneiHl, In ndditioii to tlie superior safety 
and certainty of this mode uf liriiig, it baa tbe iidvuiitngu 
of being applicublu under water as well as on land, Aud, by 
its perfeetly iiistniitaiieous uctkai, of enabling the eiigiiiiTr 
to tire as many hirsts us he ninr desire at one oiN'ratiun, su 
ns to iieeompiiah, by their joint aetiuu, efl'cets otlierwixe 
uiinttaiiiablr. 

General I'asley was the first to employ galvaiiinin in 
subiiiariiio blasting in IkDP, in bis sneis'ssful o]ierationH on 
tbe wiei'k uf tbe /'oi/af (JrvTt/v at •Spithead. Shortly after¬ 
wards galvanic bliisliiig, both on land and under water, 
was praelised in America and in Seullniid; but it was in 
IK'l.'i that Mr. Williatii (!ubilt eummeiieed, on the works 
of tiic Siaitli-eiLsteni Railway, the slupiidous oi>enitioim 
wbieh esliililislied Its ea|sibilitics on n sculu never before 
ulteinpted. lie began by throwing down, by three simul- 
taiusnis blasts, coiisniiiing together about 1H,000 lbs., nr 
iiioro lliaii K tons of gtiiiiMiwder, a bulky promontory called 
the Itouiid Down ClitV, lietweeii tbe Abbot's Clifi' and 
Sbukspeure Timnels. near Dover. Ity (his operation, which 
was Atteodi'd with very little iiuliu>, u e.IifF nearly 40U fi^t 
high was thrown down, and no less than 400,QUO cubic 
yards of chalk were distributeil over the beach, covering an 
area of 18 acres to an average depth of 14 feet; and it 
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wu cotnput«d thiit ilTOOO and nix uioittlin’ time wens 
Mved tu tliu cinnpaQj. Aiiollii'r mnurkaltle iisMtuiico of 
the uw of b(iu>Uss{' WU 8 in llie cunHtnicticiu of the Uol^'lnsiid 
Breakwater. An pitonnoiiK qaantity of ntono, amuuiitiisf; 
to alsout 5 , 000.000 tsinx, waa nsqiilred for tliia work, and 
to olitaiii lliiti iiiiiieii wi-re miule iu tho rock, and audi lui^n 
rliui^w employed tiint 10,000 or 12,000 tons of Ntoiicwi'ns 
frefjueiitly ohttuiMKl frons a ainglo exploiiiuti. 

OuH-cottois ia often uited hi mUitniy and naval eiiein' 
eeiin^;. and iilabii and cliarf'cs of it arcs now n‘(i;n)arly pre- 
paied and htored at Wnulwieh h.r thc'fto iiur]HSMi<. In 
eivil Hipneeviiij; a iilill nna-u powerful ni'uit litui been 
iiitrockieed, in tliu sliajK' of dynamite, and tliia, from ita 
iHirtnbiUty mid cnormciUH furee. oeciiih de.slined tu HuiBorbede 
both gunpowdsT and gun'cutton. It ia cuinpoM’d of nitro¬ 
glycerine, mixed with Miflicient {Hirims narth to give it tins 
confli-steniy of n (sliir jvistv. Asnoiig the iiiorts miHleni 
iipplieatinnH of boring nnd hluHting tlie inoat rcmns'kubli- 
arc tboBO of tho Kluiit IVnis, tins St. Cotlmrd. and Ihv 
Hunsac tunindsc. Sev llYNaMtTK mid Nituo-ultckui.nk. 
BLASTING GELATINS. Sio NiTUo-utYCEittNE. 

BXtAST FURNACE, a fnnince to which air in iiitru- 
ducod under alioiig presaurv, mu] which is used chiefly in 
HiiK-lting iron circa. Hlast fiiniiteert are cx.ineal in ahiipe, 
having this top of the cent- fitLcai ofl', iind vary in heightfnnn 
TO to tiO or even 100 feet, ncoording to tho nalui'o of the 
ore nnd fuel eniplcyed. Tlici usual fonuH of blast furimec* 
are kIiowii iu tins Mate. In ii*;. 1 h is tlie crufihh or wc-ll 
of tlic fiiriiaee, tlic Isollom of which is tc'nned tlie fie.nrfh. 
The faniiwe gradually widens out above the eiuciblo, form¬ 
ing uu iiivc'rtvHl Coin!, the sides of wliieli, y, use tenned 
5 o 4 /<ni. The lop of tho bosliea Is the widest point in tho 
furnace, and the tcTin dianietor of llics Ixish " is underslcKid 
tu mean diniiietiT iit this ]H)iut. l''rcini the top of tlic bosli 
the funiaco gradually iiammB into the mouth. The Tnoulh 
of tho furnace is now usually closed hy a cap and cono of 
iron, n and b, the cono being inisj[H!iid<Hl Wluw tins cap, so 
that bf lowering tho fonner a spare is loft fur the mnlcriats 
tu ]uisH into tlio funiaee. When tho ectho is diawii up it 
completely closes the niiorluro hi tho cap, and aii ujscning 
is tiierefuro left in (lie side of the funinco below the cap 
for tho escape of tho furnace gnses. As thc-so consist 
Lirgoly of combuslible gas, they are led off through the 
gas-box, c (Itg. 1 ), mid downeomcr, il, tu his burnt uuder 
steam boilers, or iu tJie stoves fur healing the blast. 

The upunings, //, hi tin: top of tlic rnicihle (fig. 1 ) are 
termed the “ IwycT rooms,*’ The* ]dpos cxiuvuying tho blcuit 
iuto the fnrnnco arc tenned the blast iiuuns.*’ A cirenlar 
main, m, termed the “ hnrsc-shoe umin," partly surrounds 
tho furnace, rruni this branches dobeend to distilbutc th 
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blast aruu id tlie furnace. The ends of these brauvhes aie 
formed iu boji.orute pieves. The {Mirtious projecting into 
the fiirniwo arc termed “twyc*rs," and the next piece, yy, 
Is tcniiod ;h« “ swan neck " or hcdly pipe. When hot blast 
is used the twyers Ikuo to Im kc-jst cool by wafer. The 
number of twyvrs iu a fiirnae^. gcmerally vuiios from tbuss 
to eight. Fivo is the most usual numbe.r. It is importuiil 
to distrilmtu the blast evenly; but at the same time it is 
iiecebbiiry to keep a siiffici<-»t volume jiossiiig through emdi 
twyer, tliat it iimy force its way into the ceiilro of the fur- 
uaise, and not crce]> up tho sides. 

In luidition to tlie ojieniiigH into tlie iHittom of the ’ 
furnace for twyers thi'n* ua- two others, ono nt tlie bollum 
of tho erueilde for tho exit of iiiolten iron, the other liigher up 
fur running off the slag. Tho top hole is nsiially stopped up 
with olay. It is important to nsoelay for this pnrisMo wliieli, 
uu the one hand, will not molt too oasily, nnd on the utJier 
iluc‘s not bake too huid. A mixture of two ]iarts (iiv-chiy und 
one of small coal ground together is noinmonly omptoyed. 

Ill order to get at tho twyers easily the siijH'iKti'Uctmu 
of the furnace is hiip|Mirtod by four or five brick pillars or 
iron colimins. A strong circular iron casting is placed on 
the top of llto pillars or columns, and the upper part of tho 
furuaee rests on this. The forunec it^soU is built of tl.<i 
Iwst iiiebrirk,and tbo upper part is eitlior idtogetber cased 
with wrought-iron, or braced togctlior by a belies of iron 
iiuo|iX. The top isirt of the furiuico ib euvi>ri‘d in, and so 
expaiidioi ns to form n gantry, giving sunioicnl risiiii for 
tliu diarging burrows to bo wheeled coiiveiilently. Tho 
charging hole is generally pi'otected hy n cylindrical stiue- 
tun' of shi‘<it iron, sumetiini-H lined witii brickwork, termed 
tho tunnel head. ()|s;nings In this admit tho charging 
barixiw.H to Ik‘ ti)>ped. Another paUc-ni of furmuc, t‘i» 
feet in height, is shown hi tig. 2 of I’hile, bueii us aru 
gcucnUly i‘m}>loyed in the Ch’vcland district. 

BLAUW'BOK (Aiitihiie Itncophtni') is an A.vTKi.ol'K 
inhabiting Soiilhi'ni .\friea. Il staiiiN about 5 foot high 
at the BhouldiT, mid is fnruishcMl with boimitar-shaped 
horns 2 feet in length; tlic*y aix stixuigly curved backwards, 
mid marked with about thirty conspicuous rings. The facu 
is black, with wliite streaks in front and Iwhiiid the cies, 
tho inu^xlo and niidcr {uirts being hIno while. Tin- ears 
me pointed, und 14 iuolios long. The hairoxhihlts n roan 
or rodiUbh-whito colour geiiiwally. Tho females aru horn¬ 
less. The blnuwliok is also culled Itoiui Aiitelo|>c. 

BLA'ZONRY, the art of doliuoaliiig ligiin.sand da- 
viees in tlicir propcT colours o( metals on anuoriitl shields. 
The lenii is also used to i>xprvBs Uio hutching of the Baum 
by tbe engraver, so as to siguify the diflercnt coluuis ur 
luelulx. iSc-c lli:i(ALiiliv. 
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